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DAB 


One of the letters of the alphabet, 

D the fourth in order, and the 

.9 third conſonant, anſwering to the 
"hebrew daleth, and greek delta. 

As a numeral, D denotes 5300; and 


with a daſh over it, thus D, 5000. Uſed 
in abbreviation, it has various ſignifica- 
tions; thus, D. ſtands for docfor, as 
M. D. doctor of medicine; D. T. doctor 
of theology; D. D. ſignifies doctor of 
divinity, or dono dedit; D. D. D. is uſed 
ſor dat, dicat, dedicat; and D. D. D. D. 
tor dignum deo donum dedit. 
Among muſicians D marks, in thorough 
baiſes, what the italians call deſcanto, 
and intimates, that the treble ought to 
play alone, as T does the tenor, and B 
the baſs. See the article DESCANT, 

DC, in the italian muſic, an abbrevi- 
ation of da capo, that is, from the head, 
or beginning ; theſe words, or letters, 
being commonly met with at the end 
of rondeaus, or ſuch airs. and tunes as 
end with the firſt train, intimate that 
the ſong is to be begun again, and ended 
with the firlt part. 
Among roman writers D ſtands for di- 
us, decimus, dewotus, diebus, and diutius. 

DAB, in ichthyology, the engliſh name of 
a ſpecies of pleuronectes, with the eyes 
on the right fide, obtuſe teeth, a ſpine 
near the anus, and the body deiended by 
rough ſcales. 

DABAS, the name of cloths and woollen 
Kals of the mnulacture of Bas in Lan- 
gacdoc, 


DAC 


DABUIS, a white cotton tuff, made in 
the Eaſt-Indies. 

DABUL, a port town in the province of 
Decan, on the weſtern coaſt of the hither 
India, north lat, 17 300. caſt long. 72® 
300. 

DACA, a city of the province of Ben 
in the Faſt Indies, . on a — 
of the river Ganges, caſt long. 89 and 
north lat. 23“ 30“. 

DA CAPO. See D C, ſupra. 

DACE, the engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
cyprinus, very common in our rivers z 
it is longer and more ſlender than the 
roach, and has ten rays in the fin heſide 
the anus. See the article Cyprinvs, 
The dace is the ſlendereſt and moſt round- 
ed in the body of all the cyprini ; its 
uſual length is about fix or ſeven inches, 
though it will grow much larger. See 
plate LXVII. fig. 1. 

DACOLITHUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of cobitis, or loach, with a forked ſpine 
under each eye. See ConiT1s. 

DACTYL, FaxTucs, dattylus, in antient 
3 a metrical foot, conſiſting of 
one long and two ſhort ſyllables, as. 

axco;, and mũrmür&. 

The dactyl and ſpondee are the only 

feet or meaſures uſed in hexameter verſes3 

the former being eſteemed more ſpright- 
ly, and the latter more ſolemn and grave. 

Accordingly, where great activity is ſig- 

nified, we find the daty's uled with 

much propriety, as in the following 
verſes of Virgil. 


50 2 Luadru- 
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Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit un- 


gula campum; and, 
Ferie citi ferrum, date tela, ſcandite 
muros. 


DACTYL, among antient botaniſts, the 
ſame with date. See the axticle Dark. 

DACTYLIC vERsEs, in antient poctry, 
hexameter verſes ending with a dactyl. 
See DACTYL and HEXAMETER. 

DACTYLIOMANCY, dactylomautia, a 
ſort of divination, performed by means 
of a ring ; conſiſting chiefly in holding 
the ring ſuſpended by a fine thread over 
a round table, on the edge whereef were 
made ſeveral marks with the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet; and as the 
ring, in ſhaking or vibrating over the 
table, happened to ſtop over certain of 
the letters, theſe being joined together, 
compoſed the anſwer required. 

DACTYLIS, in botany, a genus of the 7r:- 
andria digynia claſs of plants, the ffower 
of which is a bivalve glume, and its 
fruit a ſingle roundiſh ſced, contained in 
the cup and flower. 

DACTYLUS, pacrvr, in poetry. See 
the article DACTYL. 

DacTYLus, in zoology, a name uſed by 
the antients for the ſolen, or razor-fiſh, 
See the article SoLEN. 

DaAcTYLUs IDXUs, the ſame with the 
belemnites. Sce BELEMNITES. 

DACZAJIE, a ſilver money current in 
Perſia, and worth five mamoudis. See 
the article MamouD1. 

DADO, in archite ure, the fame with the 
dye. See the article Dyx. 

DADUCHI, in antiquity, prieſts of the 
1 Ceres, ſo called, becauſe, at the 

eaſts and ſacrifices of that goddeſs, they 
ran about the temple, carrying a lighted 
torch, which they delivered from hand to 
hand, till it had paſſed through them all. 
This they did in memory of Ceres's 
ſearching for her daughter Proſerpine, 
by the light of a torch, which ſhe Kind- 
led in mount ZEtna. 

DAEMON, Aa, a name given by the 
antients to certain ſpirits, or genii, which 
appeared to men, either to do them lervic?, 
or to hurt them. The Platoniſts diſtinguiſh 
between gods, dæmons, and heroes. 
The gods are thoſe wliom Cicero calls 
Dii majorum gentium. The dæmons are 
thoſe whom we call angels. See ANGEL. 
Chriſtians, by the word dæmon, under- 
ſtand only evil ſpirits, or devils. Juſtin 
Martyr ſpeaks of the nature of dæmons, 
as if he thought them not abſolutely 
jpiritual and incorporcal, for which 
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reaſon he attributes ſuch actions to them 
as cannot be performed without the in- 
tervention of a body, It was a fabulous 
notion among the antient Hebrews, that 
Adam begot dæmons and ſpirits on cer- 
tain ſuccubuses. It is difficult to come 
at a ſatisfactory account of the dæmo- 
nology of that people, and therefore it 
is no eaſy matter to explain what is meant 
by the worſhipping of dzmons, or devils, 
which is the laſt ſpecies of idolatry, ac- 
cording to the diviſion of the rabbins. 

© The poets, ſays Minucius Flix, ac- 

knowledge the exiſtence of d:xmons 

the philoſophers make it a matter of 
diſpute. Socrates was convinced of 
it, tor he had a dæemen always at 
hand, by whoſe advice he governed 

& himſelt in all his actions: the magi 

arc not only acquainted with demons, 

but periorm all their magical opera- 

tions by the help of demons.” 
The mahometans allow ſeveral forts of 
dzmons ; and the miners of Hungarv, 
pretend that, while they are at work in the 
mines, they often ſee dæmons in the 
ſhape of little negro boys, doing them 
no other harm than often extinguiſhing 
their lights, 

DAAMONIAC, a word applied to a per- 

ſon ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed with an evil 
ſpirit, or demon, See DAMoN. 
In the romith church there is a particular 
office for the exorciſm of Dæmoniacs. 
See the article Exokcis u. 

Dr MoxlAcs, in church-hiſtory, a branc 
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of the anabaptiſts, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
tenet is, that the devils ſhall be ſaved at 
the end of the world. 

D.ZESION, the macedonian name of the 
month called by the Athenians, anthel- 
terion. See the article ANTHESTER10N, 

DAFFODIL, the ſame with the narciſſus 
of botanilts. See NARCISSus. 

DAaFFoDIL-LILLY, the lilio-narciſſus of 
botaniſts. Sce LILIo-NARcissus. 

Sea-DAFroDIL, a genus of plants called 
by latin writers pancratium. Sce the 
article PANCRATIUM., 

DAGO, or DacerwokT, the capital of 
an iſland of the ſame name in the Baltic, 
near the coaſt of Livonia, ſubje& to Ruſſia, 
eaſt long. 219 3o!, and north lat. 58 45. 

DAHGESTAN, a country of Aſia, hound- 
ed by Circaſſia on the north, by the Caſpian 
Sea on the eaſt, by Chirvein, a province 
of Perſia on the ſouth, and by Georgia 
on the weſt. Its chief towns are Tarku 
and Derbent, both ſituated on the Caſ- 
pian Sea. 
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DAHOME, a kingdom of Africa, on the DALMATIA, a frontier province ef 


- Guinea-coalt, | 
DAILE,. in the ſea-language, ſignifies 
the trough for carrying the water off the 
decks. 
DAILY, the ſame with diurnal. See the 
article DIURNAL, 
DAIRY, a houſe or building where milk, 
butter, checte, Sc. are made oz kept. 
See the articles MiLk, BUTTER, Ec. 


.DAISY, the engliſh name of a genus of 


plants, called by authors bellis. See 
the article BELL1s. : 

Great DatsY, the ſame with the leucan- 
themum. See LEUCANTHEMUM, 

Ox-eye Dals , a genus of plants, called 
by botaniſts buphthalmum. See the ar- 
ticle BUPHUTHALMUM. 

DACKER, or Dick ER, in our old ſta- 
tutes. See the article DICKER. 

DAKER-HEN, a bird, otherwiſe called 
ortygometra. See ORTYGOMETRA. 

DALEA, in botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia decandria clais of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five petals ; 
four of which are equal and ſtraight, and 
the fifth, or upper one, very ſmall ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh, acute pod, conſiſting 
of two valves, and containing only one 
cell: the ſeed is ſingie. 

DALEBURGH, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Dalia, in Sweden, fituated on 
the weſtern fide of the Wener-lake, fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Gottenburg, eaſt lon, 
13 and north lat. 59“. 

DALECARLIA, a province of Sweden, 
abounding with iron and copper- mines. 

DaLECARLIA, is allo the name of a river, 
which gives name to the above pro- 
vince. 

DALECHAM PIA, in botany, a genus of 
the folygamia monoecia clats of plants. 
There is no corolla, either in the male 
or female flower: the fruit is a globoſo- 
triangular ſcabrous captule, with three 
cells : the feeds are roundiſh and foli- 
tary. 

DALKEITH, a town of Scotland, in 
the county of Lothian, four miles ſouth 
eaſt of Edinburgh, weſt long. 29 40, 
and north lat. 5? 50. 

DALIA, a province of Sweden, bounded 
on the north by Dalecarlia, on the eaſt 
by Wermeland and the Wener-lake, on 
the ſouth by Gothland, and on the welt 
by Norway. 

DALLE, a nominal money, uſed in keep- 
ing books of account in many cities of 
Germany. It is worth thirty-two ſols 
lubs, which make ſorty french ſols. 


Europe, moltly ſubject to the Turks, 
but tome towns on the {ea-coalt to the 
Venetians : it as bounded by Boſnia on 
the north, by Servia on the ealt, by 
Albania on the fouth, and by Morlachia 
and the gulph of Venice on the weſt, 

DAM, among lawyers, i:gnifies a bound- 
ary or confinement. 

Dau, or DYKE. See the article DYKE. 

DAMA, the FALLOW-DEER, in zoology, 
a ſpecies of the dcer-kind, diſtinguiſhed 
by its ramole and compreſſed, or pal. 
mated horns. Sce CERVUs and DEER. 

DAMAGE, in law, is generally under- 
ſtood of a hurt, or hindrance attending 
a perſon's eſtate : but, in common law, 
it is a part of what the jurors are to in- 
quire of in giving verdict for the plain- 
tiff or defendant, in a civil action, 
whether real or perſonal : for after giv- 
ing verdict on the principal cauſe, they 
are likewiſe aſked their conſciences, 
touching coſts and damages, which con- 
tain the hindrances that one party hath 
ſuffered from the wrong done him by 
the other. See the article CosTs. 

DAMAGE-CLEER, was a fee of the tenth 
art in the common pleas, and twentieth 
in the King's bench and exchequer, for- 
merly paid out of all the damages ex- 
ceeding five marks, recovered in thoſe 
courts, in actions on the caſe, covenant, 
treſspaſs, and all others wherein the 
damages were uncertain. 

DAMAGE-FEASANT, is when a ftranger's 
beaſts get into another man's ground, 
without licenſe of the owner or occu- 
pier of the ground, and there do damage 
by feeding, or otherwiſe, to the grals, 
corn, wood, Sc. in which caſe the 
tenant whom they damage may there- 
fore take, diſtrain, or impound them, 
as well in the night as in the day; but 
in other caſes, as for rents and ſervices, 
and ſuch like, none may diftrain in the 
night. 

DAMALA, a ſea- port town of the Morea 
in Greece, at the entry of the gulph of 
Engia. | 

DAMAN, a port town of the hither India, 
in the province of Guzurat, or Cambay, 
ſituated on the wett coaſt, about eighty 
miles ſouth of Surat, in 72“ 20 eaſt 
long. and 20“ north lat. 

It is ſubject to the Portugueſe. 

DAMARAS, an indian taffeta, being a 
kind of armoitiu. Sce ARMOISIN, 

DAMASCUS, or Scuau, the capital city 
of the ſouth part of Syria, ſituated nine- 
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DAM 
ty miles north eaſt of Jeruſalem, in a 
pleaſant, extenfive, and fruitful plain; 
eaſt long. 37 200. and north lat. 339 15. 

DAMASK, a ſilk-ſtuff, with a raiſed 

pattern, ſo as that the right fide of the 
damaſk, is that which hath the flowers 
raiſed or fattined. 
Damaſks ſheuld be of dreſſed ſilk, both 
in warp and woof ; and in France, half 
an ell in breadth: they are made at 
Chalons in Champagne, and in ſome 
places in Flanders, as at Tournay, Sc. 
intirely of wool, +} of an ell wide, and 
20 ells long. 

DAMASK is alſo applied to a very fine ſteel, 
in ſome parts of the Levant, chiefly at 
Damaſcus in Syria; whence its name. 

It is uſed for ſword and cutlaſs-blades, 
and is finely tempered, See STEEL, 
DAMASKEENING, or DaMaASKING, 
the art or operation of beautifying iron, 
ſteel, Sc. by making inciſions therein, 
and filling them up with gold and filver 
wire; chiefly uſed for adorning ſword- 
blades, guards and gripes, locks of 
Piſtols, &c. ; 
Damaſkeening partakes of the moſaic, 
of engraving, and of carving : like the 
moſaic, it hath inlaid work, like en- 
graving, it cuts the metal thy dag jours. 
divers figures, and as in chaſing, gol 
and fitver is wrought in relievo. There 
are two ways of damaſking, the one, 
which is the fineſt, is when the metal is 
cut deep with proper inſtruments, and 
inlaid with gold and filver wire : the 

other is ſuperficial only. 

DAMASONIUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants called alſo aliſma, and in engliſh 
the ſtarry-headed water-plantain. See 
the article PLANTAIN, 

DAMATRIUS, a month called by the 
Athenians, pyanepſion. See the article 
PYANEPSION, 

DAMBEA, the capital of Abyſſinia, or 
Ethiopia, ſituated at the head of a lake, 
to which it gives name: caſt long. 34%, 
and north lat. 15*. 

DAMELOPRE, a kind of bilander, uſed 
in Holland for conveying merchandize 
from one canal to another; being very 
commodious for paſſing u der the 
bridges. 

DAMIANISTS, in church-hiſtory, a 
branch of the antient acephali- ſeveritæ. 
They agreed with the catholics in ad- 
mitting the IVth council, but difowned 
any diſtinctions of perſons in the God- 
bead; and profeſſed one ſingle nature, 
incapable of any difference; and yet, 
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they called God, the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghoſt. 

DAMIETTA, a port-town of Egypt, 
ſituated on the eaſtern mouth of the river 
Nile, four miles from the ſea, and a 
hundred miles north of Grand Cairo ; 
eaſt long. 329, and north lat. 31%. 

DAMNA TA TERRA, among chemiſts, 
the ſame with caput mortuum. See the 
article CAPUT, 

DAMPS, in natural hiſtory, noxious 
tteams and exhalations, frequently 
found in mines, pits, wells, and other 
ſubterraneous places. 

Damps are generally reckoned of four 
kinds. The firſt is the moſt ordinary; 
the workmen in the mines know when 
it is coming, by the flame of their 
candle's becoming orbicular, and by its 
leſſening gradually till it goes quite out; 
as alſo, by the difficulty of breathing. 
Thoſe that eſcape ſwooning, ſeldom ſuffer 
any harm by it: but fuck as ſwoon 
away, though they miſs of downright 
ſuffocation, are, on their recovery, tor- 
mented with very violent convulſions. 
Their way of cure is to lay the perſon 
down on the earth, in a prone poſture, 
with a hole dug in the ground under his 
mouth ; if this fail, they fill him full of 
good ale, and if that will not do, they 
conclude the caſe deſperate. 

The ſecond kind is the peaſe-bloom damp, 
being ſo called from its ſmell : this damp, 
they ſay, always comes in the ſummer- 
time, but hath never been known to be 
mortal. 'The miners in the Peak of 
Derbyſhire, fancy it ariſes from the great 
number of red trefoil flowers, called 
by them e pen with which the 
limeſtone meadows of the peak a ound. 
Probably the ſmell of this damp gives 
timely notice to get out of the way. 
The third is the moſt peſtilential, and 
the ſtrangeſt of all, if what is ſaid of 
it be true. They who pretend to have 
ſeen it, deſcribe it thus. In the higheſt 
parts of the roof of thoſe paſſages in a 
mine which branch out from the main 
grove, they {ee a round thing that hangs 
about the bigneſs of a foot-ball, covered 
with a film of the thickneſs and colour 
of a cobweb. It this bag ſhould be 
broke by a ſplinter, or any other acct- 
dent, the damp immediately flies out, 
and ſuffocates all the company. he 


miners have a way of breaking it at a 
diſtance, by means of a ſtick and long 
rope; and when they have done this, 
they parify the place with fire. I hey 
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will have it, that it flows from the ſteam 
of their bodies and candles, aſcends up 
into the higheſt part of the vault, and 
there condenles; and that in time, a 
film growing over it, it becomes peſti- 
lential. 
The fourth is the fulminating, or fire - 
damp, whoſe vapour, being touched by 
the flame of a candle, preſently takes 
fire, and has all the effects of lightening, 
or fired gun-powder. Theſe are fre- 
quently met with in the coal-mines, and 
ſometimes, though rarely, in the lead- 
mines. 
The pernicious damps in mines, ſhew 
abundantly, that nature affords inflam- 
mable air in ſome caſes; and we have 
ſound by experiments, that art can do 
the ſame, and that, very probably, on 
the ſame principles with the natural. 
Sir James Lowther, Having collected the 
air of ſome of theſe damps in bladders, 
preſerved it ſo well, that when brought 
up to Lendon, it would take fire at the 
flame of a candle, on being let out at 
the orifice of a piece of tobacco-pipe. It 
is well known to all that are verſed in 
chemical experiments, that moſt metals 
emit a great quantity of fulphureous va- 
urs, during the efferveſcence they un- 
— in the time of their ſolutions, in 
their reſpective menſtruums: this vapour, 
being received into bladders, in the ſame 
manner with the natural air of Sir James 
Lowther, has been found to take fire, 


in the like way, on being let out in a 


ſmall ſtream, and anſwered all the phe- 
nomena of the natural kind. 


DAMSEL, from the french damoiſel, or 


damoiſeau, an appellation antiently 
wen to all young people of either ſex, 
at were of noble or genteel extraction, 
as the ſons and daughters of princes, 
knights, and barons : thus we read of 
Damſel Pepin, Damſel Louis le Gros, 
Damſel Richard prince of Wales. 
From, the ſons of kings this appellation 
firſt paſſed to thoſe of great lords and 
barons, and at length to thoſe of gentle- 


men, who were not yet knights. 


At preſent, damſel is applied to all maids 
or girls, not yet married, provided they 
not of the vulgar. 


DANAE, in antiquity, a coin ſomewhat 


more than an obolus, uſed to be put into 


+ the mouths of the dead, to pay their 


paſſage over the river Acheron. 


DANCE, an agreeable motion of the body, 


adjuſted by art to the meaſures or tune 
of inſtruments, or of the voice, 
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Athenzus concludes, that in the early 
ages of antiquity, they accounted dancing 
an exerciſe becoming perſons of honour 
and wiſdom, and that, as tuch, it had 
been eſteemed by the greateſt men in all 
ages. Thus, Homer calls Merion a fine 
dancer, and ſays, that the graceful mein 
and great agility which he had acquired 
by that exerciſe, diſtinguiſhed him above 
the reſt in the armies of either Greeks 
or Trojans. Dancing was in very great 
eſteem among the Greeks, even the La- 
cedemonians encouraged it : but, at 
Rome, we find the cuſtom was quite 
otherwiſe ; for there, to ule the words of 
Cicero, no man dances unleſs he is mad 
or drunk : Cicero reproaches Gabinius 
with having danced ; and we read, that 
Domitian excluded ſeveral members from 
the ſenate for having danced. 

Dancing in general, was by the antients 
divided into cubiltic, ſpheriſtic, and or- 
cheſtic : the cubiſtic dance was perform- 
ed with certain wreſtlings and contorſions 
of the body; the ſpheriſtic with a ſort of 
ball, or bowl play ; but the orcheſtic 
was moſt uſual, and what indeed was 
dancing properly ſo called. 

Dancing is uſually an effect and indi- 
cation of joy, though Mr. Palleprat al- 
ſures us, that there are nations in South 
America, who dance, to ſhew their 
ſorrow, It has been in uſe among all 
nations civilized and barbarous, though 
held in eſteem z mong ſome, and in con- 
tempt among others. It has often been, 
and till is, ſometimes, made an act of 
religion. Thus David danced before the 
ark to honour God, and expreſs his 
excels of joy for its return into Sion. 
Among the Pagans it made a part of 
the worſhip paid to the Gods, it bein 
uſual to glance round the altars an 
ſtatues; and at Rome, the ſalii, who 
were prieſts of Mars, danced through 
the ſtreets in honour of that God. Tho 
poets made the Gods themſelves dance. 
The Chriſtians are not free from this 
ſuperſtition, tor in popiſh countries cer- 
tain feſtivals, 1 thoſe of the 


ſacrament, and paſſion of our Lord, are 
celebrated with dancing. 


Rope-DANCER, ſchoenobates, a perſon who 


walks, leaps, dances, and performs ſe- 
veral other feats upon a ſmall rope, or 
Wire. 

The antients had their rope- dancers, 
who had four ſeveral ways of exerciſing 
their art; the firſt vaulted, or turned 
round the rope, like a wheel round its 
ax 


— — — _ — 
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DAR 


axis, and there hung by the heels or DANTIA, in botany, a name uſed by 


neck. The ſecond flew or ſlid from 
above, downwards, reſting on their 
ſtomach, with the arms and legs ex- 
tended. The third ran along a rope, 
fretched in a right line, or up and 
down. Laſtly, the fourth, not only 
walked on the rope, but made ſurpri- 

| ting leaps and turns thereon. 

This art is lately much improved, as 
well in this nation as in France, and 
ſeveral other parts of Europe; witnels 
the admirable feats of Mr. Maddox, 
who, ſtanding only with one foot on the 
wire, beats the drum, ſounds the trumpet, 
plays the violin, &c. and all the while 
the wire is in full ſwing. The other 
feats which he performs on the wire by 
the help of a ballance, arc too many to 
be enumerated here, 

DANCETTE, in heraldry, is when the 
outline of any bordure, or ordinary, is 
indented very largely, the largenels of 
the indentures being the only thing that 
diſtinguiſhes it from indented. See the 
article INDENTED. 
There is allo the bearing of a bend, 
called double dancette : thus, he beareth 
azure, a bend double dancette argent. 

DANCHE, in heraldry, the fame with 
dantelle, according to ng eF but 
Columbier makes it the fame with in- 
dented, See the articles INDENTED and 
DANTELLE. 

DANDELION, the engliſh name of a 
__ of plants, called by Linnzus 


eontodon, See the article LEONTODON. 


DANEGELT, a tax, or tribute, on every 
hide of land, impoſed on our anceſtors 
the Saxons by the Danes, on their fre- 
quent invaſions, as the arbitrary terms 
of peace, and departure, It was firſt 
impoſed as a continual yearly tax upon 
the whole nation, under king Ethelred. 
It was levied by William I. and II. but 
was releaſed by king Henry the firſt; and 
finally aboliſhed by king Stephen. 

DANK, a piece of ſilver current in Perſia, 
and ſome parts of Arabia, weighing the 
ſixteenth part of a drachm. It is alſo a 
weight uſed by the Arabians to weigh 
jewels and drugs. 


DARIDAS, a ſort of india taffeta, made 


of ſilk drawn from plants. 
DARNAMAS, the name of the beſt fort 
of cotton that comes from Smyrna, ſo 
called from a plain near that city, 
DANTELLE, in heraldry, the fame with 
dancette, Sce the article DANCETTE, 


Petiver, for the ilnardia of Linnæus. 
See the article ISNARD1aA, 
DANTZICK, the capital of regal Pruſſia, 
in the kingdom of Poland, ſituated on 
the weſtern ſhore of the river Weſel, or 
Viſtula, which a little below falls into 
the Baltic Sea: eaſt long. 199, and north 
lat. 54. 
It is an excellent harbour, and has the 
beſt foreign trade within the Baltic. 
DANUBE, one of the largeſt rivers in 
Europe, which, taking its riſe in the 
Black Foreſt in Swabia, runs eaſtward 
through Bavaria, Auſtria, Hungary, 
and Turky in Europe ; diſcharging 
itlelf by ſeveral channels into the Pontus 
Euxinus, or Black Sea. ; 
DAPHNE, in botany, a genus of the 
octaudria monog ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal ; the tube is cylindric, imperforated, 
and longer than the limb, which is di- 
vided into four oval, acute, plane, 
patent ſegments : the fruit is a roundiſh 
berry, containing one cell ; the ſeed is 
ſingle, round and fleſhy, | 
This plant is a ſtrong cathartic, and too 
rough to be given with ſafety. 
DAPIFER, the dignity or office of grand 
maſter of a prince's houſhold. This 
title was giyen by the emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople to the czar of Ruſſia, as a 
teſtimony of favour. In France the 
like officer was inſtituted by Charle- 
maign, under the title of r 
and the dignity of dapiſer is ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting in Germany, the elector of Ba- 
varia aſſuming the title of arch-dapifer 
of the empire, whoſe office is, at the 
coronation of the emperor, to carry the 
firſt diſh of meat to table, on horſc- 
back. | 
DAPPLE-BAY, in the manege; when 
bay horſes have marks of a dark bay, 
they are called dapple-bays, 
DAPPLE-BLACK; when a biack horſe has 
ot ſpots or marks, more black or ſhine- 
ing than the reſt of his ſkin, he is called 
a dapple black. : 
DARAPTI, among logicians, one of tlic 
modes of {yilogiſms of the third figure, 
whoſe premiſes are univerſal athrmatives, 
and the concluſion is a particular affirma- 
tive : thus, 
Dar- Every body is diviſible; 
ar- Every body is a ſubſtance ; 
Tl, Therefore, ſome ſubſtance 1s 


diviſible, 
DARBY 
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DAR 

DARBY, the capital of Darbyſhire, ſitu- 

ated on the river Darwent : welt long. 

1* 25", and north lat. 53“. 

It gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 

mily of Stanley, and ſends two members 

to parliament. 

DARDANARIUS, or MonxoPoL1sT, 12 

name antiently given to ſuch as occa- 
fioned a ſcarcity of proviſions, particu- 
larly corn, by laying it up, to raiſe its 
price, in order to tel] it again at an ex- 
travagant rate, See MONOPOLY. 

DARDANELLS, two caſties at the en- 
trance of the Helleſpont, where all ſhips 
going to Conſtantinople are examined : 
ealt long. 279, and north lat. 40 «5. 

DARE, in ichthyology, the fame with 
dace. Ste the article DACE. 

DARIEN, a province of Terra Firma, in 
ſouth America, being the narrow iſthmus, 
which joins north and fouth America. 

DARII, in logic, one of the modes of 
ſyliogiſm of the firſt figure, wherein the 
major propoſition is an univerſal affirma- 

tive, and the minor and concluſion par- 
ticular affirmatives: thus, 
Da- Every thing that is moved, is 
moved by another; 
RI- Some body tis moved: 
. Thereſore, ſome body is moved 
by another. 

DARK CHAMBER. See the article Ca- 
MERA OBSCURA. 

Dakk TENT, a portable camera obſcura, 
reſembling a deſk, and fitted with optic 
glaſſes, to take proſpects of landſkips, 
buildings, &c. 

DARKING, a market-town of Surrey, 
ſituated ten miles eaſt of Guilford, weit 
long. 20%, and north lat. 5 1 18”, 

DARLINGTON, a market-town of the 
county of Durham, ſituated twenty miles 
ſouth of the city of Durham. welt long. 
1? 15, and north lat. 54 3o'. 

DARMSTAT, the capital of Heſſe- 
Darriſtat, in the circle of the upper 
Rhine in Germany, ſituated on a river 

of the ſame name, fourteen miles ſouth 
of Francfort, and thirtcen ſouth-eaſt of 
Meatz : eaſt long. 8% a5 and north 
lat. 499 45. 

DARNEL, the engliſh name of the lolium 
of botaniſts. See the article Lol iu. 

DARREIN, in law, a corruption of the 
french word dernier, laſt, is uſed in this 
ſente in our law, as darrein continu- 
ance, &c. 

Dax EIN PRESENTMENT, the laſt pre- 
ſentation to a church, on which an aſlize 


lies, Sce A$$15E gf darrein preſentment. 
55 
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DART, in aſtronomy, geometry, &c. See 
the article SAGITTA. | 

Dar, or ſting of gnats. See Gx. 

DAR TFORD, a market-town of Kent, 
in the Dover-road, fourteen miles ſouth- 
ealt of London: eaſt long. 15', and 
north lat. 51% 2g. 

DARTMOUTH, a borough and port- 
town of Devonſhire, ſituated on the 
engliſh channel, twenty-ſix miles ſouth 
of Exeter, which ſends two members to 
parliament : welt longitude 4, and north 
lat. 50 25. 

DARWENT, a river, which, rifing in 
the Peak of Darbyſhire, runs from north 
to ſouth through that county, and falls 
into the Trent, 

DASYPUS, in zoology, the ſame with 
armadillo. See ARMADILLO. 

DATA, among mathematicians, a term 

for ſuch. things or quantities as are given 
or known, in order to find other things 
thereby that are unknown, Fuclid uſes 
the word data (of which he hath a par- 
ticular tract) for ſuch ſpaces, lines and 
angles as are given in magnitude, or to 
which we can aflign others equal, 
In algebra, the given quantities, or data, 
are expreſſed by the firſt letters of the 
alphabet, and the unknown quantities 
by the laſt letters; thus, if the problem 
be, from the ſum and product of two 
quantities given, to find the quantities 
themſelves, the quantities are repreſented 
by y and x; andy +2 = a the ſum 
given, and y = b, the product given. 
dee the article EQUATION, 

Dara allo expreſſes, in philoſophy and me- 
dieine, any quantity which for the ſake 
of a prelent calculation is taken for 
granted to be ſuch, without requiring an 
immediate proof for its certainty, called 
alſo the given quantity, number or 
power. ö 

DATE, in law, is the deſcription of the 
day, month, year of our Lord, and 
year of the reign of the king, in which 
a deed or other writing was made. 
Antiently deeds had no dates but only 
of the month and year, and now, if in 
the date of any deed, the year of our 
Lord is right, though the year of the 
king's reign be wrong, it ſhall not hurt 
the fame. A deed is good, though it 
has no date of the day, or if that be miſ- 
taken, or though it contains an im- 
poſhble date; but then he that pleads 
ſuch a deed, muſt ſet forth the time when 
it was delivered: for every deed or writ- 
ing has a date in law, and that is the 

'P x day 
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N day of the delivery; and where there is 
none, a plaintiff, it is ſaid, may count 
it of any date. 
In writings of importance, the date 
ſhould be written in words at length, 
In letters, it is uſually written in figures. 
An antedate is a date prior to the real 


DAU 


ſing the relation of a thing to whoſe 
profit or loſs ſome other thing is re- 
terred. It is called dative, becauſe uſually 
governed by a verb, implying ſomething 
to be given to ſome perſon. In engliſh, the 
dative is expreſſed by the ſigns to or for. 
DATURA, THORN-APPLE, in botany, 


time when the inſtrument was ſigned. 
A poſt-date is that poſterior to the real 
time when the inſtrument was paſſed. 


Dart, dactylus, the truit of the phoenix, 


or great palm-tree, See PHOENIX. 

Dates are eſteemed moderately ſtrength- 
ning and aſtringent, for which reaſon 
they are preſcribed tor diarrhceas that are 
habitual, for weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 
and for ſtrengthening the womb; but 
at preſent, we make little uſe of them in 
England. The beſt for medicinal pur- 
poles are thoſe of Tub is, and the coun- 
try thereabout, of Egypt and many 
parts of the eaſt ; the dates of Spain, 
and the ſouth of France, though they 
look well, being never perfectly ripe, 
and very ſubject to decay. They are to 
be choſen large, full, freſh, of a yellow 
colour on the ſurface, foft and tender, 
not too much wrinkled, and ſuch as 
have the pulpy part either of a good 
white throughout, or elſe reddiſh to- 
ward the ſurface, and white toward 
the kernel. Dates the hundred weight 
pay 11. 148. 4 433d. on importation ; 
and draw back on exportation 11. 118. 6d. 
They are preſerved in three different 
ways; ſome preſſed and dry, others 
preſſed more moderately ; but the beſt are 
thoſe not preſſed at all, only moiſtened 
with the juice of other dates, as they 
are paeked up in baſkets or in ſkins. 


DATE-PLUM, in botany, a name uſed 


by ſome for the dioſpyros, a diſtinct 
genus of plants. See Dios PY ROS. 


DATISCA, in botany, a genus of the 


d oecia-decandria claſs of plants, the cup 
of which conſiſts of five leaves: there 
are no flower- petals; and its fruit is a 
triangular, unilocular capſule, contain- 
ing a great number of ſeeds. 


DATISI, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms 


in the third figure, wherein the major is 
an univerſal affirmative, and the minor 
and concluſion particular affirmative pro- 
ſitions. For example, 
Da- All who ſerve God are kings, 
Ti- Some who ſerve God are poor, 
SI. Therefore ſome who are poor 
are kings. 


DATIVE, among ar, the third 


caſe in the declenſion of nouns, exprel- 


a genus of the pertandria-monogyma 
clais of plants: the flower conſiſts of an 
infundibuliform petal ; the fruit is a 
ſubovated, — quadrivalvular, and 
commonly prickly capſule, fixed to the 
baſe of the cup; the ſeeds are numerous 
and reniform. See plate LXVII. fig. 2. 
The thorn- apple is narcotic, and dange- 
rous to be taken PREY 3 but a cata- 
1 


plaſm of its leaves and feed is commended 
tor burns, 


DAUCUS, the CARROT, in botany, a 


genus of plants belonging to the per- 
tandria digynia claſs. The general flower 
is unequal: the proper one conſiſts of 
five 2 petals, the exterior 
ones being the largeſt. There is no pe- 
ricarpium: the fruit is of an oval figure 
every way covered with rigid hairs, and 
is diviſible into two parts: the ſeeds are 
two, of a ſuboval figure, convex and 
hairy on one fide, and plain on the 
other. See plate LXVII. fig. 3. 

There are two kinds of daucus-ſeeds 
kept in the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of daucus creticus, and daucus 
vulgaris. The ſeeds of the daucus 
creticus come principally from Germany 
and the Levant: theſe ſeeds are to be 
choſen freſh, ſound, and large, not duſty, 
and of an acrid taſte. It is very apt to 
breed inſects, and muſt, on that account, 
be careſully looked into, as it has no 
virtue when that is the caſe. The ſeeds 
of the cretic and common daucus have 
the ſame general virtues ; they are pow- 
erful diuretics, and much celebrated as 
carminatives and uterines : they attenuate 
thick and viſcid humours, and promote 
the menſes. Many people eſteem the 


- ſeed of the common daucus a remedy for 


the ſtone : the cretic kind is one of the 


four leſſer hot ſeeds of the ſhops. 


DAVENTRY, a market-town of North- 


amptonſhire, ſituated about ten miles 
north of Northampton: welt' long. 1? 
15, and north lat. 52* 12”, 


DAUGHTER, filia, a female child. See 


the article CHILDREN. 
As they required greater expences to 
educate and ſettle them in the world, 
than ſons, they were for that reaig 


more frequently expoſed by the antients: 
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Thoſe who had no legitimate ſons, were 
obliged by the athenian laws, to leave 
their eſtates to their daughters, who were 
confined to marry their neareſt relation, 
otherwiſe to forfeit their inheritance, as 
we find to have been practiſed among 
the Jews, many of whoſe laws ſeem to 
have been tranſcribed by Solon. And if 
an heireſs happened to be married before 
her father's death, this did not hinder 
the neareſt relation to claim the in- 
heritance, and even to take the weman 
from her huſband. 

DAUGHTER of @ woice, among the Jews. 
See the article BATH-KOL, 


DAvIDIS Ts, in church hiſtory, a ſect of 


chriſtian heretics in the XVIth century; 
ſo called from David George, their lead- 
er, who began by giving out that he was 
the Meſſiah, and was ſeat into the world 
in order to people the kingdom of heaven, 
which was quite empty of inhabitants, 
for want of virtuous and g@od men: he 
rejected marriage, and denied the re- 
ſurrection. 

DAVIDS, or ST. David's, a city, and 
biſbop's ſee, of Pembrokeſhire, fituated 
near the iriſh channel, about twenty 
miles north weſt of Pembroke ; weſt 
long. 5 20, and north lat. 52%. 

ST. David's is alſo the name of a town 
and fort fituated on the coaſt of Cor- 
mandel, in the hither India, about eighty 
miles ſouth of Fort Saint George: eaſt 
long. 799 40), and north lat. 11 45. 

DAVIS's STRAITS run north weſt from 
Cape Farewell, in 60“, north lat. to 
Bathn's Bay, in 80 north lat. ſeparating 
Greenland from North America. 

Dav1s's QUADRANT, the fame with back- 
ſtaff. See QUADRANT andBACKSTAFF. 

DAVIT, in a ſhip, that ſhort piece of 
timber with a notch at one end, wherein, 
by a ſtrap, hangs the fiſh block. See 

late LXVII. fig. 4. 

he uſe of this block is to help up the 
fluke of the anchor, and to faſten it at 
the ſhip's bow, or loof. The davit is 
ſhiftable from one ſide of the ſhip to the 
other, as there is occaſion, 
There is alſo a ſmall davit in the ſhip's 
boat, that is ſet over her head with a 
ſhiver, in which is brought the buoy rope, 

, Wherewith to weigh the anchor; it is 
made faſt to the carlings in the boat's bow. 

DAUPHIN, a title given to the eldeſt ſon 
of France, and heir preſumptive of the 
crown, on account of the Province of 
Dauphiny, which, in 1343, was given 
to Philip of Valgis, on this condition, 
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by Humbert, dauphin of the Viennois. 
The ſeigneurs, or lords of Auvergne, 
have likewiſe borne the appellation of 
dauphin, but the dauphins of Auvergne 
held it not till a good while after thoſe of 
the Viennois, and even received it from 
them. 

Daur nix, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, a 
ſpecies of cochlea, or ſnail, with a round 
mouth. See the article COoCHLEa. 

Daurulx-rokr, a fort built by the 
trench, on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland 
of Madagaſcar, eaſt long. 48% and 

+ ſouth lat. 249. 

DAUPHINE, or Davueniny, a province 
of France, bounded by Burgundy on the 
north, by Piedmont on the eaſt, by Pro- 
vence on the ſouth, and by the river 
Rhone, which ſeparates it from Langue- 
doc and the Lyonois, on the weſt. 

DAY, according to the moſt natural 
and obvious ſenſe of the word, ſigni- 
fies that ſpace of time during which it 
continues to be light; in contradiſtinction 
to night, being that partition of time 
wherein it is dark ; but the ſpace of time 
in which it is light, being ſomewhat 
vague and indeterminate, the time be- 

tween the riſing and ſetting of the 
ſun is uſually looked on as the day; 
and the time which lapſes from its ſet - 
ting to its riſing again, the night. 

The word day is often taken in a larger 
ſenſe, ſo as to include the night allo; 
or to denote the time of a whole appa- 
rent revolution of the ſun round the 
earth, in which ſenſe it is called by ſome 
a natural day, and by others an arti- 
ficial one: but to avoid confuſion, it is 
uſual to call it in the former ſenſe 
ſimply the day, and in the latter a 
nychthemeron; by which term that ac - 
ceptation of it is aptly denoted, as it 
implies both day and night. 

The — is divided into 
twenty-four parts, called hours, which 
are of two ſorts, equal and unequal, or 
temporary. See the article Hou, 
Different nations begin their day at a 
different hour : thus the Egyptians be- 
gan their day at midnight, — whom 
Hippocrates introduced that way of 
rec — into aſtronomy, and Coper- 
aicus and others have followed him : but 


the greateſt part of aſtronomers reckon 
the day begun at noon, and ſo count 
twenty-four hours, till the noon of the 
next day; and not twice twelve, ac- 
cording to the vulgar computation. The 
method of beginning the day at mid- 

| night 
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night prevails alſo in Great Britain, 

France, Spain, and moſt parts of Europe. 

The Babylonians began their day at ſun- 

riſing, reckoning the hour immediately 

before its riſing again the twenty-fourth 
hour of the day, from whence the hours 
reckoned in this way are called the Ba- 
bylonic. In ſeveral parts of Germany, 
they begin their day at ſun-ſetting, and 
reckon on till it ſets next day, calling that 
the twenty · fourth hour: theſe are generally 
ter med Italian hours. The Jews alſo 
began their nychthemeron at ſun-ſetting 3 
but then they divided it into twice twelve 
hours, as we do, reckoning twelve for 
the day, be it long or ſhort, and twelve 
for the night; ſo that their hours con- 
tinually varying with the day and night, 
the hours, of the day. were longer than 
that of the night, for one half year, and 
the 'contrary the other; from whence 
their hours are called temporary : thoſe, 
at the time of the equinoxes became 
equal, becauſe. t en thoſe of the day and 
night are ſo. The Romans alſo reckoned 
their hours after this manner, as do the 
Turks at this day. This kind of hours 
are called planetary, becauſe the ſeven pla- 
nets were antiently looked upon as pre- 
ſiding aver the affairs of the world, and 
to take it by turns each of theſe hours, 
according to the following order: ſaturn 
firſt, then jupiter, mars, the fun, venus, 
mercury, and laſt of all the moon: hence 
they denominated each day of the weck 
from that planet whoſe turn it was to pre- 
hide the firſt hour of the nychthemeron. 
Thus aſſigning the firſt hour of Saturday 
to ſaturn, the, ſecond will fall to jupiter, 
the third to mars, and ſo the twenty - 
ſecond of the ſame nychthemeron will fall 
to ſaturu again, and therefore the twenty- 
third to jupiter, and the laſt to mars: 
ſo that on the firſt hour of the next day, 
it will fall to the ſun to preſide; and 
by the like manner of reckoning, the 
firſt hour of the next will fall to the 
moon; of the next, to mars; of the next, 
to mercury; of the next, to venus: 
hence the days of the week came to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the latin names of dies 
ſaturni, ſolis, lunæ, martis, mercurii, 
jovts, and weneris z. and among us, by 
the names of, Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 
day, Cc. 

Day, in a legal ſenſe, relates to the day of 
appearance of parties, or the continuance 
of ſuits, where a day is given, Sc. Sce 
the article EssOIX. 

In real actions there are common days 
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and ſpecial days given by the judges, in 
an aſſiſe, Cc. | 

DaYs in bank, are days ſet down by ſta- 
tute or order of the court, when writs 
ſhall be returned, or when the party ſhall 
appear on the writ ſerved, They ſay 
alſo, if a perſon be diſmiſſed without day, 
he is finally diſcharged, 

Days of grace, are thoſe granted by the 
court at the prayer of the defendant, or 
plaintiff, in whoſe delay it is. 

Days of grace, in commerce, are a cuſto- 

mary number of days allowed for the 
payment of a bill of exchange, &c. after 
the ſame becomes due. 
Three days of grace are allowed in Eng- 
land; ten in France and Dantzic ; eight 
at Naples; ſix at Venice, Amſterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four at Frank- 
fort; five at Leipſic ; twelve at Ham- 
burg; ſix in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; 
thirty in Genoa, &c. 

DAY-LIGHT, in our law ; ſome time after 
ſun-ſetting, and before ſun-rifing, being 
accounted- part of the day, when the 
hundred is liable for any robberies com- 
mitted within that time. 

Day's MAN, in the north of England, an 
arbitrator or perſon choſen to ä — 
an affair in diſpute. 

Dars of prefixion in the exchequer, ſee the 
article REMEMBRANCER. 

Dog-Dars, dies caniculares. See the article 

ANICULAR DAYS. 

Intercalary Days, See the article INTER- 
CALARY DAYS, 

Day-Ccoal,, among miners, an appella- 
tion given to the upper ſtratum of the 
coal, or that which lies next the ſurface 
of the earth. See the article Coal. 

DAZ E, among miners, denotes the ſame 
with the telaugia of naturaliſts. Sce the 
article TELAUGIA. 

DEACON, Nas, one of the three ſacred 
orders of the chriſtian church. The 
word is ſometimes uſed in the New Teſta- 
ment for any one that miniſters in the 
ſervice of God, in which ſenſe biſhops 
and preſbyters are ſtiled deacons ; but in 
its reſtrained ſenſe, it is taken for the 
third order of the clergy, as appears from 
the concurrent teſtimony of antient wri- 
ters, whe conſtantly tile them miniſters 
of the myſteries of Chriſt, miniſters of 
epiſeopacy and the church, and the like. 
The vn inſtitution of this order is re- 
corded in Acts, ch. 6. 

As to the office of deacons, the moſt com- 
mon and ordinary was to be attendant on 
the biſhops and preſby ters in the ſervice - 

the 
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all the ornaments and utenſils belong- 
ing to it, and, in the next place, to re- 
ceive the offerings of the people, and to 
preſent them to the prieſt ; at the ſame 
time reciting the names of thoſe that ot- 
fered. In tome churches, tho' not in all, 
the deacons read the goſpel both before 
and at the communion ſervice ; but their 
moſt peculiar office was to aſſiſt the biſhop 
and preſbyters in the adminiſtration of 
the euchariſt, at which their buſineſs was 
to diſtribute the elements to the people 
who were preſent, and carry them to thoſe 
who were abſent. That they were never 
allowed to conſecrate them at the altar, 
appears from the te{fimonies of Hilary, 
Jerom, and the author of the conſtitu- 
tions. They were permitted, however, 
to adminilter ſolely the ſacrament of bap- 
tilm in ſome caſes. Another part of the 
office of deacons, was to be a = of mo- 
nitors and directors to the peopie in the 
exerciſe of their public devotions in the 
church; for which purpoſe they made 
uſe of certain known forms of words, to 
give notice when each part of the ſervice 
egan. Whence they are ſometunes call- 
ed {:poxrpoxec, the holy cryers of the church. 
Deacons had, by licence and authority 
from the biſhop, a power to preach, co 
reconcile penitents and grant them ab- 
ſolution, and to repreſent their biſhops in 
general councils. Their othce out ct the 
church was to take care of the neceſſi- 
tous, ſuch as orphans, widows, priſon- 
ers, and all the poor and ſick who had 
any title to be maintained out of the 
public revenues of the church; to en- 
quire into the morals and converlation 
of the people, and to make their report 
thereof to the biſhop. Whence, on ac- 
count of the variety of bulinels, it was 
uſual to have ſeveral deacons in the fame 
church, 
In the romiſh church, it is the deacons 
office to incenſe the officiating prieſt or 
prelate ; to lay the carporal on the altar; 
to receive the paten or cup from the ſub- 
deacon, and preſent them to the perſon 
officiating ; to incenſe the choir; to receive 
the pax from the officiating prelate, and 
carry it ta the ſub-deacon ; and at the 
ntifical maſs, when the biſhop gives the 
Meſhing, to put the mitre on his head, 
and to take off the archbiſhop's pall, and 
lay it on the altar. In England, the torm 
of ordaining deacons, declares that it is 
their office to aſſiſt the prieſt in the diſtri- 
bution of the holy communion; in which, 
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agreeably to the practice of the antient 
church, they are confined to the admini- 
ſtring the wine to the communicants. A 
deacon, with us, is not capable of any 
eccleſiaſtical promotian, yet he may be 
a chaplain to a family, curate to a bene- 
ficed clergyman, or lecturer to a pariſh 
church. He may be ordained at twenty- 
three years of age, anno currente; but it 
is expreſsly provided, that the biſhop ſhall 
not ordain the ſame perſon a prieſt and 
deacon in the fame day. Deacons, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, ſhould be chaſte, ſin- 
cere, and blameleſs; neither great drink- 
ers, nor given to filthy lucre ; they ſhould 
hold. the myſtery of the faith in a pure 
conſcience, and ſhould be well approved 
before they are admitted to the miniſtry. 


DEACONESS, a femaledeacon, an order of 


women, who had their diſtin& offices and 
ſervices in the primitive church. This 
oftice appears as antient as the apoſtoli- 
cal age; for St. Paul calls Phoebe a ſer- 
vant of the church of Cenchrea. The 
original word is Jaz, anſwerable to 
the latin word niniſtra. Tertullian calls 
them vu, widows, becauſe they were 
commonly choſen out of the widows of 
the church; and, for the {ame reaſon Epi- 
phanius, and the council of Laodicea, 
calls them TgeoC%v7iJac, elderly women, 
becauſe none but ſuch were ordinarily 
taken into this office. For, indeed, by 
ſome antient laws, theſe four. qualifica- 
tions were required in every one that 


was to be admitted into this order. 1. 


That ſhe ſhould be a widow. 2. That 
ſhe ſhould be a widow that had born 
children. 3. A. widow that was but 
once married. 4. One of a conſiderable 
age, forty, fifty, or ſixty years old. Tho? 
all theſe rules admitted of exceptions. 
Concerning their ordination, whether it 
was always performed by impoſition of 
hands, the learned are much divided in 
their ſentiments. Baronius and Valeſius 
think they were not, and make no other 
account of them than as mere lay- per- 
ſons. But the author of the conſtitutions, 
ſpeaking of their ordination, requires the 
biſhop to uſe impoſition of hands, with 2 
form ot prayer which is there recited. 
We are not, however, to imagine, that 
this ordination gave them.any power to 
execute any part of the ſacerdatal office, 
They were only to pertorm ſome infe- 
rior ſervices of the church, and thoſe 
chiefly relating to the women for whoſe 
ſakes they were ordained. One part of 
their office was to aſſiſt the miniſter = 
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the baptizing of women, to undreſs them 
for immerſion, and to dreſs them again, 
that the whole ceremony might be per- 
formed with all the decency becoming ſo 
ſacred an action. Another part of their 
office was to be private catechiſts to the 
women-catechumens who were preparing 
for baptiſm. They were likewiſe to viſit 
and attend women that were fick and in 
diſtreſs; to miniſter to the martyrs and 
confeſſors in priſon ; to attend the wo- 
mens gate in the church ; and, laſtly, to 
aſſign all women their places in the 
church, regulate their behaviour, and pre- 
ſide over the reſt of the widows, whence 
in ſome canons they are ſtiled 7p-xabnpivar, 

overneſſes. This order, which fince 

e tenth or eleventh century has been 
wholly laid aſide, was not aboliſhed every 
where at once, but continued in the greek 
church longer than in the latin, and in 
ſome of the latin churches longer than in 
others. 

DEACONRY, the order or miniſtry of a 
deacon or deaconeſs. See DEACON, &c. 

DEACONRY, diacania, is alſo the name of the 
chapels and oratories in Rome, under the 
direction of the ſeveral cardinal deacons 
in their reſpective quarters. Antiently 
they were ſeven in number, as the dea- 
conry of St. Maria in the broad way, the 
deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the Pan- 
theon, Sc. anſwering to the ſeven re- 
gions of the city. They had hoſpitals 
annexed to them for the diſtribution of 
alms, and an adminiſtrator for temporal 
concerns, called the father of the dea- 
conry, who was ſometimes a prieſt and 
ſometimes a layman. Act preſent, there 
are fourteen of theſe deaconries, or hoſpi- 

tals, under the direction of as many car- 
dinals. 

DEAD, in general, ſomething void or de - 
prived of life, See DEATH. 

Drab-MAx's HEAD, in geography, a cape 
or promontory near Tregony in Corn- 
wall, between St. Mawes and Fowey. 

DEAD-MENS-EYES, in the ſea- lan e, a 
kind of blocks with many holes in them, 

but no ſheevers, whereby the ſhrowds are 
faſtened to the chains: the crow-feet 
reeve alſo through theſe holes ; and, in 
ſome ſhips, the main-ſtays are ſet taught 
in them ; but then they have only one 
hole, thro' which the lanyards are paſſed 
ſeveral times. See plate LXVII. fig. 5. 


DEAD-NETTLE, a genus of plants called 


by botaniſts lamium. See LAMluu. 


DE aD-PLEDGE, the fame with mortgage. 


See the article MORTGAGE, 
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DEAD- RECKONING, in navigation, the 
calculation made of a ſhip's place by 
means of the compaſs and log; the fir 
ſerving to point out the courſe ſhe fails 
on, and the other the diſtance run. From 
theſe two things given, the ſkilful ma- 
riner, making proper allowances-for the 
variation of the compals, lee-way, cur- 
rents, Sc. is enabled, without any ob- 
ſervations of the ſun or ſtars, to aſcertain 
the ſhip's place tolerably well. See the 
articles COURSE, SAILING, Courass, 
CURRENT, LEE-way, Ec. 

DEAaD-R1SING, among ſailors, that part of 
a ſhip which lies aft, between the keel 
and the floor-timbers, next adjoining to 
the ſtern-poſt, under the bread-room in 
a ſhip of war. 

DEaD-ROPES, on board a ſhip, ſuch ropes 
as do not run in any block. 

DE aD-$SEa, in geography, a lake of Jude, 

into which the river Jordan diſcharges it- 
ſelf ; being about ſeventy miles long, and 
twenty broad, 
The water of this lake is both ſalt, and 
nauſeouſly bitter ; and the bitumen it at- 
fords exactly reſembles pitch, from which 
it can only be diſtinguiſhed by its ſul- 
phureous ſmell and taſte. 

Drap-Tors, a diſeaſe incident to young 
trees, and cured by cutting off the dead 
parts cloſe to the next good twig or ſhoot, 
and claying them over as in grafting. 

See the article GRAFTING, 

DEaD-WATER, at ſea, the eddy-water juſt 
aſtern of a ſhip, ſo called, becauſe it does 
not paſs away fo ſwift, as the water run- 
ning by her fides does. They fay, 
that a ſhip makes much dead water, when 
ſhe has a great eddy following her ſtern. 

DEADLY FevD, in law, a profeſſion of an 
irreconcilable hatred, till a perſon is re- 
vengedeven by the death of his adyerſary. 
This enmity was allowed in the old ſaxon 
laws : for where any perſon was killed, 
if a pecuniary ſatisfaction was not made 
to the kindredof the ſlain, it was lawful 
for them to revenge themſelves, by arms, 
on the murderer. See Fevup. 

DEADLY-CARROT, a plant called by bo- 
taniſts thapſia. See THAPSIA. 

DEADLY-NIGHTSHADE, a name given to 
the belladonna of botaniſts. See the ar- 
ticle BELLADONNA. 

DEADS, among miners, denotes the earth 
or other foſhle ſubſtances which incloſe 
the ore on every fide. Hence, breaking 
up the 4g the removing theſe ſub- 

ances for the conveniency of in 
on their work, 8 
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books, ſignifying that a place is diſcharg- 
ed from being a foreſt, or freed from the 
foreſt-laws. 


DEAFNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who ei- 


ther wants the ſenſe of hearing, or has it 
reatly impared. : 
The cauſcs of deafneſs are a cutting off 
the external ear, or an obſtruction of the 
auditory paſſage, from wax, or other 
things ; from a rupture of the membrane 
of the tympanum ; or when it is cor- 
roded, or ulcerated, or the auditory 
nerve is obſtructed or compreſſed. Exter- 
nal cauſes, are falls from high places; ex- 
ceſſive noile, ſuch as the exploſion of can- 
non; likewiſe acute diſeaſes near their 
ſtate, which are like to terminate by a 
critical kemorrhage. 
As to the prognoſtics, thoſe who are born 
deaf are rarely cured. A real deafneſs 
is hard to remedy. A deafneſs in acute 
diſeaſes, with crude urine, foretells a 
delirium : but when the ſigns of coction 
are good, it portends a critical hzmer- 
rhage. 
With regard to the cure, if the obſtruc- 
tion be in the external cavity of the ear, 
it is diſcernible by the ſight. If there is 
occaſion to ſyringe the ear, a decoction of 
ſage and roſemary- flowers will be proper, 
with equal parts of water and white- 
wine : but great caution ſheuld be uſed. 
Some pump the head with warm-bath 
waters: ſome ſay, the eggs of ants bruiſed, 
and put into the ear, with the juice of an 
onion, cures the moſt inveterate deafneſs. 
Others athrm, that a ſalivation will ſome- 
times perform a cure. A critical deatneſs 
will ceaſe of itlelf. Etmuller recom- 
mends amber and muſk ; and hardneſs of 
hearing has been often cured by oy 
a grain or two of mulk into the ear wi 
cotton. 
Hoffman ſays, deafneſs ſometimes ariſes 
from a ſlackneſs of the auditory nerves, 
which often happens from too great a 
humidity, which, if neglected, will ter- 
minate in a perpetual and incurable deaf- 
neſs, and may be diiperied, if taken in 
time, by proper cephalics and ſudorifics. 
Some, for this purpole, recomend equal 
parts of ſpirit of lavender and hungary - 
water, which ſhould be dropt warm into 
the ear. Lindanus adviſes the gall of an 
cel, mixt with ſpizit of wine; and others, 
the fumes of ſulphur conveyed into the 
ear with a pipe or funnel ; but regard 


muſt always be had to the cauſe, it diſ- 
coverable. 
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Heiſter informs us, that medicina! waters 
drank in the ſummer time pretty largely, 
are the beſt means as preſervatives, and for 
curing diſorders of the ears; and that 
they often perform more than any other 
remedies whatever. * 
Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as not 
being able to learn any lauguage, at leaſt 
in the common way : however, as the 
eyes, in ſome meaſure, ſerve them for 
ears, they may ſometimes underſtand 
what is ſaid, by obſerving the motion of 
the lips, tongue, &c. of the ſpeaker. 


DEAL, a thin kind of fir-planks, of greaf 


uſe in carpentry : they are formed by 
ſawing the trunk of a tree into a great 
many longitudinal diviſions, of more or 
leſs thickneſs, according to the purpoles 
they are intended to ſerve. 

Deals arerendered much harder, by throw- 
ing them into ſalt- water as ſoon as they 
are ſawed, keeping them there three or 
four days, and afterwards drying them 
in the air or ſun ; but neither this nor any 
other method yet known, will preſerve 
them from ſhrinking. 

Deals called Burgendorp deals, the hun- 
dred containing hx ſcore, pay on impor- 


tation 31. 88. 8738 d. and draw back 


31. 3s. the rate 12 1. Meabro deals, fix, 
ſcore, pay 11. 28. 10,524, and draw 
back 11. 18. the rate 41. Norway deals, 
fix ſcore, pay 11. 8s. 74d. and draw 
back x1. 6s. 3d. the rate 51. Spruce 
deals, ſix ſcore, pay 41. 58. 101 d. and 
draw back 31. 188. 9d. the rate 151. 
Deals from Ruſſia, and all other coun- 
tries not particularly rated, exceeding 
twenty foot in length, pay 41. 5s. 10-529. 
and draw back 31. 18 8. gd. the rate 51. 
Deals from Sweden, or any other coun- 
try, of twenty feet in length or under, not 
otherwiſe rated, the 120, pay 11. 88. 71d. 
and draw back 11. 6s. 3d. the rate 51. 


DEAL, in grography, a port-town of the 


county of Kent, between which and the 
Goodwin-ſands, the ſhipping uſually rides 
in the Downs, in going out or coming 
home: it is about ſixty-ſeven miles eaſt- 
ward of London: eaſt long. 1% 30% and 
north lat. 51 167. 


DEAN, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary in cathe - 


dral and collegiate churches, and head of 
the chapter. 

As there are two foundations of cathe- 
dral churches in England, the old and 
the new, ſo there are two ways of cre- 
ating deans. Thoſe of the old founda - 
tion, founded before the ſuppreſſion of 


monaſteries, 
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"monaſteries, às the deans of St. Paul's, 
York, &c. are raiſed to that dignity 
much after the manner of biſhops, the 
king firft ſending his conge delire, the 
chapter electing, and the king granting 
his royal aſſent, the biſhop confirms him, 
and gives his mandate to inſtall him. 
"Thoſe of the new foundation, whoſe 
deanries were Taiſed upon the 1wins of 
priories and convents, ſuch as the deans 
of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
_ Wincheſter, Sc. are donative, and in- 
ſtalled by virtue of the king's letters pa- 
tent, without either election or confir- 
mation. Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between 
deans of cathedral and thoie of collegiate 
' churches. The firſt, with their chap- 
ter, are regularly ſubject to the juriſdic- 
tion of the biſhop. As to the latter, 
they have uſually the contentious juriſ- 
diction in themſelves, though ſometimes 
this belongs to them in common with the 
chapter. There are cathedral churches 
which never had a dean, and m which 
the biſhop is head of the chapter, and in 
his abſence, the archdeacon : ſuch are the 
cathedrals of St. David and Landaff. 
There are alſo deans without a chapter, 
as the dean of Battle in Suſſex, dean of 
the arches, &c. and deans without a ju- 
riſdiction, as the dean of the chapel royal. 
In this ſenſe the word is applied to the 
chief of certain peculiar churches or 
chapels. 

Rural Dt an, called alſo archpreſbyter, ori- 
ginally exerciſed _ juriſdiction over ten 
churches in the country, and afterwards 
became only the biſhop's ſubſtitute, to 
grant letters of adminiſtration, probite 
of wills, Sc. to convocate the clergy, 
and ſignify to them ſometimes by letters, 
the biſhop's will, and to give induction 
for the archdeacon. Their office is now 
loſt in that of the archdeacons and chan- 
cellors. 

DEAN of a monaſtery, was a ſuperior eſta- 
bliſhed under the abbot, to cale him in 


taking care of ten monks, whence he 
% 


was called decanus, 

Dax and CHAPTER, are the biſhop's coun- 
cil to aſſiſt him in the affairs of religion, 
and to aſſent to every grant which the 
biſhop ſhall e to bind his ſucceſſors. 
As a deanry is a ſpiritual dignity, a man 


cannot be a dean and prebendary of the 
ſame church. 


Dax, in geography, the name of a foreſt 


in Glouceſterſhire, lying northward of 
the river Severn, 
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DEARTICULATION, the fame with 


diarthroſis. See DIARTHROSIs. 


DEATH, mrs, is generally conſidered as 


the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body j 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to lite, 
which conſiſts in the union thereof. Phy- 
ficians teach, that as the life of thoſe an. 
mals we call perfect conſiſts in a conti- 
nued flux and reflux of the blood, ner- 
vous juice and air, to and from the prin- 
cipal organs, ſo a man may be reckoned 
dead when he no longer breathes, ond 
his heart and arteries have left off all cir- 
culation and pulſation. But Dr. Stevens, 
as we find in the Medical Eſſays, doe: 


not admit this doctrine, being of opi- 


nion, that after the motion of the heart, 
arteries, and lungs ceaſes, there often 
remains a ſmall degree of vital principle 
deſerving attention. He then propoſes a 
theory of his own, in conſequence of 
which it feems, that death does not ine- 
vitably attend an intire organic reſt of 
what we call the ſolids of the body; 
nay, that one cannot be called dead, till 
the energy of the blood is ſo far gone, 


that, though aſſiſted by all poſhble means, 


it can never be again able to fill and iti- 
mulate into contraction the right ſinus 
venoſus, and awicle of the heart, 

Men, ſays lord Bacon, fear death as chil- 
dren fear the dark; and as that natural 
fear in children is increaſed by fright- 
ful tales, fo is the other. Groans, con- 
vulſions, weeping friends and the like, 
ſhew death terrible; yet there is no paſ- 
ſion ſo weak but conquers the fear ot it, 
and therefore death is not ſuch a terri- 
ble enemy. Revenge triumphs over 
death, love flights it, honour alpires to 
it, dread of ſhame prefers it, griet flies to 
it, and fear anticipates it. The ſame 
noble author thinks it the office of a phy- 
ſician to procure eaſy deaths, as well as 
to reſtore health. 

In law, there is a natural death and a 
civil death: natural, where nature itſelf 
expires z civil, where a perſon is not ac- 
tually dead, but adjudged fo by law. 
Thus, if any perſon, for whoſe life an 
eſtate is granted, remains beyond ſea, or 
is otherwiſe abſent ſeven years, and no 
proof made of his being living, he ſhall 
be accounted naturally degd. 


DEATH-WATCH, in zoology, an inſect 


nearly of the ſize of the common louie, 
frequent among old wood, furniture, Cc. 
It is of an oblong and flattiſh figure, and 
of a pale browniſh-white colour; and the 
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DEBENHAYM, a market town of Sultol!: 


DEB 


noiſe, reſembling the beating of a watch, 
is the love-note of theſe animals, when 
the male or female woo each other, 


DEAURATA, in ichthyology, a fiſh of 


the cyprinus kind, with forty rays in the 
fin near the anus. See CYPRINUS. 


DE BENE ESSE/, a latin phraſe uſed in 


our law in a doubtful meaning, as to take 
or do a thing de bexe eſſe, is to allow it at 
prefent to be well done; but when it 
comes to be more: fully examined, then 
to ſtand or fall according to the merit of 
the thing. In the chancery, upon a mo- 
tion for one of the defendants of a ſuit 
to be examined, the court frequently or- 
ders it to be done de bene de, viz. that 
his depoſition ſhall he taken, and a'low- 
ed or ſuppreſſed at the hearing of the cauie 
upon the full debate of the matter as the 
court ſhall think fit. Alſo where a com- 
plainant's witneffes are fick or aged, or 
going beyond ſea, fo that he is in danger 
of loling their evidence, the court of 
chancery will order them to be examined 
ae bene gf, in which cate they are valid, 
it the plaintiſt has not an opportunity 
of examining them /terwards, 

"y 
about twenty miles eaſt of Bury : eall 
long. 19 20, and north lat. 52 207. 


DEBEN TURY, a term of trade uſed at 


the cuſtom-houſe for a kind of certificate 
ſigned by the officers of the cuſtoms, 
which intitles a merchant exporting goods 
to the receipt of a bounty or drawback. 
All merchandiſes that are deſigned to be 
taken on board for that voyage being en- 
tered and ſhipped, and the ſhip being re- 
gularly cleared out, and failed ovt of 
port on her intended voyage, debentures 
may be made out from the exporter's en- 
tries, in order to obtain the drawhacks, 
allowances, bounties or premiums z which 
dehentures for foreign goods, are to he 
paid within one month after demand. 
And in making out theſe debentures, it 
muſt be obſerved, that every piece of 
vellum, parchment, or paper, containing 
any debenture for drawing back cuſtoms 
or duties, mult, before writing, be ſtamp- 
ed, and pay a duty of eight-pence. 

The forms of debentures vary, according 
to the merchandiſe exported. In the exe- 
cution of debentures for tobacco, it mult 
be particularly obſerved, 1. That deben- 
tures for the ſame quantity, may be made 
in one or more parchments. 2. That 
the exporter's oath muſt be printed, ſpe- 
cifying whether he acts for himſelf or by 
commiſſion, If exported to any other 
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foreign ports than Ireland, the word 
Ireland mutt be added to the cath after 
Great Britain. 4. That as no tobacco 
may be conlumed on board ſhips of war 
in Europe, but what has paid full du- 
ties, and been manufactured in Great 
Britain, no drawback is to be allowed 
for tobacco exported in any man of war. 
5. That the eight pounds per hogſhead 
of 350 pounds, or more, ail.-wed for 
draught at importation, mult not be de- 
ducted on exportation. 6. That deben- 
tures for tobacco exporied to Ireland, 
mutt not be paid till a certificate be pro- 
duced, teſtifying the landing thereof, 7. 
That no perions may ſwear to the ex- 
portation, but fuch' as are permitted to 
{year to debentures for ocher goods. In 
debentures ſor all other foreign goo ls, 
no perſon may be admitted to Wear to 
the exportation, but the true exporter, 
cither as a proprietor, or, who being em- 
ployed by commiſſion, is concerned in the 
direction of the voyage. All kinds of 
debentures betore delivered or paid to the 
exporters, are entered into a ſeparate book 
Kept for that purpale by the collector and 
coruptrollerot thecuitoms, SeeBouxTyY, 
DEBENTUR#, iu ſome of the acts of par- 
liament, denotes a kind of bond or bill 
fi:it given in 1649, whereby the govern- 
ment is charged to pay the ſoldier cre- 
ditor, or his aſſigns, the money due on 
audiung the account of his arrears, 
D#eBENTURE is likewile uſed in the exche- 
quer, and given to the king's ſervants 
tor the payment of their wages. 
DEBET, among merchants, ſignifies the 
ſums due to them tor goods fold on cre- 
dit, for which they have charged their 
journal or ledger. It is more particu- 
larly underſtood of the remainder of debts, 
part of which has been paid on account. 
DEBET, among boouk-keepers, is uſed to 
expreſꝭ the lett hand page of the ledger, 
to which are carried all articles ſupplied 
or paid, on the ſubject ot an account. 
PEBET and SOLET, in law, are formal 
words uled in divers writs, ſometimes 
both together, and ſometimes only debet. 
As it a perſon by writ ſues to recover 
any right whereot his anceſtor was diſ- 
ſeized, then he ules the word debet alone: 
but where he ſues for any thing that is 
now firſt of all denied him, in that caſe 
he uſe: debet and ſolet. 
DEBET & DETINET, be owes and dctains, 
in law, are terms uſed in bringing of 


actions. Debt againſt an heir, muſt be 
in the debet and detinet; but againſt 
30 executors, 
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txecutors, for money due in the time of DEBTOR, a perſon who owes any thing 


the teſtator, the action ought to be in the 
detinet. | 


DEBILTTV, among phyſicians, a relaxa- 


tion of the ſolids, occaſioning oftentimes 


weakneſſes and faintings. 

DEBRECHEN, a town of upper Hungary, 
about ſeventy- ſeven miles eaſt of Buda: 
eaſt Jon. 21? 107%, and north lat. 47 44. 

DEBRUIZED, in heraldry, a term pecu- 
liar to the Engliſh, by which is intimated 
the grievous reſtraint of any animal, de- 
barred of its natural freedom, by any of 
the ordinaries being laid over it. 

DEBY, debitum, in law, any thing due to 
another, whether it be money, goods, or 
ſervices z or, the action brought for re- 
covering the ſame. 

Where money is due upon any ſpeciality, 
an action of debt, and no other, lies. On 
a bond, debt may be brought againſt the 
obligor or his hew, who has lands by de- 
ſcent, if the executors have not ſufficĩent to 
pay it; and an heir mediate may be ſued 
for debt, as if he were an immediate heir. 
If a perſon acknowledges, by deed, that 
he has lo much of another's money in his 
hands, here the action of debt will lie for 
it ; and where one owes a ſum of money 
to another, who hath his note under 
hand, without à ſeal, action of debt on 
a mutuatus lies. Debt lies alſo on a re- 
cognizance ; fo upon a ſtatute merchant, 
which is in nature of a bond, or obliga- 
tion: but it is ſaid to be otherwile, in caſe 
of a ſtatute ſtaple. 

Whether an action of debt be brought on 
a bill, bond, teaſe, Sc. the ſeveral writ- 
ings are to be well conſidered, by which 
the plaintiff warrants his action, and the 
fam due muſt be rightly ſet forth : thus, 
if it be for rent, the time of commence- 
ment and ending muſt be ſpecified ; and 
*he judgment, where the demand is in 
the debet and detinet, is to recover the 
debt, damages, and coſts of ſuit. But 
in a debt on a ſingle bill, a defendant 
may plead payment, before the action 
brought in bar; and, on bond, he may 
bring in the principal, intereſt, and colts 
pending the action, and thereupon be dit- 
charged. « 

DxprT to the king, comprehends in it all 
rents, iſſues, amerciaments, and other 
things due to the king, whoſe debts are 
preferred before thoſe of a ſubject; and 
until his debt is ſatisfied, he may protect 
the debtor from the arreſts of others. 
Pledges ſhall not be deftrained for theſe 
debts, where the principal is ſufficient. 


to another, in contradiſtintion to cc. 
ditor, winch is he to whom the dh ix 
owing. 

Where debt is a ſimple contract, it fol. 
lows the perſon of the debtor, and, it is 
ſaid, not of the creditor, as to actions 
brought, Sc. 

There have been divers ſtatutes diſcharg. 
mg debtors out of priſon, when they 
had no effects to pay their creditors, See 
the article PRISONER, 


DEBTOR, in merchants accounts. See the ar- 


ticle BOOK-KEEPING. 


DECACHORDON, in antiquity, a muſi. 


cal inſtrument with ten ſtrings, called b 
the Hebrews hafur, being almoſt the fame 
as our harp, of a triangular figure, with 
an hollow belly, and ſounding from tlie 
lower part. 


DECACTIS, a ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh, with 


ten rays. See the article SrAR- risk. 


PECAGON, in geometry, a plane figure 


with ten ſides and ten angles: it is called 
a regular decagon, when all the ſides 
and angles are equal. 

If we ſuppoſe the radius of a circle to be 


r, then will S 7 In V= + r, 

2 
be the fide of a decagon inſeribed in that 
circle. Again, ſuppoſing the fide of a 
decagon tobe 1, the area thereof will be 
8.69 ; whence as 1 to 8.69, ſo is the 
ſquare of the ſide of any given decagon 
to the area of that decagon. 


DECALITRON, in antiquity, a coin equi 


valent to 104 attic oboli. See Ono bus. 


DECALOGUE, x-, the ten pre- 


cepts or commandments delivered by 
God to Moles, after engraving them ok 

two tables of ſtone. 
There are ſeveral} refined ſpeculations 
concerning the promulgation of thole di- 
vine laws, as whether they were deliver- 
ed by an angel, deputed by God for that 
pan or by the deity himſelf ; and, it 
y the latter, whether it was the firſt v1 
ſecond perſon of the godhead that took 
upon him to be the legiſlator of the Jews: 
but thele are debates of ſuch a nature, 
that nothing can be concluded abou! 
them. The Jews, by way of excellence, 
call theſe commandments the ten wor, 
from whence they had afterwards the 
name of decalogue ; but it is to be 
obſerved, that they joined the firſt and 
ſecond into one, and divided the laſt into 
two: they underſtand that againſt ftcal- 
ing, to relate to the . men, o 
idnapping; 


DEC 
kidnapping z alleging, that the ſtealing 


one anothers goods or property, is for- 

bidden in the laſt commandment. 
The Talmudiſts, and after them Poſ- 
tellus, pretended that the decalogue was 
written, or engraved, in letters of light, 
i. e. luminous, ſhining letters, aud that 
the engraving went quite thro" the tables. 
The emperor Julian objected to the de. 
calogue, that the precepts it contained 
(thoſe only excepted which concern the 
worſhip of falle gods, and the obſervation 
of the labbath) were already ſo familiar 
to all nations, and ſo univerſally received, 
that they were unworthy, for that very 
reaſon, to be delivered, by fo great a le- 
giſlator, to ſo peculiar a people. The 
church of Rome has ſtruck the ſecond 
commandment quite out of the deca- 
logue, and to make their number com- 
plete, hath ſplit the tenth into two. The 
reaſon of which may be eaſily conceived, 

DECAMERIS, a term uſed by ſome wri- 
ters upon ſound, to denote a tenth part. 
See the article SOUND. 

DE CAMPING, in military affairs, is the 
marching ot an army from the ground 
where it before lay encamped. See Cup. 

DECAN, a province of the hither India, 
bounded by the province of Cambaya, or 
Guzurat, on the north ; by Golconda 
and Berar, on the eaſt; by Viſapour, on 
the ſouth z and by the indian ocean on 
the weſt. Its chief inland town is Au- 
rengabad, and upon the coaſt the town 
of Bombay. 

DECANDRIA, in the linnzan ſyſtem of 
botany, a claſs of plants, the great cha- 
racteriſtic of which is, that they have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with ten ſtamina 
in each. See BOTANY, STAMINA, Ec. 

DECANTATION, among chemilts, &c. 

the gently pouring off a liquor trom its 
feces, by inclining the lip or canthus of 
the veſſel: whence the name. 
The deſign of this operation, is in order 
to have te liquor free from the ſediment, 
which, upon ſtauding, it lets fall to the 
bottom of the vellel. 

DECANUS, in roman antiquity, an officer 
who precided over ten other officers, and 
was head of the contubernium, or ſerjeant 
of a file of ſoldiers. 

DECAPITE', or DEFFAIT, in heraldry. 
dee the article DEFFAIT. 

DECAPROTI, decemprimi, in roman an- 
tiquity, officers for gathering the tributes 
and taxes. 

The decaproti were alſo obliged to pay 
for the dead, or to anſwyr to the empe- 
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ror for the quota parts of ſuch as died, 
out of their own eſtates, 


DECASTYLE, in the antient architec- 


ture, a building with an ordonance of 
ten columns in front, as the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius was. 


DECEIT, dolus, in law, a ſubtile trick, or 


device, to which may be added all man- 
ner of craft and colluſion, or underhand 
practice, uſed to defraud another, by any 
means whatever. 
Deceit is an offence both by common law 
and by ſtatute. All practices of defraud- 
ing, or endeavouring to defraud, another 
of his right, are puniſhable by fine and 
impriſonment, and ſometimes pillory, 
Sc. and there is a writ called Jeceptione, 
that lies for one who receives injury or 
damage, Ec. 
A writ of deceit lies againſt attofnies, 
far loſſes ſuſtained by their default; alſo 
againſt bakers, brewery, and other arti- 
ficers, for not felling good commodities, 
or retufing to perform a bargain : in all 
which 1 they are, by ſtatute, liable 
to penalties in proportion to their offence, 
DECEIVED, in the manege: a horle is 
{aid to be deceived, upon a demivault of 
one or two treads, hen wor ing, for 
inſtance, to the right, and not having 
et finiſhed above half the demivault, he 
is preſſed one time or motion forwards, 
with the inner leg, and then is put to a 
reprize upon the left, in the ſame cadence 
with which he began; and thus he re- 
gains the place where the demivault had 
been begun to the right, and works to 
the left: thus a horſe may be deceiyed 
upon any hand, 


DECEMBER, in chronology, the laſt 


month of the year, conſiſting of thirty - 
one days, and fo called as being the tenth 
month in the roman year, which com- 
menced with march. See the articles 
YEAR and MONTH. 


DECEMPEDA, vezzTvg, in antiquity, a 


rule or rod divided into ten feet, each of 
which was ſubdivided into inches, and 
thole into digits, uſed in meaſuring of 
land, and, by architects, in giving the 
proper dimenſions and proportions to the 


arts of their buildings. 
DE — 


CEM TALES, in law, a writ that iſſues 
directed to the ſheriff, whereby he is 
commanded to make a ſupply of jury- 


men, where a full jury does not appear 
on a trial at bar. 


DECEMVIRI, in roman antiquity, ten 


magiſtrates choſen annually at Rome, to 
govern the commonwealth inſtead of con- 
5 Qz ſuls, 


DES 


ſule, with an ablolute power to draw up DECIES TANTUM, in law, a writ this 


and make laws for tae people, ; 
One ot the decemviui had ail the enhgn, 
and honours of the function, and tic reit 
had the like in their turn, during the 
year of their decemvirate. In them was 
veſted all the legiſlative authority ever en- 
joyed by the Kings, or, after them, by 
the coniuls, It was the decempiri drew 
up the laws of the Twelve Tables, thence 
called leges decemwirales, which were the 
whole of the roman law, for a conlider- 
able time. 
There were alſo other decemviri, created 
on frequent emergencies, to munage and 
regutate certain affairs, as conducting 
colonies, preſiding at fcaſts, taking care 
of ſacrifices, ke-png the ſibyls books, &c. 


DECENNALIiA, antierit roman feſtivals 


celebrated by the empercrs, every tenth 
year of their xeign, with ncrifices, games, 
and largeſſes for the people. The cn- 
0 01 Auguſtus firſt inſtituted theſe ſo- 
emnities, in which he was imitated by 
his ſucceſlors: at the {ame time the people 
olfered up vows jor the emperor, and for 
the perpetuity of the cwpire, which were 
therefore called cet decenualia. Au— 
guſtus's view in ellabliſhing the decenna-— 
lia was to pre:eve the empire and the ſo- 
vercign power without oitence or reſtraint 
to the people. 


DECENNARY, in ovr old law-hooks. 


denotes the precin or diitrict of ten iri— 
burghs. Sec the next article. 


DECENNIEKS, DEcintRs, of Dozr- 


NER3, in our antient law, ſuch as had 
the overſight of ten f:iburghs, tor the 
maintenance of the king's peace, the li- 
mits of whole juriſdiction was called de- 
cenna. 

Theſe ſeem to have had a great autho- 
rity in the time of the Saxons, taking 
cognizance of cauies within their circuits, 
and redreſſing wrongs, by way of jus; - 
ment. In later times, the word cane to 
ſignify ſuch a perion as by oath of loyal- 
ty to his prince, was fettled in the conbi- 
nation or ſociety of ſuch a dogem. 


DECEPTIONE, in law, a writ which les 


in caſes of deceit. See DECELTL. 


DECIDUOUS, an appeliation chiefly uſed 


in refpe$t to plants: thus, the calyx or 
cup of a flower is ſaid to be deciduous, 
when it falls along with the flower-pctals ; 
and, on the contrary, it is called perma- 
nent, when it remains alter they are fallen. 
Again, deciduous leaves are thoſe which 
fall in autumn, in contradiftinftion to 
thoſe of the ever-grcens, which remain 
all the winter, | 
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lies againſt a juror, for having taken 
moncy of either party in a ſuit, on ac- 
count ot giving his verdict, 

This writ is ſo called becauſe it recover; 
ten times as much at he took, Any pcr- 
ſon, though not a party in the ſuit, may 
bring this writ in the name of the kin 
and himſelf, and recover the like; on. 
halt to the crown, and the other to the 
informer or prgſecutor, which action the 
king may not releale by pardon, after i: 
is commenced. 


DECIL, in aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſi 


tion of two planets, when they are diſtant 
from each other a tenth partof the;zodiac, 


NDECIMUZE, TiTHEsS. See Tirurs. 
DECIMAL ARITHMETIC, the art of com- 


puting by decimal tractions. 


DECIMAL FRACTION, that whoſe dene. 


minator is always 1, with one or mate 
cyphers: thus, an unit may be imagined 
to be equally divided into 10 parts, aud 
each of theſe into 10 more; fo that by a 
continual decimal ſubdiviſion the unit may 
be ſuppoſed to be divided into 10, 109, 
1c00, Cc. equal parts, called tinth, 
hundredth, thouſandth parts of an unit. 
In decimal fractions, the figures ot the ny- 
merator are only expreiled, the denomina- 
tor being omitted, becauſe it is known 16 
bealwaysan unit with {© many cyphers as 
the re are places in the numerator, A dcci- 
mal fraction is diſtinguiſhed from an inte- 
ger with a poĩnt prefixed, as. 2 for, 4 
tor 46%» . 567 for „ess. Sc. The tam 
1s ohſerved in mixed numbers, as 6789 
for 67858, 67.89 for 67,22, 6.789 lol 
6+ $32 . &c. 

Cyphers at the right hand of a decimal 
traction alter not its value; for . 5 er 
+50 or. foo is each of them of the ſame 
value, equal to , 5, or ;: but cyphers at 
the left hand, in a decimal fraction, do- 
creaſe the value in a tenfold proportion; 
r is rad +005 is d- .0005 18 
10S Sc. 

Decimal fractions are eaſily reduced into 
a common denominator, by making, or 
even {uppoſing, all of them to conliſt o: 
the ſame number of places; fo .3, 4, 
.067, .oo8g, may be written thus, . 3000 
+4500, . 0670, . 0089; all which conſiſl- 
ing of four places, their common deno- 
minator is an unit with four cyphers, 
namely 10000. N 
Addition and ſubtraction of decimals are 
the lame as in whole numbers, when the 
places of the ſame denomination are ſet 
under 
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under one another, as in the following 
examples : 

To 34-25 From 16.5 
Add 3.026 Subtract 125 
Sum 37.276 Rem. 16.375 


In multiplication the work is the ſame as 
in whole numbers, only in the product, 
ſeparate, with a point, ſo many figures 
to the right hand as there are fractional 
laces both in the multiplicand and mul- 
tiplier ; then all the figures on the left 
hand of the point make the whale number, 
andthoſe on the right a decimal fraction. 
It is to be noted, that if there be not ſo 
many figures in the product, as ought to 
he ſeparated by the preceding rule, then 
place cyphers at the left, to complete the 
number, as may bg ſcen in Example V. 


Ex. I. Mult. 456 Ex. II. Mult. 45.6 


by 23.3 by 21.3 
1368 Product 971.28 
456 

912 


Product 9712.8 
Exam. III. Multiply 456 


by 0.213 

97.128 

Example IV, Multiply 45.6 
by 0,213 

Product 9.7128 

Ex. V. Multiply . 046 
y 0.211 

Product o. oo97 128 


In diviſion the work is the ſame as in whole 
numbers, only in the — ſeparate, 
with a point, ſo many figures to the right 
hand for a decimal fraction, as there are 
fractional places in the dividend, more 
than in the diviſor, becauſe there muſt be 
ſo many fractional places in the diviſor 
and quotient together, as there are in the 
dividend. 

As diviſion of decimal fractions is ex- 
tremely difficult, eſpecially with regard to 
the value of the figures of the quotient, 
we ſhall here give a general rule for aſcer- 
taining their values, viz. 


Rule, Place the firſt multiple of the divi- 


for under the dividend, as in operations 
of common diviſion ; then will the unit's 
place of this multiple Rand under ſuch a 
place of the dividend, as the firſt ſignifi- 
cant figure of the quotient is to be; that 
is, the firſt ſignificant figure of the que- 
tient will be of the ſame name, or value, 
with the figure of the dividend which ſtands 
above the unit's place of the multiple. 
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This rule will hold in all cafes. 1. When 
the number of decimals are equal in 
the diviſor and dividend, the quotient 
will be integers, or whole numbers : 
tor placing the firſt multiple of the divi- 
for under the dividend, 
according to the rule, 
$.45)295-75(35 ating, f the unit's 
25.35 place 5, is found to 
4225 ſtand under ꝗ, the place 

422 5 of tens in the dividend ; 

ſo that 3, the firſt fi- 

gure of the quotient, muſt be tens alſo, 
and 5, the next figure, units. 2. When 
the number of decimals in the dividend, 
exceed thoſe in the diviſor, as in Ex- 
ample II. where 2, 
the unit's place of 
24.307 80. 516032. 12 the multiple of the 
72.9 diviſor, ſtands un- 

"A der 8, the place of 

tens of the dividend; whence 3, the firſt 
figure of the quotient, muſt be tens alſo; 
and 2, the next figure, units; ſo that 
the remaining figures, 12, muſt be deci- 
mals. This is done, more ſhortly, by 
making as many figures of the quotieut 
decunals, as there are more decimal places 
in the dividend than in the diviſor. 3. 
When there are not ſo many decimal 
places in the dividend, as there are in the 
diviſor, cyphers muſt be added to the 
!1ght hand of the dividend, to make them 
equal: thus, to divide 192.1 by 1 
as in Example III. 

Example I. 40 two . to 
7· 684) 192. 100 (6 make the decimals 


Example I. 


Example II. 


15.268 equal ; and, by the 
38420 above rule, the quo- 
338420 tient 25 will be found 


to be integers, as 5, 
the place of units, ſtands under 9, the 
place of tens. 4. If after diviſion there 
are not ſo many figures in the_quotient 
as there cught to be decimal parts, ſup- 
ply this defect by prefixing cyhers to the 
quotient found: thus, in Example IV. 
Example IV. the quotient by di- 
viſion is found to 
957)7-25406).00758 be 758 ; and, by 
6699 the above rule, the 
firſt figure, 7, 
ought to ſtand in the decimal place of 
thouſandths, which it is made to do by 
prefixing two cyphers. 
Vulgar fractions are reduced to decimals 
of the ſame value, by dividing the nume- 
rator by the denominator. 


1 1.0 00 
Thus, 2 = —˙57 and? = D==.75, 
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2 2.000000, &c. 


And- =——— , . 28 5714, nearly. 
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DECIMAL SCALES are thoſe which are de- 


cimally divided, See DECIMAL. 


DECIMA TION, a punithment inflicted by 


the Romans on boch ſoldiers as quitted 
their poſt, or behaved themſelves coward - 
ly in the field, The names of all the 
guilty were put into an urn or helinet, 
and as many were drawn out as made 
the tenth part of the whole number, and 
theſe were put to the ſword, and the 
others ſaved. 


DECIPHERING, the art of finding the 


alphabet of a cipher. See CIPHER. 
Every language has, beſides the form of 
its characters, ſomething peculiar in the 
place, order, combination, frequency, 
and number of the letters ; to all which 

articular regard is to be had in decipher- 
ing. In all languages, however, the 
following rules ought to be obſerved: 1. 
One word is to be compared with an- 
other, that their reſemblance and differ- 
ence may be known. 2. No word can 
be without a vowel, 3, A word of one 
Jetter is always a vowel, or a conſonant 
with an apoſtrophe, 4. The vowels re- 
cur much more frequently than the con- 
ſonants. 5, Double — may be at the 
beginning of a word, but not double con- 
ſonants. 6. Double characters at the be- 
ginning of a word are always vowels. 
7. Short words of two or three letters 
Have two or three, or one or two conſo- 
nants. 8. The yowels are therefore molt 
eaſily learned from the ſhort words which 
are to firſt conſidered by the decipherer. 
9. If double characters are preceded by 
a ſingle letter, the letter is a vowel, 10. 
In languages abounding with diphthobgs 
one vowel is often joined with another. 
11. The letter that precedes or follows 
double conſonants is, if a conſonant, al- 
ways one of the liquids, I, m, z, . 12. 
If two different characters occur, of 
which the latter is often conjoined with 
various letters, and the former is never 
found either by itſelf, or followed by any 
other letter, thoſe two are qu, 13. Theſe 
letters qu are always followed by a vow- 
el. 14, One vowel recurs more frequent- 
ly than another, as do the conſonants, 
according to the language, Ec, 

the Orleanois, in 

France, ſituated on the river Loire, about 
fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Nevers ; eaſt 
Jon. 30 32z', and north latitude 469 40'. 


DECK & @ /bip is a planked floor from 


Kem to ſtern, upon which the guns lie, 
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and where the men walk to and fro. 
Great ſhips have three decks, fir ſt, ſecond 
and third, beginning to count [rom the 
lowermoſt. 
Half deck reaches from the main-mali to 
the item of the ſhip. 
Quarter-deck is that aloft the ſtecraęe 
reaching to the round-houſe. + 
Fluſh-deck is that which lies even in 2 
right line fore and aft, from tem to ſtern. 
A rope-deck is that made of cordages, in- 
terwoven and ſtretched over a veſicl, thro' 
which it is eaſy to annoy an enemy, who 
comes to board her. They are little vcd 
but by ſmall veſſels, to detend them from 
rivateers. 


DECKENDORF, a town of Bavaria, in 


Germany, ſituated on the Danube, about 
thirty-ſeven miles ſouth -eatt of Ratiſboy ; 
eaſt long. 135, and north lat. 48 4 


DECLAMA TION, a ſpeech made in pub. 


lic, in the tone and manner of an or:- 
tion, uniting the expreſſion of action t 
the propriety of pronunciation, in order 
to give the ſentiment its full impreſſion 
upon the mind. 
Among the Greeks, declamation was the 
art of ſpeaking indifferently on all ſub- 
jets, and on all fides of a queſtion, 
With us it is reſtrained to certain exer- 
ciſes which ſcholars perform, to teach 
them to ſpeak in public. 
DECLARATION, in law, is a formal 
ſhewing in writing the ground of com- 
plaint of the plaintiff, in an action againſt 
the defendant, where the plaintiif is ſup- 
poſed to have received ſome injury. This 
declaration ought to be plain and certain, 
becauſe it impeaches the defendant and 
obliges him to anſwer thereto. It is all» 
an expoſition of the writ, with the addi- 
tion of time, circumſtances, Sc. and 
muſt be true as well as clear, for the 
court will not take things in it by imp!i- 
cation: and it ſets forth the names both 
of the plaintiff and defendant, the nature 
and cauſe of the action, Sc. and the da- 
mage received. 
Declaration, in an action real, is termed 2 
count. See the article COUNT. 
DECLARATION is alſo uſed for a confeſſion 
which the quakers are obliged to make and 
ſubſcribe, inſtead of the oaths of ſupie- 
macy, &c. See AFFIRMATION. 
DECLARATION, a term of the cuſtom- 


houſe, and of commerce in France, con- 


tains a particular account or invoice of 
what is contained in the bales, Cc. 
brought to the offices for entrance inward 
or outward, 
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NECLENSION, in grammar, an inflexion 
of nouns according to their divers caſes, 
as nominative, genitive, dative, Sc. It 
s a different thing in the modern lan- 
guages, which have not properly any 
caſes from what it is in the antient greek 
and latin. With reſpeR to languages, 
where the nouns admit of changes, ei- 
ther in the beginning, the middle, or 
ending, declenſion is properly the exprel- 
fon of all thoſe changes in a certain or- 
der, and by certain degrees called cafes. 
With regard to languages, where the 
nouns do not admit of changes in the 
ſame number, declenſion is the expreſſion 
of the different ſtates a noun is in, and the 
different relations it has; which difference 
of relations is marked by particles, and 
called articles, as a, the, gf, to, from, 
by, &, See ARTICLE, g 
Drelxxsiox of a diſeaſe is when it is paſt 
its height. 
DECLINA TION, in aſtronomy, the di- 
ſtance of any celeſtial object from the 
equinoRial, either northward or fouth- 
ward, It is either true or apparent, ac- 
cording as the real or apparent place of 
the object is conſidered. 
The declination being an arch of a ſe- 
condary of the equinottial intercepted be- 
tween a given point and the equinoctial, 
and perpendicular te the ſame, the de- 
clination of a ſtar, Sc. is found in the 
following manner. Firſt obſerve the al- 
titude of the pole, as PR (plate LXVII. 
fig. 6.) this ſubtracted from go“, gives 
the height of the equator A H; then the 
meridian altitude of the ſtar HD being 
obſerved, if it be greater than the altitude 
of the equator AH, the latter ſubtradted 
from the former, Jeaves the declination 
northward AD: or if the altitude of 
the ftar HT be leſs than that of the 
equator A H, the former ſultracted from 
the latter, lcaves the declination ſouth - 
ward T A. If the ſtar be in the qua- 
drant ZR, then the leaſt altitude MR, 
ſubtracted from the altitude of the pole 
PR, leaves the diſtance from the pole 
PM; which ſubtracted again from the 
quadrant PQ, , leaves the declination 


M ” 

B Tis method are conſtructed the tables 
of declination of the fixed ſtars, given 
us by Ricciolus and Dechales. 

To find the fun's or ſtar's declination by 
the globe, bring the ſun's place, or the 
Rar, to the meridian, and the degrees from 
the equinoctial there reckoned, either 
north or ſouth, are the declination at 
noon, 
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Circle of DECLINATION, 
Rejrattion of the DECLINATION. 


DEC 


The greateſt declinatiow of the ſun, or 
of the ecliptic, is commonly computed 
23* 30. See Ecxlr ric. 

See CIRCLE. 


See the 
article REFRACTION, 


DECLINATION of the ſea-compaſi, or 


needle, is its variation from the true me- 
ridian of any place. See VARIATION. 


DECLINATION of @ wall or plane for dials 


is an arch of the horizon, contained ei- 
ther between the plane and the prime ver- 
tical circle, if you reckon it from the eaſt 
or welt ; or elſe between the meridian 
andthe plane, if you account it from north 
or ſouth, There are many ways given 
by authors for finding the declination of 
a plane, of which all thoſe that depend 
upon the magnetic needle deſerve to be 
ſuſpected on many accounts. The com- 
mon method, by finding the ſun's hori- 
zontal diſtance from the pole of the plane, 
is ſubject to many errors and difficulties. 
The way therefore we would recommend 
as the belt for ſinding the declination of a 


plane, is by a declinator, See the nem 
article. 


DECLINATOR, or DecLIXATORY, an 


inſtrument contrived for taking the de- 
clinations, inclinations, and reclinations 
of planes, It is conſtructed in the fol- 
lowing manner: on a ſquare wooden 
board, ABCD (plate LXVII. fig. y. 
n 1.) deſcribe a (emicircle AED, and 
divide the two quadrants AE and ED 
into go?, each beginning from E, as in 
the figure: then having fixed a pin in 
the center F, fit a ruler KI upon the 
ſame, moveable thereon, with a box 
and needle K (ibid. no 2.) In order 
to take the declination of a plane, apply 
the fide AD to the plane propoſed, as 
MN (ibid. no z.) and move the ruler. 
FG, with the compaſs G, about the 

center F, till the needle reſt upon the 
line of the magnetical meridian of the 
place: if the ruler cut the quadrant in R, 
the plane is either direQy northern or 

ſouthern ; but if it cut between/D and K, 
the plane declines to the weſt; and if bo- 
tween A and E, to the eaſt, by the quan- 
tity of tlie angle GFE. 
Would you take the inclinations and re- 

clinations of planes with this mftrument, 
inſtead of the ruler and netdle, à thread 
with a plummet is fitted on a pin in the 
center F; then the ſide BC of the de- 
chnator BCD (ibid. 4.) — 
plied to the propoſed plane, as IL, if 


the plum - ing FG cut de ſonivitele 
AED, 
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AED in the point E, the plane is ho- 
rizontal; or if it cut the quadrant ED, 
in any point at G, then will EFG be 
the angle of inclination : laſtly, if apply- 
ing the ſide AB to the plane, the plum- 
met cut E, the plane is vertical. Hence 
if the quantity of the angle of inclination 
be compared with the elevation of the 
pole and equator, it is eaſily known whe- 
ther the plane be inclined or reclined. 
See INCLINATION and RECLINATION., 

DECLINING pials, thoſe which do not 

face directly any of the four cardinal 

ints. See the article DIAL. 
ECLIVIS, in anatomy, a muſcle other- 
wile called obliquus deſcendens.. See the 
article OBLIQUUS. 

DECLIVITY denotes juſt the reverſe of 
acchvity. . See ACCLIVITY. 

DECOCTION, in pharmacy, the boiling 

-Gmples, or other drugs, in order to ex- 
tract their virtues for ſome medicinal pur- 
pole. The general ſubjects of decoction 
are animals and vegetables, and ſome- 
times minerals, as antimony and quick- 
filver. The liquors which ſeꝛ ve to boil 
them, are water, wine, vinegar, milk, 
and whey. 
Decoction is moſtly employed about bal- 
ſamics, detergents, and cathartics ; for 
it is not ſo proper for cephalics, Sc. be- 
cauſe it exhales the more volatile parts, 
in which the virtues of all thoſe ingre- 
dients conſiſt. The harder bodies, as 
woods, dried roots, &c. require moſt 
Hoiling; but herbs and feeds need only 
be ſcalded. All thoſe decoctions which 
are reſtringent, and moſt of the eathartics, 
may, for greater elegance, be clarified ; 
but all fuch as are emollient, and in- 
tended to conſiſt of the ſoft and mucila- 
ginous parts of ſimples are by no means 
to be ſo managed. 

DECOLLA TION, beheading, a term fre- 
quently uſed in the phraſe, decollation 
of St. John Baptiſt, which denotes a paint- 
ing repreſenting the Baptiſt's head ſtruck 
off from the body. 

DECOMPOSITE LEAF, one whoſe pe- 

tiiole is twice divided betore it gives riſe 
to the leaf. 

DECOMPOSITION, in chemiſtry and 
pharmacy, the reduction of a body into 
its principles or component parts. See 
the article ANAL vs 18. 

DECORATION, in architecture, is uſed for 
whatever adorns a building, either with- 
outſide or within. The orders of architec- 
ture contribute a great deal to the deco- 
ration; but then the ſeveral parts of theſe 
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orders muſt have their juſt proportion, 
characters and ornaments, otherwiſe the 
fineſt order will bring confuſion rather 
than richneſs. See CORINTHIAN, Con. 
POSITE, Sc. ORDERS, 
Decorations, in churches, are paintings, 
feſtoons, vaſes, @c. occaſionally applicd 
to the walls, but with ſuch diſcretion as 
not to deſtroy the form and beauty of the 
architeQure, as is practiſed in Italy xt 
the ſolemn feaſts. See FESTOOx, Vast, 
Sc. 

DEcoRATION alſo ſignifies the ſcenes of 
theatres. See the article Scrxwne. 
In operas and other theatrical perſorm- 
ances, they muſt be often changed, in 
conformity to the ſubject. 

DECORTICATION, the fame with bark- 
ing of trees, Sce BARKING. 

DECORUM, in architecture, is the ſuit- 


ableneſs of a building, and the ſeveral 


parts and ornaments thereof, to the ſta- 
tion and occaſion. 

Vitruvius is very exact in this point, and 
gives rules exprelly for the appropriating 
the ſeveral orders to their natural cha- 
racters, 

DEcoruM is uſed by ſome to fignify the 
obſervmg a due reſpe& between the in- 
habitant and habitation. Whence Pal- 
ladio concludes that the principal entrance 
mutt never be regulated by any certain 
dimenſions, but according to the dignity 
of the perſon who is to live in it. 

DECOUPLE!,, in heraldry, the fame as un- 
coupled: thus, a chevron decoup's, is a 
a chevron wanting ſo much of it towards 
the point, that the two ends ftand at a 
diſtance from one another, being parted 
and uncoupled. 

DECOURS, in heraldry, the fame with 
decrement, See DECREMENT. 

DECO, a place made for catching wild- 
fowl. Hence, 

DECOY-DUCK is a duck that flies abroad, anc 
lights into company of wild ones, which 
by her allurements ſhe draws into the 
decoy. 

DECREF, an order made by a ſuperior 
power, for the regulation of an inferior. 

DECREE, in the civil law, is a determina- 
tion that the emperor pronounces upon 
hearing a particular caule between plain- 
tiff and defendant. 

DECREES of councils are the laws made by 
them, to regulate the doctrine and policy 
of the church. 

DECREEs in chancery, are the determina- 


tions of the lord chancellor, upon a full 


hearing of the merits of a cauſe, 
DECREET, 
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DECREET, in the law of Scotland, a fi- 
nal decree or judgment of the lords of 
ſeſhon, from which an appeal only lies 
to parliament, where we find them but 
too often reverſed ; a circumſtance ſure- 
ly not much to the honour of the auguſt 
bench, from whence the appeal lies. 

DECREMENT, in heraldry, hgnities the 

wane of the moon from the full to the 
new, Sce the article Moon. 
The moon in this ſtate is called moon de- 
creſſant, or in decours; and when borne 
in coat-armour, faces to the left fide of 
the eſcutcheon, as ſhe does to the right 
ſide when in the increment. See the ar- 
ticle CRESCENT, 

DECREPIT ATION, in chemiſtry, the 
act of calcining falt over the fire, till it 
ceaſe to crackle. The deſign of this is to 
free the ſalt from ſuperfluous moitture : 
hut as it is thereby rendered porous, and 
apt to imbibe the humidity of the air, it 
muſt always be kept very cloſe afterwards, 
leſt the air ſhould moiſten it anew. 

DECREPITATION is alfo applied to the 
crackling of the falts during the opera- 
tion. 

DECRETAL, in the canon- law, a letter 
of a pope, determining ſome point or 
queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical law. The 
decretals compoſe the ſecond part of the 
canon-law, The firſt genume one ac- 
knowledged by all the learned as ſuch, is 
a letter of pope Siricius, written in the 
year 38 5, to Himerus biſhop of "Tarra- 
gona, in Spain, concerning ſome diſor- 
ders which had crept into the churches of 
Spain, Gracian publiſhed a collection of 
decretals, containing all the ordinances 
made by the popes, till the year 1150. 

Gregory IX. in 1227, following the ex- 
MO of Theodoſius and Juſtinian, form- 
ed a conſtitution of his own, collecting 
into one body all the deciſions, and all 
the cauſes, which ſerved to advance the 
papal power: which collection of decre- 
tals was called the Pentateuch, becauſe it 
contains five books. 

DECTA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 
for the garden-beet, Sec BEET. 

DECUMANI ptexnTEs, in heraldry, the 
lame with dancette. See the article 
DANCETTE, 

DECUPELATION, a term uſed by Har- 
ris for decantation. See DECANTATION. 

DECUPLE PROPORT10N, that of ten to 
one. See the article PROPORT1ON. 

DECURIO, in roman antiquity, a com- 
mander of tea men in the army, or the 
chief of a decu y. See DECURY, 
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DECURIO MUNICIPALIS, a name given to 
the ſenators of the roman colonies. 

DEcuk1o, as appears from an inſcription 
in Gruter, was alſo a name given to cer- 
tain prieſts, intended for particular ſacri- 
fices or other religious ceremonies. Stru- 
vius conjectures that their name was de- 
rived from their aſſiſting at the ſacrifices 
of private families and houſes. 

DECURRENT LEAF, one which adheres 
immediately to the ſtalk of a plant, with- 
out any pedicle, and which has its lower 
part extended, and running a little way 
along the branch. 

DECURY, ten perſons ranged, under one 
chief, or leader, called the decurio. See 
the article DECUR1O, 

The roman cavalry was divided into 
decuries, which were ſubdiviſions of a 
century, each century containing ten de- 
curies. , 

DECUSSATION, a term in geometry, 
optics, and anatomy, hgniſying the croſſ- 
ing of any two lines, rays, or nerves, 

when they meet in a point, and then go 
on ſeparately from one another. 

DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inftrument, 
which, bv preſſing gently on the dura 
mater, cauſes an evacuation of the pus 
collected between the cranium and the 
beſore mentioned membrane, through the 
perforation made by the trepan. 

DEDDING TON, a market-town of Ox- 
fordſhire, about fifteen miles north of 
Oxford: welt longitude 19 20', and north 
latitude 81 65%. 

DEDHAM, a market - toven of Eſſex, about 
thirty-five miles north-eaſt of Chelms- 
ford: ealt long. 19 10, and north lat. 
$2" 5's 

DE Dl, in conveyances, imports a warranty 
given to a feoffee and his heirs, See the 
article WARRANTY. 

DEDICATION, a ſolemn devoting, or 
ſetting apart, any perſon or thing, to the 
ſervice of God, and the purpoſes of reli- 
uy_ See CONSECRATION, 

ication of a temple was performed by 
the heathens in the following manner : 
early in the morning, on the day of de- 
dication, the college of the pontiffs and 
other orders met, with a great crowd of 
people; and ſurrounding the temple, with 
garlands of flowers, the veſtal virgins 
holding branches of olive-trees in their 
hands, ſprinkled the outſide of the temple 
with luſtral water; then the perſon who 
conſecrated the temple, being the office of 
lome great magiſtrate, as prætor, cen- 
lor, Fc. drew near the gate, with a pon- 
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tiff at his ſide, to ſhew him the ceremo- 
nies; and holding with one hand the 
ſide · poſt of the gate, ſpoke thus: Ades, 
ades, Lucelle, (tor example) dum dedico 
templum hoc, ut mibi præeatis, poſtemque 
tencatis. Then the pontiff, holding the 
ceremonial in his hand, pronounced aloud 
the form of the conſecration, which the 
conſecrating perſon repeated after him, 
and the ceremony was expreſſed in theſe 
words, ſolemnia verba præeunte fontifice 
effari. After which they conſecrated the 
court of the temple, by ſacrificing a beaſt, 
whoſe entrails were laid on an altar of 
green turf; then, having taken the ſtatue 
of the deity to whom it was conſecrated, 
they anointed it with oil, and laid it on a 
. rubbed with oil: the ceremonies 
eing over, the conſecrating perſon had 
an inſcription, containing his name, qua- 
lity, and the year of the conſecration, ſet 
upon the temple. This dedication was 
to be authoriſed by the ſenate and people, 
and the college of pontiffs was to give 
their conſent to it. 


Feaft of DEDiCaT1ON, an anniverſary feſti- 


val among the Jews, in memory of Judas 
Maccabzus, who repaired and dedicated 
anew the temple and altar, which had 
been plundered and protaned by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. It was obſerved on the 
twenty- fiſth of Ciſleu, and continued 
eight days. 


The feaſt of DEDICATION, or rather the 


fealt of a ſaint, or patron of a church, 
called in our law-books ded:care, was ce- 
lebrated not only by the inhabitants of the 
place, but by thoſe of all the neighbouring 
villages, who reſorted thither; and ſuch 
aſſemblies were authoriſed by the king. 
The cuſtom is ſtill retained in ſome places, 
under the name of wakes, or vigil . 
DEDIicaATIoN, in matters of literature, the 
inſcribing a book, poem, play, or the 
like, to ſome perſon of diſtinction, ſerv- 
ing both as a protection, and honour to 
them, and a mark of the author's refpect 
for the perſon to whom he dedicates his 
work. 
Conringius has publiſhed a collection of 
dedications, which may be of ule to thoſe 
employed in this way, as containing ma- 
ny obſervations relative to divinity, hi- 
ſtory, phyſics, Sc. according to the dif- 
ferent ſubjects of the books. He has ſub· 
joined the prefaces and dedications of Pu- 
teanus, publiſhed by himſelf under the 
title of Pompz Proſphoneticæ. 
We cannot help obſerving, that dediea- 
tions paztake much of the nature of pa- 
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negyric, being not only written in 2 
pompous and florid ſtyle, but full of the 
praiſes of the patron. See the articl: 
PANEGYRIC, 

One of the moſt ſingular dedications we 
ever met with, and for which the author 
makes a very good apelogy, is that of the 
laſt part of Mr, Edwards's Hiſtory of 
Birds; it runs thus: 


E 
6 


The Oxx Eternal! the Incomprehenſiblc! 
the Omnipreſent! Omniſcient, and Al. 
mighty CREATOR of all things that ex- 
it! from Orbs immenſurably great, to the 
minuteſt Points of Matter, this AToy 
is Dedicated and Devoted, with all po. 
ſible Gratitude, Humiliation, Worſhip, 
and the higheſt Adoration, both of Body 
and Mind, by 


his moſt reſigned, low, 
and humble Creature, 


GEORGE EDWARDS, 


DEDICATORY, ſomething belonging ts 
a dedication, See the preceding artic!-, 

DEDIMUS POTESTATEM, in law, a com- 
miſhon granted to one or more perlons, 
for the forwarding and diſpatching tome 

act appertaining to a judge, or ſome 
court; as to take anſwers in chancety, 
depoſitions of witneſſes in a cauſe depend. 
ing in that court, and levy a fine in the 
common pleas, Cc. where perſons live 
in the country, or cannot travel. 

DEDUCTION, in commerce, a ſubtrad 
ing or retrenching a little ſum paid, fron 
à greater remaining yet unpaid. 

DEDUCTOR, in roman antiquity, a cli 
ent or perſon who attended his patron on 
public occaſions, 

DEDUTTIONE, in muſic, a name given 
to the riſing of the voice, in pronouncing 
the ſyllables ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, i; 
quia per has deducitur vox; in contradi- 
ſtinction to reductio, when the voice 
deſcends by theſe la, fol, fa, mi, th 
ut ; quia per has reducitur Vox. 

DEE, the name of ſeveral rivers, as that 
on which Cheſter ſtands, that whereon 
Aberdeen ſtands, Cc. See the artickes 


CHESTER and ABERDFEN., 

DEED, an inſtrument written on paper © 
parchment, comprehending ſome contri 
bargain, or agreement between the pat 
tics thereto, in relation to the matte 


therein contained, 
1 lus 
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The validity of a deed conſiſts in three 
principal things, viz. writing, ſealing, 


the and delivery. There are two kinds 
cle of deeds; wiz. deeds indented, and 
deeds poll ; which names chiefly im- 
* port the ſhape of them, the one being 
hor cut in and out at top, and the other 
the plain. A deed indented conſiſts of two 
' or more parts; for there are tripartite, 
quadripartite, quinquepartite, &c. deeds, 
in which reſpective deeds it is expreſſed, 
that the parties thereto have interchange- 
ably ſet their hands and ſeals. The rea- 
; ſon of indenting is, that whereas the ſe - 
lc! veral parties have each of them one, the 
Al. indenture may make it appear, that they 
ter belong to one and the ſame contract, by 
0 the their tallying. The ſeveral parts of deeds 
von by indenture appertain to the feoffer, 
| pol- grantor, or leſſor, &c. as to one part; 
rſhup, the feoffee, grantee, or leſſee, of another 
Body part; and ſome other perſons, as truſtees, 
a third, Sc. All the parts of an indent- 
ed deed, in law, are judged to make but 
bs one entire deed, > each part is of as 
greac force as all the parts together. 
ER A deed poll is that which conſiſts only 
IT: of one part, without being indented, . It 
LY 8 is uſed where a grantor, or vender in a 
Y bill of fale, Cc. only ſeals : there is no 
* need of · a counterpart, the nature of the 
Wm contract being ſuch, that it requires no 
| covenant from the grantee. 
dene E DEEMSTERS, or BEST ERS. All con- 
. troverſies in the Iſle of Man are decided 
lepend: without proceſs, writings, or any charges, 
= by by certain judges, choſen yearly from 
an among themſelves, called deemſters; 
War * there being two of them for each diviſion 
0 fro of the iſland : they fit judges in all courts, 
yy either for life or property; and, with the 
EPR, advice of the twenty-tour keys, declare 
fy © 2 what is law, in uncommon emergencies. 
atron o DEP sPA-LIxE, or DIP-SEA-LINE, in 
5 the ſea-language, a ſmall line to ſound 
with, ſome an hundred and fifty fathom 
7 1 long, with a hollow plummet at the head, 
75 * and tallow put into it, to bring up ſtones, 
ho wha gravel, land, ſhells, and the like, from 
1 the bottom, in order to know the diffe- 
' "WF ences of the ground; which being enter- 
, as that ed from time to time, in their books, by 
bern emparing of obſervations, they gueſs by 
_ their ſoundings, Sc. what coaſts they are 
b on, though they cannot ſee land. 
aper 0 DEEPING, a market-town of Lincoln - 
TY ſhire, about thirty-five miles ſouth of Lin- 
ras coln: welt lon. 20, and north lat. 3235. 
ne mad R. cer, in zoology, See the ar- 


ticle CERvus, 


1 
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DEER-HAYS, large nets, made of cords, to 
catch deer. Whoever keeps them, ex- 
cept in his own park, forfeits forty ſhil- 
lings a month, 

DEER-STEALERS are puniſhable by various 
laws and ſtatutes, made from time to 
time. Any offender convicted of deer- 
ſtealing, before a judge of gaol-delivery, 
may be tranſported by 5 Geo. I. cap. 
xxviii. And it is felony for perſons to 
appear armed and diſguiſed in a foreſt or 
park, and hunt or kill the deer, by 
6 Geo. I. cap. xxii. 

DEER-WEED, a name given to the luteola 
of botaniſts. See LUTEOLA. 

DE ESSENDO quitTuM DE TOLONIO, 
in law, a writ which lies for thoſe, who, 
by privilege, are free from the payment 
of toll, whenever they are diſturbed there- 
in. 

DE EXPENSIS uILIr uu, in law, an an- 
tient writ, commanding the ſheriff to levy 
the expences of a knight of the ſhire, for 
his attendance in parliament, being four 
ſhillings a day. There is alſo another 
writ of the like nature, de expenſis civium 
& burgenſium, tor levying two ſhillings a 
day, 2 the expences of every citizen and 
burgeſs of = ond 

DE FACTO, ſomething actually in fact, 
or exiſting, in contradiſtinction, to de jure, 
where a thing is only fo in juſtice, but 
not in fact: as a king de facto is a perſon 
that is in actual — of a crown, but 
has no legal right to the ſame; and a 
king de jure is the perſon who has a juſt 
right to the crown, though he is out of 
poſſeſſion thereof, 

DEFAMATION, the ſpeaking ſlanderous 
words of another; for which the ſlan- 
derer is puniſhable, according to the na- 
ture of his offence, either by action up- 
on the cate at common law, or by ſtature, 
or in the eccletiatticai court, No damages 
are given in the eccleſiaſtical court, but 
the puniſhment of the party is by way of 

enance. 

DEFAULT, in law, is generally taken for 
non-appearance in court, at a day aſſign- 
ed; but imports any omiſſion of that 
which we ought to do, for which judg- 
ment may be given againſt the defaulter. 
In the ul lenſe, if the plaintiff in a 
ſuit make default in appearance on a tri- 
al, he will be non-ſuited ; and where a 

defendant makes default, judgment ſhall 
be had againſt him by default. Jurors 
making default in their appearance, are 
to loſe and forteit iſſues. 
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the article DEFEISANCE. 


DEFECATE, or DEF CATE, in chemi- 


ſtry, a term 2 to a body freed and 
purged from fæces and impurities. See 
the article CLARIFICATION, c. 


DEFECTION, the deſerting, abandoning, N 


or falling off from a party, or intereſt, a 
rſon had been engaged in. 


DEFECTIVE, in 3 an appellation 


given to things which want ſome of the 
3 that naturally they ought to 


ave. Thus, 


DEFECTIVE NOUNS are thoſe which want 


one of the numbers, or one or more caſes. 
See the article NouN. 


ſame with diminiſhed third. Sec the ar- 
ticle DIMINISHED, 


law, a condition relating to ſome certain 
deed, which being * A the deed 
1s defeated and rendered void, as if it had 
never been made. 

There is this difference between a com- 
mon condition and a deſeiſance, wiz. 
that the condition is inſerted in, or an- 
nexed to the deed; but the defeiſance is 
a deed by itſelf, which has relation to an- 
other deed, 


DEFENCE, in fortification, all forts of 


works that cover and defend the oppolite 
poſts, as flanks, caſemates, parapets, and 
tauſſebrays. 
It is almoſt impeſſible to fix the miner 
to the jace of a baſtion, till the de- 
fences of the oppolite one are ruined, 
that 1s, till the parapet of its flank is 
beaten down, and the cannon, in all 
arts that can fire upon that face which 
is attacked, are diſmounted. 


condition to reſiſt or oppoſe an enemy, 


Line of DEFENCE, a {uppoſed line drawn 


from the angle of the curtin, or from 
any other part in the curtin, to the flank- 
ed angle of the oppoſite batlion. See the 
articles CURTIN and BasTION, 

A line of deſence repreſents the flight of 
a muſquet-ball from the place where the 
muſqueteers ſtand. to ſcour the face of the 
baſtion, and ought never to exceed the 
reach of a muſquet. It is either fichant 
or razant ; the firſt is when it is drawn 
from the angle of the curtin to the flank - 
ed angle: the Jaſt, when it is drawn 


from a point in the curtin, razing the 
face of the baſtion. 


DEFENCE, in Jaw, fignifies a plea, or what 


the defendant ought to make after the 


{356 ] 
DEFEASANCE, or DEFEISANCE. See 


DEP 


plaintiff's count, or declaration, viz. that 
he clefends all the wrong, force, and da. 
mages, where and when he ought, Ge. 
If the defendant would plead to the ju- 
riſdiction, he muſt omit the words 9where 
and when be ought ; and if he would ſhew 
any diiability in the plaintiff, and demand 
judgment, if the plaintiff ſhall be an- 
iwered unto, then he ought to omit the 
defence of the damage. There is a full 
defence uſually in perſonal actions. 

DEFENCES, in heraldry, are the weapons 
of any beaſt, as the horns of a itag, the 
tuſks of a wild boar, &c. 

DEFEND, a term uſed in our old ſtatutes, 
for, to prohibit or forbid. 


DEFECTIVE THIRD, among muſicians, the DEFENDANT, in law, the perſon ſued 


in an action perſonal; as tenant is he who 
is ſued in an action real. See AcT10Nn, 


DEFEISANCE, or DErrASANcE, in our DEFENDEMUS, in law, a word former. 


ly uled in gifts and grants, having this 
force, that it binds the donor and his 
heirs to defend the donee, if any perſons 
claimed right to, or laid any incumbrance 
on, the thing given, otherwiſe than is 
contained in the deed of gitt. 
DEFENDBR of the faith, a peculiar title, 
belonging to the king of Great Britain, 
as Catholic does to the king of Spain, 
Chriſtian to the king of France, Cc. 
This title was firſt given by pope LeaX, 
to king Henry VIII. tor writing again 
Luther. | 
DEFENDERE SF PER cores sun, 
ſignified to offer duel or combat. See the 
articles COMBAT and DuzL. 
DEFENERRE UNICA MANU, in law-writers, 
ſignifies to wage law by denying the sc. 
cuſation upon oath, 
DEFENDERS, in church-hiſtory, the ſame 
with advocates, Sce ADVOCATE. 


To be in a poſture of DEFENCE, is to be in a DEFENDING, in fortification, the fi: 


with flanking. See the articles DEFENCE 
and FLARKINS. 

DEFENSITIVE, in ſurgery, ſignif es! 
bandage, plaſter, Cc. to defend any pal 
from external injuries. 

DEFENSOR, DEFENDER, in eccleſialt 
cal writers, the fame wich advocats, 
See the article ADVOCAT®. : 

DEFERENT, in anatomy, a term applied 
to certain veſſels in the body, that fene 
for the conveyance of humours from one 
part to another. See DEFERENT! 
VASA. 

DEFERENT, in the ptolemaic aſtronomſ 
a circle invented to account for the e 
centsicity, perigee, and apogee of t 

lanets. See the articles EPICYCLE I 
TOLEMAIC SYSTEM. 
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DEFERENTIA vasa, two white, ſolid, 
flatted tubes, one lying on the right fide, 
the other on the left, from the epididy- 
mis, of which they are continuations : 
each of them runs up in the cellular va- 
gina of the ſpermatic veſſels, as high as 
the openings in the abdominal muſcles; 
the blood veſſels lying forward, and the 
vas deferens behind them. 

Their uſe is to carry the ſemen from the 

epididymes to the veſiculz ſeminales ; 

and, in the coitus, to diſcharge it into the 
thra. 

DEFFAIT, or DecariTeE, a term uſed 
by the french heralds, to ſignify that a 
beaſt has the head cut off tmooth ; in 
contradiſtinction to eſtete, which we call 
eraſed, where the head is, as it were, 
torn off, leaving the neck ragged. 

DEFICIENT, in general, ſignifies much 
the ſame with defective. See DEFECTIVE. 

DEFICIENT HYPEREOLA, one with only 
one aſy mptote, and two hyperbolical legs 
running out infinitely towards the aſym - 
ptote, but contrary ways. See the ar- 
ticle HYPERBOLA, 

DEFICIENT INTERVAL, in muſic, one 
leſs by a comma than it ought to be. 
See COMMA and INTERVAL. 

DEFICIENT NUMBERS, thoſe whoſe parts 
or multiples added together, fall ſhort of 
the integer whereof they are the parts ; 
ſuch is 8, its parts, 1, 2, 4, making 
only 7. See the article NUMBER, 

DEFILE, in fortification, a ſtrait narrow 

aſſage, through which a company of 
— or foot can pais only in file, by 
making a ſmall front; ſo that the enemy 
may take an opportunity to ſtop their 
march, and to charge them with ſo much 
the more advantage, in regard that thoſe 
in the front and rear, cannot reciprocal - 
ly come to the relief of one another, 

To DEFILE is to reduce an army to a ſmall 
front, in order to march through a defile. 

DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to 
an article that has a preciſe determinate 
ſignification; ſuch as the article the in 
engliſh, le and la in French, &c. which 
fix and aſcertain the noun they belong to 
ſome particular, as the king, le roy ; 
whereas in the quality of king, de roy, 
the articles of and de mark nothing pre- 
ciſe, and are therefore indefinite. 

DEFINITION, the ſhewing the meaning 

of one word by ſeveral other not ſynony- 

mous terms. 

The meaning of words being only the ideas 

they are made to ſtand for, by him that 

ules them, the meaning of avy term is 
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then ſhewed, or the word is defined, 
when, by other words, the idea it is 
made the fign of, and is annexed to it 
in the mind of the ſpeaker, is, as it 
were, repreſented and let before the view 
of another; and thus its ſignification is 
aſcertained. This is the only end and 
ule of definitions, and therefore the only 
meaſure of what is, or is not, a good de- 
finition. 
The names then of ſimple ideas are in- 
capable of being defined, becaule the ſe- 
veral terms of a definition ſignifying ſe- 
veral ideas, they can altogether by no 
means, repreſent an idea which has no 
compoſition at all ; and therefore a defi- 
nition, which 1s properly but ſhewing the 
meaning of any one word by ſeveral others, 
not ſignifying the ſame each, can in the 
names of ſimple ideas have no place. 
Definitions, which then take place in 
compound ideas only, are of two forts z 
the definition of the name, which is the 
explanation of what any word means; 
and the definition of the thing, which 
explains in what the nature of that thing 
conſiſts. 
In order to form a definition of any thing, 
we muſt employ theie three acts of the 
mind, firſt compare the thing to be defin- 
ed with other things that are moſt like to 
itſelf, and ſee wherein its eſſence and na- 
ture agrees with them; and that is called 
the general nature or genus in a defini- 
tion: ſo, if you would define what wine 
is, firſt compare it with other things like 
itſelf, as cyder, perry &c. and you will 
entially with them in 
this, that it is a fort of juice. Secondly, 
conſider the moſt remarkable and primary 
attribute, property, or idea, wherein the 
thing differs from thoſe other things that 
are moſt like it, and that is its cfſential 
or ſpecific difference: ſo that wine differs 
from cyder and perry, and all other juices, 
in its being preſſed from a grape. This 
may be called its ſpecial nature, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other juices. 
Thirdly, join the general and ſpecial na- 
ture together, or the genus and the dif- 
ference, and theſe wag up a definition; 
ſo the juice of a grape, or juice preſſed 
from grapes, is th: definition of wine. 
Here it muſt be obſerved, that in ſpeak- 
ing of the genus and difference, as com- 
poling a definition, it mutt always be un- 
derſtood, that the neareſt genus and ſpe- 
cific difference are CM us oy ; 
The next general nature, or the neareſt 
genus, mult be uſed in a definition, be- 
| caule 
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enuſe it includes all the reſt: as if L were 
to define avine, I muſt ſay, wine is à juice, 
which is the neareſt genus; and not ſay, 
ewine is a liquid, which is a reinote gene- 
ral nature; or, wine is a ſubſtance, which 
is yet more remote, for juice includes 
both liguid and ſubſtance. Beſides neither 
of theſe two remote general natures would 
make any diſtinftion betwixt wine and a 
thouſand other ſubſtances, or other li- 
quids: a remote genus leaves the thing 
too much undiſtinguiſned. The ſpeci- 
fic difference is that primary attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes __ ſpecies from one 
another, while they ſtand ranked under 
the ſame general nature or genus; fo 
that the ſpecific difference of wine is its 
preſſure =o the grape, as cyder is preſſ- 
ed from apples, and perry from pears. 
In definitions we muſt alſo uſe the pri- 
mary attribute that diſtinguiſhes the ſpe- 
cies, or ſpecial nature; and not attempt 
to define wine by its particular taſtes, or 
effects, or rather properties, which are 
but ſecondary, or conſequential, when its 
preffure from the grape is the moſt obvi- 
eus and primary Kamezien of it from all 
other juices. In ſome caſes, indeed, it is 
not ſo eaſily known, which is the prima- 
ry idea that diſtinguiſhes one thing from 
another; ſo ſome would as ſoon de- 
fine winter by the coldneſs of the ſea- 
fon, as by the ſhortneſs of the days, tho' 
'the ſhortneſs of the days is doubtleſs the 
- moſt juſt, primary, and philoſophical dif- 
ference ; ſince winter-days-are always the 
ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeſt : be- 
fides, the ſhortneſs is one cauſe of the 
coldneſs, but the coldneſs is no cauſe of 
their ſhortneſs. 
The ſpecial rules for a good definition are 
thete : 1. A definition muſt be univerſal, 
er adequate, that is, it muſt agree to all 
the particular ſpecies or individuals that 
are included under the ſame idea. 2. It 
muſt be proper, and peculiar to the thing 
defined, ene to that alone. Theſe 
two rules, being obſerved, will always 
render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined, that is, the definition may 
be uſed in the place of the thing defined ; 
or they may be mutually affirmed con- 
eerning each other. 3. A definition thould 
be clear and plain; and indeed it is a 
general-rule concerning the definition both 
of names and things, that no word ſhould 
be uſed in either of them, which has any 
difficulty in it, unleis it has been before 
defined, 4. A definition ſhovld be ſhort, 
ſo that it myft have no tautolegy in it, 
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nor any words ſuperfluous. 5. Neither 


DEFINITO 


DEF 


the thing defined, nor a mere ſynonymous 
name ſhould make any part of the defini. 
tion. 
Though the defining by the genus and 
difference be the ſhorteſt way, yet it may 
be doubted whether it be the beſt ; cer. 
tainly it is not the only, and ſo not ab- 
ſolutely necefſary. Thus, man may be 
defined to be a folid extended ſubſtance, 
bawing es ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and 
the faculty of reaſoning: and certainly the 
meaning of the word man would be as 
well underſtood as when it is defined 2 
rational animat. 


DEFINITION, in rhetoric, 1s defined by Ci- 


cero, a ſhort comprehenſive explanation 
of a thing. 

The definitions of the orator, it muſt be 
obſerved, differ much from thoſe of the 
logician and philoſopher : the orators take 
a — compaſs, and define things more 
ornamentally : thus, man it a curious 
work of an almighty creator, framed aſter 
his own image, endued with reafon, and 
born with immortality: but this rhetorical 
definition, in ſtrictneſs, comes nearer to 
the nature of a deſcription, than any ac- 
curate definition, 


DEFINITIVE, a term applied to whatever 


terminates a proceſs, queſtion, c. in op- 
poſition to r and interlocutory. 
is uſed for an aſſeſſor or 
counſellor of a general or ſuperior in mo- 
naſteries, or other religious places. Set 
MONASTERY and CONVENT. 


DEFLAGRATION, in chemiſtry, the 


kindling or ſetting fire to a ſalt, mineral, 
Sc. either alone or mixed for that pur- 
poſe, with a ſulphureous one, in order to 
purify it. 

The following proceſs is much recom- 
mended for its uſe in trying the ſtrength 
of brandies, or other vinous liquor: mea- 
ſure out a quantity of the liquor, and then 
heat it, and ſet it on fire; if, after it 
ceaſes to burn, the quantity remaming 
is half as much as that meaſured out for 
the trial was, then the ſpirit is found to 
conſiſt of half water, and half totally in- 
flammable ſpirit, that ts, it is what we un- 
derſtand by perfect proof; and according 


as the remainder is more or leſs than half 


the original quantity, it is ſo much belaw 
or ſo much above proof. This method 
is much more certain than that by the 
crown of bubbles, which ariſes upon ſhak- 
ing the ſpirit in a phial. The above pro- 
ceſs has been greatly improved by Monl. 
Geoffroy. Sec Mem. Acad. Pas, 1718. 

DEFLEC L[10N 


* 
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DEFLECTION, : of the _ of light, a 
property which Dr. Hook obſerved in 
1675, and read an account of before the 
Royal Society, March 18, the fame year. 
He fays, he found it different both from 
reflection and refraction, and that it was 
made towards the ſurface of the opaque 
body, nc 1 
This is the fame property, which Sir 
Iſaac Newton calls inflection. See the 
article INFLECTION. 
DEFLOWERING, the act of taking 


- away a woman's virginity. See the ar- 


ticle VIRGINITY. 

DEFLUXION, in medicine, the falling 
of humours from a ſuperior to an in- 
ferior part of the body. See the articles 
CATARKRH and PHTHISIS, 

DEFLUxXION on the eyes. See the article 
EYE. 

DEFORCEMENT, in law, the cafting 
any one out of his land, or a with-hold- 
ing of lands and tenements by force 
from the right owner. 

DEFORCEMENT, in the law of Scotland, 

is uſed for reſiſting, or offering violence 
to the officers of the law, while they are 
actually employed in the exerciſe of their 
functions, by putting its orders and ſen- 
tences in execution, 
The puniſhment of this crime is con- 
fikcation of moveables, joined with ſome 
arbitrary puniſhment, as fine, impriſon- 
ment, baniſhment, or WR pains, ac- 
cording to the degrees 0 violence, and 
other circumſtances which aggravate the 
crime. 

DEFORCEOR, in law, is a perſon that 
overcomes and caſts forth another from 
his lands and tenements by force, and 
differs from a diſſeiſor on this account. 
1. That a man may be diſſeiſed with- 
out force. 2. A man may deforce ano- 
ther that never was in poſſeſſion, as 
where many have a right to lands, as 
common heirs, and one of them enters 
and keeps out the reſt. A deforceor like- 
wile differs from an intruder who is 
made by a wrongful entry only into 
land, Cc. void of a poſſeſſor, whilſt 
a deforceor is he that holds out againſt 
the right heir. See the articles DrsSE1SOR 
and INTRUSION, 

DEFORMITY, the want of that uni- 
formity neceſſary to conſtitute the beauty 
of an object. Lee the article BEAUTY. 
The deformity of the body may he pre- 
vented by forming and moulding it in 
infancy, as by ſtroking up the calves of 

the legs to keep them from falling too 
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low; and by ſtroking up the forehead, 
to keep it from ſinking, by proper ban- 
dages, &c. 
According to a late ingenious writer, the 
proper province of a deformed perſon is 
the improvement of the mind; and his 
duſineſs, only ſuch as depends on inge- 
nuity. If he cannot be a 1 ad 
to adjuſt the heels, he may be a ſchool- 
maſter, to inſtru the head. He would 
appear ill, as a herabi in a proceſſidn ; 
but may paſs very well, as a merchant 
upon the exchange. He cannot be a 
graceful actor on the ſtage, but he may 
produce a good play, He can acquire 
no glory by the ſword, but he _— 
the pen. On looking about him, he wi 
find many avenues to fame barred againſt 
him: but ſome are ſtill open, through 
that of virtue; and thoſe, if he has a 
right ambition, he will moſt probably 
attempt to pals. | 
In this manner does that truly ingenious 
writer apologize for, and make the en- 
comium of deformity. See Hay's Eſſay 
on Deformity. | 

DEFOSSION, BURYING ALIVE, a pu- 
niſhment which the Romans inflicted on 
ſuch of the veſtals as were guilty of in- 
continency. The Hungarians too are 
faid to puniſh women convicted of 
adultery in the ſame manner. 

DEFTFRDAR, or DEFTARDAR, in the 
turkiſh and perfian polity, an officer of 
ſtate, anſwering to our lord treaſurer, 
who appoints deputies in every province. 
See the article TREASURER. 

DEGENERATION, orDEGENERATING, 

in general, denotes the growing worſe, or 
lohng ſome valuable qualities whereof 
a thing was formerly poſſeſſed. 
Some naturaliſts have been of opinion, 
that things are capable of degenerating 
into x quite diſtin ſpecies ; but this is 
a chimera. All that happens, in the 
degeneration of a plant, for inſtanee, is 
the loſing its uſual beauty, colour, ſmell, 
Sc. a misfortune entirely owing to its 
being planted in an improper 1, cli- 
mate, Ec. 

DFEGLUTITION, in medicine, the act 
of ſwallowing the food performed by 
means of the tongue driving the aliment 
into the œſophagus, which, by the con- 
traction of the ſphincter, protrudes the 
contents downwards. 

DEGRADATION, the act of depriving 
a perſon for ever of a dignity or degree 
of honour, and taking away the title, 
ba ge and privileges of it. 

Dioka- 


: 
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DEGRADATION is alſo a puniſhment 


de- 
linquent. eccleſiaſtics. The canon-law 
diſtinguiſhes it into two ſorts, the one 


fſummary by word only; the other 
ſolemn, by ſtripping the perſon degraded 
ol thoſe ornaments and rights which are 
. the 1 of his order or degree. 


The 
egradation 

by the 
is cleri- 


canoniſts likewiſe diſtinguiſh 
from depoſition, underſtandi 
latter the depriving a man of 


cal orders, but by the former, only the 


removing hin from his rank or degree. 
In the antient primitive church, de- 


.- grading a clergyman was reducing him 
to the ſtate ard communion of laymen, 


y which Voſſius and others underitand 
thruſting down a clergyman to com- 
municate with laymen, without the rails 
of the chancel. The full import of the 
hraſe, however, is the depriving him of 
is orders, and reducing him to the 
fimple condition of a layman, a punifh- 
ment inflicted for ſeveral offences, as 
adultery, theft, or fraud : and clergy- 
men thus. xeduced, were ſeldom allowed 
to recover their antient ſtation, except 
upon ſome great neceſſity, of very preſ- 
fing reaſon. Some have thought that de- 
adation. d;d not reduce the clergy to the 
Lats of mexe laymen, and that on account 
of the indelible character acquired by or- 
dination, but this is an opinion unknown 


to the antient writers of the chriſtian 


church. Degradation in the romiſh 
church is attended with a great deal of 
ceremony. The offender is ſtripped of 
his pontifical veſtments, and at the ſame 
time the perſon who degrades him krapes 
bis fingers with a knife, of a little piece 
of glals, declaring to him that the 
power of conſecrating, bleſſing and 
faaQifying, is taken from him: he 
eraſes the marks of the tonſure in the 
fame manner, which a barber compleats 
by ſhaving his head all over. 


DEGRADATION, in painting, expreſſes the 


leſſening the appearance of diſtant ob- 
jets in a landſkip, in the ſame manner 
as they. would appear. to an eye placed 
at that diſtance —5 them. See the ar- 
ticles PERSPECTIVE and LAN DSK Ir. 


DEGRADED CROSS, in- heraldry, a 


croſs divided into ſteps at each end, di- 
miniſhing as they aſcend towards the 
cent r, called by the french perronnee. 
See plate LXVII. fig. 8. 


- DEG&EF, in geometry, a diviſion of a 


circle, includmg; a three hundred and 


fxtieth part of its circumference, 
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DEGREE of longitude. 
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Every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into three hundred and lixty parts, called 
degrees, and each degree divided into 
ny parts, called minutes ; each 
of thele minutes being again divided into 
ſixty ſeconds, each ſecond into thirds, 
and each third into fourths, and ſo on. 
See the articles MtnuTE, SEconn,&c, 
By this means no more degrees or parts 
are reckoned in the greateſt circle than 
in the leaſt that is, and therefore if the 
ſame angle at the center be ſubtended by 
two concentrical arches, as many degrees 
are counted in the one, as in the other ; 
for theſe two arches have the ſame pro- 
portion to their whole peripheries. For 
example. Let ACB (plate LXVII. fig. g.) 
be an angle, and from the center C let 
there be deſcribed two arches,, AB, DE, 
ſubtending the angle. There are as 
many degrees and minutes contained in 
the arch A B, as in the arch DE, altho' 
the radius of the arch A B.were only a 
foot long, and the radius. of the other 
reached the fixed ſtars. It is true indeed 
that a degree in the arch AB is ſo much 
leſs than a degree of the arch DE, as 
its radius CB is leſs than CE. The 
angle C is ſaid to be of ſo many degrees 
or minutes as the arch which tubtends it 
contains of ſuch parts. 


DecGREEB of latitude. See the article La- 


TITUDE., 

See the article 
LONGITUDE, 

A degree of the meridian on the ſurface 
of the globe is variouſly determined by 
various obſervers... Mr. Picart meaſured a 
degree in the latitude of 499 21, and 
found it equal to 57060 french toiſes. But 
the french mathematicians, who have 
lately examined Mr. Picart's operations, 
aſſure us, that the degree in that latitude 
is 37183 toiſes. Our countryman Mr. 
Norwood meaſured the diſtance between 
London and Vork, and found it 905751 
engliſh feet, and finding the difference of 
latitudes 2 287, determined the quantity 
of one degree to be 367196 engliſh feet, 
or 69 engliſh miles, 288 yards. Mr. 
Maupertuis meaſured a degree in Lapland, 
in the latitude of 66 20, and found it 
57433 toiles. A degree was likewiſe 


. meaſured at the equator by other french 


mathematicians, and found to be con- 
ſiderably leſs than in the latitude of Paris. 
Whence it appears, that the earth is not a 
ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid. See the 
articles EARTH, SPHEROLD, &c, 
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4 Our theory of navigation being found- in the quadrantal arch of the meridian, 
4 ed upon an hypotheſis of the degrees both in the ſphere and ſpheroid with 
= of latitude being all equal, muſt of their ditferences, as calculated by the 
h conſequence be very erroneous, where - Rev. Mr. Murdoch. 
1 fore we here inſert a table of the degrees | 
85 A Table of Arches of the Meridian to the Spheroid 
l. and Sphere, in Minutes of the Equator, 
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notes an interval in Kinſhip, by which 
proximity and remoteneſs of blood ate 
computed. In computing degrees ot 
conſanguinity, the rule of the civil law is 
univerial, either in the dire& or colla- 
teral, otherwite called the oblique line, 
for as many generations as thee are, fo 
many degrees there are likewiſe. But in 
the canon-law, the rule 1s different for 
the oblique line. And here a diftintion 
is made between the equal and the un- 
equal oblique line. In the firſt caſe the 


rule is, as many degrees as the perſons 


allied are diſtant from the common Rock, 
ſo many they are diſtant from one ano- 
ther. In the other caſe the rule is: As 
many degrees as the moſt remote 1s 
diltant from the common ſtock, fo many 
the perſons are diſtant from one another. 
Heoce the ſiſter of a perſon's grandfather 
by the civil law is dittant from that 
perſon in the fourth degree; whereas, by 
the canon- law, ſhe is only in the third 
degree, 


DEGREE, in chemiſtry, denotes the ſtate 


or intenſeneſs of fire. See FIRE, 


Conjoint DEGREES. See CONJOINT. 
DEGREES of compariſon, in grammar. See 


COMPARISON and PosITIve, Cou- 
PARATIVE and SUPERLATIVE. 


DEGREES, in muſic, are the little intervals 


whereof the concords, or harmonica] 
intervals are compoſed, See the articles 
INTERVAL and CONCORD, 

Muſical degrees are three, 1ſt. The 
greater tone, whoſe ratio is $: 9. 2. 
The lei tone, whoſe ratio is 9: 10. and 
3. The ſemitone, whoſe ratio is 15: 16. 
By theſe alone a ſound can be moved 
upwards or downwards ſucceſſively, 
from one extreme of a concord to ano- 
ther, and produce true melody; and b 
means of theſe, ſeveral voices are alſo 
capable of the neceſſary variety in paſſing 
from concord to concord. As to the 
original of theſe degrees, they ariſe out 
of the hmple concords, and are equal 
to their differences. Thus 8: 9, is the 
difference of a fourth and a fifth; 9: 10, 
is that of a leſſer third and fourth, or of 


a fifth and greater ſixth; and 15: 16, is 


the difference of a greater third and 
fourth, or of a fifth and a leſſer fixth. 


The degrees being only certain mediums 


contrived to be put betwixt the extreanzs 
of concords, for moderating their ine- 
quality, are of uſe only with regard to 
goncords ; fo that when the voice has 
moved one degree, the ear is not ſauſ- 
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DECREE, in the cicil and canou-laav, de- 


D E G 
ned {ill we come to the other, which 
therefore mutt be concord to the firſt 
find. By the fit divition therefore, of 
the conceding, intervals into leller Ones, 
the voice will move ſmobthly from one 
note to another, and the hearer be prr- 
pared for a more exquiſite reliſh of the 
perfect intervals, whole extreums :ue the 
proper notes in which the ear finds the 
expected reſt and pleaſure. For the ue 
of the degrees in the cor. itruction of th- 
fcalc of muſic. See SCALE and Gau. 


D:GREgS ju the peripatetic philoſophy, art 


tholc entities which being multiplied iu 
the tame ſubject render it more active, 


and that intentively rather than exten- 
tively. 


Paredical DEGREE, in algebra. See the 


article PARODICAL. 


DEGREE, in univerkties, denotes a quality 


conferred on the ſtudents or members 
thereof as a teſtimony of their profici- 
ency in the arts or ſciences, and intitling 
them to certain privileges. 
The degrees are much the ſame in al] 
univertities, but the laws thereof, and 
the previous diſcipline or exerciſe difter, 
The degrees are batchelor, maſter, and 
doctor, inſtead ot which laſt, in ſome 
foreign univerſities, they have licentiate, 
In each faculty, there are two degrecs, 
batchelor and doctor, which were anti- 
ently called batchelor and maſter. In 
the arts likewiſe there are two degrees 
which ſtill retain the antient denomi- 
nation, viz, batchelor and maſter, See 
BATCHELOR, MasTER, DocToOR. 
With regard to obtaining degrees at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, matters are nearly 
on the ſame footing; only at Cambridge, 
the diſcipline is ſomewhat more ſeveie, 
and the exerciſes more difficult. For the 
degree of batchelor of arts, beſides reſi- 
dence in the univerſity near four years, 
it is required that the perſon in the laſt 
ycar have defended three queſtions in na- 
tura] philoſophy, mathematics, or ethics, 
and anſwered the objeëtions of three ſe— 
veral opponents at two ſeveral times; 25 
alſo, that he have oppoled three timcs. 
Aiter which, being examined by the 
maſter and fellows of the college, he is 
referred to ſeek his degree in the ſchools, 
where he ts to ſit three days, and be 
examined by two matters of arts appoint- 
cd for the purpoſe, For the degree of 
maſter of arts, the candidate js obliged 
three ſeveral times to maintain two phi- 
loſophical queſtions in the public ſchools, 
and to antwer the objections brought 
agalpt, 
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work muſt be left to n2:ure, for birth- 
pains will at length come on ſponta- 
neouſly. : : 
If the navel-ſtring appears firſt, and is 
compreſſed ſoon after by the head of the 
infant, its life is in danger, and the 
remedy is to return the infant, and re- 
duce the cord, till the head fills the orifice: 
but if this cannot be done, the woman 
muſt be put in a fuitable poſture, and 
the child muſt be extracted by me feet. 
When the placenta prelents itfelf, which 
13 known by its ſpungy, ſoft, texture, 
and the great quantity of blood flowing 
at the fame time, it requires ſpeedy 
afiftance. If the membranes are en- 
tixe, they ſhould be broke ; the placenta 
and membranes ſhould be reduced into 
the uterus, and the child be extracted by 
the feet; which is more caſily performed 
in the membranes, than in the uterus, 
and put into a proper fituation : but if 
the placenta is diſengaged from its mem- 
branes, and theie are broke, and the 
placenta, or both, appear before the in- 
tant, they may be brought away firſt, 
and the infant immediately afterwards, 
When there is a great flux of hlood from 
outward accidents, the iniant ſhould be 
immediately delivered by art, though the 
mother is not in true Jahour. If the 
uterus is opened, and the vagina relaxed, 
as in this caſe they commonly are, the 
child muſt be extracted by the feet; if 
not, they mult be mollified with freſh al, 
and the infant delivered as before. 

After all laborious births, the woman is 
generally weak, and apt to faint: there- 
tore, her ſpirits ſhou'd be kept up by a 
glaſs of hot wine, or analeptic water, 
which mult be repeated as oft as there is 
occaſion. 

If aſter the child is born, the placenta 
does not ſoon follow, and it adheres to 
the womb, tke woman is not to change 
her poſture immediately, but the mid- 
wife's hand is to be introduced into the 
womb, as far as the placenta, taking 
the vave]-ſtring tor a guide; and taking 
hold of it, the is to move it gently to 
2nd fro, in order to loolen and extract 
it. (ibid. no 9.) If it adheres too clolely, 
t is not to be pulled forcibly, or broken: 
it will be bet to wait half an hour, 
keeping the hand in the uterus, for fear 
of its clofing, till it comes away of itlelt, 
or may be ſeparated without force. It, 
through the unſkilfulneſs of the midwife, 
the orifice of the womb cloſes, before it 
8 come away, aloetic pills muſt be taken 
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every evening. If it putrefies, the pa- 
tient dies, or falls into dangerous fevers. 
See the article PLACENTA. 

After delivery, the woman ſhould be 
put into bed, and a folded ſheet put 
under her hips, in order to receive the 
lochia. See the article LoCHla. 

Warm linnen ſhould be applied to the 
genital parts, to keep out the air, and 
a comprels, dipped in warm wine, 
ſhould be applied to the belly, but not 
too tight. 

If there are violent pains after delivery, 
they generally proceed from the after- 
birth's being retained, or part of it; 
from blood clotted, or concreted, in the 
uterus ; from hard labour; from a detect 
in the flux of the lochia; or from wind, 
eſpecially if the woman has not been 
ſwathed in a proper way. In this caſe, 
hot diluents are proper, or an infuſion 
of camomile flowers, drank as tea, or 
broths with caraway ſeeds ; or worm- 
wood, or camomile flowers; or thin 
orange peel 3j. or a bitter tincture in a 
proper infuſion, taken hot. An ounce or 


two of oil of ſweet almonds, taken in a 
hot vehicle, is excellent. 


DELLY, the capital of a province of the 


fame name, and at preſent of all the 
hither India: caſt long. 79“. and north 
lat. 289. 


It is a large and populous city, ten miles 
in circuraterence. ' 


DELOS, the principal of the Cyclades- 


iflands, in the Archipelagg : eaſt long. 
25% co, and north lat. 379, 26“ 


DELPHIN, or DOLPHIN. See the ar- 


ticle DOLPHIN. 


DELPHINIUM, LaRK's SPUR, in botany, 


a genus of the polyandria-trigymia clats 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts 
of five unequal petals, diſpoſed circular- 
by ; of thele the upper one is anteriorly 
more obtuſe than the others, and 1s 
emarginated, and extended behind into 
a tubulated horn, v hich is ſtraight, long, 
and obtuſe ; the others are of an ovato- 
lanceolated -hgure, patent and nearly 
equal: the fruit conſiſts of one or three 
captules, of an ovato-ſubylated figure, 
ſtraight, compoled of a ſingle valve, and 
opening inwards : the ſeeds are numerous 
and angular: theſe tceds called ſtaphi- 
lagria, or ſtaveſacre, in the ſhops, are 
uted to deſtroy vermin in childrens heads. 
See plate LXIX. fig. 1. 


DELPHINUS, in ichthyology, a genus 


of fiſhes, of the ordex of the 


N lagiuri, 
the characters of which are, 


lat they 
have 
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have teeth in each jaw, that the fiſtula 


is fituated in the middle of the head, and 


that the back is pinnated, or furniſhed 
with fins. . 

To this genus belong the dolphin, the 
porpeſſe, and the grampus, or north 
caper. See the articles DOLPHIN, &c. 


DELPHINUS, in aftronemy, a conſtella- 


tion of the northern hemiſphere, whole 
ſtars in Ptolemy's and Tycho's cata- 
logues are ten, and in Mr, Flamſtecd's 
eighteen. 


DELSBERG, or DESBERG, a town of 


Switzerland, about ſeventecn miles ſouth- 


_ weſt of Baſil. 
DELTOIDES, in anatomy, a thick tri- 


* 


angular muſcle of the arm, being one 
of the three elevators. See the article 
ELEVATOR. 

This muſcle/arifes from the clavicle, aud 
the acromion and ſpine of the ſcapula; 
and terminates, at four fingers breadth 
below the neck of the humerus. Sce the 
article HUMERUS. 


DELUGE, delivium, an inundation, or 


or overflowing of the earth, either wholly, 
or in part, by water. f 
We = ſeveral deluges recorded in 
hiſtory, as that of Ogyges, which over- 
flowed almoſt all Attica, and that of 
Deucalion, which drowned all Theſſaly, 
in Greece : but the moſt memorahle was 
that called the univerſal deluge, or Noah's 
flood, which overflowed and deſtroyed 
the whole earth, and out of which only 
Noah, and thoſe with him in the ark, 
eſcaped. 

Men have been very ſolicitous to account 
for this cataſtrophe philoſophically, and 
to diſcover from whence ſuch an amazing 
quantity of water could come, as were 
neceſſary to cover all our globe, to the 
height of fifteen cubits, above the high- 
eſt hills: for to that height Moſes ex- 
preſlly faith, Ger. vii, 20. The waters 
% prevailed.” Some have ventured to 
deny there were any mountains at all 
before the flood, though he expreſlly 
mentions them as a ſtandard for the 
height of the water. Others have denied 
the univerfality of the deluge, though 
the words of the text be, That all 


„the hills over the whole earth were 


& covered.” Others have had recourſe 
to the ſhifting of the earth's center 
of gravity, — therefore, will have all 
parts drowyndd ſucceſſively; and our fa- 
mous theoriſt, Dr. Burnet, fancies an 
earth made on purpoſe to be drowned at 
that time, which being in form of an 
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orbicular cruſt on the face of the ca, 

we now coll it, (for he ſays, there wa. 
none before the deluge) fell down into 
the water, and fo drowned its inba. 
bitants. 

But the holy ſcriptures tell us, that the 
waters of the deluge came from two 
funds, ** the great deep bfdlow,” ant 
the “' rains above.” Again, when . 
look to the internal parts of the earth, 
even to the greateſt depth men have ever 
reached, we find that the body of the 
terreſtrial globe is compoled of-ftrata, or 
layers, lying over one another, which 
appear to be ſediments of a flood: he. 
ſides, in the bodies of theſe ſtrata, though 
never ſo ſolid, nay, even incloted with 
the ſolidity of the firmeſt flints, marble, 
ſtone, Cc. we find a prodigious varicty 
of the exuviz, or remains of fiſhes, tuch 
as their ſhells, teeth, Sc. as well marine 
ones, as thoſe which live in lakes and 
rivers; and from a due obſervation ot 
thele, and repeated confiderations upon 
them, it was, that the learned Dr, 
Woodward founded what he dclivers 
upon this ſubje&, which therefore is uct 
ſo much a theory of the earth, az 
neceſſary deductions, and unavoid:b/z 
conſequences, drawn from the matters of 
fact, as they are laid down in the ſecond 
part of his natural hiſtory of the earth, 

1. That theſe marine bodies, and the 
other ſpoils of freſh water filkes, were 
borne forth out of the ſea by the univerial 
deluge, and on return of the water 
back again from off the earth, they weir 
left behind on land. 

2. That during the time of the deluge, 
all the ſtone and marble of the antide- 
luvian earth, all the metals in it, all the 
mineral concretions, and.in a word, all 
foſſils whatever, that had before attained 
any ſolidity, were totally diſſolved ; their 
conſtituent corpuſcles disjoined, and their 
cohelion perfectly ceaſed ; and that the 
ſaid corpuſcles, together with the cor: 
puſcles of thoſe which were not before 
folid, ſuch as ſand, earth, and the like; 
as alſo, all animal bodies, teeth, ſhells, 
vegetables, in ſhort, all bodies whatever, 
that were either upon the earth, or that 
conſtituted the mals, if not quite down 
to the abyſs, yet to the greateſt depths 
we ever dig, were aſſumed up p!0- 
miſcuouſly into the water, and ſuſtained 
therein; ſo that the water and theſe bodies 
made up one common mals, 

3. That at length, all the mafs that was 


thus borne up in the waten, Was again 
pris 
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precipitated, and ſubſided toward the 
bottom, and that this ſubſidence hap- 
pened cenerally accofding to the laws of 
gravity. See the article GRAVITY. 
That the matter ſubſiding thus, formed 
the ſtrata of ſtone, earth, marble, coal, 
Sc. of which ſtrata the terreſtrial globe, 
or, at leaſt, as much of it as hath been 
diſplayed to human view, doth mainly 
conſiſt. 
4. That the ſtrata of marble, Ec. at- 
tained their ſolidity as ſoon as the ſand, 
or other matter, whereot they conlitt, was 
arrived et the bottom, _ well ſettled 
there ; and that all thoſe ſtrata which 
are ſolid at this day, have been fo ever 
fince that time. 
5. That theſe ſtrafa were originally pa- 
rallel, plane, and regular, and conte- 
quently rendered the ſurface of the earth 
even and ſpherical ; that they were con- 
tiguous, and not broken and interrupted 
as we find them now ; and that the 
water lay then upon them, conſtituting 
a fuid ſphere, environing all the globe 
round. 
6. That after ſome time, by the force 
of an agent ſeated within the earth, thoſe 
ſtrata were broken on all fides of the 
lobe ; that they were diſlocated, and 
their ſituation varied ; from whence theſe 
elevations and depreſſions on the ſurface 
of the globe, as the mountains, vallies, 
and other inequa'ities. 
And afterwards, he concludes from his 
obſervations, 
1. That Noah's deluge was quite uni- 
verſal, covering the whole earth, even 
the higheſt mountains quite round the 
globe. 
2. That, at the time of the deluge, the 
water of the ocean was firſt brought out 
on the earth, and immediately ſucceeded 
by that of the abyls. 
3- That, upon the diſruption of the 
ſtrata, or the elevation of ſome, and the 
depreſſion of others, towards the end of 
the deluge, this mals of water fell back 
towards the loweſt parts of the earth, into 
lakes, and other cavities, into the chan- 
nel of the ocean, and through the fiſſures, 
by which this communicates with, the 
ocean, in the abyſs which it filled, till it 
came to an equilibrium with the ocean. 
4. That the deluge commenced in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, the waters coming forth 
upon the earth in the month which we 
call May. 
5- That the deluge did not happen, ſrom 
a accidental concourſe of natural cauſts; 
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but that many things then happened, 
which never could poſſibly happen, with- 
out the alliſtance of a ſupernatural 
power. 
Mr. Whiſton, on the contrary, in! is new 
theory of the earth, ſuppoles the deluge 
began on the 18th of November, in the 
2365 year of the Julian period, that is, 
2349 years before the Chriſtian æra; that 
a comet deicending towards its perihelion, 
in the plane of the ecliptic, paſſed quite 
near the globe of the earth, the very 
lame day that the deluge began: he 
aſcribes to the univerſal! deluge all the 
changes and alterations that have hap- 
pencd in the ſurface and inſide of the 
globe: he adopts the hypotheſis of Dr. 
Woodward, and indiſcriminately makes 
uſe of all the obſervations of this author, 
with regard to the preſent ſtate of the 
globe. 
The terreſtrial globe having once met 
with the tail of the comet, conſiſting of 
a tranſparent fog, or aqueous atmo!phere, 
it mult, in paſſing through it, appro- 
priate to itſelf ſome part of the matter 
it contained, All that was found with- 
in the tphere of attraction of the globe, 
mult have fallen upon the earth, and that 
in form of rain, ſince this tail partly 
conſiſted of aqueous vapours. This tail be- 
ing „ the cataracts of heaven that were 
opened,“ the rain may be made as plen- 
tiful as one pleaſes, even to occaſion an uni- 
verial deluge, the waters of which would 
eaſily cover the higheſt mountains. How- 
ever, Mr. Whiſton does not attribute 
the whole deluge to theſe waters only, 
for, agrecably to ſcripture, he aftirms 
that the earth, upon the approach of the 
comet, would no doubt feel the iorce 
of its attraction; ſo that the Avid, con- 
tained in the great abyſs, would be aàgi- 
tated by fo violent a flux and reflux, 
that the ſuperficial cruſt of the carth 
could not reſiſt it, but be broken in ſe— 
veral places, and the internal waters 
diffuſed over the ſurface, and the foun- 
„ tains of the great deep broken up.” 
Mr. Whiſton, to diſpoſe of all this 
water, ſuppoles, that as toon as the 
carth in continuing its courſe, had got 
ſome way from the comet, the effcets 
of its attraction, the flux and refiux 
ceaſed in the great abyſs, and then the 
ſuperior waters were violently precipi- 
tated through the ſame paſſages by which 
they came out; the great abyſs Fvallew- 
ed up all the ſuperlluous waters, and 
its cavity was found capable cn: 8! to 
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receive not only the waters which it had 
already contained, but alſo all thoie which 
the tail of the comet had left behind it; 
fince during the time of its agitation, and 
the burſting of its cruſt, it had enlarged 
the ſpace by breaking down, on all hands, 
the earth that environed it. It was, in 
like manner at this time, that the earth, 
which till then was ſpherical, became 
elliptic, occaſioned not only by the effect 
of the centrifugal force cauſed by its di- 
urnal revolution, but likewiſe by the 
action of the comet; and that becauſe 
the earth, in paſſing through the tail of 
the comet, was ſituated in ſuch a manner, 
that it prefented its equatorial parts to 
this body ; and becauſe the force of the 
comet's attraction, concurring with this 
centrifugal force of the earth, took away 
thoſe parts of the equator with ſo much the 
more facility, as the cruſt was broken 
and disjoined in a vaſt many places; 
and becauſe the action of the flux and 
reflux of the abyſs made a more violent 
impreſſion upon the parts under the 
equator, than any where elle, 

Dr. Halley veſolves the deluge into the 
fhock of a comet, or ſome orher ſach tran- 
ſient body: the great agitation that muſt 
dave been occaſioned by it in the ſea, he 
obſerves, would be ſufficient to account for 
all thoſe ſtrange appearances of heaping 
vaſt quantities of earth, and high cliffs 
upon the beds of ſhells, which once were the 
bottom of the ſea, and raiſing up moun- 
tains, where none were N : ſuch a 
ſhock as this, impelling the ſolid parts, 
would occaſion the waters, and all fluid 
ſubſtances that were unconfined, as the 
ſea is, to run violently with an impetus 
toward that part of the globe where the 


blow was received, and that with force 


ſuflicient to take with it the very bottom 
of the ocean, and would carry it upon 
ind, 

There are various other ſyſtems of the 
univerſal delnge, ſeveral of which may 
be ſeen in Monſ. Buffen's Natural Mi- 
tory, Tom. I. 


DELVIN, among the miners of Cornwall, 


a kind of flate more uſually called Killas. 
See the article K1LLAS, 


DEMAIN, or DEemEsNE, in its common 


acceptation, is uſed for the lands round 


a manor-houſe, occupied by the lord. See 
the article Max OR. 


DEMAIN, or DEMESNE, in law, is com- 


monly underſtood to be the lord's chief 
wanour- place, with the lands thereto be- 
longing, which he and his anceſtors have 
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time out of mind kept in their own ma— 
nual occupation, for the maintenance of 


themſelves and their families, 
article MANOR, 

DEMAIN denotes alſo all the parts of any ma- 
nor not in the hands of freeholders, 
And it is frequently uſed for a diſtinQion 
between theſe mo Sc. that the lord 
of the manor has in his own hands, or 
of his leſſee demiſed at a rack rent; or 
ſuch other land appertaining to the ma- 
nor, which belongs to free or copy- 
holders. 

DEMAFN is ſometimes taken in a more ſpe- 
cial ſenſe, as oppolite to frank-tee ; ſuch 
lands as were in the poſſeſſion of Edward 
the confeſſor, being called antient de- 
meſne, and all others frank-fee. In Eng- 
land, no private perſon has any demeſnes, 
according to the ſimple acceptation of the 
word, becauſe there is no land but what 
depends mediately or immediately upon 
the crown, as of ſome honour belong— 
ing to it, and not granted in fee to any 
interior perſon ;3 wherefore when a per- 
ſon in pleading would ſignify the land 
to be his own, he ſays, that he is ſeized 
thereof in his demain as of fee; by 
which it appears, that tho” his land be 
to him and his heirs for ever, yet it 1 
not true demetae, but depending upon 2 
ſuperior lord, and is held by rent or 
ſervice. 

DEMAND, in law, the calling upon 4 
perion fox any thing that is due, 

There are two kinds of demands, the one 
in deed, and the other in law. And thete 
are again divided into thiee forts, one in 
writing, without ſpeaking, as in every 
writ of præcipe; one other without writ- 
ing, being a verbal demand of the perſon 
who is to perform ſomething ; and ano- 
ther made without either words or welt- 
ing, which is termed a demand in law, 
as in caſes of entries on lands, Sc. And, 
as an entry upon land and taking diltre!s 
for rent, are a demand in law of the 
land and rent, fo the bringing an action 
ol debt tor money due on a bond, is 2 
demand in law of the debt. 
A demand is to be legal, and made in 
ſuch 4 manner as the Jaw directs ; if for 
rent reſerved'on a leaſe of a meſſuage and 
lands, it ought to be made at the fore doo! 
of the houle; and of land, on the moſt pub- 
lic part thereof. If a lellor or Jandlord in 
demanding of rent to re- enter, demands 
one penny more or leſs than is actual 
due to him, or does not ſhew the cer- 
tainty of the rent, the day of its paß: 
ment, 
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ment, and when due, it will not be a 
good demand. Debts and claims are to 
be demanded in time by the ſtatute of 
limitations, or they will be loſt by law. 

DEMANDANT, in law, is the plaintiff 
in all real actions, wherein land, &c. 18 
demanded ; for theſe actions are by de- 
mands, as perſonal actions are by plaints. 

DEMARCHUS, Tnyapxo;, in antiquity, 
the principal magiſtrate of the city Nea- 
polisz al.o a magiltrate who had the 
government of one of the diſtricts of 
Attica, anſwering in ſome meature to 
our ſheritks. 

DEMEMBRE!, in heraldry, is faid of diſ- 
membred animals, or thoſe with their 
limbs cut off. 

DEMER, a river in the auſtrian Nether- 
lands, on which the city of Mechlin 
ſtands. 

DEMESNE, the ſame with demain. 
the article DEMAIN. 

DEMETRIA, a feſtival celebrated by the 
Greeks in honour of Ceres, called Spring; 
wherein it was uſual for the devotees to 
laſh themſelves. 

DEMETRIOWTTYZ, a city of the dutchy 
of Smolenſko, in the ruſſian empire, ſitu- 
ated upon the river Ugra, in 37“ calt 
long. and 529 30! north fat. 

DEMI, a word uled in compoſition with 
other words to fignify half. In words 
borrowed from the Latin we ule ſemi. 
See the article SEMI. 

DE MI-BASTION, a fortification having only 
one face and one flank, See the article 
BaST10N. 

DeMi-CanNON loweſt, the name of a piece 
of ordnance generally about fix inches 

. bore, 5460 pound weight, ten or eleyen 

beet long, and carrying a ſhot of about 
thirty pound weight. It carries point 
vlank 1 56 paces. 

DEMI-CANNON ordinary, is 6] inches bore, 
12 feet long, and weighs 5600 pound. 
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It carries a ſhot of 6 4 inches in diame- 


ter, whoſe weight is 32 pounds, and 
ſhoots paint blank 162 paces. 
DEWi-CANKNON of the longeſt fize, is 6 
inches bare, 12 feet long, and weighs 
boo pounds weight, It ſhoots point 
blank 180 paces. 
EMI-CROSS, an inſtrument uſed by the 
Dutch to take the ſun's altitude, or that 
of a ſtar, at ſea. It conſiſts ot a ſtaff AG 
(See plate LXIX. fig. 3.) divided into 
a line of tangents, and a crols piece or 
tranlum BE. It is furniſhed with three 
vanes; a horizon vane, at A; a fight 
vane, at H; and the ſhade vane, at E. 
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To take the ſun's altitude by this inſtru· 
ment, hold it with the croſs piece BE as 
upright as you can; and looking thre” 
the ſight vane at H, obterve the horizon 
thro" the ſlit in the horizon vane A, and 
ſlide the croſs piece to and fro till the 
ſhade of the vane at E fall likewiſe upon 
the ſlit of the horizon vane A; then are 
the degrees cut on the ſtaff A G, by the 
edge of the crols piece BE, the altitude 
of the fun required, But to find the 
height of a ſtar, you muſt remove the 
horizon vane A, and put it on the end 
G, and transfer the fight vane H to A; 
then holding the iuſtrument upright, as 
before, oblcrve the horizon through the 
tight vane and horizon vane, and the ſtar 
through the tight vane and ſhade vane, 
and then the tranſum wall cut the degrees 
of the ſtar's altitude on the ſtaff AG; 
allowing about eight or ten minutes for 
your height above the level of the water. 
Inſtead of the demi-croſs, we ufe the croſs 
ſtaff, or fore-ſtaff. See FORE-STAFF. 
DEMI-CULVERIN, a piece of ordnance uſu- 
ally 4 + inches bore, 2700 pound weight, 
ten feet long, and carrying point blank 
175 paces. 
Dt MI-CULVERIN of the leaft fize, is 4 & 
inches bore, 10 feet long, and 2000 
ounds weight. It carries a ball of 4 
inches diameter, and of 9 pounds weight, 
and its level range is 174 paces. 
DEMI-CULVERIN of tte largeſt / rt, is 4 & 
inches bore, 10 4 fect long, and weighs 
3000 pounds weight, It carries a ball 
4 + inches diameter, weighing 42 pounds 
11 ounces, point blank 1278 paces. 
DEwIDITONE, in muſic, is the fame with 
a third minor, See the article THIRD, 
DEMI-HAQUE. See HARQUEBUSS. 
DEmI-GoOD, Sc. See GoD, HERO, Cc. 
DEM1-GORGE, in fortification, is that part 
of the polygon which remains after the 
flank 1s raiſed, and goes from the curtin 
to the angle of the polygon. It is halt 
of the vacant ſpace or entrance into a 
baſtion, See the article GORGE, 
DEM1-LUNE, half moon, in fortification, an 
outwork conhiting of two faces and two 
little flanks, frequently built before the 
angle of a baſtion, and ſometimes alſo 
before the curtin, tho' now much diſuied. 
DEMI-QUAVER, a note in mulic, two of 
which are equal to a quaver. See the ar- 
ticles SEMI-QUAVER and QUAVER. 
DEmMI-SEMI-QUAVER, in muſic, the ſhorteſt 
note, two of them being equal to a ſemi- 
quaver. See the articles SEMI-QUAVER, 
CHARACTER, Se. 
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DEMISE, in law, is applied to an eſtate 


either in fee, for term of life or years, 


tho' moſt uſually the latter. The king's 
death in law is termed the deniſe of the 
king, which does not diſcontinue any 
writ or proceſs, nor determine any com- 
miſſion civil or military, nor a parha- 
ment till after fix months. 
DemisE and REDEMISE, a conveyance 
where there are mutual leaſes made from 
one to another of the lame land, or ſome- 
thing out of it. 
DEMOCRACY, the ſame with a popular 
government, wherein the ſupreme power 
1s lodged in the hands of the people : 
ſuch were Rome and Athens of old; but 
as to our modern republics, Baſil only 
excepted, their government comes nearer 
to ariſtocracy than democracy. 
DEMOISELLE, in ornithology, a bird of 
the crane-kind, ſomething leis than a 
heron, known allo by the name of the 
dancing bird, on account of its frequent 
leaping and turning round, and varying 
the motion of its head at the ſame time. 
Immediately from behind each eye, 
ſprings forth a tuft of long, ſoft, white 
feathers, which tend backwards in a very 
graceful manner, and wave with the leaſt 
air. The fore part of the neck, on the 
contrary, is covered with ſoft, long, and 
flender black feathers, which fall on the 
breaſt in a very pretty manner, ſometimes 
cloſe, and at other times detached like a 
lady's tippet. 
DEMONS KABLE, a term uſed in the 
ſchools, to ſignify that a thing may be 
clearly proved. Thus it is demonſtrable, 
that the three angles of a triangle, are 
equal to two right ones. 
DEMONSTRA'TION, in logic, a ſeries 
of ſyllogilms, all whoſe premiſſes are 
either definitions, ſelf-evident truths, or 

ropolitions already eſtablithed. 

he knowledge acquired by demonſtra- 
tion, tho it be certain, is not ſo clear and 
evident as intuitive knowledge. It re- 
quires pairs and attention, and fteady 
application of mind, to diſcover the agree- 
ment or diſagreement ot the ideas it con- 
ſiders; and there muſt be a progreſſion 
by ſteps and degrees, before the mind 
can in this way arrive at certainty. Be- 
fore demonſtration there was a doubt, 
which, in intuitive knowledge, cannot hap- 
pen to the mind that has its faculty of 
perception left to a degree capable of diſ- 
tinct ideas. In every ſtep that reaſon 
makes in demonſtrative knowledge, there 
is an intuitive knowledge of that agrec- 
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ment or diſagreement it ſeeks with the 
next intermediate idea, which it uſes as a 
proof; for ift were not fo, that yet would 
need a proof, ſince without the percep- 
tion of ſuch agreement or diſagreement, 
there is no knowledge produced. This 
intuitive perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of the intermediate ideas in 
each ſtep and progreſſion of the demon- 
ſtration, muſt be exactly carried in the 
mind ; and a man mutt be ſure that no part 
is left out: hence becauſe in long deduc- 
tions the memory cannot eaſily retain each 
ſtep, this knowledge becomes more im- 
perfect than intuitive; and men olten 
embrace falſehoods for demonſtrations, 
See KNOWLEDGE and INTUITION. 
It has bcen generally taken for granted, 
that mathematics alone are capable of 
demonſtration. But to have fuch an 
agreement or diſagreement as may be 
intuitively perceived being not the privi- 
lege of the 1deas of number, extenſion and 
hgure alone, it may poſſibly be the want 
ot due method and application in us, 
and not of ſufficient evidence in things, 
that demonſtration has been thought to 
have ſo little to do in other parts ot 
knowledge. For wherever the mind can 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement 
of any two ideas by an intuitive percep- 
tion of the agreement or dilagreement 
they have with any intermediate ideas, 
there the mind is capable of demonſtra- 
tion, which is not limited to the ideas of 
figure, number, extenſion, or their modes. 
There are two things required in right 
demonſtration, firſt, that every propo- 
ſition of which it conſiſts, conhidercd ſe- 
parately, be true. Secondly, that the 
conſequence drawn from other foreign 
things, neceſſarily flow from them ; or 
that all the conſequences be contained iu 
the antecedents or premiſes. 
Demonſtration is diſtinguiſhed, 1. Into 
direct, called alſo oftenfive, demonitra- 
tion, when beginning with definitions, 
ſelf-evident propoſitions, or known and 
allowed truths, we form a train of gl 
logilms, and combine them in an orterly 
manner, continuing the ſeries thro' a va. 
riety of ſucceſſive Reps, until at laſt ve 
arrive at a ſyllogiſm, whoſe concluſion 
is the propoſition to be demonſtrated. 2. 
Indire&, or, as it is ſometimes called, 
apogogical demonſtration, when we al. 
{ume a propoſition which directly conta, 
dicts that we mean to demonſtrate ; and 
thence by a continued train of reaſoning) 


in the way of a direct deir ol. ſtration, 
deduct 
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deduce ſome abſurdity or manifeſt un- 
truth. For hereupon we conclude, that 
the propoſition aſſumed was falſe ; and 
thence again, by an immediate conſe- 
quence, that the propoſition to be demon- 
ſtrated is true. Thus Euclid being to 
demonſtrate, that circles aubich touch one 
another inzwardly have not the ſame 
center, aſſumes the direct contrary to 
this, viz. that they hade the ſame center: 
and thence by an evident train of reaſon- 
ing proves, that a fart is equal to the 
whole. The ſuppoiition, therefore, lead- 
ing to this abſurdity he concludes to be 
falle, that circles touching one another in- 
evardly bawe the ſame center; and thence 
again immediately infers that they have 
not the ſame center. This is alto called 
redudtio ad impolſibile, and ad abſurdum. 
3. Geometrical demonſtration, that fram- 
ed of reaſonings drawn from the elements 
of Euclid. 4. Mechanical demonſtra- 
tion, that, the reaſonings of which are 
drawn from the rules of mechanics. 5. 
Demonſtration a priori, that by which 
the effect is demonſtrated from its cauſe 
either next or remote, as when we prove 


the exiſtence of light by the exiſtence of 


the ſun. 6. Demonſtration a poſteriori, 
when we demonſtrate the cauſe from the 


effect; as when from the exiſtence of 


light, we demonſtrate the exiſtence of the 
ſun, 

The ſchoolmen make two kinds of de- 
monſtration, the one Nr, or propter 
quod, in which an effect is proved by the 
next cauſe. As when it is proved that 
the moon is eclipſed, on account of the 
interpoſition of the earth between the ſun 
and moon. The other sri, or quia, 
wherein the cauſe 1s proved from an et- 
fe, as, that fire is hot becaule it burns; 
or when an effect is demonſtrated by a 
remote caule, as when it is proved that 
plants do not breathe, becauſe they are 
not animals. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in rhetoric, one 
of the kinds of eloquence, dix. that 
which obtains in the compolition of pa- 
negyrics, inpectives, Sc. Sce the article 
RHETORIC. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in grammar, a term 
given to ſuch pronouns, as ſerve to indi- 
cate or point out a thing. Of this num- 
ber are hic, hæc, hoc, among the Latins ; 
and this, that, theſe, thoſe in Engliſh; 
dee the article PRONOUN. 

DEMULCENTS, among phyſicians, me- 
dicines good againſt acrimonious hu- 
mours, Such are the roots of marſh-mal- 
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DENARIVUS is alſo uſed in our law-books 


DEN 


lows, of white lillies, of liquorice, and 
of viper graſs, the five emollient herbs, 
Sc. See the article EMOLLIENT. 

DEMURRAGE, in commerce, an allow- 
ance made to the maſter of a ſhip by the 
merchants, for ſtaying in a port longer 
than the time firſt appointed for his de- 
parture. 

DEMURRER, in law, a flop put to any 
action upon ſome point of ditnculty which 
mult be determined by the court, before 
any further proceedings can be had in the 
ſuit. Demurrers are either general, without 
ſhewing any particular cauſe; or ſpecial, 
where the cauſes of it are particularly 
aſkgned; and one may not pray the judg- 
ment of the court on an inſufficient de- 
claration or plea, otherwiſe than by de- 
murrer, when the matter comes judici- 
ally before them. In pleadings, if a 
matter is inſufficiently alledged, that the 
court cannot give judgment thereon, a 
general demurrer will tuffice, and ſo for 
want of ſubſtance in any plea, &c. But 
if there be a want of form, it is required 
that there be a ſpecial demurrer. 

DEMURRER to evidence, is where a queſtion 
of law ariſes thereon, as if the plaintiff 
in a {uit gives in evidence ary records, 
deeds, writings, &c. upon which a law 
queſtion ariſes, and the defendant offers 
to demur upon it, then the plaintiff muſt 
join in ſuch demurrer, or wave his evi- 
dence. 

DEMURRER fo indifments, is when a cri- 
minal joins iſſue upon a point of law in 
an indictment or appeal, allowing the fact 
as laid to be true. And if the indictment, 
or appeal, prove good in the opinion of 
the judges by whom the demurrer i: to 
be tried, and not by the inqueſt, they 
proceed to judgment and execution, as if 
the party had been convicted by confeſ- 
ſion or verdict. 

DEN, a ſyllable which added to the names of 
places ſhews them to be ſituated in vallies 
or near woods, as Tenterden. 

DEN and STROND, in law, was antiently 
a liberty for ſhips to run or come aſhore. 

DENARIATE of LaNnD, denariatus terra, 
in old law-books, ſignifies as much as 
was worth a penny by the year. 

DENARIUS, in roman antiquity, the chief 
filver-coin among the Romans, worth 
in our money about ſeven- pence three 
farthings. As a weight, it was the 
ſeventh part of a roman ounce. See the 
articles COIN and WEIGHT. 


for an engliſh penny. 
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DExARtus DEI, Gop's PENNY, den6tes 
earneſt- money, and is fo called becauſe 
in antient times it was given to the church 
or the poor. 

DENARI1US tertius comitatus, a third part 
of the profits of county - courts. When 
theſe courts had ſuperior juriidictions, 
before others were erected, two parts of 
the profits went to the king, and a third 
part to the car] of the county. > 


DENARII Ae caritate, were cuſtomary ob- 


lations made to cathedral churches charg- 
ed upon pariſh prieſts, though at firſt they 
were but a gift of charity. 
DENATES, a term uſed by ſome for pe- 
nates. See the article PENATES. 
DENBY, the capital of Denbyſhire, in 
north Wales: weft long. 3? 30', and 
north lat. 5315, 
It ſends only one member to parliament. 
DENCHE, in heraldry, the ſame with 
danche. See the article DANCHE”. 
DENDERMOND, a fortified town of Flan- 
ders, ſituated at the confluence of the 
rivers Scheld and Dendcr, twelve miles 
eaſt of Ghent: eaſt long. 3 50, and 
north lat. 51? 100. 
DENDRACHATES, in natural hiſtory, 
the name uſed by the antients for an ex- 
tremely elegant and beautiful ſpecies of 
agate, the ground of which is whitiſh, 
. wantegated with veins of a brighter white, 
Theſe veins are beautifully diſpoſed in a 
number of various figures, but generally 
in many concentric irregular circles, 
drawn round one or more points. It is 
common alſo, in various parts of this 
ſtone, to find very beautiful delineations 
of trees, moſſes, ſea- plants, and the like, 
to elegantly expreſſed, that many have 
erroneouſly taken them for real plants in- 
cluded in the ſubſtance of the ſtone ; 
whence the name dendrachates. See the 
article AGAT. 
DENDRANATOMY, a term uſed by 
ſome for a deſcription of the various parts 
of trees, as root, trunk, branch, bark, 
wood, pith, flower, fruit, Sc. Sec the 
articles Roor, 'TRUNK, BRANCH, Sc. 


DENDRITZE, in natural hiitory, a name. 


iven to thoſe ſpecies of ſeptariæ which 

— repreſentations of trees, &c. See the 
article SEPTARIX. 

DENDROPHORIA, in antiquity, the car- 


rying of boughs or branches ef trees, a 


religious ceremony ſo called, becauſe cer- 
tain prieſts called from thence dendro- 
phori, tree-bearers, marched in proceſſion, 
carrying the branches of trecs in their 
hands in honour of ſome god, as Bacchus, 
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Cybile, Sylvanus, Sc. The college of 
the dendrophori is often mentioned in an. 
tient marbles ; and we frequently (ee in 
baſſo relievos the bacchanals repreſented 
as men carrying little ſhrubs or branches 
of trees. 

Critics are at a loſs to aſſign the office 
of the dendrophori who attend the roman 
army. Some hold that they faſhioned 
the wood for the tents ; others, that they 
provided the wood neceſſary for the ma- 
chines of war; and others, that they 
were the ſame with the dendrophori of 
the feaſts and ſacrifices. 


DENEB, an arabic term ſignifying tail, 


uſed by aſtronomers to d<note f vera 
fixed ſtars. Thus deneb elecet, ſignikcs 
the bright ſtar in the lion's tail. Dencb 
adigege, that in tlie fwan's tail, Sc. 


DEN EB, or ALDENEB ALCHAIL, in the 


writings of the arabian phyſicians, de- 
notes a plant called equiſetum or horle- 
tail. See the artick EqutstTUM, 


DENIER, a ſmall french copper- coin, of 


which twelve make a fol. 

There were two kinds of deniers, the one 
tournois, the other pariſis, whereof the 
latter was worth a fourth part more than 
the former. See the article Coix. 

DENIZEN, in law, an alien made a (ub. 
ject by the king's letters patent, othe-- 
wite called donaiſon, becauſe his legiti- 
mation proceeds ex donatione regis, trom 
the king's gift. A denizen is enabled in 
ſeveral reſpects to act as natural ſubjects 
do, vix. to purchaſe and poſlels lands, 
and enjoy any office or dignity ; yet it 13 
ſhort of naturalization, for a ſtranger, 
when naturalized, may inherit lands by 
deſcent, which a denizen cannot do. It 
a denizen purchaſe lands, his iſſue that 
are born afterwards may inherit them, 
but thoſe he had before ſhall not ; and 
as a denizen may purchale, fo he may 
take lands by deviſe, 

DENMARK, a kingdom ſituated between 
8? and 14? of cait longitude, and be- 

' tween 4 and 589 of north latitude : it 
comprehends the peninſula ct Jutland, 
and the iflands of Zeland, Funen, &c. 
To the king of Denmark likewiſe belong 
Norway, Iceland, and the dutchy ot 
Holſtein. 

DENNIS, or St. DENNi1s, a town of France 
tour miles north of Paris, where the 
kings of France are interred. 

DENOMINATION, a name impoſed on 
any thing, uſually expreſſing ſome pre- 
dominant quality. Hence, as the quali- 
ties and forms of things are either inter. 
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nal or external, denomination becomes, 
1. Internal, which is that founded on 
the intrinſic form. Thus Peter is deno- 
minated learned, on account of his learn- 
ing, which is ſomething internal. 2. Ex- 
ternal denomination, that founded on 
an external form. Thus, a wall is ſaid 
to be ſeen and known, from the viſion 
aud cognition employed yo it. And 
thus, Peter is denominated honoured by 
reaſon of honour, which is not ſo much in 
the perſon honoured, as in him who 
honours. 

DENOMINATIVE QUALITY, that qua- 
lity from which things take their deno- 
mination. See the preceding article. 

DENOMINATOR, in arithmetic, a term 
uled in ſpeaking of fractions. 

The denominator of a fraction is the 
number below the line, ſhewing into 
how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed 
to be divided. Thus in the fraction }, 
the number 4 ſhews that the integer is 
divided into four parts, So in the traction 


5 b is the denominator. See the article 


FRACTION, 

DeXOMINATOR of @ ratio, is the quotient 
ariſing from the diviſion of the antece- 
dent by the conſequent. Thus 8 is the 
denominator of the ratio 40: 5, becauſe 
40 divided by 3, gives 8 tor a quotient. 
It is alſo called the exponent of a ratio. 
See the article EXPONENT. 

DE NON RESIDENTIA CLERICI REGIS, 
a writ that lies where a perſon is employ- 
ed in the king's ſervice, in order to ex- 
cuſe him of non- xeſidence upon his living. 

DENS, TOOTH, in anatomy, See the ar- 
ticle TOOTH. 

Dixs CANIS, boc's TOOTH, in botany, 
a diſtin&t genus of plants, called by Lin- 
neus erythronium. See the article ERY- 
THRONIUM, 

DENS LEONIS, DANDELION, a plant other- 
wiſe called leontodon. See the article 
L:0NTODON. 

DENSHRING, or DE VENS1i218NG, in huſ- 
bandry. See DEVENSHRING. 

DENSALE, or DENSALis, a fiſh more 
uſually called dentex. See PENTEx. 


DENSITY of bodies, is that property di- 


rectly oppoſite to rarity, whereby they 
contain ſuch a quantity of matter under 
ſuch a bulk. 

Accordingly, a bodv is ſaid to have double 
or triple the denſity of another body, 
when their bulk being equal, the quan- 
bty of matter is in the one double or 
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triple the quantity of matter in the other. 
The denſities and bulks of bodies, are 
the two great points upon which all 
mechanics or laws of motion turn. It 
is an axiom that bodies of the ſame den- 
ſity contain equal maſſes under equal 
bulks. If the bulks of two bodies be 
equal, their denſities are as their maſſes ; 
conſequently, thedenſities of equal bodies 
are as their gravities, If two bodies 
have the ſame denſity, their maſſes are as 
their bulks ; and as their gravity is as 
their mailes, the gravity of bodies of 
the ſame denſity is in the ratio of their 
bulk. Hence allo bodies of the fame 
denſity are of the ſame ſpecific gravity ; 
and bodies of different denſity, of differ- 
ent ſpecyfic gravity. The quantities of 
matter in two bodies, are in a ratio com- 
pounded of their denſity and bulk: con- 
tequently their gravity is in the ſame ra- 
tio. If the maſles or gravities of two 
bodies be equal, the denſities are recipro- 
cally as their bulks. The denſities of 
any two bodies are in a ratio compound- 
ed of the direct ratio of their — oy and 
a reciprocal one of their bulks : conſe- 
quently ſince the gravity of bodies is as 
their maſſes, the denſities of bodies are 
m a ratio compounded of the dire& ra- 
tio of their gravities, and a reciprocal 
one of their bulks. See the method of 
hnding the ſpecific gravities, and conſe- 
Pe the denſities, of both ſolid and 

uid bodies, and likewiſe a table of the 
ſpecific gravities of bodies, under the 
articles HWDROSTATICAL BALLANCE, 
and SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


DEXSITY of the air, is a property that has 


employed the later philoſophers ſince the 
dilcovery of the toricellan experiment. 
It is demonſtrated, that in the lame vellel, 
or even ir veſſels communicating with 
cach other at the ſame diſtance from 
the center, the air has every where the 
ſame denſity. The denſity of the air, 
ceteris paribus, increales in proportion 
to the compreſſing powers. Hence the 
inferior air is denler than the ſuperior 3 
the denſity, however, of the lower air, i 
not proportional to the weight of the at- 
moſphere on account of heat and cold, 
and other cauſes perhaps which make 
great alterations in dentity and rarity. 
However, from the elaſticity of the air, 
its denſity muſt be always different at 
different heights from the earth's ſur- 
face; for the lower parts being preiled 
by the weight of thuſe above, will be 
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made to accede nearer to each other, 
and the more to as the weight of the in- 
cumbent air is greater. Hence, the den- 
fity of the air is greateſt at the earth's 
iurface, and decreaſes upwards in geo- 
metrical proportion to the altitudes taken 


in arithmetical progreſſion, 


If the air be rendered denſer, the weight 
of bodies in it is diminiſhed ; if rarer, 
mcreaſed, becauſe bodies loſe a greater part 
of their weight in denſer than in rarer 
mediums. Hence, if the denſity of the 
air be ſenſibly altered, bodies equally 
heavy in a rarer air, if their ſpecific gra- 
vities be conſiderably different, will loſe 
their equilibrium in the denſer, and the 
ſpecifically heavier body will prepon- 
derate. See AIR and CONDENSER. 


Dexs1TY of the planets. In homogeneous, 


unequal ſpherical bodies, the gravities on 


their ſurfaces are as the diameters, if the 


denſities are equal. But if the bodies be 
equal, the gravities will be as the den- 
fities. Therefore, in bodies of unequal 
bulks and denſities, the gravity will be 
in a compound ratio of the diameters and 
denſities. Conſequently, the denſities will 
be as the gravities divided by the diame- 
ters, and therefore in the ſeveral bodies 
as follows, viz. 
In theSun, Jupiter, Saturn. Earth, Moon: 
10000, 9385. 6567. 39539. 48911, 
As it is not likely that theſe bodies are 
homogegeal, the denſities here determined 
are not to be Hppoſed the true, but ra- 
ther the mean denſities, or ſuch as the 
bodies would have if they were homo- 
geneal, and of the ſame maſs of matter, 
and magnitude. 


DENTALIUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſimple 


ſhell having no hinge, and formed only 


of one piece: it is of a figure approach- , 


ing to cylindric or conic, and is ſome- 
times crooked, ſometimes ſtraight; ſome- 
times cloſed at one end, ſometimes open 
at both : its animal inhabitant is called 
nereis. See the article NEREILS, 

The name dentalium has been given 
this ſhell, from the great reſemblance it. 
has ta the dentes canini of quadrupeds. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of t, frequent 
on the ſhores of Italy, Portugal, &c. 
Among us, they are found foſſile in 
clay-pits, ſome ſmooth, ſome ftriated ; 
but in much greater abundance in the 
mountains of France and Italy, See 

late LXIX. fig. 4. | 
A he true officinal dentalium is one of the 
canales, or tubuli mariniftmplices, of au- 
6 
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thors : and the animal that inhabits i» ' 
of the genus of the nereis of Linney, 
See the article Nepets. 
Great things have been recorded of fle 
virtues of the dentalium, but it has in u. 
ality no other than thoſe of an alla! 
or abſorbent, ſo that the readineſs 
oyſter-ſhells has now put it out of ule. 

DENT ARIA, TooTHwokr, in botany 
a genus of the tetrad nama-filiquoſa cht 
of plants, the corolla of which is cruc;- 
form, and conſiſts of four roundiſh, outuſs 
petals, ſlightly emarginated, plane, aud 
ending in ungues of the length of the 
cup: the fruit is a long, roundiſh, bilo. 
cular pod, conſiſting of two valves: the 
ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh, Sez 

late LXIX. fig. 6. 
The root of this plant, the only part uſcd 
in medicine, is accounted drying and 
aſtringent. 

DENTARLE ArrIx is, a name given by 
ſome to the orobanche of Linnzus. See 
the article OROBANCHE, 

DENTARI FACIE, in botany, the fame 
with the hydrophyllum. See the article 
HYDROPHYLLUM. 

DENTATED Lrar, among botaniſts, 
one notched at the edges with a number 
of blunt points in ſome meaſure relcmn- 
bling teeth. See the article Lear. 

DENTED, or IxDENTED. See the article 
INDENTED. 

DENTES, TxzETH. See DExs. 

DENTEX, in ichthyology, a ſpecies ccf. 
ſparus, of a deep olive-brown colour, 
elegantly variegated with darker and 
paler ſpots : its back is acute or ridged, 
and it has four large teeth : it is a well 
taſted fiſh. See the article SpARUs. 

DENTILES, or DExT11.s, in architec- 
ture, an ornament in corniches bearing 
ſome reſemblance to teeth, particularly 
uled in the ionic and corinthian orders. 
They ae cut on a little (quare member, 
properly called denticulus, andthe notches 
or ornaments themſelves, dentils, In an- 
tient times dentiles were never uled in 
the ionic corniche, yet they are found in 
the remains of the theatre of Marcellus, 
which ſome take for an argument that 
Vitruvius had not the direction of that 
building. Vitruvius preſcribes the breadth 

of each dentil to be half its height, and 
the indentureor interval between each two, 
he directs to be two thirds of the breadti 
of the dentil. . 

DENTICULI ELEPHANT15, the ſame wit 
the dentalia, Sec DENTALIUM. 
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D E N 
DENTIFORM PRocess, in anatomy. 
See the article PYRENOIDES. 
DENTIFRICE, in medicine, a remedy 
for rubbiag the teeth, and purging them 
from ſordes; and for cleanſing and ab- 
ſterging the gums, when replete with hu- 
mours. ,There are dentifrices of various 
kinds and forms, ſome in form of a 
wder compoſed of corals, pumice- ſtone, 
falt, allum, egg - ſhells, crabs- claws, 
hartſhorn, @c. others in form of an elec- 
tuary, conſiſting of the fame powders 
mixt up with honey; others are in form 
of a liquor drawn by diſtillations from 
drying herbs, and altringent medicines, 
Sc. See TEETH. 
The generality of operators for the teeth 


allow acids, ſuch as ſpirit of vitriol, &c. 


to be the readieſt of all dentifrices, to take 
off the foulneſs and yellowneſs of the 
teeth: but yet, they don't adviſe a fre- 
quent uſe of theſe remedies, as they 
wear away too much of the teeth and in- 
jure the gums. 
he Dutch account butter the beſt den- 
trifrice for keeping the teeth white and 
ſound, and the Spaniards hold urine to 
be good for that purpoſe. 
DEN TIL, in architecture, the ſame with 
denticle. See the article DENTICLE. 


DENTILLARIA, LEAnpwoRT, a plant 


more .ufnaily called plumbago. 
article:PLUMBAGO. 

DEN'TISCALPRA, in ſurgery, an inftru- 
ment for ſcouring yellow, livid, or black 
teeth; to which being applied, near the 
gums, it ſcrapes off the foul, morbid 
cruſt. * 


See the 


Some of theſe inſtruments are furniſhed 
with narrow points; others with broader, 
and with edges; and ſome again are 
falciform ; but all of them adapted to 
one and the fame handle. 

DENTITION,; the breeding, or cutting, the 
teeth in children. 
Among all the diforders which afflict 
children, there are none generate ſuch 
grnwous ſymptoms as difficult dentition. 
About five or fix months after birth, the 
teeth generally begin to make their ap- 
pearance : firſt, the inciſores, or fore- 
teeth; next, the canini, or dog teeth; 
and, laſtly, the molares, or grinders. 
About the ſeventh year there comes a 
new ſet; and at twenty one the two in- 
ner grinders, called dentes ſapientiæ, or 
teeth of wiſdom. At the time ot cutting 
their teeth, they flaver very much, and 
have a diarrhæa, which is no bad fign : 
buy when it is difficult, eſpecially When 
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the canine teeth begin to be in motion, 

and make their way out through the- 
gums, the child has ſtartings in his fleep, 

tumours of the gums, gripes, a looſeneſs 

or coſtiveneſs, greeniſh ſtools, the thruſh, 

fevers, difficult breathing, ſuffocating 
catarrhs, convulſions, epilepſies, which 

often end in death, 

It ſhews the dentition is like to be bad, 

if the child is perpetually crying, thrufls,, 
his finger into his mouth, and bites the 
nurſe's nipples ; if unequal tubercles are, 
perceived in the gums, where the teeth 
are expected to appear ; if there is a 


heat in the mouth, and the whole body; 


if they ſtart without à cauſe, eſpecially 
in ſleep. 
Harris obſerves, that when an inflamma- 
tion appears, the phyſicians will labour 
in vain, if the cure is not begun by ap- 
plying a leech under each ear. When 
the ſwelling of the gum ſhews it is time 
to cut it, to make way for the tooth, he 
would have it done with a pen-knife, 
not with a fine lancet, leſt the wound 
ſhould heal, and form a cicatrix. The 
food he directs to be no more than luke- 


warm. 


Heiſter internally adviſes aqueous mix- 


tures, temperating powders; externally, 
oil of ſweet almonds, with ſpirit of vio- 
lets, or ſpirit of wild poppies, lightly 
acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol, where- 
with often to rub the gums ; as alſo with 
the coral, or other fmooth thing, which 
will have the ſame effect., Some reckon 
the freſh blood of a cock's comb a ſpeci- 
fic for this purpoſe. Morgan affirms, in 
this caſe, it will be beſt to abate the effer- 
veſcence of the blood with diluters ; to 
appeale the pain with gentle opiates ; to 
open the body with purges and clyfters 
to draw off the fermented ſerum by bliſ- 
ters ; to promote the cutting of the teeth 
by cooling, relaxing, and opening the 
gums : for this purpoſe diacodium is 
good, or a ſtrong decoction of marſh- 
mallows and poppy-heads, in thick milk, 
cream, or neats-toot oil. 

Sydenham obſerves, that pains in den- 
tition often produce fevers : for which 
he could find no remedy fo efi-.tual as 
three or four drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn 
in a ſpoonful of ſimple water, or other 
convenient vehicle, given every four 
hours: the number of doſes may be four, 
five, or ſix. 


DENUNCIATION, a folemn publication 


or promulgation of any thing. 
All veſſels of enemies are lawful prize, 
5 U alter 
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after denunciation or proclamation of 
war. The defign of the denunciation of 
excommunicated perſons, is that the ſen- DEPARTURE, in law, ſignifies a depart. 


tence may be the more tully exccuted by 
the perſon's being more known. 


DEOBSTRUENT'S, in pharmacy, fuch 


medicines as open obſtructions. See the 
article DETERGENT, 

There is ſomewhat further expreſſed in 
the term deobſtruent than in detergent, 
for a medicine may be deobſtruent that is 
not, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, detergent z as 
are moſt metalline ſubſtances, as ſteel and 
mercury, which obtain the appellation 
deobſtruents, from their acting by their 
natural weight, whereby they increaſe the 
momentum of the circulating fluids, and 
with greater force make it ſtrike againſt 
the ſecretory outlets: becauſe the mo- 
menta, or vis percuſſionis, of all projec- 
tiles, of which kind is a circulating fluid, 
is as their ſolidities, ſuppoſing their velo- 
cities equal. The more, therefore, the 
animal fluids are ſaturated with denſe 
and ſolid particles, with the greater force 
they diſtend the veſſels, and the more 
eaſily break through, where the ſtructure 
favours their eſcape ; and upon that ac- 
count are medicines, which add to theſe 
qualities in the fluid, called deobſtru- 
ents. 


DEODAND, in our cuſtoms, implies a 


thing devoted or conſecrated to God, for 
the pacification of his wrath, in caſe of 
any misfortuney as a perſon's coming to 
a violent end, without the fault of a 
rea/onable creature; as it a horſe ſhoul 
ſtrike his keeper, and fo kill him. In 
this caſe, the horſe is to be a deodand; 
that is, he is to be fold, and the price 
diſtributed to the poor, as an expiation 
of that dreadful event. 


DE ONERANDO PRO RATA PORTI10- 


NIs, in law, a writ that lies where a 
perſon is deſtrained for rent, which ought 
to be paid by others in proportion with 
him; as where one holds twenty acres 
of land by fealty, at a certain rent, and. 
aliens one acre to one perſon, and an- 
other to another: here, if one of the ali- 
enees be diſtrained for the whole, or more 
rent than the value of what he purchaſed, 
he then may have this writ, 


DEOPPILATIVES, in pharmacy, the 


ſame with deobſtruents. 
DEOBSTRUENTS. 


See the article 


DEPART, in chemiſtry, a method of re- 


fining, or ſeparating gold from ſilver, by 


means of aquafortis, generally called 


gu artation „ 
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For the operation of the depart, ſee the 
article Ass Ax ING and QUARTAT10n, 


ing or going from a plea given in bar 
of an action. It is likewiſe uſed where 
a plaintiff in his declaration ſets forth 
one thing, and after the defendant has 
pleaded thereto, he in his replication 
thews new matter different from his de. 
claration. | 

If a perſon pleads a general agreement 
in bar, and alleges a ſpecial one in his 
rejoinder, this will be a departure in 
pleading : ſo, where an action is brought 
at common law, and the plaintiff, by his 
replication, endeavours to maintain it by 
cuſtom. It will alſo be accounted a de- 
parture, if, after performance is pleaded 
in debt upon hand, the defendant ſays 
any other thing, by way of excuſe, Ec. 
But in circumſtances of time, &c. laid 
as to promiſes, if the defendant by bis 
plea force the plaintift to vary, it is no 
departure : for the plaintiff is not ticd 
to a preciſe day. 

DEPARTURE in deſpite of the court, is where 
a tenant or defendant appears to an ac- 
tion brought againſt him, and having a 
day over in the ſame term, does not ap- 
pear at the day, but makes a default, 
This is a departure in deſpite of the court, 
and therefore he ſhall be condemned. 

DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the eaſt. 

ing or weſting of a ſhip in reſpect of the 
meridian it- departed or failed from : or 

It 1s the difference of longitude, either 

ealt or weſt, between the preſent meri- 

dian the ſhip is under, and that where the 
laſt reckoning: or obſervation was made, 

This departure, any where but under the 

equator, muſt be accounted according to 

he number of miles in a degree, proper 
to the parallel the ſhip is under, 

DEPHLEGMATED, an appellation given 
to ſpirits well freed from phlegm. Ses the 
next article, 

DEPHLEGMATION, in chemiſtry, the 
ſame as rectification, or the freeing 2 
ſpirit from its phlegm, either by diſtilla- 
ticn, or ſome other means. * 

DEPILATORY MEDICINES, thoſe ap- 
plied in order to take off the hair: ſuch 
are lime and orpiment known to be, but 
which ought to be uſed with great cau- 
tion. See. LIME and ORPIMENT. 

. DEPONENT, in latin grammar, a term 
applied to verbs, which have active lig- 
nifications, but paſſive terminations er 
conjugations, ud want one of their par- 
ticiples pal. ve. ; 
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| DEPONENT, in the law of Scotland, a per- 
ſon who makes a depoſition. See the ar- 


= ticle DEPOSITION. : 
ere DEPOPULATION, the act of commit- 
th ting waſte. See the article WASTE. 
has DEPORTATION, a fort of baniſhment 
jon uſed by the Romans, whereby ſome 
de- iſland or other place was allotted to a 
criminal for the place of his abode, with 
ent a prohibition not to {tir out of the ſame 


his on pain of death. ö 
in DEPOSIT, among civilians, ſomething 


ht that is committed to the cuſtody of a per- 
bis ſon, to be kept without any reward, and 
by to be returned again on demand. 
de- Depoſit is diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and 
ed judiciary, 
ſays Simple DEPOSIT 1s cither voluntary or ne- 
Sc. ceſſary: neceſſary, is that done in caſe of 
laid hoſtility, ſhipwreck, fire, &c, 
his Juliciary DEPOSIT is that whoſe property 
s no is conteſted by ſeveral perſons, and depo- 
ticd ſited in the cuſtody of ſome third perſon, 
by order of a judge. 
where DEPOSITARL, in the french law, a per- 
n ac- Fin intruſted as keeper or guardian of a 
ing 2 depoſit. See the preceding article. 
t ap- Ordinary depoſitaries are not to warrant 
fault. the thing left with them, in caſe it be loſt 
-ourt, or ſtolen : they are only to anſwer for 
"A fraud or the like. 
caſt. DEPOSITION, in law, the teſtimony gi- 
of the ven in court by a witneſs, upon oath. 
n: or In chancery, — is a teſtimony ſet 
either down in writing, by way of anſwer to 
meri- the interrogations exhibited in chancery, 
ere the where ſuch witneſs is called deponent. 
made, Depoſitions in one cauſe may be uſed at 
ler the the hearing of another, where they are 
ing to between the ſame parties, &c, without 
proper any motion: this is not permitted in other 
courts, without a ſpecial order of the 
n given court of 'chancery. The depoſitions in 
See the chancery, after the cauſe is determined 
there, may be given in evidence in a trial 
ry, the at bar, in any of the other courts. ; 
eng 2 Deros1T10N alſo ſignifies the ſequeſtring 
diſtilla- or depriving a man of ſome dignity and 
office. 
ole ap- DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure 
: ſuch whereby the orator invokes the aid and 
be, but aſſiſtance of ſome one ; or 8 for ſome 
at cau - reat evil or puniſhment to hefal him who 
T. peaks falſely, either himſelf or his ad- 
a term verfary. 
tive ſig· DEPRECATORY, or DEPRECATIVE, 
ons or in theology, a term applied to the man- 
ei. pa- ner of performing ſome ceremonies in the 
F form of prayer. Wo; 
DNENT, The form of abſolution is deprecative in 
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the greek church, being conceived” in 
theſe terms, May God abſalde you : where- 
as it is in the declarative form in the 
latin church, and in ſome of the re- 
formed churches, I abſokve you. 

DEPRESSION gf equations. See the article 
EQUATION. 

DEPRESSION of the pole. When a perſon 

fails or travels towards the equator, he is 
ſaid to depreſs the pole, becauſe as many 
degrees as he approaches nearer the equa- 
tor, ſo many degrees will the pole be 
nearer the horizon. This phznomenon 
ariſes from the ſpherical figure of the 
earth, See EARTH and PoLE. 
When a ftar is under the horizon, it is 
termed the depreſſion of that ſtar under 
the horizon. The altitude or depreſſion 
of any ſtar is an arch of the vertical in- 
tercepted between the horizon and that 
ſtar. See HoRIZOx and VERTICAL. 

DEPRESSOR, or DepR1MENSs, in anato- 
my, a name applied to ſeveral muſcles, 
becauſe they deprets the parts they are 
faſtened to. 

DEPRESSOR LABII INFERIORIS, or QUA= 
DRATUS, is a mulcle conſiſting of ſome 
thin fleſhy fibres, which lie immediately 
under the ſkin of the chin; they arile 
from theedge of the fore-part of the whole 
under-jaw, and are inſerted in the lower- 
part of the orbicularis. 

DEPRESSOR Lali SUPERIORIS, or TRI- 
ANGULARIS, is a muſcle that ariſes from 
the lower edge of the under-jaw, between 
the maſſeter and quadratus, and aſcends 
by the angle of the mouth to the upper- 
jaw. Theſe two muſcles acting together 
expreſs a ſorrowful countenance, been 
they draw downwards the corners of the 
mouth and cheeks. 

DeyReSSORES Nas1, a pair of muſcles 
ariſing from the os maxillare, above the 

dentes inciſores; and are inſerted into 
the extremities of the alz, which they 
pull downwards. 

DEPRESSOR ANGULI OR1S, a name given 
by Albinus to the mwicle called by 
others depreſſor labiorum communis. Sce 
the article DEPRESSOR LABIL, 

DEPRESSORES OCUL1, a pair of muſcles 
ſpringing from each corner of the eye, 
and anſwered by another pair of the like 
figure and ſtructure, in the lower eye- 
lid. See EYE. f 

DEPRI MENS, the fame with depreſſor. 
See the preceding article. 

DEPRIVATION, in the canon-law, the 
depoſing a biſhop, parſon, vicar, & 
trom his office and prefterment, 
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 . There are two ſorts of deprivation, the 
one à beneficio, the other ab officio : the 
deprivation a beneficio, is when, for ſome 
great crime, a miniſter is wholly deprived 
of his benefice. A deprivation ab H- 

ciao, is when a miniſter is for ever depri u- 
ed of his orders, which is alſo called de- 
poſition or degradation: this is gene- 
rally for ſome heinous crime deſerving 

. death, and is performed by the biſhop. 

DEPTF ORD, a town three miles eaſt of 
London, on the ſouthern banks of the 
Thames ; chiefly conſiderable for its fine 
— 1 for building ſhips, and the king's 

ard. 

DLPTH, in geometry, the ſame with al- 
titude ; though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, we on- 
ly uſe the term depth to denote how much 
one body, or part of a body, is below 
another. See che articles ALTITUDE, 
HErGurT, Sc. 

DEPTH a battalion, ſquadron, &c. the 
number of men in a fle, or who ſtand 
before each other, in a ſtraight line. In 
the antient armies this was very great. 

DEPURATION, the ſame with clarifica- 
tion. See the article CLARIFICATION. 

DEPURATORY FEVER, a name given 
by Sydenham to a fever which prevailed 
much in the years 1661, 1662, 1663, 
and 1664. He called it depuratory, be- 
cauſe he obſerved that nature regulated 
all the ſymptoms in fuch a manner, as to 

fit the febrile matter, prepared by pro- 
per concoction, for expulſion in a certain 
time, either by a copious ſweat, or a 
freer perſpiration. 

DEPUTATION, a miſſion of ſelect per- 
ſons out of a company, or body, to a 

rince or aſſembly, to treat of matters 
in their name, They are more or leſs 
ſolemn, according to the quality of thoſe 
who ſend them, and the bulinels they are 
ſent upon. 

DEPUTY, a perſon ſent upon ſome buſi- 
neſs, by ſome community. 

Dkrorx is alſo one that exerciſes an office 
in another's right; and the forfeiture or 
miſdemeanor of ſuch deputy ſhall cauſe 
the perſon, whom he repreſents, to loſe 
his office. A principal officer may not 
appoint his deputy in all caſes, unleſs the 
grant of the office will juſtify him in 
10 doing; but when an allies deſcends to 
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courſe. judges have no power to hold 
their courts by deputy ; recorders, how - 
' ever, may do it, It is held a coroner 
il cannot appoint a deputy, it being a ju- 
mM | dicial ofhice ot truit, annexed to the per- 
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DEPUTATUS, F:n&lar®-, 


DEREHA 


DEREIGN, or DARAIGN. 


DER 
ſon. And if the office of parkerſkip be 
2 to one, he cannot depute another, 


ecauſe it is an office of truſt and confi. 
dence. 


DEPUTATUS, among the antients, a 


name applied to perſons employed in 
making of armour : and likewiſe to briſk 
active people, whoſe buſineſs was to take 
care of the wounded in engagements, and 
carry them off the field. 

in the greek 
church, an inferior officer, like an uſher, 
who in proceſſions kept the crowd of 
the patriarch. 


DE QUIBUS sus DISSELSIN, in law, 2 


writ of entry. See ENTRY. 


DERBENT, a city of Dagiſtan, on the 


weſtern coaſt of the Caſpian lea; eaſt lon, 
51?, and 41* 15! north lat. 


DERBIA, a name given by ſome ſurgeons 


to the impetigo. See IMPETIGO. 
„a market-town of Norfolk, 
about fifteen miles weſt of Norwich: eat 
long. 1, and north lat. 52 400%. 


See the ar- 
ticle DARAIGN. 


DERELICTS, in the civil law, ſuch goods 


as are wilfully relinquiſhed by the owner, 


DERELICT ſignifies alſo a thing forſaken, 


or caſt away by the ſea. 


DERIVATION, in medicine, is when : 


humour, which cannot be conveniently 
evacuated at the part affected, is attract- 
ed from thence, and diſcharged at ſome 
more proper place in its vicinity; or is 
drawn from a noble to a more ignoble 
part, where it is leſs capable of dcing in- 
jury. Thus a bliſter is applied upon the 
neck to draw thither the matter, 1n caſes 
of defluxions upon the eyes. 


DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word 


which is derived from another called its 
primitive, See PRIMITIVE. 

Thus manhood is derived from man, dei- 
ty from deus, and latwyer from law. 
DERMA, in anatomy, the ſame with cu- 

tis. See the article CUT1s. 
DERMESTES, in zoology, a genus of 

inſects of the order of the coleopteræ, the 

antennæ of which are of a clavated figure 

and perfoliated tranſverſly. : 

There are a great many ſpecies of this 

genus, confounded by ſome with beetles. 
See plate LXIX. fig. 2. 


an infant, he may make a deputy of DERNIER RESSORT. See RESSORT. 
DEROGATION, in the french law, an 


act which annuls a preceding one, either 
in whole, or in part. In — terms, 
they are not regarded in judicature; they 


muſt be in ſpecific, and in formal terms. 
DEROGATORY, 


di- 
h cu- 
as of 
e, the 


figure 


f this 
eetles. 


RT. 
w, an 
either 
terms, 
they 
terms. 
OR, 
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rogation. A derogatory clauſe in a teſta- 
ment, is à certain ſentence, cypher, or 
ſecret character, which the teſtator inſerts 
in his will, and of which he reſerves the 
knowledge to himſelf alone, adding a con- 
dition that no will he may make here- 
after is to be reckoned valid, if this de- 
rogatory clauſe is not inſerted expreſly, 
and word for word. It is a precaution 
invented by lawyers againſt later wills 
extorted by violence, or obtained by ſug- 
geſtion. , 

DERPT, a town of Livonia, ſituated on 
the river Eimbec : eaſt lon, 28® 100, and 
north lat. $89. 10“. 

DERVIS, a name given to all mahommed- 

an monks, though of various orders. 

The moſt noted among them are the bek- 

taſhi, the mevelevi, the kadri, and the 

ſeyah. The bektaſhi, who are allowed 
to marry and live in cities and towns, are 
obliged, by the rules of their order, to 
viſit remote lands, and to ſalute every 
one they meet with gazel, or love-ſongs, 
and with e/ma, or the invocation of the 
names of God, and humbly to wiſh him 
rolperity, which they do by repeatin 
5 = eivallab, a . e 
of the wreſtlers, by which the conquered 
yields the palm to the conqueror. The 
mevelevi, fo called from Mevclava their 
founder, are uſed to turn round for two 
or three hours together, with ſuch ſwift- 
neſs that you cannot ſee their faces; they 
are great lovers of muſic : in their mo- 
naſteries they profeſs great humility and 
poverty, and when viſited make no diſ- 
tinction of perſons ; they firſt bring their 
gueſts coffee to drink ; and, if the ways 
have been dirty, they waſh their feet and 
ſandals. The kadri, with a peculiar ſu- 
perſtition, emaciate their bodies; they go 
quitenaked, except their thighs, and often 
join hands and dance, ſometimes a whole 
day, repeating with great vehemence, 
bu! bu! hu! (one of the names of God) 
till, like madmen, they fall on the ground, 
toa;ning at the mouth, and running down 
with ſweat: the prime vizir Kupruli Ach- 
med Paſha, thinking this ſe& unbecom- 
ing the mahommedan religion, ordered 
it to be ſuppreſſed ; but, _—_ his death, 
it revived, and is at preſent. more numer- 
ous than ever, eſpceially at Conſtantin- 
ople. The ſeyah are wanderers, and 


olten ſpend their whole life in travelling; 
when: they are ſent out, their ſuperiors 
mpoſe upon them ſuch a quantity of mo- 
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DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing de- 


though they have monaſteries, yet they - 


DES 
ney or proviſions, forbidding them, to 
come back till they have procured it, and 
ſent it to the monaſtery; wherefore when 
a ſeyah comes into a town, he cries aloud 
in the market-place, Ia allah ſender, 
Sc. O God ! give me, I pray, five thou- 
ſand crowns, or a thouſand meaſures 
of rice. Many of theſe derviſes tra- 
vel over the whole mahommedan world, 
entertaining the people wherever they 
come, with agreeable relations of all the 
curioſities they have met with. There 
are derviſes in Egypt, who live with their 
families, and exerciſe their trades, of 
which kind are the dancing derviſes at 
Damaſcus. They are all diſtinguiſhed 
among themſelves by the different forms 
and colours of their habits; thoſe of Per- 
ſia wear blue; the ſolitaries and wanderert 
wear only rags of different colours; others 
carry on their heads a plume made of the 
feathers of à cock; and thoſe of Egypt 
wear an octagonal badge of a niſh 
white alabaſter at their girdles, and a high 
Riff cap, without any thing round it. 

DERWENT, a river, which taking its 
riſe in the north riding of Yarkſhire, runs 
ſouth, and falls into the Ouſe. 

DERWENT-WATER, a river of Cumber- 
land, which falls into the iriſh ſea below 
Cockermouth. 

DESART, a large extent of country entire- 
ly barrer,, and producing nothing. In 
this ſenſe ſome are ſandy deſarts, as thoſe 
of Lop, Xamo, Arabia, and ſeveral 
others, in Aſia; in Africa, thoſe of Ly- 
bia and Zara: others are ſtony, as the 
deſart of Pharan in Arabia Petrea. 

The DESART, abſolutely ſo called, is that 
part of Arabia ſouth of the holy land, 
where the children of Iſrael wandered 
forty years. 


DESCANT, in mulic, the art of compoſing 


in ſeveral parts. See COMPOSITION. 

_ Deſcant is threefold, wiz. plain, figura- 
tive, and double. 

Plain DESCANT. is the ground-work and 
foundation of all ne compoſitions, 
conſiſting altogether in the orderly placing 
of many concords, anſwering to ſimple 
counterpoint. See COUNTERPOINT. 

Figurative 7 DESCANT, is that part 
of an air of muſic, herein ſome diſcords 
are concerned, as well, theugh not fo 
much, as concords. This may be termed 
the ornamental and rhetorical part of mu- 
ſic, in regard that there are introduced 
all the varieties of points, ſyneopes, di- 
verſities of meaſures, and whatever is ca- 

pable of adorning the compoſition. 
| * DESCAND 
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Dzscaxr duunble, is when the parts are ſo 
contrived, that the treble, or any high 
part, way be made the baſs ; and, on the 
contrary, the baſs the treble. See the ar- 
ticles HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, and 

| MELoDyY. 

DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term 
relative to aſcendant, and applied to a 
perſon who is born or iſſued from ſome 
other referred to: thus mankind are ſaid 
to be the deſcendants of Adam. See the 
article DESCENT. 

DESCENSION, or DescenviNG, in ge- 
neral, ſignifies much the ſame with de- 
ſcent, See the article DEsCENT. 

DESCENS1ON, in aſtronomy, is either right 
or oblique. | 

Right DESCENSTON is an arch of the equi- 
noctial, intercepted between the next 
equinoctial point and the interſection of 
the meridian, paſſing through the center 
of the object, at its ſetting, in a right 

* ſphere. 

Obligue DESCENSION, an arch of the equi- 
noctial intercepted between the next equi- 
noctial point and the horizon, paſſing 
through the center of the object, at its 
ſetting, in an oblique ſphere. 

DESCENSIONAL, ſomething belonging 
to deſcenſion. See DESCENSION, 

DESCENSIONAL DIEFERENCE, that be- 

© tween the right and oblique deſcenſion of 
any heavenly body. See DESCENSION. 

DESCENT, in general, is the tendency 
ef a body from a higher to a lower place; 
thus all bodies, unleſs otherwiſe deter- 
mined by a force ſuperior to their gravity, 
deſcend towards the center of the earth : 
the planets too may be ſaid to deſcend 
from their aphelion to the perihelion of 
their orbits, as the moon does from the 
apogee to the perigee. 

eavy bodies, meeting with no reſiſtance 

deſcend with an uniformly accelerated 

motion, for the laws of which ſee the ar- 
ticle ACCELERATION. 

Laws of the DESCENT of bodies. 1. All 
bodies near the ſurface of the earth de- 
ſcend perpendicularly at the rate of fix- 
teen feet one inch in a ſecond of time. 2. 
The velocity of a body deſcending in an 
mclined plane, at the end of any given 
time, is to the velocity that it would ac- 
=_ by deſcending perpendicularly in 

e ſame time, as the altitude of the 'in- 
clined plane is to its length. 3. The 
laſt velocity acquired by the direct deſcent, 
is to the laſt velocity acquired in the ſame 
time by the oblique deſcent, as the abſo- 
late gravity is to the relative gravity of 
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the deſcending body. 4. The line de. 
ſcribed by the direct deſcent, is to the 
line deſcribed in the ſame time by the ob. 
lique deſcent, as the length of the oblique 
plane is to its height. 5. If the line de- 
{cribed by the direct deſcent be to the line 
deſcribed by the oblique deſcent, as the 
height of the inclined plane to its length, 
then the times of deſcent ſhall alſo be in 
the ſame proportion, and the laſt veloci. 
ties equal. 6. The laſt velocities ac- 
quired upon ſeveral inclined planes of the 
lame height, however different in length, 
are equal. 7, The time of oblique deſcent 
thro* any chord of a circle, drawn from its 
loweſt point, is equal to the time of a di. 
rect deſcent through the diameter of that 
circle. 8. The Faſt acquired velocities 
of a body, deſcending to the loweſt point 
of a given circle, through different chords, 
are as thoſe chords. 9. The time of tlie 
deſcent of a body in any arch of a ſemi- 
cycloid, is equal to the time of its deſcert 
through any other arch, whether longer 
or ſhorter, of the ſame curve. 10. A 
body will deſcend ſooner along an arch 
of a cycloid, than along that of any other 
curve, drawn between the ſame points, 
11. If water runs out through a hole 
made in the bottom of a parabolic conoid, 
the ſurface of the water will deſcend equal 
yon in equal times. 12. A body de- 
cends in a reſiſting medium with a force 
only equal to the exceſs of its gravity 
above that of an equal bulk of the me- 
dium. 13. If a body be thrown down- 
wards, in a reſiſting medium, with fuch 
a force as ſhall make the reſiſtance of the 
medium equal to the acceleration of gr2- 
vity, it will afterwards deſcend with an 
uniform motion. 14. If a body deſcends 
through any number of inclined planes, 
it will acquire the ſame velocity at the end 
of its fall, as though it had fallen through 
a plane equal in height to the whole, 
and of the ſame inclination with the lat 
of them. 

Dzscgnt, or DISCENT, in law, an order 
or method whereby lands or tenemenis ate 
derived to any man from his anceſtors. 

It is either by the common law, cuſtom, 
or ſtatute. By the common law, as where 
a perſon has lands of inheritance in fer, 
and dies without having made any du. 
poſal thereof: wherefore the land deſcencs 
and goes in courſe to the eldeſt ſon and 
heir. By cuſtom, as where the land 
ſometimes deſcend to all the ſons; or to al 
the brothers, where one brother dies with. 
out iſſue, as in gavel-kind, 1 - 
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deſcent by ſtatute is a deſcent in fee-tail, 
as directed hy the manner of the limita- 
tion or ſettlement, purſuant to ſtat, 
Weſtm. 2 and 13 Ed. I. 

Deſcent, at common law, is either lineal 
or collateral. | 
Lineal deſcent is that conveyed down in 
a right line from the grand-father to the 
father, from the father to the ſon, and 
from the ſon to the grand-ſon, Collate- 
ral deſcent is that ſpringing out of the 
fide of the line, or blood, as from a man 
to his brother, nephew, or the like. 


DESCENT, in genealogy, the order or ſuc- 


ceſſion of deſcendants in a line or family; 
or their diſtance from a common progeni- 
tor: thus we ſay, one deſcent, two de- 
ſcents, Sc. See EXTRACTION, 


Drsckur, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs 


the coming down of any 'thing from 
above; as, a lion eh deſcent, is a lion 
with his head towards the baſe points, 
and his heels towards one of the corners 
of the chief, as if he were leaping down 
from ſome high place. 


DescENTS, in fortification, are the holes, 


vaults, and hollow places made by un- 
dermining'the ground. 

The deſcent into the moat or ditch is a 
deep paſſage made through the eſplanade 
and covert-way, in form of a trench, 
whereof the upper part is covered with 
madriers and clays, to ſecure the beſiegers 
from the-enemy's fire. In wet ditches 


this trench is on a level with the furface - 


of the water, but in dry ones it is funk 
as deep as the bottom of the ditch. 


DESCRIBENT, in geometry, a line or 


ſurface, which, by moving parallel to it- 
ſelf; deſeribes a ſurface or ſolid. See the 
articles Ling, SURFACE, and SOL1D. 


DESCRIPTION, is ſuch a ſtrong and 


beautiful repreſentation of a thing, as 
= the reader a diſtin view and ſatis- 
a&tory notion of it. 

3 . almoſt peculiar to po- 
etry: hiſtorians indeed deſeribe things, 
places, and perſons; but not ſo much 
lor the ſake of ornament, as of neceſſity. 
Orators likewiſe attempt deſeriptions 
when they have a mind to work upon the 
paſſions ; but neither the one nor the 
other uſe them as decorations to their 
writings, which poets generally do, very 
ſucceſsfully, not only wich a deſign to 
move the paſſions, but to pleaſe the fan- 
ey. Great judgment is required in the 
due exerciſe of this art. A judicious 
author will omit low and vulgar circum- 


ſtances, and chicfly beſtow his pains to 
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complete all the eſſential and maſterly 
ſtrokes, cutting off all ſuperfluities, and 
rejecting the moſt pleaſing thought and 
florid lines, when foreign to his tubjett ; 
many things muſt be left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, and ſeaſonable ſilence has 
its emphaſis ; thus Virgil tells us, Geotg. 
iv. 457. that Eurydice was killed by a 
monſtrous ſerpent, lurking in a bank ; but 
ſays nothing more of that venomous crea- 
ture. A poetaſter would probably have 
ſpent as many lines in the deſcription of 
it, as compoſed that admirable poem. 
The deſcription of a perſon is called a 
character, in drawing which the true 
proof of art and judgment is to hif a 
beautiful likeneſs, and, with a delicate 
touch, to give thoſe features and colours 
which are peculiar to the perſon, and diſ- 
tinguiſh him from the reſt of mankind. 
In every good and lively deſcription, a 
man muſt come to an enumeration of the 
chief particulars ; for generals are often 
obſcure and faint, A judicious author, 
by ſetting every thing in full view, makes 
a ſtrong and laſting impreſſion on the 


reader. 

DESEADA, or Des1DERaDa, one of the 
Caribbee-iflands, ſubject to France, ly- 
ing eaſtward of Guardaloupe. See the ar- 
ticle CARTBBEE, 

DESERTER, in a military ſenſe, a ſoldier 
who, by running away from his regiment 
or company, abandons the ſervice. 

A deſerter is, by the articles of war, pu- 
niſhable by death, and, after conviction, 
is hanged at the head of the regiment he 
formerly belonged to, with his crime 
writ on his breaſt, and ſuffered to hang 
till the army leave that camp, for a ter- 
ror to others. ; 8 

DESHACHE", in heraldry, is where a 
beaſt has its limbs ſeparated from-its bo- 
dy, ſo that they |t.]] remain on the eſeut- 
cheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation from 
their natural places. | 

DESIDERATUM is uſed to ſignify the 
defirable perfections in any art or ſci- 
ence : thus, it is a deſideratum with the 
blackſmith, to render iron fuſible by a 
gentle heat, and yet preſerve it hard 
enough for ordinary uſes; with the gl\(3- 
man and looking-glaſs maker, to render 
glaſs malleable ; with the clock-maker, 
to bring pendulums to be uſeful, where 

there are irregular motions ; with the 
brafier and copperſmith, to make malle- 
able ſolder; with the ſhipwright, to build 
veſſels that will ſail under water; with the 
diver, to procure manageable inftruments 

* fol 
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for conveying freſh air to the bottom of 
the ſea, ſufficient for reſpiration and the 
burning of lights; with the aſſay-maſter, 
to melt or copel ores or metals imme- 
diately, without the uſe of bellows or fur- 
naces ; and with the carvers and joiners, 
to faſhion wood in moulds like plaiſter of 
paris, or burnt alabaſter, &c. And tho', 
as Mr. Boyle obſerves, the obtaining of 
theſe deſiderata may be thought chimeri- 
cal, yet it is proper they ſhould be pro- 
od ; for, although perfection may not 
— attainable, yet approaches to it may 
be made, and arts thereby improved. 
To this may be added, that the making 
of iron malleable with pit-coal was once 
locked upon as chimerical, yet it is now 
put in practice, to the great advantage 
of the owners of ſeveral mines in this 
kingdom. ak ff 
All arts have their defects; and it is not 
at firſt to be gueſſed, for how many of 
theſe remedies may be found, by means 
of chemical reſearches, properly directed. 
Chemiſtry itſelf is greatly defective in 
many particulars, as in an experimental 
hiſtory of general fermentation, ſepara- 
tory and combinatory ; in ſubjects of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, The ſchemes for new trades will 
riſe —— in proſecuting many of 
the ſubjects; thus it is natural for the 
common operations of brewing and ſugar- 
baking, to ſuggeſt that ſugar may be pro- 
cured from malt and other vegetables. 
That nurſeries of peculiar terments, both 
native and foreign, may be raiſed on the 
common principles; and it is evident that 
the introduction of ſuch new trades would 
eatly improve the buſineſs of brewing, 
ugar- baking, and the like. 
PESIGN, in a general ſenſe, the plan, or- 


der, repreſentation, or conſtruction of a 


bui „ book, painting, Cc. 

In building, the term ichnography may 
be uſed, when by deſign is only meant the 
plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn 
on paper: When ſome ſide or face of the 
build 

may uſe the term orthography ; and when 
both front and ſides are ſeen, in perſpec- 
tive, we may call it ſcenography. See 
ICHNOGRAPHY, ORTHOGRAPHY, and 
SCENOGRAPHY. 
Pks ian, in the manufactories, expreſſes 
the figures wherewith the workman en- 
riches his ſtuff, or filk, and which he co- 
pies after ſome painter, or eminent 
draughts-man, as in diaper, damaſk, 
_ ether flowered ſilk and tapeſtry, and 
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ing is raiſed from the ground, we 


ſpaces left blank denote the threads that 
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In undertaking of ſuch kinds of figured 
ſtuffs, it is neceſſary, ſays Mon, Sava. 
Is that, before the firſt ſtroke of the 

uttle, the whole deſign be repreſented 
on the threads of the warp ; we do nd 
mean in colours, but with an infinite 


number of little packthreads, which, be. 


ing diſpoſed fo as to raiſe the threads of 
the warp, let the workmen fee, from 
time to time, what kind of filk is to be 
— in the eye of the ſhuttle, for wol. 
his method of preparing the work i; 
called reading the deſign, and readins 
the figure, which is performed in the fal. 
lowing manner: a paper is provided, 
conſiderably broader than the ſuf and 
of a length proportionate to what is in- 
tended to be repreſented thereon. Thi; 
they divide lengthwiſe, by as many black 
lines as there are intended threads in the 
warp; and crots theſe lines, by other 
drawn breadthwiſe, which, with the for. 
mer, make little equal ſquares : on the 
paper thus ſquared, the draughts-man 
deſigns his figures, and heightens then 
with colours, as he ſees fit. When the 
deſign is finiſhed, a workman reads it, 
while another lays it on the ſimblot. Ser 
the article StMBLOT. 
To xead the deſign, is to tell the perſon 
who manages the loom, the — of 
ſquares, or threads, compriſed in the 
| nk is reading, intimating at th: 
ame time whether it is ground or figure, 
To put what is read on the ſumblot, is to 
faſten little firings to the ſeveral pack 
threads, which are to raiſe the thread; 
named; and thus they continue to do til 
the whole deſign is read. 
Every piece being compoſed of ſeveral re. 
„ When the 
whole deſign is drawn, the drawer, to te- 
begin the deſign afreſh, bas nothing ts 
do but to raiſe the little ſtrings, with \lip- 
knots, to the top of the Gmblot, which be 
had let down to the bottom : this he 1s 
to repeat as often as is neceſſary till the 


. whole be manufactured. 


— —— likewiſe a de- 
f but far more ſimple than that now 
— It is drawn on paper with 
lines and ſquares, repreſenting the thread 
of the warp and woof. But inſtead « 
lines, whereof the figures of the former 


conſiſt, theſe are conſtituted of points ou- 


ly, or dots, placed in certain of the little 

uares, formed by the interſection of tle 
lines. Theſe-points mark the threads o 
the warp that are to be raiſed, and the 
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are to keep their ſituation: the reſt is 
managed as in the former. 


DE51GN is allo uſed, in painting, for the 


fiſt idea of a Jarge work, drawn roughly, 
and in little, with an intention to be 
executed and finiſhed in large. The art 
of painting has heen by tome of the 
greateſt maſters divided into the deſign, 
or draught, the proportion, the expreſ- 
ſion, the claro-obſcuroz the ordonnance, 
the colouring, and the perſpective. 

Deſign, in painting, is the ſimple contour, 
or outlines of the figures intended to be 
repreſented, or the lines that terminate 


and circumſcribe them: ſuch defign is 


ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, 
without any ſhadows at all ; ſometimes 
it is hatched, that is, the (ſhadows are ex- 
preſſed by ſenſible outlines, uſually drawn. 
acro's each other with the pen, crayon, 
or graver. Sometimes, again, the ſha- 
dows are done with the crayon rubbed fo 
as that there do not appear any lines : at 
other times, the grains or ſtrokes of the 
crayon appear, as not being rubbed : 
ſometimes the deſign is wathed, that is, 
the ſhadows are done with a pencil in 
indian ink, or ſome other liquor ; and 
ſometimes the deſign is coloured, that is, 
colours are laid on much like thoſe in- 
tended for the grand wWorx. 

The eſſential requiſites of a deſign are 
correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, cha- 
racter, qiverſny, expreſſion, and perſpec- 
tive. Correctneſs depends on the juſtneſs 
of the proportions, and knowledge of 
anatomy. Taſte is a certain manner of 
correctneſs peculiar to one's ſelf, derived 
either from nature, maſters, or ſtudies, or 
all of them united. Elegance gives a 
delicacy that not only ſtrikes perſons of 
judgment, but communicates an agree- 
ableneſs that pleaſes univerſally. The 
character is what is peculiar to each thing, 
wherein there muſt be diverſity, inſomuch 
that every thing has its peculiar charac- 
ter to diſtinguyſh it. The expreſſion is 
the repreſentation of an object, according 
to the cr:.cumftances it is ſuppoſed to be iy, 
PerſpeRive is the repreſentation of the parts 
of a painting, or a figure, according to the 
ſituation they are in with regard to the 
point of hight. See CORRECTNESS, &c. 
The deſign or draught, is a part of the 
greateſt import and extent in painting. 
It is acquired chiefly by genius and ap- 
of leſs avail here 
than in any other branches of the art, as 
colouring, c. The principal rules that 
regard deſign are, that novices accuſtom 
themſelves to copy good origiaals at f rſt 
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ſight ; not to uſe ſquares in drawing, 
leſt they ſtint and confine their judgment 
to deſign well from life, before they prac- 
tiſe perſpective; to leain to adjuit the 
ſize of their figures to the viſual angle, 
and the diſtance of the eye from the mo- 
del or object; to mark out all the parts 
of their deſign before they begin to ſhade 
to make their contours in great pieces, 
without taking notice of the little muſ- 
cles, and other breaks; to make then 
ſelves maſters of the rules of perſpective 3 
to obſerve the perpendicular, parallel, 
and diſtance of every ſtroke ; to compare 
and oppoſe the parts that meet and tra- 
verſe the perpendicular, ſo as to form a 
kind of ſquare in the mind, which is the 
great and almoſt the only rule of deſign- 
ing juſtly ; to have a regard not only to 
the model, but to the parts already de- 
ſigned, there being no ſuch thing as de- 
ſigning with ſtrict juſtneſs, but by com- 
paring and proportioning every part to 
the firſt. All the other rules relate to 
perſpedctive. See PERSPECTIVE. 


DESIGNATION, the act of marking or 


indicating, and making a thing known, 
There were deſignations of the conſuls 
and other magiltrates among the Romans 
ſome time before their election. 


DESIGNATOR, in roman antiquity, a 


fort of petty maſter of the ceremonies, 
who aſſigned every body their places in 
the theatres, and other public ſhews, 
The Komans had officers of this nature 
attending all their ſolemn ſhews and pro- 
ceſſions, for directing precedencies, The 
deſignator was one of the goddeis Libi- 
tina's principal ſervants, the ſhews of the 
funerals of perſons of quality being mar- 
ſhalled by the deſignator. When he went 
to raiſe the corps, he was attended with 
a train of ſuneral officers called libitinarii, 
ſubdivided into pellinatores, veſpiliones, 
uſtores, Sc. All theſe, habited in black, 
walke:! before the deſignator, as mace- 
bearers before magiſtrates. 


DESIGNING, the art of delineating or 


drawing the appearance of natural ob- 
jects, by lines, on a plane. 

To debgn according to the rules of ma- 
thematics, makes the object of perſpec- 
tive. See the article PERSPECTIVE, 
To defign by the camera obſcura, See 
the article CAMERA OBSCURA, 


Mcchanical mcthad of DESIGNING, There 


are ſe methods of defigning mecha- 
nically. The following is the methþd of 
the learned Sir Chriſtopher Wren and 
may de put in practice With great Eaſe. 
5 X i A is 


D E S 


A is a ſmall ſight, with a ſhort arm B 
(plate LXIX. fig. 5.) which may be 
turned round about, and moved up and 
down the ſmall cylinder CD, which is 
ſcrewed into the piece ED, at D; this 
piece E D moving round about the center 
E, by which means the hght may be re- 
moved either towards E or F. 
E F 1s a ruler faſtened on the two rulers 
G G, which rulers ſerve both to keep the 
ſquare frame 888 8 perpendicular, and, 
by their ſliding through the ſquare holes 
TT, they ſerve to ſtay the ſight, either 
farther ſrom, or nearer, to the laid frame; 
on which frame is ſtuck on, with a little 
wax, the paper OO OO, whereon the 
picture is to be drawn by the pen I. The 
pen Its, by a ſmall brafs-handleV, ſo fix- 
ed to the ruler H H, that the point I may 
be kept very firm, ſo as always to touch 
the paper. HH is a ruler that is con- 
ſtantly, by means of the ſmall firings 
a4, bbb, moved horizontaliy, or pa- 
rallel to itfelf ; at the end of which is 
ſtuck a ſmall pin, whoſe head P is the 
tight, which is to be moved up and down 
on the out- lines of any object. 

The contrivance of the ſtrings is this: 
the two ſtrings aaa, bbb, are exactly 
of an equal length, Two ends of them 
are faſtened into a ſmall leaden weight, 
which is employed in a ſocket on the 
backſide of the frame, and ſerves exactly 
to counterpoiſe the ruler H H, being of 
an equal weight with it. The other two 
ends of them are faſtened to two ſmall 
pins HH, after they have rolled about 
the fmall pullies MM, LL, K K; by 
means of which pullies, if the pen I be 
taken hold of, and moved up and down 
the paper, the ſtring moving very eaſily, 
the ruler will always remain in an hori- 
zontal poſition. 

The manner of uſing it is this: ſet the 
Inſtrument upon a table, and fix the ſight 
A at what height above the table, and 
at what diſtance from the frame 8 8 8 8, 
you pleaſe. Then looking through the 
irght A, holding the pen I in your hand, 
move the head of the pin Pup and down 
the out-lines of the object, and the point 
of the pen I will deſcribe on the paper 
O O OO the ſhape of the object ſo traced. 
DESION, the macedonian name of the 

month, called by the Athenians anthe- 
ſterion, See the article ANTHESTERION, 
DESISE, a town of France, ſituated on the 

river Loire, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Nevers: eaſt long. 30 32“, north lat. 
469 48, 
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DE SON TORT DEMESN, in law, a formula 
uſed, in an action of treſpals, by way of 
reply to the defendant's plea ; {ignifying 
that the treſpaſs was his own. voluntary 
and free act. 


DESPO TE, a term ſometimes uſed for an 


abſolute prince. See the next article. 
Under the emperors of Conſtantinople, 
deſpote was a title of honour given to 
the emperor's ſons, or ſons in law; as 
alſo to their colleagues, and partners in 
the imperial dignity, in the ſame manner 
as Cæſar was at Rome. See CsSAR. 

DESPOTICAL, in general, denotes any 
thing that is uncontrouled and abſolute; 
but 1s particularly uſed for an arbitrary 
government, where the power of the 

rince is unlimited, and his will a law to 
8 ſubjects: ſuch are thoſe of Turky, 
Perſia, and moſt of the eaſtern govern- 
ments; and even thoſe of Europe, it we 
except the republics, our own, and the 
ſwediſh government. 

DESPOUILLE', in heraldry, the whole 
cale, ſxin, or ſlough of a beaſt, with the 
head, feet, tail, and all appurtenances, 
ſo that being filled and ſtutted, it looks 
like the intire creature. 

DESPUMA TION, a term ſometimes uſed 
tor the clarifying a liquor, by the ſkim- 
ming off its froth. See CLARIFICATION. 

DESQUAMATION, the fame with exto- 
liation. See EXFOLIATION. 

DESSAW, a city of upper Saxony, in 
Germany, ſituated on the river Elbe, 
ſixty miles north-weſt of Dreſden, and 
ſubject to the prince of Anhalt Dela: 
eaſt long. 125 407, north lat. 519 50. 

DESSERT, or DESART, a ſervice of 
fruits and ſweet - meats, uſually ſerved up 
laſt to table. 

DESSICCATIVE, or DESsIccATIVI, in 
pharmacy, an epithet applied to ſuch tc- 

ical medicines as dry up the humours 

Nowin to a wound or ulcer. See the 
article WOUND, 

DESTILLATION, or DISTILLATION. 
See the article DISTILLATION. 

DESTINIES, in mythology, the tame with 
parcz. See the article PAR. 

DESTINY, among philoſophers and di- 
vines, the ſame with fate. See Fark. 

DESTRUCTION, in general, an altera- 
tion of any thing from its natural ſtate 
to one contrary to nature; whereby 1t 18 
deemed the ſame with corruption. dee 
the article CORRUPTION. ; 
A chemical deſtruction, or corruption, 
is nothing but a reſolution of the whole 
naturally mixt body into its _ 
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DESUDATION, in medicine, a profuſe 
and inordinate ſweat, ſucceeded by an 
eruption of puſtules, called ſudamina, or 
heat pimples. See the articles SUDAMINA 
and HIDROA., 

DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or 
leaper, who, leading one horſe by the 
bridle, and riding another, jumped from 
the back of one to the other, as the cuſ- 
tom was after they had run ſeveral courſes, 
or heats. 

This practice required great dexterity, 
being performed before the uſe of either 
ſaddles or ſtirrups. The cuſtom was 
praiſed in the army, when neceſſity re- 
quired it; but chiefly among the Numi- 
dians, who always carried two horſes, at 
leaſt, with them for that purpoſe, chang- 
ing them as they tired. The Greeks and 


a; Romans borrowed the practice irom them, 

* but only uſed it at races, games, Sc. 
1 The Sarmatæ were great maſters of this 
w 


exerciſe, and Huſſars have ſtill ſome re- 


le mains of it. ; 1 

* DETACHED ricks, in fortification, 

* are ſuch out- works as are detached, or at 

rer a diſtance from the body of the place; 
as demilunes, ravyelines, batons, Sc. 

(od In painting, the figures are faid to be 


well detached, when they ſtand free and 
* diſengaged ſrom each other. 


** DETACHMENT, in military affairs, a 

certain number of ſoldiers drawn out trom 
8 ſeveral r or companies equally, 
be, to be employed as the general thinks pro- 


per, whether on an attack, at a ſiege, or 
in parties to ſcower the country. 

A detachment of two or three thouſand 
men, is a command for a brigadier ; eight 
hundred, for a colonel ; four or five hun- 
dred, for a lieutenant-colonel. A captain 
never marches on a detachment with leſs 
than fifty men, a lieutenant, an enſign, 
and two ſerjeants. A lieutenant is al- 
lowed thirty, and a ſerjeant; and a fer- 
jeant ten or twelve men. Detachments 


TION, are ſometimes made of intire ſquadrons 

ard batallions. 

— with DETENTS, in clock-work, are thoſe ſtops, 
which, by being lifted up or let down, 
XY + lock or unlock the clock in ſtriking. 
* See the article CLacK-woRK. 
er DETENT-WHEEL, or HoOP-WHEEL, in a 


clock, that wheel which has a hoop al- 
molt round it, wherein there is a vacancy 
at which the clock locks. 
DETERGENTS, detergentia, in pharma- 
cy, ſuch medicines as are not only fof- 
tening and adheſive, but alſo, by a pe- 
cular atlivitys conjoined with a ſuitable 
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configuration of parts, are apt to abrade, 
and carry along with them tuch particles, 
as they lay hold on in their paffage. 

Medicmes of this kind are ſuppoſed to 
cleanſe, and fill up with new fleth, all 
ulcerations and toulnefſes occaſioned 
thereby, whether internal or external. 
To do this internally, the medicine is 
ſuppoſed to maintain its primary propei- 
ties, till it arrives at the place ot action, 
where it is intitled to the appellation of a 
detergent and vulnerary, by its adheſive 
quality, which conſiſts in the compara- 
tive largeneſs of its ſurface, and flexi- 
bility of its component parts: for by this 
it readily adheres to the flough of ulce- 
rous exudations, which are eatly carried 
along with the medicine; and when thts 
is done, what was inſtrumental in de- 
terging, will afterwards ſtick to the cu: 
taneous filaments, till, by the protruſion 
ol proper nouriſhment, the ulcer is heal- 
ed; and, in like manner, the operation 
of external ſubſtances are accounted for: 
only this is to be taken notice of, that 
internally whatſoever mixes with the ani- 
mal fluids, will be the firſt ſeparated and 
left behind; for all thoſe parts which are 
ſpecifically heavieſt, will move neareſt 
the axis of the canals, becauſe their mo- 
menta are greateſt, and will carry them 
nearly in a ſtraight line: but tbe lighter 
parts will be always juſtled to the ſides, 
where they ſooneſt meet with out · lets, or 
are ſtruck into the eroded cavities, in 
wluich they adhere and make part of the 
ſubſtance. Thus it is eaſy to conceive 
how an increaſe of thoſe qualities of 
activity and adheſion may make a me- 
dicine ariſe to the greateſt efficacy in this 
reſpect, even fo far, as to fetch off the 
membranes and capillary veſſels. Quincy. 

DETERIORATION, the impairing or 
rendering a. thing worte: it is juſt the 
reverſe of melioration. See the article 
MELIORATION. 

DETERMINATE PROBLEM, in geome- 
try, that which has but one, or, at leaſt, 
a limited number of anſwers : as the 
following problem, which has but one 
only ſolution, wiz. To deſcribe an iſoſ- 
celes triangle on a given line, whole 
angles at the baſe ſhall be double that at 
the vertex. But the following hath two 
folutions, viz. To find an ifoſceles tri- 
angle, whoſe area and perimeter are 
given. 
A determinate problem may be ei- 
ther ſimple or linear, plain, ſolid, or 


ſurſolid. 
S X 2 DETER- 
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DETERMINATION, in mechanics, ſig- 
nifies much the ſame with the tendency 
or direction of a body in motion. Sce 
the articles DiRECT10N and Mor io. 
ETERMINATION, among {chool-divines, 
is an act of divine power, limiting the 
agency of ſecond caules, in every inſtance, 
to what the deity predeſtinated concern - 
ing them. See PREDESTINATION. 
Such a determination the Thomilts, and 
other predeſtinarians, maintain neceſſary 
to all the actions of natural agents, par- 
ticularly mankind. The Jetuits, on the 
other hand, deny ſuch a determination, 
as ſuppoſing it inconſiſtent with liberty 
and ftree-will. See the articles LIBER T 
and FREE-WILL., 

DETERRA TION. See the article BaRe- 
ING of trees. 

DETERSIVES, in pharmacy, the ſame 
with detergents. See DETERGENTS, 
DETHMOLD, a town of Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, fifteen miles north of Pader- 
born: eaſt long. $? 35', north lat. 529. 
DETINUE, in law, a writ or action that 
lies againſt one who has got goods or 
other things delivered to him to keep, 
and afterwards refuſes to deliver them. 
In this action the thing detained is ge- 
nerally to be recovered, and not damages; 
though, if a perſon cannot recover the 
thing it!elf, he ſhall recover the damages, 
and allo for the detainer. The nature 
of a thing mutt continue without any al- 
teration, to intitle this action: beſides, 
it is neceſſary that the thing detained be 
known ; therefore it does not lie for 
money out of a bag, corn out of a ſack, 
Sc. Where goods are delivered to a 
perion, and he delivers them over to ano- 
ther, action of detinue may be had againſt 
the ſecond perſon ; and notwithſtanding 
he deliver the things to a perſon who has 
a right to the ſame, yet he is chargeable. 
If the perſon to whom a thing is deliver- 
ed happen to die, action of detinue lies 
againſt his executors, c. A man may 
have a general detinue againſt another 
that f,nds his goods; but if beſore the 
owner brings his action, the finder ſells 
them, or they are recovered from him on 
an execution, &c, he cannot have de- 

tinue. 

DETINUE of charters. An action for de- 
tinue lies for deeds and charters which 
make the title to lands. An heir, in caſe 
of diſſeiſin, may have a detinue of char- 
ters, though he has not land. If in this 
action the iſſue be upon the detinue, and 


it is found by jury that the defendant 
hath burnt the charters, the plaintiff ſhall 
have judgment to recover the lands in 
damages. 

DETINUE of goods in frank marriage, 13 
had after a divorce between a man and 
his wife, tor her to recover the goods 

iven with her in marriage. 

DE TONATION, in chemiſtry, the noiſe 
and exploſion which any ſubſtance makes 
upon the application of fire to it. It is 
alſo called fulmination. See the article 
FULMINATION. 

DETRAHENS QuaDRATUs, in anato- 
my, a muſcle otherwiſe called platyſma. 
See the article PLATYSMA. 

DETRANCHE,, in heraldry, a line bend- 
wile, proceeding always trom the dexter 
fide, but not from the very angle, dia- 
gonally athwart the ſhield. 

DETTANDER, or DtTTANDER, in bo- 
tany. See the article DIT TAN DER. 

DET TINGEN, a village oft Germany, 
ahout nine miles eaſt of Hanau, in the 
circle of the upper Rhine: ealt long. 
8? 45, and north lat. 50 8“. 

DEVA, a port-town of Spain, ſituated on 
the bay of Bilcay, forty miles ealt of 
Bilboa : welt long. 2 10% and north lat. 
439 200. 

DEVASTAVIT, or DEVASTAVERUNT, 
BONA TESTATORIS, in law, a writ which 
lies againſt executors or adminiſtratuys 
for walting the teſtator's goods, or pay- 
ing debts upon ſimple contracts before 
debts on bonds, and other ſpecialities ; 
allo for paying legacies before debts; 
and, generally, for ſquandring the effects 
of the deceaſed, and not paying his 
debts. 

DEVENERUNT, in law, a writ which 
lay formerly on the death of the heir of 
the king's tenant, and directed to the ei- 
cheator; commanding him to inquire by 
the oaths of good 3 lawful men, what 
lands and tenements came to the king 
by the death of the tenant. 

DEVENSHRING, or DEN SHRIN d, a term 
uſed in many parts of the kingdom for 
burning of land. See BURNING of land. 

DEVENTER, a city of the united Pro- 
vinces, and province of Overyflel, about 
eight miles north of Zutphen : eaſt long. 
6?, and north lat. 529 200. 

DEVESTING, in old law-books, the re- 
verſe of inveſting or inveſtiture. See the 
article INVESTITURE, 

DEVIATION, in old aftronomy, ſignified 
the motion of the deferent or excentric, 
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whereby it advanced to, or receded from, 
the echptic. Harris. ; 

DEVICE, or DEVIisk, among painters, 
See the article DEVISE. 

DEVIL, Naehe, an evil angel, one of theſe 
celeſtial ſpirits, calt down trom heaven, 
for pretending to equal hiinſelt with God, 
The Ethiopians paint the devil white, to 
be even with the Europtaus who paint 
him black. There is no mention of the 
word devil in the old Teſtament, but 
only of the word Satan and Belial : nor 
do we meet with it in any heathen au- 
thors, in the ſenle it is taken among chril- 
tians, that is, as a creature revolted from 
God. Their theology went no farther 
than to evil genii, or demons. See the 
articles GEN11 and DEwONSs. 

Some of the american idolaters have a 
notion of two collateral, independent 
beings, one of whom is good, and the 
other evil; which laſt they imagine has 
the direction and ſuperintendance of this 
earth, for which reaſon they chiefly wor- 
ſhip him: whence thoſe that give us an 
account of the religion of theſe ſavages 
give out, with ſome impropriety, that 
they worſhip the devil. '1 he Cha.deans, 
in like manner, believed both a good 
principle and an evil one, which laſt they 
imagined was an enemy to mankind, 
Iſaiah, ſpeaking, according to lome com- 
mentators, of the fail of the devil, calls 
him Lucifer, from his former elevation 
and ſtate of glory : but others explain 
this paſſage of I:aiah in reference to the 
king of Babylon, who had been precipi- 
tated from his throne and glory. The 
Arabians call Lucifer, Eblis, which ſome 
think is only a diminutive or corruption 
of the word Diabolus. See the articles 
LUCIFER and EBL1s. 

DeviL-1N-A-BUSH, a plant called by au- 
thors nigella. Sce the article NIGELLA. 

Devil's BIT, the ſame with the ſcabious 
of botaniſts. See the article SCAaB10vus. 

Devil's MILK, a ſpecies of tithymal, or 
lpurge. See the article T1THY MAL. 
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repreſenting and repreſented : thus a 
young nobleman, of great courage and 
ambition, is ſaid to have borne for his 
deviſe, in the laſt carrouſal at the court of 
France, a rocket mounted in the air, with 
this motto in italian, poco durz ſ urcbe m” 
iualxi; expreſſing, that he preferred n 
ſhort life, provided he might thereby at- 
tain to glory and eminence. 

'The Italians have reduced the making 
devitcs into an art, ſome of the principal 
laws of which are thele : 1. That there 
be nothing monſtrous or extravagant in 
the figures. 2. That figures be never 
joined which have no relation or affinity 
to each other ; excepting ſome whimſical 
unions eſtabliſhed in antient fables, which 
cultom his authoriſed. 3. That the 
human body be never uſed. 4. The fewer 
the figures, the better. 5. The motto 
ſhould be every way ſuitable. 


DEvIsE is frequently allo uſed for cypher. 


See the article CYPHER. 


DEvis%, in law, the act whereby a perſon 


bequeaths his lands or tenements to ano- 
ther, by his laſt will and teſtament, 

The perſon who makes this act, is called 
the devitor, and he in whoſe favour the 
act is made, is termed in law the deviſee. 
The law interprets the words of a will 
in a larger and more favourable ſenſe 
than thoſe of a deed : for if land be de- 
viled to a man to have to him for ever, 
or to have to him and his aſſigns, in thoſe 
caſes the deviſce ſhall have a fee-ſimple ; 
yet if given in the ſame manner by teoff- 
ment, grant, or gift, he ſhall have but 
an eſtate for life: ſo if one deviſe land to 
an infant in his mother's belly, it is à 
good and valid deviſe, though it is other- 
wiſe by feoffment, grant or gift; for in 
thole caſes, there ought to be one of abi- 
lity to receive preſently, otherwiſe it is 
void, See DED and WILL. 


DEVISES, a borough-town in Wiltſhire, 


eighteen miles north-weſt of Saliſbury : 
welt long. 2 6, and north lat. 51 25. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


DEVINCTION, in antiquity, a kind of DEUNX, in roman antiquity, eleven ounces, 


love-charm, deſcribed by Virgil in his 
eighth eclogue : it conſiſted in tying cer- 
tain knots, and repeating a formula of 
words. 

DEVISE, or Device, in heraldry, paint- 
ing, and ſculpture, any emblem uted to 
repreſent a certain family, perſon, action, 
or quality; with a ſuitable motto, ap- 
plied in a figurative ſenſe. See Morro. 
The eſſence of a deviſe conſiſts in the me- 


taphorical ſimilitude between the dungs 


or 4.2 parts of the libra. See LIBRA. 


DEVOLVED, ſomething acquired by right 


ot devolution, 


DEVOLUTION, in law, a right acquired 


by ſucceſſion fram one to another. See 


the articles INHERITANCE, HEIR, SUC- 
CESSOR, Oc. 


DEVONSHIRE, a county in the weſt of 


England, baunded by the Briſtol chan- 
nel, on the north; by Somerſetſhire and 
Porletihure, on the eaſt; by the engliſh 


channel, 
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channel, on the ſouth; and by Cornwal, 
on the weſt. From this county the no- 
ble family of Cavendiſh take the title of 
duke. . 

DEVOTION, dewotio, a ſincere ardent 
worſhip of the deity. See PRAYER, 
ADORATION, WORSHIP, &c. 

Devotion, as defined by Jurieu, is a ſof- 

tening and yielding of the heart, with an 
internal conſolation, which the ſouls of 

\ believers ſeel in the practice or exerciſe of 
piety. By devotion is allo underſtood cer- 
tain religious practices, which a perſon 
makes it a rule to diſcharge regularly, 
and with reafon, if the exactitude be 
founded on ſolid piety, otherwiſe it is va- 
nity or ſaperſtition. That devotion is 
vain and trifling, which would accom- 
modate itſeif both to God and to the 

world. Trewoux. 
Drvoriox, among the Romans, was a 
kind of ſacrifice, or ceremony, whereby 
they conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice 
of ſome perſon. The antients had a no- 
tion, that the life of one might be ran- 
ſomed by the death of another, whence 
thoſe devotions became frequent for the 
lives of the emperors, Devotion to any 
particular perſon, was unknown among 
the Romans till the time of Auguſtus. 
The very day after the title of Auguſtus 
had been conferred upon Octavius, Pa- 
cuvius, a tribune of the people, pub- 
licly declared, that he would devote 
bimſelf to Auguſtus, and obey him at the 
expence of his life, as was the practice 
among barbarous nations, if he was 
commanded. His example was imme- 
diately followed by all the reft, till, at 
length, it became an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
never to go to ſalute the emperor, with- 
ont declaring that they were devoted to 
him. Before this, the practice of the 
Romans was that of devoting themfelves 
to their country. The devotion of De- 
ems, who, after devoting himſelf to his 
country, threw himfelf into the hands of 
his enemies and was killed, is ſaid to 
have gained the Romans the victory. 

DEVOURING, in heraldry, is when fiſhes 
are borne in an eſcutcheon in a feedin 
poſture, for they ſwallow all the meat 
whole, 

DEUS, 60D, among divines and philoſo- 

hers. See the article Gop. 

DEUTERO-eANnoONICAL, in theology, a 
term _—_ to certain books of ſcrip- 
ture which were added to the canon af- 


ter the reſt ; either becauſe they were 


not wrote till after the canon was eq. 
piled, or becauſe of ſome debate in my 

rd to their canonicity, 

he Jews undoubtedly acknowledge ſe. 
veral books in their canon which wer 
8 there later than the reſt. They al. 
edge, that under Efdras, a great aſſem. 
bly of their doctors, which, by way at 
eminence, they term the great ſy nagogue, 


collected the holy books, which now com- 


poſe the hebrew old Teſtament : and they 
allow, that this aſſembly put books there. 
in, that had not been in it before the ha. 
byloniſh captivity. Such are thoſe gt 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, Sc. and the 
books of Eſdras and Nehemiah. 
The church of Rome added, ſince then, 
others to the canon that were not in tle 
canon of the Jews, nor could be there, hy 
reaſon ſome of them were not compoſe 
till after: ſuch are the bouks of Feele. 
ſiaſticus, with ſeveral of the apocryphal 
books; as thoſe of the Maccabees, Wil. 
dom, Sc. Others were added ſtill hter, 
by reaſon their canonicity had not been 
ex:mined ; and till ſuch examen and 
judgment, they might be ſet aſide a 
leaſure. 
he deutro-canonical books in the mo- 
dern canon, are the books of Eſther, ei- 
ther the whole, or, at leaſt, the ſeven 1:6 
chapters of it; the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
thole of James and Jude; the ſecond d 
St. Peter, the ſecond and third of $, 
John, and the Revelations. The deu- 
tro-canonical parts of books are the hymn 
of the three Children, the prayer of An. 
riah, the hiſtories of Suſannah, of Bel 
and the Dragon, the laſt chapter of 8. 
Mark, the bloody ſweat and appearance 
of the angel, related in Luke xxii. and 
the hiſtory of the adulterous woman in 
John viii. Trevoux. 
DEUTERONOMY, a canonical book cf 
the old Teſtament, and the laſt of tle 
ntateuch of Moſes. See the articles 
IBLE, CANON, and PENTATEUCH, 
This book was called Deuteronomy by 
the ſeventy greek tranſlators, as being a 
recapitulation of the laws before deliyer- 
ed at large. 

DEUTEROPOTMI, Fzwrapemelyer, in gie. 
cian antiquity, a deſignation given to ſuch 
of the Athenians as had been thought dead, 
and, after the celebration of the funerl 
rites, unexpectedly recovered, It was un- 
Jawfal for the deuteropotmi to enter into 
the temple of the Eumenides, or to be 


admited to the holy rites, till aſter = 
wo 
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dem: were purified, by being let through the 
* lap of a woman s gown, that they might 
ve ſo, ſeem to be new born. : 
e, EU TEROSIS, the greek name by which 
ey 1 the Jews called their mifchnah, or ſecond 
* law, See the article Mis CA NAH. 
ee Euſchius accuſes the Jews with corrupt- 
* ing the true lenſe of ſcripture with the 
Path, tnfling explanations of their deuteroſis. 
1th. BY Epiphanius ſays, that there were four 
ra, forts of theſe quoted : the firſt under the 
he ba. name of Moſes, the ſecond under that 
os of Akiba, the third under that of 
d th Adda, or Judah, and the fourth under 
the name of the ſons of the Aſmonæans, 
this or Maccabees. It is not easy to ſay, 
* the whether the preſent Miſchnah is the ſame 
wy with any of theſe ; whether it contains 
npoſ: [ them all, or only ſome part, or whether 
Fel. it be different from them all. St. Jerom 
ryphal fays, that the Hebrews referred their 
WI. deuteroſes to Shammai, and Hillel; he 
1 peaks of the deuteroſes with the utmoſt 
n . contempt 3 he looked upon them as a 
n an; WW collection of fables, childiſh ſtuff, and 
ide 1 obſcenities. 
DEVUIDER, in the manege, is applied 
* to 2 horſe that, upon working upon 
er, ei volts, makes his ſhoulders go too faſt 
os hf for the croupe to follow ; ſo that, inſtead 
brews, of going upon two heads as he ought, 
rp he endeavours to go only upon one. 
of di. This comes from the reſiſtance he makes 
W in defending againſt the heels; or from 
ebm the fault of the horſeman, who is too 
f An haſty with his hand. 
of Bel DEUX PONT'S, a city of Germany, in the 
of &. palatinate of the Rhine, ſixty miles north 
8 eaſt of Nancy : eaſt long. 7 15 and 
x11, and north lat. 499 25 
\man n EW, a denſe moiſt vapour, falling on 
the earth in form of a miſling rain, 
hack & while the ſun is below the horizon, 
+ of the WI ! the ſummier · ſeaſon, when the weather 
article is {Air and very dry, and the earth's 
Bane urface has, for a conſiderable time, been 
omy dy parched with the great heat of the ſun, 
being a then, not only the watery, but likewiſe 
le ether leſs volatile particles, as the oily 
and ſaline, are, by the power of the 
in ge. lolar rays, carried up into the air, and 
" to fach fill that part of it which lies neareſt to 
ht dead, the furface of the earth; and ſo long as 
e funecal I bleſe exhalations are kept in agitation by 
as Un- the heat of the ſun, fo long nothing of 
nter into them appears to the cye : but as ſoon as 
or to be the ſolar heat, which at three in the after - 
ſter they i won is the greateft, begins to remit, the 
were ar not long after begins to grow cool, 


dougb the earth, which retains the heat 
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communicated to it by the ſun a thoufand 
times longer than the air, being (till 
hot, continues to exhale the agitated 
corpuſcles: by which means there is 
collected a white, denſe, vapour, which 
is cool above, but ſtill continues warm 
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below. This vapour therefore appears 
firſt in ditches, and watery. or mar{hy 
places, whence diſperſing itſelf by de- 
grees, it covers the face of the earth, in 
the evening and night-time, with acloud, 
conſiſting of this kind of particles, which 
in the morning is again diſſipated by the 
heat of the riling ſun. By this it appears, 
that dew is a very compound liquid, fo 
that nothing can be aſſerted of its 
nature, which in every circumſtance 
would hold true. In gravel-pits, for 
inſtance, and in high, ag. healthy 
grounds of a large extent, there is col- 
lected but a very fmall quantity of this 
vapour, and that almoſt intirely watery z 
whilſt that which is collected about ſtand- 
ing waters, fens, marſhes, and fat bitu- 
minous grounds, abounding with putri- 
fied fiſh, and other animals, is of a quite 
different nature, and very often per- 
nicious to mankind : whence it is no 
wonder that chemiſts, in their ana- 
lyſing of dew, ſhould find ſuch differ- 
ent reſults, that ſcarce any two are 
agreed about them : ſome dew, that had 
been collected in a certain part of the 
earth, has afforded a liquor, by diſtillation, 
which ſtruck the colours of the rainbow 
upon glaſs, ſo ſtrong as not to be effaced 
by friction, alkaline lixiviums, or aqua 
regia: it alſo burnt like ſpirit of wine: 
again ſome diſtilled dew, having been 
digeſted with a gentle heat for eight days, 
and then rectified fix times over, till it 
was exceeding ſubtile, is reported to have 
broke three glaſs veſſels ſucceſſively, 
though it ſtill remained perfeRly inſipid: 
azain ſome dew is deſcribed to be like 
a yellowiſh- butter, that melts by bei 
rubbed upon the hand, yet grows hard 
and dry with a moderate heat, being of 
a fetid odour, and to be found in pretty 
large lumps in the night, eſpecially in 
the ſpring and winter. The nature of 
dew allo differs ſurprizingly with the 
different ſeaſons of the year, and the 
various ſucceſſions of meteors; hence, 
exceedingly ſmall ſeeds of vegetables, 
and invilible eggs of minute animals, 
with numerous other things coming to 
be digeſted, fermented, or putrified 
therein, it muſt afford many very dif- 
ferent produtions by diſtUlation : whence 
cherailts 
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about it. 

DEW-BORN, in country affairs, a diſ- 
temper in cattle, being a ſwelling in the 
body, as much as the ſkin can hold, fo 
that ſome beaſts are in danger of burſt- 
ing. This diſtemper proceeds from the 

eedineſs of a beaſt to feed, when put 
into a rank paſture: but commonly 
when the graſs is full of water. In this 
caſe the beaſt ſhould be ftirred up and 
down, and made to purge well : but the 
proper cure is bleeding in the tail; then 
take a grated nutmeg, with an egg, and 
breaking the top of the ſhell, put out 
ſo much of the white as you may have 
room to flip the nutmeg into the ſhell ; 

mix them together, and then Jer ſhell 
and all be put down the beaſt's throat; 
that done, walk him up and down, and 

he ſhall ſoon mend. 

Sun-DEw, ros ſolis, in botany. 
article Ros SOL1s. 

DEX, in zoology, the ſame with thrips. 
See the article THRIPS. 

DEXTANS, in roman antiquity, ten 
ounces, or 12 of their libra. See the ar- 

ticle LIBRA. 

DEXTER, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to whatever belongs to the right 
ſide of a ſhield, or coat of arms : thus 
we ſay, bend-dexter, dexter-point, &c. 

See the articles BEND, PolxT, &c. 

Ambo-DEXTER, or AMBIDEXTER. See 
the article AMBIDEXTER. 

DEXTROCHERE, or DESTROCHEFRE, 
in heraldry, is applied to the right arm 


See the 


painted in a ſhield, ſometimes naked, 


ſometimes cloathed, or adorned with a 
bracelet ; and ſometimes armed, or hold- 
ing fome moveable, or member uſed in 
the arms. 

DEV, in matters of government, the ſo- 
vereign prince of Algiers, anſwering to 
the bey of Tunis. 
Bey. 

DEYNSE, a town of Flanders, nine miles 
ſouth weſt of Ghent: eaſt long. 39 30!, 
north lat. 5109. 

DIA, dia, the beginning of ſeveral terms 
in medicine, erw. N ſurgery, Sc. 
Where theſe three letters commence the 


name of a remedy, unguent, pra, Se. 


they ſignify compoſition an 
as diapoſma, Sc. 

Dia is alſo the beginning of many terms 
in the other arts, as diameter, dialogue, 
Sc. See the article DIAMETER. 

DIABE, a ſpecies of hiſtrix, or porcupine- 
fiſh. See the article His TRIX. 

$ 
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chemiſts have formed very odd opinions DIABETES, Nag, in phyſic, an gg. 


See the article 
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ceſſive diſcharge of urine, which cons; 
away crude, and exceeds the quantity of 
liquids drank. 

It proceeds from weakneſs of the kidney; 
which are too feeble and lax, eſpeciall 
in thoſe who have been accuſtomed t. 

drink too much. 

Lifter obſerves, that a diabetes come; 
ſlowly on, and is a long while a breed- 


ing. In the beginning the mouth isdg, 


and the ſpittle a little white and frothy; 
the urine being ſomewhat more thay 
uſual, with a (mall thirſt. A heat begin; 
to be perceived in the bowels, which 
is a little pungent ; the patient {all 
away, and the mind is anxious and un. 
ſtable. In time the thirſt greatly in- 
creaſes, the urine is plentiful, and tl; 
body waſtes: when they make water, 
without intermiſſion, the thirſt is in- 
tolerable, and though much is drank, | 
15 not proportionable to the water ; when 
the urine is retained a little while, there; 
a ſwelling of the Joins, illia, and teſtes, 
and it comes away with pain, Nov 
death is at hand. The urine is pale, zul 
not ſweet, but more ſweetiſn at laſt than 
at firſt, 
Sydenham obſerves, that the juice; 
brought into the blood go off by urine: 
whence the ſtrength gradually tails, tl: 
body waſtes, and its ſubſtance is draine! 
away: there is a thirſt, heat of the 
bowels, Sc. 
Strengtheners, moderate aſtringents, and 
a ſpecies of hyacinth, with crocus mart, 
are good in this diſeaſe, eſpecially with 
anodynes : or japan earth; or the tindure 
of vitriol of mars; and red wine, wich 
water in a ſmall quantity: the drin 
ſhould be ſparing, and all exceſſes a- 
voided exercile and friction of the body 
are uſeful. 
Liſter fays, almonds and a milk. diet art 
proper in this diſtemper; as alſo, wine 
with ginger, allowing in the mean time 
a draught of milk and water to allay tht 
thirſt, 
Wallis preſcribes tincture of antimony 
and lime water, with ſaſſafras, aniſeech, 
raiſins, or liquorice. Briſtol-water | 
reckoned excellent upon theſe occations: 
but Morgan fays, that the tincture 
cantharides is a medicine that may 2! 
moſt be depended on for checking, te. 
ſtraining, and ſtopping the immediate 
flux of urine. 

DIA BOLUS, Na-, the devil. See the 
article DzviL, 
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DiinbLUS MARINUS, the SEA-DEVIL, 
+ a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſpecies of ray fiſh, with a bifid-ſnout, and 
of a very ugly appearance. See the ar- 
ticle Ra1a. 
DraBOLUS METALLORUM, a title given 
by chemiſts to jupiter or tin, becauſe 
when incorporated with other metals, it 
renders them uncapable of reduction, or 
at leaſt very difficult to undergo that 
operation. ; 
DIABOTANUM, in pharmacy, a plaiſter 
repared of herbs deſcribed by Galen, 
Dec. M. P. G. lib. vi. c. 2. It reſolves 
and diſcuſſes wens. 

DIABROSIS, in medicine, the ſame with 
anabroſis. See the article ANABROSIS. 
DIACARTHAMI, in pharmacy, an 

electuary compoſed of ſome purgatives 
with the addition of the pulp of the ſeed 
of carthamus, formerly mixed in me- 
. dicines along with other purgatives, but 
now wholly out of uſe. 
DIACARYON, in pharmacy, the fame 
with dianucum. See Dilax Ucuu. 
DIACAUSTIC curves, a ſpecie of the 
cauſtic curves formed by refraftion. 
Thus if you imagine an infinite number 
of rays BA, BM, BD, &c. (plate LXX. 
fig. 1.) iſſuing from the ſame luminous 
point B to be refracted to or from the per- 
pendicular MC, by the given curveAMD, 
and ſo, that CE, the fines of the angles 
of incidence CME, be always to CG, the 
lines of the refracted angles CMG, in a 
given ratio, then the curve HFN, which 
touches all the refracted rays, is called the 
diacauſtic, or cauſtic by refraction. See 
the article CAUSTIC CURVE. 
DIACELTATESSON, in chemiſtry, a 
name given by Van Helmont, to a 
purging preparation procured from the 
owers of antimony. It is faid 
by its author to cure all intermittent and 
continued fevers, It is to be given 
without any acid, and if it operate too 
violently.” the violence way be ſtopped 
by taking any thing acid. Boerhauve 
obſerves, that he had often given it with 


good ſuceeſs, but never with thoſe effects 


which the author aſeribes to it, who ſays, 
that it radically cures the gout and fevers, 


heals ulcers of the larynk, ceſophagus and 


bladder, and purges the body when in 
perfect health; but not otherwiſe. 
DIACENTROS; a term uſed by Kepler, 


55 — og leſſer diameter of à planet's 


orbit. . 
DIACHALASIS, among anfient phyli- 


. 1325, ſignifies the receſs of the bones of 
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the cranium, or the opening of its 
ſutures, frequently owing to wounds. 


DIACHALCITIS, in ſurgery and phar- 


macy, a plaiſter compoſed of oil, ax- 
ungia, — chalcitis, which formerly uſed 
oy applied after the amputation of 8 
cancer, and on many ather occaſions. 


DIACHYLON, m pharmacy, an emolli- 


ent digeſtive plaiſter, compoſed of mu- 
cilages or viſcid juices drawn from cer- 
tain plants. See MUCILAGE. 

There are ſeveral plaiſters deſcribed by 
diſpenſatory writers under the name of 
diachylon, but the following are thoſe 
ordered by the college of phyſicians, 
1. Simple diachylon, compounded of fine 
oil, litharge of gold, the mucilages of 
fenugreek, linſeeds, and marſhmallow 
roots. 2. Diachylon magnum, the 
2 diachylon, made of the muci- 
ages of raiſins, figs, marſhmallow roots, 
fenugreek, and linſeeds, birdlime, of 
the juices of orrice and ſquills, of ceſypus, 
of the oils of orrice, camomile — dill, 
of litharge of gold, of turpentine, of 
roſin of the pine-tree, and af yellow 
wax. 3. Diachylon magnum cum 
gummi, the great diachylon with gums, 
which conſiſts of the former with the 
addition of ttrained galbanum, bdellium, 
ſagapenum, and ammoniacum. 4. Com- 
pound diachylon or the mucilage plaiſter, 
compoſed of yellow wax, the ail of mu- 
cilages, gum ammoniac, and common 
turpentine. 


DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, a fyru 


prepared from poppy heads. It is alſo 
called the ſyrupus de meconio. As it is 
of conſequence that all the circumftances 
in the directions for componnding this 


medicine, be exactly foltowed,. we here 


give the method of preparing it from the 
Take of the 
heads of dried white ies without 
their ſeeds, three pounds and a half, of 
water fix gallons. Slice the heads and 
boil them in the water, often ſtirring 
them that they may not burn, till about 


a a third only of the liquor is left, which 
Will be almoſt all imbibed b 


the poppy 
heads : then take all from the fire, and 


reſs the liquor ſtrongly out from the 
beads in the next place, boll the liquor 
by itſelf, to about two quarts, and ſtrain 
it while hot, firſt through a ſieve, and 
then through a thin flannel: ſet it by for 
a night, that what faces have paſſed the 
ſtrainers, may ſubſide, next mornin 
pour off the clear liquor, and boil it 
with ſix pounds of double refined ſugary 
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till the whole comes to the weight of 
nine pounds, or a little more, that it 
may become a ſyrup of a juſt conſiſtence. 
This ſyrup partakes of all the-virtues of 
the poppy. See the article PopyyY. 
DIACODUS, among antient writers, 2 
name given to a kind of beryl, or 
 Gapphire, of which many fabulous things 
are related. 
DIACONATE, piaconiss A, the office 
of a deacon. See the article DEACON. 
DIACONICON, in church hiſtory, an 
apartment anſwering to our veſtry. See 
the article VESTRY. 
DIACOPE, in grammar, the ſame with 
tmeſis. See the article TMEs1s. 
DIACOUSTICS, called alſo biarho- 
NICS, the conſideration of the properties 
of refracted ſound, as it paſſes through 
different mediums. See SOUND. 
DIACRII, in grecian antiquity, an ap- 
pellation given to a faction at Athens, 
who favoured oligarchy ; in oppoſition 
do the pediaci, who were for a pure de- 
mocratical government. 
DIACYDONIFES, in pharmacy, a term 
applied to theſe remedies where quinces 
are a principal ingredient. 
DIADELPHIA, in the linnzan ſyſtem 
of botany, a claſs of plants, the ſeven- 
- teenth in order; comprehending all thoſe 
with papilionaceous and hermaphrodite 
flowers, and leguminous ſeed-veſlels. 
See PAPILIONACEOUS and LEGUMEN. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this 
claſs is, that the ſtamina adhere to- 
gether ; forming two diſſimilar bodies 
or filaments, the one ſtanding above the 
piſtil, and the other ſurrounding it. See 
late XXX. fig. 17. 
he lower part of this laſt is membra- 
naceous, and of a cylindrical figure, 
only open above; but towards the top, 
it is divided into ſeveral ſubulated bodies, 
whereof thoſe in the middle are alter- 
nately longer and ſhorter by pairs. The 
__ filament is fingle, altogether ſub- 
ulated, and covers the ſlit of the cylin- 
dracgous part of the under one. Add 
ta this, that the piſtil is ſingle ; its germ 
oblong, and rounded; its ſtyle, ſubulato- 
filiform; and the ſtigma covered with 
down, of the length of the _ and lying 
directly below the antheræ of the ſtamina. 
This is a very natural claſs, and com- 
prehends peale, beans, vetches, liquorice, 
and a great many other genera. See the 
articles PEASE, BEANS, Sc. 
DIADEM, in antiquity, a bead band, or 
fillet, worn by Kings, as a badge of 
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their royalty. It was made of fil, 
thread, or wool, and tied round the 
temples. and forehead, the ends bein 
tied behind, and let fall on the neck. 
It was uſually white, and quite plain, 

tho ſometimes embroidered with gold, 
and ſet with pearls and precious ſtones, 
In latter times, it came to be twiſted 
round crowns, lawrels, Sc. and even 
appears to have been worn on diver 
parts of the body. See Crown. 

D1aDEM, in heraldry, is applied to certain 
circles, or rims, ſerving to incloſe the 
crowns of ſovereign princes, and to bear 
the globe and croſs, or the flower de 
luces for their creſt. The crowns of 


ſovereigns are bound, ſome with a great- 
er, and ſome with a leſs number of 
diadems. The bandage about the heads 


of moors on ſneilds is allo called diadem, 
in blazoning. 

DIADROME, the ſame with vibration, 
or {wing of a pendulum. See the articles 
VIBRATION and PENDULUM. 

DIZERESIS, in fur ry, an operation 
ſerving to divide and ſeparate the part 
when the continuity is a hindrance to 
the cure. Some profeſſors divide ſur- 
gery into fix parts, affigning to each 
greek names, of which diæreſis is one. 

Di RES is, in medicine, is the conſuming 
of the veſſels of an animal body, when 
from ſome corroding cauſe certain paſ- 
ſages are made, which naturally ought 
not to have been; or certain natural 
paſſages are dilated beyond their or- 
dinary dimenſions, ſo that the humours 
which ought to have been contained in 
the veſſels extravaſate or run out. 

D1A&RESfS, in grammar, the diviſion of 
one ſyllable into two, which is uſually 
nated by two points over a letter, as 
aulai inſtead of aulæ, diſſolüenda for 
diſſolvenda. 

DiraEsIs is alſo the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called tmeſis. See TMEs1s. 
DIATET AX, in grecian antiquity, 2 
kind of judges, of which there were two 
ſorts, the eleroti and diallaRerii. The 
former were public arbitrators, choſen by 
lot to determine all cauſes exceeding ten 
drachms, within their own tribe, and 
from their ſentencg an appeal lay to the 

ſuperior courts, | 

The diallacterii, on the contrary, were 
private arbitrators from whoſe ſentence 
there lay no appeal, and accordingly 
they always took an oath to adminiſter 
juſtice without partiality. 
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GLAUCIUM, the name of a col- 
* 1 by Scribonius 


the s, for beginning lippitudes and 
„ — 805 the — ition in the 
tk. above · mentioned author, n* 22. 

Th DIAGLYPHICE, the art of cutting or 
Id, engraving figures on metals, ſuch as 
** ſeals, intaglias, matrices of letters, Ic. 
ied or coins for medals. See the articles 
TY ENGRAVING and SCULPTURE. 

en DIAGNOSTIC, in medicine, a term 
F given to thoſe ſigns which indicate the 
an preſent ſtate of a diſeaſe, its nature and 
2 cauſe. There are two principles upon 


which the diagnoſis of diſeaſes is found- 
& ed: the firſt depends on a knowledge of 


$ of the preceding cauſes, which are ſuch as going propoſition gives the other. This 
gy appear to have produced the fame di- ſccond diagonal is the line that would be 
of ſeaſe before: and the ſecond is a know- delcribed by a body impelled at the ſame 
eads ledge of the diſeaſe in its own nature, and time by two forces which ſhould have 
lem, relenteffets. To the diagnoſis of fevers, the ſame ratio to each other, as the con- 
a longs the knowledge of their various tiguous ſides have, and act in thoſe two 
ion, ſtages or times, as diſtinguiſhed into be- directions; and the body would deſeribe 
icles ginning, increaſe, height and declenſion. this diagonal in the ſame time, as it 
DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line would have deſcribed either of the con- 
n drawn acroſs a quadrilateral figure, -tiguous ſides in, if only impelled by the 
part from one angle to another, by tome force correſponding thereto. See the 
* called the diameter, and by others, the article Comeouxd Morton. 
ſur- diametral of the figure, Thus à b in DIAGRAM, in geometry, a ſcheme for 
each plate LXX. fig. 2. is called a diagonal. explaining and demonſtrating the pro- 
_ It is demonſtrable, 1. That every dia- perties of any figure, whether triangle, 
ming gonal divides a parallelogram into two ſiquare, circle, Cc. See the articles 
when equal parts. 2. That two diagonals TRIANGLE, SQUARE, Sc. 
| pal- drawn in any parallelogram biſe& each DiacRam, among antient muſicians, the 
ught other. 3. A line f g, paſſing through the fame with the ſcale of the moderns. See 
atural middle point of the diagonal of a pa- the article ScaLE. 
. rallelogram, divides the figure into two Its utmoſt extent was only two oftaves; the 
G7 Fi equal parts. 4. The diagonal of a ſquare Jowelt note being to the higheſt as 2 to 4. 
ied in is incommenſurable with one of its tides. Within this compaſs, they had eighteen 
5- That the ſum of the ſquares of the notes or ſounds ; the names of which, 
my two diagonals of every parellogram is \ beginning with the lowelt, are theſe ; 
er, . Proſlambanomenos, anſwering A | 
a for Hypate hypaton B 11 
] Parypate hypaton C. 
— Lichanos hypaton D 
ty, 2 Hypate meſon E 
re two Parypate meion of 
A on Lichanos meſon G 
: * Meſe 2 Meſe 4 
'S and bly Trite ſynemmenon 
* » 
to the Parameſe bY | 
Trite diezeugmenon 0 Paranete ſynemmenon 
Sowa | Paranete diezeugmenon d Nete ſynemmenon 
-dingly Nete diezeugmenon "0 
niniſter Trite hyperbolzon f 
Paranete hyperbolæon g 
DIA- Nete hyperbolson AA 32 2 
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equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the 
four ſides. This propoſition is of great 
uſe in the theory of compound motions z 
for, in an oblique angled parallelogram, 
the greater diagonal being the ſubtenſe 
of an obtuſe, and the leſſer of an acute 
angle which is the compliment of the 
tormer, if the obtuſe angle be conceived 
to grow till it be infinitely great with 
regard to the acute one, the great diago- 
nal becomes the ſum of the two ſides, and 
the lefler one, nothing. Now two con- 
tiguous ſides of a parallelogram being 
known, together with the angle they 
include, it is eaſy to find one of the 
diagonals in numbers, and then the fore- 
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This diagram, it is to be obſcrved, re- 
preſents only the diatonic genus, where 
the notes or ſounds are by no means 
diſtinct, the paranete ſynemmenon co- 
inciding with the trite diezeugmenon, 
and the nete ſynemmenon with the pa- 
ranete diezengmenon. It is alfo obſer 
vable, that ſome of the notes ſtand nearer 
[together than the rett ; the interval be · 
tween the latter being a tone, and be- 
tween the former only a ſemitone. See 
the article INTERVAL. * - 
DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, a pre- 
' patation of ſcammony, invented by 
Galen: it conſiſts in baking the ſcam- 
- mony in a quince, but is at preſent 
ſeldom uſed, the ſcammony being found 
not to need any correction. See the ar- 
ticle SCAMMONY. 
DIAHEXAPLA, or DIaH#EXAPTE, a- 
mong farriers, a compound medicine, 
10 called from its containing fix ingre- 
Jients, di. birthwort and gentian roots, 
jumiper-berries, bay-berries, myrrh, and 
ſhavings. It- is commended for 
colds, conſumptions, purſineſs, and many 
other diſorders in horſes. 
DIAL, or SUN-DIAL, an inſtrument ſerv- 
ing to meaſure time by means of the 
- ſhadow of the ſun. 
Sun-dials are differently denominated, 
© according to their different ſituation, and 
the figure of the ſurfaces upon which 
they are deſcribed, as horizontal, verti- 
dal equinoRtial, polar, direct, erect, de- 
clining, inclining, reclining, cylindrical, 
© Sc." proceed to deſcribe 


e mall here 
theſe particular kinds of dials; and 
© explain the philoſophical principles on 
which dialling is founded under the 
article dialling. See DIALLING. 
Dials are diſtinguiſhed into primary and 
ſecondary. The firſt are either drawn 
on the plane of the horizon, {called ho- 
rizontal dials ; or perpendicular thereto, 
on the planes either of the meridian, 
or prime verticle, called vertical dials ; 
to which are added thofe drawn on the 
polar and equinoctial planes, though 
neither horizonal nor vertical. 
Eguinoctial D1al, is that deſcribed on an 
equinoctial plane, or a plane repreſent- 
ing that of the equinoctial. They are 
uſually diſtinguiſhed into upper, which 
look towards the zenith, and lower which 
reſpect the nadir. Now as the ſun only 
illumines the upper ſurface of an equi- 
noctial plane, while he is in our hemi- 
ſphere, or on the northern ſide of the 
equator, an upper equinochial dial will 
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only ſhew the hour'during the ſpring and 
ſummer ſeafon. And again, as the fon 
only illumines the lower ſurface of an 
equinoctial plane, while be is in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, or on the other fide 
of the equator, a lower equinoctial dial 
will only ſhew the hour in autumn and 
winter. To have an equinoctial dial 
therefore that ſhall ſerve all the year 
round, the upper and lower muſt be 
joined together ; that is, it muſt be 
drawn on each fide of the plane. 

To deſcribe an equinodtial Dial. 
From a center C (plate LXX. fig. 3. n? 
x.) deſcribe a circle AB DE, and by two 
diameters AD and BE, inter ſccting 

each other at right angles, divide it into 
. AB, BD, DE and E A. Sub. 

vide each quadrant into ſix equal parts 
by the right lines. C 1, C 11, C1, &c, 
which lines will be hour lines, and thro 
the center C drive a ſtyle or pin perpen- 


dicular to the plane AB DE. The did 
thus deſcribed being raiſed fo as to be 


in the plane of the equator, the line 
C x11, in the plane of the meridian, aud 
the point A looking towards the ſouth ; 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle will ſhew the 
hours both of the forenoon and after- 
noon. 

A lower eguinoctial D1AL is deſcribed in 
the ſame manner, with this exception, that 
no hour lines are to be drawn beyond 
that of ſix o clock. 

To deſcribe an untverſal equinoftial Di Al. 
join two metal planes ABC D and 
CDE F. (ibid. n* 2.) ſo as to be mort 
able at the joint. - On the upper ſurface 
of the plane ABC D deſcribe an upper 
equinoctial dial; and upon the lower, a 
loaver, as already direfed, and throngh 
the center I. drive a ſtyle. + In the plane 
DEFC cut a box, and put a magnetical 
needle G therein ; fit on the fame plane 
a braſs quadrant L H, nicely graduated, 
and paſſing through a hole H cut in the 
prone ABCD. Now ſince this may be 
o placed by means of the needle, a3 
that the line I 12 ſhall be in the plane 
of the meridian, and by means of the 
quadrant ſo raiſed, as that the angle 
BCF fhall be equal to the elevation of 


the equator, it will ſerve as a dial in 
any part of the world. On this did 
may be drawn ſeveral concentric circles, 


which will ſhew the the ſun's place and 
declination. Thus divide the ftyle into 
100 parts, which being the radius of 3 
circle, take the complement of the de- 


clination $*, 10% x5%, Sc. and - 
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me tangent of theſe degrees deſeribe 
concentrie circles, and when the end of 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle comes into one 
of them, it ſhews the declination and the 
fun's place, which may be marked on 
the circles. L 

Horizontal DLAL, that deſcribed on a plane 

rallel to the horizon. : 

To draw the hour lines upon an horizontal 
Dial, geometrically, draw a' right line 
Ns (ibid. no 3.) for the meridian and 
hour line of 12, and croſs it with another 
EW. for the hour line of 6 at right 
angles in Z: and upon Z as a center 
deſcribe a circle EN WS. repreſenting 
the horizon, of London for example, 
whoſe latitude is 51* 32% and likewiſe 
this dial plane. Within this circle pro- 
ject the iphere according to your lati- 
tude : then ſhall the ſeveral hour circles 
touching the plane of the horizon give 
you points to draw the hour lines upon 

our dial plane. If a ruler therefore is 
Jaid to Z, and every one of the points 
1, 2,'3, Sc. 1x, 10, 9, Fc. and ſtraight 
lines drawn, theſe lines; ſhall be the true 
hour lines for your horizontal dial. 
There is nothing required to compleat 
this dial but to make the height of the 
ſtyle equal to the latitude of the place. 
herefore for' the latitude of London 
take 319 3 from your ſcale of chords, 
and ſet them upon the horizon from 
S to A, and draw a line Z A for the 
ſtyle. The ſubſtyle, upon which the ſtyle 
fands in all horizontal dials, is the me- 
ridian, or hour line of 22. 
In large dials, where great accuracy is 
required, it is belt to determine the lines 
of the dial by trigonometrical calcu- 
lation, in which the elevation ot the 
pole of the place being given, the angles 
which the hour lines make with the me- 
ridian in the center of the dial are fougd 
by the following canon. As the fine of 

90, is to the fine of the elevation of the 

pole cr latitude of the place; fo is the 


tangent of each hour's equim oChal diſtance. 
trom the meridian, to the tangent of the 
angle required. | 


Vertical Dial, that drawn on the plane of 
à vertical circle. The: verticals chiefly 
uled are the prime vertical anil the me- 
ndian, whence ariſe ſouth, north, eaſt, 
welt dials, If the dial xeſpects the car- 
dial points of the horizon, it is called 


direct, but if any other vertical be choſen, 


it is ſaid to decline. Again, if the circle 
whole plane is uſed be perpendicular to 
the horizon, the dial is deromiuated 
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erect; but if the plane be oblique to 


the horizon, it is {aid to incline or re- 
cline, 


Frect, direct, ſouth or north DIAL, is that 


deſcribed on the ſurface of. the prime 
vertical circle, looking ſouthward or 


northward. 


To deſcribe the hour lines upon a wertical 


eret, direct, ſouth or north D1at. Hav- 
ing drawn a right line N S. (ibid. n* 4. 
and 5.) for the meridian, or line of 12, 


and another at right angles E W. for: 


the horizontal line of the plane, croſſing 
in the point Z; upon Z as a center, de- 
ſcribe a circle NES W repreſenting the 
horizon, and thereon project the ſphere. 


Then draw a line upon your projection 


to repreſent your plane. Now an erect 


direct plane, which beholds the ſouth, 
- muſt needs be in the azimuth circle of 


Eaſt and weſt, and therefore a right line 
drawn from eaſt to weſt ſhall repreſent 
your plane. Having drawn the plane 


upon the projection, you muſt find its 


ole. Now, this plane EW lying in 
= azimuth of ak and weſt, Ann. N 
muſt lie in the azimuth of north and 
ſouth, ſo that N is the pole of the north 
face of this plane, and 8 of the ſouth 


face, either of which poles are removed 


go degrees from the plane, and a line 
drawn from the one pole to the other, 
will cut the plane at right angles in Z. 
The next thing to be found is the ele- 
vation of the pole of the world above 


the plane. Now P the pole of the world 


is elevated above this plane EW the 
quantity of the arch of the meridian Z P. 
Jo find the quantity of which, take the 
diftance Z P in your compaſſes, and 


meaſure it upon the ſcale of half tangents, 


and you will find it to be equal to the 


2 of the latitude. Then as 


for the hour diſtances upon the plane, 
they are found thus. Lay a ruter to 


N, che pole of the plane, and to the 


ſeveral points 1, 2, 3, Sc. 11, 10, 9, 
Sc. where the hour cireles of the pro- 


jecdion cut the plane, and where the 
tuler cuts the primitive circle make fmall 
2 and lives drawn from the center 


Z, through theſe ſtars, ſnall be the true 
hour lines upon the dial plane. The 
ane being 
al to the complement of the latitude, 


cake 
- take that in degrees from a ſcale of chords 


and ſet them from 8 to B, and draw a 
line Z B for the ſtyle, which muſt Rand 
upon the meridian, and on the ſouth 
face mult point dowgwards to the ſouth 

4 pole, . 
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pole, and on the north face upwards to 
the north pole, as in n 5. 

To draw this dial trigonometrically, 
fay, as the radius to the co- ſine of the 


latitude, fo is the tangent of 15 the 


firſt hour's equinoCtial diſtance, to the 


tangent of the firſt hour's diſtance on the 
plane. 


Crect᷑, direct, eaft or ce DIAL, that de- 


ſcribed on the plane of the meridian, 
looking to the eaſt or to the weſt. 


To deſerthe an ere, direct, eaft or weſt 


Dial. Let A BC D, plate LXX. LXXI. 
no s and 7. be the dial plane. x. Upon 
the point C at the lowermoſt corner, if it 
de an eaſt dial, or upon the point D, at the 
other lowermoſt corner, if it be a weſt 
dial, with 60 degrees of a line of chords, 


deſcribe an obſcure arch of a circle E F. 


Then from the ſame line of chords take 
the complement of the latitude of the 
place, which is alſo the elevation of the 
equinoctial above the horizon; and ſet that 
diſtance upon the arch from E to F, and 


draw the line CF A quite through the 


plane. This line will repreſent the 
equinottial circle. 2. That you may 
the better proportion your ſtyle to your 
plane, and that all the hours may come 
en, and be at a convenient diſtance from 
one another, aſſume two points in the 


equinoctial line, one towards the end 


of C for the hour of XI, in the eaſt 
dial, or of I in the welt dial, as the point 
G; and another towards the other end 
13 the hour of VI, as the . 
H; an through theſe two points G an 

H, draw two lines at right —— to the 
equinoctial for the hour lines of XI and 
VI o'clock. 2. Upon the point G with 
60 degrees of the line of chords, de- 
ſcribe an obſcure arch of a circle, below 
the equinoctial line, as IK, ſetting 
thereon 15 of your line of chords from 
I to K., and draw the obſcure line GK L 


- extending it till it cut the hour line of 


VI in the point L; fo ſhall the diſtance 
L H be the heighth of the perpendicular 
Kyle proportioned to this plane. 4. Open 
your compaſſes to 60% of your line of 
chords, and ſetting one foot in the point 
L with the other, deſcribe an obſcure 
arch of a circle MN between the hour 
line of VI and the line GL. 5. Divide 
the arch MN into five equal parts, at 
the points © © © © ©), and lay a ruler 


- from L to each of theſe points, and the 
- ruler will cut the equinoctial line CH 


in the points * * * *, through which 
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run: draw right lines parallel to che 

our line of VI, as the lines VII * VII, 
VII VIII, IX IX, X * X, and they 
will be the true hour lines of an eaſt dial 
from fix in the morning to eleven before 
noon. 6. For the hour lines before VI, 
namely, of IV and V in the morning, you 
may put them .on by transferring the 
ſame diſtances upon the equinoctial line 
before VI, as there is between VI, and 
the hour lines of VII and VIII, after 
VI. and through theſe points draw 
lines parallel to the hour line of VI, and 
they will be the hour lines of IV and v 
in the morning. 7. For the ſtyle of eaſt 
or welt dials it may be either a ſtraight 
pointed pin er wire exactly of the length 
of the line HL, fixed in the point H, 
or ſome other part of the line of VI, per- 
pendicularly to the plane, which will ſhew 
the true hour only by the ſhadow of the 
very top, as in the weſt dial non ; or, 
which 1s better, it may be a plate of 
braſs of the ſame th with the di- 
ſtance between the hour lines of VI and 
IX upon the equinoctial, as in the caſt 
dial nꝰ 6, which plate being ſet perpen- 
dicularly upon the hour line of VI, will 
ſhew the hour by the ſhadow of the 
upper edge. 8. If you would inſert the 
halves and quarters of hours, divide 
each ſpace between O and O on the arch 
MN into four equal parts, and ſo tranſ- 
fer them to the equinoctial circle, as you 
did the whole hours. In an eaſt- and 
weſt dial every thing is the ſame, with 
this difference only, that whereas the arch 
EF in the eaſt dial, through which the 
equinoctial paſſes, $25 deicribed on the 
right hand of the plane upon the center 
C ; in the weſt dial it muſt be deſcribed 
on the left hand on the center D ; and 
the hour lines of IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI in the forenoon on the 
eaſt dial, muſt be VIII, VII, VI, V. 
IV, III, II, I in the afternoon on the 
welt dial. 

Polar Dial, that * a _ 

ng through t les of the world, 
ad * 4 — points of the 
horizon, denominated upper or {ower, 
according as it looks up towards the 
zenith; or down towards the nadir. 
It is thereſore inclined to the horizon 
in an angle equal to the elevation of the 

le, 

To dro an upper polar DiAL. Draw a 
right line A B (ne 10) parallel to the 
horizon; and if the plane be Ar 
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able, find the meridian line C E. Di- 
vide C E into two equal parts, and thro 
C draw a right line F G parallel to AB. 
Then from the center D, with the inter- 
val DE, deſcribe a quadrant, which di- 
vide into ſix equal parts; and from the 
center D, through the ſeveral points of 
diviſion, draw right lines D 1, D 2, 
D 3, D4, D 5, and ſet off the intervals 
Er, Ez, E 3, E 4, E 5, contrary way, 
wiz. E 11, 10, 9, 8, 7. From the points 
5, 4, 3, 2 1, raiſe perpendiculars, meet- 
ing the line FG in the correſpondent 
points. Laſtly, in D erect a perpen- 
dicular ſtyle equal to DE, or on two 
equal pieces, E, C, fix a croſs iron rod, 
then will 12, 123 1, 1; 2, 233, 3, Cc. 
be hour lines to be pointed out at the 
proper times by the ſhadow of the indices, 
A lower polar dial is made by putting 
out the hours of the forenoon 9, 10, 11, 
and thoſe of the afternoon 1, 2, 3, with 
the noon-hour 12 itſelf, and only leav- 
ing the hours 4 and g in the morning and 
7 and 8 in the afternoon. 

Secondary D1AL, that drawn on the plane 
of other circles than the horizon, prime 
vertical, equinoRtial, and polar circles; 
or that which either declines, inclines, 
reclines, or deinclines. : 

Declining D1ALs are erect or vertical dials, 
which cut either the plane of the prime 
verticle, gr of the horizon at oblique 
angles. They arg of very great ule, as 
the walls of houſes, upon which dials 
are frequently drawn, commonly deviate 
from the cantinal Ants, 

To deſeribe a vertical DIAL, declining from 
the ſouth to the eaft, or wvefl, trigonometri- 

cath, In order to do this, 1. The height 

of the pole or ſtyle above the plane muſt 
be found. 2. The deflexion or ſub- 
ſtyle's diſtance from the meridjan. And 

3. The plane's difference of A 

All which are parts of the ſpherical 

triangle PRZ. (ne 8.) right angled at 

R, ja which are giyen the tide P Z, 

equal to the compliment of the latitude 

ot the place ; the angle PZ R, the com- 
plement of the plane's declination ; and 
the right angle at R. From theſe three 
data are found, x, The height of the 
ſtyle above the plane by this canon, 
As the line of 90? 
Is to the fine complement of the la- 
titude, 
do is the ſine compliment of the plane's 
declination 


To the ſine of the height of the Kyle, 
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2. The diſtance of the ſubſtyle from the 


meridian by this canon. 
As the fine of go? 
To the line of the plane's declination, 
So is the tangent of the complement of 
the latitude of the place 
To the tangent of the ſubſtyle's diſtance 
from the meridian. 


3- To find the plane's difference of 
longitude, ſay, | 


As the fine of the complement of la- 
titude 

To the fine of 90“, a 

So is the ſine of the ſubſtyle's diſtance 
from the meridian 

To the fine of the plane's difference 
of longitude. 

4. To find the angle that each hour 
makes with the ſubſtyle, ſay, 

As the line of go? ; 

To the fine of the height of the pole 
above the plane, 

So is the tangent of the difference of 
the ſun's diſtance from the me- 
ridian and the difference of lon- 
gitudes 

Ta the tangent of the angle required. 

An exemple of a narth dial —. 


eaſt, which is only a ſouth dial inve 
may be ſeen in (n“ 9.) 


Inclined Dias are thoſe delineated on 


planes inclining towards the ſouthern 
ſide of the horizon in an angle either 


greater or lels than the equinoctial 
plane. 


To draw an inclined DiAL. The nen 


of the plane, as DC, (ne 21) being 
found by a declinator, as taught under 
the article DECLINATOR, if it fall 
between the equinoctial plane CE, and 
the vertical one CB, fo as that the angle 
of inclination D C A be greater than the 
elevation of the equator E C A, on the 
upper ſide draw a north dial, and on the 
lower a ſouth 4 to an elevation of the 
equator, which is equal to the aggregate 
of the elevation 7 the equator of 1 


given place, and the complement of the 


inclination to a quadrant, If the in- 
clined plane CF fall between the hori- 
zontal one C A, and the equinoQial one 
CE, ſo as that the angle of inclination 
FCA is leſs than the elevation of the 
equator ECA, deſcribe an horizontal 
dial to an eleyation of the pole equal to 
the aggregate of the elevation of the 
pole of the. given place, and the incli- 
nation of the plane, See the article Ho- 
TI&2HtA(-DIAL, 
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 Faclined dials are drawn after the fame 
manner as primary dials, except that 

the index in the former caſe muſt be fitted 
under the angle ADC, and m the 
latter, under the angle DFC, and that 
the diſtance of the center of the dial 
from the line of contingency is in the 
ſormer caſe DC, and in the latter FC. 
Reclining D ALS, thoſe delineated on planes 
reclining backwards from the zenith to- 
wit — in an angle greater or 
leſs than the polar plane. | 
To deſcribe. a reclining DiAL. If the re- 
clined plane HC, (n' 11.) fall between 
the vertical plane BC, and the polar 
plane IC, ſo as that the angle of re- 
clination BCH is lefs than the di- 
ſtance of the pole from the zenith BCT, 
deſcribe two vertical ſouth and north 
dials to an elevation of the equator 
equal to the difference between the cle- 
vation of the equator of the given place, 
and the angle of reclination. 
tical, ſouth and nortb Dial. 
If thereclined plane, as K C, fall between 
the polar plane IC, and the horizontal 
dne CL, ſo as that the angle of recli- 
nation B CK is greater than the di- 
ance of the pole from the zenith ICB, 
deſcribe an horizontal dial thereon to an 
elevation of the pole equal to the dif- 
ference between the angle of reclination, 
and the elevation of the equator of the 
given place. See Horizontal DI&L. 
De-inclined Dial.s are thoſe which both 
decline and incline, or recline. The uſe 


of theſe being very rare, we ſhall rot 


trouble the reader with a deſcription of 
+ D200" ny OE 
orfirudion of an umwerſat inclined, hori- 
f zontal and eguinoctial DAL. This in- 
ſtrument conſiſts of two plates of braſs, 
or other ſolid matter, whereof the under 
ene A (n“ 12.) is hallowed about the 
middle, to receive a compaſs faſtened 
underneath with ſcrews. The plate B 
js moveable by means of a ſtrong joint 
at C. Upon this plate is drawn a ho- 
rizontal dial for tome Jatitude greater 
than any of thoſe the dial is to be uſed 
zn, with a ſtyle E proportionahle to that 
latitude, For when the plane B is raiſed 
by means of the quadrant D, the hori- 
zontal plane muſt always have a leſs la- 


titude than that the dial is made for, 


otherwiſe the axis of the ſtyle will have 


an elevation too little. Inftead of the 


* quadrant D is generally placed an arch 


rom the equator to 60% numbered down- | 


{ goo } 


"The uſe of the inclined horizontal Dial. 


Uſe of the eguinoctial Dial. You mut 


See ver- 


Rirg- Dial, a kind of dial, cor ſiſting of x 


Un verſal or aftronomical ring- Dial, 3 


DIA 
wards, 60 being at the bottom, apf 
for this latitude of 60, the hori-onts 
dial is commonly drawn. The arch ef 
60 is faſtened by two ſmall tenons, ard 
may be laid down upon the plate A, 23 
likewiſe may the ſtyle upon the plate , 
and both of theſe are kept upright by 
3 of little ſprings underneath the 
ates, 


Raiſe the up late B to the degree 
latitude of the place where you e, 
means of the gradations on . q1adran; 
D. Then if the plane A be et hori. 
zontal, ſo that the needle of the come. 
ſettles over its line of declination. + 
ſhadow of the axis will ſhew tc len 
the day. 


place the edge of the equinoctia] circle 
HBI to the degree of the elevation d 
the pole by means of the quadiant, and 
if the dial be ſet north and outh by 
means of the compaſs, the ſhadow of 
the ſtyle will ſnew the hour of the day at 
all times of the year, even when the ſun 
is in the equinoctial, becauſe the circle 
is hollowed. 


braſs ring, ſeldam exceeding two inches in 
diameter, and one third of an inch in 
breadth.” In a point of this ring ther 
is a hole, through which the ſun beams 
being received, make a Jucid ſpeck on 
the concavity of the oppoſite ſemicircle, 
which' gives the hour of the day in the 
diviſion mark'd therein. But it only 
holds good about the times of the equi 
nox, unieſs the hole is made moveable, 
and the days of the month are market 
on the convex fide of the ring. In this 
caſe the dial can be rectified for any tine, 
and will ſhew the hour of the dy 
throughout the year. 

To uſe it, put the moveable hole to the 
day of the month, then ſuſpending ity 
the little ring, turn it towards the fun 
till his rays point out the hour among tl! 
the diviſions on the inſide. 


dial ſerving to ſhew the hour of the dy 
in any part of the earth; whereas the 
former is confined to a certain Jatitude 
It is compoſed of two rings, or flat circles 
from two to ſix inches in diameter, ad 
their breadth proportional. The c. 
ward ring HREP (plate LXXI. fig. 13 
repreſents the meridian of the place d 


the obſerver, and contains two ins | 
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of go? each, as H Rand EP diametri- To deſcribe @ horizontal moon-Dt ar. Draw 


-ally oppobte to each other, the one 
ſerv.2g from the equator to the north 
pole, and the other-trom the equator to 
the ſouth. The inner ring B C repre- 
fents the equator, and turns exactly 
within the outward ring, by means of 
two pivots at the points of the hours of 
12, A curſor N compoſed of two little 
ieces, ſlides along an aperture, in the 
middle of the bridge 
has a ſmall hole to admit the rays of the 
ſun. The middle of this _—_ repre- 
ſents the axis of the world, and its two 
extremities the two poles z on one fide 
of it are drawn the ſigus of the zodiac, 
and on the other, the days of the month. 
On the edge of the meridian flides a 
piece h a, with a ring I. fitted to it, by 
which the inſtrument is to be ſuſpended 
during the obſervation, This ring re- 
ſents the zenith. 

Place the 
line on the middle of the fli-ling piece, 
immediately below the ring, to the lati- 
tude of the place, and fix the hne 
croſſing the hale of the curſor to the day 
of the month, or degree of the fign in 
which the fun then is. Open the in- 


ſtrument ſo, that the two rings be at 


right angles to each other, and ſuſpend 
15 the ring I : turn the flat fide of the 
bridge towards the ſun, to that his rays 
coming through the little hole in the 
middle of the curſor fall exactly on a 
line drawn round the middle of the 
concave ſurface of the interior ring, 
where it will point out the hour. Let it 
be obſerved, however, that this dial will 
not ſhew the hour of 12, becauſe the 
outer circle being then in the plane of 
the meridian, hinders the fan's rays from 
falling on the inner. Neither will it 
ſhew the hour. when the ſun is in the 
quinottial, for then his rays fall parallel 
to the plane of the inner circle. 

Nadrantal Dial. See the article Hoxo- 
DICTIC QUADRANT. . 

Refefting DIAL, a fort of dial ſhewing 
the hour of the day by means of a thin 
piece of looking-glaſs plate, fo 22 
as to reflect the ſun's rays on the top 
* a ceiling, where the hour- lines are 


Murnal Dual, that which ſhews the 
hours of the night, of which there are 


two kinds, lunar and ſidereal. 


I, which curſor 


firit a horizontal fun-dial. 2. Exect two 
lines AB, CD. (plate LXXII. fig. 1.) 
perpendicular to the line of 12 o'clock ; 
and dividing the interval G F into twelve 
equal parts, draw lines parallel through 
the ſeveral points of diviſion. 3. It the 
firſt line C D be appropriated to the day 
of the new moon, and the ſecond Rne 
to the day when the moon comes later 
to the meridian than the ſun by one 
hour, and fo the laſt line AB cor- 
reſpond with the day of full-moon, 
the interſections of thete lines with the 
hour-lines wilt give points, through 
which to draw a curve line, 12, 15, for 
the meridian line of the moon. 4. In 
tie ſame manner determine the other heir 
lines x, 1; 2, 23 4, 3, Sc. which the 
ſhadow of the moon proſected from the 
ſtyle of the dial, interſects at the te- 
ſpective hours. $5. Blot out the hour 
lincs of the fun-dial, together with the 
rpendiculars, by means of which the 
unar hours were drawn, and” divide 
the interval G F by other parallel lwes 
into fifteen equal parts, becauſe there 
are nearly fifteen days between new 
moon and full moon, Laſtly, to theſe 
Imes write the ſeveral days of the 
moon's age. Now the moon's age be- 
ing learnt from the calendar, the inter- 
ſection of the line of the moon's age, 
with the lunar horary lines, will give the 
hour of the night. 
We may likewiſe find the hour of the 
night by a ſun-dial. Thus, obſerve the 
hour which the ſhadow of the index 
points at by moon-light : find the moon's 
age in the calendar; multiply the 
number of days by 4 and the pr is 
the number of hours to be added to the 
hour ſhewn by the ſhadow, to give the 
hour required. But if this number ex- 
ceed 12, then twelve hours are to be 
ſubtracted, and the remainder will be 
the hour required. 


D1aLs without centers, thoſe whoſe hour- 


lines converge ſo flowly, that the center 
they converge towards cannot be ex- 
preſſed on the given plane. Horizontal 
gials of this kind are to be made for 
Places, the elevation of whoſe pole is 
either very great or very ſinall ; and ver- 
tical dials without centres are for places, 
. ele · 


lunar, er Mö - DAL, ſhews the hour of Furniture of DIALS. Sce FURNITURE. 


he night. by means ofathe ſhadow of DIALECT, Niue, an appellation 


tbe moon projected from un inden. 


given to the language of à province, in 
5 2 fo 


DIA 


ſo far as it differs from that of the whole 
kingdom. The term, however, is more 
particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the an- 
tient greek, whereof there were four dia- 
les, the attic, ionic, æolic, and doric, 
each of which was a perfect language in its 
kind, that took place in certain countries, 
and had peculiar beauties. 

In Great Britain, belides the grand di- 
verſity of engliſh and ſcotch, almoſt every 
county has a diale& of its own, all differ» 


Ing conſiderably in pronunciation, ac- 


cent, and tone, although one and the 
ſame language. 


The way of the Gileadites proving the | 


Ephraimites, by the pronunciation of 


ſebibboleth, or fibboleth, with ſchin, or ſa- 


mech, is well known. So the Flemings 
are ſaid to prove whether a man be a na- 
tive of France, or not, by bidding him 
pronounce ach ten tachtentich, which they 
pronounce act en tadtentich, as being un- 
able to articulate the aſpirate ch. 


DIALECTICS, diale#ica, in the literary 


hiſtory of the antients, that branch of lo- 
gics which taught the cules and modes of 
reaſoning. See the article Locics. 


DIALIA, and FLAMEN DIAL1S, in ro- 


D 


man _— See FLAMEN, 


IALLING, the ar: of 
manner of dials. 


conſtructing all 
See DIAL. 


Having deſcribed. the moſt uſeful dials 


under the word DiAL, we now proceed 
to explain the philoſophic principles of 
the art of dialling. In order to this, 
therefore, we are to conſider, that as the 
time which paſſes between any meridian's 
leaving the ſun, and returning to it again, 


is divided into 24 hours, ſo if we conceive - 


a ſphere to be conſtructed with 24 of theſe 
meridians, the fun will orderly come up- 


on one of them at the beginning of every 


hour. Such a ſphere may be repreſented 
by the figure PDSB (plate LXXII. fig. 
2, no 1.) where the ſeveral meridians are 


_ repreſented by PS, P28, P38, and 


ſo on to 24 in all: ſince theſe meridians 
divide the equinoctial into 24 equal parts, 
each part will contain. juſt 15*, becauſe 
1 5X 24 360, the whole circle; and ſince 
all the meridians paſs through the poles 
of the world, the planes of thoſe meridi- 
ans all interſect each other in one com- 
mon line PS, which is the axis of the 
ſphere, therefore the ſaid axis PS is in the 
plane of each of the 12 meridians. Sup- 
poſe Z to be the zenith of any place, 
and DWBE the plane of the horizon 


fixed within the ſphere, conſtructed with 


12 meridians, 1, 1; 2, 23 3,3143 
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ing the points on each fide the plane 
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Sc. then will the axis of the ſphere Pg; 
paſs through the center of the — at N; 
fo that one half NP will be above the 
plane, and the other half NS below it, 
Suppoſe now this dialling ſphere to be 
ſulpended by the point Z, and moved 
about ſo as to have the points D and B 
exactly in the ſouth and north point 
of the horizon, and E and W in the 
eaſt and weſt points, then will the ſphere 


have a ſituation every way ſimilar to | 


that of the earth and heavens with re. 
ſpe to the given place, and the axis ef 

e ſphere to that of the earth. The 
ſun, therefore, ſhining on ſuch a ſphere, 
will be attended with all the ſame inci- 
dents, and produce all the ſame effects a; 
would happen if the-ſaid ſphere were at 
the center of the earth, or the center N 
of the ſphere coincided with the center of 
the earth, becauſe the diſtance between 
the ſurface and center of the earth is in- 
ſenſible at the diſtance of the fun. Now 
it is evident, as the ſun revolves about 
ſuch a ſphere, it will every hour be upon 
one half or other of the 12 hour circles, 
viz. from midnight to noon, it will be 
on thoſe parts of the circles which are in 
the eaſtern hemiſphere z and from noon 
to midnight, it will paſs over all thoſe in 
the weſtern. It is alſo farther evident, 
that while the fun is in the eaſtern hemi- 
ſphere, it will be firſt below and then 
above the plane of the horizon, and vice 
verſa on the other fide. Again, when 
the ſun is upon any of theſe hour circles, 
by ſhining upon the axis it cauſes it to 
caſt a ſhadow on the contra 
plane of the horizon, on the lower or up- 

r ſurface, as it is below or above the 

id plane. This ſhadow of the axis wil 
be preciſely in the line in which the plane 
of the hour-circle would interſe& the 
plane of the horizon: if, therefore, lines 
were drawn. through the center N, join- 


e the hour - circles touch it, as 4N4, 
SNS, 6N6, Sc. the ſhadow of the 
axis will fall on thoſe lines at the be. 
— of each reſpective hour, and 
thereby ĩudicate the hour - circle the ſun is 
in for every hour of the day. Theſe lines 
are properly called hour-lines, and among 
the reſt that which repreſents the hour d 
12 at noon is NB, half the meridian line 


DB; whence it appears that the hour- 


lines Ni, Na, Ng, c. which ferve 
for the afternoon, lie on the eaſt ſide 9 
— — are numbered from the 

to the eaſt; and on the contrary, 


ſide, on the; 


— 


noon 
ole in 
ident, 
hemi- 
| then 
d vice 
when 
ircles, 
8 it to 
on the / 
or up- 
we the 
is will 
plane 


& the 


among 
hour of 
jan line 
e hour- 
h ſerve 
; ſide of 
rom the 


n trary. 
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1. alſo appears, that as the ſun's altitude 
above the plane is greater or leſs, the 
number of hour-circles the ſun will poſſeſs 
above the horizontal plane will be alſo 
greater or leſs, I hus when the ſun is 
at S in the equinoctial, its diurnal path 
for that day being the equinoctial circle 
itſelf E E AW, it is plain, ſince the arch 
E E= EQ, the ſun will apply to fix 
hour · circles below the horizon, and to 
ſix above it, in each half of the day; and 
conſequently that on this day the ſhadow 
will occupy but 12 of the hour-lines on 
each ſurface pf the plane, beginning and 
ending at he. But when the ſun is in 
the tropic of cancer, its diurnal path 
for that day being the tropic itlelf, 
TCRF, it is. manifeſt the ſun in the 
forenoon aſcends above the plane in paſſ- 
ing between the hour-circles of 3 and 4 
the morning, and deſcends below it in 


the afternoon between the hours of 8 and 


9: therefore on the ſummer tropic the 
ſhadow will paſs over 16 of thoſe hour- 
lines. On the contrary, when the ſun is 
in the winter tropic at O, its path being 
then OG TH, it riſes above the plane 
between 8 and 9g, and leaves it between 
3 and 4. | 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident 
that if the circles be ſuppoſed removed, 
and only the e lane remain, 
with the half of the axis NP (ibid. n? 
2.) above it in the ſame poſition as be- 
fore, then ſhould we have conſtituted a 
borizontal dial, every way the ſame with 
thoſe in common uſe, es | only the ad- 
dition of a ſubſtyle PO, to render the 
ſtyle NP very firm. Hence appears the 
reaſon why the gnomon or ſtyle NP, in 
thoſe dials in our latitude, is always di- 
rected to the north pole, and always con- 
tains ſuch an angle PNO, with the hour 
of 12 line, NB, as is equal to the latitude 
of the place. Laſtly, the reaſon appears 
why the number of hour-lines on theſe 
dials exceeds not 16, and are all drawn 
from 6 to 12 and 6 again, on the northern 
part, the reſt on the ſouthern; and why 
the hour-line of 6 lies directly eaſt and 
weſt, as that of 12 does north and ſouth. 
If a plane be fixed within the ſame ſphere 
in a vertical poſition, or perpendicular to 
the horizon, and coinciding with the plane 
of the prime vertical, that is, facing full 
ſouth and north; then will the axis PS 
(ibid. no 3.) ſtill paſs through the cen- 
ter of the plane N; and the lower ſemi- 
axis NS will by its ſhadow mark out the 
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north vertical dial eaſily a 


The gnomon NS (pl. LXXII, fig. 
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hour - lines on the ſouthern ſurface, and 
the upperſſemi · axis NP will do the ſame 
on the northern. Theſe hour-lines are 
determined in the ſame manner as thoſe 
on the hornzontal dial; and it is plain 
the ſun cannot come on the ſouthern face 
of this plane before fix in the morning, 
nor ſhine on it after ſix in the evening. It 


is alſo evident, that all the hours before 


6 in the morning, and after 6 at night, 
will be thewn on the northern face or 
fide of this plane, for the time of the ſyn's 
being above. the horizon in any pla®. 
Hence the reaſon of a direct fourth and 


ppears, both 
which are repreſented in fig. 3. n* 4 and 
5 of plate LXX. Fs | 
; 2,n%z,) 

contains an angle SNF=ZNP with the 


. meridian or hour-line of 12, wiz. z F, 
which is exactiy the compliment of PNB 
to 90; hence the elevation of the gno- 


mon in vertical dials is equal to the com- 


pliment of the latitude of the place. The 


principles of a direct ſouth dial being un- 
derſtood, it will be eaſy to underſtand 


| thoſe of a dial which does not face the 
ſouth or north directly, but declines there= 
from as number of degrees from eaſt to 


welt, But we refer the reader, ho re- 
quires more ample inſtruction on this 
head, to the authors who have treated 
profeſſedly of dialling ; the moſt remark - 


able of theſe, beſides Wolſius, to whom 
we are indebted for a 


great of the 


article DIAL, are Clavius ; Comandine, 
De Horologiorum deſeriptione; Joann. 
Bapt. Benedictus, De Gnomonum Um 
brarumque ſolarium uſu; Geo. Schom · 


berg, Exegeſis fundamentorum Gnomo- 


nicorum; Solomon de Caus, Traite des 


Horologes ſolaires; Deſargues, Maniere 
untvert le —— 


unive pour poſer I'eflieu, & placer - 
les heures, & autres choſes, aux cadrans 

ſolaires; Kircher's Ars magna Lucis & 

Umbrz ; Leybourn's Art of Dialling ; 

Ozanam's Dialling ; and M, De la Hire's 

Gnomonique, ou Part de tracer les ca- 

drans, avec les demonſtrations. 


DI1iAaLLING-GLOBE, an inſtrument of braſt 


or wood, with a plane fitted to the hori- 
zon, and an index, ſo contrived as to 
give a clear illuſtration of the principles 
on which dials are made. See the preced- 
ing article. | 


DIALLING-LINES, © 8CALES, are gradu - 


ated lines placed on rulers, or the edges 
of quadrants and other inftruments, to 
expedite the conſtructian of dials. Theſe 

$Z3 are, 


bn 


— 


E ———— «8 


— 1 ⁵ ͤVQo?. r-, 


— — 
— — 


1 
! 


. 
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ate, 1. A ſcale of fix hours, which is on- 
: dy a double tangent, or two lines of tan- 
- gents each of 45%, ſet together in the 
- itldie, and Ito the whole line of 
les, with the dectination ſet againſt the 
median altitades in the latitude of the 
" plare. 2. A line of latitudes, which is 
- fitted to the hour-ſcale, and is made by 
- this canon. As the radius: to the chord of 
90: fo are — — each reſpec- 
in 


"tive 4 of the line of latitudes: to 
the A other arcs. And then 
de haruralſines of theſe arches are the 


*-mamibers, which taken from a diagonal 
' feale ef equal parts, ſhall graduate the 
; divifidns- of cke line of latitudes to any 
radius. The lines of hours and latitudes 
( af! general, for pricking down all dials 
xk centers, 
« Phe other. fcalts are particular, and give 
the ſeveral requiſitesfor all upright dectin- 
ang dials by mipettion. They are, 1. A 
. tige of chords. 2. A line for the ſub- 
Flow diſtance from the meridian.” 3. 
hne for the ftyle's height. 4. A line 
bef u angle of 12 and 6. 5. A line of 
-ihdination of mreridintis, | 


 Durtiano-SPHERE, an inftrument made 


df brats, with fevers] ſemi - circles fliding 
- Bv&r each other upon a moveable horizon; 
* 64g; de nſtrate the nature of Iphe - 
n les, as well as to give the true 
ikea ef Urawing dials on all forts of planes. 
eee the article DIALLING, | 
Diane, among miners, the ſame with 
planing. See PLUMMING. 
DUALOGEISM, - inen, in rhetoric, 
[$8 uſed fer the {olilequy of pet ſons deli- 


2 
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of the advantages of dialogue, The 
Holy Spirit has thought proper to, teach 
us in dialogue, vix. patience, in the 
book of Job ; and love of God, in the 
Canticles. The Dies Caniculares of 
Simon Maiolus, concerning various 


ſupjects of nature, is by the way of dia- 


Jouve: That tearned philoſopher Claud 


Berirgardus, a man of moſt profound 
judgment and ingenuity, wrote his Cir. 


culus Piſanus, wherein he lays open the 
moſt impenetrable fecrets of all natural 


»- Sp +4 


hitofophy, by way of dialogue between 


'Charikeus, as defender of the peripate- 
"tics, and Ariftzus, as maintaining the 


Principles of Anaximander. Allo Joh, 


odinus, in his Phyſics, as well as in all 


che reſt of his writings, treats, in his The- 


atrum univerſe nature, of the various 
fubjedis of nature, in the form of a dia- 


x 10 and indeed under this appearance, 
N 


and in this method of ſtyle, he has better 


opportunities, by way of objeRions, to 


introduce his own 'paradoxes, and the 


reſt of his monſtrous opinions. We have 
- alf6 'feveral writers of” travels, Sc. in 
this way, both in 3 and german 


 Einguayes; 'and not a 


th 


ſtruct by way" 


ew medical and 
chemical — who have choſe to in- 
ia ogue. 


Among religious writers, Juſtin Martyr 
opened this way in his controverſy againlt 


'berarting with chemſelves, as the follow -- 


ung of Juno, in thefirſt neid of Virgil : 
2 4 awe inceßto defiflere items 
„ Ne Poi Malia Teucrorum a vertere re- 


Duippe veto atis; Sc, 5 « . r 
In this ſenſe, it is diſtinguiſhed fm dia- 


- kowus;" See the afticle DiALOGux. 

Dine is alſo, in a more extenſive 

- Aeafe, taken for diſcourfe in general, 
whether held by a perſon alone, or in 


1 * 


Company. 3 
DIALOGUE, in matters of literature, a 


the Jews, Minutius Felix followed it, 


in his againſt the idolaters. It is in this 
Form 1 
_ fate the error of Ma 


d he could beſt re- 
| ian. Many others 
might be memioned who, thought it no 
diminution to the majeſty of the myſteries 
of faith, to maintain them by the famili- 


arity of dialogue. 
Dia lLocuk, in muſic, a compoſition for 


at leaſt two voices, or two inſtruments, 


Which anſwer one another, and which 


frequently uniting at the cloſe, make a 
trio with the thorough baſs, | 


 Theſeare very much uſed by the Itallans 
in their operas, oratorios, ſerenatas, Cc. 
DIALTHZEA, in pharmacy, an unguent 


© \cahverfation between two or more 2 
” 


tens, either by writing or by wo 


. - 2w6ith.- - 


— 7 appears to be the moſt antient 
608 ; 


of writing, aid is og bmp 


mendecl by ſeveral authors. e arch- 


> © 


* 
% 


much uſed as a retolvent, fo called from 
althza, or marſh-maltows, which is the 
principal ingredient in it. See the article 
ALTA. 

This ointment conſiſts alſo of linſeed and 
fenugreek ſeed; the other ingredients are 
common oil, wax, n, and turpentine, 
It is „ ing it on the part 
affected. | 


biſhop of Cambray, at the head of his DIALYSIS, in grammar, a mark or cha- 
Padtoral Iuſtruction, gives an account ricter, conliſting of two points, , placed 
” #2 over 


2 
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over two vowels of a word, in order to 
ſeparate them, becauſe otherwiſe! they 
would make a diphthong, as mofaie, 
Sc. See the article DI ES18. 
DIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, the 
name of an antidote in Myrepſus, F i. 
cap. 37+ in which pearls are a principal 


in t. 

There are two kinds of the diamargari- 
ton, the hot and the cold, but neither of 
them are at preſent uſed. 

The hot diamargariton, is a powder com- 
poled of pearls, pellitory, ginger, cin- 
namon, and ſeveral other hot ingre- 
dients, 1 . 

Cold diamargariton is a ſolid electuary, 
compoſed of pearls ground fine, and white 
ſugar diffolved in roſe-water, or that of 
bugloſt, * _ to a conſiſtence. 

Compound cold dizxmarganton is a pow- 
der — of pearls, ted tolls, flowers of 
nenuphar and violet, lignum aloes, red 
and citron fantal, tormentil root, &c. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, F2puariſwsr;, in gre- 
cian antiquity, à folemnity at Sparta, 
in honour of Diana Orthia, wherein 
the children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 
milies were wont to ſlaſh and tear each 
others bodies with rods, before the altar 

of the goddeſs: che parents of the childten 
being always prefent, uſed to animate 
and excite them not to give the leaſt fign 
of pain or concern; and indeed*fo great 

* was the bravery and reſolution of the 
boys, that ſeldom or ever any cry or groan 

vis heard to proceed from any of them, 
though they frequently whipped one an- 
other to death. The deſign of this cu- 
ſtom was, no doubt, to fortify the chil- 
dren betimes, and hatden them againſt 
wounds, bruiſes, Cc. 

DIAMETER, in geomerry, a right line 
paſtg through the center of a circle, and 
tetminated at each fide by the circumfe - 
reace thereof. See the article CIKcIE. 


The chief properties of the diameter are, 


that it divides the circumference of a 


circle into two equal parts: hence we 


have a method of deſcribing a ſemicircle 
upon any line, aſſuming its middle point 
for the center, The diameter is the great- 
eſt of all chords. 
For finding the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference. See CIRCLE, 
DIAMETER a curve is a right Une AC 
(plate LXXII. fig. 3.) biſſecting the 
night lines DE, 5 „ dr 
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ones, and that ad 7 


The diameter of 


awn parallel to 
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one another; and are either of a finite or 
infinite lengths. Though a right line, bi- 
ſecting all parallel lines drawn from one 
point of a carve to mother, is taken in a 
ſti ſenſe only for the diameter of a 
curve line, yet it may not be amiſs, more 


ly, to define a diameter in ſay ing 
that it is that line, whether right or curve, 


which biſects all parallels drawn from 


one point of a curve to another, ſo 
that, according to this, every curve will 
have a diameter: and thence fir Iſaac 
Newton's curves of the ſecond order have 
all either a right-lined diameter, of elſe 
the curves of ſome one of the conic ſec- 
tions for diameters: and many geometri- 


cal curves of the higher orders may alſo 


have for diameter curves of more inferior 
nfnitum. Ses the ar- 
ticle CUxvE and CoNic SECTION. 


D1taMETER CONJUGATE. See the article 


CONJUGATE DIAMETER. 


. a ſphere is the diameter of 


the ſemicircle, by whoſe rotation the ſphere 
is generated; in which ſenſe it is the 
ſame with axis, See the article Axis. 


D1aMETER of gravity, in any ſurface or 
ſolid, is that line in which the center of 


gravity is placed. See CENTER. 


DIAMETER, in aſtronomy. The diameter 


of the planets are either apparent or real: 
the apparent diameters are ſuch as 
appear to the eye; and being 

by a micrometer, are foun different in 
different circumſtances and parts of their 
orbit. See the article PLaneT. 

The real diameters of the planets are ſuch 
as they are in themſelves, as expreſſed in 
the following table, | 


A Table of the real Diameters of the Sun 
and primary Planets in Britiſh Miles. 


the Sun 963,460 | 
Mercury 44240 5 
Venus 7,906 

the Earth 4,970 / britiſh miles. 
Mars 42444 1 
Jupiter 81,255 F * 
Saturn 657,870 rs 


For the real diameters of the ſecandury 
lanets, ſee MooN and SATELLITE, 
he apparent diameters of the platiets 
meaſured with a micrometer, are ſound 
different in different circumſtances and 
arts of their orbits, às expreſſed in the 
ollowing table, 


Apparent 
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Apparent Diameters of the Planets, 


| 1 Leaſt. Mean. | Greateſt, 

| According to Dela Hire J Nan 5% 38) 9% 2.0 % 4“ of 
oon [29.30 . o 31 30 o ;; 30 0 

Saturn | o 14 10 0 16 20 19 40 

' N ; Jupiter [o 14 36 Jo 18 20 24 22 
According to Hevelius J Mars % 2 46% % 5 2 20 50 
Venus [o 9 30 0 16 46 5 58 
Mercury] o 4 410 K 43 


The leaſt apparent diameter of the pla- 
nets, according to Huygens, are as fol- 
Jows : faturn 30% his ring 178“, Jupiter 
14, Mars zo“, Venus 102 5%. 

DiauETER of A column, in architecture, is its 
thickneſs juſt above the baſe, See CoLuux. 
From this the module is taken, which 

- meaſures all the other parts of a column. 
See the article MopuLE. 

DI13AMETER of the diminution of columns, 

that taken from the top of the ſhaft. See 
the article DIMINUT1ON. 

D1AMETER of the ſwelling, that taken at 

the height of one third from the baſe. 

DLAMOND, adamas, in natural hiſtory, a 

nus of precious ſtones, of a fine pellucid 
Pubſtance, of great hardneſs, never fouled 
by any admixture of earthy or any other 
coarſe matter, ſuſceptible 2 4. unges 
from metalline particles, giving fire with 
ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſtru- 
ums, ſcarcely calcinable by any degree of 
fire, and of one {imple and permanent ap- 

arance in all lights, 

his is the moſt valuable and hardeſt of 

- all gems, and, though found of differ- 
ent ſhapes, and ſometimes accidentally 
tinged to ſeveral colours; yet ever carries 
the ſame diſtinguiſhing characters, and is 
very evidently in all thoſe ſtates the ſame 
bis It is, when pure, periectly clear 
and pellucid as the pureſt water, and is 
eminently diſtinguiſhed from all other 
ſubſtances, by its vivid ſplendor, and the 
brightneſs of its reflections. It is ex- 


tremely various in ſhape and ſize, being 


found in the greateſt quantity very (mall, 
and the larger ones extremely ſeldom met 
with ; the largeſt diamond certainly known 
ever to have been found is that in the poſ- 
- ſeſſion of the Great Mogul, which weighs 


279 carats, and is computed to be worth 


794244 |. 


he diamond has certainly one proper 


and determinate figure, into which it na- 
turally muſt concrete, when in a ſtate of 
reſt, and impeded by no other accident in 
its formation : the true figure then is an 
inequilateral octohedron; and wherever'it 
has concreted in a perfect manner, and 


without any interrupting accidents, it hy 
always formed itſelf into this figure; aul 
often in this its ſeveral ſurfaces are as brict. 
as if poliſhed by art; but, as in comma 
ſalt, though its figure be pyramidal, yer 
very eaſy accidents can determine it ino 
cubes and parallellopipeds ; ſo the du. 
mond has often, in the ſtate of formation, 
been thrown into two other figures, bath 
allo ſeeming regular ones; the one x 
priſmatic columnar one, of fix angle 
tomewhat emulating the figure of cr 2 
the other an oblon e node — 
with two wm ends: theſe ſeem the 
only regular figures of this gem; but be. 
ſides theſe it is every day found in 
numberleſs other miſ-ſhapen forms, often 
roundiſh, emulating the Ke of pebbles, 
but full of ſmall flat planes or faces; fit 
quently oblong, very often flat, and u 
oſten tapering, either from one end tothe 
other, or elſe from the middle to both 
ends. A diamond bears the force of the 
ſtrongeſt fire, except the concentrated {v- 
lar rays, without hurt, and even that in- 
finitely fierceſt of all fires does it no inju- 
ry, unleſs directed to its weaker parts, 
It is a common thing for diamonds to he 
too thick or deep for the extent of theirſur- 
Tace, and there is a certain proportion 
depth, beyond which the gem ſhould ud 
be allowed : in this caſe two diamonds 
are often made, by the regularly dividing 
one: this, when the maſs is of an angu- 
lar figure, is done by cutting it through 
with a wire, wetted with oil, and cover- 
ed with diamond-powder ; but in the fat 
or more common 2 it is 2 much 
more expeditiouſly by finding the gran 
of the — and * point 
of a fine flat chiſſel between them. Thus 
is not the only uſe of the ſpliting, f 
when a diamond has a flaw or blemiſhin 
it, which greatly debaſes its value, ti 
lates may be ſeparated at a prope 
K and the flaw removed; in which 
caſe the thinner cruſt, ſtruck off, is « 
value in proportion to its ſize, and thert- 


mainder, being now feed from its fla, 
8 


erer e 


— 
222 
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The places whence we have the diamonds 
are the Eaſt-Indies, in the iſland of Bor- 
neo, and in the kingdoms of Viſapour, 
- Golconda, Bengal; and the Braſils in the 
Welt-Indies. They are not unfrequent- 
ly found yellowiſh, blueiſh, and reddiſh, 


but more rarely —.— 

There have not been wanting people who 

have attributed to the diamond great vir- 
b tues as a cordial; but we are apt to be- 
. lieve no body ever did, or will, try whe- 
m her this has been ſaid with any fort of 
. foundation. 


Valuation of DIAMONDS, among jewellers, 
is thus calculated: they ſuppoſe the value 
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i of much more value than it was at firſt, D1amoND, in heraldry, a term uſe for ex- 
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preſſing the black colour in the atchieves 
ments of peerage. 
Guillim does not approve of blazoning 
the coats of peers by precious ſtones in- 
ſtead of metals and colours; but the eng- 
liſh practice allows it. Morgan fays 
the diamond is the emblem of fortitude. 

D1aMOND-CUTTER. See LaPIDARY, 

DIAMORUM, in pnarmacy, a preparation 
of mulberries and honey, uſed againſt 
diſeaſes of the throat, and for ſtopping 
dyſenteries, &c. | 

DIANZE ARBOR, or ARBOR TUx x, in 
chemiſtry, the beautiful cryſtallizations of 
filver, diſſolved in aqua fortis, to which. 


\& of a 1 diamond to be 21. per carrat; ſome quickſilver is added; and fo called 
* then to find the value of thoſe of greater from their reſembling the trunk, branches, 
* weight, they multiply the ſquare of their leaves, Sc. of a tree. 
C6 weight by 2, and this laſt product is This elegant arrangement, however, of the 
— the value of the diamonds in their rough particles of ſilver is not peculiar to this ſtate 
g 5 ſtate: thus, the value of a rough dia- or menſtruum, ſince copper filings dropped 
* mond weighing 4 carats, is equal 4x4 into the ſolution of blver in aqua fortis, is 
= ih xX2=16x2=321. and ſo in other caſes. found to have the ſame effect, when view- 
K's. Again, to find the value of wrought dia- ed by the microſcope : nay, the ſilver- ores 
* monds, they ſuppoſe half their weight are frequently ſound ramified in the ſame 
* loſt in the manufacturing them, and there- manner, 
obhler fore multiply the ſquare of double their PIANDRIA, in the linnæan ſyſtem of 
: fo weight by 2; thus the value of a wrought botany, a claſs of plants comprehending 
I diamond, weighing 3 carrats, is equal all thoſe with hermaphrodite flowers, and 
N 6x6X2=36x 2=72 * ; only two ſtamina in each; ſuch are ſage, 
to bot Corniſh DIAMOND, mn natural _ a olive, phillerea, jeſſamin, roſemary, Sc. 
oof th name given to a kind of cryſtals, from DIANO, a town of the Genoeſe, about 
oc their being found in Cornwal. See the three miles from the ſea. The country 
had article CRYSTAL. about produces great numbers of olives. 
no in- Rough DIAMOND is the ſtone as nature pro- DIANTHERA, 1n botany, a genus of the 
parts duces it in the mines. diandria- monogynia claſs of plants, whoſe 
ts toy Rſe-DIamoNDis that quiteſflat underneath, corolla conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal ; 
. wich its 4 part cut in divers little the tube is patulous, of the length of the 
1 faces, uſualſy triangles, the uppermoſt of limb: the upper lip is of an ovated figure, 
cli which terminate in a point. the lower lip is divided into three oblong 
monks BY Table- DIAMOND is that which has a large and equal ſegments, 
dividirg ſquare face at top, encompaſſed with four DIANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the 
an ange leſſer. ; decandria-digynia claſs of plants, whoſe 
t through hast DIAMOND is that cut in faces corolla gonſiſts of five petals, the ungues 
nd cover both at top and bottom; and whoſe table, of which are of the length of the cup; 
in the ft or principal face at top, is flat. ; they are narrow, and inſerted into the the 
one moch Dianonp, in the glaſs-trade, an inſtru- ceptacle; the limb is plane; and the 
the gran ment uſed for ſquaring the large plates or bracteæ of the petals broadeſt at the extre- 
the point pieces; and, among glaziers, for cutting mity, and crenated ; the fruit is a cylin- 
m. This their glais. v4 - dric covered capſule, conſiſting one 
iting, f Theſe fort of diamonds are differently cell, and opening four ways at the top; 
blemiſhin fitted up z that uſed for large pieces, as the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, and 
value, th looking glaſſes, &c. is ſet in an iron roundiſh. See plate LXXII. fig. 4. which 
a prope ferril, about two inches long, and a quar- og the pink. 
in which ter of an inch in diameter ; the cavity of 1s genus comprehends the clove-jully- 
off, is d the ferril being filled up with lead, tokeep flowers or carnations, the pinks, and 
nd there the diamond firm: there is alſo a handle fſweet-williams ; all beautiful flowers 
” its h e box, or ebony, fitted to the ferrily for - - 


18 holding it by. 


which may be propagated by ſeeds or 
DIAPASMA, 


| TDIAPASMA, in pharmacy, a name for 
all powders ſprinkled on the body, whe- 
ther as perfumes or otherwiſe. See the 
| article CATAPASMA. 
| DIAPASON, in muſic, a muſical interval, 
by which moſt authors, who have wrote 
upon the theory of muſic, uſe to expreſs 
the octave of the Greeks. Sec OCTAVE. 
The diapaſon is the firſt and moſt perfect 
of the concords ; if conſidered fimply, it 
is but one harmonical interval ; though, 
if conſidered diatonically, by tones and 
ſemitones, it contains ſeven degrees, Viz. 
the three greater tones, two leſſer tones, 
and two greater ſemitones. 
The interval of a diapaſon, that is the 
| portion of its grave ſounds to its acute 
i duplicate, i. e. as 2:1. See the ar- 
ticles INTERVAL, 
Diarasox, among the muſical inſtrument 
makers, a kind of rule or fcale, whereby 
| they adjuſt the pipes of their organs, and 
i cut the holes in their flutes, hautboys, 


i* * 


Sc. in due proportion, for performing 
+ the tones, ſemitones, and concords juſt. 

A ſquare being divided into eight — 

lelograms, the points wherein a diago- 
1 nal line interiects all theſe parallclograms, 
| expreſs all the uſual intervals in mufic : 


i and on thus principle it is that the diapaſon 


bs is founded, There is a particular kind of 


dia for trumpets ſerving as a ſtand- 


of the different magnitudes they muſt 
have to perform the four parts of muſic. 
See the article TRUMPET, 
j There is another for ſackbuts, ſhewi 
| how far they are to be lengthened an 
| ſhortened, to raiſe or fall from one tone 
3 to another. 

The bell - ſounders have likewiſe a diapa- 
jj ſon, ing to regulate the ſize, thick - 
N neſs, weight, Cc. of their bells. 
| Diarason DIAEX, in muſic, a kind of 


proporuo 

that of 16: 5. 
DIAPASON DIAPENTE, in muſic, a com- 
þ pou nance in à triple ratio, as 
i} 3:9. This interval, ſays Martianus Ca- 
| pella, conſiſts of nine tones and 2 ſemi - 
tone; Nineteen ſemitones, and thirty- 
| eight dieſes. It is a ſymphony made when 
the voice proceeds from the firk te the 

twelfth ſound. 
Diarssox DIATESSARON, in muſic, a 
compound concord, founded on the pro- 
portion of 83. To: this interval Mar- 
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This is when the voice eeds from 
fir to its eleventh — The — 
would rather call it the eleventh. 

DIAPASON DITONE, in muſic, 2 compound 
concord, whole terms are as 10:4, cr 
$22. | 

D1A? 4508 SEMIDITONE, in muſic, a con. 
pound concord, . whoſe terms are in the 


proportion of 12: 5, 
DIAPEDESIS, in medicine, a tranſudation | 


of the fluids through the ſides of the veſ. 
fels that contain them, occaſioned by the 
blood's becoming too much attenuated, 
or the pores becoming too patent. 

DIAPENSIA, in botany, à genus of the 
pentandria-monog ynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of one ſaucer. 
like petal, the tube being cylindrical, 
and the limb divided into five obtuſe and 
plane ſegments ; the fruit is a trilocular 
roundiſh capſule, containing a great ma- 
ny roundiſh ſeeds. 

DIAPENTE, in the antient muſic, an in- 
terval marking the ſecond of the con- 
cords; and, with the diateſſaron, an 
octave. See the article DIATESSAROX, 
This is what in the modern muſiec is call- 
ed a filth. See the article Fir ru. 
The diapente is a ſimple concord; yet, i 
conſidered giatonieally, it contains four 
terms; two greater tones, à leſs tone, 
and a greater ſemitone. The diapents 
is the greateſt part of the octave harmo- 
nically divided. It is produced when 
the voice paſſes from its firſt to its fifth 
found, | 

D1APENTE COL DITANO, in muſic, is, by 
Tarlin, and many others, uſed for what 
we call the ſeventh major. See the at- 
ticle SEVENTR. 

D1AaPENTE CQL SEMIDITANO, in muſic, 
is the ſeventh minor. Ses the articles 
Mruox and Mahon. 

Diarzxrr, in pharmacy, is uſed for 2 
medicine compounded of five ſeveral drugs 
or ingredients. 

DIAPERED, or D1ayRE', in heraldry, th! 
dividing of & field in planes, like fret 
work, end filling the ſame with vanity 
of 6£gures, This chiefly obtains on bor- 
dures, which are diapered or fretted over, 
and the frets charged with things proper 
for bordures. Baron renders it urig. 


tun which is not ſufficient to expreſs the 


faveral things of which it is variated, 
DIAPHANOUS,, an appellation given t. 
All tranſparent. bodies, or ſuch as wur 

mit the rays of light; u quality which 


20 tinnus Ca la allows eight tones and 2 according 40 the camtebans,: is wing! 
the rectitude or ſtraightneſa ot their = 
u 


| 
| 
f ſemitone, ſeventeen ſemitones, apd-Yarty- 
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hut, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, to tines, liver, and ſpleen; and in the pro- 
the homogeneity of the lubſtance of theſe moting the ſecretions ot the chyle, bile, 
bodies, and of the medium which occu- Sc. And, laſtly, for aſſiſting the expul- 
ies their pores. hon of the feces, the urine, the foetus in 
| DIAPHOENICUM, in pharmacy, a fort parturition, and of the ſecundines. 
of medicine or eleQuary chiefly made of DLAPORESTS, in rhetoric, a figure of ora- 
dates. It purges ſeroſities, and excites tory, expreſling the uncertainty of the 
the menſes. It is allo uſed in drophes, ſpeaker how he {hall proceed in his dil- 


lethargies, apoplexies, and palſies. 1 courſe : ſuch is that beautiful line of 
"JF DIAPHORESIS, Na rec, in medicine, Homer, N 
vel. an elimination of the humours in any pat . Tpwrv, 719 enola, 2 Upariy αννe,A3ů 
the of the body through the pores of the ſkin, DIAPRE a DraPERED, in heraldry. Sce 
ted See the article PERSPIRATION, the article DIAPERED, 
; DIAPHORETICS, among phylicians, all DIAPRUNUM, in pharmacy, the name 
a medicines which promote perſpiration. of two compolitions directed thus in the 
the See the article ALEXIPHARMIC, London diſpenſatory. 
A DIAPHRAGM, in anatomy, a large, ro- The diaprunum lenitivum. Take of new 
ical, buſt, muſculous membrane or ſkin, plac- and ripe damalk prunes, one hundred; 
> and ed —_— in the trunk, and dividing boil them in a ſuſſicient quantity of water, 
cular the thorax from the abdomen, whence till they are ſoft: then remove them from 
ma- the latin writers call it ſeptum tranſ- the fire, and when cold, drive the pulp 
verſum. through a ſieve, and ſet by for uſe. In 
n in Its ſituation is not exactly even, but ſome- the liquor {rained trom the prunes, be- 
con- what oblique, ſo that the anterior part fore pulping, boil one ounce ot violet 
„ an is higher, the poſterior lower; its upper flowers, and after ſtraining again, dit- 
OK, ſuperficies convex, and its lower concave. folve in it two pounds of tugar, and boil 
scall- It is connected with the ſternum, the ſpu- into a ſyrup; to which add of the before- 
rious ribs, the pericardium, the medi- mentioned pulp half a pound; of caſſia 
yet, il aſtinum, and the vertebræ of the loins. and tamarinds, diſſolved in a little of the 
s four Its figure, taken tranſverſely, is ſomewhat lame decoction and pulped, of each one 
tone, oblong and elliptic. There are in the ounce; bot] them again over a gentle 
apents diaphragm two large foramina ; the firit heat, and frequently {tir the mixture z 
anmo- is in the left ſide of it, and gives paſſage after which fitt in the following pow- 
| when to the gula, and the par vagum 3 the ders, of coriander-feed, rhubarb, liquo- 
its fifth ſecond is in the right fide of it, and the rice, and marſh- mallow roots, of each a 
lower trunk of the vena cava paſſes thro* ſufficient quantity to make into a ſoſt 
is, by it: there is alſo an interſtice between the eleCtuary, a 
ö What two heads of the lower part, through The diaprunum ſolutivum. Take of the 
the at- which paſs the aorta, the vena azygos, lenitive compoſition of prunes, four 
and the ductus thoracicus. The dia- pounds; of prepared ſcammony, two 
| muſic, phragm is covered with a membrane on ounces five drams, and mix them toge- 
articles the upper part from the pleura ; on the ther into an electuary. 
lower, from the peritonzum. Its ſub- DLARBEC, or DiaRBEcx, the capitil of 
d for 2 ſtance is muſcular : the upper part, which a province ot the lame name, aniwering 
al drug is large and elliptic, ariſes from the ſpu- to the antient Melopotamia it is ſituat- 
rious ribs, the tranſverſe muſcles of the ed on the river Tigris, near its ſource, in 
dry, th: abdomen, and the cartilago xiphoides ; 42 eaſt long. and 379 30' north lat. 
like fret- and, with its tendon, renders the nervous DIARRHODON, in pharmacy, a name 
h vaſiet) center of the diaphragm almoſt triangu- given to divers compolitions in which 
$ on bor. lar : the lower ariſes from a double bale, roles are the principal ingredient. In 
ted over; from the vertebræ of the loins on each the old college diſpenſatory, one of theſe 
gs proper lide, and is inſerted nearly into the cen- 1s directed diarrhodon abbatis ; but it is 
t #10: ter of the _: omitted in the laſt. There are alſo the tro- 
xpreſs the The uſes of the diaphragm ore, firſt, to chiſci diarrhodon, compoled of red roſes, 
1ated, 


aſſiſt in reſpiration ; for, in taking in the 
breath, it is preſſed downwards, and, in 
expiration, it riſes upward into the ca- 
vity of the thorax : ſecondly, to aiſiſt the 
neceſſary motions of the contents of the 
abdomen, wiz. of the ſtomach, inteſ- 


ſhavings of ivory, the ſaunders, liquo- 

rice, maſtie, ſaffron, camphor, and role- 

water : they are good to tortify the heart, 

ſtomach, and liver, and to op dyſente- 

ries, and other fluxes of the belly. 

Pilulz diarrhodon are compo{cd of aloes, 
6 A tiochiſci 


1 


trochiſci diarrhodon, wormwood leaves, 
maſtic, and rork-falt. They are ſaid to 
purge3fortify the ſtomach, promote digeſ- 
tion, and prevent a ſtinking breath. Neither 
are theſe two much uſed at preſent. 
DIARRHOEA, or LoosENEss, in medi- 
cine, is a frequent and copious eyacuation 
of liquid excrement, by ſtool ; and may 
proceed from aliments or humours of 
various kinds, derived from difterent parts 
into the inteſtines. 
The cauſe is a ſtimulus, which irritates 
the viſcera, occalioning the expulſion of 
their fluids 3 and may, therefore, pro- 
ceed from the veſſels of the liver, pan- 
creas, meſentery, and inteſtines ; whence, 
at the ſame time, the mouths of the me- 
{enteric veins, and of the lacteals, are ob- 
ſtructed : or there may be an extraordi- 
nary laxity of the inteſtinal fibres : or, 
laſtly, it may ariſe trom a ſtoppage of 
other excretions. 
It is frequently attended with gripings ; 
the patient 1s weak, makes but little 
urine, has a depreſſed pulſe, a depraved 
appetite, and is ſometimes feveriſh. In 
a diarrhoea ariſing from ſharp, ferment- 
ing juices in the primz viz, which acce- 
lerate the periſtaltic motion of the inteſ- 
tines, the firſt indication is to diſcharge 
the ſtimulating matter, which may bo 
perfected by a doſe or two of rhubarb in 
the morning; at night the patient may 
take fifteen drops of the thebaic tincture, 
in two or three ſpoonfuls of ſimple cinna- 
mon water : the rhubarb is to be repeated 
till the looſeneſs abates, which is gene- 
rally after the ſecond doſe. 
If there is a ſaburra of ill concocted mat- 
ter in the ſtomach, a vomit will be ne- 
ceſſary, of ipecacuanha, or two ounces of 
its tincture. If the diarrhoea continues 
to be violent, it will be proper to mix 
aſtringents with the rhubarb. If it pro- 
— — erſpiration, and if 
the ſtools are thin, and . patient feveriſh, 
kirſt bleed, and then give emetics with a 
gentle purge. A bilious diarrhœa ought 
not to be too ſuddenly ſtopped, but the 
bumours are to be corrected gradually: 
for which purpoſe, a ſcruple of rhubarb 
Aightly toaſted, with a few grains of 
nitre, is very uſeful. Likewiſe half a 
dram of the expreſſed oi] of nutmeg, ei- 
ther alone, or mixed with a grain of 
opium, and given in broth, is very effi- 
eacious. The humours are likewile cor- 
rected with thin emulſions of almonds 
and white poppy ſeeds, with the addi- 
ton of diacodium. When a diarrhcea is 
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very obſtinate, after toaſted rhubarb haz 
been given for ſome days, a ſweat ſhould be 
promoted, with a dram of new venice trea- 
cle, and twelve grains of burnt hartſhorn, 
calx of antimony and purified nitre. The 
patient's common drink may be deco. 
alb. with ſolution of gum arabic ; rice 
boiled in water, with a little cinnamon; 
or a decoction of the cort. granat. theſe 
may be made palatable with ſyrup of 
orange peel. Clyſters are likewiſe often 
lerviccable, 
An obſtinate diarrhoea, according to E- 
muller, is to be wore by a — of yo- 
mits of ipecacuanha. An habitual diar- 
rhœa is greatly relieved by wearing a 
flannel ſhirt, and keeping the body warm, 
according to Wainwright. 
The diarrhoea of children is not to be ſtop- 
ped, either with aſtringents, or narcotics; 
tor the aſtringents turn the flux of ſharp hu. 
mours towards the noble parts, and en- 
danger the life of the child. And though 
narcotics appeaſe the ſeverity of the tur- 
geſcent humours for a time, yet they af. 
terwards break out with greater force. 
Beſides, opiates are too powerful for the 
tender conſtitution of infants, and mult 
not be given at all, or with the utmoſt 
caution. In ſlight caſes, diaſcordium 
may he ventured on, to five or ſix grairs: 
hut if there is a fever, it cannot be given 
without danger. 
Therefore, the beſt way is to give chalk, 
coral, pearls, and the like, of which about 
half a ſcruple is a doſe : after which the 
cure may be completed with rhubarb, 
from ſix grains to half a ſcruple in ſclu- 
tive ſyrup of roſes. 
In dangerous caſes, a few grains of the 
eleuther bark may be added, or a dram 
of the extracts x peruvian bark may be 
diſſolved in half an ounce of mint, 0! 
cinnamon water, and given from one to 
nine drops, every three or four hours. 
Externally the abdomen may be anount- 
ed with expreſſed oil of nutmegs, impreg- 
nated with carminative and ſtomachie 
oils. The nurſe ſhould ſhun the cold ait, 
abſtain from drinking too auch, and ule 
a temperate diet, 

DIARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a kind ot 
articulation, or juncture of the bones, u 
which there is a manifeſt motion, vt 
the article ARTICULATION. 

The diarthroſis comprehends, 1. The 
enarthroſis, in which the head of one ot 
the bones is received into a deep cavi!) 
in the other, as in the articulation of the 


femur. 2, The arthrodia, in ww 1 
eac 
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head of one of the bones is received into 
a ſlighter cavity in the other, as in the 
;uncture of the os humeri with the ſca- 
pula. 3. The ginglymus, in which the 
hones mutually receive, and are received 
by one another, as is the caſe in the ar- 
ticulation of the humerus and cubitus. 
To theſe, Fallopius adds the t.ochoides, 
in which the motion is like that of a 
wheel about its axis, as is the c ſe of the 
articulation of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck with the ſecond: and to all theſe 
{me of the modern anatomiſts have add- 
ed alſo the amphiorthroſis, a term which 
comprehends all thoſe junctures of the 
bones which have a manifeſt motion, and 
which differ from the ſeveral articula- 
tions now deſcribed, either in regard of 
their figure, or the motion they allow of. 
See the articles ENARTHRQsSIS, AR- 
THRODIA, GINGLYMUS, &c. 

DIARY, among traders, denotes a day- 
book containing the proceedings of one 
day, See the article Book. | 

DiaRy FEVER, the lame with an ephemera, 
See the article EPHEMERA. 

DIASCHISM, Sv:arx:-aa, among muſici- 
ans, denotes the difference between the 
comma and enharmonic dieſis, commonly 
called the leiſer comma. See the articles 
Comma and DikEsis. 

DIASCORDLIUM, in pharmacyg a cele- 

brated compoſition fo called from ſcor— 

dium, one of its ingredients. It rs other- 
wiſe termed conti fracaſlorii, and is 
thus directed by the college. 

Take of cinnamon and caſſia-wood, of 

each half an ounce ; of true ſcordium, 

one ounce ; of cretan dittany, tormenul, 
biſtort, galbanum, and gum-arabic, of 
each half an ounce ; of ſtorax, four drams 
and an half; of opium, and feeds of 
forrel, of each one dram and au half; of 
gentian, half an ounce ; of american 
bole, one ounce and an half; of lemnian 
ſealed earth, half an ounce ; of long pep- 
per and ginger, of each two drams ; of 
clarifed horey, two pounds and a halt; 
of ſugar of roſes, one pound ; of gene- 
rous canary, eight ounces ; make into an 
electuary. See the article ELECTUARY. 
lt is excellent in all kinds of fluxes, and 

a great ſtrengthener both of the ſtomach 

| and bowels. Nurſes frequently give chil- 

drin this medicine to make them ſleep 3 

but the practice is very detrimental, and 

generally the cauſe of many diſorders, as 
it keeps them too coſtive. It is alſo uſed 
rink the plague, and to prevent puire- 

hon, * 
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DIASEBESTEN, in pharmacy, a ſoft 


purgative electuary, whereof ſebeſtens are 
the 2 ingredients. The other in- 
gredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices 
of iris, anguria and mercurialis, peni- 
dies, ſimple diaprunum, violet ſeeds, and 
diagrydium. It is good in remitting and 
continued fevers, Sc. 


DIASENNA, in pharmacy, the name of a 


medicine in which ſenna is the principal 
ingredient. 

The other ingredients are ſugar- candy, 
cinnamon, lapis lazuli, ſilk, cloves, ga- 
langa-minor, black pepper, nardus in- 
dica, feed of baſilicum, flowers of cloves, 
cardamoms, ſaffron, ginger, ze.\oary, &c. 
This electuary is taken againſt melan- 


choly and ſpleen, ard againſt diſeaſes 
ariſing from an atrabilis. 


DIASIA, in grecian antiquity, a feſtival 


kept at Athens in honour of Jupiter the 
propitious. 


DIAS TAslS, a term uſed by antient phy- 


ſicians for a diſtention of the muicles, or 
ſe paration of the bones. 


DIAS TEM, Nagra, among antient mu- 


ſicians, the ſame with what the moderns 
call interval. See INTERVAL. 
Muſicians divide intervals into two kinds; 
one of them is called ſyſtem, which is to 
contain, at lealt, two intervals in the diato - 
nic kind of muſic; but in the enharmo- 
nic, ut contains more : tae other, which 
they call diaſtem, is a mere ſimple in- 
terval. 


DLASTOLE, di cen, among phyſicians, 


hgnines the dilatation of the heart, au- 
ricles, and arteries ; and ſtands oppoſed 
to the ſyſtole, or contraction of the ſame 
parts. See >YSTOLE and HEART, 
Many are the opinions of authors con- 
cerning the cauſe of the diaſtole of the heart; 
but the moſt probable one ſeems to be that of 
Dr. Drake, who attributes it to the ope- 
ration of the air in the lungs ; Which, 
expanding the pulmonary arteries and 
veins, acts like the drawing of the em- 
bolus of a, pump; and as this enlarge- 
ment, which is very confiderable, makes 
way for the blood to circulate, fo the con- 
traction of the heart acts like the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere upon the ſurface of 
water, compelling it to flow where the 
reſiſtance is lealt. See CIRCULATION. 
Thus a paſſage is opened for the blood 
to pals from the right ventricle to the 
left, through the lungs ; and at the ſame 
time, by emptying the right ventricle, 
facilitates the ſyſtole, whereby the blood 
is protruded from the left ventricle. 

$6 A 2 Dieser, 
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fody, whereby a ſyllable naturally ſhort 

is made long: ſuch is the firſt ſyllable 

of Priamides, in the following verſe ot 

Virgil. | 

Atque hic Priamigdes : nihil 6 tibi, amice, 
relictum. | 


This figure is uſed either out of mere 


poctic licence, without any neceſſity for 
to doing, or through neceſſity, for the 
ſake of the verſe ; as when three or more 
ſhort ſyllables follow each other in hexa- 
meter verle. 


DIASTYLE, in the antient architecture, 


DIASYRMUS, 


an edifice, where the columns ftand at 
ſuch a diſtance one from another, that 
eight modules, or four diameters, arc 
allowed for the intercolumniation. 

drac up, in rhetoric, a 
Kindl of hyperbole, being an exaggeration 
ot ſome low, ridiculous thing. 


DIA TESSARON, dalia, among an- 


tient muſicians, a concord, or harmoni- 
cal interval, compoſed of a greater tone, 
a Jeſs tone, and one greater ſemi-tone : 
its proportion in numbers is as 4: 3. Sce 
the article CONCORD. 


D1AaTESSARON, in pharmacy, the name of 


a compoſition ſo called, from the four 
ingredients 1t comprehends ; it is pre- 
pared thus. 

Take of gentian root, bay-berries, myrrh, 
and roots of birthwort, of each two ounces ; 
of honey, two pounds; mix them into 
an electuary. This, with the addition of 
the ſhavings of ivory, two ounces, is en- 
titled diapente, or a compoſition of five 
ingredients. 

'This medicine was at firſt entered in the 
college diſpenſatories under the name of 
theriaca. Quincy recommends it as a 
medicine of great importance in the diſ- 
eales of cattle. It is alſo uſed againſt the 
ſting af venomous beaſts, epilepſies, con- 
vulſions, Sc. 


DIA TONIC, an epithet given to muſic, 


as it proceeds by tones and ſemi-tones, 
both aſcending and deſcending. See the 
article Music and Genus. 

The greek authors divide the genera or 
kinds of muſic into diatonic, — 
and enharmonic. See CHROMATIC and 
ENHARMONIC. 

Diatonic muſic, according to Nicoma- 
chus and others, allows of three degrees, 
the greater tone, leſs tone, and ſemi-tone, 


See the article TONE. 


Hence diatonic muſic appears the moſt 
natural, and of conſequence the moſt an- 
tient. In the diatonic muſic, there is a 
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IASTOLE, in grammar, a figure of pro- 


DIA 


tone between every two notes in the ſcale, 
except mr, fa, and, as the French term 
it, I and ut, where there is only a greate 
ſemi-tone. The diatonic genus was by 
the antients divided into two ſpecies, the 

zalle, and the intenſum. The laſt is in 
daily practice. It is commonly ſaid to 
conſiſt of two tones and a ſemi-tone ; but 
to ſpeak exactly, it conſiſts of a ſemi-tone 
major, a tone minor, and a tone major, 


DIA TONICO-DIATONICO, according þ 


to Zarlin, is the pure and natural diato- 
tic genus, or when the progreſs of the 
notes is B quarre or B natural, in which 
not one of the ſounds is the leaſt altered. 
Such is the plain chant of the church. 
DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, 2 
name applied to certain powders, where 
of gum tragacanth is the principal in. 
gredient; of which there are two kinds, 
the cold and the hot: the cold is directed 
thus: take of gum tragacanth, two 
ounces ; of gum arabic, an ounce and 
two drams ; of ſtarch, halt an ounce; ei 
liquorice, and the ſeeds of melons and 
white poppies, of each two drams ; df 
ſugar- candy, three ounces z mix them into 
a powder, This is frequently preſcribe 
in hectical heats, in choleric conſtitutions, 
in diſtempers of the breaſt, in ſtranguries, 
heat of urine, and the pungency of vene- 
rea] gleets. 
Powder of hot diatragacanth is compoſed 
of gum tragacanth, cinnamon, hyſlop, 
almonds, linſeed, fenugreek, liquorice, 
and ginger. It is good againſt aſthmas, 
to promote expectoration, ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion. 
DIAUGOPHRAGMIA, in natural hi- 
tory, a genus of foſſils of the order df 
ſeptariæ, whoſe partitions, or ſepta, con- 
6 of ſpar with an admixture of cryſtal, 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies. 1, 
A red kind, with browniſh-yellow par. 
titions. 2. A., browniſh-yellow kind, 
with whitiſh partitions. 3. A bluiſh- 
white kind, with ood part 
tions. 5 | 
DIAULODROMI, NaN Dee, in ant: 
quity, an appellation given to ſuch races 
as paſſing round the meta, or goal, It- 
turned to the carcer, or place of ſtarting, 
before the race was finiſhed. 
DIAZEUCTIC, or DiEzEUCTIC TON, 
in the antient greek muſic, a tone which 
disjoined two fourths, one of each fide d 
it; and which, being joined to eithe! 
made a fifth : this, in their muſic, 8 
from meſe to parmeſe ; that is, from out 
A to B: ſuppoling mi to Rand in B ſu 
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mi, they allowed to their diezeuCtic tone, 
which is our la mi, the proportion of 9: 8, 
as being the unalterable difference of the 
diapente and t e diateſſaron. See the ar- 
ticle DIAPENTE, &c. 


DIBBLE, among gardeners, the name of 


the tool, or forked ſtick, wherewith they 
ſet plants. : i 

DICE, among gameſters, certain cubical 
pieces of bone or ivory, marked with dots 

on each of their faces, from one to ix, 
according to the number of faces. 
Sharpers have ſeveral ways of falſifying 
dice. 1. By ſticking a hog's briſtle in 
them, ſo as to make them run high or 
low, as they pleaſe. 2. By drilling and 
loading them with quickfilver 3 which 
cheat is found out by holding them gently 
by two diagonal corners; for if talie, the 
heavy ſides will turn always down. 3. 
By fling and rounding them, But all 
theſe ways fall far ſhort of the art of the 
dice-makers ; ſome of whom are fo dex- 
trous this way, that your ſharping game- 
ſters will give any money for them, 
Dice formerly paid 58. every pair import - 
ed, with an additional duty of 4s. 9,45 d. 
for every 208. value upon oath ; but are 
now prohibited to be imported. 

DICHOR ZEUS, in antient poctry, the ſame 
with a double choræus. See CHORZZus. 

DICHOTOMY, a term uſed by aſtrono- 
mers for that phaſis, or appearance of 
the moon, wherein ſhe is biſſected, or 
ſhews juſt half her diſk. In this fitua- 
tion the moon is ſaid to be in a quadrate 
aſpect, or to be in her quadrature, 

Dichoroux, in botany, a term uſed to 
expreſs that diviſion of the branches which 
we ſee in the miſletoe, and in the greater 
* of the ſea fucus's, in which each 

ranch is divided into two. - - 

DICHOTOPHYLLUM, in botany, a 
name uſed by Dillenius for the cerato- 
phyllum of Linnzus. See the article CE- 
RATOPHYLLUM, 

DICKER, dicra, in old writers, denotes 
the quantity of ten hides of ſkins, where- 
of twenty made a laſt ; alſo ten pair of 
gloves, ten bars of iron, and the like, are 
lometimes expreſſed by the term dicker. 

DICROTUS, a name given by antient na- 
turaliſts to a deer in its third year. Sce 
the article DEER. 

Diezorus, among antient phyſicians, a 
rebounding pulſe, or one which beats 
double. See the article PULSE. 

This is faid to be an infallible ſign of an 
approaching hæmorrhage; which may 
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be expected in twenty-four hours, if the 
dicrotus happens at every ſecond or third 

ulſation; in two days, if at every eight; 
in three days, if at every ſixteenth; and 
in four days, if only at every thirtieth, 
or thirty- ſecond pulſation. 


DICTAMNUS, DITTANY, in botany, a 


genus of the decandria-monogyma claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
five ovato-lanceolated, accuminated, un- 
guiculated, and urequal petals ; three of 
which are turned upwards, and two are 
placed obliquely at the ſides : the fruit is 
compoſed ot five capſules, growing toge- 
ther by their inũdes; they are compreſled, 
accuminated, diſtant at the top, and form- 
ed of two valves: the feeds are nume- 
rous, and turbinated. See plate LXXII. 


fo 


2 ® * 5 * 
The antients have recorded almoſt mira- 


cles of the viitues of this plant in the 
cure of wounds, and in the prevention 
of miſchief from venomous bites : they 
tell us, that even the beaſts were inform- 
ed of its virtues on theſe occaſions, and 
had recourſe to it when hurt : they gave 
it aliv to promote the menſes, and to 
aſſiſt delivery, in the expelling of the ſe- 
cundines, and in malignant fevers : with 
us it is wholly out of uſe, except as an 
ingredient in ſome of the officinal com- 
poſitions. 

The white dittany- root, which we call 
fraxinelia in the ſhops, is accounted car- 
diac, uterine, and 3 


DICTATE, didamen, among ſchoolmen, 


a motion, or ſuggeſtion of a man's con- 
ſcience, contrary to which if any action 
is performed, it is properly termed 2 


bad one, even it the conſequences ſnould 


prove otherwiſe, See CONSCIENCE. 


Dic rar R, dictata, is alſo uſed in the ſchools 


for the lecture of a maſter, which the 
ſcholars take down in writing: whence 
this act of the maſter is termed dictating. 


DICTATOR, in the policy of the antient 


Romans, a magiſtiate inveſted with ſo- 
vereizn and even arbitrary power. 

He had power of life and death ; alſo to 
raiſe or diſband troops, make war or 
peace, and that without the conſent either 
of the ſenate or people, or being account- 
able for his proceedings. He was elected 
by one of the conſuls in the night-time 
on the frontiers of the commonwealth, 
and no where elle ; and the ordinary du- 
ration of his office was only for fix 
months, during which time all other ma- 
giltracies ceated, the tr.buneſhip ex- 
cepted, 
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cepted. Whenever he appeared in pub- 
lic, he was attended by twenty-four lic- 
tors, or double the number allowed a 
coniul. However, notwithſtanding al 
this power, he could not go out of ltaly, 
or even ride on horſeback during a match, 
without leave from the people. 

This office was accounted the ſafeguard 
of the commonwealth for four hundred 


| years together, till Sylla and Cæſar, by 


aſſuming the title of perpetual dictators, 
converted it into tyranny, and rendered 
the very name odious. 


ICTION, the phrale, elocution, or ſtyle 


of a writer, or 3 
It is required that the diction, or lan- 


guage, of an orator, ſhould be pure, pro- 


per to the fubject, rich without affecta- 
tion, ſtrong and cloſe without drineſs, 
and ſuitable to the perſon, time, place, 
and audience. In tragedy, the dition 
is accounted the fourth eſſential] part; and 
though it is of the leaſt importance of 
any of the other eſſentials, yet ſpecial 
care muſt be taken that every paſſion ſpeak 
in its peculiar diction. It is obſerved, 
that the diction of the Italians abounds 
too much with ſhrewd words, querks, 
and quibbles ; and even the French are 
charged with the like fault in their dic- 
Some authors are, again, thought 
fo prepoſterouſly fond of jocoſe and face- 


tious repartees, and ludicrous ſentences, 
that they have indulged this affectation 


toa fault z whence aroſe that ſort of dic- 


tion commonly called burleſque, of which 
the French have afforded us a ſpecimen 


in the works of the celebrated Scarron. 


DICTIONARY, à collection, or cata- 


logue, of all the words of a language, 
art, ſcience, &c. with their explanations, 


ranged in alphabetical order. 


The moſt antient dictionaries for the latin 
tongue, are that called Papias, compiled 
by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, and 
biſhop of Conſtance, who lived about the 
year 1409; another compiled in 1496, 
called Gemma Vocabulorum ; a third, 
called Promptorium Parvulorum, five 
Clericorum, printed in folio, at London, 
in the year 1499, by Richard Pynſon : 
this work conſiſted only of one part, 
which exhibited the engliſh words before 
the latin, being deſtitute both of the latin 
and hiſtorical parts: but theſe defects 
were ſupplied by a dictionary which was 
printed.at London in quarto in the year 
1516, by Wynkyn de Worde, entitled, 
Ortus Vocabulorum alphabetico ordine 
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fere omnia quæ in Catholico, Breviloquio, 
Cornucopia, Gemma Vocabulorum, . 
que medulla grammaticz ponuntur, cy; 
vernaculz linguz Anglicanzexpohtione, 
continens, The moſt celebrated old latiz 
dictionary, is that of Ambroſe Calepine, 
a hermit of St. Auguſtine, at Bergamo, 
and fon of the count Calepin. The mo 
noted old dictionaries in engliſh and latin, 
are thoſe of Cooper, Holyoake, and 
Gouldman: among the modern ones, Lit. 
tleton, Cole, Sc. but that of Ainſworth 
merits moſt conſideration, as being agree. 
able to its title, Theſaurus linguz La 
tinæ compendiarius, The laſt edition; 
of this book have been greatly improved 
by Samuel Patrick, L. L. D. 

For the Greek, the moſt noted dictionarie: 
are thoſe of Stephens, Scapula, Schrivelius, 
Hedericus, Sc. The molt celebrated 
hiſtorical dictionary is that of Mr. Bayle, 
in two volumes folio, entitled, an hiſtori. 
cal and critical dictionary. The philo. 
ſophical dictionary of greateſt note, is 
that of Chauvinus; for commerce, that ot 
Savary ; for law, thoſe of Calvinus and 
Jacob; and among the dictionaries ot 
arts and ſciences, may be reckoned tho: 
of Harris, Chambers, and Barrow. 
In the French, the moſt worthy of notice 
among works of this nature, are the dic- 
tionary of Trevoux, and the Encyclo- 
die, of which laſt only three volumes 

An folio have yet appeared. 

A performance of this kind being a digeſt 
of the body of learning, or, rather, « 
general knowledge, is thought capable 
of being made univerſally uſeful and in. 
ſtructive; and as the objects of our know- 
ledge grow daily more numerous, aud 
improvements in arts and ſciences ate 
continually made, a work of this kind 1s 
continually capable of new improvements. 
It is father advanced, that, beſides pre- 
venting, in ſome meaſure, the neceſſity 
and expence of a multitude of books, 
which too frequently retard rather than 
romote, and bewilder rather than guide 
in the purſuit of knowlege, there 1s no 
form or method of writing ſo advantage- 
ouſly diſpoſed to propagate knowlege 
through the body of a people, or that 
can be made to comprehend fo great 3 
part of the circle of learning, and fo well 
anſwer the purpoſes of a library, as a dic- 
tionary of this nature. The writers of 
a dictionary of arts and ſciences, ar? ex- 
empted from the obſervation of certain 
laws concerning property; never pre. 
tendin 
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tending to build upon their own founda- 


| tion, or treat at their own expence, being 


rivileged to raiſe contributions tor the 
blic ſervice wherever they can. In 
effect, their quality as dictionariſts, or 
collectors, give them a title to every thing 
that may fuit their purpoſe, without 
rendering them liable to the imputation 
of plagiariſm. See more relating to the 
nature, character, and office of a dicti- 
onary, in the introduction, 
DICTUM, in our old writers, ſignifies an 
arbitrament or award; and hence the 


term dictores is uſed for arbitrators. 
FDICTUM DE KENELWORTH, was an award 


between king Henry III. and his barons 
and others who had been in arms againſt 
him, wherein was contained a compoſi- 
tion of thoſe that had forfeited their eſtates 
in the rebellion. It was fo called, on ac- 
count of its being made at Kenelworth 
caltle in Warwickſhire. 

DIDACTIC, or DipacTicaL, in the 
ſchools, ſignifies the manner of ſpeaking, 
or writing, adapted to teach or explain 
the nature of things. 

DIDAPPER, in ornithology, the ſame 
with the dob-chick, a ſpecies of colymbus. 

DIDELPHIS, in zoology, a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the glires, the 
characters of which are theſe : there are 
two obtuſe and tour conical fore-teeth in 
the upper jaw z thoſe of the lower jaw 
are eight, and very ſmall ; and the dog- 
teeth, in each jaw, are three in number. 
To this genus belong the opoſſum, and 
atrican rat, called by ſome hayopolin. 
See Opossuu and HAYOPOLIN, 

DIDYNAMIA, NH, in the linnæan 
lyſtem of botany, a very comprehenſive 
claſs of plants, the fourteenth in order; 
the eſſential characteriſtic of which is, that 
there are four ſobulated ſtamina, inſerted 
mto the tube of the flower, two whereof 
are ſhorter than the others, and placed 
together ; the antheræ being commonly 
bid under the upper lip of the flower, and 
conn: vent in pairs. It has its name from 
the two longer ſtamina being luppoſed 
more efficacious in fecundating the leeds, 
man the reſt ; and as the genera belong- 
mg to it are very numerous, they have 
been divided into two ſeries or orders, 
under the names of gymnoſperiaia and 
angioſpermia ; the latter having, and the 
former wanting a pericarpium, or ſeed- 
velſel, See the article BOTANY. 

To this genus belong baum, germander, 

lavender, thyme, betony, mint, bal, 

tox gloye, bear's-breech, C.. 
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DIE, in architecture, the ſame with dye, 
See the article DYE. 

Dik, in geography, a town of France, in 
the province of Dauphiny, ſituated on the 
river Drome, twenty-two miles ſouth of 
Grenoble: eaſt long. 5? 20%, north lat. 
44? so!. 

DIEBEL, in ornithology, a name given to 
the chub. See the article CHUB. 

DIEGEM, a town of the auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Brabant, about 
three miles north of Bruſſels : eaſt long. 
4* 20}, and north lat. 510. 

DIEM CLAUSET EXTREMUM, a writ that 
formerly iſſued out of the chancery to the 
elcheator of the county, upon the death of 
any of the king's tenants in capite, to in- 
quire by ajury of what lands he died ſeiſed, 
of what value, and who was the next heir 
to him : and on the heir's coming of 
age, he was to ſue livery of his land out 
of the king's hands. 

DIEPE, a port town of France, ſituated 
on the britiſh channel, about thirty miles 
north of Rouen, and oppoſite to the port 
of Rye in England: caſt long. 1 15', 
and north lat. 49 55. 

DIEPHOLT, a city of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
many, ſituated at the north end of the 
Dummer-Jake, thirty-five miles ſouth of 
Bremen: ealt long. 8*, north lat. 53%. 
It is ſubject to the king of Great Britain, 
as elector of Hanover. 

DIER, or DYER. See the article Dy ER. 

DIERVILLA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-manogynia claſs of plants; the 
flower of wkich is monopetalous, with an 
almoſt bilabiated limb, whereof the upper 
lip is again divided into two, and the 
under one into three ſegments : the fruit 
is an oval capſule furrounded by the cup, 
with only one cell, wherein are contained 
a great many very ſmall oval ſeeds. 

DIES, bar, in chronology. See the ar- 
ticle Day. 

Dies, in common law, are of two kinds, 
dies juridici, and non juridici. 

Diks jURIDIC1, or Fast, are all days 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtred in court. 
Diks NON JuURIDIC1, or NEFasTI, are all 
Sundays in the year, and, in eaſter term, 
the feaſt of aſcenſion of our Lord; in tri- 
nity term, the nativity of St. John the 
baptiſt ; in michaelmas term, the feaſt 

of all ſaints and all fouls ; and in hilar 
term, the purification of the bleſſed 
virgin, 

Diks DATUS, is a day, or time of reſpite, 
given by the court to the defendant in a 
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or meeting of the Engiith and Scotch, an- 
nually appointed to be held on the mar- 
ches, or borders, in order to adjuſt all 
differences berween them. 


DIESIS, in muſic, is the diviſion of a tone 


leſs than a ſemi-tone; or, an interval con- 
liſting of a leſs or imperfect ſemi-tone. 
Dieſis is the ſmalleſt and ſofteſt change or 
inflexion of the voice imaginable : it is 
called a feint, expreſſed thus X, by a St. 
Andrew's croſs, or ſaltier. Ariftotle calls 
dieſes the elements of the voice, as letters 
are thoſe of diſcourſe. It appears, how - 
ever, that Ariſtotle's dieſes were different 
from ours; and we find Vitruvius, and 
all the greek authors, expreſsly make the 
dieſis a quarter of a tone: but the Py- 
thagoreans, who are held inventors of the 
name dieſis, did not make it ſo ſmall: 
they only divided the tone into two un- 
equal parts; and they called the lefſer 
dieſis, which we call a leſſer ſemi-tone ; 
and the greater, which we call the greater 
ſemi-tone, they called apotome. See the 
article APOTOME. 

But in aftertimes, when the tone came 
to be divided into three or four parts, the 
name dieſis was retained to them all. 
The harmonical diefis is the difference 
between a greater and a leſs ſemi- tone. 
Dieſes are divided into three kinds; tne 
leſſer enharmonical dieſis, or ſimple dieſis, 
marked by a ſingle croſs, which raiſes 
the note following two commas, or about 
a quarter of a tone, and is the leaſt in- 
terval that is ſung ; and never more than 
two are found together in whatever ge- 
nus; nor are thoſe two of the fame kind, 
The chromatic or double dieſis, denoted 
by a double croſs, raiſes the note follow- 
ing by a leſſer ſemi-tone, or four com- 
mas, which is the common dieſis. The 
greater enharmonical dieſis, denoted by 
a triple croſs, raiſes the following note 
fix or ſeven commas, or about three quar- 
ters of a tone. 


DIEST, a town of the auſtrian Nether- 


lands, in the province of Brabant, fitu- 
ated on the river Demer, fifteen miles 
north-eaſt of Louvain : eaſt long. 55, and 
north lat. 51 5. 


DIET, diæta, Naila, in medicine, accord- 


ing to ſome, comprehends the whole re- 

imen, or rule of life, with regard to the 
2 non-naturals, air, meats and drinks, 
ſleep and watching, motion and reſt, paſ- 


ſions of the mind, retentions and excre- 


tions. See the article REGIMEN, Sc. 
The more accurate writers, however, re- 


+ 
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Dies MARCHIZ, was the day of congreſs, 


D'1'E 


ſtrain the term diet to what regards ey. 
ing and drinking, or ſolid aliments ay 
drinks. See FooD and DRixx. 
The principal and moſt general alimey 
is bread, whereof the cruſt is eſteemel 
molt eaſy of digeſtion, the crum bein 
more oily and heavy. Pulſe of all kind 
nouriſh much, but are heavy, windy, an 
viſcous, and, conſequently, are apt ty 
cauſe obſtructions. Rice, barley, an! 
oats, properly FP are nouriſhing, 
emollient, and reſtorative. Nuts, |. 
monds, and cheſnuts are full of a nov. 
riſhing oil, but are hard of digeſtion, 
Fruits, which are pulpy and tart, abound 
with water, and are refreſhing, moiſten. 
ing, and ſedative, appealing the too rapil 
motions of the blood, quenching thirt, 
and digeſting eafily : ſuch are ſtrau. 
berries, gooſeberries, currants, apricots, 
PR. pears, and apples. Theſe ſhould 
e eaten ripe, and in a ſmall quantity a 
once; and the beſt way of all is to en 
them boiled or baked, as being winds, 
Pot-herbs are leſs nouriſhing than th: 
farinaceous or mealy ſubſtances. Lettuce, 
ſuccory, ſorrel, purſlain, are cooling and 
refreſhing ; artichoaks, cellery, creſſes, 
aſparagus, and parſley, are a little heat- 
ing; and alles, champignons, garlic, 
ſhallots, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, mul 
tard, Cc. heat very much. 
Of animal ſubſtances uſed in diet, the 
fleſh of young animals is preferred to that 
of old ones; and the fleſh of wild ani. 
mals is ſaid to be lighter, and moreeakl) 
digeſted, than that of tame. 
Liquid aliments are milk, eggs, choco- 
late, ſoops, and broths. Milk is good 
for weak perſons, whoſe ſtomach is hun. 
guid; and for children new laid egg 
yield very good nouriſhment, are eaſy df 
digeſtion, and agree with old people, and 
thoſe of an exhauſted body. Chocolat: 
is a very agreeable and nouriſhing liquort 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, reſtores the 
body, helps the digeſtion, and ſoftens 
ſharp humours ; _ conſequently is very 
proper for perſons of a weak ſtomach. 
See EGGS, CHOCOLATE, &c. 
As to drinks, wine, taken too freely, l 
7 ny ; but, taken with moderation, 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and aſſiſts d. 
geſtion. That malt liquor is accountel 
beſt, which is ſpecifically lighteſt, and 
not ſaturated with too groſs a ſubſtance, 
as paſſing more freely through the emunc- 
tories of the body, and eſpecially by 
urine : for as to all thick, muddy, hear) 
and ſtale beer, not ſufficiently m_—_ 4 
Ontend- 
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offends the head, generates wind, ob- 
ſtructions, the ftrangury, aſthma, and 
colic. See WINE, BEER, CYDER, OB- 
STRUCTION, STRANGURY, Cc. 

Tea promotes perſpiration, ſtrengthens 

and cleaw the ſtomach, and helps diget- 

tion. Coffee, taken after dinner, helps 
digeſtion, and allays the fumes of wine. 
Moderately taken, it thins the blood and 
humours; but its exceſs agitates the 
blood, cauſes watching, and occaſions 
hæmorrhages. 
From this view of the materials of diet, 
it appears, that the belt way to preſerve 
health, is to live upon plain ſimple foods, 
lightly ſeaſoned, and in a quantity agree- 
able to the age, ſtrength of the ſtomach, 
ſex, conſtitution, and chiefly to what na- 
ture has by experience been found to re- 
quire, Hunger ſhews the beſt time of 
eating, as thirſt does of drinking. Per- 
ſons who find no inconvenience trom din- 
ing and ſupping every day, need not 
change their manner of life; and, in 
outh, ſomething taken between meals 
is not amiſs, When a perſon is much 
fatigued, and his ſpirits diſſipated, it is 
proper to reſt before eating; and, in caſes 
of diſtreſs and ſorrow, the food thould be 
very light, and ſmall in quantity. In 
ſummer, when the ſpirits and fluid parts 
are apt to evaporate, the diet ſhould be 
moiſt, cooling, and ealy of digeſtion, to 
_ the loſs with the greater ſpeed ; 
whereas, in winter, the ſtomach will ad- 
mit of more ſolid and heating aliments. 
See the articles DiqESTION, FLESH, 
FrurT, BUTTER, Milx, Cc. 

DIET-DRINKS, a form in phyſic, including 
all the medicated wines, ales, and wheys, 
uſed in chronic caſes. They require a 
courſe or continuation to anſwer any in- 
tention of moment. In all acute caſes 
they are of no uſe, but where the diſor- 
der of a conftitution is gradually to be 
gained upon, much help may be had from 
this quarter. 

Diet, or DYET, in matters of policy, is 
uſed for the general aſſembly of the ſtates, 
or circles of the empire of Germany, and 
of Poland, to deliberate and concert 
meaſures proper to be taken tor the good 
of the public, 

The general diet of the empire is uſually 
held at Ratiſbon : it conſiſts of the em- 
peror, the nine electors, and the eccleſi- 
altical princes z viz, the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, and abbeſſes; the ſecu- 
lar princes, who are dukes, marqueſſes, 
counts, viſcounts, or barons ; and the re- 
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preſentatives of the imperial cities. It 
meets on the emperor's ſummons, and 
any of the princes may fend their depu- 
ties thither in their ſtead, The diet makes 
laws, raites taxes, determines differences 
between the ſeveral princes and ſtates, 
and can reheve the ſubjects from the op- 
preſſions of their ſovercigns. 

The diet of Poland, or the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, conſiſts of the ſenate and de- 
puties, or repreſentatives of every palati- 
nate or county and city, and meet uſually 
every two years, and otiencr, upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, it tummoned by the 
king, or, in his abſence, by the arch- 
biſhop of Gneſna. The general diet of 
Poland fits but fix weeks, and often breaks 
up in a tumult much ſooner : for one 
diſſenting voice prevents their paſſing any 
laws, or coming to any reſolutions on 
what is propoſed to them from the throne, 
Switzerland has alfo a general diet, which 
is uſually held every year at Baden, and 
repreſents the whole helvetic body: it ſel- 
dom laſts longer than a month. Beſides 
this general diet, there are diets of the 
proteftant cantons, and diets of the ca- 
tholic ones ; the firſt aſſemble at Araw, 
and are convoked by the canton of Zu- 
rich; the ſecond at Lucern, convoked by 
the canton of that name. 


DIETA, a term uſed in old writers for a 


day's journey, 


DIETETIC, denotes ſomethirig belong- 


ing to diet, but particularly that part of 
phyſic which treats of this ſubject. See 
the article DIET. 


DIETS, a town in the circle of the upper 


Rhine, in Germany, fituated on the river 
Lohn, twenty miles north of Mentz, and 
ſubje& to the houſe of Naſſau-Orange: 
ealt long. * 40%, and north lat. 5o* 287, 


DIEU ET MON DROIT, i. e. Gd and my 


ret, the motto of the royal arms of 
England, firſt aſſumed by king Richard 1. 
to intimate that he did not hold his em- 
pire in vaſſalage of any mortal. 

It was afterwards taken up by Edward 
the third, and was continued without 
interruption to the time of the late king 
William, who uſed the motto je maiu- 
tiendray, though the former was ſtill se- 
tained upon the great ſeal. After him 
queen Anne uſed the motto ſemper eadem, 
which had been before uled by queen 
Elizabeth; but ever ſince queen Anne, 
dicu et mon droit continues to be the royal 
motto. See the article Morro. 


Diku $0N ACT, words antiently often uled 


in our law; and to this day, it is 4 
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maxim in law, that the act of God ſhall DirrERENCE of longitude, of two places on 
prejudice no man: therefore, if a houſe the earth, is an arch of the equator, com. 
is blown or beaten down by a tempeſt, prehended between the meridians of theſe 
thunder or lightning, the leſſee, or ten- two places. 
nant for life, or years, ſhall he quit of an Dir FERENCEH of aſcenſion. See the article 
action of waſte ; and by the law he has ASsSCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE. 
likewiſe a ſpecial intereſt or liberty al- D1FFERENCES, in heraldry, certain addi. 
lowed to take timber, to rebuild the houſe taments to coat armour, whereby ſome. 
for his habitation. thing is added or altered to diſtinguiſn 
DIEXAHEDRIA, in natural hiſtory? a younger families from the elder. 
genus of pellucid and cryſtalliform ſpars, Of theie differences Sylvanus Morgan 
compoſed of two pyramids, joined bale gives us nine; iz. the label, for the 
to baſe, without any intermediate column: firſt ſon ; the creſcent, for the lecond ; 
the diexahedria are dodecahedral, or com- the mullet, for the third ; the martlet, 
poſed of two hexangular pyramids. See for the fourth; the annulet, for the fifth; 
the article SPAR, the flower de lis, for the ſixth ; the roſe, 
DIFFAMATORY, a term chiefly uſedin for the ſeventh ; the eight-foil, for tle 
the phraſe diffamatory libel, ſignifying eighth; and. the croſs moline, {or the 
a writing intended to ſcandalize or dil- ninth. See LABEL, CRESCENT, Sc. 
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N. credit a perſon, Sc. See LIBEL. Agam, as the firſt differences are fingle 
ly Buy the roman law, and the antient or- for the ſons of the firſt houſe or deſcent, 
1 donnances of France, the authors of dif- the ſons of the younger houſe are 
1 


— 


famatory libels were puniſhed with death. differed by combining or putting the 
DIFFARREATION, in romaa antiquity, faid differences upon each other. As the 
a ceremony whereby the divorce of the firſt differences are the label, creſcent, 
prieſts was ſolemnized, or the diſſolving Sc. for the firſt houſe, the difference tor 
of marriage contracted by confarreation. the ſecond houſe is the label on a cre- 
See the article CONFARREATION. {cent for the firſt of that houſe ; for the 
Vigenere will have confarreation and third brother of the ſecond houſe, a mullet 
dittarreation to be the ſame thing, on a crelcent, &c. 
DIFFERENCE, in logic, ſignifies an eſ- The original difference is controverted : 
ſential attribute belonging to any ſpecies Camden will have them to have begun 
that is not found in the genus, and is the about the time of king Richard : Para- 
univerſal idea of that ſpecies : thus, body din aſſigns differences worn as early 
and ſpirit are two ſpecies of ſubſtance, as the year $79; wherein he contra- 
which contain in their ideas ſomething dicts the opinion of the preſident Fav, 
more than is in that of ſubſtance. In a chet, who ſays, arms were not hereditary 
body, we find impenetrability and exten- in the french families, till after the time 
ſion; in a ſpirit, a power of thinking and of Lewis the gros, who came to the 
reaſoning ; ſo that the difference of body crown in the year 1110. 
is impenetrable extenſion, and the difter- DIFFERENTIAL caLcvLvs. Segthe 
ence of a ſpirit is cogitation. articie CALCULUS DIFFERENTIALS. 
DIFFERENCE, in mathematics, is the re- DIFFERENTIAL, different:alts, in the doc- 
mainder, when one number or quantity trine of logarithms, a term uled by 
is ſubtracted from another. Kepler for the logarithms of tangents, 
It was a fundamental principle among which we call artificial tangents. See the 


the antient geometers, that the difference articles LOGARITHM and TANGENT. 
of any two unequal quantities, by which DIFFEREN DIO-DIFFERENTIALIS CAL» T 
the greater exceeds the leſſer, may be cuLvus, is a method of diiierencing dit- 
added to itſelf till it ſhall exceed any pro- ferential quantities. 1 
3 finite quantity of the ſame kind. We have oblerved, under the word cal- 7 
his principle ſeems inconſiſtent with the culus, that the differential of a quantity 
ſuppglition of an. infinitely ſmall quan- is expreſſed by the letter d prefixed to it, 0 
tity, or difference, which added to itſelf as the differential of x is called 4x ; we 7 
by any number of times, is never to be ſup- are to remark, therefore, in this place, Wl - 
oſed to become equal to any finite quan- that the ditterential of dx, is ddx; and : 
55 whatſoever, which is the foundation the differential of 4d æ, is d dd; or, as vi R 
of the modern method of infiniteſimals: Iſaac Newton would expreſs it, x, Er. Die 
however, this laſt may, with proper cau- Theſe diff. rentials may be expreſſed more x 
tion, be made uſeful and accurate. | 
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whence we have powers or degrees of DIGAMY, the ſame with bigamy. See 


DIG 


the article Bi Aux. 


dinary quantity, is called a differential DIGASTRICUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 


of the firſt degree, as dx. The differen- 
tial of the ſecond degree, is an infiniteſi- 
mal of a differential quantity of the firſt 
degree, as ddx, dxdx, or dx*, dxdy, 
Sc. The differential of the third degree, 
is an infiniteſimal of a differential quan- 
tity of the ſecond degree, as dddx, 4x3, 
dxdydz, and fo on. 

The powers of differentials are differenced 
after the ſame manner as the powers of 
ordinary quantities: and as compound 
differentials either multiply or divide each 
other, or are perfect or imperfect powers 


of the lower jaw, called alſo biventer. 
See the article BIVENTER, 

Mr. Monro aſſures us, that the digaſtric 
muſcles not only pull down the lower 
jaw, but ſerve to draw up the os hyoides, 
and parts annexed to it, in deglutition. 
See the Medical Eſſays, vol. I. art. 2. 


DIGEST, digeftum, in matters of litera- 


ture, a collection of the deciſions of the 
roman lawyers properly digeſted, or ar- 
ranged under diitin& heads, by order of 
the emperor Juſtinian, It conſtitutes the 
firſt part or volume of the civil law. 


of differentials of the firſt degree, the DIGESTER, or DiGEsSTOR. See the ar- 


differentio-differentialis calculus is in et- 


ticle DIGESTOR. 


ſet the lame with the differential cal- DIGESTION, in medicine, is the diſſo- 


culus. See the article CALCULUS DIF- 
FERENTIALIS. 

For the uſe of the differentio-differentialis 
calculus, fee Wolfii Elementa Ana- 
lyſeos, par. 2. ſect. iv. 


| DIFFORM, diformis, an appellation given 


to things whole appearance 1s irregular, 
in contradiſtinction to uniform. dee the 
article UNIFORM. 
It is much uted in the deſcription of plants 
of the ene claſs, or thoſe with com- 
pound flowers, when the partial flowers, 
or ſmaller floſcules, happen to be of dit- 
ferent kinds. See the article FLOWER, 
DIFFUSE, an epithet applied to ſuch writ- 
ings as are wrote in a prolix manner. 
Among hiſtorians, Saluſt is reckoned 
ſententious, and Livy diffuſe. Thus alſo 
among the orators, Demoſthenes is cloſe 
and conciſe ; Cicero, on the other hand, 
is diſtuſe. 
DIFFUSION, the diſperſion of the ſubtile 
elfluvia of bodies into a kind of atmol- 
phere all round them. Thus the light 
diffuſed by the rays of the ſun, iſſues all 
round from that amazing body of fire ; 
and thus are the magnetic particles dif- 
luſed every where round about our earth, 
and parts adjacent to it. 
The ichoolmen make three kinds of dif- 
luſon, 1. That by which a pure qua- 
lity is diffuſed, as light, force, Sc. 2. 
That performed by the motion of bodies, 
4 the diffuſion of ſound, ſmell, magne- 
tic and electric bodies, Cc. And, 3. 
That pertormed partly by the motion of 
corpuſcles, and partly by the motion of 
> 96h Thus, tay they, fire is dif- 
wed, 


nin a 
VGAMMA, a name civen to the leiter F. 
dee che article F. 


lution of the aliments into ſuch minute 
parts as are fit to enter the lacteal veſſels, 
and circulate with the maſs of blood. 
Various are the ſyſtems and hypotheſes 
tramed by phyſicians and philoſophers to 
account for digeſtion. Some contend that 
it is done by a kind of elixation of the 
ſolid and groſſer parts of the food in the 
liquid by the heat of the ſtomach, and 
of the adjacent parts, the liver, ſpleen, 
&c. Others will have it done by attri- 
tion, as if the ſtomach, by thoſe repeated 
motions, which are the effects of reſpira- 
tion, rubbed of the minuter particles 
from the groſſer matters, and agitatin 
the reſt againſt each other, attenuate 
and diſſolved them. Sec 'TRITURATION, 
Others think the bilious juice, others the 
ſpirits, chiefly concerned in digeſtion, 
Others will have the food diffolved by a 
menſtruum; but then they are greatly di- 
vided as to the nature and origin of this 
menſtruum; ſome ſuppoling it an acid fur- 
niſhed by the 3 45 the r oder others, 
a nitro-acrial ſpirit, which by penetratin 
the mals of food, breaks the connection o 
the moſt ſolid parts: and others, a ſaline 
juice, which divides and volatilizes the 
parts of the food. Others, again, ſuppoſe 
digeſtion to be performed by means of a 
ferment or leaven, which mixing with the 
aliment, excites an inteſtine motion in 
the parts thereof, by which means the 
parts are attenuated and diſſolved, But 
theſe likewiſe differ in their opinion of 
this ferment ; ſome taking it to be the 
remains of the food laſt digeſted, which 
by its continuance in the ſtomach, has 
contracted an acid quality and become a 
lerment : others take the principles of 
icrmentation to be contained in the ali- 
6B 2 men: 
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ment itſelf, which when incloſed in the 
ſtomach, heated there, and put in mo- 
tion, enters on its office of fermentation : 
others ſuppoſe the matter of the ferment 
Tupplied by the glands of the ſtomach; 
and laſtly, others contend for the ſaliva, 
and make that the ferment ſerving prin- 
cipally for the digeſtion of the food. See 
the article FERMENTATION. 
Some ſuppoſe digeſtion owing to _ 
heat and motion. By this heat and mo- 
tion, ſay they, the texture of the nouriſh- 
ment is changed in the bodies of ani- 
mals; and then the conftituent ſolid 
parts are indued with peculiar attractive 
powers of certain magnitudes, by which 
they, draw, out of the fluids moving 
through them, like parts in certain quan- 
tities, and-thereby preſerve, their forms 
and jult magnitudes. And, to mention 
no more, Boerhaave very juſtly, in our 
opinion, aſcribes digeſtion to the joint 
action of ſeyeral of the above-mentioned 
cauſes, aided by the expanſion of the air 
contained in the aliments. See the articles 
CHYLE, CHYLIFIGATION, BLOOD, Sc. 
MasTICATLION, NUTRITION, Cc. 


Want of: D1GEST10N, a diſcaſe 4; > rye with 


path, and a ſenſe of weight with eructa- 
| tions and copious flatulencies from corrupt 
 humours in the ſtomach. See APEpsy. 
It generally aries from a bad diet, par- 
ticularly from eating too plentifully, 
eſpecially fat and oily alunents, with a 
-ledentary life and idleneſs. When the 
Hhumours are corrupt, after a vomit, 
' laxatives ſhould be uied:; afterwards with 
a ſpare diet, ſtomachics and ftrength- 
ners, With exerciſe, and abſtinence from 
ſtudies. The ule of ſpaw, or chalybeate 
waters is very efficacious for the cure of 
this diſeaſe. In almoſt all weakneſſes of 
the Romach, chewing of rhubarb is conve- 
nient, eſpecially in thoſe that are coſtive. 
D16E$STION, in chemiſtry, pharmacy, &c. 
the ſubjecting bodies, included in proper 
veſſels, to the action of a gentle and 
continued heat. 
The application of this operation, in 
regard to its end, is very various. In 
{ome caſes, it is uſed with a view of pro- 
ducing a change in ſome one ſingle 
body, as in the inſtance of the pre- 
aration called mercurius præcip. per ſe; 
in others, to promote ſolutions, or other 
combinations ; but moſt frequently for 
extraction or ſeparation, by means of 
fluids, of the required parts of ſome 
ſolid bodies, whole texture, impeding 
the quicker acceſs and eſtect of menſtrua, 
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renders a long infuſion, and the re. 
laxation of a gentle heat, neceſſary, iy 
order to their being penetrated ; or fo 
accelerating the ſolution of bodies by 
menſtrua, whoſe action when cold is nc 
ſufficiently vigorous. 
The veſſels generally uſed to contain 
the matter to be di efled, are matraſſes, 
or bolt- heads, and ſometimes glaſſes; 
but where the heat is fo gentle as to 
make no evaporation, the ſtructute 
is indifferent. In cales where an evz- 
poration does happen, and the exhaling 
fluid is of any value, the veſſels are to 
be conſtructed fo as to confine the vapour, 
and return it in a condenſed ſtate, This 
is called circulation, and is commonly 
executed by inverting the neck of 4 
ſmaller matraſs into that of a larger, in 
which caſe the conjoined glaſles are 
called a pelican. There are ſeveral other 
kinds of pelicans of a more complex 
ſtructure, but the flaſk uſed for Florence 
wine, diveſted of the ſtraw- work, and 
inverted into a matraſs with a very long 
neck, will conveniently anſwer all the 
purpoſes. See CIRCULATION, 
This operation is moſt generally per. 
formed in a ſand-heat, and no great 
adjuſtment of the degrees of heat i 
neceſſary for the purpoſes of pharmacy, 
than can be there effected; but former] 
when the more myſterious and operol: 
methods were followed, the heat 0 
dunghills has bcen employed, 
The degree of heat requiſite in digeſtion, 
differs according to the nature of th: 
ſubje& : in tinctures, made with ſtrong 
{pirit of wine, or volatile falts, and 1 
ſolutions where a great efferveſcence i 
apt to ariſe, a very gentle one ſhould 
never be exceeded. In aqueous ſolutions, 
and moſt other caſes, a greater may bc 
allowed; but it muſt always be under 
ſtood to be leſs than will make the mat 
ter boil, otherwiſe the operation comes 
not within the proper meaning of tl: 
word digeſtion, which is a diftindhui 
from coQion. 
The time which digeſtion ought to h 
continued, differs ſo greatly, according! 
the different application of the operatio!, 
that no other rule for it can be [ai 
down, than that it ſhould be continue 
till the intention to which it is made lub 
ſervient be compleated. 
In circulatory digeſtions, it is proper! 
lute the _ to prevent the el 
of the vapours through the juncture 
but in many caſes this following . 
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that a ſinall aperture, or vent, be left, 
otherwiſe an incondenſible vapour, which 
ariſes, will, if it cannot force the Jute, 
inevitably burſt the glaſſes. The in- 
ances in which this precaution is ne- 
ceſſary, are all mixtures of acid ſpirits, 
with earths, metals, or alcaline ſalts; 
or of ſuch ſalts of thole ſubſtances which 
can be ated on by them. But in ſo- 
lution of ſalts in water, and in extracts 
of gums, or reſins, made with volatile 
falts,, wine, or ſpirits of wine, it may 
be ſafely omitted. The college of 
London have, in their diſpenſatory, as 
well according to the laſt edition as the 
former, uſed the word digeſtion in a 
ſenſe different from the above definition, 
meaning by it-only the ſuffering the in- 
gredients of certain mixtures to be con- 
tinued together without applying the ule 
of heat, which they expreſly order on each 
occaſion to be applied or omitted, by ſay- 
ing, digeſt <vith heat, or digeft withou 
heat : this is confounding the ſenſe of 
the word digeſt, with that of the word 
infuſe. See the article INFUSION. 

DIGESTION, among phyſicians, is uſed for 
maturation, or that ſtate of a diſeaſe, 
when the morbific matter is ſo changed 
in bulk, figure, coheſion, mobility, Cc. 
by the uſe of proper medicines, or even 
by the force of nature, as to be leſs 
noxious and hurtful, and conſequently 
to abate the violence of the diſtemper, 
See the article DIGESTIVE. 

DIGESTION, in ſurgery, is the diſpoſing 
of an ulcer or wound to ſuppurate, or 
to diſcharge good pus, by the application 
of proper medicines. See the next article. 

DIGESTIVE, in medicine, ſuch reme- 
dies as ſtrengthen and increaſe the tone 
of the ſtomach, and aſſiſt in the digeſtion 
of foods. See the article D1GEsT1ON. 
To this claſs belong all ſtomachics and 
ſtrengthners, or corroborants. 

DIGESTIVE, in ſurgery, ſuch medicines 
as are applied to wounds, &c. in order to 
promote a good maturation and laudable 
ſuppuration of matter. Lenient, anodyne, 
and balſamic digeſtives, are to be ap- 
plied to a gangrene, Digeſtives of tur- 
pentine, and the yolks of eggs, are 
uſeful in abſceſſes, wounds, and ulcers. 
See the article SUPPURATIVES. 


{ DIGESTOR, in chemiſtry, a ſtrong veſſel 


made of copper, or iron, and fitted with 
a cloſe cover and ſcrews ; ſo as to remain 
2 tight in a conſiderable degree of 
eat, whilſt water, common air, and tlie 
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ſubject of the operation are contained 
See the article DIGEST1ON. 
The cover of the digeſtor ſhould always 
be provided with a valve to let out the 
ſteam, otherwiſe the veſſel will certainly 
burſt, whereby it may prove fatal to the 
by- ſtanders. 

Ot all chemical veſſels hitherto invented, 
the digeſtor ſeems belt calculated for in- 
creaſing the action of menſtruums. Wa- 
ter, confined in a digeſtor, 1s ſuſceptible 
of ſo much heat, as to melt lead; and it 
is frequently found to melt the ſolder of 
lead and tin, wherewith the copper 
veſſel was held together : here appears 
the neceſſity of uſing hard folder, made 
of ſpelter, or filver and braſs, for this 
purpoſe ; otherwiie, the digeſtor cannot 
contain the water, when much heated, 
without melting in the joints. 

In this veſſel, treſh ox-bone will be ſo 
digeſted in the ſpace of a quarter of an 
hour, as to become ſoft and tender, aud 
capable of being cut with a knife ; and 
the water, in which it was boiled, turn- 
ed into a hard jelly, and a large cake of 
fat on its ſurface, when all is properly 


cooled. 


DIGGING, among miners, is appropri- 


ated to the operation of freeing any kind 
of ore from the bed or ſtratum in which 
it lies, where every ſtroke of their tools 
turns to account; in contradiſtinction to 
the openings made in ſearch of ſuch ore, 
which are called hatches or eſſay-hatches, 
and the operation itſelf, tracing of 
mines, or hatching. See the article 
TRACING.OF MINES, 

When a bed of ore is diſcovered, the 
beele-men, fo called from the inſtrument 
they uſe, which is a kind of pick-ax, 
free the ore from the foſſils around it, 
and the ſhovel- men throw it up from 
one ſhamble to another, till it reaches the 
mouth of the hatch. See the article 
BeELE, HaTcn, Se. 

In ſome mines, to ſave the expence as 
well as fatigue of the ſhovel-men, they 
raiſe the ore by means of a winder, and 
two buckets, one of which goes up as 
the other comes down. 


D1iGGING A BADGER, among hunters, is 


diſlodging or raiſing him out of the 
earth. 


DIGIT, piciTus, in aſtronomy, the 


twelfth part of the diameter of the ſup 
or moon, is uſed to expreſs the quantity 
of an ecliple. Thus an echpſe is ſaid to 
be of fix digits, when fix of theſe parts 
are lyd, 

Diolrs, 
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DicrTts, or MoNaDESs, in arithmetic, ſig- 
nify any integer under 10, as I. 2. 3. 
4. 8 6. 7 8. 9. 

D1G1T is allo a meaſure taken from the 
breadth of the finger. It is properly 
3 of an inch, and contains the meaſure 
of four barley corns laid breadth-wile. 

DIGIT ALIS, FOxX-GLOVE, in botany, a 
genus of the didynamia angioſpermi 
claſs of plants, with a monopetalous and 
campanulated, or bell-taſhioned flower, 
quadrifid at the edge: the truit is an oval, 
acuminated, and bilocular capiule, con- 
taining a great number of tmall iceds. 
See plate LXXII. fig. 6. 

The leaves. and flowers of this plant, the 
only parts uled in medicine, are reputed 
emetic and vulnerary. 

DIGITATED, among botaniſts, an ap- 
pellation given to compound leaves, each 
of which is compoſed of a number of 
fimple foliola, placed regularly on a 
common petiole ; though, ſtrictly {peak - 
ing, there muſt be more than tour foliola 
to make a digitated leaf. Sce plate 
LXXIII. fig. 7. 

DIGITUS, FINGER, in anatomy. See the 
article FINGER. 

Dicirus VENERIS, in botany, a name 
uſed by ſome for the nymphæa, or water 
lilly. See NYMPHAA, 

DIGLYPH, in architecture, a kind of 
imperfect triglyph, conſole, or the like, 
with two channels or engravings, either 
circular or angular, See the article 
TRIGLYPH. | 

DIGNE, a city and biſhop's ſee of Pro- 
vence, in France, fifty-ftive miles north 
of Toulon: eaſt long. 6* 5, and north 
lat. 44 60. 

DIGNITARY, in the canon law, a per- 
ſon who holds a dignity, chat is, a be- 
nefice which gives him ſome pre-emi- 
nence over mere prieſts and canons. Such 
is a biſhop, dean, arch-deacon, pic- 
hendary, Sc. See the article BIsuor, 
DEAN, &c. 


DIGNITY, as applied to the titles of 


noblemen, ſignifies honour and authority. 
As the omiſſion of a name of dignity 
may be pleaded in abatement of a writ ; 
ſo may it be where a peer or nobleman, 
who has more than one name cf dignity, 
is not named by that which is moſt 
noble. 

D1iGNITY, in the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is de- 
fined by canoniſts, an adminiſtration 
joined with juriſdiction and ſome power, 
Simple prebendaries, therefore, without 
juriidiction, are not dignities. 
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Dignities are ſometimes ſimple, ſome. 
times with cure of ſouls, and lometime 
with juriſdiction and adminiſtration d 
lacred things. Camden reckons in 
England, including prebends, 544 er. 
cletialtical dignities. See the artics 
DiGNITARY, 

DIHELIOS, in aſtronomy, a name given 
by Kepler to that ordinate of the elliplis 
which paſſes through the focus, wher: 
the fun is ſuppoſed to be placed. 

DIJANMBUS, in antient poetry, a double 
iambus. See the article IamBus, 

DIJON, the capital of the province 6 
Burgundy, in France, fituated on the 
river Ouche, 140 miles ſouth eaſt 6 
Paris: eaſt long. 5 5, and north lat. 
47* 157, 

DIKE, a ditch, or drain, made for th: 
paſſage of waters. See DITCH, Se. 
DIKE allo ſignifies a work of ſtone, timber, 
carth, taſcines, Sc. raiſed to oppole tie 
entrance of the waters of the ſea 

river, lake, Sc. 
The moſt ſtupenduous works of this 
kind are the Dikes of Holland. 

DIKE-REEVE, an officer who takes care dt 
the dikes and drains in Lincolnſhire, 

DILAPIDATION, in law, a walteful 
deſtroying or letting buildings, eſpecially 
——— &c. run to decay, fo 
want of neceſſary reparation. It the 
clergy negle& to repair the houſes be. 
longing to their — the biſhop may 
ſequelter the profits thereof for that pur- 
pole. And in theſe caſes, a proſecution 
may be brought either in the ſpiritual 
court, or at common law, againſt the 
incumbent himſelf, or againſt his executor 
or adminiſtrator. 

DILATATION, in phyſics, a motion of 
the parts of any a by which it is bo 
expanded as to occupy a greater ſpace, 
This expanſive motion depends upon the 
elaſtic power of the body, whence it ap- 
pears that dilatation is different from rare- 
taction, this laſt being produced by tht 
means of heat, See RAREFACTION. 
Gaſſendus and his followers affirm, that 
dilatation, by whatever cauſe it is produ- 
ced, cannot happen without vacuities in- 
terſperſed in the parts of the expanded 
body; on the other hand, the Carte- 
ſians teach that dilatation is performed by 
the intruſion or intromiſſion of ſome ſub- 
tile matter into the pores of the dilate 
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being compreſſed, and afterwards lett 2! 
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& endeavour to dilate themſelves with the 


ſame force, whereby they were com- 
preſſed, and accordingly they ſuſtain a 
force, and raiſe a weight equal to that 
by which they were compreſſed. They 
likewiſe remark, that bodies in dilating 
by their elaſtic power, exert a greater 
force at the beginning of their dilatation 
than towards the end, as being at firſt 
more compreſſed : and the greater the 
compreſſion, the greater the elaſtic power 
and energy of dilatation, Wherefore 


© theſe three, the compreſſing power, the 
| compreſſion, and the elactic power, are 
| always equal. Again, the motion where- 


elſe into the lower part of the bulb of 
the urethra, Some have taken this 
mulcle for a part of the ſphincter ani, 
See the article SPHINCTER. 


DILE, a name uſed by ſome botaniſts, 


for iſatis, or woad. See IsATIS. 


DILEMMA, in logic, an argument con- 


liſting of two or more propoſitions, 
which divides the whole into all its parts, 
or members, by a disjunctive propo- 
lition, and then infers ſomething con- 
cerning each part, which is finally re- 
ferred to concerning the whole. 

Inſtances of this are frequent, as, “ In 
& this life we muſt either obey our vi- 


la. by compreſſed bodies reſtore themlelves * cious inclinations, or reſiſt them: to 
is ſor the molt part accelerated, Thus „ obey them will bring fin and forrow ; 

the n arrow ſhot from a bow does not 4 to reſiſt them is laborious and painful: 
6. quit the ſtring till after it be perfectly re- „ therefore, we cannot be perſectly free 
ber ſtored to its natural itate ; nor does the * from ſorrow and pain in this life.“ 
arrow move ſwifter than the ſtring: and A dilemma becomes faulty, or ineffectu- 
2, 2 if the ſtring before it hath perfectly re- al three ways. Firſt when the members 

| ſtored itfelt be ſtopped, the arrow will of the diviſion are not well oppoſed, or 

this not go its full Jength ; a proof that it mot fully enumerated : for then the 
is continually acquiring a new impetus major is falle. Secondly, when what 

re of WE from the ſtring. is aſſerted concerning each part is not 
. It may however happen, that where the juſt, then the minor is not true. Thirdby, 
teful compreſſion is only partial, the motion when it may be retorted with equal 
rally of dilatation ſhall not be accelerated, but force upon him who utters it. There was 
„ for retarded, as appears in the compreſſion a famous antient inſtance of this caſe, 
t the of ſoft bread, ſpunge, gauze, &c. wherein a dilemma was retorted. Euath- 
; be. NusrAriox in ſurgery and anatomy, de- jus prom'ſed Protagoras a reward when 
may notes the widening the orifice of a he had taught him the art of pleading : 
pur. wound ; or the diſtenſion of any veſſel, and it was to be paid the firſt day he 
ation or the like. gained any caule in court. After a con- 
ritual MILATATORES, in anatomy, a name liderable time, Protagoras goes to law 
t the given to ſeveral muſcles in the human with Euat1lus for the reward, and uſes 
:cutor body; as, 1. Dilatores alæ naſi, a pair this dilemma. „ Either the cauſe will 
ef muſcles which ſerve to elevate the go on my fide, or on yours: if the 

ion of noſe, and are very various in different „ cauſe goes on my fide, you muſt pay 
t is ſo ſubjefts. In general, however, they are * me according to the ſentence of the 
ſpace, two on each fide, though even in this „ judge: if the cauſe goes on your 
on the they vary extremely, and ſometimes are * fide, you muſt pay me according to 
it ap- lo thin and fire as ſcarce to be per- „your bargain. Therefore, whether the 
1 rare- ceptible. They are alſo called the pyra- ** cauſe goes for me, or againſt me, you 
wy the mualis and myrtiformis. Sce the article * muſt pay the reward.” But Euathlus 
ON, PYRAMIDAL1IS, Sc. retorted the dilemma thus. Either I 
a, that 2, Dilatatores urethre, of which the „ ſhall gain the cauſe, or loſe it. It 1 
produ- dan erſi ariſe from the tubercle of the * gain the cauſe, then nothing will be 
ies in- o uchium on each ſide, and are inſerted «« que to you according to the ſentence ot 
panded into the poſterior part of the bulb of the „ the judge: but if I loſe the cauſe, 
Carte- urethra : they are not quite determinate „nothing will be due to you according 
med by and certain, however, either in their © to my bargain, Therefore, whether 
ve ſub- origin or inſertion, and ſometimes they „ I loſe or gain the cauſe, I will not pay 
dilated ve wholly wanting. When they act „ you, for nothing will be your due.” 
they dilate the urethra in its poſterior A dilemma is uſually deſcribed, as tho” 

which part, The dilatator poſticus ariſes from it always proved the abſurdity, incon- 
; left a the anterior part of the ſphinRer of the venience, or unreaſonableneſs of ſome 
rteQly, anus, and is inſerted into the poſterior opinion or practice, and this is the moſt 
leuvout and lower part of the @cccieratores, or common deſign of it. But it is plain, 


> 
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advantage of any thing propoſed. As, 
„In heaven we ſhall either have de- 
4c fires, or not: if we have no deſires, 
„ then we have full ſatisfaction: if we 
% have deſires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as 
6 faſt as they ariſe: therefore, in heaven 
% we ſhall be completely ſatisfied.“ 
This ſort of argument may be compoſed 
of three or more members, and may 
be called trilemma. It is alſo called 
| Hllogiſmus cornutus, à horned * 
2 its horns being ſo diſpoſed, that if you 
avoid the one, you run againſt the other. 
It is alſo called crocodilinus, by reaſon 
that as the crocodile leads ſuch as fol- 
low it, into the Nile, and purſues ſuch 
as fly it, to deſtroy them; ſo, whatever 
the adverſary either affirms or denies in 
this kind of ſyllogiſm, is turned to his 
advantage. 
DILIGENZA, in muſic, is uſed for a 
ſoft or ſweet manner of ſinging or play- 
ing. 
DILL, ANETHUM, in botany, a genus 
of the pertandria dig yma clats of — 
the compound flower of which is uni- 
form; the particular ones all conſiſting 
of five lanceolated petals, bending in- 
wards : the fruit is naked, ovated, com- 
- preſſed, and ſeparable into two parts; 
and the ſeeds are two in number, ſub- 
oval, convex, and ftriated on one ſide, 
and plane on the other. 
To this genus Linnzus likewiſe refers 
fennel, which differs only from dill, in 
that its ſeeds are not membranaceous at 
the edge, like thoſe of dill. 
The ſeeds of dill are recommended as 
ood carminatives. 
DILLEMBURG, a city of the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, in Germany, about 
forty miles north of Franctort, and ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Naſſau : eaſt long. 
80 8, and north lat. $0? 45". 
DILLENGEN, a. city of Swabia, in 
Germany, ſituated on the Danube, about 
twenty miles north eaſt of Ulm: eaſt 
long. 10? 20, and north lat. 48 40 
DILLENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
r claſs of plants ; the 
corolla of wha 
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ich conſiſts of five cori- 
aceous, large, roundiſh, and hollow 

tals ; the fruit is roundiſh, and ex- 
ternally covered with a number of cap- 
ſules, which are oblong, and divided by 
a furrow; within, there is a large 
column or pulpous receptacle: the ſceds 
are numerous, and very ſmal!; and 


nidulated underneath the caplules, 
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that it may be uſed to prove the truth or DILUTE. To dilute a 4 is to render 


DIM 


it liquid ; or, if it were liquid before 
to render it more ſo, by the addition of 
a thinner thereto. Theſe things thy 
added, are called diluents, or dilutor,, 
It is requiſite for a diluent, that it be 
fluid, that it be more fluid than th- 
liquor to be diluted ; and finally, that i 
retain its fluidity after a mixture, lt i; 
obſerved, that there is no body endue{ 
with thele three properties beſides water, 
Wine indeed is ſaid to dilute ; but it; 
diluent power depends on its quality, 
joined with its ſtimulating force. Water, 
it it be made warm, dilutes the more. 
DIMAC HE, in antient military affairs, 
a kind of horſemen, anſwering to th: 
dragoons of the moderns. See the article 
DRAGOONS. 
DIMACHZERUS, in antiquity, a gladiz. 
tor who fought with two fwords. 
DIMENSION, in geometry, is «ithe 
length, breadth, or thickneſs ; hence x 
line hath one dimenſion, wiz. length; 
a ſuperficies two, wiz. length and 
breadth ; and a body, or ſolid, has three, 
to wit, length, breadth and thickness. 
D1iMENSION is alſo uſed with regard t 
the power of the roots of an equation, 
which are called the dimenſions of that 
root; as in a cubic equation, the hig. 
eſt power has three dimenſions, Oc. 
DIMETIENT, a term uſed by ſome {er 
diameter. See the article DIAMETER, 
DIMINISHED coLuMN, in architectur. 
See the article COLUMN. 
DIiMINISHED INTERVAL, in muſic, is 3 
detective interval, or an interval that 1; 
ſhort of its juſt quantity, by a lele 
ſemitone, Sc. See INTERVAL. 
DIMINUTION, in architecture, a con- 
traction of the upper part of a column, 
by which its diameter is made leſs than 
that of the lower part. | 
It generally commences from one third 
of the height of the column. 
Vitruvius would have the diminution d 
columns different according to thei! 
height, and not according to their d. 
ameter. But this rule is not found t 
have been obſerved in the antique. Mr. 
Perrault obſerves, that a difterence 0 
orders does not infer a difference in d 
minutions, and Mr. Le Clerc fays, 
diminutions of columns ought to be 
more or leſs ſenſible according as te 
orders are more or leſs delicate. Fd 
inſtance, in the Tuſcan order, where tte 
column is fifteen modules high, the 0. 
minution under the aſtragal may be ite 
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— winutes and a half. In the Doric order, DIMISSORY LeTTERs, in the ahtient 
ion of A; where the column is ſixteen modules, chriſtian church, were letters granted to 
os the diminution may be but five minutes. the clergy, when they were to remove 
utors, In the Ionic, where the column is from their own dioceſe, and ſettle in 
1 i. eighteen modules, the diminution may another, to teſtify that they had the 
n the be but four minutes and a half; and in biſhop's leave to depart, In the canon- 
that , | the Corinthian, no more than four, law, dimiſſory letters are ſuch as are 
u Diminutions are as differently adjuſted ufed when 2 candidate for holy orders 
1 in antique buildings, as in different has a title in one dioceſe, and is to be 


— modern authors. ordained in another: in which cate the 
ut D1iMINUTION, in heraldry, a term uſed for proper dioceſin ſends his letters directed 
ol what the french call briſures, and we to the ordaining biſhop, giving leave 
Vat. denominate differences. See the article that the bearer may be ordained to ſuch 
8 DIFFERENCE. ö a cure within his diſtrict. Perions in- 
fan Diulxvrtox, in law, is where the plain- ferior to biſhops cannot grant theie 
* tiff or defendant in a writ of error letters, unleſs by ſpecial commiſſion; or 
ch alledges to the court, that part of the unleſs the biſhop be at a great diſtance, 
record remains in the interior court not in which caſe the vicar general may 
* certified, and therefore prays, that it may grant ſuch licence; as the chapter may 
e be certified by certiorari, Diminution do, ſede vacante. 
ate cannot be alledged of what is fully cer- DIMOERITZE, in church-hiſtory, a 
, tied, but of ſomething that is wanting, name given to the Apollinarians, from 
-npth; as the want of an original, or a war- x ſeparating the underſtanding from 
* rant of attorney. the human ſoul of Chriſt. a 
; three, DIMINUTION, in muſic, is when there are DIMNESS or SIGHT, a diſorder in 
* ſeveral words which are to make tones, horſes, proceeding from blood- ſhotten 
. and ſeveral quick motions in a cadence, eyes. If the ball of the eye be ſound, 
ard. ſeveral quavers, ſemi-quavers, &c. cor- the cure is effected by keeping the horſe 
f tha reſponding to a crotchet or minim, as warm, with a hood of linnen cloth fitted 
liger when a ſemi-breve is divided into two to his head ; and anointing the eyelids 
A minims, four crotchets, Sc. Of this twice a day, with a compoſition of ſugar- 
_ there are ſeveral kinds, and if done in candy, honey, and white roſe-water, In 
TIM conjoint degrees, it is called trilli, tre- two or thrce days, the eyes will be well 
* moli, circoli mezzi, group, tirate, and it again, after which the creature ſhould be 
in disjoint degrees, it is ſaid to be done blooded. 
co f per ſalto. See the articles TRILL1, In this diforder, you onght by no means 
that it TREMOLI, SALTO, Sc. to clip or meddle with the bladders on 
1 lefſe DIMINUTION, in rhetoric, the exagger- any part of the eye. 
aung what you have to ſay by an ex- DIMORPHOTHECA, in botany, a name 
— preſhon that ſeems to diminiſh it. uſed by Vaillant, for the calendula of 
vr Ta DIMINU IIVE, in grammar, a word Linnzus, See the article CALENDULA. 
> than formed ſrom ſome other, to ſoften or di- DINANT, a town of Germany, in the 
miniſh the force of it, or to (ignify a biſhopric ol Liege, ſituated on the river 
- that thing is little in its kind. Thus cellule is Maeſe, about twelve miles ſouth of 
2 diminutive of cell, globule of globe, Namur: caſt long. 4 50, and north lat. 
* hillock of hill. The Italians abound 9 18, 
o their in diminutives: the French are a good DINANT is alſo the name of a town of 
heir di- deal more reſerved : in engliſh we have Britany, in France, about ten miles 
ur very few. The Latins, and eſpecially fouth of St. Malo: weſt long. 25 5%, and 
„ . Catulius, uſe them as expreſſions of blan- north lat. 487 30“ ; 
EY diſkment, and in that language, as well DINGELFING, a town of Bavaria, in 
HER as in the Italian, French and Engliſh, Germany, fituated on the river Iſer, 
ays, al they are 2 formed from primi- twenty miles ſouth of Landſhvt : eaſt 
"i tives by the addition of a few letters or long. 12% 40ʃ, and north lat. 48% 30“. 
as the ſyllables. They have a very pretty effect DINGLE, a port town of Ireland, in the 
- i in that celebrated addreſs of Adrian to county of Derry, and province of Munſter, 
here the his departing ſoul, which begins, ſituated on Dingle-bay, 74 miles welt. 
he Animula, vagula, blandula, of Limmerick : weſt long. 10% 18% and 
be fue Hoſpes comeſque corporis, &c. north lat. 52% 
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DING WEL, or Dix Wal, a parliament- 
town of Scotland, ſituated at the well 
end of the Cromarty- bay, in the county 
of Roſs : weſt long. 4* 15, north lat. 
$79 860. 

It claſſes with Dornoch, Wick, and 
Kirkwall. 

DINKELSPIEL, a city of Swabia, about 
forty miles north of Ulm. eaſt long. 109 
12*, and north lat. 492. 

DINNER, the meal taken about the middle 

of the day, | 
It is generally agreed to be the moſt ſa- 
Jutary to make a plentiful dinner, and 
to eat ſparingly at ſupper, This is the 
general practice among us. The French, 
however, in imitation of the antient 
Romans, defer their good cheer to the 
evening, and — nas Paternus, an 
eminent italian phyſician, maintains it 
to be the moſt wholeſome method, in a 
treatiſe expreſsly on the ſubject. 
The grand Tartar emperor of China, 
after he has dined, makes publication by 
his heralds, that he gives leave for all 
the other kings and potentates of the 
earth to go to dinner, as if they waited 
for his leave. 

DINUS, a name uſed by ſome phyſicians 
for a vertigo, See the article VERTIGO. 

DIOCALLIA, in botany, a name ſome— 


times uſed for chamæmile. See the article 


CHAMAMILE, 

DIOCESE, denotes a particular diftrict, 
or diviſion, under the direction and go- 
vernment of a biſhop. 

It is the general opinion, that the chriſtian 
church, in the modelling her own ex- 
ternal polity, followed the ſtate and di- 
viſion of the roman empire, and that the 
eccleſiaſtical magiſtracy was originally 
formed upon the plan of the civil, As 
the empire therefore was divided into 
provinces and dioceſes, (a dioceſe, ac- 
cording to Conſtantine's diftribution, 
comprehending ſeveral provinces under 
the direction of a general magiſtrate) to 
the church ſet up her metropolitical and 
atriarchal power, the metropolitan 
— anſwering to the civil magiſtrates 
of provinces, and the patriarchs to the 
civil magiſtrates of dioceſes. This is to 
be underſtood of the ſtate of the church, 
aſter the empire became chriſtian. See 
the articles METROPOLITAN, Par RI“ 
ARCH, PROVINCE, Sc. 
Some pretend that a dioceſe, during the 
three firſt centuries, was never more than 
ſuch a number of people as could meet, 
and ordinarily did meet, in a ſingle con- 
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gregation : others extend the limits ct 
the antient dioceles, ſo as to include 2 
whole city, and the region about it. 
And this is the plain reaſon of that great 
difference we find in the extent of antient 
dioceles, ſome being very large, others 
very imall, according as each city hap- 
pened to have a larger or leſſer ter- 
ritory under its juriſdiction. Diocelcs 
were originally called mapa, pariſhes, 
by which name is to be underſtood the 
epiſcopal city, with the country places 
and villages round it. The name dio— 
ceſe began firſt to be uſed in the fourth 
century, when the exterior polity of the 
church began to be formed upon the 
mode] of the roman empire. 

England in regard to its ecclefiaſtica] 
Rate, is divided into two Provinces, wiz, 
Canterbury and York, and each Pro- 
vince into ſubordinate dioceſes, of which 
there are twenty-two in England, and 
four in Wales. 

DIOCLESIAN krocha, in chronology, 

See the article Epoch. 

DIOCLIA, Nena, in grecian antiquity, 
a feſtival kept in honour of Diocles, whv 
died in defence of a youth he loved. 

DIOCT AHEDRIA, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus of pellucid and cryſtallitorm 
ſpars, compoſed of two octangular py- 
ramids, joined baſe to baſe, without any 
intermediate column. Of theſe ſome have 
long pyramids, others ſhort and ſharp- 
pointed ones, and others ſhort and obtule- 
pointed ones; the two former fpecics 
being found in the hartz-foreſt, and 
the laſt in the mines of Cornwal. 

DIODIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 

dynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſt of a ſingle peta), | 
of the ringent kind. The tube 1s flender 
and longer than the cup, the upper lip 
is erect and bifid, the lower lip is patent, 
and divided into two lanceolated ſeg- 
ments. The fruit is an oval quad- 
rangular capſule, coronated, formed ot 
two valves, and containing two cells: 
the ſeeds are ſingle, of an ovato-ob- 
long figure, ſmooth and flat on one ſide, 
— convex on the other. 

DIOECESIS, F0xn7:;, a dioceſe, See the 
article DIOCESE. 

DIONYSIA, in grecian antiquity, ſolem- I 
nities in honour of &a:ov-@-, or Bacchus, 
ſometimes called by the general name ot 
orgia ; and by the Romans, bacchanalia, 5 
and liberalia, See BAcchANALIA, Cc. 
There were divers, Dionyſia oblerved, 
over all Greece: but thoſe 3 * 
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Athens had more ſplendor and cere- 
monious ſuperſtition than in any other 
part 3 for the years were numbered by 
them: the chief archon had a ſhare in 
the management of them, and the prieſts 
that officiated therein, were honoured 
with the firſt ſeat at public ſhews. But 
at firſt, they were without ſplendor and 
ornaments, being days ſet apart for 
public mirth, and obſerved only with the 
tollowing ceremonies : firſt a veſſel of 
wine, adorned with a vine branch, was 
brought forth, after that followed a goat ; 
then was carried a baſket of figs 3 and 
after all the phalli. At ſome of them, 
it was uſual for the worſhippers in their 
garments and actions to imitate the po- 
etical fictions concerning Bacchus. They 
put on fawn ſkins, fine linnen and mitres, 
carried thyrſi, drums, pipes, flutes, and 
rattles, and crowned themiclives with 
garlands of trees, facred to Bacchus, 
fuch were the ivy, vine, fir, &c. Some 
mitated Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs ; 
expoling themſelves in comical dreſſes, 
and antic motions : ſome rode upon aſſes, 
others drove goats to the ſlaughter. In 
this manner, perſons of both ſexes ran 
about the hills, deſarts, and other places, 
wagging their heads, dancing in ridicu- 
lous poſtures, filling the air with hide- 
ous noiſes and yelling, perſonating people 
diltrafted, and crying aloud EVU, Caen, 
ws Baxxt, Or w Baxxe, or loss xxt, or 
lu Baxyt. 

In ſome of the feſtivals, a company of 
men called Nep:pana, carried long poles, 
at the end of which were fixed things in 
form of a man's privities. The We, 
or myſtical fan ot Bacchus, was a thing 
eſſential to all his feaſts. 

DIONYSIACA, in. grecian antiquity, an 
appellation given to all manner ot the- 
atrical entertainments, from their being 
lacred to Dionyſius, or Bacchus. 

DIUNYSIAN PER10D, in chronology. Sce 
the articie PER10D. 

DIOECIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, the twenty-ſecond claſs of plants, 
comprehending all thoſe which have the 
male and female parts of fructification, 
or the ſtamina and piſtil, on diſtinct 
plants of the ſame kind ; in which re- 
ipett, they bear ſome analogy to qua- 
drupeds, whoſe males and females are 
likewiſe diſtinct. See BOTANY. 

To this claſs belong the willow, hemp, 
poplar, juniper, piſtacchia, yew, Sc. 
in all which, the female plants alone 
produce ſeeds 3 but even theſe prove 
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barren, unle(s planted near the male 
plants, ſo as to be within the reach of 
the farina foecundans. See FARINA. 

DIOMEDIS avis, in ornithology, a bird 
of the duck-kind, about the ſize of the 
common hen, and of a duſky brown co- 
Jour, ſaid to be peculiar to the iſland 
Diomedia, or Tremiti, in the gulph of 
Venice, 

DIOPTER, DIOPTRA, a name ſometimes 
uſed for the hole pierced in fights of 
mathematical inſtruments. See SIGHTS. 

DIOPTRA, among ſurgeons, the ſame 
with ſpeculum. See SPECULUM. 

DIOPTRICS, the ſcience of refractive 
viſion, or that part of optics which con- 
ſiders the different refractions of light 
in its paſſing through different mediums, 
as air, water, glaſs, Sc. and eſpecially 
lenſes, See the articles REFRACTION, 
LENS, Se. | 

DIOSCOREA, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia-hexandria clats of plants, having 
no corolla in either the male or female 
flowers: the fruit is a compreſſed large 
capſule, of a triangular form, contain- 
ing three valves, and divided into three 
cells: the ſeeds are two, compreſſed, and 
ſurrounded, with a large membranaceous 
margin. 

DIOSCURIA, Nera, in grecian an- 
tiquity, a feſtival kept in honour of the 
Dioſcuri, or Caſtor and Pollux, wherein 
the aſſiſtants ſhared plentifully of the 
gifts of Bacchus. 

DIOSMA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five obtuſely 
ovated, ſeſſile, and erecto- patent petals, 
of the length of the cup : the fruit 1s 
compoſed of five capſules, adhering to- 
gether by their inner ſides, and contain- 
ing each a üngle, oblong, and ſharp- 
pointed oval ſced. 

DIOSPOROS, a name antiently uſed for 
Iithoſpermum, or gromwell. 

DIOSPYROS, in botany, a genus of the 
ottandria digynia claſs of plants, called 
by Turnefort, guaiacana, the flower of 
which is monopetalous, very.ſmall, and 
of an oval campanulated figure : the 
truit is a large globole and multilocular 
berry, containing a few ſharp-pointed 
oval ſeeds. See ts LXXIII. fig. 1. 

DIO TA, a name uſed by ſome chemiſts 
for a circulating or double veſſel. 

DIOTOTHECA, in botany, the ſame 
with the morina of Linnæus. See the ar- 
ticle MORINA, 
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DIPHRYGES, in antient pharmacy, the 
ſcoriz, ſediment, or calx of melted 
copper, gathered in the furnace, when 
the metal was run out. 

There are ſuppoſed to be three ſpecies 
of diphryges, one made of a clay, or 
bole dried in the fun ; another made of 
marcaſite, or pyrites burnt ; and a third, 
that of the fæces of copper. See the ar- 
ticle COPPER. 
The laſt diphryges, which taſtes of copper, 
is Kruginous, aſtringent, and vehe- 
mently drying upon the tongue, qualities 
of which burnt oker, though fold for 
diphryges, is deſtitute. It is an aſtrin- 
. a potent cleanſer, abſterſive and 
rier, repreſſes excreſcences of fieſh, in- 
duces malignant and ſpreading ulcers to 
cicatrize, and mixed with turpentine, or 
cerate, diſcuſſes an abſceſs. 
DIPHT HONG, de., in grammar, a 


double vowel, or the mixture of two vowels 


pronounced together, to as to make one. 


ſyllable. See the article VOWTEL. 

The Latins pronounced the two vowels 
in their diphthongs, ae or æ, oe or æ, 
much as we do, only that the one was 
heard much weaker than the other, though 
the diviſion was made with all the deli acy 
imaginable. Diphthongs, with regard to 
the eyes, are diſtingutſhed from thoſe 
with regard to the cars : in the former, 
eicher the particular found of each vowel 
is hrard in the pronunciation, or the ſound 
of one of them is drowned ; or, laſtly, 
a new ſound, different from either, reſults 
from both: the fuſt of theſe only are real 
diphthongs, as being ſuch both to the eye 
and the ear. Diphthongs with regard to 
the ear are cither formed of two vowels, 
meeting in the ſame ſyllable, or whoſe 
ſounds are ſeverally heard; or of three 
vowels in the tame ſyllable, which only 
afford two ſounds in the pronunciation. 
Engliſh diphthongs, with regard to the 
eye and ear, are az, au, ea, ce, oi, co, 
o. Improper engliſh diphthongs, with re- 
gad to the eye only, are aa, ca, co, eu, 
ie, ei, oa, Ge, ue, ui. Steele's Eng, Gr. 

DIPHYES, among natural hiſtorians, an 
appellation given to ſtones reſembling the 
male and female parts of generation in 
mankind. 

DIPLASIASMUS, in medicine, a redu- 
plication of diſeaſcs. 

Di?LASIASMUS is allo uſed for two muſcles 
of the arm, which ſerve to turn it 
round. 

DIPLOEF, in anatomy, the ſoft meditulli- 
um, or medullary ſubſtance, whichlies be- 


twixt the two laminz of the bones of the 
cranium. See the article CRantuny. 


DIPLOMA, an inſtrument or licence given 


by colleges, ſocieties, &c. to a cler 
man to exerciſe the miniſterial ſund 
or to a phyſician to practiſe the prote(] 
&c. after paſſing examination, or ad 
ing him to a degree. 

Dirroua, in chemiſtry, Sc. a double vel. 
fel. To boil in diplomate, is to ſet one 
veſſel, containing the ingredients intend- 
ed to be ated upon, in another larger 
veſſel, full of water, and to this laſt the 
fire is to be applied. 

DIPONDIUS, in the ſcripture-language, 

is uſed by St. Luke to ſignify a certain 
coin, which was of very little value: our 
tranſlation of the paſſage is, Are not ta; 
ſparrows ſold for two farthings? In $t, 
Matthew, who relates the tame thing, 
we read, Are not two ſparrows ſold for a 
foarthing ® The greek reads afarion in- 
ſtead of as. See As. 
Dr. Arbuthnot ſays that this coin was :t 
firlt libralis, or of a pound weight, and 
that even when diminiſhed, it retained the 
name {bella ; fo that dipondius denoted 
two ales. 

DIPPING, among miners, ſignifies the in- 
terruption, or breaking off, of the veins 
of ore; an accident that gives them a 
great deal of trouble before they can diſ- 
cover the ore again. 

DiyrING NEEDLE, or INCLINATGRY 
NEEDLE. See the article NEEDLE. 

DIPSACUS, TEASEL, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetrandria-monopyma claſs of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
only one tubular erect peta}, divided into 
four ſegments at the mouth; its fruit is a 
common receptacle, of a conical figure, 
beſet with long ſcales, and containing a 
ſingle columnar teed with a marginaceous 
rim. See plate LXXIII. hg. 2. 

The leaves of wild teaſel are recommend- 
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the ſtomach. See TEASEL. 
Dirsacus, in medicine, a term uſed by 
ſome for a diabetes. See DIABETES. 
DIPSAS, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
ſo called from its bite creating a thirſt that 
proved mortal. See SERPENT. 


DIPTERE, or Dir rERON, in the antient 


architecture, ſignified a temple furround- 
ed with two rows of columns, which form 
a ſort of porticos, called wings, or illes. 
Pleudo-diptere is the ſame, except that 
inſtead of the double row of columns, 
this was only encompaſſed with a row of 
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TOTES, in grammar, are ſuch nouns 
- have only two caſes, as ſuppetie, ſup- 
etias, Ec. . 8 
MI1PTYCHS, AM, in antiquity, a pub- 
lic regiſter, in which were written the 
names of the conſuls and other magiſtrates 
among the heathens; and among the 
chriſtiays, they were a ſort of tablets, on 
one of which were written the names of 
the deceaſed, and on the other thoſe of the 
living patriarchs, biſhops, Sc. or thoſe 
who had done any ſervice to the church, 
for wham prayers were offered, the deas 
con reading the names at mals. 
It is certain there were prophane dipty- 
cha in the greek empire, as well as ſacred 
ones in the greek church. The prophane 
diptycha were frequently ſent as a preſent 
to princes, &c. on which occalion they 
were finely gilt and embelliſhed, and uſu- 
ally of ivory. Carrion ſuppoſes that ſuch 
reſents were at firſt made to perſons who 
fad been nominated quæſtors, to whom 
they were uſeful. Hence aroſe the cuſtom 
ot diptycha in the antient chriſtian church; 
where ſome diſtinguiſh three forts of dip- 
tycha, one wherein the names of biſhops 
only were written, ſuch eſpecially as had 
been governors of that particular church ; 
a ſecond, in which the names of the hy- 
ing were written, ſuch in particular as 
were eminent for any office or dignity, 
or ſome benefaction or good work, in 
which rank were biſhops, emperors, and 
magiſtrates : laſtly, a third, containing 
the names of ſuch as were deceaſed in ca- 
tholic communion. To eraſe a perlon's 
name out of theſe books, was the ſame 
thing as declaring him a heretic, or ſome 
way deviating from the faith. 

DIRECT, in arithmetic. The rule of three 
direct, is oppoſite to the rule of three in- 
verſe, See the articles RULE OF THREE 
and PROPORTICN, 

DRECT, in aſtronemy. A planet is ſaid 
to be direct, when it appears to an ob- 
lerver on the earth to ga forward in the 
zodiac, or according to the ſucceſſion of 
the ſigns. See the article PLANET. 

Dect, in matters of genealogy, is un- 
derſtood of the principal line, or the line 
ot aſcendants and deſcendants ; in contra- 
Giſtinftion to the collateral line. The 
heirs in the direct lines always precede 
thoſe in the collateral lines. 
ker RAY, in optics, is a ray flowing 
from a point of a viſible object irectly to 
the eye, thro* one and the ſame medium. 

DIRECT c and aue dials, dials drawn 
upon planes that directly face the eaſt and 
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weſt points of the horizon, or parallel to 
the meridian. See DIAL, 

DiRECT ſouth and north dials, are thoſe 
which face directly the north and ſouth 
points of the horizon, or parallel to the 
prime vertical circle. See the articles DIAL 
and DIALLING. 

DIRECT SPHERE. See SPHERE, 

DIRECTION, in mechanics, ſignifies the 
line or path of a body's motion, along 
which it endeavours to proceed, accord- 
ing to the force imprefied upon it. See 
the articles LINE and MOT10N. 

Angle of DIRECT10N, that formed by the 
lines of direction of two conſpiring 
powers. 

Quantity of DIRECTION, a term uſed by 
ſome mathematicians for the product of 
the velocity of the common center of gra- 
vity of a ſyſtem of bodies, by the ſum of 
their quantities of matter: this is nowiſe 
altered by any colliſions among the bodies 
themſelves. 

Magnetical DIRECT1ON denotes the ten- 
dency of the Joad-ſtone, and other mag- 
netic bodies, to certain points called their 
poles » thus, a magnetical needle always 
preſents one of its ends towards the north 
pole of the world, and the other towards 
the ſouth pole. 

DIRECTLY. See Dix Er. 

DIRECTOR, in commercial polity, a per- 
fon who hus the management of the af- 
fairs of a trading company: thus we ſay 
the directors of the India-company, 
South-ſea-company, &c. See the article 
COMPANY, 

The directors are conſiderable propietors 
in the ſtocks of their reſpective compa- 
nies, being choſen by plurality of votes 
from among the body of proprietors. The 
dutch Eaſt-india company have ſixty ſuch 
directors; that of France, twenty-one g 
the britiſh Eaſt-india company has twen- 
ty-four, including the chair-man, who 
may be re elected for four years ſucceſ- 
fively. Theſe laſt have fallaries of 1 f l. 
a year each, and the chair-man 2001. 
They meet at leaft once a week, and 
commonly oftener, being ſummoned as 
occaſion requires. 

But beſides theſe directors, who reſide in 
Europe, and there ſuperintend the gene- 
ral ceconomy of the trading companies, 
there are alſo officers belonging to them 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, under 
the title of directors general, and, by an 
honourable abbreviation, generals. The 
Engliſh give theſe the title of prefidents, 
whereof there uſed to be two in the Eaſt- 
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indies, one at Surat, and the other at 
Bantam. They have the abſolute diſpo- 
ſal of all the company's effects, regulate 
their trade, eſtabliſh new compting-houles, 
and command all the merchants, and 
even captains of ſhips ; make preſents 
to princes, treat with them, make peace 
and war with them, &c, It is true, they 
have a council, but one entirely ſubſer- 
vient to their pleaſure. 


DIRECTOR, in ſurgery, a grooved probe, to 


direct the edge of the knife or ſciſſars, in 
opening ſinuſes, or fiſtulæ, that by this 
means the ſubadjacent veſſels, nerves, and 
tendons may remain unhurt. The ornament 
at the upper part of it, ſee plate LXXIII. 
fig. 3. n® 1. ſerves for a handle; tho ſome- 
times that end is made in the form of a 
ſpoon, as in n* 2. to contain powders 
to ſprinkle upon wounds or ulcers: ſome- 
times alſo it is forked at the end, to di- 
vide the frænum of the tongue, as in 
n? 3. 


DIRECTOR, in anatomy, the ſame with 


the erector penis. See ERECTOR. 


DIKECTRINX, in geometry, the ſame with 


dirigent. See the next article. 


DIRIGENT, or DIRECTRIX, a term in 


geometry, ſignifying the line of motion, 
along which the deſcribent line or ſurface 
is carried in the geneſis of any plane or 
ſolid figure : thus, if the line AB (plate 
LXXIII. fig. 4.) move along the line 
AC, ſo that the point A always keeps 
in the line AC, a parallelogram, as 
ABCD, will be formed, of which the 
fide AB is the deſcribent, and the line 
AC the dirigent ; ſo alſo, if the ſurface 
ABCD be ſuppoſed to be carried along 
CE, in a poſition always parallel to it- 
ſelf, in its firſt ſituation, the ſolid ADFH, 
will be formed, where the ſurface AD 
is the deſcribent, and the line CE the 
dirigent. 


DIRIT TA, in muſic, a term intimating 


that the piece is to be played or fung in 
conjoint degrees: thus, contrapunto alla 
diritta, according to Angelo Berardi, is 
when one 1s obliged to raiſe or fall the 
voice by the ſame degree, i. e. by an 
equal number aſcending or deſcending, 
without making a leap, even of the in- 
terval of a third, 


DIRSCHAW, or D1RcHav, a town of 


Pruſſia, in the palatinate of Culm, fitu- 
ated upon the Viſtula, half way between 
Dantzic and Ghnief, 


DIS, an inſeparable article. prefixed to di- 


vers words, the effect whereof 1s either 
to give them a ſignification contrary to 
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what the Gmple words have, as Aiſling 
diſobey, -&c. or to ſignity a ſeparation 
detachment, Sec. as diſpoſing, diftritay. 
ing, Sc. 

DISABILITY, in law, is when a perſcy 
is rendered incapable of inheritins j: 
or taking that benefit which other 
might have done. 

Dilability may happen four ways, vj 
by the act of an anceſtor, by the act o 
the party himſelf, by the act of God, or 
by the act of the law. 

Diſability by the act of an anceſtor is 
where a man being attainted by trealen 
or telony, his blood becomes corrupte! 
and thereby his children are rendered in- 
capable to inherit, 

Diſability by the act of the party, is when 
one binds himſelf by obligation, that, 
upon the ſurrender of a leaſe, he wi! 
grant a new eſtate of the ſame premile; 
to the leſſee, and afterwards he grant; 
over the reverſion to another, whereby he 
is diſabled to perform his obligation. 
Diſability by the act of God, is where 
a perſon is not ſane memorize, not of 
ſound memory, which incapacitates him 
to make any grant, Sc. and in all caſe 
where he gives or paſſes an eſtate from 
him, after his death, it may be diſan- 
nulled and made void; though it is a 
maxim in our law, that a man of full 
age ſhall never be received to diſable his 
own perſon. 

Diſability by the act of the law, is where 
one, by the ſole act of law, without any 
thing done by him, is rendered incapablc 
of the benefit of the law, as an alien born, 
&c. 

There are alſo, by the common law, other 
diſabilities, as * infancy, and co- 
verture, in reſpect to the making of grants, 
Sc. and by ſtatute in many cales ; for 
papitts are diſabled to make any prelenta- 
tion to a church, or to purchale or take 
lands, &c. Officers not taking the oaths, 
to hold offices, &c. 

DISAFFORESTED, the ſame with de- 
afforeſted. Sce DEAFFORESTED.. | 

DISARMING, in law, the prohibiting 
people to wear arms. See ARMS. _ 
It is an offence, by the common law 0! 
England, for perſons to go or ride arm- 
ed with dangerous and uncommon wea- 
pons : though gentlemen may wear com: 
mon armour, according to their quality. 
It is alſo ordained by ſtatute, that no 
perſons ſhall come before the king's juſtices 
with force of arms, on pain of impriſon- 
ment, &c, 
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D15ARMING the lips of a horſe, in the ma- 

is the preventing them from taking 
nege, 15 the pre ; : of o * 
off the true reſſure OL appul Or tne m_ 7 
when they happen to be lo large as to co- 
N ars. 

disbOSC a Tlox, the ſame with aſſart. 
See the article As SAR T. : 

DISBUDDING of trees ſignifies the taking 
away ſuch branches or ſprigs, newly put 
forth, as are ill placed. : 

11SBURDENING of trees, the taking off 
part of the leaves and fruit, when too 
numerous, that thoſe leſt may grow the 
—_—_ 

DISC, diſcus, in antiquity, a_quoit made 
of tone, iron, or copper, five or ſix fin- 
gers broad, and more thay a foot long, 
inclining to an oval figure, which they 
hurled in the manner of a bowl, to a vatt 
ditance, by the help of a leathern thong 
tied round the perſon's hand who threw 
it, and put through a hole in the middle, 
Homer has made Ajax and Ulyſſes great 
artiſts at this ſport 3 and Ovid, when he 
brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing at 
it, gives an elegant deſcription of this ex- 
ercile, lib. x. ver. 175. 

Dise, in aſtronomy, the body and face of 

the ſun and moon, ſuch as it appears to 

us on the earth; or the body or face of 
the earth, ſuch as it appears to a ſpec- 
tator in the moon, Sc. Sce DIAMETER, 

The diſc in eclipſes is ſuppoled to be di- 

vided into twelve equal parts, called di- 

gits: in a total eclipſe of the luminaries, 

the whole diſc is obſcured ; in a partial 
eclipſe, only a part thereof. 

If we imagine a plane to paſs through 

tie center of the earth, ſo that the line 

which joins the centers of the ſun and 
earth, may be perpendicular to this 
plane, it will make on the ſurface of the 

earth a circle, which will ſeparate the il- 

luninated hemiſphere of the earth from 

the dark. |'This circle, otherwiſe termed 
the circle of illumination, Mr. Keil calls 
the illuminated diſc of- the earth, which 
is directly ſeen by a ſpectator placed at 
the diſtance of the moon, in the right 
line which joins the centers of the ſun and 
euth, All lines drawn from the center 
of the ſun to every ſingle point of the diſc 
we to be accounted parallel; and, there- 
tore, ſince that line which is drawn to the 
c«nter of the diſc is perpendicular to it, 
all the reſt will be perpendicular to it, and 
therefore all lines drawn from the center 
of the ſun, and paſſing through every 
point of any circle upon the earth's ſurface, 
when they are produced, will be perpen- 
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dicular to the plane of the diſc. More- 
over, a ſpectator in the moon will ſee all 
countries, cities, and towns to move up- 
on the diſc, which motion is occaſioned 
by the earth's rotation round its axis, and 
every point will have its way on the diſc ; 
the bigneſs of the earth's dile is to be eſti- 
mated by the angle under which the earth 
is ſeen from the moon. See EARTH. 

Disc, in botany, is an aggregate of florets 
forming, as it were, a plane ſurface. 

Dise, in optics, is the width of the aper- 
ture of teleſcopic glaſſes, whatever their 
form be, whether plain, convex, con- 
cave, &c. 

Disc, in the liturgy of the greek church, 
1s nearly the fame with the patena in the 
latin church. See PaTENA. 

DISCEIT, or DECEITr. See DECEIT and 
DECEPTIONE. 

DISCENT, or DESCENT. See the article 
DESCENT. 

DISCERNING, or DISCERNMENT, among 

logicians, a faculty of the mind, where- 
by it diftinguiſhes between ideas. See 
JUDGMENT and INTUITION. 
On this depends the evidence and certainty 
of ſeveral, even general, propoſitions, which 
pals for innate truths, that, in reality, 
proceed trom this clear diſcerning faculty 
of the mind, whereby it perceives two 
ideas to be the ſame, or different. In 
being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing 
from another, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, 
that exactneſs of judgment, and clear- 
nels of reaſon, which is obſervable in one 
man above another. To the well di- 
ſtinguiſhing our ideas it chiefly contributes 
that they be clcar and determinate; and 
when they are ſo, it will not breed any 
confuſion or miſtake about them, though 
the ſenſes ſhould convey them from the 
ſame object differently on different occa- 
ſions. Locke, 

DISCIPLE, one who learns any thing from 
another: thus, the followers of any teacher, 
philoſopher, Cc. are called diſciples. In 

the chriſtian ſenſe they were followers of 
Jeſus Chriſt, in general; but in a more 
reſtrained ſenſe, the diiciples denote thoſe 
alone who were the immediate followers 
and attendants on his perſon, of which 
there were ſeventy or ſeventy-two. The 
names diſciple and apoſtle are often ſy- 
nonymoully uſed in the 8 
but ſometimes the apoſtles are diſtinguiſhs 
ed from diſciples as perſons ſelected out 
of the number of diſciples, to be the prin- 
cipal miniſters of his religion; of theſe 
there were only twelve. The Latins kept 
the 
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eliſciples on July 15, and the Greeks on 
January 4. 
DISCIPLINE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
inſtruction and government, as military 
diſcipline, eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, Sc. 
Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline conſiſt in putting 
thoſe laws in execution by which the 
church is governed, and inflicting the pe - 
nalties enjoined by them againſt the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of offenders that profeſs the reli- 
gion of Jeſus : the primitive church never 
pretended to exerciſe diſcipline upon any 
t ſuch as were within her pale, in 
the largeſt ſenſe, by ſome act of their own 
profeſſion; and even upon theſe ſhe ne- 
ver pretended to exerciſe her diſcipline ſo 
far as to cancel or diſannul their baptiſm: 
all that ſhe pretended to, was to deprive 
men of the benefits of external commu- 
nion, ſuch as public prayer, receiving 
the euchariſt, and other acts of divine 
worſhip. The church diſcipline was only 
confined to the admonition of the party, 
and to the leſſer and greater excommu- 
nication. 
As to the objects of eccleſiaſtical diſei · 
pline, they were all ſuch delinquents as 
Il into great and ſcandalous crimes after 
baptiſm. - 
Diſcipline, in a more peculiar ſenſe, is 
uſed for the chaſtiſements, or bodily 
puniſhments inflicted, on a religious of 
the romiſh church who has been found a 
delinquent ; or even for that which the 
religious voluntarily undergo or inflict 
on themſelves, by way of mortification. 
DISCLAIMER, in law, is a plea wherein 
is contained an expreſs deniaſof a thing; 
as where upon the diſtreſs of a lord, a 
tenant ſues a replevin, and the lord avows 
the taking, by alledging the tenant holds 
of him as of his lord, and that he diſ- 
trained for the rent unpaid, or ſervice not 
performed: in this caſe, if the tenant 
denies that he holds of him, this is called 
à diſclaimer; and on that account, if 
the lord proves the tenant to hold of him, 
the tenant, on a writ of right, ſhall loſe 
his land. There is likewiſe a difclaimer 
of goods, as when a perſon arraigned of 
felony, diſclaims the goods charged on 
him, though he ſhould be acquitted, 
he loſes the goods. When a defendant 
in his anſwer in chancery, denies his hav- 
ing any intereſt in the thing in queſtion, 
it is alſo a diſclaimer; and to theſe may 
be added a diſclaimer or renouncing an 
executorſhip of a will, or the right to an 
adminiſtration, 
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the feſtival of the ſeventy or ſeventy-two DISCLOSED, a term uſed to 


ic, as by their mixture and , 


DIS 
ſignify buds 
or flowers juſt blown ; alſo . 
newly hatched. See the articles Bon 
FLowerR and HaTcuninc. 

DISCOIDES TRIBULA, a genus of the 
echini-marini, or ſea hedge-hogs. See 
the article EH INIT ES. 

DISCONTINUANCE, in law, ſignifies 
an interruption or ceſſation of the court 
of a thing, and is of two kinds, 1. Dil. 
continuance of eſtate or poſſeſſion, which 
has this effect, that a perſon may not en- 
ter —_ his own land, &c, aliened, what. 

ever his right be to it, of his own au- 
thority, but muſt bring his writ, and ſeck 
to recover poſſeſſion by law. A dilcon- 
tinuance may be by feoffment, fine, re- 
covery, leaſe, and confirmation with war- 
ranty ; but grants of Jand without livery, 
or if made in fee without any warranty, 
are not diſcontinuances. 2, Diſcontinu- 
ance of proceſs, where the opportunity 
to proſecute a ſuit is loſt, or the plaintif 
is put ine die, and diſmiſſed the con. 
After a verdi& in a cauſe, no diſconti- 
nuance is allowed without leave of the 
court, and coſts are uſually given the de. 
fendant on diſcontinuing ſuits. As dil. 
continuance of proceſs 1s helped by ap- 
pearance at common law, ſo all diſcon- 
tinuances and miſcontinuances of the 
plaintiff or defendant, are cured aſter ver- 
dict by ſtatute. 

D1iscONTINUANCE of plea, is when 1ivers 
things ſhould be pleaded to in a fuit or 
action, and ſome thereof are omitted in 
the pleading, Where a defendant's plea 
anſwers to part only, it is a diſcontinu- 
ance as to the part not anſwered, and the 
plaintiff may take judgment by i dit 
for that. But if the plaintiff pleads over 
thereto, the whole action is diſcontinued, 

DISCORD, in muſic, the relation of twv 
ſounds which are always and of them- 
ſelves diſagresable, whether applied in 
ſucceſſion or conſonance. Thus the fe. 
cond, fourth, and ſeventh, with their oc- 
taves, and, in general, all intervals, ex- 
cept thoſe few which preciſely terminate 
the concords, are called diſcords. Di- 
cords are diſtinguiſhed into concinncus 
and inconcinnous intervals. See the a. 
ticle INTERVAL, 

Concinnous D1sCORDS, called by the antients 
emmeli, are ſuch as are fit for muſic, next 
to and in combination with concord. 
Theſe are relations which in themlelves 
are neither very agreeable nor dilagree- 
able, and have only a good effect in mu- 
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tion with the more natural and eſſential 
principl.s, they produce a variety necel- 
fary to our being better 8 4 
Jaconcinnous DISCORDS, by the antients 
called ecmeli, are ſuch as are never choſen 
in muſic, as having too great a harſnneſs 
in them, 3 even the greateſt dit- 
cord is not without its uſe. The eſſen- 
tial principles of harmony, harmonical 
intervals, or concords, are in number only 
eight : the indefinite numbers of other 
ratios are all diſcords. Hence Mr. Mal- 
'colm ſhews the neceſſity of taking ſome 
of the leſs unto ward of theſe dilcords into 
the ſyſtem of muſic. In order to this, 
he conſiders the effect of having none but 
harmonical intervals in the ſyſtem of mu- 
fic. 1. With reſpe& to a ſingle voice. 
If that ſhould move always from one de- 
gree to another, ſo as every note or ſound 
to the next were in the ratio of ſome 
concord, not only the variety, which is 
the life of muſic, would be ſoon exhauſt- 
ed, but the very perfection of ſuch rela- 
tion of ſounds would clog the ear, in the 
fame manner as ſwett and luſcious things 
do the taſte. 2. With reſpe& to muſie 
in parts, that is, where two or more 
voices join in conſonance, the general 
rule is, that the ſucceſſive ſounds of each 
be ſo ordered, that the ſeveral voices ſhall 
be all concords. Now there ought to be 
a variety in the choice of thoſe ſueceſſive 
concords, and allo in the method of their 
ſucceſſion ; all which depends on the 
movement of the ſingle parts, So that if 
theſe could only move in an agreeable 
manner by harmonical diſtances, there 
are but few different ways wherein the 
could move from concord to concord, 
and hereby we ſhould loſe much of the 
raviſhment of ſounds in conſonance. A 
vuiety, therefore, is requiſite, by which 
each ſingle voice, or more in conſonarice, 
may move agreeably in the ſucceſſive 
ſounds, ſo as to paſs from concord to 
concord, and meet at every note iti the 
me cr a- different concord, from what 
they ſtood in at the laſt note. From 
thele two, conſiderations, it appears how 
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DIS, 
notes, there are to be conſidered not only 
the relations of thoſe which ſucceed others 
immediately, but alſo of thoſe, betwixt 
which others intervene. Now the imme- 
diate ſitcreſſion may be conducted fo as 
to produce melody ; and yet among the 
diſtant notes there may be very grots dil- 
cords, that would not be tolerable in me- 
diate facceſſion, and ſar leis in conſonance. 
Thus taking any one ſpecies, for exam- 
ple, that with the greater third, and 
marking the degrees between each term 
and the next, though the progreſſion be 
melodious, as the terms refer to one com- 
mon fundamental, yet there are ſeveral 
diſcords among the mutual relations of 
the terms, e. g. from the fourth to the 
ſeventh greater is 32 : 48, and from the 
ſecond greater to the fixth greater is 


27: 40, and from the ſecond greater to 


the fourth is 27: 32, all diſcords. 
Diſcords may tranſiently paſs upon the 
unaccented part of a meaſure, without 
great offence to the ear. This is called 
hone See SUPPOSITION. 

The harmony of diſcords, is that where- 
in the diſcords are made uſe of as the ſolid 
and ſubſtantial part of the harmony. For 
by a proper interpoſition of a diſcord, the 
ſucceeding concords receive an additional 
grace. 1 hus the diſcords are in muſic, 
what ſtrong ſhades are in painting. See 
the article HARMONY. 

The diſcords are the. fifth when joined 
with the ſixth, the fourth with the fiſth. 
The ninth of its own nature is a diſcord ; 
ſo is the ſeventh. The diſtords are in- 
troduced into harmony with due prepa- 
rations, and muſt be ſucceeded by con- 
cords, which is the reſolution of diſcords. 
The diſcord is prepared by ſubſtituting it 
firſt in the harmony, in quality of a con- 
cord; that is, the ſame note which be- 
comes a diſcord, 1s firſt a concord to the 
baſs note inimediately preceding that to 
which it is a diſcord. Apain, a diſcord 
is reſolved by being immediately ſue eed- 
ed by a concord, deſcending from it only 
by the diſtance of a greater or lefler 
ſecond. | 


imperfect muſic wauld be without any DISCOVERY, in dramatic poetry, a man- 


other intervals that concords ; but in 
what caſes, aud for what reaſons diſ- 
cords are allowed, the rules of can 
lion muſt teach, See HARMONY. 
Beſides the concinnous diſcords uſed de- 
lignedly in muſic, there are ſeveral other 
Gicord relations which happen unavoid- 
0% in an accidental and ihdirett man- 
net. Thus in the ſucceſſion of ſeveral 


A diſcovery 


ner of unzavelling a plot, or fable, in tra- 
ies, comedies, and romances, wherein, 
ſome unforeſeen accident, a diſcoyery 

is made of the name, fortune, quality, 
ec. of a principal perſon, which were 
before unknown. See CATASTROPHE. 
ought never to be in vain, 
by leaving thoſe who remember one ano- 
ther in the ſame ſentiments they were 1a 
6 D before: 


8 
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DIS 
. before : it muſt produce either love or 
hatred in the principal, not inferior cha- 
racters. 
Thoſe diſcoverics which are immediately 
followed by a change of fortune, are the 
moſt beautiſul, as they never fail to pro- 
duce terror or pity, which is the end and 
aim of tragedy. Thus, OEdipus in 
Sophocles, from his diſcovery of being 
the ſon of Jocatta and Laius, immediately 
from the moſt happy becomes the moſt 
- miſerable of mortals. See the atticle 
PERIPETIHA. 
There are ſeveral forts of diſcoveries : 
the firſt, by certain marks of the body, 
either natural or accidental, as that of 
. Ulyſſes, who having received a wouad in 
the thigh by a boar before the trojan war, 
as diſcovered by the old nurſe, upon waſh- 
ing his legs, after his return home in- 
- Cognito. The ſecond is by tokens, and 
: is often uſed by Terence. The third 
is by remembrance. Thus when Ulyſſes 
heard Demodocus ſing his actions at 
Troy, the memory of them drew tears 
from his eyes, and diſcovered him to Al- 
cinous. The fourth fort is made by rea- 
ſoning; but the fineſt of all is that which 
. ariſes from the ſubject or incidents of the 
fable as that of OEdipus, from his ex- 
_ ceflize curioſity, and the letter that Iphi- 
genia ſent by Pylades. | 


-.-- 


- DISCOUNT, in commerce, a term among 


traders, merchants, and bankers. It is 
uſed by the two former on occaſion of 
their buying commodities on the uſual 
time of credit, with a condition that the 
ſeller ſhall allow the buyer a certain diſ- 
count at the rate of ſo much per cent. per 
annum, for the time for which the credit 
is generally given, upon condition that 
the buyer pays ready money. for, ſuch 
commodities, inſtead of taking the time 
of credit. Traders and merchants alſo - 
frequently taking promiſſory. notes for 


monies due, payable to them or order at 


a certain time; and [ſometimes having 
occalion for money before the time is 
elapſed, procure theſe notes to be diſ- 


. .counted-by. bankers: before the time of 


payment; which diſcount is more or leſs, 
according to the credit ang reputation of 
the perſon who drew the note, and the 


indorſer or indorſers. Bills of exchange 


are allo, diſcounted by bankers, and in 
this conſilts one article of the profits of 
banking. See the article Bank, 

The ſieur de la Porte informs us, that 
they. make Se in en in France with 


regard to money due for the purchgle and 
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ſale of commodities, and on account of 
raiſing money by diſcounting bills of cx. 
change; the latter being computed upon the 
principles of common intereſt by ſo much 
on the 1001. whereas that on commodi- 
ties is not only laid on the 1001. but on 
the hundred and diſcount added together. 
The beſt tables of diſcount in our lan- 
guage, are thoſe of Mr. Smart, founded 
upon the true principles of decimal arith- 
metic, By thele it appears, that he who 
allows 51. for the diſcount of 1001. for 
one year at 5 per cent. wrongs himſelf ; 
tor he ought to receive ſo much money 
as at 5 per cent. intereſt will amount to 
100], in one year, and the fum is 
951. 4% 95d. 

DISCOURSE, diſcurſis, among logicians, 
ſignifies the progre ve exetciſh of reaſos 
in the ſearch of truth; as when from 
ſelf-evident principles it diſcovers the 
truth of ſomething it did not know be- 

fore; by means of this, a ſecond; by 
that ſecond, a third; and ſo on. Sce the 

article REASONING, | 

DISCOUS FLOWERS, thoſe furniſhed with 
a diſc. See the article Disc. 

DISCRETE, or DisjuncT PROPCR- 
TION, is when the ratio of two or more 
E of numbers or quantities is the ſame, 

ut there is not the lame proportion be- 
tween all the four numbers. Thus if the 
numbers 3:6::8:16 be conſidered, the 
ratio between 3: 6, is the ſame as that be- 
tween 8: 16, and therefore the numbers 
are proportional; but it is only diſcretely 
or disjunctly, for 3 is not to 6 az6 to 8; 
that is, the proportion is broken off be- 
tween 8 and 3, and is not continued as 
in the following continual proportionals, 

36:12:24. See PROPORTION, 

D1sSCRETE QUANTITY, ſuch as is not con- 
tinuous and joined together. Such is 2 
number whoſe parts being diſtin units, 
cannot be united into one continuum 3; 
for in a continuum, there are no actual 
determinate parts before diviſion, but they 

are potentially infinite. 

'DISCRETIONE, in muſic, mtimates to 
play or ſing with attention and care. 

DISCRETIVE PROPOSITIONS, are thoſe 
where various judgments' are made and 
denoted by the particles but, notaci's- 

mood. Thus, fortune may deprive me d 
my wealth, but not of my Virtue, 15 4 
diltretive propoſition. ea EW 

DISCUS, in antiquity, an inftrument uſed 

by * antie ts in their public games. 5 
is ceftaim ix Was“ uſedl itt the — 
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art for preſerving health and ſtrength- 
ning the conſtitution ;z but as to its from, 
its dimenſions, and various uſes, authors 
diſagree. See the article Dise. 

The ſame exerciſe was performed with an 
inſtrument called o220;, which ſome diſ- 
tinguiſh from the diſcus, becauſe that was 
made of iron, and the diſcus of ſtone; while 
others diſtinguiſh them by the form, the 
aka; being ſpherical, and the diſcus 
broad. 

TISCUSSION, in matters of literature, 
kenifies the clear treating or handling of 
any particular point, or problem, ſo as 
to ſhake off the difficulties with which it 
is embarraſſed :; thus we ſay, ſuch a point 
was well diſcuſſed, when it was well 
treated of, and cleared up. 

D1scu5510N, in a medicinal ſenſe, the ſame 
with diaphoreſis. See DLAPHORESIS. 

DISCUTIENTS, in medicine, are ſuch re- 
medies as, by their ſubtilty, diſſolye a ſtag- 
nating or coagulated fluid, and diſſipate 
the fame without an external ſolution 
of continuity , | 
Diſcutient compoſitions. conſiſt of emolli- 
cnts and attenuants; in which intention 
mercury, cinnabar, opium, and camphor 
are greatly recommended, Diſcutients 
ought to be carefully diſtiuguiſhed from 
ſuppuratives. See DISPERSION and 
SUPPURATIVES. 

DISDIACLASTIC crYSsTaL, the name 
by which Bartholin calls a fine pellucid 
lpar, more properly called parallelopipe- 
dum from its ſhape. See the articles 
CRYSTAL and SPAR. 

DISDIAPASON, or B1sn1aPASON, in 

mulic, a compound concord, deſcribed by 
F. Farran, in the quadruple ratio of 4: 1, 
or 83 2. 
The diſdiapaſon is produced when the 
voice goes diatonically from its firſt to 
its fifteenth ſound, and may be called a 
liteenth,. The voice ordiparily.does not 
1 than from its firlt ſound to the 
diſdiapaſon 3,7. e. it does not go beyond 
the compound, or double octave; fon the 
diſdiapalon is an oftave doubted. The 
voice lometimes riſes ſeveral degrees above 
the diſdiapaſon, but the effort or” ftrug- 
ole disfigures it, and makes it falſe. In 
reality, . the antient ſcale or diagram 
extended only to a diſdiapaſon. 

DISDIAPASPN-DIAPENTE, a concord in a 
lextuple ratio of 1:6. 

DISMIAPASON-SEMI-DIAPENTE, a com- 
pound concord in the proportion of 16: 3. 
ISDIAPASON-DITONE, a compound con- 
lonance in the proportion of 10:2 
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DISDIAPASON-SEMI-DITONE,a compound 


DIS, 


concord in the proportion of 24: 5. 


DISEASE, in medicine, that ſtate of a 


living body, wherein it is deprived of the 
exerciſe of any of its functions, whether 
vital, natural, or animal. 

Some authors have given us compendious 
theo ies of diſeaſes: Bontekoe deduces all 
human diſeaſes from the ſcorbutus; Muſ- 
grave, from the arthritis; Dr. Wood- 
ward, from the bile; {ome from the ye- 
nercal virus, which has lurked in the ſeed 


_ ever ſince the fin of Adam; ſome-ſrom 


extrancous ferments, formed in or out of 
us; and ſome from worms. 
As the actions or conditions of the body, 
lo alfo the diſeaſes or defects thereof may 
be reduced to three general heads, viz. 
thoſe of the ſolids and fluids, and thole 
compounded of both. 


The ſolids, i. e. the bones and fleſh, may 


diſordered five ways, wiz. rendered tur- 


pid by tumors, cut by wounds, corroded 
7 ulcers, Sc. removed out of their 
places, or dilcontinued by fractions and 
contuſions. 8 . 
Diſeaſes of the fluids are in the blood, or 
ſpirits. Thole of the blood ate two, 
ſuch as thicken and retard its motion, or 
ſuch as attenuate and accelerate it. To 
the laſt kind, the fever and feveriſh at- 
fections only belong: all other diſeales 
of the blood belong to the former. 
The diſeaſes of the animal ſpirits ariſe 
either from an intermiſſion or retarda- 
tion of their motion; or a diminution of 
their quantity; or diforder in their qua- 
lity. Laſtly, diſcaſes of the fluids, whe- 
ther thoſe of the blood or ſpirits, ate ſeldom 
long confined thereto, but -ptefently come 
to diſtutb and impede fome of the ſunc- 
tions of the ſolid parts, and at laſt corrupt 
the ſubſtance of the ſolids themſelves: 
hence axiſe compound or complicated 
diſcafes, which are infinitely various. 
The learned Bocrhaave furniſhes us with 
an accurate and ſcientifical Auviſion of 
diſeaſes into thoſe of the ſolids and fluids, 


to which we refer the reader. 


All diſeaſes are owing to the bad regn- 
lation of our lives, either from too much 
or too little ſleep, too much or too little 
exerale, Sc. Sometimes they are cauſed 
by things without, and very often by an 
abufe bt food; that is; 74 intempe- 
rante in eating and drinking, which is 
ſo much the more injurĩous to us, becauſe 


it aſſes us inwardly,” Bce ReGrMES, 


Mr. Hacquet rejects the ſyſtem of the 


'* matertaliffs, who conſidered all diſeaſes as 
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entia nova, or new productions, and en- 
2c2vours to account for all new modifi- 
on a deſtruction of proportions, 
die en. ne ſtructure of parts: he 
(itt '.. > preflure, ſtructure, and con- 
the nerves affecting the fluids, 
de the principal cauſe of diſtempers; 
and undertakes to prove, that the firſt 
operations of poiſons and infections is on 
the ſpirits, and from them communicated 
to the blood. 

To attain a complete hiſtory of diſeaſes, 
ſuch enquiries are to be made, and cir- 
cuinſtances known, which ſhow the ge- 
nius and ſtate of the diſeaſe; and the 
operations and effects of the medicines 
are to be carefully obſerved. A particu- 
lar regard muſt be had to the ſymptoms 
which differ ſtrangely in all different ſub- 
jefls, on account of the various conſti- 
tutions of different bodies. It will there- 
fore be neceſſary to enquire into the age, 
ſex, ſtructure, and habit of the body; or 
the acquired habit and ſtrength of the 
patient; and whether he has an heredi- 
tary diſpoſition to this or that diſeaſe. 
From the different conſtitution of the 
parts, ariſe the diſferent ſtate and mecha- 
niſm af the ſolids and fluids, and a prone- 
nels to certain diſeaſes ; as alſo, the va- 
riety of manners and inclinations. In 
childhood, there is a remarkable ſoftnels 
of the fibres, a lax and thin habit, with 
an abundance of ſerum ; young perſons 
have tenſe and contractile fibres, with 
more hot blood, which is more apt for 
motion: thoſe that are old have a great 
rigidity of the ſolids, and a ſtraitneis of. 
the paſſages, veſſels, and canals, with a 
ſalſo · ſulphurcous dyſcraſy of thehumours, 
Likewiſe, regard muſt be had to the fe- 
male ſex, fox they are not only obnoxious 
to diſtinct diſeaſes, which ariſe from dil- 
orders of the meaſes and child- bearing, 


but the ſyſtem of their nerves is likewiſe 


more wgak ; whence they are more liable 
to ſpaſtic and convulſive diſorders, and 
are more eaſily reſtored to health than 
men, See MENSES, PREGNANCY, &c. 

It is likewiſe proper to know whether 


the patient be of a lax or, tenſe habit of 


body, whether the veſſels are lender and 
numerous, or large and few z becauſe in 
narrow and {lender canals, the progreſive 
motion of the fluids is more diſhcult, 
as well as the ſecretions and excretions : 
for theſe are more quick and ready when 
the fibres are tenſe, and the veſſels pretty 
large. Whence we may obſerve, that 
they are more liable to duprders, and 
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row well with more difficulty, whot 
bres are more ſtrong, and whole circy. 
lation of the fluids is more quick. The 
ſame may be ſaid of lean and fat perſons, 
Regard muſt alſo be had to the colour of 


the face and ſkin. A fair, florid, and 
clear complexion, ſhow the purity of the 
lymphatic fluids ; if it be livid, lurid 
and yellow, they diſcover a ſalino- ful. 
phureous impurity of the ſame, and x 
difordered ſecretion in the proper organs 
eſpecially in the liver. It appears jrom 


wlaily obſervation, that the debility, de. 


ſects, and faults of the viſcera and fibres 
as well as diſeaſes proceeding from thence, 
often deſcend to children; and the prac. 
titioner ſhould be informed hereof : for 
cage imbecilities and weakneſſes are 
more difficult to be cured, more readily 


return, and tire the phyſician's patience, 


It is likewiſe neceſſary to know the 


_ ftrength ; whether the patient's ſpirits are 


low, eſpecially in the beginning of an 
acute dileafe, for weakneſſes and low. 
neſſes are then bad figns + but if the per. 
ſon is in ſtrength and vigoyr, which ap- 
your from the motion and impulſe of the 
vids, there are great hopes of recovering 
health. 
We are not only to examine the condi- 
tion of the body, but the ſtate of the 
mind, and what diſorders it is liable to, 
becauſe there is a wonderful connection 


between the mind and the body. For a 


greater tenſity and mobility of the fibres 
and ſolids, diſpoſe the mind to anger; 
whereas a laxity and defeR of the vis mo- 
trix, ſhows the perion to be difpirited, 
timid, and fearful. On the other hand, 
anger increaſes the tone and contrattions 
of the ſolids, and renders the ffuids more 
impetuous; but timidity diffolves and de- 
jeAs the ſtrength, whence the circulation 
of the fluids is more ſlow. Terror greatly 
conſtringes the ſurface and extreme pat 
of the body, and drives the blood to the 
interior = noble parts; that is, the pre- 
cordia and head; whence proceed grits- 


ous diſorders, eſpecially of the genus ner- 


volum. The ſame may be ſaid of fad. 
neſs, which often proceeds from a defett 
of the viſcera, an a faulty circulation d 
the fluids, as in the bypocondriac pal- 
ſion : but when its hurttul influence 2t- 
tacks the ſolid parts, it wonderfully de. 
[ne the ſtrength of the whole 1 and 

urts its functions, relaxing and leſſen- 


wg the ſtrength of the fibres. See the at- 
ticles AXGER, 'T1MIDITY, 'T3RROR» 
Fc. 
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the mind is not compoſed, and at eaſe, 
un ſubject to various paſſions and com- 
motions, diſeaſes are cured with greage 
dificulty ; therefore, enquiry is to be 
made whether the patient is not addicted 
0 hard ſtudy, and to profound and fa- 
tigving meditation: for it can hardly be 
;mmagined what a conſent there is between 
the brain and its membranes, as well as 
between the ſtomach and the adjoining 
inteſtines. See CONSENT of parts. 
Refides, it is neceſſary to conſider the 
place where the patient lives, the nature 
of the air, and his uſual diet, See the 
articles AIR and DIET. 
Enquiry muſt be made into the kind of 
lie: whether it be laborious or unactive, 
requiring exerciſe or ſedentary z whether 
the perſon be a courtier, or a ſoldier; a 
fudent, or a tradeſman; whether he be 
converfant among metals or minerals, 
or work at the fixe; for every kind ot 
life produceth particular diſeaſes ; thus 
braſiers are ſubject to diſeaſes of the — 
huſbapdmen, to thoſe of the breaſt; makers 
of ſtarch, to coughs and aſthmas ; por- 
ters, to aſthmas, ruptures, and buriting 
of the veſſels in the breaſt ; tallow-chand- 
lers, to diſeaſes of the head and ſtomach; 
workers in tow, hemp, and ſuk, to ſhort- 
yes of breath; leather - dreſſers are ge- 
rerally cachectic and hydropical ; run- 
ners of races are often troubled with a 
ſhortneſs of breath, and ſpit blood; car- 
penters are ſubject to fore eyes; night- 
men are apt to be blind ; plaſterers are 
ſubjeft to ſhortneſs of breath, and con- 
ſumptions; waſherwomen are liable to 
Cithculties of breathing, and drophies ; 
makers of oil are cachectic and aſthma- 
tic; plumbers are ſubject to palſies; 
bouſe-painters are generally valetudina- 
ans, cachectie, and paralytic ; fiſher- 
men have ulcers in their legs; bakers 
are ſubject to coughs, hoartenefs, and 
lippitude, as well as a conſtipation of the 
pores ; cutters of tobacco are ſubject to 
the vertigo ; and the like, 


Another thing to be examined is the ex- 


cretions, for unleſs theſe are regular, 
health cannot be maintained ; and there- 
fore, if they are too plentiful, or defeive 
and ſuppreſſed, they will cauſe various 
diforders. Regard is alſo to be had to 
perſpiration, which carries off more mat- 
ter than all emunQories beſides. See 
EXCRETION and PERSPIRATION. 

The practitioner ſhould likewiſe enquire 
what diſeaſes the patient has been ſubject 


to, at what time, and how cured ; for 
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ir often happens in the raſh and impro- 
dent cure of diſeaſes, that terrible and 
dangerous ſymptoms are produced, and 
that the driving away one diſeaſe, is pro- 
duRtive of a much worſe. 

Sometimes diſeaſes are ſtrangely compli- 
cated, inſomuch, that if the patient was 
aftected with the hypocondriac paſſion, or 
a cachexy, ſcurvy, debility of the head, 
ſpitting of bload, conſumption, piles, 
gravel, or gout, another diſtemper ſuper- 
venes, which requires the utmoſt pru- 
dence, and a different method of cure. 

It is likewiſe neceſſary to inquire whe- 
ther the patient is plethoric, or cacochy- 
mic; what is the ſtate of the ſtomach, 


and inteſtines z what is the condition of 
the liver, whether the circulation _— 


U 
it be impeded ; whether the bile be duly 
lecreted ; what is the ſtate of the lungs ; 
and, laſtly, the temperies of the brain, 
and nervous ſyſtem, are to be conſidered. 
Theſe things being mutually conſulted, 
we muſt proceed to the diſeaſe itſelf, as 


whether it be common, or epidemic ; 


whether the virulence appears on the ſkin 
in puſtles, or otherwiſe. As there is no 
fever or other diſeaſe which has not ſen- 
ſible remiſſions and intermiſſions of the 
ſymptoms, the phyſician ought to know 
the ſtate of the natural, vital, and animal 
functions, as well in, as out of the pa- 
roxyſm. 

In acute difeaſes, we may know the ge- 
nius and force of the _— from the 
reſpiration, nature, and condition of the 
pulſe ; beſides, as no patient dies with- 
out an inflammation and internal mor- 
tification, and as the inflammation of 
the ſtomach and membranes are produced 
eaſily in acute diſeaſes, and in the chro- 
nic the mortifications of the viſcera put 
a period to human life, the phyſician 
ſhould carefully attend to theſe fatal 
ſymptoms, in order to manage the diſ- 
eaſe with greater certainty, 

Likewiſe, the ſtate of the prima vie is 
carefully to be examined, as whether they 
are replete with ſordes; whether the body 
is coſtive, or otherwiſe, &c. 

It is likewiſe neceſſary to obſerve the 
— of the medicines, and what 
changes they produce, whether the force 
and vehemence of the ſymptoras mitigate 
or increaſe z or whether nothing of this 


kind happens. See Mrolicixs. 


Many diſeaſes, and elpecially fevers of 
all kinds, attack the patient all at once, 
and are attended with particular ſymp- 
toms, requiring ſometimes one kind of 

; management, 
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therefore, the cauſes of theſe diſeaſes can 
be nothing elſe but ſuch as are common 
to many men, and equally affect them 
all. The moſt common of which is the 
unhealthy ſtate of the air : but this alone 
is not ſufficient for the generation of epi - 
demic diſeaſes; for it is evident from ob- 
ſervation, that, in the ſame climate, and 
the ſame conſtitution of the heavens, a 
diſeaſe ſhall infeſt the inhabitants of one 
place, and not another, as appears from 
the ſmall-pox, dyſenteries, and miliary 
Fevers : wherefore, recourſe muſt be had 
to the nature of exhalations from pools 
and marſhy places, which are replete 
with ſulphureous, vitriolic, aluminous, 

- bituminous, ſaline, and other particles. 

Regard muſt likewiſe be had to the differ- 
ent way of living, and kinds of aliments, 
from whence the cauies of epidemic diſ- 
eaſes differ in their nature, matter,  tex- 
ture, power, and virtue; and affect the 
Aructure and motion ot the body in a pre- 
ternatural manner: theſe cauſes and con- 
current circumſtances being known, an 
epidemic diſeaſe may be predicted, and 
the beſt methods of cure adviſed. 
'The method of diſtinguiſhing the-various 
kinds of diſeaſes, is affixed to our ac- 
count of theſe diſeaſes, as they occur 
under their ſeveral. names, and is thexc- 
fore omitted here. 

Endemic Dis EAs ES. See the article Ex- 
DEMIC DISEASES, | 

Epidemic DISEASES, 
DEMIC DISEASES, w 

DISEMBOGUE, in the ſea-language, 1s 
faid of a ſhip that paſſes out of a guiph 

or bay into the open ſea: a river is alſo 
faid to diſembogue or diſcharge itſelf into 
the ſea. | 
ticle EX or. | 

DISFRANCHISING, among eiviliane, 
ſignifies the Jepriving 2 perſon of the 
rights and priviliges of a tree citizen or 
ſubject. See FRANCHISE, ; 

DISGORING, in the manege, the diſper- 
ſing an inflammation or ſwelling. See 
the article DISPERSION. 

DISGUISE, a counterfeit habit. Perſons 
doing unlawful acts in diſguiſe, are by 
our ſtatutes ſometimes ſubjected to great 
— and even declared felons. Thus 

y an act, commonly called the black 
act, perſons appearing diſguiſed and 
armed in a ſoreſt, or grounds in- 

cloſed, or hunting deer, or robbing a 

warren or afiſh-pond, are declared felons. 

6. 


See the article Er1- 


Ar- 
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management, and ſometimes another : DISH, amon 


DIS 


g miners, denotes a woods, 


meaſure, wherein they are obliged t, pISPA 
meaſure their ore: it is kept by the bar. mark 
maſter, and contains about 672 fold abou 
inches. See ORE. | ſight 
DISHERISON, a term uſed in old writs, ung 
for diſinheriting. = {to 
DISJUNCT ProPoRTION, the fame wit lel u 
that otherwiſe called diſcrete. Sce the x. FS be 
ticle D1SCRETE. | take 
DISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparit» Wi and 
or disjoins. Thus, or, neither, &c. which ſtan 
in connecting a diſcourſe yet ſeparates th them 


parts of it, are called disjunctive co. i will 


junctions. let c 
DisjuxcTIVE PROPOSITION, in logic, i; Wi faſte 
that where of ſeveral predicates we affun mar 
one neceſſarily to belong to the ſubje&t, — 
the exchuſion of all the reſt, but leave tha DISP/ 
particular one undetermined. Such i; _ 
the major of the following disjunQire _ 
{yllogiſm. 1 dilps 
The world is either ſelf-exiſtent, or the and 
work of (:me finite, or of ſome in. 1504 

finite being. — 

But it is not ſelf- exiſtent, nor the walk DISP: 
of a finite being. F . 
Therefore it is the work of an infinite befo 
being. or O0 
DISK, or Disc. See the article Disc, RF PYY 
DISLOCATION, in ſurgery, the far: Ser. 
with luxation. Sce LUXATION, DISPI 
DISMA, a town of Japon, ſeparated fron WW8 dete 
Nanqueſaque only by à narrow can; pref 
The Dutch have a very fine magazits uled 
there. Bau 
DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is applict Bat 
to birds that have neither feet nor leg, Oc. 
and alſo to lions and other animals whole the 
members are ſeparated, See MEMBERED m 


DISMEs, decimæ, a term formerly wi! 
for tithes. Sec the article T1THE. 
DISMOUNTING, in the military art, tt! 
act of unhorfing. Thus to diſmount the 
2 dragoons, Cc. is to make then 

Alight. 

—— NTING CANNON, is the breakit; 
their carriages, wheels, axletrees, or an) 
thing elſe, ſo as to render them unfit fe 
ſervice. b 

DISORIENTATED, a term chiefly us 
in ſpeaking of dials, which have ber 
ſome how altered from the ſituation d 
directly facing the eaſt or any other d 
the cardinal points, See the articles Dia 
and DIALLING. 

DISPARAGEMENT, in ourJaw, is fe 
perly uſed for the matching an beit " 
marriage under his degree, or againlt c- 
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mark upon the muzzle ring, or there- 


| douts, of a piece of ordnance, fo that a 
| bebt Ine taken upon the top of the baſe- 
| ring againſt the touch-hole, by the mark 
et on or near the muzzle, may be — 


el to the axis of the concave cy 


| The common way of doing this, is to 


take the two diameters of the baſe-ring, 


and of the place where the diſpart is to 


tand, and divide the difference between 
them into two equal parts, one of which 
will be the length of the diſpart which is 
tet on the gun with wax or pitch, or 
faſtened there with a piece of twine or 


marlin, By means of an inſtrument it 
| may be done with all poſſible nicety. 


DISPATCH, a letter ſent abroad by a 
courier on ſome affair of ſtate, or other 


| matter of importance. The buſineſs of 


diſpatches lies upon the miniſters of ſtate 
and their clerks. : 
Pisrarch allo ſignifies the packet or mail 


containing ſuch letters. 


DISPAUPER. A perſon ſuing in forma 


| pauperis, is ſaid to be diſpaupered if, 


before the ſuit is ended, he has any lands 
or other eſtate fallen to him, or if he does 
any thing to niake him lole his privilege. 


| Sec the article FORMA PAUPERIS, 


DISPENSARY, or DISPENSATORY, de- 
notes a book containing the method of 
preparing the various kinds of medicines 
uſed in pharmacy. Such are thoſe of 
Bauderon, Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, 
Bates, Meſue, Salmon, Lemery, Quincy, 
&c, but the lateſt and moſt eſteemed are 
the Edinburgh and London Diſpenſa- 
tories. In compiling this laſt, the chief 
care of the college of phyſicians was to 
expunge the medicines no longer made 
ule of in general practice, and to inſert 
ſuch as have come lately into eſteem ; 
and alſo to examine the articles they have 
retained or given admiſſion to, both in 
regard to their pharmaceutic compoſition, 
and upon the genuine principles of me- 
dicine, The apothecaries in and about 
London are obliged to make up their 
compound medicines according to the 
formulas preſcribed in the college diſ- 
penſary, and are enjoined to keep al- 
ways ready in their ſhops all the me- 
dicines there enumerated. See the ar- 
ticle PHARMACOPOEILA, 

ISPENSARY, or DISPENSATORY, 1s hke- 
wile a magazing or office for ſelling me- 
dicines at prime coſt to the poor. The 
college of phyſicians maintain three of 


— 


theſe in London, one at the college itlelf 
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Dis ART, in gunnery, is the ſetting a 


Point of DiSPERS10N, in 


DisPERSLON © of Lufkarnnation:s, 


DIS 


in Warwick-lane ; another in St. Peter's 


alley, Cornhill; and a third in St. Mar- 
tin's- lane. 


DISPENSATION, in law, the granting 


a licenſe of doing tome certain action that 
otherwiſe is not permitted. 

'The greateſt dealer in diſpenfations is the- 
pope, who claims the office jure dioino, 
and extends it to every thing. The more 
moderate of the romaniſts themſelves de- 
ny that he can give a diſpeniation for 
any thing contrary to the divine law, or 
the law of nature; and confine him to 
what is contrary to politive laws, or to 
things relating to faſts, marriages, hold- 
ing ſeveral benefices, &c, and they limit 
him even in theſe things. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury has a 
power, by ſtatute, of diſpenſing in any 
cauſe wherein diſpenſations were for- 
merly granted by the fee of Rome; and 
as well to the king as his ſubjects ; and 
during the vacancy of the archbiſhop's 
lee, the guardian of tho ſpiritualities may 
grant diſpenſations. Every biſhop of 
common right has the power of inttitut- 
ing into benefices, aud ot diſpenſing in 
common caſes, Sr. A dilpentation of 
the king, makes a thing prohibited law- 


tul to be done by the perſon that has it, 


though a thing evil in itielf will not ad- 
mit of a diſpenſation. And where the 
tubje& has an immediate intereſt in an 
act of parliament, the king cannot diſ- 
2 with it; but may, if the fuit be the 
ing's own only, for the breach of a penal 
law that is not to the damage of a third 
perſon. 
There is a diſpenſation by an obe, 
which is where a ſtatute tends to reitrain 
ſome prerogative incident to the perſon 
of the king, as the right of pardoning, 
or commanding the ſervice of the ſubjects 
for the benefit of the public, &c. each of 
which prerogatives are inſeparable trom 
the king, and therefore, by a claule 20 
obflante, ſuch a ſtatute may be diſpen!ed 
with. See the article NON OBSTANT&. 


-DISPENSATORY, or D1s?2Ex5aRy. Sce 


the Wticle Dis8PENSARY. 


DISPERSION, in general, ſignifies the ſcat - 


tering or diſſipating ſomething. Hence, 


D1$SPERS1ON, in optics, the ſame with the 


divergency of the rays of light. 
ioptrics, the 

point from which refracted rays begin to 

Aiverge, where their refraction reads 

them divergent. Sce REFRACTION. 

in me- 

dicine and furgcry, is the rewwr ing the 
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inflammation, and reſtoring the inflamed 
part to its natural ſtate. 
Though the methods uſed to cure inflam- 
mations be vatious, according to the 
ſeveral cauſes and ſupervening ſymptoms, 
with other various circumſtances, yet as 
the inflammation conſtintly ariſes from 
an inſpiſſation of the blood in its ſmalleſt 
veſſels, the grand intention of each of 
theſe methods ſhould be, to open ſuch 
ſmall veſſels as are thus obſtructed, and to 
reſtore the blood to its natural conſiſtence 
and free circulation. 
If the cauſe of the inflammation is found 
to be external, and obvious to the ſenſes, 
as thorns, ſplinters, the point of a ſword, 
bullets, or any other foreign body ſtuck 
into the part, nothing can be more ſer- 
viceable than ſpeedily and carefully to re- 
move whatever is lodged there, it it can 
be done with ſafety. So alſo, when the 
inflammation proceeds from too ſtrait a 
bandage in wounds, &c, or from a lux- 
ation or fracture, the firſt and principal 
buſineſs is ſpeedily to remove the ban- 
dage, or elle ſet the fracture, or reduce 
the luxation. 
When the external cauſes are once re- 
moved, and when the inflammation is 
great, and proceeds from internal cauſes, 
it is in both caſes very uſeful to open a 
vein, either in the arm or foot, and to 
draw off a large quantity of blood pro- 
portionable to the ſtrength and habit of 
the patient ; giving afterwards a briſk 
urge, not one that heats the body, but 
judiciouſly accommodated to the age and 
conſtitution of the patient ; and if the 
ſymptoms do not remit and grow milder, 
— muſt be ted at diſeretion. 
To reſolve and attenuate the inſpiſſated 
blood in the ſmall veſſels, benefit may 
ariſe from internal medicines, which are 
watry, diluent, cooling, and attenuating ; 
but aliments which are of a difficult 4 
gaſtion, ſuch as pickled or ſalted meats, 
. with all ſpices and fermented liquors, or 
any thing elſe that may heat the blood, 
are to be altogether avoided. With re- 
gard to the regimen and diet, the moſt 


per aliment ſeems to be broths and 


drinks, made with barley, oats, or flour ; 
alſo viper's graſs, ſuecory, chervil, ſorrel, 
endive, apples, and vegetables of the like 
nature. 

With regard to external medicines, it 
muſt be generally ohſerved never to ap- 
ply hot remedies to hot conſtitutions, nor 
the contrary. Among the domeſtic me- 
dicines cow's dung, freſh and warm, 
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mixt with warm vinegar, is an ani... 
tion of no ſmall — : the — 
medicines ſhould always be applied hy 
and the diſordered limMfirſt well rujy, 
with a cloth dipped in ne warm 0 8 
cutient fomentation, before any freſh * 
taplaſm be laid on. Of the cooling «x. 
ternal medicines proper in this cale, 25. 
the litharge vinegar, applied warm a 
linnen rags folded together; or hot vine 
gar mixt with red-lead, or with bole. 
armoniac, and applied in the ſame man. 
ner. Among the hot remedies for cg 
conſtitutions, are ſpirit of wine alone, a 
camphorated ſpirit ; or either of thek, 
with an admixture of a ſmall quanit 
of venice-treacle applied on a linnen 
cloth ; alſo ſpirit of wine mixed wit 
lime-water, or even lime-water alone; 
or hungary- water with lapis calaminaii, 
cerus, ſal armoniac ; or a mixture of z 
pint of rectified ſpirit ef wine with two 
ounces of caſtile ſoap. 


DISPLAYED, inheraldry, is underſtoodd 


the poſition of an eagle, orany other bird, 
when it is ere, with its wings expand. 
ed or ſpread forth. See plate LXXII. 


fig. 5. 
DISPONDEE, dip ondæus, in the greek and 


latin poetry, a double ſpondee or for; 
conſiſting of four long ſyllables, 
bavuaZnlev, maccenates, concludentes, 


DISPOSITION, in architecture, the jut 


placing the ſeveral parts of an edißee 
according to their proper nature 220 
office. See the article BuiLDixc. 


Disrosiriox, in rhetoric, the placing 


words in ſuch an order as contribute 
moſt to the beauty and ſometimes ere 
to the ſtrength of a diſcourſe. 

Nature formed man with a taſte wu 
makes him ſenſible of harmony and ci 
dence : for this we need only conſult nu. 
ture, ſtudy the genius of the language an. 
ſound, and, as it were, interrogate out 
ears: for let a thought be ever ſo bear 
titul in itſelf, if the words which exp 
it are ill placed, the delicacy of the e 
is ſhocked at it; a harſh and unharms 
nious compoſition grates it, whereas it! 
generally 
and flowing. There are no exprellies 


however harſh they may appear in then- 


ſelves, but _- contribute to the hat: 


mony of a diſcourſe, when judicioulf 


ranged. Ifocrates was the firſt amo 
the Greeks that made them ſenſible 
the beauty of diſpaſition, as Cicero © 
the Romans, 
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DIS 
DISPROPORTION, A general term for 


any kind of irregularity, or want of pro- 
portion in the parts of a thing, See the 
article PLOPORTION. ; 

DISPROVING, in rhetoric and logie, the 
ſame with refutation. See the article 
REFUTATION. 

DISPUTA TION, in the ſchools, a conteſt, 
either by word or writing, on {ome point 
of learning for a degree, prize, or for an 
exerciſe. See DEGREE and Tuk sis. 

DISQUISITION, a ferivus and exact ex- 
amination into the circumſtances of any 
affair, in order to diſcourſe cl:arly about 
it, See REASONING. 

DISS, a market-town of Norfolk, on the 
river Wayency, üxteen miles fouth of 
Norwich. 

DISSECTION, in anatomy, the cutting 
up a body, with a view of examining the 
ſtructure and uſe of the parts. See the 
article ANATOMY. 

Le Gendre obſerves, that the diſſection 
of a human body, even dead, was held a 
facrilege till the time of Francis I. and 
the fame author aſſures us, he has ſeen a 
conſultation held by the divines of Sala- 
manca, at the requeſt of Charles V. to 
ſettle the queſtion whether or no it were 
lawful in point of conſcience to diſſect a 
human body in order to learn the ſtruc- 
ture thereof. 

It is eaſily perceived that ſurgery and 
phyſic muſt improve in a country, accord - 
ing to the opportunities of enquiring into 
the ſtructure of the animal economy ; 
for wiiich reaſon we could with that ſtu- 
dents in anatomy were furniſhe l with 
ſubjects for diſſection in this country, in 
as great abundance, and with as little in- 
convenience, as in France. 

DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful diſpoſ- 
leſſing a perſon of his lands or tenements. 
It is of two forts, either ſingle diſſciſin, 
which is committed without ſorce of 
arms, or diſſeiſin by force of arms, more 
properly termed deforcement. See the ar- 
ticle DEFORCEMENT. 

The diſturbing a perſon from ertring on 
his land, or hindring him from tilling 
it, are both diſſeilins of land; and denial 
of rent, when lawfully demanded, is a 
diſſciſin of the rent. 

If a diſſeiſor, after he has expelled te 
night owner, gains peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the lands five years without claim, 
and continues in poſſeſſion ſo 35 to die 
ſeiſed, and the land deſcends to his heirs, 
they will hae a light to the poiſ.u.vn 
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till the owner recovers at law; and here 
the owner ſha'l loſe his citat2 for ever, if 
he do not proſecute his ſuit within the 
time limited by the ttatuie of lunita- 
tions. 


DISSEISOR, a perſon who is gvilty of 


dilleilin. Sce the preceding article. 


DISSEN IL ERS, feparatitts from the tervice 


and worſhip of tue church of England. 
At the revolution a law was enacted, that 
the itatutes of queen Elizabeth and king 
James I. concerning the diicipline of the 
church, ſheuld not extend 10 the pro- 
teſtant diffenters. Perſons diſſenting, 
however, are to ſubſcribe the declaration 
of 30 Car. II. cap, 1. aud take the oaths 
of fidelity, c. Beſides, they are not to 
hold their meetings till their place of 
worſhip is certified to the biſhop, or to 
the juſtices of the quarter ſeſſions, and 
regiſtered, +» Alſo they are not to keep 
the doors of their meeting-houſes locked 
during the time of divine ſervice, And 
to ſecure to them the free exerciſe of their 
religion, whoever diſturbs or moletts 
them in the performance of divine wor- 
ſhip, on conviction at the ſeſſions is to 
forfeit twenty pounds by the ſtatute 
1 William and Mary, Unleſs diltenters 
conform and receive the ſacrament as ad- 
miniſtered by the church of England, they 
are excluded from holding any public 
places under the government. 

The diſſenters tolerated by law, may be 
reduced to four claſles, i. preſbyteri- 
ans, incependants, anabaptiſts, and qua- 
kers; to which may be added another 
ſect, which ſome years ago obtaincd a 
toleration in thus country, namely, the 
un:tas fratrum, or moravians. See the 
articles PRESBYTERIANS, AN ABEAP- 
TisTS, Ec. 


DISSIMILAR, in general, an appella- 


tion given to things which are unlike : 
thus the ſeminal or firſt leaves of plants, 
are called diſſimilar, as being generally 
of a different gute from tuole of che 
grown plants. 


Di>SIMILAR PARTS, in anatomy, thoe 


compounded of parts of various für ne- 
ture, iuch are all the limbs of the body. 


DI&>SIMILITUDE, in general, denotes 


whatever conllitutes the difference be- 
tween two diſt milar things. See the ar- 
ticles DISSIMILAR and SIMILITUDE. 


P1S$SIMILITUDE, in rhctoric, an argument 


wherein from difjimilar cr unlike things, 
other diſhmilars ate deduced, as in the 
following argumeniarom Caiuily-. 

: Sol: 


DIS 
Soles necidere & redire paſſunt. 
Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eft perpetica una dormienda. 
| | Jg. de inſtitut. orator. 
DISSIPATION, in phyſics, an inſenſible 
lols or conſumption of the minute parts 
of the body; or, that flux whereby they 
fly off, and are loſt, See EFFLUVIA. 


for that circular ſpace upon the retina, 

which is taken up by one of the extreme 

pencils or rays iſſuing from an object. 

To underſtand this, it is to be obſerved, 

that when the diſtance of an obje& from 

the eye is too ſmall or too great for per- 

fe& or diſtinct viſion, the rays of each 

pencil, iſſuing from the object, cannot be 

united at a point on the retina, but be- 

yond it, or before they arrive at the re- 

tina; conlequently, the rays of each pen- 

cil will occupy a circular ace upon the 
retina, and this circle is called the circle 
of diſſipation, becauſe the rays of a pen- 
cil, inſtead of being collected into a cen- 
tral point, are ditlipated all over this 
circle. 

The conſideration of the circles of diſſi- 
pation, formed by the rays coming from 
the extremities of objects, is of uſe to ac- 
count for ſeveral curious phænomena of 
viſion. Sites. 

DISSOLVENT, in general, whatever diſ- 
ſolves or reduces a ſolid body into ſuch 
minute parts as to be ſuſtained in a 
fluid. 

The principal diſſolvents for metals, are 
aqua-regia and aqua-fortis ; for falts, 
earths, and gums, water; for coral, and 
other alkaline ſubitances, diſtilled vinegar 
or ſpirits of wine. See the article AQua- 
REGIA, Ec. 

Diſſolvents are the ſame with what the 
chemilts call menſtruums. See the article 
MEXNSTRUUM. 

Univerſal DissoLVENT. 
ALKAHEST, 

DISSOLV LION, in chemiſtry, the ſame 
with ſolution. Sce the articles SOLUTION 
and MENSTRUUM. 

D15SOLUTION, in muſic, is when a found 
in the enharmonic genus 1s lowered three 
dieſes ; for thereby that genus is diffoly- 
ed, and the muſic, or that interval at 
leait, 1s chromatic. 

DISSONANCE, in muſic, the ſame with 
diſcord, See the article D1scoRD. 

DISSY LLABLE, among grammarians, a 
word conſiſting only of two ſyllables ; 
ſuch are nature, ſcience, Sc. 


See the article 
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DIST AFF, an inſtrument about which flay 
is tied in order to be ſpun. 

DISTANCE, in general, an interval he. 
tween two things, either with regard to 


Acceſſible Dis r Ax es, in geometry, 
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time or place. 


ö ; are 
ſuch as may be meaſured by the chain, 


Se. See CHAIN, 'THEODOLITE, &c, 


Circle of DissirATION, in optics, is nied Jraccefſtble DISTANCES, are ſuch as cannot 


be meaſured by the chain, &c. by realon 
of ſome river, or the like, which obſtrudz 
our paſſing from one object to another, 
Inacceſſible diſtances may be meaſured {1 
in the following manner: ſuppoſe it were 
required to meature the diſtance between 
the ſtation A (plate LXXIII. fig. 6. ne 1.) 
and the object at C. Aſſume another ſta- 
tion as B, from whence the obje& may 
be ſeen. Then, with any proper inſtru- 
ment, take the angles C AB, and CBA, 
and meaſure the diſtance AB. Then, 
in the triangle ABC are given three 
angles, and the diſtance AB, whence 
the diſtance A C required may be cally 
found, thus: as the ſine of the angle C. 
the diſtance AB:: the fine of the angle 
B: AC required. 
But ſmall inacceſſible diſtances may ge 
meaſured from one ſtation, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Let AB (ibid. ne 2.) 
repreſent an inacceſſible diſtance to be 
meaſured ; ſet up perpendicular a ſtick 
CA, of a known length, place the cen- 
ter of your quadrant C, on the top of 
the ſtick ; and look through the fights of 
it till the viſual ray points to the object 
at B. Then in the right angled trian- 
gle BAC, are given the perpendicular 
AC, and the angle AC B, and there- 
fore, if AC be ſuppoſed the radius, the 
required fide will be the tangent to the 
given angle AC B; whence to find AB 
it will be as the radius to AC, fo is the 
tangent of the angle ACB, to AB i©- 


quired . 


D1sTANCE, in navigation, the number ch 


minutes or leagues a ſhip has failed trom 
any given place or point. 

Dis TANCE, in aftronomy. The diſtance 
of the fun, planets, and comets, is only 
tound from their parallax, as it cannot 
be found either by eclipſes or their ditfer- 
ent phaſes : for from the theory ol the 
motions of the earth and planets we 
know, at any time, the proportion of tht 
diſtances of the ſun and planets from us; 
and the horizontal parallaxes are in a fe. 
ciprocal proportion to theſe diſtances, 
dee the article PARALLAX» 
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The mean diſtances of the planets from 
the ſufi,” in britiſh miles, are as follow. 


Mercury _ 32,000,000 
Venus $9,000,000 
The Earth $1,000,000 ( miles diſtant 
Mars 123,000,000 (from the lun, 
Jupiter 424,000,000 
Saturn 777,000,000 


The diſtance of the fixed ftars, as having 
no ſenſible parallax, can be little more 
than gueſſed at. 

The diſtarices of the ſecondary planets, 
from their reſpechve primary ones, are 
as follow. 

The moon is diſtant from the earth 68 
ſemi-diameters and a halt of the earth, 
from its center, or 240,000 miles. 

The firſt moon of jupiter is at the diſ- 
tance of 5,4 ſemi-diameters of jupiter 's 
body from his center, as meafured with 
a micrometer. 
The ſecond at the diſtance of 9 ſ:mi- 
diameters. 

The third at the diſtance of 14, 3. ſemi- 
diameters. 

The fourth at the diſtance of 25 15 ſemi- 
diameters, 

The firſt ſaturnian moon is at the di- 
{tance of near 2 ſemidiameters of ſaturn's 
ring from its center. 

The ſecond at the diſtance of 2 5 ſemi- 
diameters of the ring. 

The third at the diſtance of 33 ſemi- 
drameters, 

The fourth at the diſtance of 3 ſemi- 
diameters, 

The fifth at the diſtance of 23 +; ſemi- 
diameters, See DIAMETER. 

Curtate DISTANCE, the diſtance of the pla- 
net's place, reduced to the ecliptic, from 
the fun. See the article CURTATE. 

DisTANCE of the exe, in perſpedive, is a 
line drawn from the eye to the principal 
point. See PERSPECTIVE. 

DISTANCE of the baſtions, in fortification, 
is the ſide of the exterior polygon. See 
the article Poi vd. 

DITASTE properly ſignifies an averſion 
or diſlike to certain foods, and may be 
either conſtitutional, or owing to ſome 
diſorde: of the ſtomach ; in which laſt 
caſe cmetics are recommended, 

DISTEMPER, among phylicians, the ſame 
with diſeaſe. See the article DISEASE. 

DrsTempER, in painting, a term uſed for 
the working up of colours with ſomething 
belides water or oil. If the colours are 
prepared with water, that kind of paint- 
ing is called limning; and it with oil, it 
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is called painting in oil, and ſimply paint- 
ing. If the colours are mixed with ſize, 
whites of eggs, or any ſuch proper gluti- 
nous, or unctuous matter, and not with 
oil, then they ſay it is done in diſtemper. 
In this manner the admirable cartoons ar 
Hampton-court are painted. The greateſt 
diſadvantage of diſtemper is, that it has 
no glittering, and all its colours look 
dead, by which means they appear alike 
in all forts of lights, which oil colours, 
or eyen colours in diſtemper, when var- 
niſhed, do not. 

DisTEMPER, or DISTEMPERATURE of 
trees, See the article TREE. 

DISTENSION, in general, ſignifies the 
ſtretching or extending a thing to its full 
length or breadth. 

D1sTENSION, diften/io, among antient mu- 
ſicians, is uled in a ſynonymous fenie 
with Interval. See INTERVAL. 

DISTICH, Nees, a couplet of verſes 
making a complete ſenſe. Thus hexa- 
meter and pentameter verſes are diſpoled 
in diſtichs. 

There are excellent morals in Cato's Di- 
ſtichs. 

DISTICHIASIs, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe of 

the eye-lids, when under the ordinary 
eye-laſhes there grows another extraordi- 
nary row of hair, which frequently cra- 
dicates the former, and pricking the 
membrane of the cye, excites pain, and 
brings on a defluxion. 

It is cured by pulling out the ſecond row 
of hairs with nippers, and cauterizing 
the pores out of which they iſſued, 

DISTILLATION, in chemiſtry, the act 
of drawing off the ſpirituous, aqueous, 
oleaginous, or falinc parts of a mixed 
body from the groſſer and more terreſtrial 
parts by means of fire, and collecting and 
condenſing them again by cold. The 
end of diſtillation is of two kinds: the 
firſt, and by far the moit general, is for 
the ſeparation of ſome acquired bodies, 
from others with which they were mixed, 
as in the caſe of vinous and volatile ſpirits, 
and eſſential oils : the other is for the 

uicker and more cftectual combination of 
fuck bodies, whoſe mixture is aflifted by 
a boiling heat, as in the caſe of {pir. 
nitr. dulc. : 
Diſtillation is performed by ſeveral kinds 
of apparatus, for all which the general 
name is an alembic ; to form cach kind 
whereof, two or more vellels are con- 
joined, dix. a proper refervoir to contain 
the matter while the heat acts upon it, a 
retrigerant to coudents the vapour 2s it 
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riſes, and a receiver to contain it when 
condenſed, See ALEMBIC, RETORT, 
and RECEIVER. 
Diſtillation is uſually performed by means 
of fire, raiſed to a greater or leſs degree 
of heat, as circumſtances require. And 
the fire is either applicd immediately to 
the veſſels in which the matters are to be 
diſtilled ; or it is applied mediately by 
means of water, ſand, iron-filings, Sc. 
Hence theſe different methods are called 
balneum mariz, balneum arenorum, Cc. 
See the article BALNEUM. 
Diſtillation is either Per aſcenſum, by aſ- 
cent, or fer deſcenſium, by deſcent. In 
the former, the matter to be diſtilled is 
above the fire, and the ſpirit or other 
principle is raiſed from it, In the latter, 
the matter to be diſtilled is below the fire, 
and the vapour drawn from it is precipi- 
tatecl to the bottom of the veſſel. 
Diſtillation by aſcent is either right, per- 
formed with a common alembic, where- 
in the liquor 1s raifed perpendicularly, 
and deſcends again in form of drops into 
a receiver, being chiefly uſed when the 
texture of the body allows of an eaſy 
aſcent, as in vegetables; or oblique, per- 
formed laterally, as in diſtillation by the 
retort; the uſe of this 1s for bodies, as 
almoſt all minerals and metals, which 
cannot be raiſed without a ſtrong impulſe, 
nor even by the ſtrongeſt, fo high as the 
top of the alembic. 
The proceſs and meaſures of diſtillation 
are very different, according to the differ- 
ent ſubjects to be diſtilled. Acid ſpirits 
are uſually drawn in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, and with a. vchement fire: pon- 
derous woods, as guaiacum, box, Sc. 
are diſtilled in a retort alter the ame man- 
ner. Odoriferous plants, as baum, worm- 
wood, fave, hy ſſop, &c. are diſtilled by 
the cucurbit, or velica, firſt pouring a 
ſtrong decoction cf the ſame plant hot 
upon the plant itfelf bruiſed, or adding 
common water to the plant, whether dry 
or freſh, cut into ſmall pieces, and letting 
the whole digeſt in a cloſe veſſel for two 
days. In diſtilling plants that are not 
odoriferous, pound the plant, and then 
fill two tairds of the veſica or alembic 
with it; afcer which pour a good quantity 
of the expreſſed juice of the ſame plant 
upon it, fo as the bruiſed matter may float 
therein, without iticking any where to the 
veſſel ; then draw off about half as much 
water as there was juice, which 1s thediſ- 
viied water of the plant: if what remains 
be prelſed in a cloth, and the ſettled juice 
9 
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be filtrated and evaporated to two thirds 
then ſetting it in a cool place, the efſen. 
tial falt ſhoots into cryſtals. 

The precautions to be uſed in regard to 
diſtillation, are, 1. To leave ſufficient 
room in the containing veſſel for the ex. 
panſion and. ebullition of the matter to be 
diſtilled, otherwile it is very apt to over- 
flow in the neck, and break the veſſels if 
of glaſs, hazard the firing of the building 
in caſe of vinous ſpirits, and fruſtrate the 
operation in all. 2. To take care that 
the condenſing ſur face be ſufficiently large, 
and the heat accommodated to it ; for if 
an error of this kind occur in the caſe of 
the worm-ſtill, the head will be blown off, 
and the vapour ditiipated with conſider. 
able loſs; and in that of vinous ſpirits, 
whoever may happen to be in the place 
will be in very great danger. 3. It is ne- 
ceſſary in diſtillation, as well as in digeſ- 
tion, to avoid luting the veſſels too cloſe- 
ly with any tenacious ſubſtance ; for if a 
ſufhcient vent be not left for the eſcape 
of the air which is generated during the 
diſtillation of ſome ſubſtances, as allo for 
the expanſion which attends the increaſe 
of heat of- that air which is included in 
the veſſels at the time of their junction, 
the veſſels will be in extreme danger of 
being burſt with great violence. 


The method of diſtilling malt-avaſh, or a fer- 


mented mixture of meal and malt, for 
Fill two thirds of a till, firſt 
moiſtened by the ſteam of boiling water, 


with malt-waſh, immediately clap on the 
head, and lute it down, there will ſoon 


run a ſpirituous inflammable liquer. 
Thus is obtained what the malt-diftillers 
call a malt low-wine ; what comes over 
after the ſpirit falls off from being proof, 
is called faints. This experiment may 
be rendered general, with flight varia- 
tion ; for if any wine, beer, or ferment- 
ed liquor from ſugar, treacle, or fruits, 
Sc. be thus treated, it affords a ſpirit 
differing only according to the nature of 
the ſubje& : but none of them will afford 
the leaſt inflammable ſpirit without a pre- 
vious fermentation. The requiſite cau- 
tions for ſucceſs, are, 1. That the fer- 
mentation be well performed. 2. That 
it be gently diſtilled, with a ſoft well res 
gulated fire, 3. That the groſſer oil, 


apt to riſe along with the ſpirit, be let 
out by flannel under the noſe of the worm. 
Theft cautions obſerved, the low-wines 
will be pure and vinous, 

The method of diflilling the lower wines into 
free ſpirits for ſale. The lower wines 
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of the laſt proceſs, diſtilled in a bath- 
heat, give a higher rectiſied ſpirit than 
belore, which being let down with fair 
water to a certain ſize or ſtandard, called 
roof, is what the malt-diſtilfers under- 
and by proof- goods, or their rectified 
malt - ſpirit. : 
The inconveniencies of this art, on ac- 
count of the many large veſlels required, 
which incre ſe the labour and price of the 
commodity, might perhaps be remedied 
by the introduction of a new art, ſubſer- 
vient to the malt-diſtillers, and confined 
to the boiling down the malt-wort to a 
rob; wherefore it were to be wiſhed that 
thoſe who were {killed in this branch of 
diltillation would try whether a ſpirit ſu- 
perior to that of treacie may not be pro- 
cured from the rob of malt, prudently 
prepared and fermented. Sce the article 
RECTIFICATION, 
tnbinatory DISTILLATION, a term uſed 
by Dr. Shaw, to expreſs that ſort of recti- 
fcation of diltilled ſpirits, which is done 
with additions,and which he otherwiſe calls 
improper rectiſication, by way of diſtinc- 
tion from that called proper rectification 
which is only the method of reducing a 
ſprit to its utmoſt degree of purity and 
perfection. Malt- ſpirit is the general ſub- 
ject of combinatory diſtillation, and the 
means to rectify it on this plan may be re- 
duced to three heads: 1. That by fixed 
alkaline ſalts alone. 2. That by fixed 
alkaline falts and acid ſpirits. And, 3. 
That by ſaline bodies and flavouring ad- 
ditions. The effect of this operation, 
when carefully performed, is to attenuate 
and thin the ſpirit, and to keep back a 
part of its groſs and fetid oil, and fo far 
to alter the part of the oil which comes 
ger, as ſcarce to leave the ſpirit diſtin- 
guiſnable from a malt (pirit, 
The ſalts uſed on this occaſion are either 
the fixed alkalies, as potaſh and calcined 
fatar, or decrepitated common ſalt, or 
calcined vitriol, alum, or ſandiver. The 
moit common flavour ers are mace, orrice- 
wot, parlnips, artichoaks, rhodium, rai- 
in- talks, damaſk roſes, wine lees, rape or 
pape huſks, and the oil of wine, which is 
mhnitely preferable to all the others, but 
ot ſo well known. The ultimate per- 
ion aimed at in all the proceſſes of 
combinatory diſtillation, is the depurat- 
Ng the engliſh malt- ſpirit at one opera- 
don, lo as to render it taſteleſs and in- 
Sorous and yet vinous; or el:e to make 
Mtelemble the french brandy, arrack, or 
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DIS 
DISTILLED, ſomething that has under- 


one the action of diſtillation : thus we 
ay diſtilled water, diſtilled vinegar, &c. 
See the preceding article, 

DISTILLER, he who makes diſtillations, 
and commonly denotes a tradeſman who 
makes ſpirits from malt, &c. 

Diſtillers are to make an entry of all ware- 
houſes for keeping brandy, on pain of 201, 
and forfeiture of the liquor ; and no 
brandy ſhall be fold but in places eatered, 
under penalty of 408. a gallon. 
By ſtat. 24 Geo. II. diſtillers who ſhall 
knowingly ſell ſpirituous liquors to be un- 
lawfully retailed, or to any unlicenſed 
retailer, forfeit 10 l. and treble the value 
of the liquors fo fold and delivered; and 
ſuch Rar aa retailer, diſcovering and 
convicting the diſtiller, is intitled to his 
ſhare of the penalty, and indemnified 
againit the penalties incurred by himſelf. 
The ſame act further provides, that no 
2 whatſoever ſhall recover, either in 
aw or equity, any debt for ſpirituous li- 
quors under 205. contracted at one time; 
nor ſhall any item in any account for ſuch 
be allowed, where the value of tuch item 
ſhall not amount to 20s. at the leaſt. 
. Diſtillers are alſo to give notice to the 
guager, before they receive any fermented 
waſh, of the quantity, Sc. under penal- 
ty of gol, They are alſo to make entry 
of all veſſels for diſtillation, under the 


ſame penalty of 50 1. and forfeit 20 l. for 


defacing the guager's mark. 
DISTILLERY, the art of diſtilling bran- 


dies, and other ſpirits. See the article 


 D1iSTILLATION. 
To this art likewiſe belong the peculiar 
proceſſes of brewing and fermentation, 
the knowledge of proper additions, and 
the rectification of ſpirits. See the articles 
BREWING, FERMENTATION, ADDI- 
TIONS, and RECTIFICATI1ON. 
DISTINCT xoriox, or IDEA, is that 
wherein the mind perceives a difference 
from all other ideas. 
It will be uſeful, ſays Mr. Locke, to 
diſtinguiſh ideas as they are perceptions 
in our minds, from what they are in the 
bodies that cauſe ſuch perccptions in us ; 
for we are not to think the former exact 
images and reſemblances of ſomething 
inherent in the ſubjedt, moſt of thoſe of 
ſenſation being in the mind no more the 
likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without us, 
than the names that ſtand for them are 
the likeneſs of our ideas, which yet upon 
hearing they are apt to excite in us. 


bme other low-flavoured vinous ſpirits, DISTINCT BASE, in optics, 15 that diſtance 


trom 


DIS 


objects beheld through it appear diſtinct 
and well deſcribed, ſo that it is the fame 
with the focus. Sec FOCUS. 

The diftin&t baſe is cauſed by the collec- 
tion of the rays that proceed from a ſingle 
point in the ohje@ into a fingle point in 
the repreſentation; and therefore concave 
glaſſes which diſſipate the rays, can have 
no real diſtinct baſe. 

Dis TINC LION, in logic, is an aſſemblage 
of two or more words, whereby diſparate 
things, or their conceptions, are denoted. 

There are three kinds of diſtinctions taken 
from the three different modes of exiſtence, 
real, modal, and rational. The firſt is 
that between two ſubſtances, or the modes 
of two ſubſtances? The ſecond, or modal 
diſtinction, is that between ſeveral things, 
one wherect may exiſt without the other, 
but not wice verſa, the other without 
that. The third, or rational diſtinction, 
is that between ſeveral things which are 
really one and the ſame, and whereof one 
cannct exiſt without the other; nor e 
 Terſa, the other without this: ſuch is 
that between a thing and its eſfence, be- 
tween the eſſences and properties, Sc. 
Of this diſtinction ſome authors admit 
two kinds, the one barbaroufly called ra- 
tionis ratiocinatæ, having ſome founda- 
tion in things, as when we gdiftinguith 
the juſtice of God from his mercy ; the 
other called rations ratiocinantis, which 
has no foundation at all, and therefore is 
by many rejefted. Chauvin. X 
NMetaphyſical Disrixcrios is the non- 
agreement of being, whereby this entity 
is not that, or one thing is not an- 
other. Sce ESSEN CE. | 


Dis rixcriox, diftinftio, or diftinguo, is 


alto uſed, in the ſchools, as an expedient 
to evade an argument, or to clear up and 
unfold an ambiguons propoſition, which 
may be true in one ſenſe, and falſe in an- 
other; as we ſay, The reſpondent was 
hard preſſed, but he diſengaged himfelf 
by a diſtinguo. Trevoux. 
DISTORTION, in medicine, a contrac- 
tion of one ſide of the month, occaſion - 
ed by a convulſion of the muſcles of one 
' fide of the face: and it is likewiſe uſed 
to denote any part of an animal body, 
when it is ill placed or ill favoured. 

It is very juſtly obſerved, that this terrible 
malady to the human ſhape has often been 
the mere effect of careleſſneſs and ill 
habits. | 
DISTORTOR or1s, in anatomy, a muſcle 
otherwiſe called zygomaticus, See the ar · 
ticle ZYGOMATICUS, 
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from the pole of a convex glaſs, in which DISTRACTION, diſtractio 


D15TRACTION, in medicine, ſometime, 


DISTRAINING, in law, the ſame wit 


DISTRESS, in law, the ſeizing or diftrain. 


DISTRIBUTION, in a general ſenſe, the 


q . 1: 
D1STRIBUTION, in architecture, the d. 


218 


- 1 5 In chemiſtry 
a forcible diviſion of ſubſtances ſrom exch 


other, which were before united, either 
by ſeparation or calcination. 


denotes the act of pulling a fibre, men. 
brane, or the like, beyond its natural exten 


attaching. See the article ATTacuixc, 


ing any thing for rent in arrear, or other 
duty unperformed. 
The effect of this diſtreſs is to compel 
the party either to replevy the things d. 
ſtrained, and conteſt the taking, in an xc. 
tion of treſpaſs againſt the diftrainer ; or 
rather to oblige him to compound andyay 
the debt or duty, for which he was ſo dl. 
ſtrained. 
There are likewiſe compulſory diſtreſes 
in actions, to cauſe a perſon appear in 
court; of which kind there is a diſtreß 
perſonal of one's moveable goods, 2nd 
the profits of his lands, for contempt in 
not appearing after ſummons : there i; 
likewiſe diſtreſs real, of a perſon's in. 
moveable goods. In theſe caſes none ſha] 
be diſtrained to anfwerfor any thing touch. 
ing their freeholds, but by the king's writ 
Diſtreſs may be either finite or infinite; 
Finite diſtreſs is that which is limited by 
law, in regard to the number of times it 
mall be made, in order to bring the pary 
to a trial of the action. Infinite diftre; 
is that which is without any limitation, 
being made till the perſon appears: it 
farther applied to jurors that do yt 
appear, as upon a certificate of aſi, 
the proceſs is venire facias, habeas ca- 

ora, and diſtreſs infinite. 
Tt is alſo divided into grand diftre's and 
ordinary diſtreſs : of theſe the former tx. 
tends to all the goods and chattels tht 
the party has within the county. Ape: 
ſon, of common right, may diſtrain fr 
rents and all manner of ſervices : ant 
where a rent is reſerved on a gift in tal, 
leaſe for life, or years, &c. though ther 
be no clauſe of diſtreſs in the grant a 
leaſe, fo as that he has the revert: 
but on a feoffment made in fee, a diltre' 
may not be taken, unleſs it be exprely 
reſerved in the deed. 


act of dividing a thing into ſeveral putt 
in order to the diſpoſing each in its pro 
place. 


28 . 8 1 
viding and difpenſing the ſeveral parts 1s 
pieces which compole a building, * 
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D1sTRIBUT 


* 


orderly placing of the ornaments in any 


member of architecture. 


D15TRIBUTION, in logic, is a kind of di- 


viion which diſtinguiſhes an univerſal 
whole into its ſeveral kinds of ſpecies; as 
divifion is to diſtinguiſh an integral whole 
into its ſeveral parts. 


The rules of a good diſtribution are much 


the lame as thoſe of diviſion. See the ar- 
ticle DIVISION. 


D15T&a1BUTION, in rhetoric, a kind of 


deſcription, whereby an orderly diviſion 
and enumeration is made of the princi- 
pal qualities of the ſubject. David ſup- 
plies us with an example of this kind, 
when in the heat of his indignation againſt 
finners, he gives a deſcription of their in- 
iquity, “ Their throat is an open ſepul- 
chre ; they flatter with their tongues; 
the poiſon of aſps is under their lips; 
their mouth is full of curling and lies ; 
and their feet are ſwift to ſhed blood.” 

DISTRIBUTION, in printing, the taking a 
form aſunder, ſeparating the letters, and 
diſpoſing them in the caſes again, each 
in its proper cell. See PRINTING. 

DISTRIBUTIVE jusT1CE, is that where- 
by we give every perſon what properly 
belongs to him. 

DISTRIBUTIVES, in grammar, See 
the article NUMERALS. 

DISTRICT, in geography, a part of a 

province, diſtinguiſhed by peculiar magi- 
ſtrates, or certain privileges; in which 
lenſe it is ſynonymous with hundred. 
dee the article HuN DRED. 
It is alſo uſed to denote the territory be- 
longing to a city, town, or borough ; or 
the extent of a judge's juriſdiction. See 
TzRRITORY and JURISDICTION. 

DISTRINGAS, in law, a writ command- 
ng the ſheriff, or other officer, that he 
Ciltrain a perſon for debt to the king, &c. 
or for his appearance at a certain day. 
There is a great diverſity of this writ. 

DISTRINGAS JURATORES, a writ directed 
to the ſheriff,” whereby he is commanded 
to diſtrain upon a jury, to appear, and 
to return iſſues on their lands, Cc. for 
non appearance, This writ of diſtringas 
pratores lues for the ſheriff to have their 
bodies iu court, Cc. at the return of the 
writ, 

DISVELLOPED, in heraldry, is uſed much 
in the ſame ſenſe with diſplayed, as flying 

colours are ſaid to be dilvelloped. 

DISUNITE, in the manege, is ſaid of a 


horſe that drags his haunches in gallop- 
ing | 
8 by 
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tox of ornaments, is an equal DITCH, in country-atfairs, a narrow cha 


ST 


ha- 
nel or trench made for draining murtty 
grounds, the conveyance of water, or Ins- 
cloſing fields. 

Pitches tor draining muſt be more or leis 
deep and wide, according as there is more 
or lets water to be carried off. Ditchcs 
uled about incloſures are five or ſix fcer 
wide, and proportionably deep, where 
there is no quick- ſet hedges ; but where 
theſe are ſet on the banks, they are only 
three feet wide at the top, one at the bot- 
tom, and two deep: the ſlope is of great 
advantage, as by means of it the tides of 
the ditch are prevented from being waſh- 
ed down. Sce DRAIN and IX CLOSURE. 


DITCH, in fortification, the fame wich 


moat. See the article Moar. 

DITHYRAMBIC, ſomething belonging 
to the dithyrambus, as a dithyrambic 
verſe, a dithyrambic poet, Sc. See the 
next article. 
The dithyrambic poetry was very hold 
and irregular, for the poets not only took 
the liberty to forge new words for the 
purpoſe, but made double and compound 
words, which contributed very much to 
the magnificence of this fort of poetry. 

DITHY RAMBUS, in antient poetrv, a 
hymn in honour of Bacchus, full of 
tranſport and poetical rage. — 
This poetry owes its birth to Greece, 
and to the tranſports of wine; and ver 
art is not quite exploded, but delicately 
applied to guide and reſtrain the dithy- 
rambic impetuoſity, which is indulged 
only in pleaſing flights. Horace and Ari- 
ſtotle tell us, that the antients gave the 
name of dithyrambus to thoſe verles 
wherein none of the common rules or 
meaſures were obſerved. As we have 
now no remains of the dithyrambus of 
the antients, we cannot ſay exactly what 
their meaſure was. 

DITMARSH, a territory in the dutchy of 
Holſtein. See HoLsTz1v. 

DITONE, in mulic, an interval compre- 
hending two tones. The proportion of th 
ſounds that form the ditone is 4: 5, and 


that of the ſemiditone is 5:5. F. Par- 


ran makes the ditone the fourth kind of 


ſimple concord, as con:prehending two 
tones, according to Ariſtotle, a greater 
and a leſs. Others make it the fri dit 
cord, dividing the ditone into eightcer 
equal pa-ts, or commas ; the nine on ths 
acute hde making the greater tone, as at- 
ſerted by Salmon de Caux. 
DTTRIGLIPH, in architecture, the pace 
between two triglyphs. Sec PRIGU VFA. 


DIIARLIHEDRI 


4 
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DITRIHEDRLIA, in mineralogy, a genus 
of ſpars with twice three lides, or ſix 
planes, being formed of two trigonal py- 
ramids joined haſe to baſs, without any 
intermediate column. See SPAR, 

The ſpecies of ditrihedria are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the different figures of theſe 
pyramids. | 

DITTANY, difamnus, in botany, @c. 
See the article DICTAMNUS. 

DITTO, uſually written Do, in books of 
accounts, an italian word, ſignifying the 
aforementioned. 

DIVAL, in heraldry, the herb nightſhade, 
uſed by ſuch as blazon by flowers and 
herbs, inſtead of colours and metals, for 
ſable, or black. 


DIVALE, in botany, a name ſometimes 


uſed for the ſolanum lethale, or deadly 

nightſhade. See SOLANUM. 
DIVALIA, the ſame with angeronalia. 

See the article ANGERONALIA. 

This feaſt was inſtituted on occaſion of a 

diſeaſe which deſtroyed man and beaſt, 

It was held on December 21. when the 


pontiffs performed ſacrifice in the temple 


of Volupia, or the goddeſs ↄf joy and 
pleaſure, and was the ſame with Ange- 
rona, ſuppoſed to drive away all ſorrows 
and chagrins in life. 

DIU, a little iſland and town on the coaſt 
of Guzurat, in the hither India, and 
ſubje& to Portugal: eaſt long. 69®, north 
lat. 21*® 157%. 

Div is alſo a town of Bulgaria, upon the 
Danube, 


DIVAN, a council chamber, or court of 


juſtice, among the eaſtern nations, par- 
ticularly the Turks. 

DIvAN-BEGHI1, the ſuperintendant of juſ- 
tice in Perſia, whole place is the laſt of 
the ſix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who 
are all under the athemadauler, or firſt 
miniſter. To this tribunal of the divan- 
beghi he appeals from ſentences paſſed 
by the governors : he has a fixed ſtipend 
of o, ooo crowns for adminiſtring juſtice: 
All the ſerjeants, uſhers, &c. of the 
court, are in his ſervice : he takes cog- 
nizance of the criminal cauſes of the 
chams, governors, and other great lords 
of Perſia, when accuſed of any fault. 
There are divan-beghi's not only at court, 
and in the capital, but alſo in the pro- 
vinces, and other cities of the empire. 
The alcoran is the ſole rule of his ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, which alſo he in- 
terprets at pleaſure, He takes no cogni- 
zance of civil cauſes, but ali differences 
ariſing between the officers of the king's 


. t th 
Maldives, and twenty-four from the 3 | 1 
of Malabar, almoſt oppolite to Canary, 

DIVAR, an iſland in the indian ſea, fits j 1 


houſhold, and between forcign minin 

are determined by him, * 
DIVANDUROW, the name of feren 

iſlands which lye a league north o ' 


ated north of Goa. It belongs to te 
Portugueze, 

DIVER, colymbus, in ornithology, the 
engliſh name of a genus of birds, fe 
the characters of which ice Cory Mavs 
Of this genus there are a great mary 
beautiful ſpecies. The ſpeckled dire: 
about the bigneſs of a tame duck, i; 
repreſented in plate LXXIV. fig. 1, * 
The hinder part of the neck is of » 
aſh colour; the back and wings ; 
black, ſpotted with white; the throat; 
black, and belly white. This is thouglt 
to be the cock of the red-throated ducker, 
or loon, repreſented ibid. no 2. be 
upper part of the body of this laſt is 
a dark grey colour, the quill feathers d 
the wings approaching to black: tie 
legs and fect of both are of a blackif | 
colour, 

DIVERGENT, or DivxrRCIN G Lietz, 
in geometry, are thoſe which conſtantly 
recede from each other, 

DIVERGENT RAYS, in optics, are thok | 
which going from a point of the ville | 
object, are diſper'ed, and continually 
depart one from another, in proportion 
as they are removed from the object: in 
which ſenſe it is oppoled to convergent, | 
See the article CONVERGENT. | 
Concave glaſſes render the rays diver- . 
gent, and convex ones convergent, 
Concave mirrors make the rays con. 
verge, and convex ones make them d. 
verge. See CONCAVE and CONVEX. 

DIVERGENT,orDIVERGING HYPERBOLA, 
one whoſe legs turn their convexities to- 
wards one another, and run outward 
quite contrary ways. See HYPERBOLA, 

DIVERGING SERIES. See SERTES. | 

Point of DIVERGENCY. See the articl 
VIRTUAL Focus. : 

DIVERSIFYING, among orators, 5%, 
handling a ſubje& different ways, i | 
order to throw new light on it, and u- | 
force it the ſtronger on the hearers. 
According to Voſſius, there are fix wy 
of doing this: 1. By enlarging on u 
was ſaid before. 2. By recapitulating: 
3. By adding ſomething new. 4. 
ren the principal heads. 5. by 
urging the ſame arguments, only 1 
ditferent order, 6, By imitating then: 
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DIVERSION, in military affairs, is, when 
an enemy is attacked in one place where 
they are weak and unprovided, in order 

to draw off their forces from another 
place, where they have made, or mtend 
to make, an irruption. Thus the Ro- 
mans had no other way in their power 
of driving Hannibal out- of Italy, but 
by making a diverſion, in attacking 
Carthage. 

DivERSION, in phyſic, is when by means 
of medicines, an attempt 13 made to give 
a different turn to the flux of humours: 
thus blood-letting makes a great di- 
verſion. 

DIVERSITY, in logic, ſtands in oppo- 
tion to identity. See IDENTITY, 

DIVERSITY, in painting, conſiſts in giving 

every part or figure in a piece, its pro- 
per air and attitude. 
The ikiltul painter has the penetration 
to diſcern the character of nature, which 
varies in all men: whence the coun- 
tenances and geſtures of the perſons he 
paints continually vary. 

DIVESTING, or DivEsSTITURE, in law, 
is uſed for the act of ſurrendering one's 
effects. By a contract of don:tion, or 
{ale, the donor, or ſeller, is ſaid to be 
diſſeiſed and diveſted of his property, 
in ſuch a commodity. In this ſenſe it 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from inveiti- 
ture, where the donee or purchaſer becomes 
inveſted with the property of the donor 
or ſeller. See the articles INVESTITURE 
and DISSE1S1IN, 

DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the number 

propoſed to be divided into equal parts. 

It mult always be greater than the diviſor, 

dee the articles D1v180R and Division. 

Dividexp, in the Exchequer, is one part 
of an indenture, as uled in the ſtat. 10 
. I. e. 11. 

DividEND, in law proceedings, is taken 
tor a dividing of fees and perquiſites 
between officers of courts, ariting from 
writs, &c. 

Divivext of flocks, is a ſhare, or pro- 
portion of the intereſt of ſtocks erected 
on public funds, as the fouth-ſer, &c. 
vided antong, and paid to the adven- 
turers half yearly, 

Stealing of any dividend warrants of 
the Bank, South-ſca company, Eaſt-in- 
dia company, or of any other corpora- 
tion, is made felony with or without 
benefit of clergy, in the ſame manner as 
u the offender had ſtolen, or taken by 
robbery, goods to the value of the 
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money due on fuch dividend warrants, 
Stat. 2 Geo. II. c. 25, S. 3. 


D1viDEND, in the univerſity, ſignifies that 


part or ſhare which every one of the 
cilows equally divide among themſelves 
of their yearly ſtipend. See the articles 
FELLOW and UNIVERSITY. 


DIVINATION, the knowledge of things 


obſcure, or future, which cannot be at- 
tained by any natural mcans. | 
It was a reccived opinion among the 
heathens, that the Gods were wont to 
converie familiarly with {ome men, whom 
they endowed with extraordinary pow- 
ers, and admitted to the knowledge of 
their councils and deſigns. Plato, Ari- 
ſtotle, Plutarch, Cicero, and others, 
divide divination into two ſorxts, or ſpe- 
cies, Viz. natural and artificial. The 
former was ſo called, becaute not at- 
tained by any rules or precepts of art, 
but infuſed or intpired into the divmer 
without his taking any turther care about 
it, than to purity and prepare himtelf 
for the reception of the divine atilatus. 
Of this kind were all thoſe who de- 
livered oracles, and foretold future 
events by inſpiration, without obſerving 
external ſigns or accidents.. Ihe ſecond 
{ſpecies of divination was called artincial, 
becauſe it was not obtained by imme- 
diate inſpiration, but was the eflect of 
experience and oblervation. Such was 
ſouthſaying, as depending upon human 
art and invention, which however was 
ſuppoſed not to be altogether deſtitute of 
divine direction and concurrence, and 
ſuch was divination by lots. Of this 
ſort there were various kinds, as by ſacri- 
fices, entrails, flame, cakes, flour, wine, 
water, augury, birds, lots, verics, 
omens, Sc. The ſeveral forts of divi- 
nation are alectryomancy, alphitomarcy, 
arithmomancy, axinomancy, bellomancy, 
catoptromancy, ceromancv, chiromarcy, 
cledomancy, dactilomancy, gaſtromancy, 
geomancy, hydromancy, lithomancy, 
necromancy, oneirocritica, &c. See the 
article ALECTRYOMANCY, @c. 


DIVINE, ſomething relating to God, See 


the article Gop. 


Divixk STONE, in natural hiſtory, a 


ſpecies of the jaſper. See JaSPER, 
The indians attribute great medicinal 
virtues to this ſtune : they wear it ex- 
ternally as a cure for the gravel ; they 
ſay it promotes urine extremely, an 
ſeldom fails to bring away large quan- 
tities of graxel wich it, when there has 
6F been 


been any lodged in the paſſages; they 
wear it allo by way of amulet, to pre- 
ſerve them from the bites of venomous 
animals, and tie it to the part bitten, by 
wav of cure. 

DIVING, the art of deſcending under 
water, to conſiderable depths, and abid- 
ing there a competent time ; the uſes of 
which are conſiderable, particularly in 

' filking tor pearls, corals, ſponges, wrecks 
of ſhips, &c. 

There have been various engines con- 
trived to render the buſineſs of diving 
ſafe and eaſy ; the great point is to fur- 
niſh the diver with freſh air, without 
which he muſt either make but a ſhort 

* May, or periſh, Thoſe who dive for 
ſponges in the Mediterranean, carry 

own ſponges dipt in oil in their mouths, 
but conſidering the ſmall quantity of air 
that can be contained in the pores of a 
ſponge, and how much that little will 
be contracted by the 1 of the in- 
cumbent air, ſuch a ſupply cannot ſub- 
fiſt a diver long, ſince a gallon of air is 
not fit for reſpiration above a minute. 
See the next article. 

Drvixc-BELL, a machine contrived for 
the ſafe conveyance of a diver to any 
reaſonable depth, and whereby he may 
ſtay more or leſs time under water, as 
the bell is greater or leſs. 

"That the reader may have a juſt idea of 
the diving-bell, according to the lateſt 
improvements by Dr. Halley, and Mr. 
Triewald of Stockholm, we have here 
exhibited two figures of the ſame. The 
firſt (plate LXXV. fig. 1. no 1.) is that 
of Dr. Halley's form, which was three 
feet wide at top, five at bottom, and eight 
feet high, and contained about ſixty- 
three cubic feet, or near eight hogſheads 
m its concavity. 
This was coated with lead, ſo heavy, 
that it would fink empty, and the weight 
was diſtributed about the bottom I K, 
ſo that it would go down in a perpen- 
dicular poſition, and no other, In the 
top was fixed a ftrong but clear glaſs D, 
to let in the light from above; and like- 
wiſe a cock, as at B, to let out the hot 
air that had been breathed ; and below, 
was fixed a circular feat, LM, for the 
divers to fit on; and laſtly, from the 
bottom was hung, by three ropes, a 
ſtage for the divers to ſtand on, to do 
their buſineſs. This machine was fuſ- 
pended from the maſt of a ſhip by a ſprit, 
which was ſufficiently ſecured by ſtays to 
| to the maſt-head, and was directed by 
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braces to carry it over- board, clear of the 
ſide of the ſhip, and to bring it in 
again, 
To ſupply the bell with air under water, 
two barrels, ſuch as C, of about ſixty. 
three gallons each, were made, and 
caſed with lead, ſo that they might ſink 
empty, each having a hole in its loweſt 
part, to let in the water, as the air in 
them 1s condenſed in their deſcent, and 
to let it out again when they were drawn 
up full from below. And to a hole in 
the top of the barrel was fixed a hoſe, 
or hollow pipe, well prepared with bees- 
wax and oil, which was long enough 
to fall below the hole at the bottom, 
being ſunk with a weight appended, 0 
that the air in the upper part of the 
barrels could not eſcape, unlels the lower 
end of theſe pipes were firſt lifted up. 
Thele air barrels were fitted with tackle 
proper to make them riſe and fall alter- 
nately, like two buckets in a well. In 
their deſcent, they were directed by lines 
faſtened at the under edge of the bell to 
the man ſtanding on the ſtage to receivs 
them, who, by taking up the ends of 
the pipes above the ſurface of the water 
in the bell, gave occaſion for the water 
in the barrels to force all the air in de 
upper parts into the bell, while it en- 
tered below, and filled the barrels ; and 
as ſoon as one was diſcharged by « 
ſignal given, it was drawn up, and the 
other deſcended to be ready tor ute. 
As the cold air ruſhed into the bell fron 
the barre] below, it expelled the hot al 
(which was lighter) through the cock B, 
at the top of the bell, which was then 
opened for that purpole. By this metuod 
air is communicated ſo quick, and u 
ſuch plenty, that the doctor tells vs, be 
himſelf was one of the five who was i 
the bottom in nine or ten fathom wats, 
for above an hour and a half at a time, 
without any ſort of ili conſequence; 
and he might continue there ſo long 3 
he pleaſed, for any thing that appeal 
to the contrary, | 
In going down, it is neceſſary it ſhoul 
be very gentle at firſt, that the den 
air may. be inſpired to keep UP, by it 
ſpring, a ballance to the preſſure of the 
air in the bell: upon each twelve ft 
deicent, the bell is ſtopt, and the wat 
that enters is driven out by letting 
three or four barrels of freſh air. 
By the glaſs above, ſo much light 9% 
trantmitted, when the ſun ſhone, that" 
could ſee perfectly well to wine 1 
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and by the return of the air-barrels, he 
could ſent up orders, written with an iron 
pen, on ſmall pieces of lead, directing, 
that they were to be moved from place 
to place: but in dark weather, when the 
ſea was rough and troubled, it would be 
as dark as night, in the bell; but then the 
doctor perceived he could keep a candle 
burning in the bell, as long as he pleaſ- 
ed, it being found, by experiment, that 
one candle conſumes much about the 
fame quantity of confined air, as one man 
does, Viz. about a gallon per minute. 
The only inconvenience the doctor com- 
plained of, was, that upon firſt going 
down, they felt „ ſmall pain in their 
ears, as if the end of a quill were 
forcibly thruſt into the hole of the ear. 
This may proceed from its being ſome 
time belore the air can get from the 
mouth, through the ſmall canal of the 
euſtachian tube, which leads to the 
inner cavity of the ear, where, when it 
comes, it makes an equilibrium with 
the outward air, preſſing on the tym- 
panuin, and thus the pain, for a ſhort 
time, ceaſes : then deſcending lower, 
the pain of the ear returns,and 13 again 
abated 3 and fo on, till you come down 
to the bottom, where the air is of the 
ſame denſity continually. 

This bell was fo improved by the doctor, 
that he could detach one of his divers to 
the diſtance of nfty, or a hundred yards 
from it, by a contrivance of a cap, or 
bead · piece, ſomewhat like an inverted 
hand-baſket, as at F, with a glaſs in 
the fore-part, for him to ſee his way 
through. This cap was of lead, and 
made to fit quite cloſe about his ſhoulders; 
in the top of it was fixed a flexible pipe, 
communicating with the bell, and by 
which he had air, when he wanted, by 
turning a Rop cock near his head-piece. 
There was allo another cock at the end 
n the bell, to prevent any accident hap- 
pening from the perſon without. This 
perſon was always well cloathed with 
thick flannels, which were warmed upon 
him, before he left the bell, and would 
dot ſuffer the cold water to penetrate. 
His cap contained air enough to ſerve 
lim a mipute or two: then by raiſing 
himſelf above the hell, and turning the 
cack P, he could repleniſh it with freſh 
ar, This pipe he coiled round his arm, 
Which ſerved him as a clue to find his 
way to the bell again. 

This diving bell received its laſt im- 


Nerement nom Mr. Martin Triewald, 
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F. R. S. and military architect to his 
ſwediſh majeſty. The manner and 
form whereot is ſhewn in a figure of his 
own drawing (ibid. n“ 2.) AB is the 
bell, which ſinks with leaden weights 
D, D, appended at the bottom : the ſub- 
{tance of the bell is copper, and tinned 
within all over: the bell is illuminated 
with three ſtrong convex lenſes G, G, G, 
with copper lids H, H, H, to defend 
them. The iron ring, or plate E, ſerves 
the d'ver to ſtand on, when he is at 
work, and it is ſuſpended at ſuch a 
diſtance from the bottom of the bell, by 
the chains F, F, F, that when the diver 
ſtands upright, his head is juſt above the 
water in the bell, where it is much better 
than higher up in it, becauſe the air is 
colder, and conſequently more freſh, and 
fit for reſpiration : but as there is occaſion 
for the diver to be wholly in the bell, and 
his head of courle in the upper part, 
Mr. Triewald has contrived that, evere 
there, when he has breathed the hot air 
as long as he well can, by means of a 
ipiral copper tube 6 c, placed cloſe to the 
inſide of the bell, he may draw the 
cooler and freſher air from the lower- 
molt parts ; to which end, a flexible 
leather tube, about two feet long, is 
fixed to the upper end of the tube at 
b; and to the other end of this tube is 
fixed an ivory mouth-piece for the diver 
to hold in his mouth, by which to reſpire 
the air from below, 


D1VING-BLABDER, a term uſed by Bo- 


relli, tor a machine which he contrived 
for diving under water to great depths. 
The veſica, or bladder, as it is called, is 
to be of brals or copper, and about two 
feet diameter. This is to contain the 
diver's head, and is to be fixed to a 

oat's {kin exactly fitted to the body of 
the diver. Within the velica are pipes, 
by means of which, a circulation of air 
is contrived, and the perſon carries an 
air pump by his fide, in order to make 
himſelf heavier and lighter, as the fiſhes 
do by contracting or dilating their air- 
biadder. 


DIVINITY, properly ſignifies the nature, 


quality, and eſſence of the true God. 
See the article Gop. 

The heathen divinities may be reduced 
to three claſſes, 1. Theological, repre- 
ſenting the divine nature under divers 
attributes. Thus Jupiter is the abſolute 
power of God, Juno his juſtice, Ce. 
2. Phyſical. Thus Eolus 1s that power 


in nature which collects vapours and ex- 
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balations in order to form winds. 3. 


Moral. For example, the furies are only 


the lecret reproaches and fings of con- 
{cience. 


DivixITY 1s alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


with theology. Sce THEOLOGY. 


DIVISIBILITY, that property by which 


the particles of matter in all bodies are 
capable of a ſeparation, or diſunion from 
each other. 

The Peripatetics and Carteſians hold di- 
viſibility to be an affection of all matter. 
The Epicureans again, allow it to agree 
to every phyſical continuum, but they 
deny that this affection agrees to all 
bodies, for the primary corpuſcles or 
atoms they maintain to be perfectly in- 
ſecable and indiviſible. Sec ATOM. 
As it is evident that body is extended, 
ſo it is no leſs evident that it is diviſible; 
for ſince no to particles of matter can 
exiſt in the ſame place, it follows, that" 
they are really diftin& from cach other, 
which is all that is meant by being di- 
iſible. In this ſenſe the leaſt conceiv- 
able particle muſt ſtill be diviſible, ſince 
it will conſiſt of parts which will be 


really diitintt. To illuſtrate this by a 


familiar inſtance, let the leaſt imaginable 


piece of matter be 'conceived lying on 


a ſmooth plain ſuriace, it is evident the 
ſurface will not touch it every where : 
thoſe parts therefore which it does not 
touch, may be {uppoſed ſeparable from 
the others, and ſo on, as far as we pleaſe; 
and this is all that is meant when we ſay 
matter is infinitely diviſible. 

The infinite diviſibility of mathematical 


quantity is demonſtrated thus gcometri- 


cally. Suppoſe the line AD (plate 
LXXV. fig. 2.) perpendicular to BF, 
and another, as GH, at a ſmall diſtance 
hom it, allo perpendicular to the fame 
line :- with the centers C C C, &c. de- 


ſcribe circles cutting the line GI in the 
points eee, &c. Now the greater the ra- 


dins AC 1s, the leſs is the part e H. 
But the radius may be augmented in 
infinitum, ſo long therefore, the part 
H may be divided into ſtill leſs por- 
tions, conſcquently it may be divided 
in infinitum. 

All that is ſuppoſed in ſtrict geometry, 
(lays Mr. Maclaurin) concerning the 
diviſibility of magnitude amounts to no 
more than that a given magnitude may 
be conceived to be divided into a number 
of parts, equal to any given or pro- 
poted number. It is true, that the 
number of parts into which a given 
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magnitude may be conceived to be 4: 
v ded, is not to be fixed or limited, he. 
cauſe no given number is fo great but 3 
greater may be conceived and afjign 4, 
but there 15 no“, therefore, any necellity 
of ſuppoling the number of parts a&y. 
ally infinite 3 and if ſome have drawn 
very abſtruſe conſequences from ſuch + 
{uppolition, yet geometry ought not to 
be loaded with them. 
How far matter may actually be divided, 
may in ſome meaſure be conceived from 
hence, that a piece of wire gilt with © 
{mall a quantity as eight grains of gold, 
may be drawn out to a length of thirtcen 
thouſand feet, the whole turface of i: 
ſtill remaining covered with gold, We 
have allo a ſurpriſing inftance of the mi- 
nuteneſs of ſome parts of matter from 
the nature of light and vifion. Let a 
candle be lighted, and placed in an open 
plane, it will then be viſible two wile: 
round, and conſequently was it place 
two miles above the ſurface of the ea, 
it would fill with luminous particles ; 
ſphere whoſe diameter was tour milos, 
and that before it had loſt any ſenſhe 
part of its weight. A quantity of . 
trio] being diſſolved, and mixed wh 
nine thouſand Af as much water, will 
tinge the whole, conſequently will |: 
divided into as many parts as there art 
viſible portions of matter in that qu: 
tity of water. There are pertumes 
which without a ſenſible diminution ©: 
their quantity, ſhall fill a very large 
{pace with their odoriferous particle, 
which muſt therefore be of an iir con- 
ceivable ſmallneſs, ſince there will bes 
ſuthcient number in every part of that 
ſpace, ſenſibly to affect the organ 
ſmelling. Dr. Keill demonſtrates that 
any particle of matter how ſmall ſoever, 
and any finite ſpace how large loc 
being given, it is poſſible for that ma! 
particle of matter to be diffuſed throug! 


os 


all that ſpace, and to fill it in fuchs 


manner, as that there ſhall be no pore in 
it whole diameter ſhall exceed any given 
line. See EFFLUVIA. Y 
The chief objections againſt the di 
ſibility of matter in infinitum are, that 
an infinite cannot be contained by 4 
finite, and that it follows from a d. 
viſibility in infinitum either that al 
bodies are equal, or that one infinite 
greater than another. But the antwer ts 
theſe is eaſy, for the properties of a ce. 
termined quantity are not to be att. 
buted to an infinite conſidered in à gf 
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neral lenſe; and who has ever proved 

nat there could not be an infinite 
number of infinitely ſinall parts in a finite 

uantity; OL that all infinites are equal? 
Tne contrary 18 demonſtrated by mathe- 
maticians in innumerable inſtances. See 
the article INFINITE, and *S Gravelande, 
Elem. Mathem. lib. 1. cap. iv. 

DIVISION, in general, is the ſeparating a 
thing into two or more parts, 

Div1510N, in arithmetic, one of the four 
fundamental rules, whereby we find how 
often 2 leſs number, called the diviſor, 13 

id, contained in a greater, called the divi- 

dend; the number of times which the 

diriſor is contained in the dividend being 
termed the quotient. 

In effect, diviſion is only a compendious 

/ubſtraftion ; for ſince the diviſor is 10 

ot 2 many times contained in the dividend 

as there are units in the quotient, if we 

Piles ſubltract the former from the latter as 

many times as poſſible, the ſum of the! 

ſubltractions will be equal to the quotient, 
led 2 To perform this operation with expedi- 
tion, one ought to be previoully well ac- 
quainted with tie table of multiplication : 
thus, if I know that 5X 5 2 25, it will 
be ealy for me to tay how many times 

„ wil 6 is contained in 25; and fo in other 

| inſtances, where the dividend does not 


re aut exceed the ſquarꝭ vt the diviſor. But 
gau. where this is the caſe, we muſt follow a 
fumee ditterent method, which is this: ſet down 
jon 6: the diviſor firſt, and then the dividend, 
large both in the fame line, but with a ſtroke 
ticles, of your pen between them, as in the exam- 
in con- ple in tlie margin; then beginning from 
bes the left hand, ſet a dot under that part 
of that divif, dirid. quot. of the gg in 
gan cf 6) 7284 (1214 which the diviſor 
es that Ag, can be found; 
ſoevery We which is the figure 
ſoeve 12 7, wherein the di- 
t final! 12 viſor 6 is tound 1: 
throug! 7 place this 1 after 
a ſuch a 6 the dividend, only 
| pore 10 — with a ſtroke be- 
1y given v0 tween them, and it 
84 will make the firit 
he diri⸗ figure of the quotient ; you muſt next 
re, that multiply the diviſor by this number, viz. 
d by 4 6X 1, and ſubſtract the product trom 7, 
m 2 di- and there will remain 1; after which 
that all place the next figure of the dividend, wiz. 
infinite is 2, marking it with a dot, that you may 
anſwer to know how many figures of the dividend 
of a de- ace taken down. Find how many times 
he attti- de diviſor is contained in thele tyo 
mag” 
rela 
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figures, viz. 12, which is twice exactly 
place this 2 in the quotient after the for- 
mer one, 1; and then multiplying and 
ſubſtracting, you will find no remainder. 
However, taking down and dotting the 
next figure of the dividend, wiz. 8, you 
will find 6 only once in it: place this x 
in the quotient, and multiplymg and ſub- 
ſtracting as formerly, there will remain 
2 ; after which place the laſt figure of the 
dividend, which is allo to be doted, and 
you will have 24, wherein 6 is contained 
- juſt 4 times; place this 4 in the quotient, 
and the operation is finiſhed, Hence it 
appears, that the diviſor 6 is contained in 
the dividend 7284 juſt 1214 times, as ex- 
preſſed in the quotient. 
The method is much the ſame, when 
there are ſeveral figures in the diviſor ; 
thus, in the example annexed, as 54 is 


54) 24084 (446 not contained once in 
48 2 or 24, we mult take 
down three figures, 

248 VIZ. 240, and the firſt 
236, dot 1s to be placed un- 

324 der the o. We then 

234 proceed, and find 54 


contained in 240 four 

times: this 4 we place in the quotient, 
and multiplying the diviſor 54 by it, and 
tubſtracting the product, wiz. 216 from 
240, there remains 24. Aſter this place 
the next figure of the dividend, vx. $, 
and the ſum is 248, in which 54 is found 
4 times. Multiply and ſubſtract as for- 
merly, and there will remain 32; after 
which placing the laſt figure of the quo- 
tient, iz. 4, you will have the ſum 324, 
in which 54 is found juſt 6 times. So 
that the diviior 54 is contained in the 
dividend 24034 exactly 446 times, as 
expreſſed in the quotient, 

Division of fractions, See the articles 
DECIMAL and FRACTION, 

D1v1s10N, in algebra, is performed by 
placing the dividend above a ſmall line, 
and the divitor under it; expunging any 
letters that may be found in all the quan- 
tities of the dividend and diviſor, and 
dividing the co-efficients of all the terms 
by any common meaſure, 

Thus, if 10ab+ 15 ac, is to be divided 
by 20 ad, they are firſt placed in this 
loab+rc;ac ? 
— ; Which after ex- 
20ad 


punging the letter @ out of all the terms, 
and dividing all the co-c{Ecients by 5, is 


reduced to ina of 
X 44 


manner, 
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ab+ $5 _a+d 3 
2 6 2 


304x—544y 
1246 


gain, 1246) 304x— 54 
. 


— 2 
Fab+6ac_ab+3C 
8 
sabe 54 

"abc uf 

With reſpe& to the ſigns, if thoſe of the 
divitor and dividend be like, the fign of 
the quotient mult be + ; but if they are 
unlike, the ſign mutt be —. 

Powers of the ſame root, are divided by 
ſubſtracting their exponents, as they are 
multiplied by adding them. Thus if a5 
be divided by 475, the quotient is a* —*= 
a3; and b* divided by 6?, gives the 
quotient 6*—* =6b®; and fo in other 
cales. 

If the quantity to be divided is com- 


and 4aa)38@ab+bac= 


; and, to add no 


more, 20 c 05a 


8 pound, then its parts muſt be ranged ac- 


cording to the dimenſions of ſome one 


of its letters, as in the following exam- 


ple. In the dividend a* + 2ab +6b?, 
they are ranged according to the dimen- 
ſions of a, the quantity a, where a is of 
two dimenſions, being placed firſt; 2 a6, 
where it is of one dimenton, next; and 
52, where a is not to be found, lait. The 
diviſor a+ & being ranged in the ſame 
manner, you are to divide the firſt term 
of the dividend, by the firſt term of the 
diviſor ; and after ſetting down the quo- 
tient, which in this cale is a, multiply 
this quotient by the whole diviſor, and 
ſubſtract the product, wiz. a* + ab from 


2 . the two firſt terms 
&+6)a"+2ab+b*(a+b f the dividend 


2 
2 a*+ 2b, and 
ab+0" the remainderab, 
ab+b together with the 
laſt term &, gives 


0 © 

a new dividend a5 4 52. Divide the 
firſt term of this new dividend, by the 
firſt term of the diviſor, and ſet down 
the quotient, which in this example is 
b ; then multiplying the whole diviſor 
by this part of the quotient, ſubſtract 
the product from the new dividend ; 
and if there is no remainder, as is the 
caſe here, the diviſion is finiſhed, If 
there is a remainder, you are to proceed 
after the ſame manner till no remainder 
1s left, or till it appear that there will 
always be ſome remainder, as in the an- 
nexcd examples. 
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Example I. without any remainder, 


za—6) 6a*—96 (29% +44* +84 1 
6a*—1 24a? 


1243—9g6 

1243 —240* 
24a*—96 
24a*—4a 


48a—g6 
484—96 
O 0 


Example II. with a remainder, 


2Xx* 2x 2x+ 
2 2 0 
a+X)a"*+x(a—x+——=— e. 
ad a 4 G& 
—ax+x* 
—x—x* 
2 
2* 
* 25 
+2x*+-——- 
a 
— 2x) 
—— 
a 
— x 2x4 
a 4 * 
———— ęQ— — 
＋ 2K * 
e. 


In this laſt example the ſigns are allen 
nately + and —, the co- efficient is cond 
ſtantly 2, after the two firſt terms, and 
the letters are powers of x and a; ſo that 
the quotient may be continued as far as 
pou pleaſe, without any farther diviſion, 

ut in common examples of diviſion, at- 
ter you come to a remainder of one term, 
as z &, it is uſually ſet down in the 
233 with the diviſor under it, after 
the other terms; and the quotient in the 


laſt example will ſtand thus, a—xÞ 


As for the other ſigns of diviſion, ſee the 
article CHARACTER, 


Divisiox, among logicians, is the expli- 


cation of a complex idea, by enumerat- } 


ing the ſimple ideas whereof it is com- 
poled ; in which ſenſe it is nearly allied 
to definition, only that this laſt regards 
names and things, whereas diviſion 1s 
employed wholly about ideas. 

When the parts of an idea are divided, 
in order to a clearer explication of the 
whole, this is called a fubdivifien: thus, 


a year is divided into twelve months, 3 
month is ſubdivided into weeks, weeks 
into days, days into hours, and ſo on. 
The rules for a good diviſion are theſe, 
that the members entirely exha uſt the 
whole; 
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whole ; that they be oppoſite ; that ſub- DIUL, a port-town of Aſia, ſituated on the 


diviſions be not too numerous; that the 

whole be firſt divided into its larger parts, 

and theſe into the more remote and mu- 
arts. f 

— in natural philoſophy, is the 
taking a thing to pieces, that we may 
have 2 more complete conception of the 
whole: this is frequently neceſſary in ex- 
amining very complex beings, the ſeveral 
parts of which. cannot be ſurveyed at one 
view, Thus, to learn the nature of a 
watch, the workman takes 1t to pieces, 
and ſue ws us the ſpring, wheels, axles, 

pinions, ballances, dial-plate, pointer, 

caſe, c. and after deſcribing the ules 
and figures of each of them apart, ex- 
plains how they contribute to form the 
whole machine. * : 

D1v1510N, in muſic, the dividing the in- 
terral of an octave into a number of leſs 
intervals. See OCTAVE, 

The fourth and fifth divide the octave 
perfectly, though differently: when the 
fifth is below, and ſerves as a baſs to the 
fourth, the diviſion 1s called harmonica]; 
but when the fourth is below, it is called 
arithmetical. 

To run a diviſion, is to play, or ſing, af- 
ter the manner above-mentioned ; that 
is, to divide the intervals of an octave, 
fifth, fourth, &c. into as many parts, and 
as agreeably as peſſible, which depends 
intirely upon taſte and fancy. 

Division, in rhetoric, the arrangement of 
a diſcourſe under ſeveral heads, each of 
which 1s to be ſeparately ſpoken to. 

Div1s10N of proportion, among mathema- 
ticians, See the article PROPORTION. 

DivisiONn of @ battalion, are the ſeveral 
parcels into which a battalion is divided 
in marching. The heutenants and en- 
ſigns march before the diviſions. 

Diviston, in the ſea-language, the third 
part of a fleet of men of war, and ſome- 
times the ninth part; which laſt happens 
when the fleet is divided into three ſqua- 
drons : for then each ſquadron is diitri- 
buted into three divikons. In a fea 
engagement, the order of battle is to 
place all the iguadrons, and all the divi- 
lions of <ac}; five, in one line. This or- 
der is kept as long as the wind, and 
other circum{tances will permit, 

DIVISOR, in arithmetic, the number that 
divides another, called the dividend ; or, 
which ſhews into how many parts the 
d dend is to be divided. Sec the article 
Divigzox, 


indian occan, weltward of the river Indus, 
and ſixty miles weſt of the city of Tatta: 
ealt long. 67*, and north lat. 25* 15. 


DIVORCE, a breach or diſſolution of the 


bond of marriage. See MARRIAGE. 
The uſual divorces, among us, are of 
two Kinds, V.Z. à menſa & thoro, from 
bed and board, and à winclo matrimonii, 
trom the bond or tie of marriage. That 
a menſa & thoro, does not diſſolve the 
marriage; ſince the cauſe thereof is ſub- 
ſequent to it, and, at the ſame time, ſup- 
poles the marriage to be lawful: and this 
divorce may be on account of adultery in 
either of the parties, for cruelty of the 
huſband, Cc. As this divorce diſſolves 
not the marriage, it does not debar the 
woman of her _—_ nor baſtardize her 
iſſue, or make void any eſtate ſor the 
life of the huſband and wife, Sc. A 
divorce @ vinclo matrimonii entirely diſ- 
lolves the marriage, as a pre · contract 
with ſome other perſon, conſanguinity, 
or affinity within the levitical degrees, 
impotency, impuberty, &c. The con- 
ſequences attending this laſt divorce are, 
that the dower is gone thereby, and the 
children begotten between the parties di- 
vorced are Paſtards : but here, it is ſaid, 
the wife ſhall receive all again that ſhe 
brought with her ; becauſe the nullity of 
the marriage ariſes from ſome impedi- 
ment, and the goods of the wife were 
given for her advancement in marriage, 
which now ceaſes : yet this is when the 
goods are not ſpent ; for if the huſband 
gives them away during the coverture, 
without any colluſion, it ſhall be binding 
to her. A divorce remains good ſo long 
as the ſentence continues, and iſſue of a 
ſecond marriage ſhall inherit lands until 
ſuch ſentence is repealed, See BASTARD. 
On the divorce a vinclo, &c. the parties 
are at liberty to marry again; and in 
divorces for adultery, ſeveral acts of par- 
liament have allowed the innocent party 
marriage with another perſon. Divorces 
are only to be had by conſent of par- 
lament, 
Among the Hebrews, divorce was made 
for the advantage of the wives, that they 
might not be diſcharged nor turned out 
of doors at plealure: it was neceſſary 
that a bij! of divorce ſhould be executed 
in form by the huſband : the wite was 
obliged to remain ninety days after the 
divorce, before the married again, that it 
might be known, if ſhe proved with child, 
whole 


51 U 
- whoſe was. The firſt huſband was 
never allowed to marry her again, after 
being married, or even contracted, to 
another; otherwiſe he might. The ma- 
Bnonietans, uſually fond of copying after 
the Jews, differ from them in this par- 
ticular, allowing a man to take his wife 
again, though he had divorced her three 
Umes. It is obſerved, that the women 
among the Jews, in the latter time of 
their government, took the ſame liberty 
- as the men, and divorced their jealous 
and diſagreeable huſbands. 

The grecian laws concerning divorces, 
were different : ſome permitted men to 
put away their wives on flight occaſions: 
the Cretans allowed it to any man that 
was afraid of having too great a number 
of children. The Athenians likewiſe did 
it upon very ſmall grounds, but not with « 
out giving a bill, wherein was contained 
ithe reaſons of the diyorce, to be approv- 
ed, if the party divorced made an appeal 
to the chief magiſtrate. ''The Spartans, 
though marrying without much nicety 
in choice, ſeldom divorced their wives. 
At Athens, perſons that divorced their 
wives, were obhged to return their por- 
tions, or to pay them an alimony : — 
a woman might alſo ſue for a divorce. 
The diſtinction of repudium and diwor - 
tium, among the Romans, was owing to 
the nicety of their lawyers: the firſt chey 
made the breaking of a contract; the laſt, 
a ſeparation after actual matrimony. By 
the laws of Romulus, a man was at liberty 
to leave his wife, but not a wiſe to leave 
her hiſband. The man might divorce 
his wife either upon poiſoning her chil- 
dren, counterfeiting his private keys, or 
for the crime of adultery : but if he put 
her away npon any other occaſion, one 
moiety of his eſtate was to he given to 
his wife, and the other was to fall to the 
goddeſs Ceres. 

DIURESIS, in medicine, an excretion of 
urine : whence, 
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as increaſe the diſcharge of urine; or 
which are ſuppoſed to have a power of 
removing obſtructions in the urinary paſ- 
ſages. Diuretics muſt increaſe the liquor 
to be ſecreted in the proper glandules, 
and are of the five plowing kinds: 
the firſt contains all relaxing and emol- 
Jient decoctions, emulſions, &c. which 
do not ftimulate, but only remove ob- 
ſtructions, by relaxing the veſſels. Te 
ſecond comprehends all thofe which diſ- 
folve and dilute the blood, The tlurd 
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DIURETICS, in pharmacy, ſuch ſimples 


DI U. 
contains thtee kinds of medicines, 1. Ay 
acids which ſtimulate the veſlels. 2. Al} a. 

line bodies. 3. All fixed and volatile ſalte 
The fourth takes in all that preſerve 1 
moderate heat of the body, without fes. 
The fifth claſs contains thoſe whoſe dt. 
fects difcover themſelves about the K. 
neys and bladder; alſo all acrid and 40. 
vent diuretics. 

DIURNAL, in aſtronomy, ſomething re. 
lating to the day, in oppolition to noc. 
turnal, which regards the night. 

DIURNAL ARCH, the arch or number dt 
degrees that the fun, moon, or ſtars de. 
{cribe between their riſing and ſetting, 

DrURNAL CIRCT.E. See Circ:,r, © 

DIURNAL motion of a planet, is fo mary 
degrees and minutes as any planet moves 
in twenty-four hours. Hence the mo. 
tion of the earth about its axis, is called 
its diurnal motion. 'Sec Fanta, 

DIURNAL is allo uſed in ſpeaking of whit 
belongs to the nyct-hemeron, or natuil 
day of twenty-fout hours, in oppoſition 
to annua), menſtrual, Sc. The dium! 

hznomena of the heavenly bodies, ajif 
rom the motion of the earth round it 
axis, For ſince the earth turns round is 


to him, will depart out of it towards the 
weft. From hence it is that the ſpecta- 
tor not heing ſenſible of his own notion 
(the reaſon of which is, becauſe all things 
about him move along with him) ina- 
gins the who'e heavens to turn round the 
contrary way, viz. from ealt to welt 
every twenty-four hours, which is neariy 
the time in which the earth performs one 
revolution about its axis. This may be 
illuſtrated in the following manner. 

Let the circle ST V (plate LXXV. fig. 
3.) repreſent the earth; 8, the place ct 
the ſpectator; ABC, ſo much of the 
heavens, as is viſible to him in that ſuua- 
tion; and let A be the place of the fun, 
or any other of the heavenly bodies. 
When 8, the place of the ſpectator, 3 
carried by the rotation of the earth about 
its axis to T, the viſible part of the bes- 
vens will become BAD; and the point 
A, which before was juſt at one edge d 
the viſible portion of the heavens, is u 


- 


in the midſt of it, or directly over i 


ſpectator's head. Again, when tac pee, 
tator is got to V, the vinble part ot tu 
heavens 
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heavens is become ADY, and the point 
A is got to the other cxtremity of it, and 
juſt ready to diſappear ; after which it 18 
ſeen no more till the ſpectator arrives at 
the point S again. From this motion 
of the earth ariſes that apparent revolu- 
tion of the planets and fixed itars once in 
twenty-tour hours, as allo that of the 
ſun, and therewith the ſucceſſion of day 
and night. See EARTH. 

DIVRNAL parallax. Sec PARALLAX. 

DIURNARY, diurnarius, an officer in the 
greek empire, who wrote down in a book 1 
kept for that purpoſe, whatever the prince 
did, or ordered, Cc. every day. 

DIUTURNIT V, in chronology, the length 
of duration, or long continuance of any 
being. See the article DURAT1ON. 

DIVUS and Diva, in antiquity, appella- 

tions given to men and women who had 
been deified. See DELIFICATION. 
We find this title on medals ſtruck for the 
conſecration of an emperor or emprels : 
thus, DIVVS IVLIVS, DIVA FAVSTINA 
AVG. Ec. 

DIXMUDE, a town of Flanders, fitu- 
ated on the river Ypres, about eleven 
miles north of the city of Vpres, and 
thirty-three weſt of Ghent: calt long. 2? 
40 and north lat. 51%. 

DIZIER, or Sr. D1Z1ER, a city of Cnam- 
paign in France, ſituated on the river 
Marne, about forty-five miles north-eait 
of Troyes: eaſt long. 5, and north lat, 
489 324, 

DIZOSTOS, in botany, a name uſed by the 
Greeks for the tuberole rooted tithymal, 
comprehended by Linnæus among the cu- 
phorbia, See the article FUPHORBIA. 

DIZZINESS, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
head, called by phyſicians vertigo, See 
the article VERTIGO. 

DO, in muſic, a note of the italian ſcale, 
correſponding to ut of the common ga- 


mut. See the article GAMUT. 

Do Law, the ſame with make law. See 
the article MAKE. 

DOB-CHICK, in ornithology, the eng- 
liſh name of the colymbus minor. Sce 


the article COLYMBUS, 

It is a pretty little bird, ſmaller than the 
common teal z and, as it is ſeen ſwimming, 
appears like the young of ſome of the 
duck-kind ; not yet fledged or feathercd, 
But what is molt ſingular in it, is, its 
laving abſolutely” no tail. Sce plate 
IXXV. fig. 4. u. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this 
bd, one of the moſt elegant of which 
n Me cared gdob=chick, of a blackith 
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brown on the upper part of the back, ex- 
cept the ridge thereof, which is white; 
the ears are formed of a tuft of looſe, 


long, and reddiſh feathers. id. nꝰ 2. 
DOBLAC, a town of the Tyroleſe, in 


Germany, btzated at the foot of the Alps, 
about two miles north of the tronticrs of the 
ſtate of Venice. | 


DOBULA, in ichthyology, a name uſed 


by ſome for the chub. See Ch. 


DOCIMASIA, in greek antiquity, a pro- 


bation of the magiſtrates and perſons em- 
ployed in public buſineſs at Athens. It 
was performed publicly in the forum, 
where they were obliged to give account 
of. themſelves and their paſt life before 
certain judges. Among ſeveral queſtions 
propoſed to them, we tind the following, 
whether they had been dutiful to their pa- 
rents, had ſerved in the wars, and had a 
competent eſtate. 


DOCK, lapathum, in botany and medi- 


cine. See LAYATHUM. 


Dock, or DoC«1NG, in law, an expedient 


for cutting off an eſtate-tail in lands or 
tenements, that the owner may be en- 


abled to jeil, give, or bequeath the 
ſame. 


Dock, in maritime affairs, is a pit, great 


pond, or creek, by the fide of an harbour, 
made convenient either for the building 
or repairing of ſhips. It is of two ſorts, 
1. Dry-dock, where the water is kept 
out by great flood-gates, till the ſhip is 
built or repaired, when the gates are 
opened, and the water let in to float and 
launch her. 2. Wet. dock, a place where 
the {hip may be halled into, out of the 
tide's way, and ſo dock herſelf, or fink 
herſelf a place to he in. 


Dock, in the manege, called bythe French 


trouſſegquene, is a large caſe of leather, as 
long as the dock of a horſe's tail, which 
covers the tails of leaping horſes. It is 
made fait by ſtraps to the crupper, and 
has leathern thongs that pals between his 
thighs, and along the flanks to the ſaddle- 
itraps, in order to keep the tail tight, 
and to hinder it to whitk about, or make 
the horie appear broader at the'croupe. 


Dock, among ſportſmen, the fleſhy part of 


a boar's chine, between the middie and 
the buttocks, 


Dock-YARBS, in ſhip-building, are ma- 


gazines of all forts of naval ſtores. The 
principal ones in England are thoſe of 
Chatham, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Wool- 
wich, Deptford, and Sheerne:'s. In time, 
of peace, ſhips of war ore laid up in theſe 
docks; thoſe of the firit rates moſily at 

6 G Chatham, 
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Chatham, where, and at other yards, 
they receive from time to time ſuch repairs 
as are neceſſary. Theſe yards are gene- 
rally ſupplied from the northern crowns 
with hemp, pitch, tar, roſin, Sc. but as 
for maſts, particularly thoſe of the larger 
ſize, they are brought from New Eng- 
land. | 
How much it imports the good of the 
public to keep theſe magazines conſtantly 
- repleniſhed, every one is able to judge; 
and it were to be wiſhed the improv- 
ing the before-mentioned commodities, 
in our engliſh plantations, might meet 
with all poſſible encouragement, leſt, one 
time or other, it may prove difficult to 
get them elſewhere. 
DOCEET, a little bill tied to wares or 
goods, directed to the perſon or place 
they are to be ſent to. 
DockeT, or DoGGErT, in law, ſignifies 
a brief in writing, made on a ſmall 
iece of paper, or parchment, contain- 
ing the purport and effect of a large 
writing. The rolls of judgment, when 
brought into the court of common pleas, 
are entered on the docket of that term : 
and attorneys keep docket- books, where- 
in they enter judgments. 
DOCTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the 
degrees of a faculty, and is impowered 
to teach or practiſe the ſame : thus we ſay, 
doctor in divinity, doctor in phyſic, do- 
Etor of laws. 
The title of doctor ſeems to have been 
created in the XIIth century, inſtead 


ſcholaſtic degrees of batchelors and licen- 
tiates, by Peter Lombard and Gilbert 
Porreus, then the chief divines of the uni- 
verſity of Paris. Gratian did the ſame 
thing, at the ſame time, in the univerſity 
of Bologna. Though the two names of 
doctor and maſter were uſed a long time 
together, yet many think that their func- 
tions were different, the maſters teaching 
the human ſciences, and the doctors thoſe 
ſciences depending on revelation and 
faith. Spelman takes the title of doctor 
not te have commenced till after the pub- 
lication of Lombard's Sentences, about 
the year 1140, and affirms that ſuch as 
explained that work to their ſcholars 
were the firſt that had the appellation of 
doctors. 

To paſs doctor in divinity at Oxford, it 
is neceſſary the candidate have been four 
years batchelor of divinity. For doctor 
of laws, he muſt have been ſeven years in 
the univerſity to commence batchelor of 
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law, five years after which he may hy 
admitted doctor of Jaws. Otherwiſe in 
three years after taking the degree of 
maſter of arts, he may take the degree of 
batchelor in laws, — in four years more 
that of doctor: which ſame method and 
time are likewiſe required to pals the de- 
gree of doctor in phylic. At Cambridge, 
to take the degree of doctor in divinity, 
it is required the candidate have been {. 
ven years batchelor of divinity : though 
in ſeveral colleges the batchelor's degree 
is diſpenſed with, and they may go out 
per ſaltum. To commence doctor in laws, 
the candidate muſt have been five years 
batchelor of laws, or ſeven years maſter 
of arts. To paſs doctor in phyſic, he 
muſt have been batchelor in phyſc 
five years, or ſeven pow maſter of arts. 
It is remarkable, that by a ſtatute of 
37 Hen. VIII. a doctor of civil law may 
exerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, though 
a layman. | 

DocTo, is alſo an appellation adjoined to 
ſeveral] ſpecific epithets, expreſſing tlie merit 
of ſome of the ſchoolmen: thus Alexander 
Hales is called the irrefragable dodo; 
Thomas Aquinas, the angelic doctor; 


St. Bonaventure, the gt 6 doctor; 


John Duns Scotus, the ſubtile doctor; 
Raimond Lully, the illuminated doctor; 
Roger Bacon, the admirable doctor, &c, 

DocToR of the church, a title given to 
certain of the tathers, whoſe doctrines 
have been moſt generally received : of 
theſe are uſually reckoned four in the 

reck church, vi. St. Athanaſius, St. 
Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. 
Chryſoſtom: and three in the latin church, 
namely St: Jerom, St. Auguſtine, and 
Gregory the great. 

DocToR, MNoxa>®», in the greek church, 
is a particular officer appointed to inter- 
pret part of the ſcripture. He who ex. 
plains the goſpels is called doctor of the 
goſpels; he who explains St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, doctor of the apoltle ; and he 
5 interprets the Pſalms, doctor of the 
plalter. The grecian biſhops ſtill confer 
thoſe ſort of offices by impoſition of hands, 
as it is practiſed in ordinations. 

DocToR of the law, a title of honour 
among the Jews. The inveltiture, if ve 
may ſo ſay, of this order was performed 
by putting a key and a table-book in 


their hands, which is what ſome authors 
imagine our Saviour had in view, Luke 
xi. 52. when ſpeaking of the doctors of 
the law, he ſays, Woe unto you 
doctors of the law, for you have = 
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away the key of knowledge, you entered 
not in yourſelves, and them that were 
entering you hindered.” The greek text 
of St. Luke calls them yeux, and the 
vulgate legis periti: agreeably to which 
our engliſh tranſlators call them lawyers. 
The word vwix®-, however, in St. Matt. 
is rendered by the vulgate legts doctor, 
though the engliſh verſion ſtill retains the 
word lawyer.) | | 

Theſe jewiſh doctors are otherwiſe called 
rabbins. See the article RABBI. 

Docroxs-Couuoxs. See COLLEGE &f 
civilians. 

DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written mo- 
nument produced in proof of any thing 
aſſerted. 

DODARTTA, in botany, a genus of the 
didpnamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of one rin- 
gent petal, with the upper lip ere& and 
ſemibifid; and the lower lip patent, 
twice broader than long, and trifid : the 
fruit is a globoſe bilocular capſule, con- 


TR taining a great number of very ſmall 
"Y ſeeds, See plate LXXVI. fig. 1. 
* r DODDER, the engliſſi name of a plant, 
— called by authors cuſcuta. See the article 
* CUSCUTA. f : 
"ok DODECACTIS, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
Ps. ſtar-fiſh with twelve rays. 
© Wl POPECADACTYLON, in anatomy, 
| We the ſame with the duodenum. See the ar- 
* Fe ticle DUODENUM. 
acines DODECAGON, in geometry, a regular 
4. polygon conliſting of twelve equal ſides 
hs and angles. 
oy ot DODECAGON, in fortification, is a place 
* d. ſurrounded by twelve baſtions. 
a DODECAHEDRON, in geometry, one 
gs ol the platonic bodies, or regular ſolids, 
: contained under twelve equal and regu- 
church ar Eugen. 
Was Its ſolidity is found by multiplying the 
cho el. area of one of the pentagons by 12, and 
of then this product by I of the diſtance of 
Paule the face from the center of the dodecahe- 
* dron, which is the ſame with the center 
r of the of the circum(ſcribing ſphere. 
I confer The fide of a dodecahedron, inſcribed 
hands, in a ſphere, is the 182 2 of the 
hide of a cube, inſcribed in the fame ſphere, 
- honour cut into extreme and mean proportion, 
re. if wi If the diameter of the ſphere be 1.0000, 
orformed the hide of the dodecahedron, inſcribed 
>. book in mit, will be . 35682 nearly. 
e authors All dodecahedrons are ſimilar, and are to 
w, Luke one another as the cubes of their ſides ; 
lo&ors df their ſurfaces are alſo ſimilar, and there- 
into you, fore they are as the ſquares of their ſides; 
ave taken 


away 
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whence as . 509282 is to 10. 51462, ſo 
is the ſquare of the ſide of any dedecahe- 
dron to the ſuperficies thereof; and a® 
«+3637 is to 2.78516, ſo is the cube of 
the ſide of any dodecahedron to the ſo- 
lidity of it. 

DODECANDRIA, in the linnæan ſyſtem 
of botany, a claſs of plants, the eleventh 
in order, comprehending all thoſe with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and only twelve 
ſtamina in each: ſuch are agrimony, aſa- 
rum, rhizophora, &c. 

DODECATEMORY, an appellation gi- 

ven to the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, be- 
cauſe each of them contains a twelfth part 
of the whole, See SIGN, 
It is alſo applied to the twelve houſes or 
parts of the zodiac of the primum mobile, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the twelve 
ſigns. See the article HousE. 

DODECUPLA. Di CROME, in the italian 
mulic, a name given to the triple, in 
four of which twelve notes are required, 
inſtead of four in common time. 

DopECUPLA DI SEMI CROME, is our 
triple , wherein there are twelve notes 
inſtead of ſixteen, in a bar of duple 
time, 

DODO, in ornithology, a large exotic bird, 
ſuppoſed to belong to the ſwan-kind, 
only ſome-what bigger than the common 
ſwans add to this, that its head is co- 
vered with a membrane reſembling a 
hood. See plate LXXVI. fig. 2. 

DODONZEA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
of the oftandria-monog ynia claſs : it has 
no corolla; the fruit is a roundiſh trilocu- 
lar capſule, with prominent inflated angles, 
containing ſolitary ſeeds. 

DoboxææA is allo a name given by Plu- 
mier to the ilex. See ILEx. 

DODONIAN, dadonæus, in antiquity, an 
epithet given to Jupiter, becauſe he was 
worſhiped in a temple built in the foreſt 
of DodonR where was the moſt famous 
and it is ſaid the moſt antient oracle of all 
Greece, It is reported that the pigeons 
and the very oaks of the foreſt of Dodo- 
na ſpoke and delivered oracles. In the 
temple was à fountain, which the antient 
naturaliſts aſſure us had a property of re- 
kindling torches when newly extinguiſhed, 
It is alſo ſaid to have extinguiſhed lighted 
torches, which is no great miracle, ſince 
plunging them into a place where the air 
was too denſe, or into the watcr, mult 
neceſſarily have that effect. 

DODRANS, in antiquity, three fourths of 
the as. See the article As. 
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DOESBURG, a town of the United Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Guelder- 
land, ſituated on the river Vſſel, about 
nine miles ſouth of Zutphen : eaſt long. 
6, and north lat. 529. 

DOFRINE MOUNTAINS, thoſe which di- 
vide Sweden from Norway, 

DOG, canis, in zoology, à genus of qua- 
drupeds. See the article CaNIs. 

The dog, in its wild ſtate, lives comfort- 
ably in the woeds, in many parts of the 
eaſt : it does rot attack a man, but nei- 
ther does it diſcover any of that familia- 
rity which we find in the tame ones; and 
indeed many other animals may be made 
as tame as the dog, by the ſame kind of 
treatment, which has been tried on the 
otter with ſucceſs. 
Authors have mentioned a great many 
ſpecics of this animal, as the maſtiff, wolt- 
g, greyhound, hound, ſpaniel, water- 
ſpaniel, bull-dog, Jap-dog, Sc. but all 
theſe. are only varieties of the original 
wild kind, which is of a middle ſize be- 
tween the maſtiff and greyhound. 
Choefing of Dogs. In order to chooſe a 
dog and bitch for good whelps, take care 
that the bitch come of a generous kind, 
be well proportioned, having large ribs 
and flanks, and likwiſe that the dog be 
of a good breed and young, Hounds for 
chace are to be choſen by their colours ; 
the white with black ears and a black (pot 
at the ſetting on of the tail, are the beſt 
to compole a kennel of, and of good (cent, 
'The black hound, or the black tanned, 
or the liver- coloured or white ; the true 
talbots, are the beit ſor the ſtronger line: 
the grizel, whether mixed or unmixed, 
ſo they be ſhag- haired, are the belt ver- 
miners, and a couple of thele are proper 
for a kennel. In ſhort, take theſe marks 
ot a good hound, that his head be of a 
middle proportion, rather long than round; 
his noſtrils wide; the cars large; his 
back towed ; his fillet great; haunches 
large; thighs well truſſed ; ham ſtraight ; 
tail big near the reins, the reſt being ſlen- 
der ; the leg big ; the ſole of the foot 
dry, and in the form of that of a fox with 
large claws. 
Bite of a mad Dos, in medicine. 
article HYDROPHOBIA. 
Dos, canis, in aſtronomy. See Canis. 
Doc's BANE, apocynum, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a 
campanulated, roundiſh, ſingle peta], 
lightly divided into five ſegments, which 
ar 1evolute: there is no other nectarium; 


See the 
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the fruit is compoſed of oblong, aeug;. 
nated follicles, each formed of two valves 
and containing one cell; the ſeeds we 
numerous, very ſmall, and coronated 
with long down. 

DoG-BERRY-TREE, a name ſometimes 
uſed for the cornel- tree. See Coxxrs, 

Dog-DAYS, the ſame with thoſe called ca. 
nicular, See CANICULAR, 

DoG-DRAW, a term in the foreſt-law, ufd 
when a man is found drawing after 1 
deer, by the ſcent of a hound which be 
leads in his hand. 

Dog's FENNEL, in botany, a name by 
which the cotula is ſometimes called, 
See the article Corus. 

DoG-FLY, a kind of fly ſo called from is 
being particularly troubleſome to dogs; 
it is not unlike that ſpecies which intcit; 
cattle. 

Dog's GRASS. See the article Gx as, 

Doc's MERCURY, in botany, the name of 
a ſpecies of mercury. See Mscukx. 

DoG's ROsE, a name ſometimes givea ta 
the common briar, or hip-buch, a (pe- 
cies of wild roſe, | See the article Ros. 

Dog's STONES, a ſpecies of orchis, fail 
to be a great provocative to venery. 

Doc's TAIL, in botany, the fame wich 
the cynoſurus, See CYNOSURUS, 

Dog's TONGUE, a plant called by botanits 
cynogloſſum. See CYNOGLOSSUM. 

Dog's TOOTH, dens canis, à plant called 
by Linnzus, erythronium. See the artict 
ERYTHRONIUM. 

Dog's TOOTH SHELL, the ſame with the 
dentalium, See DENTALIUM. 

DoG-woon, the {ſame with the dog berg. 
tree, /upra. _ 

DoG-woor of Jamaica, the robinia c 
botanical writers. See ROBINIA. 

Doc-woop of Virginia, a ſpecies of bay- 
tree. See the article LauRvus. 

DOGADO, a dutchy of Italy, of which 
Venice is the capital. See VENICE. 

DOE, the chief magiſtrate in the repub 
lies of Venice and Genoa. 

This dignity is elective in both places 
at Venice it continues for life, at Gene 
it is only for two years. His title is ie 
renity : he is chief of the council, an 
mouth of the republic, he being to al 
ſwer for her. he Venetians do not g 


into mourning at his death, being on) 
the phantom of majeſty, as all the a 
thority is veſted In the republic ; the dog 
only lends his name to the ſenate; th 
power is diffuſed through the whole bod! 
though anſwers to foreign ambafſado! 
&c. are made ja the name of the on 
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The money is ſtruck in his name, but does 
not bear his arms, All the magiſtrates 
riſe and ſalute him when he comes into 
the council: but be riſes to none but fo- 
reign ambaſſadors. He mult not fiir out 
of Venice, without leave of the counſel - 
lors, Sc. 

DOGGERS, in the alum-works, a poor 
kind of alum-ore. Sce ALUM. 

DOGGER5S is alſo a name uſed for fiſhing 
reſſels; whence, in ſome of our old 
ſtatutes, we meet with dogger-men, de- 
noting the fiſhermen of thoſe veſſels. 

DOGGS denate iron machines for burning 
wood on; alſo hooks fixed in large tim- 
bers, for drawing them with horſes, 

DOGMA, a principle, maxim, tenet, or 
ſettled opinion, particulaply with regard 
to matters of faith and philoſophy. 

DOGMA TICAL, ſomething belonging 
to a doctrine or opinion. A dogmatical 
philoſopher is one who aſſerts things po- 

fttively; in oppoſition to a ſceptic, who 
doubts of eyery thing. 

DOGMATISTS, dogmatici, a ſect of an- 
tient phyſicians, of which Hippocrates 
was the firſt author. They are allo call- 
ed lagici, logicians, from their uſing the 
rules of logic in ſubjects of their profeſſi- 
or. They laid down definitions and di- 
viſions, reducing diſeaſes to certain gene- 
ra, and thoſe genera to ſpect-s, and fur- 
niſhing remedies for them all; ſuppoling 
principles, drawing concluſions, and ap- 
plying thoſe principles and conclulions to 
particular diſeaſes under conſideration : 
in which ſenſe the dogmatiſts ſtand con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from empirics and metho- 
diſts. They reject all medicinal virtues 
that they think not reducible to naye(t 
qualities: but Galen hath long ago ob- 
ſerved of ſuch men, that they muſt either 
deny plain matter of fact, or aſſign but 
very poor reaſons and cauſes of many ef- 
fefts they pretend to explain. 

DOLE, in our antient cuſtoms, ſignified 
a part, or portion, molt commonly, of 
a meadow, where ſeveral perſons have 
ares. It alſo ſtill} ſignifies a diſtribu. 
tion or dealing of alms, or a liberal giſt 
made by a great man to the people. 

Doi.E-FisH ſeems to be that fiſh which the 
aſhermen, yearly employed in the north 
ſeas, do, of cuſtom, receive for their al- 
lowance or ſhares. 


DoLE, in the law of Scotland, js uſed for 


malevolent intention. - 

Dole, in the law of Scotland, as well as 
dolum in the civil law, from whence it is 
taken, is an eſſential ingredient to conſti- 
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tute an action criminal. In crimes where- 
in the will, not the event, muſt be re- 
garded, no negligence can equal dole, 
unlcts the neghgence be ſo extremely ſu- 
pine as not to be conceivable without im- 
plying dole. 

Under dole are comprehended the vices 
an errors of the will, which are imme- 
diately productive of the criminal fact, 
though not premeditated, but the effect 
of ſudden paſſion. In this reſpect dole 
differs from what the engliſh law calls ma- 
lice, See the article MALICE. 

DOLET, a term ſometimes uſed for red 
vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 

DOLG-BOTE, in our old writers, ſigni- 
fies a recompence for a ſcar or 9 

DOLIC Hos, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria clals of plants, the 
corolla of which is papilionaceous ; the 
vexillum is roundiſh, large, emarginat- 
ed, and wholly reflected; the fruit is a 
large, acuminated, oblong pod, com- 
poled of two valves, and containing two 
cells ; the ſeeds are numerous, elliptical, 
and frequently compreſſed. 

DOLIMAN, a kind of long caſſock, 
worn by the Turks, hanging down to 
the feet, with narrow ſleeves buttoned at 
the wriſt, 

DOLIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
a genus of ſhells, called by ſome conche- 
globoſæ. 

The dolium is a ſimple ſhell, without 
any hinge, ſormed of one continuous 
piece, which makes a body of a figure 
approaching to round, diſtended, and, 
as it were, inflated. The animal inha- 
biting this ſhell is a limax. See the article 
LIMAX. 

Some of theſe have the mouth dentat- 
ed ; others ſmooth ; in ſome the clavicle 
is moderately long, though in mot it is 
depreſſed ; and the columella is in ſome 
ſpecies ſmooth, in others wrinkled : theſe 
ſhells are found on the ſhores of many 
parts of the Eaſt-indies, and are alſo fre- 
quently brought from America. See 
plate LXXVI. fig. 3. 

DOLLAR, a filver coin current in ſeveral 
parts of Germany and Holland. There 
are various ſpecies of dollars, as the rix- 
dollar, the ſemi-dollar, the quarter- dol- 

ar, Sc. for each of which ſee Cots. 

DOLPHIN, in ichthyology, the engliſh 
name of the delphinus, with an oblong 
rounded body, and a long acute roſtrum, 
It is conſiderably longer than the por- 
peſſe: the opening of the mouth is valtly 
wide, reaching on each fide to the breaſt; 
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and the fiſtula, or aperture for diſcharg- 
Ing the water, is in the middle of its 
head, See plate LXXVI. fig. 4. 
DOLPHIN is alſo a name given by ſome 
to the hippurus. See HirPURUs. 
DOLPHIN, delphinus, in aftronomy. See 
the article DELPHINUS, 
DOM, or Do, a title of honour, invent- 
ed and chiefly uſed by the Spaniards, ſig- 
nifying ſir, or lord. 
This title, it feems, was firſt given to Pe- 
layo, in the beginning of the VIIIch cen- 
rury. In Portugal no perſon can aſſume 
the title of don, without the permiſſion 
of the king, fince it is looked upon as a 
mark of honour and nobility. In France 
it is ſometimes uſed among the religious. 
It is an abridgment of dommus, from do- 
minus. 
Dom axD sou, in old charters, ſignifies 
full property and juriſdiction. 
DOMAIN, the inheritance, eſtate, or poſ- 
ſeſſion of any one. See DEMESNE. 
DOME, in architecture, a ſpherical roof, 
or a roof of a ſpherical form, raiſed over 
the middle of a building, as a church, 
hall, pavillion, veſtible, ſtair-caſe, &c. 
by way of crowning. 
omes are the ſame with what the Italians 
call cupolas, and we cuppolas : Vitru- 
vius calls them tholi. See the article 
CuroLA, &c. 
'They are generally made round, or re- 
ſembling the bell of a great clock; but 
there are ſome inſtances of ſquare ones, as 
thoſe of the Louvre, Some of them allo 
are. in the form of polygons, as that of 
the jeſuit's church in the Rue St. Anto- 
Ine, at Paris. Domes have commonly 
columns ranged around their outſides, 
both for the ſake of ornament and tup- 
port to the work. 
Dour, or Doom, ſignifies alſo a ſentence, 
judgment, or decree. 
EA, a great river of Tonquin, in 
Aſia, ſometimes called Chaule. 
DOMESDAY, or Doo0Ms-DAY-BOOK, a 
very antient record made in the time of 
William the Conqueror, which now re- 
mains in the exchequer, and conſiſts of 


two volumes, a greater and a leſs ; the 


eater contains a ſurvey of all the lands 
in moſt of the counties in England, and the 
leſs comprehends ſome counties that were 
not then ſurveyed. The book of domel- 
day was begun by five juſtices, aſſigned 
for that purpoſe in each county, in the 
year 1081, and finiſhed in 1086. It 
was of that authority, that the Conqueror 
bimſelf ſubmitted, in ſome cales wigrein 
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he was concerned, to be determined by | 
Camden calls this book the Tax-book of 
king William; and it was farther callet 
Magna rolla. 

There is likewife a third book of Domes 
day, made by command ef the Conqueror: 
and alſo a fourth, being an abridomen 
of the other books. 3 

Douks-MEN, judges or perſons appointed 
to determine fuits and controverkics bet. 
ween parties. SeeDay's Man. 

DOMESTIC, any man who acts under 
another, ſerving to compoſe his family; 
in which he lives, or is ſuppoſed to live, 
as a chaplain, ſecretary, Ec. Sometime; 
domeſtic 1s applied to the wite and child. 
ren, but very feldom to ſervants, ſuch 
as footmen, lacquies, porters, &c, 

DomMEsSTIC, domefticus, in antiquity, waz 

a particular officer in the court of Con. 
ſtantinople. 
According to ſome, this officer was one 
intruſted to manage affairs of impor. 
tance : others ſay, the greek domeſtic 
were the ſame with the roman comites; 
and that they began firſt to be uſed when 
count became a dignity ; domeſtics 
therefore were ſuch as ſerved the prince 
in the adminiſtration of affairs, as well 
thoſe of the family, as the affairs d 
juſtice and the church, 

The grand DomEesTiCc, or Mrcano. 
MESTICUS, was a fort of dapifer, er 
__— domo. See the articles Dare 
and MaJjoR DOMO. 

DOMESTICUS MENns#, officiated 2 
grand ſeneſchal, or ſteward, 

DoMESTICUS REI DOMESTIC, did tht 
office of maſter of the honſhold. 

Doursricus SCHOLARUM, or LEcl- 
ONUM, commanded the reſerved forces, 
called ſcholæ palatinz, whoſe office it 
was to put the immediate orders of the 
emperor in execution, 

Douksricus MURORUM had the ſuper- 
intendance of all the fortifications. 

Douksricus REGIONUM was a fort ef 
attorney, or ſollicitor-general, of the eak 
and weſt. 

DomESTICUS ICANATORUM command- 
ed the military cohorts. There were 
ſeveral other oe fm of the army, who 
were called by the name Domeſticus, 
which meant no more than their com- 
mander. There were alſo two domeſiia 
chori, or chantors, called alſo prote- 
altes, belonging to the church at Con- 
ſtantinople; one of them was on the 
right fide of the church, and the other 
on the left, 


DOMESTIC 


DOM 
EDOMESTICT, was alſo a body of forc 


in the roman empire. . 

Pancirollus takes them to be the ſame 
with thoſe called protectores, who had 
the chief guard of the emperor's perſon, 
in a degree above the prætorians, and 
who, under the chriſtian emperors, had 
the privilege to bear the grand ſtandard 
of the crols. They are ſuppoſed to have 
been 2500 before Juſtinian's time, 
who added 2000 more to the number. 
They were divided into ſeveral com- 
panies, or bands, called ſcholæ. Some 
whereof are ſaid to have been inſtituted 
by Gordian : ſome of them were ca- 
valry, and others infantry. Their com- 
mander was called comes domeſticorum. 

0. WDoursTIc NavicaTION, coaſting, or 
"WF failing along the ſhore, in which the 
lead and compaſs are the chief inſtru- 


. , ments. Ry 6 
"Pp WWDOMIFYING, in aſtrology, the dividing 
© WW or diſtributing the heavens into twelve 
—_ | houſes, in order to erect a theme, or 
hem horoſcope, by means of ſix great circles, 
— called circles of poſition. 3 
nl There are various ways of domify ing: 
- WW thatof Regiomontanus, which is the moſt 
—" common, makes the circles of polition 
ana paſs through the interſections of the 


meridian and the horizon : others make 
them paſs throngh the poles of the 
zodiac. 

OMINANT of a mode, in muſic, that 
ſound which makes a perfect fifth to the 
final in authentic modes ; and a third 
to the final or ſixth, to the loweſt chord 
of a plagal mode, See the articles 
Mook and FINS AL. 

DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth 
order of angels, or bleſſed ſpirits, in 
the hierarchy, reckoning from the ſe- 
raphim. 
OMINGO, 


er, or 
PIFER 


ted as 
lid the 
Lol. 
forces, 
office it 
of the 


 ſuper- 
8 


[ or ST. DowINcGo, the 


ſon of capital of the iſland of Hiſpaniola, the 
he of ſee of an archbiſhop, and the molt an- 
tne ea nent royal audience in America: weſt 
* long. 0 north lat. 189 200. 
„mand Do MINI, or Ax x O Doux. See the ar- 
65 hers ticle ANNO. 
Woe 2 ull in ca no DOMINI. See the article BULL. 
nevi oM NIC A, one of the Caribbee-iſlands, 
- „ ſubject to Britain: welt long. 61 20” 
"_”—— north lat, 169. 
oh « VOMINICAL LETTER, in chronology, 
ce is that letter of the alphabet which points 
| oy bereut in the calendar the Sundays through- 
_ Gy out the year, thence alſo called Suzday- 
-STICh letter. See CALENDAR and BISSEXTILE, 


The diſhibution of days into weeks is 
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made by the ſeven firſt letters of the al- 
phabet A,B,C, D,E, F, G, beginnin 5 
at the firſt of January, to place * 
letter A; to the ſecond of January B is 
joined; to the third C; and fo on to 
the ſeventh, where G is figured : and 
then ygain beginning with A, which is 
placed at the eighth day, B will be at 
the ninth, C, at the tenth, and ſo con- 
tinually repeating the ſeries of theſe 
ſeven letters, each day of the year has 
one of them in the calendar. By this 
means the laſt of December has the letter 
A joined to it, for if the 365 days, which 
are in a year, be divided by ſeven, we ſhall 
have fifty-two weeks, and one day over. 
If there had been no day over, all the 
years would conſtantly begin on the 
{ime day of the week, and each day of 
a month would conſtantly have fallen 
on the ſame day of the week : but now, 
on account, that beſides the fifty- two 
weeks in the year, there is one day more, 
it happens, that on whatever day of the 
week the year begins, it ends upon the 
ſame day, and the next year begins with 
the following day, 
The letters being ranked in this order, 
that letter which anſwers to the fixt 
Sunday of January, in a common year, 
will ſhew all the Sundays throughout the 
year, and to whatever days in the reſt 
of the months, that letter is put, theſe 
days are all Sundays. If the firſt day 
of January be on a Sunday, the next 
year will begin on Monday, and the 
Sunday will tall on the ſeventh day, ta 
which is annexed the letter G, which 
therefore will be the Sunday letter fos 
that year : the next year beginning on 
Tueſday, the firit Sunday will fail on 
the ſixth of January, to which is ad- 
joined the letter F, which is the Sunday 
letter for that year; and in the ſame 
manner, for the next following, the do- 
minical letter will be E; and fo on. 
By this means the Sunday letters wlll 
go on in à retrograde order, wiz. 
G, F, E, D, C, B, A. But baecauſe 
every fourth year conſiſts of 366 days, 
the ſeries of letters will be interrupted, 
and the order will not return till twenty- 
eight years, or four times ſeven; and 
hence ariſes the cycle of twenty-eight 
years. See the article CYCLE of the Sun. 
Thus, if in a leap year, the firſt of Ja- 
nuary be Sunday, and conſequently the 
dominical letter A, the twenty-fourth day 
of February will fall on a Friday, and 
the twenty-fifth on a Saturday; and 
» fince 


and 


HOW 
Fnce both theſe days are marked in the 


calendar with the letter F, the following 


day, which. is Sunday, will he marked 
with G, which letter will mark out all 
the Sundays, and conſequently be the 
dominical letter the remaining. part of 
the year ; and hence it is, that every leap 
year has two dominical letters, the firit 
of which ſerves from the beginning of 
the year to the twenty-fourth or twenty - 
fifth day of February, and then the 
other takes place and ſerves for the reſt of 
the year, 

The intercalary day is placed between 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth day 
of February, and ſo makes two-twenty- 
fourths of February, which in the ca- 
lendar are eſteemed one and the ſame 
day, and have the ſame letter athxed to 
them ; but by our way of reckoning, they 
are called the twenty-fourth and twenty - 
fifth days of February. 

For finding the dominical letter, divide 
the year, and its fourth part, by ſeven, 
which will give the index of the do- 
minical letter, reckoning 1 for A, 2 for B, 
3 for C, &c. 

Thus, if it were required to find the 
dominical letter for the year 17 54, it will 
be found to be F. For, if to the given 
year 1754, you add its fourth part 438, 
the ſum will be 2192, which, divided by 
7, the remainder will be x, and that 
ſubtracted from 7, the index will be 6, 
which correſponds to the letter F. 

But as the years 1800, 1900, 2100, 
2200, 2300, Ec. 8 to the new 


ſtile, conſiſt of 36 5 days only, and there- 


fore have but one dominical letter, where- 
as, according to the Julian calendar, 
they would have two ; for this reaſon 
the dominical letters will be changed, 
conſequently this method of 
finding the dominical letter will only 
hold good for this century; after which 
a number muſt be added to the year, 
and its fourth, in order to find the do- 
minical letter for ever: for which pur- 
poſe obſerve the following rule, 

Reject the figures or cyphers to the 
place of hundreds ; divide the remaining 
figures or cyphers by 4; from this quo- 
tient ſubtract 1, and this number ſub- 
trated from the hundred years; and 
then this laſt remainder taken from the 
leaſt number, of ſevens poſſible, leaves a 
number which muſt be added to the year 
and its fourth, in order to find the do- 
minical letter : Example, what will be 
the dominical letter jor the year 1842, 
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This queſtion, by the above rule, wil] |, 
ſolved in the following manner, 13 
4 = 4 from which ſubtracting 1; an 
the remainder 3 taken from 18, gives I; 
which being ſubtracted from 21, the neue 
elt ſevens gives 6, the number to be added. 
Then to the given year 1842, add i 
fourth part 460, and the number found 
the ſum is 2308 z which being divide 
by 7, gives 329 for the quotient, an 
the remainder is 5 ; which taken from y, 
leaves 2, the index of the letter B, th; 
dominical letter. required, 

DOMINICANS, an order of religiou; 


called in France, jacobins, and i; | 


England black fryers, or preaching 
fryars. This order, 3 by $, 
Dominic, a native of Spain, was ap. 
proved of Innocent III. in 1215, au 
confirmed by a bull of Honorius III. u 
1216. The deſign of their inſtitutic 
was, to 2 the goſpel, conver 
heretics, deſend the faith, and props. 
gate chriſtianity. They embraced the 
rule of St. Auguſtine, to which the 
added ſtatutes and conſtitutions, whit) 
had formerly been obſerved either h 
the Carthuſians or Præmonſtratenſcs. Tl: 
principal articles enjoined perpetual f. 
lence, abſtinence from fleſh at all time, 
wearing of woollen, rigorous poverty, 
and ſeveral other auſteritics. This ore 
has ſpread into all the parts of the world, 
It has produced a great number d 
martyrs, confeſſors, biſhops ; and th 
reckon three popes, ſixty cardinals, 1 
archbiſhops, and 800 biſhops of their order, 
beſides the maſters of the ſacred palace, 
who have always been dominicans 
They are inquiſitors in many places. 
The nuns or ſiſters of this order, ov! 
their ſoundation to St. Dominic himſch, 
who built a monaſtery at Prouilles, whe: 
poor maids might be brought up and ſup 
plied with all neceſſaries for their fub- 
liſtence. The habit of theſe religion 
was a white robe, a tawney mantle, and 
a black veil. Their founder oblige 
them to work at certain hours of lt 
day, and particularly to ſpin yarn al. 
flax to make their own linnen. Ti: 
nuns of this order have 130 houſes | 
Italy, forty-five in France, fifty in Span, 
fifteen in Portugal, forty in German), 
and many in Poland, Ruſſia, and oth 
countries. They lie on ſtraw beds, nl 
never eat fleſh excepting in ſickneſs ; 
many monaſteries have mitigated ti 
auſterity, 


DOMINITY 
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DON 


ifies the power to ule or diſpole 
of a thing as we pleaſe. Dominium 
„is when the property is united 
with the poſſeſſion. Dominium nudum, 
when there is the property without rhe 
ſeſſion. Dominium is again divided 
into that which is acquired by the law 
of nations, and that which is acquired 
by the civil law. The former can never 
be got without ſſeſſion, the latter may. 
Another diſtinction of daminium is, into 
natural and civil. Natural is that which 
is common to all nations, or that which 
is acquired by the means which all na- 
tions uſe in acquiring eſtates. Civil is 
uliar to the roman citizens, and con- 
ſits of theſe three methods. Sale, pre- 
ſcription, ceſſion of right. Directum do- 
minium, is the right alone of dominion. 
Dominium utile, the profit redounding 
from it. Thus the wife retains the do- 
minium directum of her jointure, and the 
dom num utile paſſes to her huſband, 

Dowminium,domain, in our antient cuſtoms. 
See the article DoMaiN. 

DOMINUS, in the civil law, he who 
poſſeſſes any thing by right of purchaſe, 
gift, loan, legacy, inheritance, pay- 
ment, contract, or ſentence. 

Dominus, in the feudal law, he who 
grants a part of his eſtate in fee to be 
enjoyed by another. 

Dominvus, in the antient times, a title pre- 
fixed to a name, uſually to denote the 
perſon either a knight or a clergyman, 

Recto quando DowinNus remifit, See the 
article Rxc ro. 

DOMO REPARANDO, in law, is a writ 
which lies for a perſon againſt his 
neighbour, whoſe houſe he fears will fall 
to the damage of his own. 

DON, the name of two rivers; one very 
large, which after dividing Aſia from 
Europe, falls into the Palus Meotis ; the 


other, in the county of Aberdeen in 


Scotland. 

DONATION, an act whereby a perſon 
transfers to another either the property 
or the uſe of ſome thing, as a free giſt. 
In order to be valid, it ſuppoſes a ca- 
pacity both in the donor and donee, and 
requires conſent, acceptance, and de- 
livery ; and, by the French law, alto re- 
giltry. Civilians diſtinguiſh donation 
into pure and conditional. Donatio pura 
is when one gives a thing with an in- 
tention that it become immediately the 
property of the danee, never to revert to 
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E DOMINION, dominium, in the civil law 


DON 


the donor; and this from no other 

motive, than his generoſity. Donatio 

conditionalis is when one gives a thing 

with an intention that it become the pro- 
perty of the donee, upon performing lame 

condition ſtipulated. 


DONATISTS, chriftian ſchifmatics in 


Africa, who took their name from their 
leader Donatus. A ſecret hatred againſt 

Czcilian, elected biſhop of Carthage 

about the year 311, excited Donatus to 

form this ſet. He acculed Cæcilian of 
having delivered up the ſacred books to 

the pagans, and pretended that his 

election was void, and all his adherents 

heretics, He taught that baptiſm ad- 

miniſtered by heretics was null, that 

every church but the African was be- 

come proſtituted, and that he was to 

be the reſtorer of religion. Some ac- 

cuie the donatiſts of arianiſm. Con- 

ſtantius and Honorius made laws for 

their baniſhment, and Theodoſius and 

Honorius condemned them to grievous 

mulcts. 


DONA TIVE, a gratuity, or preſent made 


to any perſon. 
Donative among the Romans was pro- 
perly a gift made to the ſoldiers, as con- 
giarium was that made to the people. 
See the article CONGIARIUM. 
Salmaſius fays, the common and legi- 
timate rate of a donative, was three 
pieces of gold per head ; and Caſaubon 
obſerves, that the legal donative was 
20,000 denarii; and that it was not 
cuſtomary to give leſs, eſpecially to the 
rætorian ſoldiers ; that the centurions 
bad double, and the tribunes, Sc. more 
in proportion. 
Donative, in the canon-law, is a bene- 
fice given by the patron to a prieſt, with- 
out preſentation to the ordinary, and 
without inſtitution or induction. The 
king may found a church or chapel, and 
exempt it from the juriſdiction of the 
ordinary. He may alſo by his letters 
patent grant licence to a common perſon 
to found ſuch a church, and ordain it 
to be made donative. The reſignation 
of a donative mult be to the donor or 
patron, nor may the ordinary viſit the 
lame, but the patron by commiſſioners 
appointed by him. There can be no 


- laple of this benefice, though the biſhop 


may compel ſuch patron to nominate 2 
clerk by eccleſiaſtical cenſures; and the 
clerk muſt be qualified as other clerks of 
churches are. 


6 H DONA- 


D 0 O 

DONAW HRT, a city of Bavaria in Ger- 
many, forty miles north-weſt of Ulm: 
eaſt long. 10 40 north lat. 48 40". 

DONAX, in ichthyology, a name uſed by 
{ome for the folen. See the article SOLEN. 

Donax, in. botany, the great reed. See the 
article REED. 

DONCASTER, a market town of York- 
ſhite, thirty miles ſouth of York, See 
the article Yogx. 

DONEE. See the article DonoR. 

DONJON, in fortification, ſignifies a ſtrong 
tower, or redoubt of a fortreſs, whither 
the garriſon may retreat, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, and capitulate with greater ad- 
vantage. | 

DONOR, in law, the perſon who gives 
lands or tenements to another in tail, Sc. 
as he to whom fuch lands, Sc. are 

iven is the donee. . 

DONZY „a town of France in the Orlean- 
nois : eaſt long. 30 16', north lat. 479 17”. 

DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in a 
wall, to give entrance and exit into 
and out of a building, or any apart- 
ment thereof. 

It is laid down as a rule, that the doors 
of an houſe be as few in number, and 
as moderate in dimenſions, as poſſible ; 
asall openings are weakenings. 

Secondly, that they do not approach too 
near the angles of the walls, it being a 
very great foleciſm to weaken that part 
which ſtrengthens all the reſt. 

Thirdly, that the doors, it poſſible, be 
laced over one another, that void ma 
e over void, and full over full, which 
circumſtance will greatly ſtrengthen the 

whole fabric. 
Fourthly, that, if poſſible, they may be 
oppoſite to each other, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one may ſee from one end of 
the houſe to the other, which will not 
only be very graceful, but moſt conve- 
nient, in reſpect that it affords means of 
cooling the houſe in fummer, by letting 
the air through it, aud by keeping out 
the wind in winter, which way foever 
it ſu. 
Fiſchly, tis not only ornamental, but 
very ſecure, to turn arches over doors, 
which will diſcharge them in great mea- 
ſure from the ſuperincumbent weight. 
The proportions of doors are adjuſted by 
thoſe of a man. In large buildings, 
they maſt be always latger than in ſmall- 
er: but ſhould not be leſs than fix feet 
high in any, do admit a man of a juſ} 
ſtatnre erect : and as the breadth of a 
man,” with his arms placed akembo, is 
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nearly ſubduple his hei 
ought never to be leſs than three feet 
Some architects gives us thele din. 
ſions following: in ſinall buildings, the 
breadth of the door four feet, or four 
and a half; in middling buildings five, 
or ſix; in large ones ſeven, or eight: in 
chambers of firſt ſtory three and 3 
half, three and three-fourths, or four ; 
of the ſecond, four, or four and a half; 
and of the third, five, or fix ; in churche; 
ſeven or eight; in gates, nine, ten, or 
twelve: hence their height is ealily de- 
termined, except for the gates of cities, 
which ſhould only be four- fifths of their 
breadth. 

In plate LXXVI, fig. 5. are repreſented 
two doors, of which that marked N i; 
two diameters. high; and that marked 0, 
2 + diameters, Here the architrave being 
divided into three parts, two is for the 
breadth of the pilaſter, as at P; and on 

- theſe pilaſters are placed the truſſes, 
{croles, or corbels, as in 2 whole ſhape 

is almoſt at pleaſure. It either of thek 
be uſed as frontiſpieces of external doors, 
the pediment ought not to be broken, or 
opened, and the architrave ſhould ſtand 
on a plinth, equa] to two thirds thereof, 
or to the height of the ſtep, by which one 
aſcends into the houſe. 

DORADO, in ichthyology, the fame with 
uaracapema. See GUARACAPEMA, 

DORCHESTER, the capital of Dorſet- 
thire, ſituated on the river Froom, fix 
miles north of Weymouth : - weſt long, 
2 35% and. north lat. 50% 400. 

It gives the title of marquis to the noble 
family of Pierpoint, dukes of Kingſton, 
and ſends two members to parliament. 

DORDONNE, a river of France, which 
runs through the province of Guienne, 
and falls into the Garonne, twelve miles 
below Bourdeaux. 

DORDRECHT ,in geography. See Dokr, 
DOREAS Lic, in zoology, the fame 
with the gazella. See GAz LTA. 
DOREE, or jonx DoREE, a fiſh called 

by authors faber. See the article FaBER. 

DORIA, in botany, the name by which 
ſome call a ſpecies of ſolldago. See the 
article SOLIDAGO, 

DORIC, in general, any thing belonging 
to the Dorians, an antient people ct 

' Greece, inhabiting. near mount Par- 
naſſus, 

Dor1c ORDER, in architecture, the ſecoud 
of the five orders, being that between 
the tuſcan and ionic. Sre the articles 
ORDER, TUSCAN, and IONIC, 
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This order ſeems the moſt natural and ſeveral patts and members may be feen 
beſt proportioned of all the orders, the under their reſpective heads. See the 
ſeveral parts of it being founded on the articles Col uux, CokxichzE, Basr, 
natural poſition of ſolid bodies. Ac- Frieze, Sc. ; 
cotcdingly, the doric is the firſt, and The Doric order delineated by equal parts, 
moſt antient of the orders of architecture, inflead of modules and minutes. Fhe 
and is that whieh gave the firſt idea or height of the pedeſtal being two di- 
notion of regular building, See plate ameters, and 4, is divided into 4, giv- 
IXXVII. fg. 1. f : ing one to the baſe, whoſe plinth is 2 
It was indeed more hmple at its firſt in- thereof ; the other part- is divided into 
vention; than it is at preſent ; and when ſeven, giving four to the torus, one to 
they came in after times to adorn and te fillet, and two to the hollow. The 
enrich it more, the appellation of Doric breadth of the dye is a diameter and one 
du reſtrained to this richer manner, third. The projetion. of the baſe is 
and then they called the primitive, Emple equal to its height, and the fillet has 4 
manner, by the new name of Tulcan, of theſe parts. The height of the 
Some time after its invention, it was re- corniche is half the baſe, being 4 of the 
duced * 22 nen ele height 4 and is divided into nipe, 
_— b N ray ET th * h iving two to the hollow, ane to the 
2 deieht h _ — dor fillet, five to the corona, and one to the 
5 gh . projettion of the hollow is 
. , n 
they added anotlier diameter to it, and 7 pe the corone fix, And 
— which — — — — Baſe of the column. The height is half a 
ed to 15 k —_ g pod. , diameter, and is divided into fix, giv- 
6 wands © being a fxth but nearly a ing two to the plinth, x and 4 to the 
a 4 of * 1 lower torus, x to the fillet, one to the 
* ſcotia, x to the fillet, and one -to the 
The characters of — deric 2 eh. upper torus. The fillet above the torus 
they are now I nds 200 227 equal to the others, and is part of the 
ef 8 column, which. 1s ebe 2 column. The projection is two of theſe 
the frieze whichis adorned with is Iren parts, and one third thereof is for the 
* Hang 2 ; Ps — upper fillet, and à to the upper torus ; 
5 1 my ds and the fillet, under it, is perpendicular 
L has "et already obſerved, that the to the center, For . the ſcotia, 
antients had two dorics; the firſt of which divide its height into 3, and on the line 
| was the more ſimple and maſlive, and that ſeparates the one part above from 


; ; 1 the other two parts below, and perpen- 
— — _ — 1 — dicular to the fillet, is the center for the 


a : firſt quarter ſweep; and the fame diſtance 
they uſed in porticoes and theatres. q : pi and 
| — — 1 — by the moderns, on forwards, in the line, is the center for 
| account of its ſolidity, in large, ſtrong the other quarter, and is alſo the pro- 
| buildings, as in the gates of cities and * of the lower _ 1 # of 
eitadels, the outſides of churches, and he a iminiſhing of this ne 
| other maſſy works, in which delicacy of the diameter. The height ofthe capital is 
| ornaments would not be ſuitable. half a diameter, and is divided into g, 


The mot conſiderable antient monu- giving three to the frieze of the capital 
ments of this order is the theatre of one to the fillets, which are three, an 
Marcellus at Rome, the capital, the are equal z two to the oyalo, two to the 
height of the frieze, and projecture of abacus, and one to the ogee and fillet 
which are much ſmaller than in the which is J. For the proje ions, the fillets 
modern architecture. have one of theſe parts, the abacus three, 
Vignola adjuſts the proportion of the and the whole four. 

doric order as follows: he divides the The height of the arcbitrave is J a 
whole height of the order without the diameter, and is divided into fix parts, 
pedeſtal into twenty parts, or modules, giving two to the firſt face, two to the 
one of which he allows to the baſe ; {econd, one to the bells and fillet, which 
fonrteen to the ſhaft, or fuſt 3 one to the is one third, and one to the band at top: 
Capital, and four to the catablature ; the _ * is equal to che band. 
v » 8 a 2 


Th 


DOR 


The frieze is in height] of the diameter, 
and the triglyphs are inbreadth I a dia- 
meter, which are divided into 6, giving 
1 to each of the channels, and 1 to the 
ſpaces between the channels. 
The projection from the naked of thefrieze 
is J of a part; and the ſpaces, or meto- 
pes, between the triglyphs, ought to be 
ual to the height of the frieze. 

The height of the corniche is 4 of the 
diameter, and is divided into 9, giving 
x to the cap of the triglyph, 1 to the hol- 
low and fillet, which is 4, 1 to the ovo- 
lo, 1 to the mutule and fillet under it, 
which is equal to the other; ] part to the 
cap of the mutule and fillet, which is . 
1 and + to the corona, I to the cima re- 
verſa, & to the fillet, 1 and to the cima 
recta, and part to the fillet. 

For the projections, the cap of the tri- 
glyph hath 1 of theſe parts, the hollow r 
and 2, the ovolo 2 and j, the mutule 8 


and 2, the corona gand 4, the cima re- 
verſa 10 and 3, and the whole 12 parts. 

Dokic DIALECT, in grammar, one of the 
five dialects, or manners of ſpeaking 
which were principally in uſe among the 
Greeks, 

It was firſt uſed by the Lacedemonians, 
articularly thoſe of Argos; after wards 
it paſſed into Epirus, Lybia, Sicily, and 
the iſlands of Rhodes, Crete, Sc. 
According te the doric dialect, the vowels 
", 8, o, o, are changed into a; the diph- 
thong « into « or at; and the conſonants 
B into ; & into ; x and gs into v; rv 
and p into ; A with a v or © following 
it, into . Thus for qnur, Tpexw, wti- 
dae, fepape, c. they ſay daa, Tpaxas 
Nadi, Ada, fc, 
They likewiſe change v. into , as Xoyw 
for xe ; allo 18. into tor, as Bariev; for 
Baong®- : 82, at, and att into, as xp1; 
for ut ag, i for tythate, an , vu for 
vat: with other tranſmutations of the 
like nature. 

Doric MODE, in muſic, the firſt of the 
authentic modes of the antients ; its cha- 
racter is to be ſevere, tempered with gra- 
vity and joy ; and is proper upon religi- 
ous occaſions, as alſo to he uſed in war. 
It begins D, la, fol, re. Plato admires 
the muſic of the doric mode, and judges 
it proper to preſerve good manners, as 
being maſculine; and on = account 
allows it in his commonwealth. The 
antients had likewiſe their ſub-dorie or 
hypodoric mode, which was one of the 
plagal modes. Its charaſter. was to be 
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very grave and ſolemn : it began with 
re, 2 fourth lower than the doric, 

DORING, or DarING, among ſportſmen 
a term uſed to expreſs a method of taking 
larks by means of a clap-net and a look. 
ing-glaſs. See CLAP-NET, 

DORMANT, in heraldry, is uſed for the 
PR of a lion, or any other beaf, 

ying along in a ſleeping attitude, with 
the head on the fore-paws ; by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from the couchant, when 
though the beaſt be lying, yet he hold; 
up his head. 

DoRMANT-TREE, in architeQure, is a name 
given by workmen to a great beam ly. 
ing acroſs a houſe, commonly called 
ſummer. 


DORMANT-TYLES., See TYLE. 

DORMER, in architecture, ſignifies 1 i 
window made in the root of an houſe, or ſis 
above the entablature, being raiſed upon — 
the rafters. T 

DORMITORY, a gallery in convents 6 = 
religious houſes, divided into cveral cell, lu 
in which the religious ſV ep or lodge Ix 

DoRMITORY is ſometimes uſed for a by. Its 
rying place. lac 

DORONICIS AFFINIs, a name given by Don 
Plukenet to a plant called by Linnæu kd 
gerbera. See the article Gra BER, wn 


DORONICUM, LEOPARD's BANE, in ani 
botany, a genus of the Hneengſig-paha· il Dok 
mia-ſuperfiua claſs of plants, the con- 
pound flower of which is radiated : the i OR 


proper flower is funnel-formed ; there is irn 
no pericarpium, but the cup, being ſlight ok 
ly connivent, contains a folitary ſeed, Ro 
vertically ovated, compreſſed, ſulcated, lat 
and crowned with a downy pap. DOR 
The root of the doronicum officinarur i Ge 
ſaid to be an alexipharmic, but it is ta of. 


uſed in the preſent practice. 
DORPT), or Doxrar, a city of Livon', It 
about fifty miles ſouth of Narva: el ſoy 
lon. 279 24, and north lat. 38“. 


DORSAL, an appellation given to whater! con 
belongs to the back. Ste Dopsuu. bel 
DORSAL MUSCLES are the muſcles of H POR 
back and loins, which are for the mol the 
part common : there are of the extenſor the 
uſually reckoned three on each fide, 1 the 
the ſacro-lumbaris, the lcngiſſimus dork ref 
and the ſemiſpinoſus : the flexors are thre of t 
alſo, viz. the quadratus lumborum, ti the 
mo parvus, and the intertranſver{al valy 
umborum, See each under its prop ed; 
head. DOR 
DoRSAL NERVES. See NERVE. — 
DORSIFEROUS rants, among be a 


niſts, ſuch as are of the capillary ki 
w1Ito 


DOR 


without ſtalks, and which bear their ſeeds 


= on the backſide of their leaves. 
men DORSTENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
kin r trandria monog ynia claſs of plants, 
look? which have no flower-petals, only a great 
many collections of the male and female 
Yr the ts on the diſc ; each collection, or 
dei partial flower, being ſurrounded by its 
with proper perianthium, as the whole are by 
ich it a common involucrum or cup; the ſeeds, 
** which are roundiſh and ſolitary, are con- 
hold; tained in a common pulpy receptacle. 
See the article CON TRAY ERA. 
name DORSUM, BACK, in anatomy, compre- 
m ly. hends all the poſterior part of the trunk 


led a of the body, from the neck to the buttocks. 
The back is furniſhed with ſeveral muſcles, 
which are common to it with the loins, 
as the longiſſimus dorſi, the ſacro-lumba- 
ris, and ſemiſpinoſus ; theſe are called 
| upon extenſors. See EXTENSOR, ; 

To the back likewiſe belong the inter- 
tranſverſales lumborum, the quadratus 


fies 1 
uſe, or 


——— 
5 , INTERTRANSVERSALFS, Sc. 


AE Its bones are the ſpina dorſi, ribs, and os 
fcrum. See SPINE, RIB, c. 

ven by WY DoksUM is alſo uſed to denote the upper 

JAN. ide of the hand and foot, in contradit- 

1 tindtion to the lower ſide, called the palm 

. and ſole. See HAxp and Foor. 

bag, Doasvu Nast, the ridge of the noſe. See 

the article Nos k. 


4 DORT, a city of the United Provinces, 
d ſtuated in that of Holland, on an iſland 
- flight in the river Maeſe, about ten miles eaſt of 
3 b 


V feed, Rotterdam: eaſt lon. 4 4o', and north 


nleated, lat. 51 47'. : Ho 
DORTMOND, a city of Weſtphalia in 
—— OO about thirty miles north - eaſt 
* of Duſſeldorp: eaſt lon. 6 50, and north 
lat. 51 26/. 
Len It is an imperial city, and conſtitutes a 


ſovereign ſtate. 

DORTMANNA, the name of a plant 
comprehended by Linnæus among the lo- 
belia. See the article LOBELIA. 


a: eil 


phaterer 
UM. 


es of tld POR YCNIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the mol the diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, 
xtenſon the corolla of which is papilionaceous ; 
le, wit the vexillum is vertically cordated and 
us doth reflex; the alz are oblong, of the length 


of the carina, which is ſhort and ſtraight; 
the fruit is à roundiſh, acuminated, bi- 
valve, and unilocular pod, almoſt cover- 
ed; the ſeed is either one or two. 
DORYPHORI, in antiquity, an appel- 
lation given to the — men of 
the roman emperors : they were held 
in ſuch great eſtimation, as frequently to 


are thitt 
um, i! 
ſverlalt 
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have the command of armies conferred on 
them. It was likewiſe uſual for the chitf 
commanders, to; have their doryphori to 
attend them. 

DOSE, in medicine and pharmacy, the 
quantity of a medicine given at one time 
or the proportion of which the ſeveral in- 
gredients of a compound medicine bear 
to each other, | 
It is the buſineſs of the phyſician to adjuſt 
the doſes of medicines to the caſes of his 
patients; in doing which he cannot uſe too 
much caution, ſince the ſame doſe that 
would prove highly beneficial to one, may 
be fatal to another. See Mepicine, 
PHARMACOPOEILA, Sc. 

DOSITHEANS, dofithei, in church- hiſto- 
ry, a ſect among the Hebrews, being one 
of the branches of the Samaritans. See 
the article SAMARITANS. | 
They abſtained from eating any crea- 
ture that had life, and were ſo ſuperſti- 
tious in keeping the ſabbath, that they 
remained in the ſame place and poſture 
wherein that day ſurpriſed them, without 
ſtirring till the next day. They married 
but once, and a great number never mar- 
ried, Doſitheus, their founder, bein 
diſſatisfied among the Jews, retired to the 
Samaritans, who were reputed heretics, 
and invented another ſect; and to make 
it more authentic, he went into a cave, 
where, by too long abſtinence, he killed 
himſelf. The name of doſitheans was 
alſo given to ſome of the diſciples of Si- 
mon Magus. ES 

DOSSER, in military matters, a ſort of 
baſket, carried on the ſhoulders of men, 
uſed in carrying the overplus earth from 
one part of a fortification to another, 
where it is wanted, 

DOSSIL, in ſurgery, lint made into a cy- 
lincric form, or reſembling the ſhape of 
dates, or olive-ftones, the ſize of which 
is very different. Doſlils are uſed in dreſſ- 
ing a diſordered part; and are ſometimes 
ſecured by a thread, tied round their 
middle, See plate LXXVII. fig. 2. 

It requires a good deal of time and ex- 
perience to acquire a proper expertneſs 
in making up theſe forms. 

Thele different forms of ſcraped lint are 
uſed, 1. To ſtop the bleeding of freſh 
wounds ; and in large wounds they ſhould 
firſt be dipped in ſome ſtyptic liquor, or 
ſprinkled with a ſtyptic powder. 2. To 
agglutinate and heal wounds, eſpecially 
it ſpread with ſome digeſtive ointment, 
or dipped in ſome vulnerary liquor. 
3 In drying up wounds and ulcers. 4. 
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DO U 

In keeping the lips of wounds at a pro- 
diſtance, that they may nut unite be- 
= the bottom is well digeſted and heal- 
ed. 5. To preſerve wounds from the in- 

ries of the air. 

The doſſils tied round with a thread, are 
chiefly uſed in dreſſing deep wounds and 

- ulcers; that none of it may be left in them. 

OTE ASSIGNANDA, in law, a writ that 

- formerly lay for a widow, on its being 
found by office, that the king's tenant 
was ſeized of lands in fee or tail at the 
time of his death, and that he held of the 
king in chief, Sc. in which cafe the wi- 
dow was to come into the court of chan- 
cery, and there make oath that ſhe would 
not marry without the king's leave; up- 
on which ſhe had this writ to the eſchea- 
tor, to aſſign her dower. 

Dorz UNDE NIHIL HABET, a writ of 
dower whieh the widow may have againſt 
2 perſon that bought Jand of her huſband 
im his life-time, whereof he was ſeired in 
fee ſunple or fee tail, and of which ſhe is 
dowable. 

Refo de DotE. See the article REcToO. 

Doris 'ADMENSURATIONE, admeafure- 
ment of dower. See ADMEASUREMENT. 

DOT TEREL, the engliſh name of a bird 
called by authors morinellus. See the 
article MEORINELLUS, 

DOVUAY, a fortified city of the french Ne- 
therlands, ſituated on the river Scarpe, 
about fifteen miles ſouth of Lifle : eaſt 
Jon. 3®, and north lat. 3025 

DOUBLE Asper, in painting. See the 

article A8PECT. 

DovuBLE BAST1ON, in fortification, 
the article BasT10N. 

DovBLE cast, in huſbandry, a term uſed 
by the farmers for that method of ſowing 
that does not diſpenſe the neceſſary quan- 
tity of ſecd for a piece of land at one 
bout, but requires geing over every place 
twice. | 

PovBLE PESCANT, in muſic. See the 

article DESCANT. 

DouBLE DIESISs. See Diesrs. 

DovBLE horizontal dial, one with à double 
gnomon, one of which points ont the hour 
on the outward circle, and the other ſhews 
the hour upon the ſtereographic projection 
drawn upon it. This dial not only finds 
the meridian, hour, Sc. but ſhews the 

ſun's place, riſing and ſetting, declina- 
tion, amplitude, altitude, and azimuth, 
with many other uſeſul propoſitions, See 
the article DIAL. 

DovsLe pancerrTe, in heraldry, See 
the article DANCETTEg, 


See 
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DovBLE ExcCENTRICITY, 
ticle EXCENTRICITY. 

DovBLE FEAST, See FEAsr. 
DouBLE FEVER. See the article Feysy, 
DovBLE FICKY, or Fichg, in heraldr; 
the denomination of a croſs, when the 
extremity has two points, in contradi. 
—_ * fichẽ, where the extremity iz 
arpened away to one point. See plate 
LXXVII. 3 5 * 
DovBLE FINK, in law. See Fix k. 
DouBLE FUGUE, in muſic, See Fucyy, 
DOUBLE LETTER, in grammar, a letter 
which has the force and effect of two, 
The Greeks have three of thee, 4x, 
2, B, v; the Latins have two X and 2; 
and moſt of the modern languages hay: 
the ſame. 
DOoVBLE MEASURE, See MEASURE, 
DousLE PEDESTAL. See PEDESTAL, 
DovBLE PLEA, in law, is where the de. 
- fendant in a ſuit alledges two ſeveral mat. 
ters in bar of the plaintiff's action, when 
one of them za ſudleient. This is not ad- 
mitted in common law. Thus when a per. 


See che als 


ſon pleads ſeveral things, the one having no and in 
dependence upon the other, ſuch pleats ac- and ff 
counted double, and will not be admitted; v thr 
but where the things pleaded mutnally naks 
depend on each other, and the party can- fore, 
not have the laſt plea without the fuſt, fourth 
- there the whole ſhall be received, to dou 
DovBLE PLOUGH. See PLOUGH, the col 
DovsBLE POINT, in the higher geometry, net, 
See CURVES of the ſecond order. heli, 
DovBLE POSITION. See PosIT1ON. b ſo 
DouBLE QUARREL, 2 complaint made hy twelve 
any clerk, or other, to the archbiſhop of buble 


a province, againft an inferior ordinary, 
for delaying juſtice in fomeſpiritual cauſe, 
as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk, or 
the like. It ſeems to be termed double 
quarrel, becauſe the complaint is uſually 
made both againſt the judge, and the 
party at whoſe fuit juſtice is delayed. 
DOUBLE RATIO, DuPLE. 
DovuBLE ROADS, RoaDs. 
DOUBLE TENAILLE, þ See TENAILLE 
DovuBLE TIME, Time. 
DouBLE VAULT, Vaulr. 
DovuBLE VESSEL, in chemiſtry, is when 
the neck of one bolt-head or matrals 1s 
put and well luted into the neck of an- 
other, in order to refine and exalt {pirits 
as high as can be. It is ſometimes called 
a pelican, and allo a qiota. 
Grafting by DOUBLE inciſion. Sec the Its 
ticle GRAFTING. 
Rerroyery with DOUBLE voucher. Set the 
article RBCOVERY. 
Double 


DOU 


noupLes; in our ſtatutes, ſignify as much 

tent. 

— a game on dice within 
tables : the men, which are only fifteen, 
being placed thus ; upon the ſice, cinque, 

and quater points, there ſtand three 

i men a-piece z and upon the trey, duce, 

3 and ace, only. two. He that throws 

kigheſt hath the benefit of throwing firlt, 

and what he throws he lays down, and 

{ doth the other: what the one throws, 

and hath not, the other lays down tor 

um, but to his own account; aud thus 
they do till all the men are down, and 
then they bear. He that is down firſt 


Z; bars firit, and will doubtleſs win the 
at hne, if the other throws not doublets to 
gertake him; which he is ſure to do, 
ine he advances or bears as many as 
bs the doublets make, wiz. eight for two 
de- fours. : 
na- WRDOUBLING, in the mi art, is the 
hen putting two ranks or files of ſoldiers into 
Lads oe, Thus, when the word of command 
per- s, double your ranks, the ſecond, fourth, 
8 00 and ſtk ranks march into the firſt, third, 


i820 ud fifth, ſo that the ſix ranks are reduced 
ned; WW wo thee, and the intervals between the 
nally nuts become double what they were be- 
can- fore, To double by half. files, is when the 
fut, fwrth, fifth, and fixth ranks march up 

todouble the firſt, ſecond, and third, or 

the contrary. To double the files to the 


netry. net, is when every other file faces to tue 

; net, and marches into the next file to 
*. t, ſo that the fix ranks are turned into 
ade by twelve, and every file is twelve deep. To 
hop of WAN 4uble the files to the left, is when every 
inarys ther file faces to the left, and marches 


no the next. Im doubling the files, 

de diſtance betwixt the files becomes 
ble, 

ile, among hunters, who ſay that 

thare doubles, when ſhe keeps in plain 

kk, and winds about to deccive the 


uſually 
ind the 
ed. 


PLE. bounds, 

abs. MMLISG, in the manege, a term uſed 
NAILLE A horſe, who is ſaid to double his reins, 
ME. Ren he leaps ſeveral times together, to 
ULT- Wy his rider: thus we ſay, the ru- 
is when Mev? doubles his reins, and makes 
atrafs 1 Pitlevis, See the articles RaMINGUR 


N PONTLEVIS. 

MLING a cape or point, in navigation, 
Mues the coming up with it, paſſing by 
$ nd leaving it behind the ſhip. 

Mises, in heraldry, the linings of 
e and mantles of ſtate, or of the 
Wines in atchigycments, 


of an- 
lt ſpirn J 
the ar⸗ 
See the 


Double 
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DOUBLON, or DuBLo0N, a ſpaniſh and 
portuguele coin, being the double of a 
piſtole. See Coin and PrsTOLE. 

DOUBTING, dubitatio, the act of with- 
holding our aſſent from any propoſition, 
on ſuſpicion that we are not thoroughly 
appriled of the merits thereof ; or trom 
not being able peremptorily to decide be- 
tween the reaſons for and againſt it. | 
Doubting is diſtinguiſhed by the ſchool- 
men into two kinds, dubitatio fterilis, and 
dubitatio efficax : the former is that where 
no determination enſues ; in this manner 
the ſceptics and academics doubt, who 
with-hold their aſſent from every thing. 
See the articles SCEPTICs, Sc. 

The latter is followed by judgment, which 
diſtinguiſhes truth from falſhood: fuch ig 
the doubting of the peripatetics and car- 
teſians; the laſt in particular are perpetu- 
ally inculcating the deceitfulneſs of our 
ſenſes, and tell us that we are to doubt. 

of every one of their reports, till they 
have been examined and confirmed by 
reaſon. On the other hand, the epicure- 
ans teach that our ſenſes always tell truth, 
and that, if you go ever ſo little from 
them, you come within the province of 
doubting. See the articles CARTESIANS, 
EPiCUREANS, Sc. 

DovBT1xC inrhetoric, ſignifies the debate 
of the mind with itſelt, upon a preſſing 
diiculty. It is, for the moſt, part ex- 
prefled by interrogation, though that is 
not neceilary. Thus Cicero for Roſcius : 
* Quid primum querar ? aut unde po- 
© tifimum, judices, ordear ? aut quod, 
aut a quibus, auxilium petam ?-deorum 
„ immortalium? populine romani ? ”* 
Sc. This figure keeps us in eager at- 
tention. 

DOUCINE, in architecture, a moulding 
concave above aud convex below, ſerv- 
ing commonly as à cymatium to a deli- 
cate cor niche. It is likewiſe called gula. 
See CYMATIUM and Gul. 

DOUCKER, or DucxkR. See DUCKER, 

DOVE, columba, in ornithology. See the 
article COLUMBA, 

Dove, m geography, the name of a river 
dividing Derbyſhire from Staffordſhire : 
alſo of a town of the Orleanois, in 
France, about twenty miles ſouth · eaſt of 
Angers. 

Dove-TALLING, in carpentry, is the man- 
ner of faſtening boards together by let- 

ing one piece into another, in the form of 
the tail of a dove. The dove: tail is the 
ſtrongeſt of the aſſemblages or jointings, 
becaule 

I 
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becauſe the tenon, or piece of wood which 
is put into the other, goes widening to 
the extreme, ſo that it cannot be drawn 
out again, by reaſon the extreme or tip 
is bigger than the hole. 

The French call it queue d'aronde ; which 
name is alto uſed by the Engliſh in for- 
tification. 

DOVELLA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
labrus with two large teeth in the upper 
jaw. See the article LABRus. 

DOVER, a borough and port-town of 
Kent, ſituated on a rock, oppoſite to 
Calais in France, with a ſtrong caſtle: 
eaſt lon. 25, and north lat. 5 100. 
Dover gives the title of duke to the dukes 
of Queenſbury, a branch of the noble fa- 
mily of Douglas; and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, ſtyled barons of the 

einque ports, whereof Dover is the chief. 
See the article CINQUEPORTS. 

DOUGLAS, a port-town, and the beſt 

harbour in the Iſle of Man: welt long. 
- 47 25, and north latitude 54 77. 

DOULEIA, in grecian antiquity, a kind 
of puniſhment among the Athenians, by 
which the criminal was reduced to the 
condition of a ſlave. 

It never was inflicted but upon the ayer, 
ſojourners, and freed ſervants. 

DBOURLACH, or DuxLAch. See the 
article DURLACH. 

DOWAGER, dia, a widow endowed, 
is a title applied to the widows of princes, 
dukes, earls, and perſons of high rank 
only. 

DOWER, that portion which the law al- 
lows a widow out of the lands of her 
huſband, after his deceaſe. It is diſtin- 
guithed into five kinds: 1. Dower by the 
common law, is a third part of ſuch lands 
and tenements as the huſband was ſolely 
ſeized in fee or tail, during the coverture, 
and this the widow 1s to enjoy during her 
life. 2. Dower by cuſtom, that part of 
the huſband's eſtate to which the widow 
is intitled, after the death of her huſband, 
by the cuſtom of ſome manor, ſo long as 
ſhe ſhall live ſingle and chaſte: this is 
ſometimes more than one third part, for 
in ſome places ſhe has half the land, and 
in others the whole, during life. See the 
article Free BENCH. 43. Dower ad oſtium 
eccleſiæ, formerly made by the huſband 
immediately after the marriage, when 
the particular lands were expreſly named, 
of which his wife ſhould be endowed. 4. 
Dower ex aſſenſu patris, made of lands 
named by a ſon who was huſband with 
the conſent of his father; and this was 


always reduced into writing, as ſoon as 
the ſon was married. 5. Dower de la 
plus belle, which was where the wife was 
endowed with the faireſt part of the 
huſband's eſtate. Of theſe five the two 
firſt only of theſe writs of dower are now 
in uſe. 

Admeaſurement of DOwER. See the article 
ADMEASUREMENT. 

Aſſignment of DowEeR, the ſetting out a 
woman's marriage-portion by the heir, 

Tenant in DOWER. See TENANT. 

DOWLE-STONES, in our old writers, 
the ſame with land-marks. 

DOWN, in geography, the capital of a 
county of the ſame name in the province 
of Ulſter, in Ireland: weſt longit. 3e 
50, and north lat. 54 23. 

DOWNETON, or DUNnx Toy, a borough- 
town of Wiltſhire, five miles ſouth of 
Saliſbury. 

It ſends two members to parliament, 

DOWNHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
ten miles ſouth of Lynn, famous for its 
good butter ; there being a thouſand, 
and ſometimes two thouſand firkins 
bought here every Monday, and ſent up 
the river Ouſe to Cambridge, trom whence 
it is conveyed to London, in the Cam- 
bridge waggons. 

DOWNS, a famous road near Deal, in 
Kent, where both the outward and home- 
ward bound ſhips frequently make ſome 
ſtay ; and ſquadrons of men of war ren- 
dezvous in time of war. 

It affords excellent anchorage, and is de- 
tended by the caſtles of Deal, Dover, and 
Sandwich. 

DOWRY, dos, is properly the money oc 
fortune which the wife brings her hul- 
band in marriage : it is otherwile called 
maritagium, marriage-goods, and differs 
from dower. See the article DOwER. 
Among the Germans it was cultomary, 
in tormer times, for the huſband to bring 
a dowry to his wife. 

Dow is alſo uſed, in a monaſtic ſenſe, for 
a ſum of money given along with a 
maid, upon entering her in ſome religious 
order. 

In France, the dowry of perſons entering 
a a monaſtery, to make profeſſion of a reli- 
gious life, is limited by law. 'T hat given 
upon entering a monaſtery of carmelites, 
urſelines, and others not regularly found- 
ed, but eſtabliſhed ſince the year 1600, 
by letters patent, muſt not exceed the ſum 
of $co0 livres in towns where parlia- 
ments are held; nor 6000, in other 
places, 3 
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DOXOLOGY, an hymn uſed in praiſe of that a bonnet is to a courſe, and is only 
the Almighty, diſtinguiſhed by the title uſed when the courſe and bonnet are too 
— of greater and lefler. | ſhoal to cloath the maſt. See CoursE 
The leſſer doxology was anticutly only a and BONNET. 
ſingle ſentence, without re|ponſe, running DRABS, in che {alt-works, a kind of wooden 
in theſe words, glory be to the Father, boxes for holding the {alt when taken out 
FR and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghyft, of the boiling pan, the bottoms of which 
go awithour end, amen. Part of the are made ſhelving or iclining forwards 
latter clauſe as it vas in the beginning, that the briny moitture of the ſalt may 
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*. 
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3 is now, and ever ſhall be, was inſerted drain off. See the article SALT. 
5 tome time atter the fhilt compoſition. DRACHM, a grecian coin of the value of 
—_ Some read this antient hymn, glory be to ſeyen-pence three-jarthings. See COIN, $1 
0 the Father, and to the Son with the Holy DRACO, the DRaGoN, in zoology. See > 
FE Ghoft. Others, glory be to the Father in the article DRAGON. 7 
_ or by the Sen, ani by the Holy GH. This Daaco MARINUS, the SEA-DRAGON, in o 
0 diflercnce of exprethion occaſioned no dil- ichthyology, the ſame with the araneus 5 
5 putes in the church, till the riſe of the of Pliny: it is a ſpecies of trachinus, ö 
oh- ari an hereſy; but when the followers of growing to fix or eight inches in length; 
* Arius began to make uſe of the latter, and called by ſome the weaver, dee plate 
as adiſtinguiſhing character of their party, LXXIX. fig. 1. 
it was intirely laid aſide by the catholics, DRACO VOLaNs, in meteorology, a ficry 
olk, and the uſe of it was enough to bring exhalation, trequent in marſhy and cold 
as any one under ſuſpicion of heterodoxy. countries. ; 
nd, The doxology was uſed at the cloſe of It is moſt common in ſummer, and tho? 
king every ſolemn office. The wettern church principally ſeen An, near the banks 
| up repeated it at the end of every pſalm, and of rivers, or in boggy places, yet ſome- 
nes the eaſtern church at the end of the laſt times mounts up to a conſiderable height 
. palm. Many of their prayers were alſo in the air, to the no ſmall terror of the 
concluded with it, particularly the ſolemn amazed beholder s; its appearance being 
„ in thankſgiving, or conſecration prayer at that of an oblong, ſometimes roundiſh, 
me- the eucharitt. It was alſo the ordinary fiery body, with a long tail. It is en- 
3 concluſion of their ſermons. tirely harmleſs, frequently ſticking to the 
ws The greater doxology, or angelic:] hymn, hands and cloatis of people without in- 
was likewiſe of great note in the antient _ Juring them in the leaſt. 
1 church. It began with thele words, DRaco, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
and which the angels ſung at our Saviour's the northern hemitphere, ſaid by different 
birth, glory be to God on high, &c. It was authors to contain 31, 32, 33, or even 
y of chiefly uſed in the communion ſervice, 49 flars. 
uf. and in men's private devotions. In the DRACOCEPHALUM,DRaGON's HEAD, 
alled mozarabic liturgy, it is appomted to be in botany, x genus of the didynamia-gym- 
liffers ſung before the leſſons on chriſtmas day z =729porme clais of plants, the corolla of 
ER, and St. Chryſoſtom oblerves, that the al- Which conhits of a ſingle ringent petal; 
nary, ceties met together daily to ſing this hymn, the tube is of the length of the cup; th 
bring Both the doxologies have a place in the upper lip is fornicated and obtuſe, the 
church of England, the former being re- lower is lightly divided into three ſeg- 
e, for peated after every pſalm, and the latter ents ; there is no pericarpium, but the 
th uſed in the communion ſervice. cup cheriſhes the ſeeds, which are four 
igious DOZEINERS. Sce DECENNIERS. ovato- oblong, and tarce ſided ones. See 
DRABA, Ax ABLIAN MUSTARD, or TURZY plate LXXIX. fig. 3 
tering CRESSES, in botany, a genus of the ?etra- DRACOCEPHALUS, the ſame with dra- 
a reli- d;namia-ſiliculeſa clais of plants, the flower cocephalum. See the preceding article. 
given of which conſiſts of four oblong petals, DRACONARIUS, in antiquity, the per- 
elites, and is cruciform : it has ſix ſtamina, four ton who carried the ſtandards called dra- 
ſound- whereof are longer than the other two : gons, from the figures of theſe animals 
1600, the fruit is a 3 elliptico-oblong, painted on them. Theſe were in uſe 
he ſum compreſſed pod, containing a number of among the Perſians, Parthians, Scythi- 
parlia- ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, and wanting a ſtyle. ans, Romans, Sc. 
other DRABLER, in the ſea- language, a {mall DRACONIS CaPuT, Caupa, &c. See 
fail in a ſhip, being the ſame to a bonnet the article DRAGON. 
OGY, 6 1 DRA-+ 
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DRACONTEAS, a name uſed by the an- 


tients for two diſtinct plants, dracunculus 
and arum. See DRACUXCULUusS and 
ARUM. 

DRACONTIC monTH, the time of one 
revolution of the moon, from her aſcend- 
ing node, called caput draconis, to her 
return thither. 

DRACONTIUM, pRAcons, in botany, 
a genus of the gynandria-polyandria clais 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
five concave, ovated, obtute, and almoſt 
equal petals: the fruit is a ſingle roundiſh 
berry ; and the ſeeds are numerous. 

Its root is eſteemed a good alexipharmic 
and ſudorific, and accordingly preſcribed 
in the plague and malignant fevers, and 
for the bites of ſerpents. 
DRACUNCULI, in medicine, ſmall long 
worms, which breed in the muſcular parts 
of the arms and legs, called Guinea- 
worms. 

This diſtemper is very common in Gui- 
nea, and principally among the natives : 
Kempfer found it io alſo at Ormuz, upon 
the perſian gulph, and likewiſe in Tar- 
tary. Dr. , ng in his treatiſe of the 
diſeaſes of the Weſt-Indics, informs us, 
that this diſtemper is not ſo frequent any 
where as on the Gold coaſt, at Anamboe, 
and Cormantyn. 

The worm is white, round, and uniform, 
very much reſembling white, round tape, 
or bobbing. It is lodged between the 
interſtices and membranes of the muſcles, 
where it inſinuates itſelf ſometimes: ex- 
ceeding five ells in length. It occaſions 
no great pain at the beginning, but at 
ſuch times as it is ready to make its exit, 
the part adjoining to the extremity of the 
worm, where it attempts its excluſion, 
begins to ſwell, throb, and be inflamed : 
this generally happens about the ancle, 
leg, or thigh, and rarely higher, 

The countries where this diſtemper is ob- 
ſerved, are very hot and ſultry, liable to 
great droughts, and the inhabitants make 
ule of ſtagnating and corrupted water, in 
which it is very probable that the ova of 
theſe animalcula may be contained ; tor 
the white people who drink this water, 
are obnoxious to the diſeaſe as well as the 
negroes. 

The furgeons ſeldom attempt to extract 
this worm by making an inciſion ; but as 
ſoon as they perceive the tumor riſe to a 
competent bulk, they endeavour to bring 
it to a ſuppuration, with all convenient 
expedition ; and then the head of the 
worm diſcevers itſelf, which they ſecure, 
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by tyirg it to a bit of ſtick, or cotton, 
that it may not draw itſelf up again: thus 
they continue to roll it round the ſtick, 
fomctimes one inch, ſometimes two or 
more, each day, taking great care not to 
break the worm, elte it will be very diffi- 
cult to recover the end of it again; and 
an abſceſs will be formed, not only at the 
ſuppurated part, but like®ile through the 
whole winding of che muſcles, where the 
dead putrifying worm remains, which 
generally occaſions very obſtinate ulcers. 
During the extraction of the worm, the 
patient ſhould be plied with bitter aloetic 
and other anthelmintic medicines, in or- 
der to diſlodge the worm the ſooner from 
his tenement. When the worm is totally 
extracted, the remaining ulcer may be 
treated in the ſame manner as other com- 
mon ulcers ; nor does any farther incon- 
venience remain in the parts of which it 
had poſſeſſion. This diſeaſe, ſimply con- 


lidered, very rarely, if ever, proves mortal. 


DRACUNCULI 1s alſo uſed for a diſcaſe in 


children, ariſing from little worms called 
by that name. See the article Worms, 


DRACUNCULOIDES, in botany, the 


name by which Boerhaave calls the hæ- 
manthus of Linnzus. 


DR ACUNCULUS, DRAGONS, in botany, 


is comprehended by Linnzus among the 
arums, See the article Ax uu. 


DRACUNCULUS is allo the name of the 


linear-leaved artemiſia, called in engliſh 
tarragon. See the article TARR AGO. 


DRACUXCULUS, the little SEA-DRAGON, 


in ichthyology, a ſpecies of cottus, with 

the ſecond back-tin white, See the article 

CoTTus. 

The dracunculus is a very ſingular fiſh, 

growing to hve or fix inches in length. 

See plate LXXIX. fig. 2. 

DRAGANT, the ſame with tragacanth. 
See the article TRAGACANTH. 

DRAGOMAN, DROGMAN, or DRUuc- 
GERMAN, a name given in the Levant 
to the interpreters kept by the ambaſſa- 
dors ot chriſtian nations, reſiding at the 
Porte, to aſſiſt them in treating of theu 
maſter's affairs. 

DRAGON, draco, in zoology, an animal 
called alſo the flying lizard, being fur- 
niſhed with two 3 membranaceous, 
and radiated wings : it is a true lizard, 
with a naked and tour-legged body, and 
a long tail ; though there are not want- 
ing ſome who deny the exiſtence of any 
ſuch animal. See plate LXXX. fig. 2. 

Sea-DRAGON. 


and DRACUNCULUS, ſupra. 


DR AaG0N's 


See DRACO MAKRINUS; 
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DRAGON's BELLY, in aſtronomy. See the 


article VENTER DRACONIS. 


DRaGON's BLOOD, ſanguis draconis, in 


pharmacy, a moderately heavy refin, of 
which there are two kinds : the one firm 
and compact, brought to us in Jumps, 
of an inch long, or more, and about halt 
an inch in diameter : thele are wrapped 
up in certain long and narrow leaves, and 
are called the drops, or tears, of dragon's 
blood. The other is brought to us m 
larger maſſes or cakes, of an irregwar 
figure. This is leſs compact than the for- 
mer, and leſs pure : it 1s called the com- 
mon dragon's blood, and is greatly in- 
ferior to the former in value. Bclides 
theſe two common kinds, we ſometimes 
meet with a third, which is ſoft, and 
will take an impreſſion from the finger; 
but we are to avoid a counterfeit fort of 
dragon's blood that is ſometimes offered 
to ſale, and is made up of ſeveral diffe- 
rent reſinous matters, coloured with the 
dragon's blood, or with braſil- wood: this 
is of no value, The dragon's blood in 
drops, is to be preferred to any other : the 
genuine dragon's blood is the fruit of a tall 
tree of the palm-kind, common in the iſl- 
and of Java, and ſome other parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies. It is a very powerful aſtrig- 
gent, incraſſant, and drier. It is given in 
darrhoeas, dyſenteries, and hæmorrhages 
of all kinds; and, externally, in drying 
and healing ulcers. Its dolce is from five 
grains to twenty-five. 

DxaGON-FLY, the engliſh name of the li- 
bella. See the article LiBELLAa. 

DRAaGON's HEAD and TALL, the two nodes 
of the moon. Sce the article NODE. 

DRAGON-SHELL, the engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of concamerated patella, with its 
roltrum very much bent. See the article 
PATELLA. 

DRACON-TREE, a term uſed by ſome ſor 
the palm-tree. 

DRAGONS, in botany. See the article DR a- 

 CUNCULUS, ſupra. 

Nil DRagoNs, the ſame with tarragon. 
dee the article TARKAGON. 

DRAGONNE/E, in heraldry; a lion dra- 
gonnee is where the upper halt reſembles 
a lion, the other half going off like the 
hinder part of a dragon. The ſame may 
be ſaid of any other beaſt as well as a 
lon, 

DRAGOON, in military affairs, a muſ- 
queteer, mounted on horſeback, who 
lometimes fights or marches on foot, as 
occaſion requires, 

Dragoons are divided into brigades, as 
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the cavalry, and each regiment into 
troops; each troop having a captain, 
lieutenant, cornet, quarter-maſter, two 
ſergeants, three corporals, and twodiums. 
Some regiments have hauthoys : they are 
very uſetul on any expedition that re- 
quires diſpatch, for they can keep pace 
with the cavalry, and do the duty of ih 
fantry : they encamp generally on the 
wings of the army, or at the paſſes lead- 
ing to the camp; and ſometimes they 
are brought to cover the general's quar- 
ters: they do duty on the generals of 
horſe and dragoons, and march in the 
front and rear of the army. 


DRaGooON, in ornithology, the name of a 


imall kind of carrier-pigeon, called co- 
lumba tabellaria minima, by Moore. It 
is a baſtard breed between the two 
ſpccies of pigeons called the horſeman 
and the tumbler. They are very good 
breeders, and as they are lighter than the 
horſeman, they are ſuppoled more expe- 
ditious in flight, for a few miles: but the 
horſeman outdoes them at greater lengths, 


DRAGS, in the ſea-language, are what- 


ever hangs over the ſlip in the ſea, as 
ſhirts, coats, or the like; and boats, when 
towed, or whatever elſe that, after this 
manner, may hinder the ſhip's way when 
ſhe lails, are called drags. 


DRAINING of lands, the freeing them 


from an over abundance of water, by 
means of drains. See the next article. 


DRAINS, a name given, in the fen-coun- 


tries, to certain Jarge cuts or ditches, of 
twenty, thirty, nay, ſometimes forty foot 
wide, carried, through the marſhy ground, 
to ſome river, or other place, capable of 
diſcharging the water they carry out of 
the fer-lands, | 
The beſt way is to begin the drain at the 
lowelt place, and fo to carry it into the 
bog towards the ſpring-head ; where it 
will be proper to make croſs trenches, in 
order to drain it thoroughly. It the 
drains are deep, ſo that there is danger of 
cattle falling into them, they may be 
partly filled with ſtones, brick-bats, and 
the like; and covered with wood, flags, 
tut, Sc. and the water will drain away 
through the ſtones. When the drains 
are left open, the earth ſhould. not be laid 
in heaps by their ſides, as is too often 
done; but ſpread over the low places 
near them, or even carried off in carts. 
See the articles DITCH and FEN. 
Molt of theſe drains are made in our 
fen-countries by a body of men called the 
undettakers, whoſe reward is one third 
612 of 
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of the ground they drain: they erect 
fluices alſo at a great expence, oficn not 
Jeſs than two thouſand pounds each; yet 
theſe, with all the care they employ in 
erecting them, are ſubjeR to be blown up 
by the vaſt weight of water that lies on 
them when the lands are overflown : ſome 
of theſe ſluices have two or more pair of 
doors, of fix, eight, or ten ſeet high, which 
ſhut, when the water in the river is higher 
than in the drains, by the weight and 
force of it, and fo, e contra, throw out 
a body of eight teet ſquare of water, for 
about hx or ſeven hours, during the ebb. 
The real uſe of thele drains is very evi- 
dent from the viſible improvement of the 
lands where they have been cut. The 
inhabitants of Eſſex have a particular 
way of draining lands in ſuch grounds 
as lie below the high-water and ſome- 
what above the low-water mark, and 
have land floods or fleets running through 
them, which make a kind of ſmall creek. 
When theſe grounds are firſt encloſed 
from the ſea, it is done with a bank rait- 
ed from one fide of the land deſigned to 
be taken in to the other, except a ſpace 
left where the creek or land-floods run 
into the ſea, When they begin to ſtop 
this, it is done at once, with a ſtrong firm 
head; only according to the quantity of 
water to be vented, they lay therein ſeve- 
ral ſquare troughs, compoſed of four large 
lanks, of the ſame length that they de- 
ben the thickne!s of the head to be; and 
towards the fea is fitted a ſmall door, 
which opens when the treſh water bears 
out on it, and ſhuts when the falt water 
riſes, as already delcribed. 
DRAKE, in ornithology, the male of the 
duck-kind. Sce Anas and Duck. 
DRAMS are accounted a kind of cordials. 
See CORDIALsS, BRANDY, RUM, &c, 
DRau, or DRAchu, in commerce, a {mall 
weight. Sce DRAaCim and WEIGHT. 
DRAMA, a poem containing ſome certain 
action, and repreſenting a true picture of 
human life, for the delight and improve- 
ment of mankind. 
The principal ſpecies of the drama are 
two, comedy and tragedy. Some others 
there are of leſs note, as paſtoral, ſatire, 
tragi-comedy, opera, &c. See the articles 
TRAGEDY, ComMEDY, Sc. 
The primary parts of the drama, as di- 
vided by the antients, are the protaſis, 
epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe. The 
ſecondary parts are the acts and ſcenes, 
The acceſſary parts are the prologue, 
chorus, mimus, and epilogue, which 
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pointed out the uſe of the piece, or con- 
veyed ſome other notice to the audience 


in the poet's name. See PROT A815 
PROLOGUE, CHORUs, Ec. : 
The drama, lays Voſſius, owes its riſe to 
the days of ſeſtivity tor in antient times, 
it was uſual for men, when they gathered 
in the fruits of the earth, to meet toge- 
ther that they might ſacrifice to the deity, 
and unbend their minds from the ſatiouc; 
ot the harveſt. Hence aroſe two ſor;s of 
poetry, the one grave, in praiſe of the 
gods, the other jocole and full of lam- 
poon, againſt one another. Thus, from 
the former arote tragedy, and from the 
latter, ſatire, comedy, and mimickry. 
The drama, in fome circumſtances, is 
ſuperior to epic poetry, patticularly in 
action; for in the drama, the perlons 
themſelves are introduced, every thing is 
tranſacted in our fight, and our eyes and 
ears at once are gratified. Beſides, the 
action in the drama, is much more com- 
endious than in the epic; it takes up 
leis time, and therefore requires more att 
to conduct it. It excites in the mind 
more rapid commotions, and conſequent- | 
ly makes the pleaſure and admiration | 
more intenie. For which reaſons, Ar- 
totle gives the preference to the drama; 
not that he reckons it more noble in ge- 
neral than the epic, for that would be 
contrary to truth and reaſon, but only as | 
far as its ſphere extends. | 
According to the Abbe du Bos, tragic } 
poets ought to place their {cenes in times 
remote from that in which they live; but 
that comedy, on the contiary, ought to 
be fixed in the very places and times in 
which it is repreſented; its deſign being | 
to make us laugh at the expence of ridi- 
culous perſons, in order to purge us ct 
thoſe faults it expoles. Now we cannot 
diſtinguiſh nature ſo eaſily, when ſhe ap- 
pears in ſtrange cuſtoms, marmers, and 
apparel, as when ſhe is clad, as it were, 
after our own faſhion ; whereas we al- 
ways diſtinguiſh human nature in the he- 
roes of tragedies, whether their ſcenes be 
at Rome or Sparta, by reaſon only great} 
virtues or great vices are there reprelented.] 
The dramatic poetry of the Romans, 
was at firſt divided into three forts, t14- 
gedy, ſatire, and comedy; which were 
afterwards ſubdivided into ſeveral ſpe- 
cies. They had two ſpecies of tragedic5y 
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DRA 
ages and manners were roman. The ſa- 
tire was a kind of paſtoral poetry, which 
ſome authors aſſert to have held a kind of 
middle rank between tragedy and co- 
medy ; which is almoſt all we know of 
it. Comedy, in like manner as tragedy, 
was divided firſt into two ſpecies, wiz. 
the greek, or palliata; and the roman, 
or togata, by reaſon of the introducing 
plain citizens into the latter, whole dreſs 
was called toga. The roman comedy 
was again ſubdivided into four ſpecies ; 
the togata, properly ſo called, the taber- 
naria, the attellana, and the mimus. 
Pieces ot the firſt ſort were very ſerious, 
and admitted even of perions of diftinc- 
tion, for which reaſon they were ſome- 
times called pretextate. The ſecond 
were comedies of a leis ſerious nature, 
and took their name trom taberna; which 
ſtrictly tignified a place of rendezvous, 
proper for aſſembling perſons of different 
conditions, whoſe characters were played 
oft in thoſe pieces. The atcllana was a 
kind of piece very like the italian come- 
dies ; that is, thoſe whoſe dialogues are 
not written. The actor, therefore, of the 
atellane, performed his part juſt as he 
pleaſed, The mimus reſembled our tar- 
ces, and the actors thereot performed al- 
ways bare - foot: whereas, in tragedy, 
they wore a fort of ſhoe, or boot, called 
cothurnus ; and, in the other ipecies of 
comedy, another kind called toccus, 

For the laws of the drama, ſee the articles 
UniTY, ACTION, CHARACTER, Fa- 
BLE, Ec. 


DRAMATIC, in poetry, an epithet given 


to pieces written for the ſtage. See the 
article DRAMA. 


Stylo-DRAMATICO, in the italian muſic, 


See the article STYLE. 


DRANK, among farmers, a term uſed to 


denote wild oats, which never tail to 
infeſt worn-out lands; fo that when 
plowed lands run to thete weeds and 
fhittles, the farmer knows it is high time 
to fallow them, or elſe to low them with 
bay · ſeed, and make paſture of them. 
Some, indeed, deitray the drank, by 
lowing the lands with beans, and letting 
looſe theep upon them when young. This 
mutt be done in dry weather, and the 
ſheep cat up the drank and other weeds, 
without touching the beans. 


DRAPERY, in iculpture and painting, 


ſignifies the repreſentation of the clothing 
of human figures, and alſo hangings, 
tapeſtry, curtains, and moſt other things 
that are not carnations or landicapes. 
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The art of drapery confiſts, 2. In the 
order of the fulds or plaits, which ought 
to be to managed, that you may eatll 
perceive what it is they cover, and du- 
tinguiſh it from any thing elie. Again, 
the tolds ought to be large, as breaking 
and dividing the ſight the leis; and there 
ſhould be a contraſt between them, other- 
wile the drapery will be ftiff. 2. In the 
quality ot the itutts ; tor tome make their 
tolds abrupt and harſh, others more toft 
and ealy : the furtace of tome have 4 
luſtre, others are flat and dead; fome 
are fine and traniparent, others firm and 
ſolid. 3. In the variety of colours, 
which, when well managed, makes the 
greatelt beauty of painting; all not be- 
ing equally amicable and friendly with 
reipect to each other, and ſome never to 
be placed near certain others, 

M. De Piles obterves, that drapery muſt 
never be made to adhere to the parts of 
the body; that a great motion and light- 
nets ot the drapery are only proper in 
figures in great agitation, or expoled to 
the wind; and that the nudities of the 
ſigures ſhould always be deligned, be- 
tore the puinter proceeds to the drape- 
ries. 

Obſcrve the fullowing directions. Draw 
the out-lines ct garments lightly, begin- 
ning with the great tolds, which you 
may afterwards ſtroke into lefler ; but 
be ſure they crots not one another. Make 
the drapery bend with the body, accord- 
ing as it ſtands in or out, ſtraight or crook - 
ed, or turns one way or another; ob- 
ler ving that the cloſer the garment fits on 
the body, the narrower and ſmaller muſt 
the folds be. All the folds muſt conſiſt 
of two lines, and no more, which you 
may turn with the garment at pleaſure, 
ſhadowing the inner deep, and the outec- 
moſt more light 3 and if the felds be 
never ſo curiouſly confrived, ſpare not 
to ſhadow them, if they fall inward from 
the light, with a double or tripic ſhadow, 
as che occaſion requires. The out-lincs 
muſt be continued through the whole 
garment; the lefler you may break off 
and thorten as you pleaſe. The ſhades 
in hilk and fine linnen, require little folds, 
and a light and rare thadow ; and 10 
alſo fine —— requires more and ſharp- 
er folds than coarle. Obſerve the mo- 
tion of the wind and air for drawing 
looſe apparel all one way; and examine 
the nature and diſpoſition of light, eſpe- 
cially as it has relation to the tun or any 
bright body. Moreover, the plaits and 
| tolds 
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folds muſt have their motions according 
as they are managed by the wearer, as 
under the arm, and under the knee, by 
opening and ſtretching out the arm and 
leg, making always hard, ſtiff, and groſs 
. folds, that by their appearance the nature 
and quality of the garment may be 
known, &c. But mean motions, fuch 
as appear in the folds of ſtuff and other 
cloths of fine wool, may become pliable 
to a perſon's limbs, and fo made not only 
into ſweet and pleafant folds, but may 
follow the bare fleſh very well, falling 
pliably about the loins or any other part. 
In other kinds of mixt motions, called 
turnings or croſſings, which are proper 
unto damaſks, cloths of gold, Sc. the 
folds croſſing and breaking one another, 
appear from the various qualities of the 
drapery, and muſt be ſo performed, as 
not to tavour of an over- affected imita- 
tion, without grace or order, 
DRASTIC, in phyſic, an epithet beſtowed 
on ſuch medicines as are of preſent effi- 
cacy, and potent in operations; and is 
commonly applied to emetics and cathar- 
tics. 

DRAVE, a large navigable river, which, 
taking its riſe in the archbiſhopric of 
Saltzburg, in Germany, runs ſouth-eaſt 
through Stiria; and continuing its courſe, 
divides Hungary from Sclavonia, and 
falls into the Danube at Eſſeck. 
DRAUGHT, or DRxArr, in architec- 
ture, the figure of an intended building, 
deſcribed on paper, in which is laid down, 
by ſcale and compaſſes, the ſeveral divi- 
ſions and partitions of the apartments, 
rooms, doors, 3 Sc. in their due 
proportion to the whole building. 

It is cuſtomary, and alſo exceedingly con- 
venient, for any perſon, before he begins 
to erect a building, to have deſigns or 
draughts drawn upon paper or vellum, 
wherein the ichnography or ground- plot 
of every floor or 4 is delineated; as 
alſo the form or faſhion of each front, 
with the windows, doors, ornaments, in 
an orthography, or upright. Sometimes 
the ſeveral fronts, &c. are taken and re- 
preſented in the ſame draught, to ſhew 
the effect of the whole building, which 
is called ſcenography, or perſpective. See 
the article SCENOGRAPHY, 
DRAUGHT-COMPASSES, are ſuch as have 
moveable points, to draw fine draughts 
in architecture. See COMPASSES, 
See POTION. 
DRAUGHT, in painting, See the articles 
DESIGN and DRAWING, Wy 
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DRAVUGHT, in trade, called alſo CLoyr ., 


CLOUGH, is a {mall allowance on weigh. 
able goods, made by the king to the im. 
porter, or by the ſeller to the buyer, thai 
the weight may hold out when the good: 
are weighed again. 

The king allows 3th draught for goods 
weighing no leſs than 1 Cwt. 21 for 
goods weighing between 1 and 2 Ct. 
3th for goods weighing between 2 and 
3 Cwt. 4b from 3 to 10 Cwt, th from 


10to 18 Cwt. 915 from 18 to 30, or up. 
wards, 


DRAUGHT-HOOKs, are large hooks of iron, 


fixed on the cheeks of a cannon-carriage, 
two on each fide, one near the trunnion 
hole, and the other at the train, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of fore and hind 
draught-hooks, Large guns havedraught- 
hooks near the middle tranſum, to which 
are fixed the chains that ſerve to keep the 
ſhafts of the limbers on a march. The 
fore and hind hooks are uled for draw- 
ing a gun backwards or forwards, by 
men with ſtrong ropes, called draught- 
ropes, fixed to theſe hooks. 


DRAUGHT-HORSE, in farming, a fort of 


coarſe-made horſe, deſtined for the ſer- 
In the choice 
of theſe horſes, for what is called the 
{low draught, they are to be choſen of an 
ordinary height; for otherwiſe, when 
put into the cart, one draws unequally 
with the other, and the tall ones hang 
upon the low ones. The draught horte 
ſhould be large bodied, and ftrong loined, 
and of ſuch a diſpoſition as rather to be 
too dull than too briſk ; and rather to 
crave the whip, than to draw more than 
is needful. Mares are the fitteſt for this 
uſe for the farmer, as they will be kept 
cheap, and not only do the work, but 
be kept breeding, and give yearly in- 
creaſe of a foal of the fame kind, and fit 
to be bred to the ſame purpoſes. They 
ſhould have a good head, neck; brealt, 
and ſhoulders : for the reſt of the ſhape, 
it 1s not of much conſequence, only for 
breeding ; the mare ſhould have a hows 
belly; tor the more room a foal has in 
the dam, the more fit he will be for that 
employ. See the article Foal. 


DRAW, in the ſea- language. A — is 


ſaid to draw ſo much water, according 
to the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it ; 
ſo that if a ſhip ſink into the water eigh- 
teen feet perpendicularly, ſhe is faid to 


draw eighteen feet water; and according 


as ſhe draws more or leſs, ſhe is ſaid to 


be of more or lels draught, 
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See the article DOG-DRAW. 


DRawW-BACK, in commeree, certain du- 


ties, either of the cuſtoms or of the ex- 
ciſe, allowed upon the exportation of 
ſome of our own manufactures ; or upon 
certain foreign merchandize, that have 
paid duty on importation. 

The oaths of the merchants importing 
and exporting, are required to obtain the 
draw-back of foreign goods, affirming 
the truth of the officer's certificate of the 
entry, and the due payment of the du- 
ties: and theſe may be made by the agent 
or huſband of auy corporation or com- 
pany, or by the known ſervant of any 
merchant uſually employed in making 
his entries, and paying his cuſtoms. In 
regard to foreign goods entered ouiwards, 
if leſs quantity or value be fraudulently 
ſhipyed out than is expreſſed in the ex- 
porter's certificate, the goods therein men- 
tioned, or their value, are forfeited, and 
no draw-back to be allowed for the ſame. 
Foreign goods exported by certificate, in 
order to obtain the draw-back, not ſhip- 
ped or exported, or relanded in Great 
Britain, unleſs in caſe of diſtreſs, to ſave 
them from periſhing, are to loſe the bene - 
fit of the draw-back, and are forfeited, 
or their value, with the veſlels, horles, 
carriages, &c. employed in the re-land- 
ig thereof; and the perſons employed 
in the re-landing them, or by whole pri- 
vity they are re-landed, or into who'e 
hands they ſhall knowingly come, are to 
forfeit double the amount of the draw- 
back. Officers of the cuſtoms conniving 
at, or aſſiſting in any fraud relating to 
certificate goods, beſides other penalties, 
are to forfeit their office, and to ſuffer tix 
months impriſonment, without bail or 
mainprize as are alſo maſters, or perſons 
belonging to the ſhips employed therein. 
Bonds given for the exportation of cer- 
tificate-goods to vs mult not be de- 
livered up, nor draw-back allowed for 
any goods, till a certificate under the 
hands and ſeals of the collector or comp- 
troller, &c. of the cuſtoms be produced, 
teſtifying the landing. 

The computation of what is to be drawn 
back upon the exportation of foreign 
goods, may be ſeen under their reſpec- 
tive heads, 


Daaw-BRIDGE, a bridge made after the 


manner of a floor, to draw up, or let 
down, as occaſion ſerves, before the gate 
of a town or caſtle. Sec BRIDGE. 


A diaw- bridge may be made after ſeye- 
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ral different ways, but the moſt common 
are made with plyers, twice the length of 
the gate, and a foot in diameter. The 
inner ſquare is traverſed with a croſs, 
which ſerves for a counterpoiſe; and the 
chains which hang from the extremities 
of the plyers to lift up or let down the 
bridge, are of iron or braſs. 

In navigable rivers it is ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary to make the middle arch of bridges 
with two moveable platforms, to be raiſ- 
ed occaſionally, in order to let the maſts 
and rigging of veſſels pals through. This 
Kind of draw-bridge is reprelented in 
plate LXXVIII. where AB is the width 
of the middle arch; AL and BL, the 
two piers that ſupport the draw-bridge 
NO, one of the platforms of which is 
raiſed and the other let down, having 
the beam PQ for its plyer. To NO are 
ſuſpended two moveable braces EH, E N, 
which reſting on the ſupport E, preis 
againſt the bracket M, and thereby 
ſtrengthen the draw-bridge. Theſe braces 
are conducted to the reſt by means of the 


weight S, pulling the chain SLE. 


DRAaw-GEAR, denotes any kind of harneſs 


tor draught horſes, 


DRAW-NET. See the article NET. 
DRAWER of à bill of exchange, the per- 


ſon who draws the bill upon his correl- 
pondent. See BILL and EXCHANGE. 


DR A WING, in general, denotes the action 


of pulling out, or haling along : thus 
we read of tooth-drawing, wire-draw- 
ing, Se. See TOOTH and WIRE. 


D&rAwiNG, the art of repreſenting the ap- 


pearances of objects by imitation, or copy - 
ing without the aſſiſtance of mathema- 

tical rules. 
The general precepts for drawing, are as 
follow. 1. Begin with plain, geometrical 
figures, as lines, angles, triangles, poly- 
ons, arches, circles, ovals, cones, cylin- 
Jars, and the like, being the foundation of 
all other proportions. The circle is of ue 
in the ſeverai orbicular forms, as the ſun, 
moon, globes, &c. the oval in giving a 
juſt proportion to the face and mouth, 
and the ſquare confines a picture you are 
to copy, &c. the triangle is of uſe in 
drawing a fide or half face; angles and 
arches in perſpective, and the polygon in 
ground plots, fortifications, &c. the cone, 
in ſpires, ſteeples, tops of towers, &c. 
the cylinder, in columns, pillars, pilaſ- 
ters, &c. See the article PERSPECTIVE. 
2. Having brought your hand to be fit 
and ready in general proportions, aceuſ- 
tom yourſelf to give every object its due 
| made, 
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ſhade, according to its concavity or con- 
vexity, and to elevate or depreſs the 
fame, as the object appears either nearer 
or farther off the light. See the articles 
PrRoroRkTION, DE51GN, and SHADE. 
3. The ſecond practice of drawing, con- 
ſiſts in forming fruits, as apples, pears, 
cherries, Sc. with their leaves; the imi- 
tation of flowers, as roſes, tulips, carna- 
tions, Sc. herbs, trees, Sc. of different 
Kinds. 
4. The third, in the imitation of beaſts, 
fowls, fiſhes, Sc. 
5. The fourth practice of drawing con- 
fiſts in the imitation of the body of man, 
with all its lineaments, as head, noſe, 
eyes, ears, cheeks, arms, and ſhadows, 
all exactly proportioned, both to the 
whole, and to one another. | 
6. The fifth is in the drapery, in the imi- 
tation of cloathing, and artificially ſetting 
off the outward coverings, habit, and or- 
naments of the body, either of cloth, ſtuff, 
filk, or linnen, in their natural and pro- 
per folds. See DR AP ER. 
7. In drawing of all the forms beſore- 
mentioned, it is requiſite to be fuſt per- 
fect in the laying down the exact pro- 
portion; ſecondly, in the general or out- 
ward lines, before you proceed to ſha- 
dowing, or trimming the work within. 
$. In mixed and uncertain forms, where 
the circle, ſquare, Ic. will be of no uſe, 
but only in the idea thereof in your own 
fancy, as horſes, oxen, and the like, you 
mutt do it by judgment, and ſo gain the 
true proportions by aſſiduous practice: 
thus, having the ſhape of the thing in 
your mind, firſt draw it rudely with a 
coal; then, with more exactneſs, with a 
lead or pencil; then peruſe it well, and 
mend it in thoſe parts yon have erred in, 
* the idea you carry in your 
mind, When it is mended by your own 
judgment, compare it with ſome good 

attern of the ſame kind, and amend it 

y that. 

Having good copies to draw after, 
A to reduce them to other proportions, 


either larger or ſmaller; and this by fre- 


quent practice. 

10. Let a perfection in 2 be at- 
tained by diligent exerciſe, and the in- 
ſtruction of a good maſter, before there 
be any attempts as to colouring and 
proming z for the former being attained, 
the reft will be eaſily underſtood, and 
gained by frequent practice. 


Particular obſervations with regard to 


DRAWING, are as follow. 1. If you 
4 
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draw after a print or picture, place i: 
in ſuch a light, that the gloſs of the 
colours may not interrupt your light, 
and that the light and your eye may 
equally and obliquely fall upon the piece, 
which ſhould be placed at ſuch a di- 
tance, that, upon opening, your eye, yuu 
may view it at once: the larger the pic- 
ture is, the greater diſtance off it ſhould 
be placed: it ſhould alſo be right befure 
you, and a little reclining. 
2. Draw your out-lines at firſt very 
faint, and with a coal ; and let them be 
drawn agreeable to the pattern, before 
you begin to ſhadow any part of it. 
When you have drawn one feature, it 
ſhould, in ſome meaſure, be a direction 
for you to draw the other, by obſerving 
the diſtance from that to the next feature; 
making a {mall mark at the place with 
your coal, then draw it, and ſo to the 
next, till you have drawn the whole 
figure. 
3- Then obſerve the middle of the pic- 
ture you would copy, and touc upon 
the paper with the point of your coal: 
afterwards, obſerve the more conſpicuous 
and uppermoſt figures, if there are more 
than one, which you are to touch lightly 
in their proper places : thus running over 
the whole draught, you will ſee, as it 
were, the {keleton of the piece to draw, 
4. Having made out thele ſketches, view 
them diligently, if they anſwer your pat 
tern or not ; fo the geſtures of the life 
ought to ſhew themlelves eminently in 
the firſt and rudeſt draughts thereot : 
correct and mend whatever you perceive 
amils, adding and diminiſhing as it va- 
ries from the pattern; by which method 
it will be brought nearer and nearer to 
the life. 
5. Obſerve the diſtance of one limb, jo nt, 
or muſcle, from another, and the ſame 
in all other accidents of the figure, thei 
length, breadth, turnings, Sc. ſhadow 
next to the light very faintly ; and where 
you ſee bold and free touches, be not 
timorous in ws, the ſame. In drau- 
ing a head by the lite, or otherwiſe, take 
care to place the features exactly right 
upon the croſs lines, whether it be a tull 
face, or three quarter face. In fore- 
ſhortening you muſt make the croſs lines 
to fly upwards, where they look upwards; 
but where the aſpe& is downwards, they 
muſt be made 8 in a circular 
manner. Having drawn the out- lines true, 
with a coal, you are to proceed to trace 
the ſame lines again with a pen, _— 
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Actneſs, and by imitating 
with their exact diſtan 
ther, their croſſings, t 
ings, with more bold 
perfect your deſign. 
6. In drawing aftey/ a naked body, all 
the muſcles are nt to be to plainly ex- 
prefled as in anatemical figures; but 
that fide whole parts are moſt apparent, 
and of ſignification in the performance of 
any action, muſt be made to appear more 
or leſs, according to the force of that 
action. 

7. In drawing young perſons, the muſ- 
cles muſt not appear maniteſtly fo hard, 
as in elder and tull grown perſons : the 
{ane is to be obſerved as to tat and fleſhy 
perſons, and ſuch as are very delicate 
and beautiful; and in women, fcarce any 
muicles at all are to be expreſſed, or but 
very little, unleſs it be in tome very ter- 
rible aK ion, and then too they are to he 
repreſented very faintly ; the like is allo 
to be oblerved as to little children. 

3. The motion of the whole body mutt 
be conſidered en drawing of the muicles 3 
as in the riſfg and falling of the arms, 
the mutcles of the bre:'t do appear more 
or leſs ; the kips do the like according as 
they are bent outward or inward ; and it 
is the lame chiefly in the ſhovlders, tides, 
and neck, according to the ſeveral actions 
of the body. 

9. The proportion of the figure ought 
to be multiplied by degrees, in propor- 
tion of one to two, three, four, Sc. tor 
herein the chief ſkill conſiſts: the dia- 
meter of the biggeſt place, between the 
knee and the foot, is double to the lcaſt, 
and the largeſt part of the thigh, triple. 

DRAWING MEDICINES, thoſe more utualy 
called epiſpaſtics and ripeners. See the 
articles EP15PaSTICS and RIPENERS, 

Drnawinc of a bill of exchange. See the ar- 
ticles DRAW ER and BILL. 

Drawing, among ſportlmen, the beating 

the buſhes after a fox. 
Drawing amits, is ſaid of the hounds or 
beagles, when they hit the ſcent of their 
chace contrary, 10 as to purſue it up 
the wind, when they ſhould have done it 
down. 

Drawing on the ſhot, is when the hounds 
touch the ſcent, and draw on till they 
hit on the ſame ſcent. 

Drawing a ca, among bowlers, is win- 
ning the end, without fturing the bowl 
or dlock. . 
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Fine-DRAWING, among taylors, the art of 

owing up button -holes, or any rents in 

cloth, in io nice a manner, as that they 
cannot be diicovered from the entire part 
of the cloth. 

DRAY, a kind of cart uſed by brewers, 
for carrying barrels of beer or ale; alſo 
a fledge drawn without wheels, 

Dr av, among fportlinen, denotes ſquirrel- 
neits, huilt in the tops of trees. 

DRrav-PLOUGH, See the article PLOUGH. 

DRAYTON, a maik<ct-town of Shrop- 
thirc, fourtcen miles north-eaſt of Skrewl- 
bury. 

DREDGFE, or Daa, among farmers, de- 
notes cats and barley mingled together. 
DREDGERS, the term uſed in the admi— 

ralty-court tor the vifter-fithers. 

DREIN, in the miliary art, a trench made 
to draw the water out of a moat, which 
is afterwards filled with hurdles and 
earth, or with faſcines, or bundles of 
ruſhes and planks, to facilitate the paſſage 
over the mud. Sce the article TRENCH. 

DRENCII, among farriers, a phyſical no- 
tion for horſes. The ingredients {or this 
purpoſe are to be beat coarſely, and ei- 
ther mingled with a decoQion, or with 
wine. Then let all infuſe about a quar- 
ter of an hour, and give it to the horſe 
with a horn, after he has been tied up 
two hours to the rack. 

DRESDEN, the capital of upper Saxony, 
in Germany, {ituated{ on the river Elbe, 
ſixty-fve miles north-weſt of Prague, and 
eighty-five ſouth of Berlin: eaſt long. 
13? 367, north lat. $19. 

It is one of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt towns 
in Germany, and is the utual reſidence 
of the elector of Saxony. 

DRESSING of hemp and flax. 
articles HEMP and FLax, 

DRESSING of /cps. See the article Hops. 

DRESSING 6 zeatr, that part of cookery 
which regards animal foods, whether fleth 
Ir fiſh. See the article COOKERY. 

DRESSING of ores, the breaking and pow- 
dering them in the ſtamping-mill, and 
afterwards waſhing them in a wooden 
trough. See the articles STAMPING =« 
MILL and Wa$SHING. 

DRESSING, in furgery, the treatment of a 
wound or any diſordered part. The ap- 
paratus of dreſſing conſiſts of doſſils, tents, 
plaſters, comprettes, bandages, bands, li- 
gatures, and ſtrings. See the articles 
Wovuxy, Dossil, TENT, PLASTER, 
Sc. 
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DREUX, a town of Orleanois, in France, 
ſeventeen miles north of Chartres, and 
thirty five welt of Paris. 

DRIE, the ſame with dry. Sec Dry. 

DRIFT of the foreft, is an exact view and 
examination taken at ceitain times to 
know what beaſts are there ; in order that 
none may come on the toreſt but ſuch as 
have right; and that the foreſt be not 
overcharged with beaſts. 

D&1FT, in mining, a paſſage cut out under 
the earth, betwixt ſhaft and ſhatt, or turn 
and turn; or a palſage or way, wrought 
under the carth, to the end of a meer of 
ground, or part of a meer. 

D&1FT, a term uſed at fea. Thus any thing 
that Aoats upon the water, is laid to run 
a-driit. 

DRIFET-SAIL,. a fail uſed under water, 
veered out right a head by ſheets, as other 
fails are. It ſerves to Keep the ſhip's 
head right upon the ſea in a ſtorm, and 
to hinder her driving too faſt in a current, 

DRILL, in mechanics, a ſmall inftrument 
for making ſuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ſerve for. Drills are of 
various fizes, and are chiefly uſed by 
ſmiths and turners. 

Dil, or DRILL-BOX, a name given to 
an inſtrument for ſowing land in the new 
method of horle-hocing huſbandry. It 
plants the corn in rows, makes the chan- 
nels, ſows the ſeeds in them, and covers 
them with earth when ſown; and all 
this at the ſame time, and with great ex- 

edition. The principal parts are the ſeed- 
x,the hopper, theplough andits harrow, 
of all which the ſeed-box is the chief. It 
meaſures, or rather numbers, out the ſeæds 
which it receives from the hopper, and is 
for this purpoſe as an artificial hand; 
but it delivers out the ſeed much more 
equally than can be done by a natural 
hand. See the article PLOUGH. 
Whoever is deſirous of knowing more 
intimately the whole apparatus tor this 
method of ſowing, may ſee it fully de- 
ſcribed, and illuſtrated with figures, by 
Tull, in his Horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 

DRINK, a part of our ordinary food in a 
liquid form, ſerving to dilute and moiſten 
the dry meat. See the article DiET. 
The drinks in different countries are dif- 
ferent. The common drink in England 
is either water, malt-hquor, wine, or 
mixtures of theſe. 

The firſt drinks of mankind were cer- 
tainly water and milk, but the love of 


luxury and debauchery ſoon introduced 
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the art of preparing intoxicating and ine. 
briating drinks out of vegetables, The 
vine gave the firſt of theſe liquors ; after 
this, wheat, barley, millet, oats, rice, 
apples, pears, and pomegranates; and 
atter thole the juices drained from the 
pine, ſycamore, and maple, were brought 
to this ule; in latter times, roots, ber- 
ries, and the pith of the ſugar-cane, have 
been exployed for the ſame purpoſes, 
Honey alto is in tome repute, and before 
the ute of the things above-mentioned, 
the vinous liquor made of honey aud 
water, was in the very higheſt eſtimation, 
It is acknowledged by many phyticians, 
that among the ſtrong drinks, wine is the 
moſt pernicious ; and that good water, 
milk, beer, and cyder, are greatly pre- 
terable to it ; none of them bringing en 
the varicty of diſorders to which immo- 
derate wine-drinkers are ſubject, ſuch ag 
decay of fight, trembling ot the limbs, 
Ee. 
Ot all drinks, water is the leaſt flatu- 
lent, becaule the unelaſtic air loged in 
it, cannot be extricated by the heat of 
the body, ſo as to become ecaltic. The 
moit flatulent of all — are theſe taben 
in the act of fermentafion ; as for ex- 
ample, the ale which is' cloſe ſhut up in 
very ſtrong bottles, and flies out with 
the greateſt force upon opening them; 
for by an imprudent ule of ſuch, the moſt 
ſcvere colic, iliac paſſion, and cholera 
morbus, frequently enſue. Next to thele 
come ſuch drinks as have not yet ſa- 
mented, but are ſoon ſet to work by the 
heat of the body ; as for example, muſt, 
new wine, or ale, wherein no bitter herbs, 
ſuch as hops, wormwood, Sc. have been 
boiled as a preſervative, 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks that the pro- 
portion of meat to drink, ought to be 
tuch as ſhall make perſpiration and urine 
nearly equal at all ſeaſons of the year. 
DRINKING-GLASSES. See GLASSES. 
DRIPS, in architecture. See the article 
LARMuIER. 
_—_ are uſed in building for a certain 
kind of ſteps made on flat roofs to walk 
upon, a way of building much ufed in 
Italy, where the roof is not made quite 
flat, but a little raiſed in the middle, 
with dyips or ſteps lying a little inclined 
to the horizon. See the article ROOF. 
DRIVERS, among ſportſmen, a machine 
tor driving pheaſant-powts, con ſting ot 
— ſtrong ozier-wands, ſuch as the 
et- makerß ule ; thels age to be ict 
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in a handle, and twiſted or bound with 
ſmall oziers in two or three places. 
With this inſtrument, the ſportſman 
drives whole eyes of young powts into 
his nets. See the next article. 
DRIVING, among ſportſmen, a method 
of taking pheaſant-powts. It is thus: 


the ſportſman finds out the haunts of 


theſe birds; and having fixed his nets 
there, he calls them together by a phea- 
ſant-call, imitating the voice of the dam: 
after this he makes a noite with his driver, 
which will make them run a little way 
forward in a cluſter ; and this he is to 
repeat till he has made (ſure of them, 
which an expert ſportiman never fails to 
do, by driving them into his nets. 

DaivixG, in meta;lurgy, is ſaid of ſilver, 
when in the operation of refining, the 
lead being burn: away, the remaining 
copper riſes upon its ſurface in red fiery 
bubbles. See the article SILVER. 

DrtvixG, in the fea-language, is ſaid of a 
hip When an anchor being let fall will 
not hold her faſt, nor prevent her failing 
away with the tide or wind. The bel 
help in this caie is to let fall more an- 
chors, or to veer out more cable ; for 
the niore cable ſhe has out, the ſafer ſhe 
rides. When a ſhip is a-hull or a-try, 
they ſay ſhe drives to lecward. 

DRIVE-BOLTS, in ſhip-building. See the 
article BOLT. 

DROCK, in huſbandry, the upright piece 
of timber on the right ſide of a plough 3 
tail, to which is fixed the carth-board. 
See the article PLOUGH. 

DRUGHEDA, a port-town of Ireland, 
twenty three miles north ot Dublin. 

DROGMAN, the ſame with dragoman. 
See the article DR OMAN. 

DROTT, jus, ens right or law, of 
which ſome diſtinguiſh ix kinds. 1. jus 


recuperandi, right of recovery. 2. Jus 
entrandi, right of entering. 3, Jus ha- 


bendi, right of having. 4. Jus retinendi, 
night of retaining. 5. Jus percipiendi, 
right of receiving. 6. Jus poſſidendi, 
right of poſſefſing. See the articles Ex- 
TRY, POSSESSION, and RECOVERY. 
DROtT is alſo the higheſt writ of all other 
real writs, and takes its name of a writ of 
right, from the greateſt regard being 
ſhicwn to it; and as it has the moſt al- 
lured and final judgment. There are 
ſeveral forts of theſe writs uſed in our 


law, as droit de avowſon, droit de dower, 


droit de garde, droit patent, droit rati- 
onabili parte, and droit ſur diſe aĩmer. 
dee the article RECTO, | 
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of Worcelter, which ſends two members 
to parliament, | 


DROMEDAKRY, dromedarius, a large ani- 


mal of the camel-kind, with only one 
bunch on its back: it is taller than the 
horſe, and has a much longer and flen- 
derer neck : its ears are ſhort, and the 
upper lip is Aided in the manner of that 
ot the hare: it is 3 native of Aſia, and 
more uſed for riding on, than tor carry- 


ing heavy loads. See plate LXXIX. fig. 4. 


DROMEUS, a name given by the antients 


to two very diſtinct animals, the ſtag and 
dromedary. 


DRONE, in the hiſtory of inſeRs, a kind 


ol bee, larger than the common workin 
or honey- bees: it is ſo called from its 
idlenels, as never going abroad to colle& 
either honey or wax. Sce BEE. 

The number of theſe drones in a hive is 
more or leſs, according to the ſeaton and 
age of the ſwarm, In a full hive, they 
ſometimes amount to five or {ix hundred, 
or even a thouſand. 


DRONE-FLY, a two winged inſet, ex- 


tremely like the common drone-bee, 
whence allo the name. 


DRONTE, a name uted by ſome for th 


dodo. See the article Dopo. | 


DROPAX, an efternal medicine uſed by 


the autients for inducing a rednels upon 
a part, and alfo for taking off the hairs 
from the body, It was either ſumple or 
compound. The ſimple conſiſts of pitch 
and wax. The compound dropax, be- 
ſides pitch and wax, admits pepper, bi- 
tumen, roſemary-leed, and euphorbium. 
It was uſed in the form of a plaſter, of 
cataplaſm. 


DROPPING, or Dai fIN c, among fal- 


coners, is ſaid of a hawk which mutes 
directly downwards in ſeveral drops, got 
erking her dung ſtraight forwards. 


DROPS, in architecture, an ornament in 
the doric entablature repreſenting drops, 


or little bells immediately under the tri- 
glyphs. 


DROP3, in meteorology, ſmall ſpherical 


bullies which the particles of fluids ſpon- 
taneouſly form themſelves into, when let 
fall from any height. This ſpherical 
figure, the newtonian philoſophers de- 
monſtrate to be the effect of corpuſcular 
attraction; for conſidering that the at- 
tractive force of one ſingle particle of a 
fluid is equally exerted to an equal diſ- 
tance, it mult follow that other fluid 
particles are on every fide drawn ta it, 
and = therefore take their places at an 
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equal diſtance from it, and conſequently 
form a round ſupeyficies. See the articles 
ATTRACTION, FLU1D, and RAIN. 


Daops, in medicine, a liquid remedy, the 


doſe of which is eſtimated by a certain 
number of drops. 


DRors / Ie, guitæ wite, a tincture pro- 


carminative. 
forty, fifty, or ſixty drops. 
E 


duced from opium, engliſh ſaffron, ruſſia- 
cuſtor, cochincal, and Virgina-make- 
root, nutmegs, zedoary and camphire, 
with the tinfture of antimony. This 
medicine, though not commonly met 
with, is accounted one of the beſt pre- 
parations of the kind. It promotes 
ſweat very much, and is wondertul.y 
The doſe is from ten to 


neliſh DROPS, gutte angl:oane, a name 


given to a chemical preparation eſteemed 
of great virtue againit vapours, and le- 


- 


thargic affections, and purchaſed at 
zoo l. by king Charles II. from the 
inventor Dr. Goddard. The medicine 
ppeared to be only a ſpirit drawn by 
the retort from raw ſilk, and afterwards 
rectified with oil of cinnamon, or any 
other eſſential oil, and was in reality no 
better than the common ſal volatile ole- 
oſum, or any of the volatile ſpirits im- 


pregnated with an eſſential oil, except 


that it was leſs diſagreeable than any of 
them to the taſte. 


DROPSY, vb, in metlicine, an un- 


natural collection of watry humours in 
any part of the body. 


Dropſies are of various kinds, but thoſe 


moſt common are the analarca, aſc:tes, 
and tympanites. See the article Ax A- 
SARCA, Sc. 

Among the cauſes of theſe diſeaſes may 
be reckoned a family or cenſtitutional 
diſpoſition thereto ; a haſty drinking cold 


© water in too large quantities; a ſtoppage 


of the natural diſcharges of perlpiration 
and urine ; a lienteriOus diforder of long 
continuance ; all obſtinate obſtructions 
of the viſcera ; the jaundice, diarrhcea, 
dyſentery, coeliac paſſion, and gout ; 
drinking ſharp, fermented, and ſpirituous 
liquors ; and the like. 

As to the ſymptoms, the ſeet and legs 
firft (well ; and when theſe are diſtended 
to the utmoſt, the waters ruſh' into the 
abdomen, and cauſe it to ſwell by little 
and little; till at length the more noble 
viſcera are affected thereby, and the 
patient is ſoon overwhelmed with the 
deluge. In proportion as the diſeaſed 
parts increaſe in bulk, the reſt fall away; 
and at the ſame time, the difficulty. of 
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breathing, and other ſymptoms £10 
more mtolerable. : 
When the abdomen is fewelled, it will 
reſound wi en ſtruck, if the ditcaſe le à 
tympany; ani if an aſcites, the noite of 
the fluctuating waters is heard. Beſides 
theſe ſymptoms, the patient is allo at- 
flicted with a heavineſs, ſtupor, coſtive- 
nels, and at length with a flow fever, 
The waters too, alter being long pent 
up in a clole place, grow acrimonions ; 
and hence ulcers, gangrenes, bleeding 
at the noſe, a mortification of the viſcera, 
and death. 

In the anaſarca, as well as in the more 
advanced ſtages of a dropſy, the chi:t 
indications of cure, are to re{tore the 
humours to their natural fluidity, in- 
vigorate the languid circulation, brace 
up and ſtrengthen the relaxed ſolids, 
promote the lecrctions, and carry off the 
redundant ſtagnating juices. To this 
purpole, draſtic purges, ſteel-me icines, 
ablorbents, detergents, and ſtomachics 
are recommended. A briſk purge ſhould 
be taken early every morning, or every 
other day, according to the ſtrength of 
the patient, till the ſwelling of the parts 
affected abate. 

Elaterium, and antimonial wine, are (aid 
to be excellent for dropſical patients, who 
are not eaſily purged ; two grains of the 
former being a proper doſe for moſt con- 
ſtitutions; and of the latter, or anti- 
monial wine, a dram and a halt, or two 
drams, may be taken every morning : 
this frees the abdomen from the load of 
waters. Some greatly recommend Bon- 
tius's pills, the doſe of which is from 
half a ſcruple to a ſcruple. Mercurius 
dulcis, nd wa juice of the root of iris 
paluſtris lutea are alſo recommended: 
eighty drops of this laſt may be given 
every hour in a little ſyrup of buck- 
thorn, 

As to cathartics, the ſlow ones are rathc: 
hurtful than beneficial ; and therelore, 
the purge had better be too ſtrong than 
too weak, that the waters may be car- 
ried off with as much ſpeed as the patient's 
ſtrength will bear, When the patient 
15 25 very weakly conſtitution, it |> 
proper to omit all purgatives, and give 
diuretics and the lixivial ſalts in then 
ſtead, eſpecially nitre. Some allo have 


been cured by a pertinaceous abſtinence 


from all liquids, excepting a little ric 
wine. 


When the waters are by theſe means 
carried off, the tone of the debilitated 
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viſcera ſhould be reſtored by the uſe of 
wines, ſteel, and ſuch ſtrengtheners as 
are greatly aſtringent; in which caſe, 
urging mult be omitted, as alſo during 
the uſe of the lixivial ſalts; but ſtrength- 
eners may be properly uſed with thele 
lait. 


For the operation of tapping, called by 


ſurgeons paracenteſis. 
PaRAcENT ESIS. 

DROP- WORT, in botany, the ſame with 
the filipendula. See FILIPENDULA, 

Water DROP-WwoRT, thc engliſh name of 
a plant, called by authors ocnanthe. See 
the article OENANTHE. 

DROSER A, $sUN-DbEw, in botany, a genus 
of the 1 claſs of 
plants, with a funnel-faſhioned flower, 
conſilting of five obtuſely- ovated petals : 
the fruit is an unilocular, ſuboval cap- 
ſule, containing a great many very {mall 
leeds. 

PROUGHT, in the hiſtory of the air, 
a long continuance of dry weather. 
Great droughts are often very preju- 
dicial to the farmer, unleſs the lands 
lie very low, and are well ſupplicd with 
water, or defended from the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun by tall incloſures. See 
the articles INCLOSURE, and WATER- 
IxSG of LAN Ds. 

DROWNING, the act of ſuffocating, or 
being ſuffocated, by water, 

Naturaliſts and phyſicians furniſh us 
with divers well atteſted inſtances of ſur- 
rizing recoveries of perſons drowned. 
t is certain from repeated diſſections 
made on perſons drowned, that they 
generally have leſs water in their ſto- 
machs than if they had volantarily drunk 
a conſiderable quantity : whence it does 
not ſeem expedient to hang the drowned 
perſon by the heels, a poſition that 
muſt prove uneaſy as ſoon as the hu- 
mours of the body ſhould reſume their 
ordinary motion, In order to know 
v-hether the perſon has ſwallowed too 
much water, or not, and to make hun 
vomit it up if he has, it is proper to put 
him in a tun, open at both 149 1 which 
is to be rolled in different directions: 
or the bearded end ot a feather ſhould 
be introduced into the cefouphagus. 
After taking off the cloaths of the 
drowned perſon, we ought, with the 
utmoſt expedition, to ſhelter him from 
the impreſſions of the cold air, and begin 
to warm him by wrapping him up with 
cloaths, and _— : to do this more 


efiectually, he is afterwards to be put 
5 


See the article 
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into a pretty warm bed, applying alſo 
to his body hot napkins and s an A 
hot ſcorching ſun, to which drowned 
perſons have been expoled, and hot 
baths, have produced the ſame happy 
effects. 

The great intention to be purſued is, to 
put the folid parts of the machine in 
action, that thus they may reſtore the 
motion of the fluids ; in order to this, 
the drowned perſon ſhould be agitated 
in various directions, in a bed, in the 
arms of perſons of ſufficient ſtrength. 
Spirituous liquors ſhould be poured into 
his mouth; or warm urine ; and ſome 
perions prelcribe a decoction of pepper 
and vinegar, as a gargariſm z we mult 
alſo attempt to irritate the internal fibres 
of the noſe, either by volatile ſpirits, 
and by the liquors uſed in apoplectic caſes; 
or by tickling the nerves of the noſtrils 
with a bearded feather, or by blowing 
through a quill, muff, or ſome other 
more powerful ſternutatory. One of the 
means frequently uled with ſuccels, is to 
blow warm air, by means of a pipe, 
into their mouths ; or to introduce it by 
a pair of bellows ; or, by injefting warm 
clyſters, to irritate the inteſtines : the 
ſmoke of tobacco conveyed into the in- 
teſtines, by means of a tobaceo- pipe, is 
much recommended. Venæſection is by 
no means to be neglected; and perhaps 
moſt ſucceſsfully in the jugular vein ; and 
when all theſe meaſures prove unſucceſs- 
ful, the laſt recourſe is branchotomy. 
See the article BRaNcHoTouY. 


DRUG, a general term for goods of the” 


druggiſt and _ kinds, eſpecially 


for thoſe uſed in medicine and dying. 


The principal drugs ia medicine make 
the reatell part of the wholeſale trade 
in the druggiſt and ſpicery ways. Some 
are — . in France, England, &c. 


but the greateſt part is brought from the 


Levant, and the Eaſt Indies. The chief 
drugs imported into this kingdom, are 
from the Eaſt-Iudies, being as follows, 
alum, china-root, camphor, rhubarb, 
muſk, vermilion, ſoy of japan, ketchup, 
ſtick-lack, roſam aloes, ſhel]-lack, borax, 
lapis lazuli, galangal, benjamin, aquila- 
wood, gamboge, putchuck, or coſtus 
dulcis, dragonſblood, cubebs, carda- 
moms, olibanum, chengue, falt-petre, 
aloe-hepatica, bezoar-ſtone, liguum aloes, 
caſſia, — opium, unicorn's horn, 
civet, frankincenſe, tamarinds, turmeric, 
rock ſalt, ſaffron, myrrh, manna, renes, 
ucamahac, ambergreaſ dammer, coyr, 

cories, 
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© eowries, chank, nux vomica, ſnake · ſtone, 
caſha lignum, aſſafœtida, dry ginger, 
Jong pepper, tyncal, ſago, lapis tutiz, 
wormſeed, galbanum, gum-elemi, am- 
moniacum, tragacanth. See the articles 
ALum, CHINa-RooT, Sc. 

Drugs for dying are of two principal 
forts, dix. drugs that do not give any 
colour of themſelves, but prepare the 
ſtuff to take the dye, or make the 
colours more lively and ſtrong; and drugs 
that colour. 

Of the firſt ſort are alum, tartar, arſenic, 
realgal, ſalt-petre, nitre, ſal- gem, ſal- 
armoniac, common ſalt, mineral ſalt, 
falt of cryſtal, of tartar, agaric, ſpirit 
of wine, urine, pewter, bran, ſtarch, &c. 
Some of the colouring drugs are wood, 
indigo, ſcarlet wood, logwood, ironwood, 
De. ſcarlet grain, cochineal, madder, 
goats hair, greening weed, favory, chim- 
ney-ſoot, Sc. 

There are other drugs uſed in common 
by both, which colour either faintly, or 
very much, as the root, bark, and leaf 


of the walnut- tree, the rind of the nut, 


gall- nuts, ſumach, copperas, Se. 

RUG is uſed to ſignify things of little 
value expoſed to ſale, 
DRVUG, among fan-makers, is a compo- 
fition of gum arabic, and ſome other 
ingredients uſed in laying gold or filver 
Jeaf upon fans; or, in covering hem 
with either of theſe metals in powder, 
They uſe it alſo to paſte together the 
- papers, gawzes, taffeta's, and other like 
matters, uſed bv them in their fans. 
DrvG ſignifies alſo a ſalt, or cinder of 
His uſed by ſome in bleaching cloth. 
The uſe of this drug is prohibited in 
France, as being found corroſive, de- 
Rructive of the linnen, and capable of 
hurting the health of thoſe who ufe 
it. See BLEACHING. 
Duos of the french dominions pay for 
every 208. value of their reſpective 
rates, (a few excepted) on importation, 
45. 9 475 d. and draw back on expor- 
tation 48. 4788 d. If for dyer's uſe, 
they pay 6s. 7 788 d. and draw back 
6s. T5254. Drugs of the growth, pro- 
duct, or manufacture of France, for every 
20 8. value of their reſpective rates (ſome 
excepted) pay 6%. 5 728 d. and draw 
back 48. 4424 d. but if for dyer's uſe, 
they pay 118. 7 +25 d. and draw back 
6s. 1788 d. All drugs imported from 
the britiſh plantations, in britiſh built 
: Hipping, notwithſtanding they come 
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from the fpaniſh Weſt Indies tc dure, 


Mall pay as from the place of groutk 
and no otherwiſe. , 


DRUGGE'T, in commerce, a fiuf (ume 


times all wool, and ſometimes half was! 
half thread, ſometimes corded, bu: 
uiually plain. 

Thoſe that have the woof of wool, and 
the warp of thread, are called threaded 
druggets ; and thoſe wrought with the 
ſhuttle on a loom of four marches, 48 
the ſerges of Muu, Beauvois, and oth; 
like ſtuffs, corded, are called corded 
druggets. As to the plain, they are 
wrought on a loom of two marches, 
with the ſhuttle, in the ſame manner az 
cloth, camlets, and other like ſtuffs, not 
corded. 


DRUIDS, the prieſts or miniſters of 


religion of the antient Britons, aud 
Gauls. The druids were choſe out 
of the beſt families; and were held, 
boch by the honours of their birth, and 
their office, in the greateſt veneration. 
They zre (aid to have underitoot aſtrolo- 
gy, geometry, natural hiſtory, politics, and 
geography; they had the adminiſtration 
of all facred things, were the interpre— 
ters of religion, and the judges of all 
affairs indifferently. 

Whoever refuled obedience to them, was 
declared impicus and accurfed : they 
held the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
metempſychoſis; they are divided by 
ſome into ſeveral claſſes, as the vaceni, 
bardi, bubagis, ſemothii : they had a 
chief, ar arch-druid, in every nation: he 
was a fort of high-prieſt, having an ab- 
ſolute authority over the reſt, and was 
fucceeded by the moſt conſiderable among 
his ſurvivors. The youth uſed to be 
inſtruted by them, retiring with them 
to caves, and deſolate foreſts, where 
they were ſoincttimes kept twenty years. 
They preſerved the memory and actions 
of great men by their verſes ; but ate 
ſaid to have ſacrificed men to Mercury. 
Czar imagined that the druids came 
from Britain into Gaul, but ſeveral 
among the modern writers are of a dif- 
ferent opinion, 


DRUM, tympanum, is a marſhal muſical 


inſtrument in form of a cylinder, hollow 
within, and covered at the two ends 
with vellum, which is ſtretched or ſlack- 
ened at pleaſure by the means of ſma'l 
cords and {liding knots. It is beat upon 
with ſticks. Some drums are made 
of braſs, but they are commonly ot 
wood, 

There 
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There are ſeveral beats of the drum, as 
allembly, chamade, reveillẽ, retreat, &c. 
See ASSEMBLY, CHAMADE, &c. 

Kettle DRUMS, are two forts of large 
balons of copper or brals, rounded in 
the bottom, and covered with vellum or 
goat-\kin, which is kept faſt by a circle 
of iron, an ſeveral holes faſtened to the 
body of the drum, and a like number 
of {crews to ſcrew up and down, They 
are much uſed among the horte, as al. o 
in operas, oratorios, concerts, Wc, 

DRUM, or DRUMMER, he that beats the 
drum, of whom each company of foot 
has one, and ſometimes two. Every re- 
giment has a drum-major, who has the 
command over the other drums. They 
are diſtinguiſhed from the ſoldiers, by 
cloaths of a different faſhion : their poſt 
when a battalion is drawn up, is on the 
flanks, and on a march it is betwixt the 
diviſions. 

Daun of the ear, in anatomy. 
article 'T YMPANUM, 

Lring of be DRUM. 
CHORDA 'T YMPANI. 

Daum, in architecture. See TAMBOUR. 

Mire-DRUM, the ſame with the bittern. 
See the article BITTERN, 

DRUMLANERK, a town of Scotland, 

f hfteen miles north of Dumfries. 

8 DRUNGUS, a name given in the latter 

4 times of the roman empire to a body of 

; troops, amounting trom one thoutand to 

bl 

2 


See the 


See the articles 


four thouſand men. At fit it was 
uſed to denote the troops of ſtrangers 


1 and enemies, but in the eaſtern empire 
1 to ſignity the troops of the empire itielt, 
1 DRUNKENNESS, ebrietas, phyſically 
8 considered, conſiſts in a preternatural 
„„ MW compreſſion of the brain, and a diſcom- 
* polure of its fibres, occalioned by the 
1 fumes or (pirituous parts of liquors. 
ay All liquors will not give drunkenneſs : 
* Such only as by their ſulphur or ſpirit 
Fa ae diſpoſed for an etferve:cence in the 
ny ſtomach and heart to diffuſe their ſub- 
n tile parts plentifully to the brain are 
ral capable of producing intoxication. 
if. Drunkenneſs appears in different ſhapes, 


in different conſtitutions. Some it makes 
Ny, ſome ſullen, and ſome furious. 
Hobbes makes voluntary drunkenneſs a 
breach of the law of nature, which di- 
res us to preſerve the uſe of our reaſon. 
The law of England does not allow it 
to be an excuſe in any caſe whatſoever, 
On the contrary, it is puniſhable, the 
penalty being five ſhillings fine, or the 
locks, in caſe of nen- payment. 
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DRUPE, among botaniſts, a kind of pe- 
ricarpium, conſiſting of a ſoft, fleſhy, 
and ſucculent pulp, with a nucleus, os 
kernel in its center. 

DRUSENHEIM, a town of Alface, in 
Germany, four miles ſouth eaſt af 
Hagenau, 

DRY BaTis, BATH. 

Day CONFECTS, c Sec | Conrter: 

Dax DOCK, Dock. 

DRY CUPPING in ſurgery. See the article 
CUPPING, 

Dry FXCHANGE, cambium ficcum, à ſoſt 
appellation for uſury. 

De.y FlsH, See 

Dey — FRUITS. 

Dev MEAT, in the manege, is uſed for 
corn and hay. After taking the horſe 
from grals he is houſed, and put to dry 
meat. 


Dey Mass, „ Mass. 
DRY MEASURE, f= | MEASURE, 
Dry MOAT, 2 \ Moar. 
Day RENT, © @ RENT. 
Dry STORAX, ISI STORAX. 
DRY SUTURE, 3 | SUTURE. 
Day $8PaAvIN, GB © SPAVIN. 


DRY ADA, in botany, the fame with 
the diyas. See the article DRxAs. 
DRYADS, dryades, in the heathen the- 
ology, u ſort of deities, or nymphs, which 
the antients thought inhabited groves and 
woods, They differed from the Ha- 
madryades, theſe latter being attached to 
ſome particular tree, with which they 
were born, and with which they died ; 
whereas they Dryades were goddeſles of 

trees and woods in general. 

We likewile find mention made of a kind 
of prophetefſes, or witches, among the 
Gauls, called dryades or druides. See 
the article DRuibs. 

DRY AS, in botany, a genus of the ico- 
ſandria-pentagymia clats of plants, the 
flower of which conũiſts of eight oblong, 
emarginated, patent petals, inlerted into 
the cup. There is no pericarpium, but 
the ſeeds are numerous, of a roundiſh 
compreſſed figure, and furniſhed with 
very long hairy ſtyles. 

DRYITES, a name given by ſome to half 
petrified foſſile wood, 

DUBLIN, the capital, of the province of 
Leinſter, and ot all Ireland, fituated at 
the mouth of the river Liffee, fixty 
miles weſt of Holyhead in Wales: welt 
long. 6* 25", north lat. 537 16. 

It is a large and beautiful city, pleaſant- 
ly ſituated; having a view of the ſea on 
one ſide, and of à fine country on tbe 

other. 
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- ether. Tt is the feat of the courts of 
juſtice, and an archbiſhop's tee ; and has 
a noble college, which is an univerſity of 
itſelf. 

Duc Al, in general, ſomething belong- 
ing to a duke. See the article Dukx. 
DucAaL CROWN, or CORONET. See the 

article CROWN. 

DUCAT, a coin, current in Germany, 
and other countries abroad, for the dit- 

+ ferent values of which lee Corn, 

DUCATOON, a ſilver coin, likewiſe fre- 

: t in ſeveral parts of Europe. Sce 
the article Coix. 

DUCENARIVUS, in roman antiquity, a 
military officer, who had the command 
of two hundred men. 

The title ducenarii is alſo given to cer- 
tain procurators of the emperors, ſo 
called either from their having a ſallary 
of 200 ſeſterces, or {rom their being ap- 
pointed to raiſe the tax of the two 
hundredth penny. 

DUCES T&CUuM, in law, a writ that com- 
mands a perſon to appear in the court of 
chancory, and bring with them certain 
writings, evidences, or other things, 

+ which the court is inclined to view. 

Duces tecum licet lunguidus, in law, is a 

--writ directed to the ſheriff on a return, 

that he is not able to bring his priſoner 
without danger of death, he being adeo 
Fanguidus: upon which the court grants 
a habeas corpus, in nature of a duces 
tecum licet languidus. 

DUCK, ana, in ornithology, is cha- 

. raKerized in general under the article 
ANas. 

There are two forts of ducks common 

- with us, the tame and wild; whereof the 

- firlt is very beneficial to the huſbandman, 
and at the ſame time requires no charge 

- to keep, living on loſt corn, worms, 

nails, &c. Indeed once a year this fowl 

is a great layer of eggs, and when ſhe 
ſits, muſt be carefully fed with barley or 
other grain. As to the ducklings, they 
are fed in the ſame manner as gollings, 

and may be fattened in three weeks time, 
dy giving them any kind of pulſe or 
grain, and plenty of water. 

For preſerving wild ducks, a place (with 

a pond” in it) muſt be walled in, and 

covered a-top with a ſtrong net : the pond 

is to be ſet with tufts of oziers, and have 
many ſeeret holes and creeks, whereby 
they will be induced to feed freely, 
though impriſoned; Teals, widgeons, 
ſhell-drakes, and green plovers, may 
- alſo be ordered in the ſame manngy, 


- 


Of exotic or foreign ducks, authors de. 

- ſcribe a great many ſpecies, as the muſ. 
covy-duck, with a naked papilloſe face, 
the tufted duck, the braſilian duck, as 
large as a gooſe, St, Cuthbert's duck, the 
torked-tailed duck, the black duck, &c, 
Sce plate LXXX. hg. 1. where n* 1. re- 
preſents the little black and white duck, 
tomewhat lels than the common kind; 
and nꝰ 2. the ſummer duck of Mr. 
Cateſby, likewiſe leſs than the common 
duck : it has a douhle plume or creſt, 
the uppermolt of a ſhinning green, and 
the under one cf a dark, ſhining purple 
colour. Edavards. 

DUCKER, or DovuckER, a particular 
kind of game-cock, that in fighting runs 
about the clod almoſt at every blow he 
gives. 

DUCKER, is alſo a name given to the co- 
lymbus, or diver. See COLYMBUs. 
DUCKING, plunging in water, a diver- 
ſion antiently practiſed among the Goths, 
by way of exerciſe ; but among the Celte, 
Franks, and antient Germans, it was a 
fort of puniſhment for perſons of ſcan- 

dalous lives. 

They were ſhut up, naked to the ſhiſt, 
in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard ot 
a ſhaloop, and ducked ſeveral times. 

DucKkiNG at the main-yard, among ſea- 
men, is a way of puniſhing offenders on 
board a ſhip ; and is performed by bind- 
ing the malefactor, by a rope, to the 
end of the yard, from whence he is 
violently let down into the ſea, once, 
twice, or three times, according to his 
offence : and if the offence be very great, 
he is drawn underneath the keel ot the 
ſhip, which they call keel-haleing. 

DUCK UP, at fea, is a term uſed by the 
ſteer's- man, when the mainſail, foreſail, 
or ſpritſail, hinders his ſeeing to ſteer by 
a land-mark : upon which A calls out, 
duckup the cleau lines of theſe ſails, that 
is, hale the ſails out of the way. Allo, 
when a ſhot is made by a chace-piece, ii 
the clew of the ſprit-ſail hinders the ſight, 
they call out, duck-up, &c. 

DUCT), pucTuvs, in general, denotes any 
tube or canal. 

It is much uſed by anatomiſts, who men- 
tion the adipoſe ducts, concerning the 
reality of which authors are not agreed 
the thoracic, or chyliferous duct j ths 
excretory ducts of the glands ; the he- 

atic duct, or porus bilarius ; the falival 
duds ; the lachrymal ducts; the ductus 
communis choledochus, &c. concerning 


all which it is to be obſerved, that their 
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DWARF, in general, an appellation given 
to things greatly inferior in ſize to that 
which is uſual in their ſeveral kinds: 
thus there are dwarfs of the human ſpe- 
cies, dwarf-dogs, dwart-trees, Sc. 

The Romans were fo paſſionately fond 
of dwarfs, that they often uſed artificial 
methods to prevent the growth of boys 
deſigned for dwarfs, by incloſing them in 
boxes, or by the uſe of tight bandages. In 
Italy, even at preſent, they waſh young 
puppies every day with aſtringent liquors, 
in order to prevent their growth by 
hardening the parts, 

Dwarf fruit- trees are propagated by graſt- 
ing them on aquince-ttock,about fix inches 
above the ground ; and when the bud is 
ſhot ſo far as to have tour eyes, it mult 
be ſtopped, to giverite tor lateral branches, 
for which purpoſe the uppermoſt eye 
ſhould always be left outwards. Apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry-trees are thus 
formed into dwarfs, but the ſummer and 
autumn pears are found to ſucceed beſt. 
As to the planting of dwarf trees, they 
mould be ſet at twenty-five feet ſquare 
diſtance, and the ground between ſown 
or planted for kitchen uſe while the trees 
are young, only keeping at ſome diſtance 
from their roots: ſtakes alſo ſhould be 
fixed all round them, to which the branch- 
es may be nailed with liſt, and thereby 
trimed in an horizontal direction, and 
prevented from croſſing one another. 

DWARF-FERN, filicula, in botany. See 
the article FILICULA. 

DWINA, the name of two large rivers, 
one of which riſes in Lithuania, and, di- 
viding Livonia from Courland, falls into 
the Baltic ſea a little below Riga: the 
other gives name to the province of 
Dwina, in Ruſſia, diſcharging itſelf into 
the White ſea, a little below Archangel. 
YADIC ARITHMETIC, the ſame with 
binary. See the article Binary. 

DYE, in architecture, any Tquare body, as 
the trunk, or notched part of a pedettal : 
cr it is the middle of the pedeſtal, or that 
part included between the bate and the 
corniche, ſo called becauſe it is often 
made in the form of a cube or dye. See 
CORINTHIAN ORDER, DOKR1C ORDER, 
Sc. 

Dys is alſo uſed for a cube of ſtone placed 
under the feet of a ſtatue, and over its 
pedeſtal, to raiſe it and ſhew it the more. 

DYES, in the art of dying. See the articles 
CoLouRs and DYEING. 

DYER, a perſon who profeſſes the art of 
dying all manner of colours, SeeDYE1NG, 
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All perſons occupying the trade of dyeing 
woollen manufactures within the city of 
London, or ten miles round it, ſhall be 
ſubject to the inſpe&ioffof the company 
of dyers of London; and the maſter, 
wardens, and court of aſſiſtants of the 
laid company, may appoint ſearchers 
within the ſaid limits; and out of theſe 
limits, juſtices, at their quarter-ſeffions, 
may appoint ſuch ſearchers, who taking 
to their aſſiſtance a conſtable, or other 
peace · officer, may, at all teaſonable times, 
enter the ſhop or work- houſe of any per- 
ton uſing the trade of dyeing, and ſearch 
all cloths or other woolien goods to be 
dyed black or blue ; and any perion op- 
poſing, forteits 101. 

Every perſon dyeing cloths, &c. madder- 
ed, and not woaded, ſhall, before delivery, 
fix a ſeal of lead to them, with the letter M, 
on forfeiture for every yard, &c. 38. 4d. 
Any perſon within England, Wales, or 
Berwick, dying black any bays or other 
woollen goods, as madder-blacks, not be- 
ing dyed throughout with woad, indigo, 
and madder only, or dycing any cloths, 
long-ells, &c. for woaded blacks, not 
being woaded throughout, ſhall forſeit 
for every long Bocking-bays, containing 
leventy yards, 448. For every Colcheſter- 
bays, containing thirty-five yards, 228. 
and ſo in proportion for other bays. For 
every cloth dyed black, not being woaded 
throughout, containing forty tour yards, 
40S. All woollen goods truly maddered 
black, ſhall he marked with a red and 
blue role; and all woollen goods truly 
weaded black, with a blue roſe ; and any 
perlon counterfeiting the faid marks, or 
fixing ſuch to any goods falſely dyed, 
tor maddered or woaded blacks, forfeits 
41. for every piece ſo marked. Any per- 
ſon uſing logwood in dyeing blue, ſhall 
forteit 40 8. for every piece ſo dyed, con- 
taining forty- four yards. 


DYER of leather, is an artificer who colours 


ikins, either on the one fide, or on the 
other, in the cold or hot dye. See the ar- 
ticles COLOURS and LEATHER, 


Hat-DYEK is ſaid of waſter-hatters, who 


give themſelves particularly to the dyeing 
of hats. Though there be but one free- 
dom in this company, the maſters ſeem 
to be divided into three diſtinct profeſ- 
tions, the one making the hats, the other 
dycing them, and a third fitting them up, 
and felling them, See HATTER. 


DYER's WEED, lateola, in botany. See the 


article LUTEOLA, 
C M DYEING, 
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DYEING, che art of giving a laſting colour 
to ſilks, cloths, and other lubitances, 
whereby their beauty is much improved, 
and value enhanced. 

This art depends chiefly on three things, 
WUZ. 1. Diſpoſing the (urtace of the ttuits 
to receive and retain the colours, which 
is performed by waſhing them in differ- 
ent lyes, digeſting, beating them, &c. in 
which human urine putrified, a ſharp falt 
of aſhes, divers foaps, and galls of ani- 
mals, are of principal uſe ; by means 
whereof the viſcuous gluten of the ſilk- 
worms naturally adhering to their 
threads, is waſhed and cleanſed from 
them, and thus they become fitted gra- 
dually to imbibe the colours. By theſe 
alſo the greaſy foulnels adhering to wool 
and flax is ſcoured off. See CLOTH. 

2. So to grind the colours, as that they 
may enter the body duly prepared, and 
preſerve their brightneſs undiminiſhed. 
See COLOUR and COLOURING. 

3. The third conſiſts in having beautiful 
colours. 

According to Sir W. Petty's account 
of what is done in particular trades by 
the art of dyeing, 1. There is a whiten- 
ing of wax, and ſeveral forts of linnen 
and cotton cloths, by the lun, air, and 
reciprocal effulions of water, 2, Colour- 
ing of wood and leather, by lime, ſalt and 
liquors, as in ſtoves, canes, and marble 
leathers. 3. Colouring of paper, vr. the 
marbled paper, by diſtempering the co- 
lours with ox-gall, and applying them 
upon a tiff gummed liquor. 4. Colour- 
ing, or rather diſcolouring, the colours 
of ſilks, tiffanies, &c. by brimſtone. 
5. Colouring of ſeveral iron and copper- 
works into black with oil. 6. Colour- 
ing of leather iuto gold- colour, or rather 
filver-leaves into gold by varniſhes, and 
in other caſes bFurine and ſulphur. 7. 
Dyeing of marble and alabaſter, with heat 
and coloured oils. 8. Colouring filver 
into the braſs- colour, with brimitone or 
urine. 9. Colouring the barrels and 
Jocks of guns into blue and purple, with 
the temper of ſmall-coal heat. 10. Co- 
louring of glaſs (made of ſands, flints, 
&c.) as alſo of cryſtals and earthen ware, 
with the ruſts. and ſolutions of metals. 
11. The colouring of live hair, as in Po- 
land, horſe and man's hair: as alto the 
colouring of furs. 12. Enameling and 
annealing. 13. Applying colours, as in 
the printing of books and pictures, and 
as in making of playing cards, being 
each of them performed in a different 
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way. 14. Gilding and tinning witz. 
mercury, block-tin, ſal armoniac. x: 
Colouring of metals, as copper with ca. 
lamy, into brats, and with zink or ſpel- 
ter into a golden colour, or into a filyer 
one with arſenic; and of iron into a re- 
ſemblance of copper with hungarian vi- 
trio]. 16. Making painters-colours by 
preparing of earth, chalk, and flates ; as 
in umber, ochre, cullen-earth, Sc. as 
allo out of calces of lead, as ceruſe and 
minium; by ſublimates of mercury and 
brimſtone, as in vermilion; by tinging 
whole earths variouſly, as in verdeter, 
and ſome of the lakes; by concrete juices, 
or fæculæ, as in gambogium, indigo, 
pinks, ſap- green, and lakes; as alto by 
ruſts, as in verdigreaſe, Sc. 17. The 
applying theſe colours by the adheſion 
of ox-gall, as in the marble paper afore- 
faid ; or by gum-water, as by limning ; 
or by clammy drying oils, tuch as the 
oils of lintſeed, nuts, Sc. 18. The 
watcring of tabbics. 19. The colour- 
ing of wool, linnen, cotton, filk, hair, 
feathers, horn, leather, and the thicads 
and webs of them with woods, roots, 
herbs, ſceds, leaves, talts, limes, lixivi— 
ums, waters, heats, fermentations, ma— 
cerations, and other great variety ot ma- 
nagement : an account of all which is a 
ſhort hiſtory of dyeing. 


The materials uſed in the art of DYt1xc, 


are iron and ſteel, or what is produced 
from them, in all true blacks, called ſpa- 
niſh blacks, though not in flanders-blacks, 
ix. they uſe copperas, ſteel-filings, and 
{ippe ; they allo uſe pewter for Bow-dve 
ſcariet, wiz. they diſſolve bars of pewte 
in aquafortis; htharge is alſo uſed by 
ſome, though acknowledged by few to 
add weight to dyed filk. Antimony is 
much uled to the fame purpoſe. Artenic 
is uſed in crimſon upon pretence of giv- 
ing luſtre, although thoſe who pretend 
not to he wanting in giving luſtre to 
their ſilks, diſown its uſe, Verdigreale 
is alſo uſed by linnen-dyers in their yellow 
and greeniſh colours; though, of itſelf, 
it ſtrikes no deeper colour than that of 2 
pale ſtraw. Of mineral falts uſed in dye- 
ing, the chief is alum; the true uſe where- 
ot ſeems to be in regard to the fixation ol 
colours. The next mineral ſalt is ſalt— 
petre, not uſed by antient dyers, and but 
by few of the modern: nor is it yet uled 
but to brighten colours, by back-boiling 
ot them, tor which argol is more com- 
monly uſed ; lime is much uſed in work» 
ing blue · vate. 
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urine of labouring men kept till it be 
ſtale and ſtinking, honey, yolks of eggs, 
and ox-gall ; the ute ot the urine is to 
ſcour, and help the fermenting and heat- 
ing of woad ; and is uſed allo in blue- 
vats inſtead of lime: it dil chargeth the 
yellow, and therefore is uſed to ſpend 
weld withal. 

Dyers ute two forts of water, viz. river 
and well-water ; the laſt, which is harſh, 
they ute in reds and other colours want- 
ing reſtringency, and in dyeing materials 
of the ſlacker contextures, as in callicoc, 
fuſtian, and the ſeveral ipecies of cotton- 
works; but is not good {or blues, and 
makes yellows and greens look ruſty. 
River-water is more fat and oily, and is 
therefore uſed in moſt caſes, and muſt be 
had in great quantities for waſhing and 
rinüng their cloths after dyeing, Water 
is called by dyers white liquor 3 > but a 
mixture of one part bran, and five of 
river- water boiled an hour and put into 
leaden ciſterns to ſettle, is what they call 
liquor ablolutely. 

Gums have been uſed by dyers about ſilk, 
dix. gum arabic, tragacanth, maſtic, dra- 
gon's blood. Thele tend little to the 
tincture, any more than gum in writing- 
ink, which only gives it a conſiſtence ; 10 
= may give the ſilk a gloſſineſs; and, 
altly, to incres (e the weiglit. 

The three peculiar ingredients for black 
are copperas, filings of ſteel, and flippe: 
the reitringent binding materials are al- 
der-bark, pomegranate-peels, . walnut- 
rinds and roots, oakenſapling- bark, 
and ſaw-duſt of the ſame, crab-tree- 
bark, galls, and fumac. 

The ſalts are alum, falt-petre, ſal ar- 
moniac, pot-aſhes, and ſtone- lime; among 
which urine may be enumerated as a 
liquid ſalt. 

The liquors are well and river-water, 
urine, aquavirzr, vinegar, lemon-juice, 
aquafortis, honey, and molaſſes, 
Ingredients ot another claſs are bran, 
wheaten-Horfr, yolks of eggs, leaven, 
cummin-leed, fenugreek- ſeed, agaric and 
{enna. 

The ſmeRics, or abſterfives, are fuller's 
earth, ſoap, linſeed-oil, and ox-gal!, 

'The metals and minerals are pewter, 
verdigreaſe, antimony, litharge, and ar- 
ſenic. 

The colourings are of three ſorts, . 
blue, yellow, and red ; of which Sea 
wood, old fuſtic, indigo, and madder, are 
the chief. 
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Of the animal family are uſed cochineal 
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General abjſervautiones upon DYEING 
1. All materials which of themſelves do 
eve colour are either red, yellow, or 
blue; fo that out of them, and the pri- 
mitive tundamental colour white, all that 
great variety which we ſce in dycd ſtuffs 
doth ariſe. 
2. That few of the colouring materials, 
as cochineal, foot, wood-wax, woad, Sc. 
are in their outward and firſt appearance 
of the ſame colour, which by the ſlighteſt 
diftempers and ſolutions in the weakett 
— they dye upon cloth, filk, Ec. 

'That many of them will not yicld 

thes colours without much grinding, 
ſtecping, boiling and fermenting, or cor- 
roſion by powerful menit:, as red- 
wood, weld, woad, arnotto, Sc. 
4. That many of them will of them- 
ſelves give no colouring at all, as cop- 
peras or galls, or with much ditadvan- 
tage, unleſs the cloth or other ſtuff 
to be dyed be as it were firſt covered, 
or incruſtated with ſome other matter, 
though colourleſs aforehand, as madder, 
weld, brazil, with alum. 
£ TY {ome of them, by the help of 
other colourlets ingredients, do ſtrike 
different colours from what they would 
of themſelves, as cochineal, brazil, Oc. 
6. That fome colours, as mailer, in- 
digo, and woad, by reiterated tinctures, 
wil! at laſt become black. 
7. That although green be the moſt fre- 
quent and moſt common of natural co- 
lours, vet there is no ſimple ingredient 
now uted alone to dye green with upon 
any material; fap-green being the near- 
eſt, which is uſed hy country people. 
8. There is no black thing in ute which 
dyes black, though both the coal and foot 
of moſt things burnt or ſcorched be of 
that colcur, and the blacker, by how 
much the matter before being burnt was 
whiter, as in ivo * black. 
9. The * of fore dyeing ſtuffs will 
fade even with lying, ol with t! de air, or 
will ſtain with water only but very much 
with urine, vinegar, Sc. 
10. Some of the dyeing materials are uſed 
to bind and ſtrengthen a colour; ſome 
to brighten it; ſome to give luſtre to the 
ſtuff; ſome to diſcharge and take off the 
colour, either in whole or in part; and 
lume ont of fraud, to make the material 
dyed, if coſtly, heavier, 
11. That tome dyeing ingredients, or 
drugs, by the ccarſenets of their bodies, 
make the thread of the dyed ſtuff ſeem 
coarſer z and tome, by ſhrinking them, 
6 M 2 imailer ; 
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ſmaller ; and ſome, by ſmoothing them, 
finer. 

12, Many of the ſame colours are dyed 
upon ſeveral ſtufis with ſeveral materials, 
as red-wood is uſed in cloth, not in ſilks; 
arnotto in ſilks, not in cloth, and may bc 
dyed at ſeveral prices. 

13. That ſcouring and waſhing of ſtuffs 
to be dyed, is done with ſpecial materials, 
as ſometimes with ox-galls, ſometimes 
with fullers-earth, and tometimes ſoap ; 
this latter being, in ſome caſes, pernicious, 
where pot-aſhes will ſtain, or alter the 
colour. 

14. Where great quantities of ſtuffs arc to 
be dyed together, or where they are to be 
done with any ſpeed, and where the pieces 
are very long, broad, thick, or otherwiſe, 
they are to be differently handled, both 
in reſpect to the veſſels and ingredients, 
15. In ſome colours and ſtuffs the tingent 
liquor muſt be boiling, in other caſes 
blood-warm, and in ſome it may be cold. 
16. Some tingent liquors are fitted for 
uſe by long keeping, and in ſome the 
virtues wear away by the keeping. 

17, Some colours or ſtuffs are beſt dyed 
by reiterated dippings in the ſame liquor, 
ſome by continuing longer, and others a 
leſſer time therein. 

18. In ſome caſes, the matter of the veſſel 
wherein the liquors are heated, and the 
tincture prepared, muſt be regarded, as 
the kettles muſt be pewter for Bow- dye. 
19, There is little reckoning made how 
much liquor is uſed in proportion to the 
dyeing drugs, it bcing rather adjuſted to 
the bulk of the ſtuffs, as the veſlels are 
to their breadth ; the quantity of dyeing 
drugs being proportioned both to the 
colour, higher or lower, and to the ſtuffs; 
as likewiſc tim ſalts are to the dyeing drugs, 
Concerning the weight that colours give 
to ſilk, (in which it is moſt taken notice 
of, being ſold by weight, and a commo- 
dity of great price) it is obſerved that 
one pound of raw ſilk loſeth four ounces 
by waſhing out the gums, and the natu- 
ral fordes. That the ſame ſcoured ſilk 
may be raiſed to above thirty ounces from 
the remaining twelve, if it be dyed black 
with ſome materials. 
Of a thing very uleful in dying, eſpeci- 
ally of black, nothing increaſes weight 
ſo much as galls, by which black tilks 
are reſtored to as much weight as they 
loſt by waſhing out their gum : nor is it 
counted extraordinary that blacks ſhould 
gain about four or ſix ounces in the dye- 
ing, vpon each pound, Next to galls, 
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old fuſtie encreaſes the weight about 14 
in 12; madder, about one ounce ; weld, 
half an ounce. The blue vats in dec 
blues of the fifth ſtall, give no conſide- 
rable weight; neither doth logwood, co- 
chineal, nor even copperas, where galls 
are not: ſlippe adds much to the weight, 
and giveth a deeper black than copperas 
itſelt, which is a good excuſe for the dyers 
that uſe it. 


DYE1NG of wl and awoollen manuſactures. 


For black in woollen manufactures, it is 
begun with a ſtrong decoction of woad 
and indigo, that communicate à dee 
blue; after which the ſtuffs being boiled 
with alum and tartar, or pot-aſh, are to 
be maddered with common madder, then 
dyed black with Aleppo-galls, copperas, 
and ſumac, and finiſhed by back-boiling 
in weld. Wools for tapeſtry are only 
to be woaded, and then put in black. For 
ſcarlet, wooll and woollen manufactures 
are dyed with kermes and cochineal, 
with which may alſo be uſed agaric and 
arienic, Crimſon-ſcarlet is dyed with co- 
chincal, maſtic, aquafortis, ſal armoniac, 
ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine, Violet- 
ſcarlet, purple, amaranth, and panſy- 
ſcarlets, are given with woad, cochineal, 
indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal, 
Common reds are given with pure mad- 
der, without any other ingredient, Crim- 
ſon-reds, carnations, flame and peach- 
colours, are given, according to their ſe- 
veral hues, with cochineal, maſtic, with- 
out madder, or the like. Crimſon- red 
is prepared with roman alum with cochi- 
neal. Orange- aurora, brick- colour, and 
onion- pcel colour, are dyed with woad 
and madder, mixed according to their 
ſeveral ſhades. For blues, the dark are 
dyed with a ſtrong tincture of woad ; the 
brighter with the tame liquor, as it weak- 
ens in working, Dark browns, minims, 
and tan-colours, are given with woad, 
weaker in decoction than for black, with 
alum and pot-aſhes, after which they are 
maddered higher than black : for tan- 
colours, a little cochineal is added. Pearl- 
colours are given with galls and copperas; 
ſome are begun with walnut-tree roots, 
and finiſhed with the former; though to 
make them more uſeful, they generally 
dip them in a weak tincture of cochineal. 
Greens are begun with woad, and finiſh- 
ed with weld, Pale yellows, lemon-co- 
lour, and ſulphur-colour, are given with 
weld alone. Olive-colours of all degrees 
are firſt put in green, and taken down 
with ſoot, more or leſs, according pt _ 
ade 
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made that is required. Feulemort, hair- 
colour, muſk, and cinnamon- colour, are 
dyed with weld and madder. Nacaret, 
or bright orange, is given with-weld and 
goats , 0K boiled with pot-aſhes. 


DYEING of /ilks, is begun by boiling them 


in ſoap, Sc. then ſcouring and waſhing 
them in water, and ſteeping them in cold 
alum-water. For crimſon, they are ſcour- 
ed a ſecond time, before they are put in- 
to the cochineal-vat. Red crimſon is 

iven with pure cochineal, maſtic, add- 
ing galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, 
9 in a copper of fair water, al- 
moſt boiling: with theſe the ſilk is to be 
boiled an hour and a half, after which it 
is allowed to ſtand in the liquor till next 
day. Violet-crimſon is given with pure 
cochineal, arſenic, tartar, and galls ; but 
the galls in leſs proportion than in the 
former : when taken out, it is waſhed 
and put in a vat of indigo. Cinnamon- 
crimion 1s begun like the violet, but 
finiſhed by back-boiling, if too bright, 
with copperas, and if dark, with a dip 
of indigo. Light blues are given in a 
back ot indigo. Sky-blues are begun 
with orchal, and finiſhed with indigo. For 
citron-colours, the ſilk is firſt alumed, then 
welded with indigo. Pale yellows, after 
aluming, aredyed in weld alone. Pale and 
brown aurora's, afteraluming, are welded 
ſtrongly, then taken down with rocou 
and diſlolved with pot-aſhes. Flame-co- 
Jour is begun with rocou, then alumed, 


and afterwards dipped in a vat or two of 


brazil, Carnation and roſe-colours are 
firſt alumed, then dipt in brazil. Cinna- 
mon- colour, after aluming, is dipt in 
brazil, and braziletto. Lead- colour is 
given with fuſtic, or with weld braziletto, 
galls and copperas. Black ſilks of the 
coarſer ſort, are begun by ſcouring them 
with ſoap, as for other colours; after 
which they are waſhed out, wrung, and 
boiled an hour in old galls, where they 
are ſuffered to ſtand a day or two : then 
they are waſhed again with fair water, 
wrung, and put into another vat of new 
galls ; afterwards waſhed again, and 
wrung, and finiſhed in a vat of black. 
Fine black ſilks are only put once into 
galls of the new and fine fort, that has 
only boiled an hour: then the ſilks are 
wakes, wrung out, and dipped thrice in 
black, and afterwards taken down by 
back - boiling with ſoap. 

The dyeing of thread is begun by ſcour- 
ing it in a lye of good aſhes : afterwards 
it is wrung, rinſed out in river-water, 
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and wrung again. A. bright blue is 
given with braziletto and indigo: bright 
green is firſt dyed blue, then back-boiled 
with braziletto and verdeter, and laſtly 
woaded, A dark green is given like the 
former, only darkening more before woad- 
ing. Lemon and pale yellow is given 
with weld mixed with rocou. Orange 
iſabella, with fuſtic, weld, and rocou. 
Red, both bright and dark, with flame- 
colour, &c. are given with brazil, either 
alone, or with a mixture of rocou. Vio- 
let, dry roſe, and amaranth, are given 
with brazil, taken down with indigo. 
Feulemort and olive-colour are given 
with galls and copperas, taken down with 
weld, rocou, or fuſtic. Black is given 
with galls and copperas, taken down and 
finiſhed with braziletto wood, 

DYKE, or DiKE. See the article DIkx. 

DYKE-REEVE, in our ſtatutes, an officer 
who held the overſight of the dykes in the 
fen-countries. 

DYNASTY, among antient hiſtorians, 
ſignifies a race or ſucceſſion of kings of 
the ſame line or family: ſuoh were the 
dynaſties of Egypt. 

he Egyptians reckon thirty dynaſties 
within the ſpace of 36525 years ; butthe 
generality of chronologers look upon them 
as fabulous, And it 1s very certain, that 
theſe dynaſties are not continually ſue- 
ceſſive, but collateral. 

DYPTICHS, or DiPTYCHs. See the ar- 
ticle DIPTYCHS. 

DYSCRACY, among phyſicians denotes 
an ill habit or ſtate of the humours, as in 
the ſcurvy, jaundice, &c, 

DYSENTERY, @veulep:a, in medicine, a 
diarrhcea or flux, wherein the ftools are 
mixed with blood, and the bowels miſe- 
rably tormented with gripes. 

Nylenteries are diſtinguithed into benign 
and malignant. The former continues 
longer, but proceeds more gently, and is 
leſs dangerous. The latter is not only 
of a contagious nature, but is alſo at- 
tended with ſome fatal ſymptoms, ſuch 
as a malignant fever, a defect of ſtrength, 
and exanthematous diſordens. It may 
likewiſe be obſerved, that dyſenteries are 
diſtinguiſhed into red and white: in the 
former, the humours evacuated are al- 

2 bloody; but in the latter, ſanious, 

and mixed with carnous filaments and 

ulcerous ſhreds abraded from the coats of 
the inteſtines. The immediate cauſe of 

a dyſentery, according to the moſt re- 

ceived opinion, is ſeated in the inteſtines, 

and is a highly acrid humour, generated 


— 


— — — 
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by ſummer fruits when unripe, ferment- 
ing with other juices, eſpecially thoſe of 
the bilious kind, and vellicating, corrod- 
ing, and excoriating the nervous coats of 
the inteſtines, Others think it occaſion- 
ed by a certain ſpecific kind of miaſina, 
whole particular quality it is to ferment 
m the inteſtines, with the bile eſpecially, 
and' then to corrode them. And others 
think that the genuine and moſt imme- 
diate cauſe which produces the fevere 
gripes, and all the other train of ſymp- 
toms in a dyſentery, is principally Jods. 


_ ed in the blood-veſlels which ſurround 


the nervous coat of the inteſtines. 

As to the prognoſtics, dyſenteries are dan- 
gerous to pregnant women, to old men 
and boys, to the ſcorbutic, the conſump- 
tive, and the cachectic. When they be- 
gin with vomiting, ſucceeded with a hic- 
cup, there is danger of an inflammation 
of the ſtomach. When clyſters are im- 


mediately returned, or the anus ſo ob- 


ſtinately cloſed that nothing can be in- 
jected, it is a ſign of a pally in the rec- 
tum. And when ſwallowing is attended 
with a murmuring noiſe, it ſhews the 
approach of a delirium, an inflammation 
of the fauces, aphthæ, or a palſy of the 
whole ceſophagus. The common me- 
thod of curing a dyſentery, is firſt to bleed, 
then to vomit with ipecacuanha, after - 
wards to purge with rhubarb, and, laſt 
of all, to give aſtringents. When the 
bowels are ulcerated, it will be of ſervice 
ta mject clyſters, either of fat broth with 
the addition of venice-treacle, or the elec- 
tuary of ſcordium, or Lucatelli's balſam. 
Sydenham, after bleeding, preſcribes a 
paregoric at night, and the next morn- 
ing a cathartic. Mr. Ray, from the in- 
formation of Aubrey, ſays, that the fun- 
gous ſubſtance between the lobes of a 
walnut dried and powdered, and given 
in a moderate quantity of wine, cured 
the engliſh army of a dyſentery, when all 
other remedies failed. juſſieu ſays, a 
thick yellow bark, called ſimaruba, has 
been found ſucceſsful in the cure of a 
dyſentery ; and Kramer aſſures us, we 


may depend on the ſame effect from the 


decoction of common millet-leed. Ano- 
ther ſpecific is the vitrum antimonu cera- 
tum, which has been in uſe for ſome 
time, but was kept a ſecret till it was 
communicated to the public by Dr. 
Young, of Edinburgh. The ordinary 
doſe for an adult is ten or twelve grains ; 
and it has been found ſucceſsful where 
bleeding and vomits have been premiſed, 
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and where they have not. It is be 
lays Dr. Pringle, to with-held opium 
till the patient 1s both vornited and purg- 
ed, and when it becomes neceſſary, = 
begin with ſmall doſes. As to the diet. 
the {ſame author confines the ſick, in the 
beginning, to rice-gruel, panado, Sc. 
and for drink, to rice or barley-water, 
or the white decoction. In the conva- 
leſcent ſtate they are allowed meat, but 
no ſmall- beer, and never any milk, un- 


leis diluted with linie- water, it bein 


obſerved, that milk by itſelf was apt 
to renew the gripes. 


DYSERT, a parliament- town of Scotland, 


in the county of Fife, ſituated on the 
northern ſhore of the frith of Forth, about 
eleven miles north of Edinburgh. 


DYSOREXY, among phyſicians, denotes 


a want of appetite, proceeding trom x 
weakly ſtomach. See APPETITE, 


DYSPEPSY, a difficulty of digettion, for 


which phyſicians preſcribe bitters. Sex 
the articles DIGESTION and B1TTERs, 


DY SPNOEA, a difficulty of breathing, 


uſually called aſthma. See As ru. 


DY SURY, Tvooupia, in medicine, a df 


culty of making urine, attended wn 
ſenſation of heat and pain. It is dithn- 
guiſhed from a ſtrangury, as, in . 
laſt, the urine is voided by only a dro, 
as it were, at a time, but, however, wit! 
pain; and from an iſchury, as, in this 
diſorder, there is an almoſt total juppr.- 
ſion of urine. A dytury conttantly at- 
tends a virulent gonorrhcea, accompanies 
many other diſtempers as a tymptom, 
and is frequently excited by very acli— 
monious medicines, and the external ap- 
plication of cantharides. In a dytury, 
emollient and mucilaginous medicines, 
as gum-arabic diſſolved in barley-water, 
emulſions and decoctions, with an add! 
tion of nitre, copious draughts of dilut- 
ing fluids and camphor, are utually pre- 
{cribed. See STRANGURY and [5CHURY, 


DY TISCUS, WATER-BEETLE, in zoclo- 


gy, a genus of inſects of the order of the 
coleoptera,'the antennæ of which are fen. 
der and ſetaceous, and their fect formed 
for ſwimming. See COLEOPTERA. 
Authors enumerate a great many ſpecies 
of this animal, among which 1s the great 
water-beetle, the largeſt of all europe! 
beetles, being an inch and an hait in 
length, and all over of a deep and ſome- 
wh at gloſſy black. See plate LXXX. 
fig. 3. no 1. where two other ſpecies, 
marked n 2. n*? 4, are likewiſe deli- 
neated, 
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the fifth letter of the alphabet, and 
E ſecond vowel, has different pronoun- 
ciations in moſt languages. 'The 
Greeks have their eta, „, and epſilon 2, 
or long and ſhort e, The French have 
their e open, pronounced much like our 
a in the words face and make ; their 
e maſculine, pronounced not unlike our y 
at the end of words, as liberte, liberty; 
their e feminine, or mute, very weakly 
if at all pronounced, added — 
at the end of words, either to diſtingui 
the feminine gender, or lengthen che ſyl- 
lable; and their e before an m or 2, 
which ſounds like our à in the word 
| zvar : theſe are all exemplified in the 
| words empechee or enſermie. In englith 
| there are three kinds of e, viz. the open 
| or long e, as in the words bear, wear z 
| the cloſe or hort e, as in vet, kept ; 
| and mute e, which ſerves to lengthen the 
ſyllable, as in love, came, Sc. 
| As a numeral, E ſtands for 250. In 
| "muſic it denotes the tone e-la-mi. In 
| the calendar it is the fifth of the domi- 
| nical letters. And in ſca- charts it diſtin- 
| guiſhes all the eaſterly points: thus, E. 
alone denotes eaſt, E. by S. and E. by 
N. eaſt by ſouth and eaſt by north. Sue 
the article CHARACTER, 
EADISH, or Ebpisn, among farmers, 
| See the article EDDISH. 
| EAGLE, agquila, in ornithology, the eng- 
| liſh name of ſeveral ſpecies of the falcon- 
| kind, See the article FALCON, | 
| The iron-coloured eagle with a yellow 
cera, called by authors chrylactos, is a 
large and terrible bird of prey, about the 
fize of a turkey, frequent in many parts 
of Europe; the tongue of which is in 
ſhzpe like that of the human ſpecies. 
The brown or cheſnut-eoloured eagle, 
with a blue cera, is likewile a very bold 
and fierce bird. 
The chryſattos, or common eagle, is very 
rapacious 3 it will ſeize on lambs, and, 


any thing is ſafe from it. See plate 


The white-tailed eagle, brought from 

Hudſon's bay, differs from the common 

kind in the colour of its tail, which is 

white, only that the tips of the feathers 

are black, or dark brown; the brealt toe 
* 
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is ſpotted with triangular ſpots. See plate 
LXXXI. hg. 2. 

To theſe may be added the pygargus and 
haliætus. See the articles PYGaRGUs 


and HALIATUS, 
In heraldry, the eagle is accounted one 


of the moſt noble bearings in armoury, 
and, according to the learned in this ſei- 
ence, ought to be given to none but ſuch 
as greatly excel in the virtues of genero- 
fity and courage, or for having done ſm- 
gular ſervices to their ſovereigns; in 
which caſed they may be allowed a whole 
eagle, or an eagle naiſſant, or only the 
head or other parts thereof, as may be 
moſt agreeable to their exploits. 

The reaſon why eagles are generally 
borne with their wings and tail ex- 
panded, is becaule this poſture is bef 
fitted to fill up the eſcutcheon. However, 
there are eagles borne in other poſtures, 
though not ſo common; all which will be 
explained under their reſpective articles. 
The arms of the emperor of Germany 
are, Or, a ſpread eagle with two heads, 
ſable ; diademed, langued, beaked, and 
membered, gules. Some authors ex- 
prefs the two heads by the term diſplay- 
ed, The kingdom of Poland bears, 
Gules, an eagle, argent ; crowned and 
membered, or. 

Among the antients, the eagle was held 
ſacred to Jupiter, and on that account 
placed on his ſcepter. Philoſtratus, in 
his Themiſtocles, fays, the Medes and 
Lacedzmonians took it for their enſign 
of royalty : and it is well known that the 
Romans had the greateſt reſpect for it, 
looking upon it as the tahſman of their 
Rate, and taking it for their principal en- 
ſign. It was either of gold or filver, borne 
ſingle on the point of jp till the time 
of Conſtantine, when the empire being 
divided into the eaſtern and weſtern, the 
eagle was afterwards repreſented with two 
heads, 


during the time of its having young, ſcarce EAGLE, aquila, in aſtronomy. See the 


article AQUILA, 


LXXXI. fig. 1. EAGLE, in architecture, a figure of that 


bird antiently uſed as an attribute of Ju- 
piter, in the capitals and friezes of the 
columns of the temples conſecrated to that 
god, 
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EAGLE-FLOWER, a name ſometimes given 
to the balſamina. See BALSAMINA, 

FAGLE-OWL, the ſame with the bubo, or 
great horned owl. See Buzo. 

EAGLE-STONE, Erirzs, in natural hi- 
ſtory. See the article ET IT ES. 

Black EAGLE, an order of knighthood, in- 
ſtituted by the elector of Brandenburgh, 
in 1701, on his being crowned king of 
Pruſſia. 

The knights of this order wear an orange- 
coloured ribband, ſuſpending a black 
eagle. 

White EAGLE, a like order in Poland, in- 
ſtituted in 1325, by Uladiſlaus V, on oc- 
caſion of the marriage of his fon Caſimir 
to the daughter of the great duke of 
Lithuania. 

The knights of this order wear a chain 
of gold, ſuſpending a ſilver eagle, 
crowned. 

ite EAGLE is alſo a term uſed by chemiſts 
for mercurius dulcis. | 

Sea-EAGLE, aquila marina, a fiſh of the 
ray kind, See the article Ra1a. 

EAGLET, a diminutive of eagle, pro- 

rly fignifying a young eagle. In 
[266 Fw, when there are ſeveral eagles 
on the lame eſcutcheon, they are termed 
eaglets. 

EALDERMAN, or EALDORMAN, the 
ſame with alderman. See ALDERMAN. 

EAR, auris, in anatomy, the organ of 
hearing. See HEARING | 
Anatomiſts divide the ear into three 

arts, the exterior, the middle, and the 
interior. The exterior part is called 
ſimply the auricle, but more properly auris 
externa. In this there are a great many 
eminences and cavities ; as, the pinna 
and lobucle ; the helix and anthelix ; and 
the tragus and antitragus; the ſcapha, 
which is a cavity between the helix and 
the anthelix behind; and the concha, 
which is a larger cavity, ſituated before 
the meatus auditorius, or paſſage into 
the internal ear : here are to be oblerved 
the glandulæ ſebaceæ of Valſalva, which 
are mere cutaneous follicles : their ſub- 
ſtance is compoſed of the common in- 
teguments and a cartilage. ; 
The muſcles of the external ear are in 
human ſubjects very ſmall, often ſcarce 
diſcernible ; however, ſometimes two, 
three, or more of them may be diſtin- 
iſhed. Theſe, from their ſituation, 
may be called the ſuperior, the poſterior, 
and the anterior. Their uſe in moving 


the ear is none at all, or very incon- 
ſiderable; their real uſe, as is ſuppoled, 
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meatus auditorius is tortuous and ob] 
turning chiefly towards the anterior 
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is to render the ear tenſe, when we would 
hear more diſtinctly. The courſe of th« 


que, 


parts. Its ſubſtance is partly boney 
and partly cartilaginous : it is covered 
with an elaſtic membrane: the em- 
brane inveſting its internal part is con- 
tinuous with the cutis. In the convey 
part of this membrane, about the middle 
of the paſſage; are ſituated certain ſmall 
gangs, of a yellow colour, called glan- 
ulæ ceruminoſæ: they ſerve to ſecrete 
the cerumen, which they depolit for 
various purpoſes in the paſſage. 
The uſe of the external ear is to receive 
and convey ſounds in the manner of an 
acouſtic tube, in order to our hearing 
them more diſtinctly. 
The middle part 0 the ear is called the 
mpanum : in this we are to obſerve 
the membrana tympani, which is ſituated 
at the extremity of the auditory paſſage, 
Its fituatton is very oblique inwards ; 
its figure elliptic, and its ſurface con- 
cave. It is connected in its circumfer- 
ence with a ring of a boney ſubſtance 
in infants, which becomes afterwards 
transformed into the auditory paſlage, 
and in the middle it is connected with 
the little bone, called the malleus, Its 
ſubſtance is membranaceous, compoſed 
of two or three lamellæ, and is furniſhed 
with a vaſt number of blood-veſlels. 
Some authors mention a natural fora- 
men, very ſmall, and placed in an ob- 
lique direction, penetrating this mem- 
brane, and letting the imoke of tobacco, 
taken in at the meuth, find a paſſage 
thro' it out at the ears. The boney 
cavity of the tympanum is much ſmaller 
in human ſubjects than in quadrupeds. 
In this cavity are to be oblerved the pe- 
rioſteum, which is very thin, and fur- 
niſhed with a great number of blood- 
veſſels ; the chorda tympani, being a 
little nerve compoſed by a combination 
of ramuli, or little branches of the fifth 
and ſeventh pairs: this is extended 
in the manner of a cord, under the 


membrane of the tympanum. Here may 


be obſerved. the three officula auditus, 
covered with the perioſteum ; theſe are 
called the. malleus, the incus, and the 
ſtapes. The manubrium, or handle 0: 
the malleus, adheres to the membrane 
of the tympanum, and its head is articu- 
lated by a ginglymus with the body of the 
incus ; and, finally, the longer leg of 
this is articulated, by arthrodia, __ * 
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head of the ſtapes: the ſtapes alſo, at 
its baſe, adheres to the feneſtra ovalis, 
by means of a membrane. 

The mulcles of the malleus are two, an 
external and internal: the ſtapes has but 
one. . The two feneſtræe, or openings, 
are Fhinguithed by the oval and the 
round; the feneſtra ovalis leads to the 
veſtibule, on which ſtands the ſtapes ; 
the feneſtra rotunda leads to the cochlea, 
and is cloſed by a membrane. 

Beſides the feneitræ, there are two other 
foramina, the one of theſe opens into 
the tube or duct of Euſtachius, and ter- 
minates in the mouth, almoſt imme- 
diately behind the tonlils : this duct is 
partly boney, partly cartilaginous, and 
partly membranous, affording a com- 
munication between the mouth and the 
ears : the other of theſe foramina goes 
to the cellulæ of the maſtoide proceſſes. 
The third diviſion, or the inner part of 
the ear, is generally termed the laby- 
rinth : here are to be obſerved the veſti- 
bulum, being a cavity that forms the 
middle part of the labyrinth : the paſſage 
into this is the feneſtra ovalis; after which 
may be obſerved the three ſemicircular 
canals, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
largeſt, the middle one, and the leaſt, 
which open by five orifices into the 
veſtibulum. The cochlea of the ear is 
placed oppolite to theſe canals, and is 
in the manner of a ſnail-ſhell, forming 
two turns and a halt in a ſpiral form. 
In this are to be remarked the nuclens 
and the canal, which is divided into two, 
by a ſpiral lamina : the upper of theſe 
opens into the veſtibulum, and is called 
the ſcala veſtibuli, and the lower, which 
terminates in the hollow of the tym- 
panum, through the feneſtra rotunda, is 
called ſcala tympani. 

A very delicate and fine membrane car- 
rie along through the cavities of the 
labyrinth, is formed of an expanſion of 
the auditory nerve, and is the primary 
part of the organ of hearing, jult as the 
retina is formed of the expanſion of the 
optic nerve, and is the primary organ of 
ſeeing. Next may be obſerved the 
auditory canal, which is diſtinguiſh- 
ed into the common and proper; the 
common is large, and has foraminula 
in it, paſſing into the labyrinth; the 
proper one is narrow and longer, ter- 
minating partly in the cavity of the 
eranium, and partly between the ſty laide 
and maſtoide procuſts. 
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The nerves of the inner car are, 1. from 
the auditory pair. 2. from the third pair 
of the vertebrals of the neck, but theſe 
are principally ſent to the external ear. 
The arteries are from the carotids, both 
external and internal; the veins run 


partly to the juglars, and partly to the 
ſinuſes of the dura mater. 


EAR-ACH, a grievous pain in the auditory 


paſſage, proceeding from a ſharp ex- 
travaſated ſerum, affecting the nervous 
membrane which covers the meatus 
auditorius. 

When this matter is tranſlated to the 
external part, then the ear-ach ariſes, 
which, unleſs ſpeedily appeaſed, may 
colt the patient his life. ; 
The principal ſcope is to eaſe the pain, 
which may be done with nitrous and 
cinnabarine powders, and with emulſions 
of the greater cold ſeeds : but if theſe 
are ineffectual, recourſe muſt be had to 
opiates, ſuch as ſtyrax pills, or the bare 
tinfture. Outwardly lay a plaſter to the 
temple of the affected fide, compoſed of 
maſtic, galbanum, ſaffron, expreſſed oil 
of nutmegs, and opium. Afterwards 
let the ear be held over the vapour of 
milk, with the fragrant and emollient 
ſpices : the ſmoke of tobacco, blown 
into the ear, is of great efficacy ; as 
=_ an intuſion of millepedes in ſallad 
oil. 


Cloſed mentus anilitorius. Sometimes the 


meatus auditorius is from the hirth cloſed 
with a membrane, differing in degrees 
of thickneſs ; ſometimes immediately 
after the birth, and ſometimes a con- 
ſiderable while aſter. When this mem- 
brane cloſes the external car, the faculty 
of hearing may be reſtored by making a 
cruciform incilion in the occluding 
membrane, and keeping the paſſage 
open for ſome time with lint, or a tent; 
but when the ſaid membrine is ſeated 
very deep, it is beſt to divide it by a 
tranſverſe or longitudinal inciſion, taking 
care that you do not at th- ſame time 
wound the membrane of the tympanum 
which in infants is not ſeated to deep in 
the ear as in adults. 


Tubercles in the meatus gudlitoriunt. Tu— 


bercles or fleſhy excreſcences in the au- 
ditory paſſage of the ears give great un- 
eaſmets, and do partly, if not wholly, ob- 
ſtruct the hearing. When they are not of 
Jong ſtanding, they may be removed with 
eſcharotics; or, a* the's are dangerous 
when they touch the membrane of the 

6 N tympanum, 
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tympanum, they may be extirpated by 
the ſciſſars, or ſcalpel, when they are not 
ſeated too low in the ear. Laſtly, it ap- 
pears trom the obſervations of Hildanus, 
(cent. iii. obſ. 1.) and Purmannus, 
(chirurg. pag. 280.) that theſe tu- 
bercles may be frequently removed with 
ſucceſs by ligature. 

For other diſorders of the ear, and for 
the method of extracting extraneous 
bodies fallen into it, fee the articles 
DrarNkEss, T1xNiTus, Sc. and the 
article EXTRACTION. 

Eaxk, among gardeners, a name given to 
the leaves that firſt appear from the ſeed, 
which differ conſiderably from other 
leaves. See the article LEAF. 

EAR-PICK, an inſtrument of ivory, ſilver, 

or other metal, ſomewhat in form of 
a probe, for cleaning the ear. 
The Chineſe have a variety of theſe 
inſtruments, with which they are mighty 
fond of tickling their ears; but this 
practice, as Sir Hans Sloane judiciouſly 
obſerves, mutt be very prejudicial to ſo 
delicate an organ, by bringing too great 
a flow of humours on it. 

E AR-SHELL, auris marina. See the article 
AURIS. - 

Small pearls are ſometimes found in 
thele ſhells, whereof there are ſeveral 
ſpecies. See the article PEARL. 

EAR-WIG, forficula, in zoology. See the 
article FORFICULA. 

EARING, in the ſea-language, is that 
part of the bolt-rope which at the tour 
corners of the fail is left open, in the 
ſhape of a ring. The two uppermoſt 
parts are put over the ends of the yard 
arms, and fo the tail is made falt to 
the yard; and into the lowermoſt ear- 
ings, the ſheets and tacks are ſeized or 
bent at the clew. 

EARL, a britiſh title of nobility, next 
below a marquis, and above a viſcount. 
Earls were antiently called comites, be- 
cauſe they were wont comitari regem to 
wait upon the king for council and advice. 
The Germans call them grawes, as land- 
grave, margrave, palſgrave, rheingrave; 
the Saxons ealdormen, unleſs that title 
might be more properly applied to our 
dukes ; the Danes, eorlas; and the 
Engliſh, earls. The title, originally, died 
with the man. William the conqueror 
firſt made it hereditary, giving it in fee 
to his nobles, and allotting them for 
the ſupport of their ſtate the third penny 
out of the ſheriff's court, iſſuing out of 
all pleas of the ſhire whence they had 


their title. But now the matter is quite 
otherwiſe; for whereas heretofore che, 
and comitatus were correlatives, and 
there was no comes or earl, but had 3 
county or ſhire for his earldom, of latter 
years the number of earls increaſing, 
and no more counties being left, divers 
have made choice of ſome eminent part 
of a county, as Lindſey, Holland 
Cleveland, Sc. ſome of a leſſer part, 
as Stafford, Sc. others have choſen to 
their title ſome eminent town, as Marl. 
boravgh, Exeter, Briſtol, &c. and ſoc 
have taken for their title the name of » 
ſmall village: their own ſeat or park, 
as Godolphin, Clarendon, Sc. An cat! 
is created by cinfture of ſword, mantle 
of ſtate put upon him by the king hin. 
ſelf, a cap and a coronet put upon liz 
head, and a charter in his hand. All the 
exrls of England are denominated from 
ſome ſhire, town or place, except tlirce ; 
two of whom, wiz. earl Rivers, an 
earl Paulet, take their denomination 
from illuſtrious families: the third ig 
not only honorary, as all the reſt, but 
allo ofhciary, as the earl marſhal of 
England, 


EARL marſhal of England, is a great 


officer who had antiently ſeveral counts 
under his juriſdiction, as the court of 
chivalry, and the court of honour, 
Under him is alſo the herald's office or 
college of arms. He hath ſome pre-emi- 
nence in the court of Marſhalica, vhere 
he may fit in judgment againſt thoſe who 
offend within the verge of the king's 
court. This office is of great antiquity 
in England, and antiently of greater 
power than now; and has been for fe- 
veral ages hereditary in the molt noble 
family of Howard, 


EARNEST), arrbæ, money advanced to 


bind the parties to the performance of a 
verbal bargain. By the civil law, he who 
recedes from his bargain loſes his earneſt, 
and if the perſon who received the carneſt 
give back, he is to return the cant 
double. But with us, the perſon who 
yu it, is in ſtrictneſs obliged to abide 

y his bargain ; and in caſe he decline it, 
is not diſcharged upon forfeiting us 
earneſt, but may be ſued for the whole 
money aipulated. 


EARTH, terra, in phyſiology, a foffile, 


or terreſtrial matter, whereof our globe 

partly conſiſts. 

Earths are either ſimple or compound. 

The fimple earths are friable, opake, 

inſipid bodies, not inflammable, bare 
1 
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fable by extreme heat, diffuſible in water, 
and ſeparable from it by tration. 


theſe we have five genera or kinds, d. 
a boles, clays, marles, ochres, and tripelas. 
1 See BOLEs, CLAXS, MARLEs, &c 
The compound earths are compoſed of 
a argillaceous or marley particles ſeparated 
n and divided by adventitious matter, and 
1 never free from theſe mixtures, or in 
by the ſtate of pure earths. Of thele we 
- have four genera, two of loams, wiz. 
J. thrauſtomicthes, and gliſchromicthes; 
8 and two of moulds, wiz. thruptomicthes, 
. and gloromicthes. See the articles 
* Loaus, MovLDs, THRAUSTOMIC- 
. rurs, THRUPTOMICTHES, Ge. 
tle Beſides theſe earths, there are frequently 
bay found in digging a kind of terrz 
has miſcellanz, of no determinate ſpecies, nor 
the to be known by any peculiar name, be- 
8 ing compoſed of maſſes of different 
te; ſires, of different ſpecies of earths, broken 
* off from their ſtrata, ſoon after their 
Can formation, and blended together at the 
17 time of the original ſubſidence of the 
but rata. As for chian, eretrian, lemnian, 
of and malteſe earths, together with all 
the ſeaſed earths which are the ſubjects 
— of the materia medica. See the articles 
— BorE, CLAN, MAR, Ec. ö 
> of Faru, in gardening and RE if 
ur. good, ſhould be of a blackiſh co our, 
= gravelly, fat, pliant, or eaſy to be dig- 
8 ged ; it ſhould be neither cold nor light, 
* it ought to have no ill ſmell or taſte, and 
1 it ſhould be of the ſame quality three or 
1 tour teet deep for trees, which if they 
iquity have not that depth, will languiſh and 
renter decay after they have been planted fix 
os Ba years. Fruit trees will thrive in a leſs 
noble depth, and they generally produce the 
moſt generous fruits, when their roots 
bs 3 near the ſurface of the earth. 
e of a uſbandmen call that new earth which 
We lying three or more feet deep, never 
arneft, lerved to the nouriſhment of any plant; 
earnct or earth that has been a long time built 
el upon, though it had formerly bore; 
— wh earth likewiſe of a ſandy loamy nature, 
o abide where cattle have been a long time fed, 
cline it. may be accqunted ſuch, and be of ex- 
ng his cellent uſe for moſt ſorts of plants, 
> whole elpecially if it has been thrown up in 
heaps to grow richer. 
\ foffile, N ET R, in chemiſtry, is uſed for a principle 
r globe or element, in the compoſition ot bodies, 
entering them either as an ingredient, or 
pound, giving them a power of performing va- 
| opakt, nous operations in nature and art. It 
e, vitri⸗ sa body, as having tkree dimenſions 
Ruble, 
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impenetrability, figurability, and its own 
particular gravity. In weight it exceeds 
water, falts, and the ſpirits of animals 

and vegetables. When pure, or per- 
tectly ſeparated from other bodies, it is 
conſiſtent, hard, and fine, though brittle 
with regard to our lenſes, and eaſily redu- 
cible by trituration into a certain powder, 
in which reſpect it differs from the true 
metals and gems ; though ſtill more in 
this, that it remains fixed and unchanged 
in the moſt violent fire, even ſo far as not 
to flow therein. 
Boerhaave ſays, he never could obtain 
elementary earth from metals, but it 
may be obtained from water, from cal- 
cined vegetables, from ſmoak and foot, 
from putrified animals, from diſtilled 
animal fluids, from foſlile ſalts, and from 
fluid and ſolid ſulphurs. Whence he 
concludes, that the fame ſimple elemen- 
tary earth contributes as a conſtituent 
principle to form the particular corpo- 
real fabric of animals, vegetables, and 
ſome foſſils of a lels permanent and leſs 
{imple nature, and in them all ſerves as 
a firm baſis to their form, whilſt it unites 
the other principles to itſelf, and to one 
another, ſo as to conſtitut2 one deter- 
minate individual. Hence alſo, ſays he, 
the property of aſſimulating other ſub - 
ſtances into the nature of every body 
that receives nutriment, and conſequent- 
ly the ſeminal property of producing their 
like, 1s principally owing to the efficacy 
of this earth ; for their properties no longer 
remain after the particular texture de- 
pending principally upon the earth is 
deſtroyed, or wanting in any body. 

EaRTH, in aſtronomy and geography, one 
of the primary planets, being this terra- 
queous glohe whereon we inhabit. 

Figure of the EARTH was accounted by 
{ome of the antients to be like that of an 
oblong eylinder; by others, of the form of 
a drum, and by others to be flat. The 

moderns demonſtrate it to be nearly ſphe- 
rical from the following, among other con- 
ſiderations. 1. All the appearances of the 
heavens, both at land and at ſea, are 
the ſame as they would be if the earth 
were a globe. 2. In eclipſes of the moon 
which are cauſed by the ſhadow of the 
earth falling upon the moon, this ſhadow 
is alwgys circular, and a body can be 
no other than a globe, which in all 
ſituations caſts a circular ſhadow, 3. 
Several navigators have failed quite round 
the globe, ſteering their courſe direftly 
ſouth and weſt till they came to the 
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magellanic ſea, and from thence to the 
north and weſt, till they returned to 
their port from the eaſt; and all the 
phznomena which ſhould naturally ariſe 
from the earth's rotundity, happened to 
them, Befides, their method of failing 
was alſo founded upon this hypotheſis, 
which could never have fucceeded fo 
happiiy, if the earth had been of any 
other figure. It is true, the furface of 
the earth 1s not an exact geometrical 
lobe, but then the inequalities are fo 
incontiderable, that the higheſt moun- 
tain bears no greater proportion to the 
bulk of the earth, than a grain of duſt 
does to a common globe. The figure of 
the earth then was reckoned by mathe- 
maticians and geographers as perfectly 
. ſpherical, excepting the ſmall inequalities 
in its furface, of mountains and vallies, 
til] an accident engaged the attention of 
Sir Laac Newton, and Mr. Huygens, 
who demonſtrated from the laws of hy- 
Aroſtatics, and the revolution of the 
earth about its axis, that its figure was 
not a true ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid 
flatted towards the poles. Monſieur 
Richer, when at the iſland of Cayenne, 
about five degrees diſtant from the equa- 
tor, found that his clock, which at 
Paris kept true time, now loſt two mi- 
nutes, and twenty-eight ſeconds every 
day. Now, though heat will lengthen 
pendulums, and conicquently retard 
their-motien, it is certain the heats of 
Cayenne were not ſufticient to ſolve this 
phenomenon, which can flow only from 
,a diminution in the preflure of gravity. 
For, as the earth revolves about its axis, 
all its parts will endeavour to recede 
from the axis of motion, and. thereby 
the equatoreal parts where the motion 
is {quickeſt will tend lets towards the 
center than the reſt; their endeavour to 
fly off from the axis about which they 
revolye, taking off part of their ten- 
dency that way ; fo that thoſe parts will 
become. lighter than ſuch as are nearer 
the poles. The polar parts, therefore, 
will preſs in towards the center, and 
raile the equatoreal parts, till the quan- 
t ty of matter in the latter is ſo far in- 
creaſed as to compenſate for its light- 
neſs, and an equilibrium be reſtored. 
On which account, the form which the 
earth aſſumes will be that of an oblate 
ipheroid, whoſe ſhorter axis paſſes thro” 
the poles. By virtue only of the rota- 


tion of the earth about its axis, the weight 
of bodics at the equator is leis than at 
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the poles, in the proportion of 288 (0 
289. From hence ariles, as before ob. 
ſerved, a ſpheroidical form of the earth, 
and from that ſpheroidical form ariſ{-s 
another diminution of gravity at the 
equator, by which, if the earth were 
homogeneous throughout, bodies at the 
equator would loſe one pound in 1121, 
and fo on both accounts taken together, 
the gravity of bodies at the poles would 
be to the fame at the equator as 230 to 
229. From whence, if we ſuppoſe the 
gravity of bodies within the earth to be 
directly as their diſtance from the center, 
thoſe numbers will alſo exprels the re- 
lation between its polar and equatoreal 
diameter. This is upon a ſuppoſition 
that the earth was at firſt fluid, or a chaos, 
having its ſolid and fluid parts confuſedly 
mixed together; but if we ſuppoſe it at 
firlt partly fluid and partly dry, as it 
now 18, fince we find that the land is 
very nearly of the ſame figure with the 
ſea, except raiſed a little to prevent it3 
being overflowed, the earth muſt ſtill be 
of the ſame form; for otherwiſe the 
major part of the water would flow to- 
wards the equatur, and. ſpread itlclf 
like an inundation over all the laud in 
thoſe parts. 'This theory met with great 
oppolition from Monſieur Caſſini, who 
having meaſured the meridian of France, 


declared (with great reaſon likewiſe if 


the obſervations had been correct) that 
the earth, inſtead of being flattened, was 
lengthened towards the poles, that. is, in- 
ſtead of being an oblate, it was an ob- 
long ſpheroid, higher at the poles by 
about ninety-five miles. So wide a dit- 
ference, between philoſophers of fo high 
rank, determined at length the king o! 
France, at an expence becoming a mo- 


narch, to employ two companies of | 


mathematicians, the one to meaſure the 


length of a degree of the meridian at 


the equator, and the other the length of 
a degree at the polar circle, that by com- 
paring them together, and with the length 
of the degree of France, it might be 
known whether the earth were oblong or 
flat towards the poles. 
It is certain, if 
grees of, latitude decreaſt, as we 50 
rom the equator towards the poles, then 
the axis 1s greater, and the figure an 
oblong ſpheroid ; but on the contrary, if 
theſe lengths increaſe, as you remove 
towards the poles, the axis is leis than 
a diameter at the equator, and conſe- 
quently the figure an oblate wow 
'] 1 


e lengths of the de- | 
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This laſt appears, by the reſpective men- 


ſurations of theſe mathematicians (as it 
did before by the theory of Sir ILfaac 
ven to be the true figure : the re- 
ſult of their operations, which were per- 
formed with a ſurprizing degree of ex- 
actneſs, being as follows. The meaſure 
of a degree of the meridian in the lati- 
tude of 66 20',was found to be 57437 . 


toiſes, and in the latitude of 49? 21' only 


57183 toiſes; for the obſervations of Mr. 
Caſſini have been corrected by ſome 
gentlemen of the french academy, ſince 
the return of the academicians from the 
north. Now ſuppoſing thoſe ap. ha ac- 
curately meaſured, the axis or diameter 
that paſſes through the poles will be to 
the diameter of the equator, as 177 to 
178, and hence the earth will be twenty- 
two miles higher at the equator than at 
the poles. The length of a degree of the 
meridian under the equator, was found 
to be 56767 toiſes, and by reducing it 
to the level of the ſea, 56746 toiſes. 
But as the heat mult needs have produ- 
ced ſome variation in the length of the 
toiſe that was uſed, when this correction 
is made, the length of a degree was 
found to be 5675; toiles, and the ratio 
of the axis of the earth to the diameter 
of the equator, that of 198 to 179; 
whence it follows that the earth is oblate, 
or flated a 179th part towards the poles. 
Hence the length of the degrees of the 
meridian in any latitude are determined, 
for which we refer to the article DEGREE. 
If any one is deſirous of being informed 
of the methods oblerved in performing 
thele menſurations at the equator, and 
the artie circle, let him conſult Mr. 
Maupertuis's figure of the earth deter- 
mined, with Mr. Murdoch's tranſlation, 
and the book lately publiſhed by Mr. 
Bouguer and Condamine. 


Denjily of the EARTH, See quanizty of 


matter in the EARTH, intra, 


e rapbical diviſions of the EARTH, com- 


prehend, 1. Its natural diviſions, as 
continent, ifland, peninſula, oceay, lake, 
gulph, Cc. 2. Its political diviſions, as 
empite, kingdom, ary city, Ger- 
man \ Brita, Middleſex, London, Ce. 
The eccleſiaſtical diviſions, as arch- 
bitioprie, dioceſe, pariſn, Cr. Ste the 
articles CONTINENT, ISLAND, Oc. 


Magneti of the EAR TU. Dr. Knight 
thinks the earth may be conſidered as a 


great loadſtone, whoſe magnetical parts 
are diſpoſed in fa very irregular manner, 
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and that the ſouth pole of the earth is 
analogous to the north pole in magnets ; 
that is, the pole by which the magnetical 
ſtream enters. He obſerves, that the 
earth might become magnetical by the 
iron-ores it contains, and notwithitand- 
ing it might have remained unmagneti- 
cal, unleſs ſome cauſe had exiſted capable 
of making that repellent matter pro- 
ducing magnetiſm move in a ſtream thro* 
the earth, yet he thinks that fuch a cauſe 
does really exiſt. For if the earth re- 
volves round the ſun in an ellipſis, and 
the ſouth pole of the earth is directed 
towards the ſun at the time of its deſcent, 
a ſtream of repellent matter will thereby 
be made to enter at the ſouth pole, and 
come out at the north. And he ſuggeſts, 
that the earth's being in its perihelion in 
the winter, may be one reaſon why mag- 
netiſm 1s ſtronger in this ſeaſon than in 
ſummer. Hence alſo the doctor thinks 


it probable, that the earth's magnetiſm 


has been improving fince the creation, 
and that this may be one reaſon why the 
uſe of the compaſs was not diſcovered 
ſooner. See the article MAGNET. 


Motion of the EARTH. The earth has a 


triple motion. . A diurnal motion round 
its own axis, from welt to eaſt, in 
twenty-four hours, which occafions the 
perpetual ſuccefſion of days and nights. 
It is agreeable to reaſon that the earth 
ſhoujd revolve about its axis to account 
for the appearance of ſuch a vaſt number 
of ſtars which ſeem to perform their re- 
volutions round the earth in twenty-four 
hours ; for the motion of theſe ſtars, 
were it real, would be incredibly ſwift 
and beyond all imagination, becauſe 
their diſtance in reſpect of us, is almoſt 
infinite, and the orbit they have to run 


round ſo prodigiouſly great, that they 
muſt move at leaſt 1c, oo miles in a 


minute. See the articles DiU&NaL and 
COPERNICAN Syſtem. | 
2. An annual motion round the fan in a 

year, which produces the different ſeaſons, 
and the lengthening and ſhortening of 
days. We have, under the article Co- 
PERNICAN Syſtem, demonitrated that the 
earth moves round the ſun : we fhall 
here explain the phenomena that ariſe 
from that motion, in conjunction with 
the rotation round its axis, having firſt 
premiſed that the earth in its annual 
motion has its axis always in the ſame 


direction, or parallel to itſelf, See the 
article PARALLELISM, 


Suppolg 
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Suppoſe Vp o 93 & (plate LXXXII. 
fig. 1.) the earth's orbit, and S the ſun. 
T hro? the center of the ſun draw the right 
line 8 S parallel to the common 
ſection of the equator and the ecliptic, 
Which will meet with the ecliptic in two 
points S. And when the earth ſeen 
from the ſun is in either of the points 
or E, a right line S H or 8 , 
joining the center of the earth and ſun, 
will coincide with the common ſection of 
the equator and ecliptic, and will then be 
perpendicular to A B, the axis of the 
earth, or of the equator, becauſe it is in 
the plane of the equator, But the ſame 
line is alſo perpendicular to the circle 
which bounds the light and darkneſs, and 
therefore the axis of the earth will be in 


the plane of that circle, which will there- 


fore pals through the poles of the earth, 
and will cut the equator and all its pa- 
rallels into equal parts. When the earth, 
therefore, is in the beginning of A, the 
fun will be ſeen in , in the common 
ſection of the equator and ecliptic, in 
which poſition, the circle of illumination 
touches both poles ; the ſun is vertical 
to the equator, and the days and nights 
are equal all the world over: and this 
will be the ſpring ſeaſon, or vernal equi- 
nox. See the article EQUINOX, 

The earth in its annual motion going 
through , n, and F towards Vf, and 
the common ſection of the equator and 
the ecliptic remaining always parallel to 
it{elt, it will no longer paſs through the 
body of the tun ; but, in Vf, it makes 
a right angle with the line SP, which 
joins the centers of the fun and earth. 
And becauſe the line SP is not in the 
plane of the equator, but in that of the 
ecliptic, the angle BPS, which the axis 
of the carth BA makes with it, will 


not now be a right angle, but an oblique 


one of 661 degrees, which is the ſame 
with the inclination of the axis to the 
lane of the ecliptic. Let the angle 8 PL 
e a right angle, and the circle bounding 


light and darkneſs, will paſs through 


the point L, and then the arch BL, or 
the angle BPL, will be 23+ degrees, 
that is, equal to the compliment of the 
angle BPS to a right angle. Let the 
angle BPE be a right angle, and then 
the line PE will be in the plane of the 
equator. Therefore, becauſe the arches 
BE and LT are equal, each of them 
being quadrants z if the common arch 
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B T be taken away, there will remain 
TE equal to LB, equal to 23 4 degrees, 
Take E M equal to ET, and through 
the points M and T deſcribe two paraſſel 
circles TC, MN; the one repreſents the 
tropic of cancer, and the other the tropic 
of capricorn. And the earth being in 
this ſituation, the ſun will approach 
the neareſt that it can come to y north 
pole : he will ſhine perpendicularly on 
the point T, and conſequently will be 
vertical to all the inhabitants under the 
tropic of cancer, when he comes to theii 
meridians. It is manifeſt that the circle 
which bounds light and darkneſs, reaches 
beyond the north pole B to L; but to- 
wards the ſouth it falls ſhort to the ſouth 

ole A, and reaches no further than 
F. Through L and F, let two paralle!; 
to the equator he deſcribed. Theſe wil! 
repreſent the polar circles, and while the 
earth is in P, all that tract of it which 
is included within the polar circle KL 
continues in the light, notwithſtanding 
the conſtant revolution round the axis. 
On the contrary, thoſe that lye within 
the antarctic circle remain in continual 
darkneſs. Beſides, it is alſo manifeſt, 
that all the parallels between the equator 
and the arctic circle, are cut by the circle 
bounding light and darknefs into unequal 
portions, the largeſt portions of thele 
circles remaining in the light, and the 
ſmalleſt in darkneſs ; bur theſe paraltels 


which are towards the antarctic circle 


have their greateſt portions in darkneſs, 
and their leaſt in light; and the difference 
of theſe portions will be greater or leſs, 
according as the circles are nearer to the 
pole, or to the equator. Therefore, 
when the ſun is ſeen in cancer ge, the 
inhabitants of the northern hemiſphere 
will have their days at the longeſt, and 
their nights at the ſhorteſt, and the ſeaſon 
of the year will be ſummer. The con- 
trary of this will happen to the inhab$ 


tants of the ſouthern Nemiſphere. 
As the earth moves on from f by , 


N, the north pole returns, the diurnal 
arches begin gradually to decreaſe, and 
the nocturnal to increaſe, and of con- 
ſequence, the ſun's rays will fall morc 
and more obliquely, and his heat pro- 
portionably diminiſhes, till the earth 
comes to y, when the ſun will appear 
in &, at which time, the days will again 
be equal to the nights to all the inha- 


bitants of the. earth, the circle boundipg 
light 
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light and darkneſs pafſing, in this po- 
fition, through the poles. This will be 
the ſeaſon called autumn. 

The earth moving on through 
and I, the fun will be ſeen to go in the 
ecliptic through > m and &, and will 
appear to decline from the equator, to- 
wards the ſouth, ſo that when the earth 
is really in 7, the ſun will appear in . 
And whereas the axis A B always re- 
tains its paralleliſm, the earth will have 
the ſame poſition and aſpeR in reſpect to 
the ſun, that it had when it was in ; 
but with this difference, that when the 
tract within the polar circle K L was in 
continual light while the earth was in Vf; 
now the earth arriving at oz, that ſame 


tract will be altogether in darkneſs : but 
the oppolite ſpace within the circle F G, 
will be in a continual illumination, and 
at the pole A there will be no night for 
the ſpace of ſix months. Here hkewile 
of the paraliels between the equator and 
the north pole, the illuminated portions 
are much leſs than the portions which 
remain in darknels, the contrary of 
which happened in the former poſition, 
fo likewilc the ſun at mid-day will ap- 
pear vertical to all the inhabitants that 
live in the tropic MN; fo that it will ap- 
pear to have deſcended towards the ſouth 
trom the parallel T C, to the parallel 
MN, through the arch C QN, which 1s 
forty-ſeven degrees. This will be the 
teaſon called winter. 
Laſtly, as the carth journeys on from 
cancer through and n to &, the ſun 
appears to pats through g and Xf to , 
and the northern climes begin to return, 
and receive more directly the enlivening 
beams of the ſun, whoſe meridian height 
does now each day increaſe; the days 
now lengthen, and the tedious nights 
contract their reſpective arches ; and 
every thing conſpires to advance the de- 
lizhtful ſcaſon of the ſpring, with the 
equality of days and nights, as was 
ſhewn when the earth was in libra, from 
which point we began to trace its mo- 
tion. Keill. 
By the third motion of the earth, we 
mean that motion by which the poles of 
the world revolve about the poles of the 
ecliptic, and occaon what is commonly 
call: d the preceſſion of the equinoxes, or 
more properly, the retrogreſſion of the 
earth's nodes. dee the article PatGEZ=- 
$ION of the equrnoxzy. 
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As to the velocity of the earth's motion, 
and the figure and time in which it pęr- 
forms a revolution round the ſun. See 
the articles PERIOD and ORBIT. 


Quantity of matter in the EARTH, This 


arduous problem can only be ſolved by 
the principles of gravitation. We know 
the force of gravity towards our earth 
by the deſcent of heavy bodies, or b 
calculating how much the moon falls 
below the tangent of her orbit : alſo by 
computing, trom their motions, how 
much a primary planet falls below its 
tangent in a given time, and how much 
any of Jupiter's and Saturn's fatellites 
fall below their\tangents in the ſame 
time, we are able} to determine the pro- 
portion which th&pgravity of a primary 
planet to the ſun and of a ſatellite to- 
wards its primary, bears to the gravity 
of the moon towards the earth, in their 
reſpective diſtances. Then, from the 
general law of the variation of gravity, 
the forces that would a& upon them ar 
equal diſtances from the fan, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the earth are computed z 
which give the proportion of the quan- 
tities of matter contained in theſe dif- 
ferent bodies ; that is, if we ſuppoſe the 
matter of the ſun to be 1, the quantities 
of matter in Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
earth will be reſpectively 
1 Ca · Maclaurin, 
The quantities of matter in theſe bodies 
being thus determined, and their bulk 
being known from aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, it is ealy to compute their dif- 
ferent denſities. Thus, the denſities of 
the lun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth 
have been computed to be reſpeCtively as 
the numbers 100, 94+, 67, and 400. 
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natural and original ſtate Des Cartes, 
Burnet, V/oudward, and Whifton, ſup- 
pole to have been perfectly round, 
{mooth, and equable ; and they account 
for its pre:ent rude and irregular form 
principally trom the great ys. oae4 dee 
the article DELUGE. 
Mr. de Buton arguing from the ſphero- 
idical figure of the earth, and the laws 
of en ſuppoſes that the earth, as 
well as the other planets, are parts ſtruck 
off from the body of the fun by the col- 
lion of comets, aud conſequently, when 
the earth atiumed its form, it was in 4 
ſtate of liquefaction by fire. Of this, 
ſays he, we will be the more eaſily con- 
wing, when we conſider the nature of 
the 


4 
4 
— 
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and clays, are vitrified, or vitrihable ſub- tudden blaſt or violent exploſion, rum— : 

ſtances ; and, on the other hand, when bling in the bowels of the earth, and liſt- 

we reflect upon the impoſſibility of the ing up the ground above it, fo as fome- 

earth's being ever in a ſtate of fluidity times to make miſerable havock and de- 

produced by water, ſince there is infi- vaſtation, till it gets vent or a dichargse. 

nitely more land than water; and, be- Burning mountains and vulcanos, ate on! y 

ſides, water has not the power of diſſolw- ſo many ſpiracles ſerving for the dil. 

ing ſand, ſtones, and other ſubſtances of charge of this ſubterrancan fire, when it 

which the earth is compoſed, How tar is thus preternaturally aſſembled. And 

the incqualities in the face of the earth, where there happens to be uch a ſtruc. 

the beds of rivers, lakes, &c. and the ture and confirmation of the interior par- 

various ſtrata in its internal parts, ſerve of the earth, that the fire may paſs freely 

to confirm this hypotheſis, may be ſeen in and without impediment from the cave 

Hiſtoire Naturelle, &c. tom. 1. by M. de therein, it aſſembles into thele ipirals, 

Bufon, and vi the articles MouxNTaiNn, and then readily and eaſily gets out {ron 

RIVER, STRATA, Sc. time to time without ſhaking or diſturb— 
Latitude of the Ex TH. See LATITUDE. ing the earth. See the article VULCav0, | 
Longitude of theEARTH. See LONGITUDE, But where a communication is wanting, | 
EARTH-BAGS, ſacs a terre, in fortification. or the paſſages are not ſufficiently lar; 
See the article Sax D-BAGS. and open, ſo that it cannot come at the ud | 
EARTHING, in agriculture and garden- ſpiracles without firſt forcing and remor- | 
| ing, ſignifies the covering of ſhrubs and ing all obſtacles, it heaves up and ſhock: the | 
lants, as vines, celery, Sc. with carth, earth, till it hath made its way tothe month | 
| EARTHQUAKE, in natural-hiftory, a of the vulcano; where it ruſheth forth, | 
' violent agitation or trembling of ſome ſometimes in mighty flames, with gucat ; 
' conſiderable part of the earth, generally velocity, and a terrible bellowing noil-. 
| attended with a terrible noiſe like thun- Earthquakes are ſometimes confined to a N 
der, and ſometimes with an eruption of narrow ſpace, which is properly the ct- 
g fire, water, wind, Sc. fect of the re · action of the fire; and thy \ 
| Cauſes of EARTHQUAKES. Earthquakes fhake the earth juſt as the exploſion of « t 
and vulcanos are both produced from powder- magazine cauſes a ſenſible con. { 
þ the ſame cauſe, which may be thus ex- cuſſion at the diſtance of ſeveral leagues, : 
i plained. Thole countries which vield Thus a violent eruption of Etna, will 1 
great ſtore of ſulphur and nitre, or where cauſe an carthquake over all the iſland of i 
I ſulphur is ſublimed from the pyrites, are Sicily; but it will never extend to the F 
} by far the molt injured and incommoded diſtance of three or four hundred leagues, g 
q by earthquakes; tor where there are ſuch In like manner, when ſome new vents q 
mines, they mult ſend up exhalations, of fire have been formed in mount Vetu- * 
which meeting with ſubterraneous ca- vius, there are felt at the ſame time earth- b 
4 verns, muſt ſtick. to the arches of them, quakes at Naples, and in the neighbou- * 
as ſoot does to the ſides of our chimnies; hood cf the vulcano; but theſe concul- be 
R where they mix themſelves with the nitre ſions have never ſhaken the Alps, nor er 
k or ſaltpetre which comes out of theſe been communicated to France, or other of 
i arches, in like manner as we (ſee it come countries remote from Vetuvius, ec 
| out of the inſide of the arch of a bridge, Sometimes they are felt at conſiderable I 
f and fo makes a kind of cruſt which will diſtances, and ſhake a long tract of grou'd EA 
very eaſily take fire. without any eruption or vulcano appear- FA 
N There are ſeveral ways by which this ing. We have inſtances of earthquake pa 
cruſt may take fire, viz. 1. By the in- which were felt at the ſame time in Eng- 
| | flammable breath of the pyrites, which is land, France, Germany, and even ! pa 
| a kind of fulphur that naturally takes Hungary, and theſe extend a a great FAS 
[ fire of  itfelf. 2. By a fermentation of deal more in length than in breat! ; Ve 
0 vapours to a degree of heat, equal to that they ſhake a tract of ground with moss the 
! of fire and flame. 3. By the falling of or leſs violence in different places, in pro- wi 
| ſome great ſtone which is —8 by portion as it is remote from the fic; his 
| water, and ſtriking againſt another, pro- and they are almoſt always accompanied ma 
duces ſome ſparks that ſet fire to the with a dull noiſe like that of a heavy cat- FAS 
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the matter contained in the body of the 
earth, the greateſt part of which, as ſand 


nei_lbouring combultifle matter, which 
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being a kind of natural gunpowder, at 
the appulſe of the fire goes off with a 


riage rolling along with great _—_— 
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dee Phil. Tr. no 157. Woodward's Eſſay, 
and M. de Buffon's Hiſt. Nat. Sc. 


Dreadful effects of EARTHQUAKES, Cata- 


nea, a city of Sicily, which was almoſt 
totally deſtroyed in the year 1693, is a 
melancholy inſtance of the dreadful et- 
ſects of earthquakes. The ſhock was 
not only felt all over Sicily, but likewiſe 
in Naples and Malta; and it was ſo vio- 
lent, that people could not ſtand upon 
their legs; and thoſe who lay on the 
ground, were toſſed from fide to fide, as 
if on a rolling billow. The earth opened 
in ſeveral places, throwing up large quan- 
tities of water; and great numbers periſh- 
ed in their houſes by the fall of rocks that 
were rent from the mountains, The fea 
was violently agitated, and roared dread- 
fully: mount Etna threw up vaſt ſpires 
of flame, and the ſhock was attended 
with a noiſe exceeding the lowdelt claps 
of thunder. Fifty-fcur cities and towns, 
with an incredible number of villaves, 
were either deſtroyed or greatly damaged; 
and it was computed that near 60,000 
perſons periſhed in different parts of the 
iſland, of whom 18,000 were inhabitants 
of Catanea. In 1746, the city of Lima, 
and port of Callao in Peru, ſuffered pro- 
digioully from an earthquake. All the 
buildings of Callao, except one tower, 
were funk in the ſea, and conſequently all 
the inhabitants drowned: ot five and twenty 
ſhips that were in the port, four were car- 
ried a league up the country, and the reſt 
ſwallowed up by the waves. At Lima, 
which is a pretty large city, only ſeven 
and twenty houles remained ſtanding : a 
great number of people were cruſhed to 
death, eſpecially monks and nuns, be- 
cauſe their monaſteries were higher, and 
built of more ſolid materials than the 
ether houſes. The ſhock laſted fiftcen 
minutes. See an account of a terrible 
earthquake that happened at Jamaica in 
1692, in Phil. Tr. n“ 209, and an ac- 
count of other earthquakes in n* 462, 463. 
See alſo Buffon's Hiſt, Nat. tom. 1. 


EASE, among ſailors. See EASING. 
EASEL-P1ECEs, a denomination given by 


painters to ſuch pieces as are contained 
in frames, in contradiſtinction from thoſe 
painted on Ii 4 &c. 

aw, a privilege or con- 
venience which one neighbour has of ano- 
ther, whether by charter or preſcription, 
without profit : ſuch are a way through 
his lands, a fink, or the like. Theſe, in 
many caſes, may be claimed. 


LASING, in the ſea-language, ſignifies the 
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{lackening a rope, or the like: thus, to 
eaſe the bow-line or ſhect, is to let them 
go llacker ; to eaſe the helm, is to let the 
ſhip go more large, more before the wind, 
or more Jarboard. 

E ASLOW, a borough of Cornwal, twenty- 
two miles fouth of Launceſton, which ſends 
two members to parliament. 

FAST), one of the four cardinal points of 
the world ; being that point cf the hori- 
zon, where the fun 1: ſ-en to rife when in 
the equinoctial. See COMPASs, HOR1- 
ZON, EQUINOCTIAL, Ec. 

East is ahlto frequently compounded with 
other words, as caft-indies, caſt- dial, 
eaſt wind, Cc. to ſignity their being 
ſituated towards the caſt. Sce the articles 
IN DIES, Dial, WIND, Go. 

EASTER, a feſtival ot the chriſtian church, 
obſerved in memory of our Saviour's re- 
ſurrection. 

The Greeks call it varxæ, the Latins, 
paſcha, an hebrew word ſignifying 7a. 
ſage, applied to the jewith feaſt of the 
pallover, to which the chriſtian feſtival of 
eaſter correſponds. It is called eaſter in 
the Enghſh, from the goddeſs Eoſtre, 
worſhiped by the Saxons with peculiar 
ceremonies in the month of April. See 
the article PASSOVER, 
The obſervation of this feſtival, is as an- 
tient as the very time of the apoſtles. In 
the primitive ages of the church, there 
were very great diſputes about the parti - 
cular time when this feſtival was to he 
kept. The ahatic churches kept their 
ealter upon the very fave day the Jews 
obſerved their paſſover ; an} others, on 
the firſt Sunday after the firſt full moon 
in the new year. This controverly was 
determined in the council of Nice, when 
it was ordained that caſter ſhovld be 
kept upon one and the ſame day, which 
ſhould always be a Sunday in all chriſ- 
tian churches throughout the world. 
But though the chriſtian churches diffe ed 
as to the time of celebrating eaſter, yet 
they all agrecd in ſhewing particular re- 
{pet and honour to this feſtival: hence, 
in antient writers, it is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of dominica gaudii, i. e. Sunday 
of joy. On this day priſoners and flaves 
were ſet free, and the poor liberally pro- 
vided for. The eve, or vigil, of this fe- 
ſtival was celebrated with more than or- 
dinary pomp, which continued till mid- 
night, it being a tradition of the church 
that our Saviour roſe a little after mid- 
night; but in the eaſt, the vigil laſted 
till eock-crowing, 
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Latitude of the EARTH. 
Longitude of the EARTH. See LONGITUDE, 
EARTH-BAGS, ſacs a terre, in fortification. 
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the matter contained in the body of the 
earth, the greateſt part of which, as ſand 
and clays, are vitrified, or vitrihable ſub- 
ſtances ; and, on the other hand, when 
we reflect upon the impoſſibility of the 
earth's being ever in a ſtate of fluidity 
produced by water, ſince there is inft- 
nitely more land than water; and, be- 
ſides, water has not the power of diſſolv- 
ing ſand, ſtones, and other ſubſtances of 
which the earth is compoſed. How far 
the inequalities in tke face of the earth, 
the beds of rivers, lakes, &c. and the 
various ſtrata in its internal parts, ſerve 
to confirm this hypotheſis, may be ſeen in 
Hiſtoire Naturelle, &c. tom. 1. by M. de 
Bufon, and in the articles MouxnTain, 
RIVER, STRATA, Cc. 

See LATITUDE, 


See the article SAND-BAGS. 


EARTHING, in agriculture and garden - 


ing, ſignifies the covering of ſhrubs and 
plants, as vines, celery, &c. with carth, 


EARTHQUAKE, in natural-hiftory, a 


violent agitation or trembling of lome 
conſiderable part of the earth, generally 
attended with a terrible noiſe like thun- 
der, and ſometimes with an eruption of 
fire, water, wind, Ec. 


Cauſes of EARTHQUAKES. Earthquakes 


and vulcanos are both produced from 
the ſame cauſe, which may be thus ex- 
plained, Thole countries which vield 
great ſtore of tulphur and nitre, or where 
ſulphur is ſublimed from the pyrites, are 
by far the molt injured and incommoded 
by earthquakes ; tor where there are ſuch 
mines, they mutt ſend up exhalations, 
which meeting with ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, muſt ſtick. to the arches of them, 
as ſoot does to the ſides of our chimnies; 
where they mix themſelves with the nitre 
or ſaltpetre which comes out of the'e 
arches, in like manner as we ſee it come 
out of the inſide of the arch of a bridge, 
and fo makes a kind of cruſt which will 
very eaſily take fire. 
There are ſeveral ways by which this 
cruſt may take fire, viz. 1. By the in- 
flammable breath of the pyrites, which is 
a kind of fulphur that naturally takes 
fire of itſelf. 2. By a fermentation of 
vapours to a degree of heat, equal to that 
of fire and flame. 4. By the falling of 
ſome great ſtone which is . by 
water, and ſtriking againſt another, pro- 
duces. ſome ſparks that ſet fire to the 
nei_lbouring combultiBle matter, which 
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being a kind of natural gunpowder, 3 
the appulſe of the fire goes off with 4 
ſudden blaſt or violent exploſion, rum- 
bling in the bowels of the earth, and li!t- 
ing up the ground above it, ſo as fonie- 
times to make milcrable havock and de- 
vaſtation, till it gets vent or a diichargt, 
Burning mountains and vulcanos, are on! y 
ſo many ſpiracles terving for the di1- 
charge of thus ſubterranean fire, when it 
1s thus preternaturally aſſembled. And 
where there happens to be tuch a ſtruc. 
ture and confirmation of the interior par- 
of the earth, that the fire may pals freely 
and without impedimend from the caver:s 
therein, it aſſembles into thele (piral«, 
and then readily and eaſily gets out (rom 
time to time without ſhaking or dilturb- 
ing the earth. See the article VULcax0, 
But where a communication is wanting, 
or the paſſages are not ſufficiently lane 
and open, ſo that it cannot come at then 
ſpiracles without firſt forcing and remo:- 
ing all obſtacles, it heaves up and ſhock: t|:« 
earth, till it hath made its way to the moni} 
of the vulcano ; where it ruſheth forth, 
ſometimes in mighty flames, with g1cat 
velocity, and a terrible bellowing noilc. 
Earthquakes are ſometimes contined to a 
narrow ſpace, which is properly the et- 
fect oi the re · action of the fire; and th 
ſhake the earth juſt as the exploſion ot « 
powdcr-magazine cauſes a ſenſible con- 
cuſſion at the diſtance of ſeveral leagucs, 
Thus a violent eruption of Etna, will 
cauſe an earthquake over all the iſland ot 
Sicily; but it will never extend to the 
diſtance of three or four hundred leagues, 
In hke manner, when ſome new vents 
of fire have been formed in mount Vetu- 
vius, there are felt at the fame time earth- 
quakes at Naples, and in the neighbout- 
hood cf the vulcano ; but theſe concu!- 
ſions have never ſhaken the Alps, vo. 
been communicated to France, or other 
countries remote from Veluvius. 
Sometimes they are felt at conliderable 
diſtances, and ſhake a long tract of grou'd 
without any eruption or vulcano appear- 
ing. We have inſtances of earthquake 
which were felt at the ſame time in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and even !'! 
Hungary, and thele extend —_ a great 
deal more in length than in breadth; 


they ſhake a tract of ground with moss 
or leſs violence in different places, in pro- 
portion as it is remote from the tie 
and they are almoſt always accompanied 
with a dull noiſe like that of a heavy cat- 
riage rolling along with great * 
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See Phil. Tr. no 157. Wood ward's Eſſay, 
and M. de Buffon's Hiſt. Nat. Cc. 
Dreadful effets of EARTHQUAKES. Cata- 
nea, a city of Sicily, which was almoſt 
totally deſtroyed in the year 1693, is a 
melancholy inſtance of the dreadful ef- 
ſects of earthquakes. The ſhock was 
not only felt all over Sicily, but likewiſe 
in Naples and Malta; and it was ſo vio- 
lent, that people could not ſtand upon 
their legs; and thoſe who lay on the 
ground, were toſſed from fide to fide, as 
if on a rolling billow. The earth opened 
in ſeveral places, throwing up large quan- 
tities of water; and great numbers periſh- 
ed in their houſes by the fall of rocks that 
were rent from the mountains. The fea 
was violently agitated, and roared dread- 
fully: mount Etna threw up vaſt ſpires 
x of flame, and the ſhock was attended 
£ with a noile exceeding the lowdeſt claps 
of thunder. Fifty-four cities and towns, 


with an incredible number of villages, 
a were either deſtroyed or greatly damaged; 
he and it was computed that near 60,000 
ih perſons periſhed in different parts of the 
Us illand, of whom 18,000 were inhabitants 
at of Catanea. In 1746, the city of Lima, 
and port of Callao in Peru, ſuffered pro- 
) 1 digioully from an earthquake. All the 
el- buildings of Callao, except one tower, 
wy were funk in the ſea, and conſequently all 
$ the inhabitants drowned: of five and twer.ty 
on- ſhips that were in the port, four were car- 
ef, ried a league up the country, and the reſt 
wil ſwallowed up by the waves. At Lima, 
1 ol which is a pretty large city, only ſeven 
ine and twenty houles remained ſtanding : a 
Nes. great number of people were cruſhed to 
ent death, eſpecially monks and nuns, be- 
_ cauſe their monaſteries were higher, and 
wih- 


built of more ſolid materials than the 
ul. ether houſes. The ſhock laſted fifteen 
ncul- minutes. See an account of a terrible 
nor earthquake that happened at Jamaica in 


9 


other 1692, in Phil. Tr. n* 209, and an ac- 

F count of other earthquakes in nꝰ 462, 463. 
erahle Sec alſo Buffon s Hiſt. Nat. tom. 1. 
round EASE, among ſailors. See EASING. 
peak. EASEL-rikcks, a denomination given by 
[UA&E? painters to ſuch pieces as are contained 
Eng- in frames, in contradiſtinction from thoſe 
den n 


painted on ceilings, &c. 
a grew EASEMENT, in <A a privilege or con- 
eadth; venience which one neighbour has of ano- 
h mote ther, whether by charter or preſcription, 
___ without profit: ſuch are a way through 
2 hre his lands, a fink, or the like. Thele, in 
ypanied many caſes, may be claimed. 

vy on LASING, in the ſea- language, ſignifies the 
pid, Ve 

der 


{lackening a rope, or the like: thus, to 
eaſe the bow- line or ſhect, is to let them 
go ſlacker; to eaſe the helm, is to let the 
ſhip go more large, more before the wind, 
or more Jarboard. 


E ASLOW, a borough of Cornwal, twenty- 


two miles ſouth of Launceſton, which ſends 
two members to parliament. 


FAST, one of the four cardinal points of 


the world ; being that point cf the hori- 
zon, where the fun i: ſ-en to rife when in 
the equinoctial. See COMPASs, HOR1- 
ZON, EQUINOCTIAL, Ec. 


EaST is a'to frequently compounded with 


other words, as caft-indies, catt-dial, 
eaſt wind, Ec. to ſignify their being 
ſituated towards the caſt. Sce the articles 
IN DIES, Dial, WIND, Se. 


EASTER, a feſtival ot the chriſtian church, 


obſerved in memory of our Saviour's re- 
ſurrection. 

The Greeks call it varxa, the Latins, 
paſcha, an hebrew word fig nifying faſ- 
ſage, applied to the jewrſh feaſt of the 
pallover, to which the chriſtian feſtival of 
eaſter correſponds. It is called eafter in 
the Engliſh, from the goddeſs Eoſtre, 
worſhiped by the Saxons with peculiar 
ceremonies in the month of April. See 
the article PASSOVER, 

The obſervation of this feſtival, is as an- 
tient as the very time of the apoſtles. In 
the primitive ages of the church, there 
were very great diſputes about the parti- 
cular time when this fettival was to be 
kept. The aſiatic churches kept their 
eaſter upon the very ſame day the Jews 
oblerved their paſſover ; an others, on 
the firſt Sunday after the firſt full moon 
in the new year, This controverly was 
determined in the council of Nice, ben 
it was ordained that caſter ſhould be 
kept upon one and the ſame day, which 
ſhould always be a Sunday in all chriſ- 
tian churches throughout the world. 

But though the chriſtian churches dife-ed 
as to the time of celebrating eaſter, yet 
they all agrecd in ſhewing particular re- 
ſpect and honour to this feſtival: hence, 
in antient writers, it is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of dom:inica gaudii, i. e. Sunday 
of joy. On this day priſoners and flaves 
were ſet free, and the poor liberally pro- 
vuled for. The eve, or vigil, of this fe- 
ſtival was celebrated with more than or- 
dinary pomp, which continued till mid- 
night, it being a tradition of the church 
that our Saviour roſe a little after mid - 
night; but in the eaſt, the vigil laſted 
till eock-crowing, 1 


E As 
It was in conformity to the cuſtom of the 
Jews, in celebrating their paſſover on the 
fourteenth day of the firſt month, that 
the primitive fathers ordered that the 
fourteenth day of the moon, from the ca- 
lendar new moon, which immediately fol- 
lows the twenty-firſt of March, at which 
time the vernal equinox happened upon 
that day, ſhould be deemed the paichal 
full moon, and that the Sunday after 
ſhould be eaſter- day; and it is upon this 
account that our rubric has appointed it 
upon the firſt Sunday after the firſt tull 
moon immediately following the twenty- 
firſt day of March. Whence it appears, 
that the true time for celebrating ealter, 
according to the intention of, the council 
of Nice, was to be the firſt Sunday after 
the firſt full moon following the vernal 
equinox, or when the tun entered into 
the firſt point of aries; and this was poſ e 
Gregory's principal view in reforming the 
calendar, to have eaſter celebrated accord- 
ing to the intent of the council of Nice. 
Having firſt found the epact and dominical 
letter, according to the method delivered 
under theſe articles, eaſter-day may be 
found by the two following rules. 

I. 0 And eaſter· limit, or the day of the 
paſchal full moon, counting from March 1 
incluſtve, the rule is this: add 6 to the epact, 
and if this {um exceeds 30, take 30 from 
it; then from go ſubſtract this remainder, 
and vhat is left will be the limit; if the ſum 
of the epact, added to 6, does not amount to 
30, it muſt be ſubſtracted from 50, and the 
remainder is the limit required; which is 
never to exceed 49, nor tall ſhort of 21. 
2. From the limit and dominical letter, 
to find eaſter-day : add 4 to the domini- 
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cal letter; fubſtrat this ſum from the 
limit, and the remainder from the next 
higher number, which contains 7 with- 
out any remainder ; laſtly, add this re- 
mainder to the limit, and their ſum will 


give the number of days from the firſt of 


March to eaſter-day, both incluſive, 
Thus, to find eaſter-day for the ye: 
1754, for inſtance. Firſt find the epact 
6, which added to 6 gives 12 ; and as 
this ſum does not amount to 30, it mul! 
be ſubſtracted from 50, and the remainder 
38 is the limit. Then adding 4 to 6, 
the number of the dominical letter F, ſub- 
ſtraQ this ſum, viz. 10, from the limit 
38, and the remainder 28 from 35, the 
next ſuperior number that contains 7 a 
certain number of times without any re- 
mainder, and there remains 7, which be- 
ing added to the limit 38, gives 4< for 
the number of days from the firſt of March 
to eaſter-day, both inclufive : hence, al- 
lowing 31 for March, there remains the 
14th of April for eaſter-day. Here fol- 
lows the operation at length. 
6+6=12 
50 — 12 = 38 = paſchal limit 
Dominical letter F 6 
6142 10, and 38 — 10 = 28; then 
35 —28 27. And 
38+7=45 ; from which ſubtracting 
31, the number of days in lasch 
14 there remains 14, the day ot 
April anſwering to eaſter-day for the 
year 1754. 
However, to ſave the trouble of calcu- 
lation, we ſhall here give a table, by which 
eaſter· day may be found by inſpection 
till the year 1900, according to the gre- 
gorian or new ſtyle. 


Golden | Dominical Letters. 
Number. 1 R . G. 

I. April 16 17] 18 19 5 14 13 
IL.JApril 9g 3 4 5 6 7 8 

III. March 26 27 28 29 23 24 2 
IV. April 16 171 11 12 13 1 15 
| V.jApril 2 3 4 5 6|March 31]Apnl 1 
VI.jApril 231 24 2.5 19 20 21 22 
Vil.JApril 9 ic] 11 12 13 14 8 
VIII. April 2 zIMarch 28 29 30 3 April 1 
| IX.JApcil 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
X. April 9 10 11 5 6 7 8 
XI. March 26 27 28 29 30 31 25 
XII. April 16 17] 18 19 13 14 15 
XIII. jApril -f *- 3| 4 5 6 7 8 
XIV. March 26 27 28 22 23 24 25 
XV. April 16 10 11 12 13 14 15 
XVI. april 2 31 4 March 30 z April 1 
XVII.jApril 23 24 18 19 20 210 22 
XVIII.fAprii 9g 10 11 12] 13 7 8 
XIXIA pril 2 March 27 28 29 30 31 April 1 
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'As to the ule of this table, eaſter-day 
will be found in the common angle of 
meeting of the given dominical letter and 
the golden number ; the name of the 
month lying in a direct line with it, to- 
wards the left hand. 

EASTERN, an appellation given to what- 
ever relates to the eaſt : thus we ſay, 
eaſtern amplitude, eaſtern church, &c. 
Sce AMPLITUDE, CHURCH, Ec. 

EATON, a town of Buckinghamſhire, 
ſituated on the north ſide of the Thames, 
oppolite to Windfor, and famous for its 
collegial ſchool founded by king Henry VI. 
being a feminary tor king's college Cam- 
bridge, the fellows of which are all from 
this tchool. 

EAVES, in architecture, the margin or 
edge of the roof of an houſe ; being the 
loweſt tiles, flates, or the like, that hang 
over the walls, to throw off water to a 
diſtance from the wall. See the articles 
WALL and RooF. 

EAVES-LATH, a thick feather-edged board, 
generally nailed round the eaves of a 
houſe for the lowermoſt tiles, ſlates, or 
ſhingles to reſt on. , 

EBBING of the tides. See TIDE. 

EBDOMARIUS, in eccleſiaſtical writers, 
an officer formerly appointed weekly to 
luperintend the performance of divine 
lervice in cathedrals, and preſcribe the 
duties of each perſon attending in the 
choir, as to reading, ſinging, praying, Cc. 

EBENUS, the kBoN Y- TREE. See the ar- 
ticle EON. 

EBIONITES, in church-hiſtory, heretics 
of the firſt century, ſo called from their 
leader Ebion. 

They held the ſame errors with the Naza- 
reens, united the ceremonies of the mo- 
faic inſtitution with the precepts of the 
goſpel, obferved both the jewiſh ſabbath 
and chriſtian Sunday, and in celebrating 
the cuchariſt, made uſe of unleavened 
bread. They abſtained from the fleſh of 
animals, and even from milk. In rela- 
tion to Jeſus Chriſt, ſome of them held 
that he was born, like other men, of 
Joſeph and Mary, and acquired ſanctifi- 
cation only by his good works. Others 
of them allowed, that Ih was born of a 
virgin, but denied that he was the word 
of God, or had any exiſtence before his 
human generation. They ſaid, he was, 
indeed, the only true prophet, but yet a 
mere man, who by his virtue had arrived 
at being called Chriſt, and the ſon of 
God. They alfo ſuppoſed, that Chriſt 
and the dewl were two principles, which 
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God had oppoſed to each other. Of the 
New Teſtament, they only received the 
goſpel of St. Matthew, which they called 
the goſpel according to the Hebrews. 
See the article NAZAREENS, 

EBLIS, the name uſed by the mahometans 
for the devil. See the article DeviL. 
EBONY, ebenus, in botany, a tree ſuppoſed 
to be of the palm-kind, the wood of- 
which is imported from different coun- 

tries of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 

Its wood is extremely ſolid, and capable ' 
of a fine poliſh ; and, therefore, much 
uſed in toys and marquetry. 

EBRBUHARITES, a kind. of mahome- 

tan monks, ſo called from their founder 
Ebrbuhar. 
They make great profeſſion of piety, and 
contempt of the world; but are account- 
ed heretics by the reft of the mahome- 
tans, becauſe they believe themſelves not 
obliged to go in pilgrimage to Mecca, 

EBRILLADE, in the manege, a check of 
the bridle given to the horſe by a jerk of 
one rein, when he retuſes to turn. Some 
confound the ebrillade with the ſaccade. 
See the article SACCADE. 

As the ebrillade is a chaſtiſement, and 
not aid, the uſe of it is baniſhed the aca- 
demies. 

EB RO, antiently IBERVUs, a large river of 
Spain, which, taking its riſe in old Caſ- 
tile, ruas through Biſcay and Arragon, 
paſſes by Saragoſa, and continuing its 
courſe through Catalonia, diſcharges it- 
ſelf with great rapidity into the Mediter- 
ranean, about twenty miles below the 
city of Tortoſa. 

EBULLITION, the ſame with boiling, 
See the article BOILING, 

FBU1LITION is alio uſed in a ſynonymous 
ſenſe with efferveſcence. See the article 
EFFERVESCENCE. 

EUBULUS, in botany, the ſame with the 
ſambucus. See the article SAMBUCUS. 

EBUR, Ivory. See the article IVORY. 

ECATOMBAON, or HECATOMBEAON., 
See the article HECATOMB/EON, 

ECAVESSADE, in horſemanſhip, denotes 
a jerk of the cavelon. See CAVESON. 

ECBOLIUM, in botany, the ſame with 
adhatoda. See the article ADHATODA. 

ECCANTHIS, the ſame with encanthis. 
See the article EXCANTRIS. 

ECCENTRIC and ECCENTRICITY. See 
EXCENTRIC and EXCENTRICITY. 

ECCHO, or Echo. See the article ECHO. 

ECCHYMOSIS, s«zxvwwr:, in ſurgery, an 
extravaſation of the blood from a vein 
in the arm betwixt the fleſh and ſkin. 
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There are various degrees of an ecchy- 
moſis, fo that the arm is hereby not only 
much ſwelled, and of a black and blue 
colour, but is even ſometimes violently 
intlamed with a moſt acute pain, and 
tollowed either with a ſuppuration or in- 
cipiĩent mortification in the limb. This 


accident frequently proceeds from the 


vein's being cut quite aſunder by the 
phlebotomiſt, but oftener from the patient's 
uſing his arm too early after bleeding in 
violent and long exerckes, in which the 
contractions of the muicles mike the veins 
ſwell, and force their blood through the 
orifice into the interſtices b. twixt the fleſh 
and ſkin, either in a greater or leis quan- 
tity, in proportion to the degree ol vio- 
lence and exerciſe. 

In a ſlight ecchymoſis, there is little to 
be ferred, as the ſtagnant blood may be 
generally diſperſed without any great dit- 
ficulty by the application of a compye:s 
dipt in vinegar and ſalt, or in ſpirit ot 
wine. Soni«times the blood ſuppurates, 
which may be promoted by a diachylun- 
plaſter 3 and when the matter is once 
brought to maturity, it generally makes 
its own way through the integuments, 
without any inciſion; after which, being 
diſcharged, the wound may be healed by 
a bit of diachylon-plaſter. If the itag- 
nating blood be very large, there ate no 
hopes left to diſperſe it: then the difor- 
der is in danger of terminating either in 
a large ablcets or a gangrene : but to pre- 
vent theſe conſequences, the {trgeon 
thould icarify, and make little incitions 
upon the hard part to diſcharge the blood, 
and then apply diachylon-plaſter; and it 
the vein is already poſſeſſed with a vio- 
lent inflammation or gangrene, it ſhou:d 
be well ſcarified and invetted with diicu- 
tient cataplaſms. At the ſame time it is 
neceſſary to bleed in ſome other part, and 
to adminiſter attenuating medicines in- 
ternally till it abates, or the gangrene 
ſpreads no farther. 


ECCLESIA, in law, ſignifies a church or 


parſonage. See the articles CHURCH and 
PARSONAGE. 


ECCLESIASTES, à canonical book of 


the Old Teſtament, the deſign of which 
is to ſhew the vanity of all ſublunary 
things. 

It was compoſed by Solomon, who enu- 
merates the ſeveral objects on which men 
olace their happineſs, and then ſhews the 
inſutficiency ot all worldly enjoyments. 
The Talmudiſts make king Hezekiah to 
be the author of it; Grotius aſcribes it 
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to Zorobabel, and others to Iſaiah; but 
the generality of commentators believe 
this book to be the produce of Solomon”; 
repentance, after having experienced all 
the tollies and pleaſures of lite. 

ECCLESIA> TICAL, anappellation given 
to whatever belongs to the church : thus 
we lay, ecclehaſtical polity, juriſdiction, 
hiſtory, Sc. See the articles Pol Ir v, 
JuRssDICTION, HisTORY, Sc. 
Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction may be exerciſed 
by doctors of the civil law, though they 
are laymen. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COURT. See Covr.T, 

ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, 
generally bound up with the icriptures, fo 
called from its being read in the church, 
ecclejia, as a book of piety and inſtrue- 
tion, but not of intallible authority. 
The author of this book was a Jew, called 
Jetus the ton of Sirach. The Greeks cal! 
it the wiſdom of the ton of Sirach. 

ECCOPE, in ſurgery, the fame with am- 
putation. See AMPUTATION, 

ECCOPROTICS, m pharmacy, the ſame 
with gentle cathartics and evacuants. Se: 
CATHARTICS and EvacuaNTs. 

ECHAPE, in the manege, a horſe begot 
between a ſtallion and a mare of different 
breeds and countries. 

ECHAPER, in the manege, a galliciſm 
uied m the academies, implying to give 
a horle head, or to put on at full ſpced. 

ECHARPE, in the military art, See the 
article BATTERY. 

ECHAUGETTE, in the military art, de- 
notes a guerite ef wood, and of a {quazc 
form. See the article GUERITE. 

ECHENEIS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
malacopterygious fiſhes, whereof the bran- 
chioſtege membrane on each ſide contains 
about nine officles or ſmall bones: it 
head is flat on the upper part, and mark- 
cd with a number of rough tranſverſe 
trie, or ridges. 

Ot this genus, there is only one know! 
lpecies, the remora of authors. See the 
article REMORA, 

ECHEVIN, ſcabinus, in the french ard 
dutch polity, a magiſtrate elected by tlic 
inhabitants of a city or town, to take 
care of their common concerns, and the 
decoration and cleanlineſs of the city. 
At Paris, there is a prevot, and ſout 
echevins; in other towns, a mayor and 
echevins. At Amſterdam, there are nine 
echevins ; and, at Rotterdam, ſeven. 
In France, the echevins take cognizance 
of rents, taxes, and the navigation 0! 
rivers, Sc. In Holland, they judge of 
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evil and criminal cauſes ; and it tlie cri- 
minal conteſſes hiunlelt guilty, they can 
ſee their lentence executed without ap- 
peal, 

ECHEVIN of the palace, an officer of the 
houſhold under the firſt race of the 
trench kings. 

ECHINATE, or ECHINATED, an appel- 
lation given to whatever 1s prickly, there- 
by reſembling the hege hog. 

ECHINATUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of oſtracion. Sce OSTRACLON. 

ECHINIT ES, in natural hittory, the name 
by which authors eall the follile centro- 
nia, frequently found in our chalk-pits. 
See the article CENTRONIA. 

ECHINOMETRA, the lame with echi- 
nodermata, or centronia. 

FCHINOPHORA, in botany, a genus of 
the pentan.tria-digyntia clals of plants, the 
corolla of which contiſt of five unequal, 
patulous petals : it has no pericarpium 3; 
the general involucrum is of a turbinated 
ſigure; and the ſeeds are two in number, 
and of an oblong torm. 

FECHINOPHORA is allo uſed by Rivinus for 
the caucalis, See the article CAUCALIS. 

ECHINOFS, or EcylNoPUs, GLOVE- 
THISTLE, in botany, a genus of the Hu- 
geneta-polygamia-eaqualis clais of plants, 
the flower of which is compound; con- 
liſting of a great number of floſcules or 
{mall flowers, divided into ſeveral acute 
legments: there is no pericarpium : the 
feed, which is ſingle, is of an ovato- 
oblong figure, narrower at the baſe, 
with an obtuſe hairy apex. See plate 
LXXXII. fig. 2. 

The roots and ſeeds of this plant are ſaid 
to be attenuant and diuretic. 

ECHINUS, in zoalogy, a name irequently 
uled tor the erinaceus, or common hedge- 
hog. See the article EXINACEUS. 

ECKINUS MARINUS, the lame with cen- 
tronia. See the article CENTKONIA, 

ECHI& US, in architecture, a member or 
ornament near the bottom ot the ionic, 
corinthian, and compoſite capitals, 

t.CHIUM, viptk's BUGLOSsS, in botany, 
a genus of the pentondria-monogynia clats 
ot plants; the flower of which conſiſts 
of a lingle petal, the tube being very ſhort, 
and the limb erct, growing gradually 
wider at the extremity, where it is divid- 
ed into five unequal legments ; the two 
upper ſegments are longer than the teſt, 
and the loweſt one is tnall, acute, and 
reflex ; there is no pericarpium, inſtead 
of which the cup becomes rigid, and con- 
tains in it tour roundiſh and obliquely 
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acuminated ſeeds. See plate LXXXII. 
fig. 3. 

A powder of the root of this plant ĩs re- 
commended againſt epilepſies: It is alſo 
a ſudorific, vulnerary, and preſcribed 
againſt the eryſipilas. 


ECHO, a ſound reverberated or reflected 


to the ear from ſome ſolid body. Where- 
as the undulatory motion of the air, which 
conſtitutes ſound is propagated in all di- 
rections from the ſounding body, it will 
frequently happen that the air, in per- 
forming its vibrations, will impinge againſt 
various objects, which will reflect it back, 
and ſo caule new vibrations the contrary 
way: now if the objects are fo ſituated as 
to reflect a ſufficient number of vibrations 
back, vix. ſuch as proceed different ways, 
to the ſame place, the ſecond will be there 
repeated, and is called an echo: and the 
greater the diſtance of the objects is, the 
longer will be the time before the repeti- 
tion is heard: and when the ſound, in 
its progreſs, meets with objects at differ- 
ent diſtances, ſufficient to produce an 
echo, the ſame ſound will be repeated ſe- 
veral times ſucceſſively, according to the 
different diſtances of theſe objects from 
the ſounding body, which makes what is 
called a repeated echo. See SOUND and 
REFLECTION. 
In order to account for the nature of 
echoes, we muſt conſider that found is 
perceived as coming from that place from 
which, as a center, the pulſes are propa- 
gated, This is well known by experi- 
ence ; but to illuſtrate the matter, let A 
(plate LXXXII. fig. 4.) be the center 
trom whence any ſound is directly propa- 
gated, and ſtrikes againſt any plane ob- 
ſtacle BC, ſufficiently large; draw AF 
perpendicular to BC, and produce it to 
I, fo that it may be AF = FH; the 
ſound reflected will be perceived as com- 
ing from the point H. For let AE be 
the incident ray, impinging againſt the 
obſtacie BC, in the point E; from E 
draw the ray ED in ſuch a manner that 
the angle CED may be equal to the 
angle FEA, cr that the angle of inci- 
dence may be equal to the angle of re- 
flection then will E be the reflected ray 
of ſound, and it produced will pals thro” 
the point H; for the angle FEH= 
CED=FEA. Therefore in the tri- 
angle AFE and EF H, ſince the angles 
of the one are reſpectively equal to the 
angles of the other, and the tide EF is 
common to both, the ſides of one triangle 
will be reſpectively cqual to the ſides of 
the 


r 
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the other; and therefore HF=AF. 
Wheretore the reflex ſound will be heard 


dy a perſon at D, as coming from the 
point H. As the place of the auditor, 


or point D, approaches towards A, the 
caſe will conſtantly be the ſame with re- 


ſpect to the center of ſound H; the tri- 


angles will ſtill be equal, and all their 


angles and ſides reſpectively; and there- 


fore when D coincides with H, the re- 
flex ſound or echo will be heard from the 
point H, which was to be demonſtrated. 


The ſame ſound is alſo heard twice by an 
- auditor at D; firſt by the direct ray AD, 


and ſecondly by the reflex ray AED, 


provided the difference between AD and 
AED be ſufficiently great, that the direct 
and reflex ſounds do not, in the ſame ſen- 


ſible moment of time, affect the car : for 
if the reflex ſound arrives at the ear be- 


ſore the impreflien of the direct found 


ceaſes, the ſound will not be double, 


a only rendered more intenſe. 


From the velocity of ſound it follows, that 
a perſon ſpeaking or uttering a ſentence in 
A aloud, in order to obſerve the echo by 


reflection from the obſtacle B C, ought to 


ſtand at leaſt 73 or 74 feet from it, that 
is, AF=74: and ſince at the common 
rate of ſpeaking, we pronounce not above 
4+ ſyllables per ſecond ; therefore, that 
the echo may return juſt as ſoon as the 
three ſyllables are expreſſed, we mult 


| have twice AF equal to 1000 feet, or the 
- ſpeaker-muſt ſtand about 500 feet from 
the obſtacle BC, and ſo in proportion for 


E 


any other number of ſyllables. 
CHO, in architecture, a term applied to 
certain kinds of vaults and arches, moſt 


commonly of eiliptical and parabolical fi- 


guress uſed to redouble ſounds, and pro- 
uce artificial echoes, 
We learn from Vitruvius, that in ſeveral 
arts of Greece and Italy, there were 
zen veſſels artfully ranged under the 


* ſeats of the theatres, to render the found 


of the actors voices more clear, and make 
n kind of echo. A ſingle arch or conca- 
vity can ſcarce ever ſtop and refle& the 
ſound ; but if there be a convenient diſ- 

oſition between it, part of the ſound that 
is propagated thither, being collected and 
refle&ed as before, will preſent another 
echo; or if there be another concavity 
oppoſed at a due diſtance to the former, 
the ſound reflected from the one upon the 
other will be toſſed back again upon this 
latter, &c. 


Eco, in poetry, a kind of compoſition 
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wherein the laſt words or ſyllables of 
each verle contain ſome meaning, which 
being repeated apart, anſwers to ſome 
queſtion or other matter contained in the 
verſe, as in this beautiful one from Vir- 
gil: 
Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbu; 
ille? 
Inprobus ile puer, crudelis tu quoque ma- 
ter. 
The elegance of an echo conſiſts in giv- 
ing a new ſenſe to the laſt words; which 
reverberate, as it were, the motions of 
the mind, and by that means affect it 
with ſurpriſe and admiration. *' 


ECHOMETER, among muſicians, a kind 


of ſcale or rule, with ſeveral lines there- 
on, ſerving to meaſure the duration and 
length of ſounds, and to find their inter- 
vals and ratios. 


ECHUS, or Ecenus, a term ſometimes 


uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with piano, 
See the article Plano. 


ECLECTICS, eclectici, antient philoſo- 


phers, who, without attaching themſelves 
to any particular ſect, ſele&d whatever 
appeared to them the beſt and moſt ratio. 
nal, from each. 

Potamon of Alexandria was the firit of 
the eclectics: he lived in the reigns of 
Auguſtus and Tiberius; and being tired 
with the ſceptiſm of the pyrrhonians, he 
reſolved upon a ſcheme that would allow 
him to believe ſomething, but without 
being ſo implicit as to ſwallow any entire 
hypotheſis. 


ECLECTOS, the ſame with what is more 


uſually called linctus. 
LINCTUS, 


Sec the article 


ECLIPSE, in aſtronomy, the deprivation of 


the light of the fun, or of ſome heavenly 
body, by the interpoſition of another 
heavenly body between our fight and it. 
Thus, eclipſes of the fun happen by the 
moon's intervening between it and the 
earth; by which means the ſhadow of the 


moon falls upon the earth, when the la- 


titude of the moon does not prevent it, by 
elevating the moon above, or depreſſing 
it below the earth. On the other hand, 
an eclipſe of the moon can only happen 
when the earth is interpoſed between the 
ſun and it; for then, if the latitude 9 
the moon does not prevent, the ſhadow of 
the earth may fall on the moon, and 
thereby caule either a partial or total 
eclipſe. A total eclipſe of the fun or 


moon is when their whole bodies are ob- 
ſcured ; and a partial one is when po 
only 
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enly of their bodies is darkened : again, 


a central eclipſe is when it is not only 
total, but the eclipſed body paſles through 
the center of the ſhadow. 


Aſtronomy of Eclirsks. The fun be- 


ing a luminous body, vaſtly larger than 
the earth, will enlighten ſomewhat more 
than/ one half of it, and cauſe it pro- 
je& a long conical ſhadow, as repreſent- 
ed in plate LXXXIII. n“ 1. where 8 is 
the ſun, E the earth, and HBD its co- 
nical ſhadow. 

The height or length of this ſhadow, at 
the mean diſtance of the ſun, may be 
found by this proportion : as the tangent 
of the angle C BD, or the ſemi-diameter 
under which the ſun appears at the earth, 
wiz. AS=16': radius::1: the length 
of the ſhadow CB = 214.8 ſemi-diame- 
ters of the earth : but when the ſun is at 
its greateſt diſtance, the length of the 
thadow CB will be equal 217 of theſe 
ſemi-diameters. Hence it appears, that 
though the height of the ſhadow is near 
three times as great as the mean di- 
ſtance of the moon, yet it falls far ſhort 
of the diſtance of mars, and conſequent- 
ly can eclipſe none of the heavenly bodies 
but the moon. 

To find the height of the moon's ſhadow, 
ſuppoſed to be ſimilar to that of the earth, 
and conſequently proportional to the dia- 
meters of the baſes, the proportion 1s, 
as the diameter of the earth 100 to the 
diameter of the moon 28, lo is the mean 
altitude of the earth's ſhadow 214.8 to the 
altitude of that of the moon 607588 of 
the earth's ſemi-diameters. The ſhadow 
of the moon therefore will juſt reach the 
earth in her mean diſtance, which it can- 
not do in her apogee ; but in her perigee 
it will involve a ſmall part of the earth's 
ſurlace, 

Beſides the dark ſhadow of the moon, 
there is another, called the penumbra ; 
to repreſent which, let S (plate LXXXIV. 
n? 2.) be the tun, T the earth, D the 
moon, KCF and ABE the two lines 
touching the oppoſite limbs of the ſun and 
moon; then it is evident that CFEB 
will be the dark or abſolute ſhadow of the 
moon, in which a perſon on the earth's 
ſurface, between F and E, 1s wholly de- 
prived of the ſun's light. Again, let 
KBG and ACH be two other lines 
touching the ſides of the fun and moon 
alternately, and interſecting each other 
at the point I above the moon; then will 
HCBG, a fruſtum of the cone GIH, 
be the penumbra aboye-mentioned, in 
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which a ſpectator on the earth's ſur- 
face, between F and H, and E and G, 
will ſee part of the ſun, whilſt the reſt is 
eclipſed, 

To calculate the angle of the cone HIG, 
draw SB; then in the oblique triangle 
BIS, the external angle BID is equal 
to both the internal and oppoſte angles 
IBS and 18 B; but ISB, the angle un- 
der which the ſemĩ- diameter appears at 
the ſun, being inſenſibly ſmall, the angle 
BID will be equal to IBS, or KBs, 
equal to the apparent ſemi-diameter of 
the ſun. Therefore the part of the pe- 
numbral cone CIB is equal and ümilar 
to the dark ſhadow of the moon. 

Next, to find how much of the earth's 
ſurface can be at any time involved in 
the moon's dark ſhadow, or the quanti- 
ty of the arch EF (plate LXXXIII. 
no. ) let us ſuppoſe the-ſun to be in apo- 
gee, and the moon in perigee ; and, in 
this caſe, the height of the moon's ſha- 
dow will be about 61 femi-diameters, and 


the diſtance of the moon about 56 ;. that 


is, DK. =61, DT =56, and TE =1. 
In this caſe alſo, the half angle of the 
ſhadow TRE=15' 50%, as being leaſt 
of all. Then the proportion is: as 1, 
or the ſide TE to the tide IK 5; ſo 
is the fine of the ſemi-angle I KE 
15 50% to the line of the angle IE K 
i? 19/10“. Wherefore TEK+TKE 
=ATE=AE=1? 35'; the double of 
which FE is 39 10'=190o', or 220 miles, 
the diameter of the dark ſhadow on the 
ſurface of the carth when greateſt. 

Aſter a like manner you may find the 
diameter of the penumbral ſhadow at the 
earth, GEF H (plate LXXXIV. nd.) 
when greateſt of all, that is, when the 
earth is in perihelio, and the moon in 
apogee; for then will the ſun's apparent 
diameter be equal to 16! 257= TIG, 
the greateſt ſemi-angle of the conez and 
thence we ſhall find ID= 584 ſemi- 
diameters of the earth. In this caſe alſo, 
the diſtance of the moon from the earth 
is DT =64 ſemi-diameters. Therefore 
as TG=1 to Tl=1227, fo is the 
ſine of the angle TIG=16/ 23# to the 
fine of the angle IGN= 3; 42. But 
IGN=TIG+ITG, and therefore 
ITG=IGN—TIG= 3; 25; the 
double of which 70* 5o' G EFH 
4900 engliſh miles nearly, for the dia- 
meter of the penumbral ſhadow when 
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ram the principles of optics it is evident, 
that if the plane of the moon's orbit co- 
incided 
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there would neceſſarily be an eclipſe of the 
fun every new moon: thus, if 8 (plate 
LXXXIV. n“ 1.) repreſent the ſun, B 
the moon, and T the earth, ſince the ap- 
parent _—_— or diſc of the ſun is 
nearly the ſame with that of the moon, 


it muſt neceſſarily be hid or eclipſed as 


often as the new moon came between the 
earth and the fun. But if, as is really 
the caſe, the moon's orbit be not in the 
plane of the ecliptic, but inclined thereto 
under a certain angle, there may be 


a new moon, and yet no eclipſe of the 


fun. To illuſtrate this, let ABCDE 
be a circle in the plane of the ecliptic, 
deſcribed at the diſtance of the moon's 
orbit FG H, interſecting the ſame in the 
points B and D, and making an angle 
therewith ABF, whoſe meature is the 
arch GC, as being 9o® diſtant from the 
angular points or nodes B and D. Now 


it is evident if the arch G C be ſomewhat 


eater than the ſum of the apparent ſemi- 
iameters of the fun and moon, then at 
G, and ſome diſtance from G towards B, 
there may be a new moon, and yet no 
eclipſe of the ſun ; becauſe, in this cate, 
the diſc of the moon G is too much ele- 


vated or depreſſed above or below the ap- 


rent diſc or face of the ſun C, to touch 
it, much leſs to hide or eclipſe any part 
thereof. But at a certain point M (ibid.) 


in the moon's orbit, the moon will have 


a latitude only equal to the ſum of the 
ſemi-diameters of the fun and moon ; 
and, therefore, when the moon is new 
in that point, ſhe will appear to a ſpe&a- 
tor in the point Z, to touch the ſun only; 
from whence this point M is called the 
ecliptic limit, inaſmuch as it is impoſlible 
there ſhould happen a new moon in any 
part between it and the node B on each 
ſide, without eclipſing the fun leſs or 
more : thus, in the figure, may be ſeen 
a partial eclipſe at K, and a total one in 
the node itſelf B. 

What has hitherto been ſaid regards the 
phznomenon of an eclipſe of the ſun, as 
they appear to a ſpectator on the earth's 
ſurface, in whoſe zenith the moon then is, 
and where there is no refraction to alter 
the true latitude of the moon : but when 
the moon has any latitude, there the pro- 
ceſs of calculating the appearances of a ſo- 
lar eclipſe will 2 ſomewhat more com- 
plex, on account of the variation of the 
moon's latitude and longitude for every 
different altitude, and conſequently every 
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moment of the eclipſe. SeeREFR ACTION 
and PARALLAX. 

The beſt way of repreſenting a ſolar eclipſe 
is by a projection of the earth's diſc, and uf 
the ſection of the dark and penumbral ſha. 
dow, as they appear, or would appear, to 
a ſpectator at the diſtance of the moon in 
a right line joining the centers of the 
fun and the earth. In order to this, w. 
are to find the dimenſions of the apparent 
lemi-diameters of the earth, dark ſhadow, 
and penumbra at the diſtance of the moon. 
As to the firſt, viz. the earth's ſemi. 
diameter, it is equal to the moon's hon 


zontal parallax. That of the dark {1;4- * 


dow is thus eſtimatcd : let C (plate 
LXXXIII. n“ ;.) be the center of the 
moon, DB its diameter, DHB its der 
ſhadow, and K A L the penumbral cone, 
Then let EF be the diameter of the pe- 
numbra at the earth, and 16 that of the 
dark ſhadow, and draw CG and CF; 
then is the angle CGB=BHC+GC1, 
and lo GCH=BGC—BHC; that iz, 
the apparent ſemi-diameter of the dark 
ſhadow, is equal to the difference between 
the apparent ſemi-diameters of the {in 
and moon. In like manner the angle 
ECH=DEC+DAC; that is, the 
apparent ſemi-diameter of the penum\12, 
at the earth, is equal to the ſum of thi 
apparent ſemi-diameters of the moon and 
ſun. Now the ſemi-diameters of the ſun 
and moon, and alſo the moon's horizon- 
tal parallax, are all ready calculated tor 
their various diſtances from the earth, 
and for the leaſt, mean, and greateſt ex- 
centricity of the lunar orbit, in the attro- 
nomical tables. Therefore, let AE 
(plate LXXXIII. n* z.) repreſent a 
ſmall portion of the annual orbit, and 
FH the viſible path of the center of the 
lunar ſhadows, which will exaGtly cor- 
reſpond to the poſition of the moon's or + 
bit with reſpect to the ecliptic in the hea- 
vens ; ſo that the point of interlection Q 
will be the node, and the angle H 2 E 
the angle of inclination of the lunar or- 


bit to the plane of the ecliptic, which 1s 


about 5d Hence, if POS repreſent 
the diſc of the earth, according to the or- 
thographic projection, in the ſeveral place 
Q.B, C, D, whoſe ſemi-diameter 1 
made equal to the number of minutes in 
the moon's horizontal parallax at the 
time of the eclipſe ; and if, in the path 
of the ſhadows in the points Q, R, N, 
G, we deſcribe a ſmall circle whoſe ſemi- 
diameter is equal to the difference of the 

ſemi-diamctcs 
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&ni-diameters of the ſun and moon, that 
will be the circular ſection of the moon's 
dark ſhadow at the diſtance of the earth: 
again, if a circle is deſeribed on the ſime 
center, with a ſemi diameter equal to the 
ſum of the ſemi-diameters of the tun and 
moon, it will repreſent the penumbral 
ſnadow, expreſſed by the dotted Arca. 
Here then it is evident, that if the moon, 
when new, be at the diſtance G (ibid.) 
from the node, the penumbral ſhadow 
will not fall near the earth's diſe, and fo 
there cannot poſſibly happen an eclipte. 
Again, if the moon's diſtance from the 
node be equal to QN, the penumbral 
ſhadow will juſt touch the diſc, and con- 
ſequently $3 C is the ecliptic limit, which 
may be found by the following analogy, 
diz. as the line of the angle Ng C= 
© zo (the angle of inclination of the 
lunar orbit to the plane of the ecliptic) 
is to the radius == 90?, fo is the logarithm 
of the fide NC=TC+NT=G62% ic“ 
+16' 520 T 16'23"=95'25" to the loga- 
rithm of the ſide 8 C equal to the eclip- 
tic limit, which is found to be 169 367, 
beyond which diſtance from the node Q 
there can be no eclipſe ; and within that 
chſtance, it the moon be new, the ſhadow 
wil fall on ſome part of the earth's diſc, 
as at B; where all thoſe places over 
which the ſhadows pats, will fee the fun 
eclipſed, in part only by the dotted pe- 
numbral ſhadow; but the tun will be cen- 
trally eclipſed in all places over which the 
center of the ſhadows pals, and if the 
moon be new in the node, then will the 
center of the ſhadows pals over the center 
of the diſc, as repreſented at 2. Inthis 
caſe, if the apparent diameter of the moon 
be greater than that of the ſun, the face of 
the fun will be wholly eclipſed to all places 
over which the center of the ſhadow paſſes; 
but if not, the ſun will only be centrally 
echpſed, his circumference appearing iu 
the form of a bright annulus, or lumm- 
ous ring ; the width whereof will be equal 


to the difference of the diameters of the 


luminaries. The diſc of the earth, here 
projected, repreſents the caſe of an eclipſe 
on an equinoctial day; AK being the 
ecliptic, ZE Q the equator, X Y the axis 
of the ecliptic, P'S the axis of the equator, 
P and $ the north and ſouth poles, &c. 
By this projection the paſſage of ſhadows 
over the earth's diſc may be exhibited for 
any place of the ſun, or declination of 
the moon. 
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As to the calculation of eclipſes of the 
ſun, it is at beſt but a troubleſome buſi- 
neſs, which depends upon the following 
data: 1. The mean conjunction, and 
ſrom thence the true conjunction, toge- 
ther with the place of the luminaries at 
the apparent time of true conjunction. 
2, Ihe apparent time of the viſible new 
moon, at the apparent time of the true 
conjunction. 3. The apparent latitude at 
the apparent time of the viſible conjunc- 
tion. From theſe data, the other quæſita 
may he obtained; fo that the greateſt 
1 of the trouble ariſes from the paral- 
axes of longitude and latitude, without 
which the calculation of ſolar eclipſes 
would be the ſame with that of lunar 
ONES, 

Aflronomy of lunar EcLipsEs. Theſe be- 
ing occationed by the immerſion of the 
moon into the earth's ſhadovr, all that 
we have to do, in order to delineate a lu- 
nar eclipſe, is to calculate the apparent 
ſemidiameter of the earth's ſhadow at the 
moon. Thus, let AB (plate LXXXIII. 
n* 6.) repreſent the earth, T its center, 
AEB its conical ſhadow, DC the dia- 
meter of a ſection thereof at the moon; 
and drawing DT, we have the outward 
angle ADT=DTE+DET; ſo that 
DITE=ADT-—DET ; that is, the 
angle DT E, under which the ſemi · dia- 
meter of the earth's ſhadow appears at 
the diſtance of the moon, is equal to the 
difference hetween the moon's horizontal 
parallax AD T, and the ſemi-diameter 
of the tun DET. If, therefore, AE, 
(ibid. n 4.) repeeſent the path of the 
earth's ſhadow at the diftance of the moon 
near the node , and FH a part of the 
lunar orhit, and the ſection of the earth's 
madow be delineated at „ B, 8 D 3 
and the full moon at , I, N, G; then 
it is evident there can be no eclipſe of the 
moon, where the leaſt diſtance of the 
centers of the moon and ſhadow exceeds 
the tum of their ſemi-diameters, as at D. 
But where this diſtance is leſs, the moon 
mult be eclipſed cither in part or wholly, 
as at B and gg; in which latter caſe the 
moon paſſes over the diameter of the ſha- 
dow. But in a certain poſition of the 
ſhadow, as at C, the leaſt diſtance of the 
centers, NC, is equal to the ſum of the 
ſemi-diameters ; and conſequently g C 
is the ecliptic limit for lunar eclipſes : to 
find which, we have this analogy, as the 
fine of the angle Ng C= 9g? (the in- 
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clination of the moon's orbit to the plane 
of the ecliptic) is to the radius, lo is the 
logarithm of the fide NC=63' 12 to the 
logarithm of the fide 4 C= 125 
the ecliptic limit, Hence, if the moon 
be at a leſs diſtance from the node 


then 12 f, there will be an echpſe; 


otherwile none can happen. 

If the earth had no atmoſphere, the ſha— 
dow would be abſolutely dark, and the 
moon involved in it quite invitible ; but, 
by means of the atmoſphere, many of the 
ſolar rays are retracted into, and mixe( 
with the ſhadow, whereby the nioon is 
rendered viſible in the midſt of it, and 
of a duſky red colour. 

For calculating ecliples of the moon, the 
following data are neceſſary: 1. Her true 
diſtance from the node, at the mean con- 
junction. 2. The true time of the op- 
poſition, together with the tive place of 
the ſun and moon, reduced to the echp- 
tic. 3. The moon's true latitude, at the 
time of the true conjunction, and the di- 
ſtance of the luminaries trom the earth: 
allo their horizontal parallaxes, and ap- 
parent ſemi-diameters. 4. Ihe true ho- 
rary motions of the moon and ſun, and 
the apparent ſemi- diameter of the earth's 
ſhadow. With theſe data it is eaſy to 
find the duration, beginning, middle, 
and quantity of ecliples. 


EC11”SEs of the ſatellites, See SATELLITES, 
ECLIPTIC, in attronomy, a great circle 


of the ſphere, ſuppoled to be drawn thro" 
the middle of the zodiac, making an angie 
with the equinoctial of about 239 300, 
which is the ſun's greateſt declination ; 
or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is that path 


or way among the fixed ſtars, that the 


earth appears to deſcribe, to an eye placed 
in the tun. 

Some call it via hit, the way of the fun, 
becauſe the ſun, in his apparent annual 
motion, never deviates from it, as all the 
other planets do, more or leſs. See the 
articles GLOBE and ZODIAC, 

It is called ecliptic, by reafon all eclipſcs 
happen when the planets are in or near 
its nodes. See the article NopE. 

The axis ef the ecliptic is a right line 
ſuppoſed to paſs through the center of the 
tun, and to be perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic ; and the points in the 
heavens, to which this axis points, are 
called the poles thereof ; and the great 
circles, paſſing through theſe poles, will 
be perpendicular to its plane, and there- 


tore are called its ſecondaries, and ſome- 


umes eircle: of longitude, . 
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As to the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 
angle which its plane makes with that of 
the equinoctial, it is found to vary; the 
mean obliquity being ound by Dr. Brad. 
ley to be 232 28! 20”, who ſuppoſes this 
variation may be owing to a nutation of 
tie earth's axis, or to a gradual ap- 
pronch of the ecliptic to the equinoctlal, 
at about the rate of 1“ in ico years. 

ECL1PTIC, in geography, a great circle on 
the terreſtial globe, not only antwerin 
to, but falling within the plane of the 
celettial ecliptic. See GLOBE, 

ECLOGUE, exxoyn, in poetry, a kind of 
paitoral compolition, or a ſmall clegant 
poem, in a natural tunple ſtyle, 
article PASTORALI.. 

Ihe eclogue, in its primary intention, is 
the ſame thing with the idyllium, but 
cultom has made ſome difference between 
them, and appropriated the name eclogue 
to pieces wherem ſhepherds are intro- 
duced, and idyllium to thoſe written like 
eclogues, but without any ſhepherds 
in them. The eclogue then is properly 
an image of paſtoral life, upon which ac- 
count the matter is low, and ts genius 
humble. Its buſineis is to deicrihe the 
loves, 2 iques, jealouſies, intrigues, 
and other adventures of ſhepherds ; ſo 
that its character muſt be {imple, the wit 
eaſy, and the expreſſion familiar. Then 
the true character of the eclogue is fim- 
plicity and modeſty; its figures are neat, 
the paſſions tender, the motions ealy, and 
though ſometimes it may have little tranſ- 
ports, and delpans,yet it never rifes ſo high 
as to be tierce or violent. Its narrations ate 
ſhort,delcriptions little, the thoughts inge- 
nious, the manners innocent, the language 
pure, the verſe flowing, the expreſſions 
plain, and all the diſcourſe natural. 
The models in this fort of poetry are 
Theocritus and Virgil, who both have 
tome eclogues of a totty character. The 
eclogue therefore occaſionally raiſes its 
voice : yet M. Fontenelle blames ſome 
modern poets for having made matters of 
high concern the {ubje&t of ſome of their 
eclogues, and cauſed their ſhepherds tg 
the praiſes of kings and heroes. The 
Italians are thought faulty in this reſpect, 
for aiming generally to be too witty ce 
ſuperbe in their ſtyle: however, fince the 
eſtabliſhment of the Academy of Arcadi- 
ans at Rome, the taſte for eclogues has 
been greatly improved amongſt them. 
Some imagine the name eclogue to have 
been originally applied to fuch poems 45 
were wrote in imitation of others: uct 


See the 
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are the Eclogues of Virgil, which are only 
imitations of "Theocritus. 

ECLOGUE is alſo applied to certain compo- 
ſitions in proſe: ſuch are thoſe of Strabo, 
Diodorus, Sc. in which ſente, the word 
ſignifies only an extract, or collection. 

ECOUTE;”, in the manege, a pace or mo— 
tion of a horſe, when he rides well upon 
the hands and the heels, is compactly put 
upon his haunches, and hears or liſtens to 
the heels or ſpurs, and continues duly bal- 
lanced between the heels, without throw- 
ing to either hide, This happens when a 
horſe has a fine ſenſe of the aids of the 
hand and heel. 

ECPHONESIS, the fame with exclama- 
tion, See the article EXCLAMATION, 
ECPHORA, in architecture, commonly 
ſignifies the diſtance between the extremi- 
ty of a member or moulding, and the 
naked of the column, or any other part it 

projets from. 

Some authors, however, account for the 
ecphora from the axis of the column, 
and define it to be rhe right line inter- 
cepted between the axis and the outer- 
moſt ſurface of a member or mould- 


ing. | 

ECPHRACTICS, in medicine, remedies 
which attenuate and remove obſtructions. 
See the articles ATTENUANTS and 
DEOBSTRUENTS, 

ECPIESMA, in ſurgervy, a fort of fracture 
of the cranium, when the bones are much 
ſhattered, and, prefling inwardly, affect 
the membranes of the brain. 

EFOCPIESMA, in pharmacy, ſignifies the maſs 
remaining after the juices of vegetables 
have been preſſed out: and, in this ſenſe, 
is the ſame as magma. It ſometimes ſur- 
ther imports the juice preſſed out. 

ECPIESMIUS, exnuon®-, in the antient 
writers of medicine, a word uſed to ex- 
_ a diſtemperature of the eye, con- 
ſting in a very great prominence of the 
entire globe of the eye, which is, as it 
were, thruſt ont of its ſocket or orbit, by 
a great flux of humours, or an inflam- 
mation. 

LCPUCTICA, in pharmacy, the ſame 
with incraſſants. See IN cRASGABTS. 
ECSTATICI, exp line, in grecian anti- 
quity, a ſort of diviners, who were caft 
into trances or ecſtaſies, in which they 
lay like dead men, or perſons afleep, de- 
prived of all ſenſe or motion, but after 
lome time (it may be days, or months, 
or years, for Epimenides the Cretan is 
reported to have lain in this poſture ſe- 
venty-fixe years) returning to themſelves, 
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STIL 


gave ſtrange relations of what they had 
een and heard. 


ECTASIS, in grammar, the ſame with di- 


aitole. See the article DIASTOLE. 


ECTHESIS, in church-hiſtory, a conſeſ- 


ſion of faith, in the form of an edict, 
publiſhed in the year 639, by the emperor 
Heraclius, with a view to pacify the 
troubles occaſioned by the eutychian he- 
rely in the eaſtern church. However, 
the ſame prince revoked it, on being in- 
tormed that pope Severinus had condemn - 
ed it, as favouring the monothelites; de- 
claring at the ſame time, that Sergius, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, was the au- 
thor of it. 

ex9%i;, among latin 
grammarians, a figure of proſody where- 
by the n at the end of a word, when the 
following word begins with a vowel, is 
el:ded, or cut off, together with the vowel 
preceding it, for the ſake of the meaſure 
of the verſe : thus they read mult” ile, 
for multum ile. 

The reaſon of an ecthlipſis, which in la- 
tin verſe ought always to take place when 
the immediately following word begins 
with a vowel, is to prevent the harſhneſs 
of an hiatus, or concourſe of vowels. 


ECTROPIUM, in ſurgery, is when the 


eye-lids are iuverted, or retracted to as to 
ſhew their internal or red ſurface, and 
cannot ſutficiently cover the eye. Some- 
times thts is a {imple or original diforder, 
and ſometimes only a ſymptom, or con- 
{equence of another, as an inflammation, 
ſarcoma, tumour, Sc. When the diſor- 
der is ſimple, or original, it generally 
ariſes from a contraction of the ikin of the 
eye-lid, by the ſcar of a wound, ulcer, 
burn, &c. or trom an induration and 
contraction of the ſkin after an inflamma- 
tion; and ſometimes it may proceed, in 
a great meaſure, from the uſe of aſtrin- 
gent collyria injudiciouſly applied, in 
diſorders of the eyes. 
The cure of this diſorder conſiſts in elon- 
gating, or relaxing, the external {kin of 
the eye: lid fo as to cover the eye, When 
the diſorder 1s recent, it will be belt to 
try the application of emollients, ſuch as 
the vapours of hot milk or water, oil of 
almonds, or olives, mucilage of quince- 
ſeeds, hare's foot, ung. dialthææ, Sc. 
to be continued for 35 days on the 
lcar, or contracted ſkin of the eye-lid, 
which muſt be often extended, either up- 
wards or downwards, according as the 
diforder is in the upper or lower lid. 
And every night, when the patient gocs 
6P 2 to 
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to bed, it will be proper to bring the eve- 
lids cloſe to ot other, and to reſtrain 
them cloſe by plaſter, compreſs, and 
bandage, to be renewed every night. It 
none of theſe means take effect, it will bg 

roper firſt to make a ſemilunar inciſion 
in the external ſkin of the eye-lid, next 
its tarſus ; making the angles of the inci- 
ſion downwards in the upper lid, and up- 
ward :n the lower lid, chat the ſkin may 
be elongated. If the ſkin does not appear 
to he let out enough by one inciſion, two 
or three more mutt be made, running pa- 
rallel to the firſt, and about the diſtance 
of a ſmall packthread from each other, and 
when the eyr- lid is thus ſufficiently elonga - 
ted, the inciſions muſt firſt be ſtuffed with 
dry lint, and then with lint armed with vul- 
nerary unguent ; and laſtly, a piece of 
ſticking plaſter ſhould be faſtened to the 
margin of the-eye-lid, to keep it extended 
either up or down; which method ſhould 
be continued till the eye-lids ſhut cloſe. 
When the diſorder ariſes from an inflam- 
mation, or fleſhy excreſcence within the 
eye-lid, the inflammation muſt be remov- 
ed, and arming the eye with a defenſitive 
plate, the excreſcence muſt be removed 
by lapis infernalis. When the ſkin of 
the eye- lid has continued violently diſtort- 
ed from the patient's birth, there are ſel- 
dom any hopes of curing it. 

ECTYLOTICS, in pharmacy, remedies 
proper for conſuming callolities. See the 
article CALLUS, 

ECT YPE, ua, among antiquarians, an 

impreſſion of a medal, ſeal, or ring, or 
a figured copy of an inſcription, or other 
antient monument, 

ECU, or Escv, a ſrench crown, for the 
value of which ice the article Coix. 

ECUSSON, in heraldry, a little eſcutcheon, 
See the article ESCUTCHEON. 

EDDISH, or Eap15H, the latter paſture, 
or graſs that comes aſter mowing, or 
ee otherwiſe called eagraſs, earſli, 
and etch. 

EDDY-T1ipe, or EDDY-WATER, among 
ſeamen, is where the water runs back 
contrary to the tide ; or that which hin- 
ders the free paſſage of the ſtream, and 
ſo cauſes it to return again. 

EpDY-WIND is that which returns, or is 
beat back from a ſail, mountain, or any 
thing that may hinder its paſſage. 

EDESSA, See the article ORA. 

EDGE, in general, denotes the ſide or 
border of a thing; but is more particu- 
larly uſed for the ſharp ſide of ſome wea- 
pon, inſtrument, or tool: thus we (ay, 
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the edge cf a word, knife, chiſſel, Sr. 
In the lea - language, a ſhip is ſaid to edge 
in with another, when making up to it, 

EDGINGS, among gardeners, the ſeries 
of {ina}l but durable plants, ſet round 
the edges or borders of flower-beds, Sc. 
The beſt and mott durable plants for thi; 
uſe is box, which, if well planted, and 
rizhtly managed, will continue in ſtrengtl, 
and beauty for many years. The ſeaſons 
for planting theſe are the autumn and very 
early in the ipring ; and the beſt ſpecie, 
for this purpole is the dwarf dutch box. 
The edgings ot box are now only plant- 
ed on the ſides ot borders next walls, and 
not, as was ſome time ſince the faſhion, 
all round borders, or fruit-beds, in the 
middle of gardens, unleſs they have a 
gravel- walk between them, in which cas 
it lerves to keep the earth of che border; 
trom waſhing down on the waiks in hard 
rains, and fouling the gravel. Dailies, 
thrift, or ſea-july-ſlowers, and chamo- 
mile are alto uſed, by ſome, for this pur- 
pole ; but they grow out of form, and 
require yearly tranſplanting. 

EDHELING, edbelingus, the fame with 
atheling. See ATHELING, 

EDICT, ed:#uzz, in matters of polity, an 
order or inſtrument, ſigned and ſcaled by 
a prince, to ſerve as a law to his ſubjcQs, 
We fiu frequent mention ct the edic's ct | 
the prætor, the ordinances of that ofhcer 
in the roman law. In the french law, 
the edits are of ſeveral kinds; ſome im- 
porting a new Jaw or regulation; others, 
tae erection of new - othces ; ettablith- 
ments of duties, rents, Cc. and fowe- 
tunes articles of pacification. In France 
edicts are much the ſame as a proclama— 
tion is with us, but with this difference, 
that the former have the authority of 8 
law in themſelves, from the power which 
iſſues them forth; whereas the latter rc 
only declarations of a law, to which they 
refer, and have no power in tlicmlelvcs, 
Edicts can have no room in Britain, be- 
cauſe that the enacting of laws is lodge! 
in the parliament, and not in the King. 
Edicts are all ſealed with green-wax, t 
ſhew that they are perpetual and irrevoc- 
able. 

EDIFICE, the ſame with building. bee 
the article ButLDIxG. 

EDILE, or Ap1iLt. See ZEDILE. 

EDINBURGH, the capital city of Scct- 
land, fituated about one mile ſouth d 
Leith and of the firth of Forth, eight) 
two miles north weſt of Newcaſtle, a 
about thrze hundred north-weſt of vo 
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EDMOND'S-BURY. 
LDUCA TION, the inſtructing children, 
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don: welt long. 3®, and north lat. 56“. 
Here the parliament of that antient King- 
dom uſed to aſſemble, before its union 
with England; aud here the fupreme 
courts of juſtice for North Britain are ſtill 
held. It has likewiſe a celebrated uni- 
verſity, and exceeds all the cities of the 
world for the loftineſs ot its buildings, 
which are all of hewn ſtone, ſalhed, and 
ten, eleven, or more ſtories high : it is 
alſo remarkable tor the ſpaciouinets of 
its High- ſtreet, its Caſtle, the palace of 
Holyrood-houſe, Cc. 


EDITOR, a perlon of learning, who has 


the care of an impreſiion of any work, 
particularly that of an antient author: 
thus Eraſmus was a great editor; the lou- 
vain doors, Scaliger, Petavius, F. Sir- 
mond, biſhop Walton, Mr. Hearne, Mr. 
Ruddiman, Sc. are likewiſe tamous 
editors. 

See BUR. 


and youth in general, in ſuch branches ot 
knowledge and polite exerciſes, as are 
ſuitable to their genius and ſtation. 
Education is a very extenſive ſubject, that 
has employed the thoughts and pens of 
the greatelt men: Locke, the archbiſhop 
of Cainbray. Tanaquil Faber, M. Crou- 
ſaz, and Rollin may be conſulted on this 
head. 

The principal aim of parents ſhould be, to 
know what ſphere of life their children ate 
deſigned to act iu; what education ĩs really 
ſuitable for them; what will be the con- 
ſequence of neglecting that; and what 
chance a ſuperior education will give 
them, for their advancement inthe world. 
Their chief Rudy ſhould be to give their 
children ſuch a degrce of knowledge, 5 
will qualify them to fill ſome certain poſt 
or ſtation in life: in ſhort, to fit them 
for an employment ſuited to their condi- 
tion and capacity, ſuch as will make them 
happy in themſelves, and uſeſul to lociety. 
T he education of a nobleman ſhould con- 
tain every thing that is both uletul and 
ornamental. Next to languages, he ought 
to be inſtructed in philolophy and hiſtory, 
particularly the * of his own nation. 
He ſhould alſo be made acquainted with 
the cuſtoms, laws, and manners of dif- 
ferent ſtates, but more eipecially with the 
conſtitution of his own country. To this 
fold learning ſhould be added the einbel- 
liſu ment of polite literature, poetry, pajnt- 


ing, and mulic ; and, to complete the 


education, dancing, tencing, ding, and 
archirotture. rs n 
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As to the education of gentlemen, the 
plan above laid down will in general hold 
good, Every gentleman of fortune ſhould 
certainly give all his tons the education 
of gentlemen ; but the eldeſt ought to be 
graced with every ornament. Parents of 
this claſs, beſides carefully attending to 
the genus, temper, and inclinations of 
their younger ſons, ſhould reſolve on an 
3 ſuited to them; which being 
ſettled, they are to purlue their educa- 
tion accordingly. The three learned 
proteſſions, divinity, law, and phylic, 
require each a ſpecies of learning proper 
to itſelt. But beſides theſe, the ſea, the 
army, and the exchange, with many 
ether genteel employments, are open for 
tom to engage in: and hence appears 
not only the neceſſity of conſidering their 
fortune, but attending to their genius, 
temper and inclinations. 
As many among the mercantile claſs are 
deſcended of the beſt gentlemen's families, 
and as interinarriages are frequent be- 
tween them, it is highly proper that che ir 
children ſhould be genteelly educated. 
However, even in this, regard ſhould 
be had to their own fortune, and the rcal 
profpetts before them: for nothing can 
be a greater misfortune than to educate a 
boy like a fine gentleman, and not be 
able to lupport it. A learned education 
is needleis, in the cale before us; but 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and drawing, are extremely proper, or la- 
ther abſolutely neceſſary. 
With regard to manners, the quality 
ſtould be cautioned never to fink beneath 
their rank; and while they learn to be 
humble, they muſt carefully avoid being 
mean, The gentry ſhould approach as 
near to the quality in good behaviour, and 
politenels, as poſſible: and as to the trading 
part of the people, they ſhould be taught 
that every thing coarte, vulgar, and mean 
is highly unbecoming them; is not only 
abutng the taculties providence has fur- 
niſhed them with, but is debafing their 
nature, 
Before we conclude this article, it will be 
proper to take notice of the impropriety 
and inconvenience of not teaching young 
people to think and act of thenuelves. 
The ait of a 2 and the leſſons of 
a preceptor, change a child into a youth; 
they infule into him a greater ſhare of 
knowledge than he could be naturally 
ſuppoſed to have at his age. But this 
very child, when he arrives to that ſtage 
of life in which he muſt think, ſpeak, 
and 
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and act of himſelf, is ſtripped all of a ſud- 


den of his premature merit. His ſummer 


is far from anſwering the fine bloſſoms ot 


his fpring. The too ſolicitous education 
he has received, becomes rather prejudi- 
cial to him, by reaſon of its being the oc- 
caſion of his falling into the dangerous 
habit of letting other people think for him, 
His mind has * an internal lazi- 
neſs, which makes him wait for external 
impulſes to reſolve and to act. The mind 
contracts a lazineſs with as much facility 
as the legs and feet. A man who never 
ſtirs without the aſſiſtance of ſome vehicle, 
becomes ſoon incapable of the ſame free ule 
of his legs, as a perſon that has been con- 
ſtantly accuſtomed to walk. As, there- 
fore, we muſt lend a hand to the one 
when he walks, ſo we muſt help the 
other to think, and even to will: where- 
as in a child bred up with leſs care, his 


inward part labours of itſelf, and his 


mind grows active. He Jearns to reaſon 
and determine of himſelf, in the ſame 
manner as other things are learned, At 
length he attains to argue and reſolve 
rightly, by mere dint of reaſoning and re- 
flecting on the cauſe of his deception, 
when the events convince him of the error 
of his judgment. 


EDULCORATION, in pharmacy, the 


fame with dulcifying. See the article 
DUuLCIFYING. 


EDULCORATION, in chemiſtry, the ſepa- 


rating, by a waſhing, or ſolution, in wa- 
ter, the ſalt that any body may be im- 
pregnated with, or thoſe that may be left 
adhering to a body, after any operation. 
See the article ABLUTION. 

The folution here ſpoke of, is in metals 
only, and is properly a kind of moiſt 
one, the ſaline parts adhering to bodics 
not ſoluble in water, being by that men- 
ſtruum taken up, and eaten off from the 
body, and the ſolution afterwards ſepa- 
rated from the remaining ſolid, either by 
ſubſidence or filtration. See the article 
F1LTRATION. 

It is proper in this operation to enlarge 
the ſurface of the body to be edulcorat- 
ed, by pounding it in a mortar, that the 
ſolution may have the ſpeedier ſucceſs ; 
and for this purpoſe it ſhould always be 
kept ſtirring with a ſtick, while the water 
is on it, that all the parts of the body to 
be edulcorated, which otherwiſe would 
ſome of them fink to the bottom, may be 
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greatly facilitated. Boiling water is, ir 
{ome caſes, requiſite; for the heat of that, 
by the inward motion and rarefaction i: 
occaſiuns, promotes in an extraordinar, 
manner ſaline ſolutions. Very frequen: 
repetitions of this operation are neceſſary ; 
and, atter all, a nice experiment will al. 
ways find ſome ſmall portion of ſalts re- 
maining. 

EL, anguilla, m ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of murzna. See MURZ Na. 

The common eel is the imple coloured 
murzna, with the lower jaw longeſt : it 
has three fins, v!z. two peRtoral ones, 
ſtanding one on each ſide ; and a ſingle 
low back-fin, which beginning at ſome 
diſtance from the hs runs along 
the back to the tail, and comes up again 
continuous as far as the anus: the extre 
mity of this fin, which forms what may 
be called the tail, is neither round nor 
ſquare, but ſubacute. See plate LXXXV, 
hg. 1. 

It is common in all our freſh water, 
ponds, ditches, and rivers ; and its ge- 
neral ſtandard is about two feet in length, 
though ſome are often caught much 
larger. 

The fat of ecls is accounted vulneray, 
and good in an alopecia, caſes of den- 
neſs, and the hzmorrhoids. 

Fel-fiſhing is of divers kinds, as ſnig— 
gling, bobbing, Sc. Sce FrsminG. 
Tbe filver-eel may be catched with feve- 
ral ſorts of baits, as powdered beef, lobs, 
or garden- worms, minnows, hens-guts, 
fiſh-garbage, Cc. The moſt proper time 
for taking them is in the night, faſten- 
ing your line te the bank-fides, with your 
laying-hook in the water : or a line may 
be thrown with good ſtore of hooks, bait- 
ed and plummed, with a float to diſcover 
where the line lies, that they may be ta- 
ken up in the morning. 


Microſcopic Ex uss, thoſe diſcovered by the 


microſcope in pepper-water and other in- 
fuſions of plants, as well as in the ſecd 
of meſt animals. See ANIMALCULES. 


Sea-EEL, angeuilla marina, a fiſh otherwiſc 


called conger; being a ſpecies of mu- 
rena, with the upper edge of the back- 
fin black. Sce the articles CONGER and 
MURZNA, 


EEL-BACKED, an appellation given to ſuch 


E 


made equally, at one time or other, con- 


tiguous to the particles of the edulcorat- 
ing fluid, by which all the ſolutions are 


horſes as have black liſts along their back. 
EL-POUT, the engliſh name of a fiſh ct 
the gadus-kind, with three fins on the 
back, cirti at the mouth, and the two 
jaws equal : the generality of authors 
call it muſtela fluviatilis. See Gapvs. 
EEL-SPEAR, 


E F F 
EkI-sPEAR, a forked inſtrument with three 
or four jagged teeth, uſed for catching ot 
eels: that with the four teeth is beſt, 
which they ſtrike into the mud at the bot- 
tom of the river, and if it ſtrike againſt 
any eels, it never fail; to bring them 


up. 

EFFAR E,, or EFFRAYE!, in heraldry, a 
term applied to a beaſt rearing on its hind 
legs, as if it were frighted or provoked. 

EFFECT, ma general ſenſe, is that which 
reſults from, or is produced by, any caule, 
See the article CAusk. 

EFFECTS, in commerce, law, &c. the goods 
poſſeſſed by any perion, whether move- 
able or immoveable. See CHATTELS, 
Goons, &c. 

EFFECTS, in the manege, the motions of 
the hand that ſerve to conduct the horſe. 
See the article Alps. 

There are four effects of the hand, or 
ſe of the bridle, 
forwards, to give 
im in, and to turn 

the hand either to thehright or leſt. 

EFFEC TIONS, in ge&getry, are uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe with the geometrical con- 
ſtruction of propoſitions, and often of 
problems and practices, which, when they 
are deducible from, or founded upon, 
ſome general propoſition, are called the 
geometrical eftections thereunto belong- 


ing. 

EFFERDING, a town of upper Auſtria, 
about ten miles weſt of Lintz. 

EFFERVESCENCE, in a general ſenſe, 
ſignifies a flight degree of ebullition in 
liquors expoſed to a due degree of heat: 
but the chemilts apply it to that in- 
teſtine motion excited in various fluicls, 
either by the mixture of fluids with. 
others of a different nature; or by drop- 
ing falts, or powders, of various kinds 
into fluids. 
The two moſt common oppoſites, acids 
and alkalis, on being mixed, caute a 
great ebullition, or froching, but no 
great heat: but the ſolution of ſome 
metals in aquatortis, caule intenſe heat, 
and emit flame. The mixing aromatic 
oils with acid mineral ſpirits, actually 
kindle and burn with violent exploſions; 
and ſome vegetable ſubſtances, putri- 
fying with moiſture, will, ſometimes, 
heat ſo as to kindle whatever lies dry 
about that part of the heap where the 
utrefaction happens. 
ED efferveicences are diſtinguiſhed 
into hot and cold; that which pro- 
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duces heat in the ſubſtances ſo mixt, is 
called a hot efferveſcence, but if no heat 
is excited, it is called a cold efferveſcence. 
Among the mixtures that excite a cold 
efferveſcence, is that of powdered coral 
mixt with diſtilled vinegar ; which is ac- 
counted for hence, by Chauvin, that the 
pores of the coral heing very great, it 
may be eaſily diſſolved in the acid ſpirit, 
without any great friction, or colliſion 
of the parts, ſuch as would be neceſſary 
to generate any conſiderable heat. 
The principal bodies in which efferveſcen- 
ces happen, according to Boerhaave, are, 
1. Native vegetable acids, as moſt juices 
ot trees, ſhrubs, and plants that run in 
the ſpring 3 moſt juices of unripe ſum- 
mer fruits ; particular juices, remaining 
acid when ripe, as of oranges, citrons, 
lemons, tamarinds, ſorrel, wood-ſorrel; 
termented acid vegetables, as the meals 
when they turn ſour ; rheniſh and Mo- 
ſelle wine, and tartar vegetables twice 
termented ; native and diſtilled vinegars ; 
the acids of animals from tartiſh or acid 
vegetable aliment, as in the chyle, ſour 
milk, whey, butter-milk. 2. The na- 
tive acids of foſſils; as the acid of ſul- 
phur, alum or vitriol ; or thoſe acids as 
they lye concealed in ſulphur, or vitriol 
tones; or as thence extracted by a vio- 
lent fire ; or a ſtronger acid, as in the 
ipirit of nitre, ſalt, alum, vitriol, and 
ſulphur. 3. True fixed alkaiies, made 
of any vegetable matter, by burning the 
more volatile alkalies, whether ſponta- 
neous, as in garlic, onions, ſcurvy-grals, 
muſtard, c. produced by putrefaction 
from animal or vegetable ſubjects, or 
procured from the tame by diſtillaticn 
and burning. 4. Certain bodies im- 
properly called alkalies, only on account 
of agreeing therewith in fermenting with 
acids: theſe are almoſt all the boles, 
bones, chalk, clays, coral, crab-eyes 
earths, horns, hoots, nails, pearls, ſhelk, 
ſtones and teeth. $5. The teven metals. 
6. The lemimetals ; antimony, bitmuth, 
lapis calaminaris, lapis hæmatites, lime, 
Tc. 
Hence we have four general rules, viz. 
1. The bodies of the firſt claſs con- 
ſtantly make an efferveſcence with thoſe 
of the ſecond and thud, either ſooner or 
latter, more or leſs; or as they are 
weak or ſtrong, The efferveſcence con- 
tinues till the point of ſaturation is gained, 
then ceaſes, and the acrimony, after a 
full faturation, is generally ſoftened, 
2. The 
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2. The bodies of the firit claſs make 
an efferveſcence with thoſe of the fourth, 
and at the end of the ſaturation, vitriols 
are ufually produced. 3. The bodies 
of the firſ claſs act in the fame manner 
with thoſe of the fifth. 4. The bodies 
of the ſecond, third, fourth; and fifth 
claſſes, being mixed together, are ſcarce 
found to make any efterveſcence. 

EFFERVESCENCE, in vintage, a term ap- 

propriated by Portzius and others, to 
tignify that working of wine which is 
by ſome improperly called fermentation, 
thereby confounding two very different 
things. See the article FERMENTA- 
TION. ; 

EFFICACIOUS, a term uſed by divines, 
in ſpeaking of grace; importing ſuch 
grace, as never fails to produce its effect. 
See the article GRACE. 

EFFICIENT cCavsE. See CavsF. 

EFFICIENTS, in arithmetic, the fame 
with factors. See FACTOR. 

EFFIGY, effetes, the portrait, ngure, or 
exact repreſentation of a perſon. 

EFFLORESCENCE, among phyſicians, 
the ſame with exanthema. See the ar- 
ticle EXANTHEMA. 

EFFLUENT FEVER, the fame with an 
inflammatory one. See the article Ix- 
FLAMMATORY. 

EFFLUVIUM, in pbyſiology, a term much 

uſed by philoſophers and phyſicians, to 

expreſs the minute partigles, which ex- 
hale from moſt, if not all, terreſtrial 
bodies in form of inſenkble vapours. See 
the articles VAPOUR and EXHALATION. 

Sometimes indeed, theſe efluvia become 

viſible, and are ſeen aſcending in form 

of ſmoak ; conſtituting what, in ani- 
mals and plants, makes the matter of 
rſpiration. See PERSPIRATION, 

Noching can exceed the ſubtility of the 

odoriferous effluvia of plants, and other 

bodies. Mr. Boyle tells us, that 
having expoſed to the open air a certain 
quantity of aſa foetida, he found its 
weight diminiſhed only the eighth part 
of à grain in fix days: hence, if we 

— oy that during all that time a 

man could ſmell the aſa foetida at the 

diftance of five feet, it will appear that 
its effluvia cannot exceed the 

FTEFSEOENSTECECTS part of an inch in 

magnitude. 

The effluvia of mineral ſubſtances are 

called fteams ; and when collected in 

mines, or other cloſe places, damps. See 
the article Dames. © 

Malignant effluvia are aſſigned by phy - 
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hcians, as the cauſe of the plague, 51:4 
other contagious diſeaſes; as the jail. 
diſtemper, hoſpital fever, and the like, 
See PLAGUE and HosPITAL Fever. 
Effluvia iſſuing from corrupted ſubſtan. 
ces, according to the ingenious Dr. 
Pringle, chiefly conſiſt of the phlogiſtor 
or ſulphur-principle, only combined 
with the ſaline parts of the body : to; 
this principle, when ſingle, is perhaps 
imperceptible to our ſenſe of ſmelling ; 
and, when diveſted of theſe 1alts, i; 
never peſtilential : ſo that the deleterion; 
effluvia of rotten ſubſtances ſeem to con 
ſiſt of a certain combination of the ſul- 
phureous with the ſaline principle, which 
united, not only become the moſt irrita- 
ting ſtimuli to the nerves, but act upon 
the humours as a putrid ferment, in pro- 
moting their corruption. See the article 
MALIGNANT FEVER. 

EFFUSION, in a general ſenſe, the pour- 
ing out of any thing liquid, and that 
with ſome violence. 

ErrFUSION, in aftronomy, part of the 
ſign aquarius. See AQUARIUS. 

EFT, in zoology, the engliſh name of 
the common hzard, lacertus vulgaris, 
called alſo, in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, the newt and twitt. See the ar- 
ticle LIT ARD. 

EGER, the ſame with agria. See AGR14. 

EGERMOND, a market town of Cumber- 
land, ten miles ſouth of Cockermouth. 

EGG, dum, in phyſiology, a body form- 
ed in certain females, in which is con- 
tained an embryo, or feetvs of the fame 
ſpecies, under a cortical ſurface, or ſhell, 
The exterior part of an egg is the ſhell, 
which is in a hen, for inſtance, a white, 
thin, and friable cortex, including all the 
other parts. The ſhell becomes more 
brittle by being expoſed to a dry heat, 
It is lined every where with a very thin, 
but pretty tough membrane, which, di- 
viding at, or very near, the obtuſe end 
of the egg, forms a ſmall bag, where 
only air is contained. In ſhy, 58 egg? 
this folliculus appears very little, bat 
becomes larger when the egg is kept. 
Within this are contained the albumen, 
or white, and the vitellus, or yolk; 
each of which have their different virtues, 

See ALBUMEN and VITELLUS. 
The albumen is a cold, viſcuous, white 
liquor in the egg, differing in conſiſtence, 
in its different parts. It is obſerved, that 
there are two diſtin albumens, each of 
which are mcloſed in its proper mem- 
brane ; of theſe, one is very thin and 
liquid, 
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liquid, and the other more denſe and 
yiicuous, and of a fomewhat whiter co- 
lour, but, in old and ttale eggs, after 
tome days incubation, in lining to a 
yellow. As this ſecond a!humen covers 
the volk on all udes, !o it is itielt fur- 
rounded by the other externe liquid. 
The albumen of a fecundated egy, is as 
ſecet and free from corruption, during 
all the time of mcubation, as it is in 
new laid eggs; as is allo the vitellus. 
As the eggs of hens conſiſt of two li- 
quors eparated one frum another, and 
ditinguiſhed by two branches of umbi- 
lical veins, one of winch goes to the 
viteilus, and the other to the alhumen, 
ſo it is very probble that they are of 
ditterent natures, and coni-quently ap- 
pointed for different purpoſes. Ariſtotle 
lays, that the vitellu is condenſed by 
cold, but the albu:nen rather liquiſied. 
On the contrary, the aibumen is con- 
denied by hire; the vitellus ret.ins its 
ſoftneſs, if it be not hurnt, and con- 
cretes more in hailing than in routing. 
When the vitellus grows warm with 
incubation, it becomes more humid, and 
le melting wax, or lac; whence it 
takes up more ſpace, for as the ſwwtus 
inereaſes, the albumen inlentibly waſtes 
away, and ccndenies : the vitellus, on 
the contrary, ſ cms to lote little or no- 
thing of its bulk, when the foetus is 
perfected, and only appears more liquid 
and humid, when the abdomen of the 
foetus begins to e formed. 

The chick in the egg is firſt nouriſhed 
by the albumen ; and when this is con- 
ſumed, by the vitellus, as with milk, 
If we compare the chalazz to the ex- 
tremities of an axis, potiing through the 
vitellus, v hich is of a ſpherical for, th 
ſphere will be compoled of two niegual 
portions, its axis not paſſi g through its 
eenter; conſequently, hnce it is heavier 
than the white, its ſmaller portion muit 
always be uppermoR, in al: politionz of 
the egg. tee CHALA7A. 

The yellowt-h- white, round ſpet, called 
cicatricula, is placed on the middle of 
the ſmaller portion ot the yolk, and 
therefore, from what has been laid in 
the laſt paragraph, muſt always ap- 
pear on tlie ſuperior part of the vitellus. 
dee the article C1ICATRICULA. 

Not long before the excluſion of the chick, 
the — yolk is taken into its abdomen; 
and the ſhell, at the obtu'e end of the egg, 
frequently appears crache l, ſome time 
before the exciulion of the chick. I de 
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chick is ſometimes obſerved to perforats 
the ſhell with its beak. After excluſion, 
the yolk is gradually waſted, being con- 
veyed into the ſmall guts by a ſmall duct. 
Ariſtotle ſays, that long eggs produce 
the temale, and round the male kind : 
Scaliger ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. 
Pliny is of the oppoſite ſide, for C pre- 
tends, that the long eggs are for the 
males. and the round for the females : 
but theſe opinions are ſupported by no 
foundation, as the authors give neither 
good reaſon nor expe-uments to prove 
their retpectve ailertions, and it is very 
likely that both the round and the long 
eggs may indifferently produce male and 
female 

Exgs differ very much according to the 
birds that lay them, according to their 
colour, form, bigneſe, age, and the dif- 
ferent way ot dreſling tem: thole moſt 
uled in od, are hens eggs: ot thele, 
ſich as are new laid ore beſt, Galen 
ſays, that the belt aud wholeſumeſt eggs 


are thoſe of the hen and the pheaſant, + 


but he duallows the ue of thoie or the 
goole and the oftrich. Eggs ihoul}d be 
moderately done: ſome authors alio re- 
quire, that they ſhould be very white 
and long, Egg are nouriſhing and 
good tood, they increaſe the teminal 
juices, qualify the ſharp humours of the 
breaſt, are good tor phthiſical people, 
eaſiſy digeſt, eaſe the piles, and are 
looked upon to be goud to anke the 
voice oud and tine. When eggs are 
too col, they heat tuo much, p:ctuce 
bad juice, and are more eſpecially 
noxious to thoſe who are of a hot and 
bilious conſtitution ; they contain much 
oil an! alt, and agree at all times with 
any unge and conſtitution, provided they 
ae endued with the good qualities be- 
fore- mentioned. . 

Aquapendente relates ſeveral! ways how 
to know whether eggs are new laid or 
not; he would have them held to a candle, 
and then ſce whether the humours con- 
tained therein are clear, thin and tranſ- 
parent; for if they be otherwiſe, it is a 
lign the eggs are old, becauſe the effer- 
velcence has embroiled and confounded 
the inſenſible parts of theſe humours, 
and made them dark. Laſtly, hold an 
egg to the fire, and if a little watry 


moiſture ſticks to it, it is new; if not, it 


is old ; becauſe a new laid egg is moiſter 
than the old, and its humours being 
thinner, work eaſier through the pores 
of the ſhell. 
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As to the preſervation of eggs, it is obſerv- white and oblong. The gnat arranges 
ed that the egg is always quite full when her eggs in the form of a ſmall boat j 
it is firſt laid by the hen, but from that each ſeparate egg is of the form of + 
time it gradually becomes leſs and lets ninepin; the thicker end of theſe are 
ſo, to its decay; and however compact placed downwards, and are all firmly 
and cloſe its ſhell may appear, it 1s joined to one another by their middles, 


nevertheleſs FRO with a multitude Ec6, in architecture, an ornament in that 
of ſmall holes, though too minute for 


the diſcernment of our eyes, the effect 
of which is a daily decreaſe of matter 
within the egg, from the time of its 


form, cut in the echinus, or quart 
round of the ionic and compoſite capitals, 
The profile or contour of the echinus is 
enriched with eggs and anchors placed 


being laid ; and the perſpiration is much alternately. 
uicker in hot weather than in cold. EGLANTINE, in botany, a name fre- 
To preſerve the egg freſh, there needs 


| quently given to the ſweet- briar, a ſpecies 
no more than to preſerve it full, and of role. See the article Rose. 
ſtop its tranſpiration ; the method of EGLEFINUS, in ichthyology, the name 
doing which, is, by ſtopping up thole by which authors call the common 
ores with matter which is not foluble haddock, a ſpecies of gadus. See thi 
in watry fluids ; and on this principle it articles Gapus and Hanpock. 
is, that all kinds of varniſh, prepared EGRA, a city of Bohemia, ſituated on a 
with ſpirit of wine, will preſerve eggs river of the ſame name, about ſeventy- 
freſh for a long time, if they are care- five miles weſt of Prague: eaſt long, 
fully rubbed all over the ſhell : tallow, 12 22 north lat. 09 10”. 
or mutton fat, is alſo good for this It is remarkable for its medicinal waters, 
purpoſe, for uch as are rubbed over eſteemed good in hypochondriacal caſes, 
with this will keep as long as thole and other diſeaſes ariüng from in- 
coated over with varniſh, farctions of the bowels. They are 
It was antiently thought, that none but gently cathartic, and afford a ſalt of the 
birds and fiſhes, with tome other ani- lame mixture with our Epſom-ſalt, much 
mals, were produced ab ovo, from uled in Germany, and called from the 
tne egg, but many of the moderns name of the place Egranum Sal. 
incline to think that all animals, even EGRIPOS, the ſame with Negropont. 
man himſelf, is generated that way. See the article NEGROPONT. 
In the teſtes of women, are found little EGYPT, an extenſive country of Africa, 
veſicles, about the ſize of green peaſe, lying between 30“ and 369 of ealt 
which are accounted eggs; for which Jongitude, and between 219 and 31 0 
reaſon, thele parts which the antients north latitude, and bounded by the Me- 
called teſticles, the moderns call ovaries: diteranean on the north; by the Red-lea 
thele eggs, fecundated by the volatile and lithmus of Suez, which divide it 
and ſp'rituous part of the ſeed of the from Arabia, on the eaſt ; by Abyſlinia 
male, are detached from the ovary, and or Ethiopia, on the ſouth ; and by the 
fall down the fallopian tubes into the deſarts of Barca and Nubia, on the welt; 
uterus, where they grow and jncreate. being fix hundred miles in length from 
This ſyſtem is countenanced by abun- north to ſouth ; and from one hundred to 
dance of obſervations and experiments. two hundred in breadth from caſt to welt. 
See the article GENERATION. Egypt is ſubject to the grand ſignior, 
Artificial method of batching EGGs. See and governed by a baſhaw, or viceroy. 
the article HATCHING, It owes its fertility to the annual over- 
Other eggs, improperly fo called, are flowing of the Nile, which it begins to 
the white oblong bodies whereof inſefts do in the months of May and June, and 
are formed : ſuch are the eggs of flics, is uſually at its height in September, 
nats, butterflies, Cc. which the anti- from which time the waters decreaſe till 
ents called vermiculi. The female fly, May or June again. By this ſupply ot 
after a congreſs with the male, is {eldom water, Egypt is rendered ſo fruitful, 38 
fo much as twenty-four hours betore ſhe to ſerve Conſtantino 
begins to depoſit her eggs upon ſome with corn, as it did Rome and Italy ot 
ſubltance proper to give nouriſhment to old. They only harrow their grain inte 
the worms that are to be produced the mud, on the retiring of the wat?!) 
from them: theſe eggs in general are and in March following, uſually have 8 
© plentital 
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lentiful harveſt ; and the lands, not 
ſown, yield good crops of grals for the 
uſe of the cattle, According to Mr. 
Sandys, no country in the world is 
better furniſhed with grain, ßeſh, fiſh, 
ſugar, fruits, melons, roots, and other 
arden ſtuff, than the lower Egypt. 

EGYPTEN, a town of Courland, leventy 

miles ſouth-eaſt of Mittau. 

EGYPTIANS. See the article GYPSIES. 

EJACULATOR, a mulcle of the penis, 
otherwiſe called the elcvator. 

EICHTERNAC, a town of Luxemburg, 
ſeven miles north-weſt of Treves. 

EIDER, in ornithology, the ſame with St. 
Cuthbert's duck. Sce Duck. 

EJECIT infra terminum. See the ar- 
ticle QUaRE EJECIT, 

EJECTA, a term uſed, by lawyers, for a 
woman deflowered, or caſt from the 
virtuous. 

EJECTION, in the animal oeconomy, 
evacuation, or the diſcharging any thing 
through ſome of the emunttories, as 
by tool, vomit, Sc. 

EJECTIONE cusToODLE, in law, a writ 
that lies againſt a perſon who caſts out 
the guardian from any land during the 
minority ot the heir, 

The writ rawvi/hment de gard is of the 
the like nature with this; as is alſo 
droit de gard. 

EJECTMENT, gectione firmæ, in law, 
a writ, or action, which lies for the 
leſſee for years, on his being ejected, 
or put out of his land before the exm- 
ration of his term, either by the leſſor, 
or a ſtranger. It may alſo be brought 
by the leſſor againſt the leſſee, for rent in 
arrears; or holding over his term, Ce. 
EjeAment of late years is become an 
action in the place of many real actions, 
as writs of right, formedons, Sc. which 
are very difhcult, as well as tedious E 
and expenſive z and this is now the com- 
mon action for trial of titles, and re- 
covering of lands, Sc. illegally held 
from the right owner, yet where entry 
is taken away by diſ ents, fines, re- 
coveries, deffeifins, Sc. an ejetment 
ſhall not be brought; whereby, we find, 
that all titles cannot be tried by this 
action. 

The method of proceeding in the action 
of ejectment is to draw a decluation, 
and feign therein a leaſe for three, five, 
or ſeven years, to him that would try 
the title; and alſo feign a caſual ejector, 
or defendant, and then deliver the 
declaration to the eje Nor, who ſeryes a 
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copy of it on the tenant in poſſeſſion, 
and gives notice, at the bottom, for him 
to appear and defend his title; or that 
he the feigned defendant will ſuffer 
judgment by default, whereby the true 
tenant will be turned out of poſſeſſion : 
to this declaration the tenant is to ap- 
py the beginning of next term, by 

is attorney, and conſent to a rule to 
be made defendant, inſtead of the caſual 
ejector, and take upon him the defence, 
in which he muſt conſets leaſe, judgment, 
entry, and ouſter, and at the trial ſtand 
upon the title only: but in caſe the 
tenant in poſſeſſion does not appear, and 
enter into the ſaid rule in time, aſter 
the declaration ſerved, then, on affidavit 
being made of the ſervice of the decla- 
ration, with the notice to appear as 
aforeſaid, the court will order judgment 
to be entered againſt the caiuai-ejeftor 
by default, and thereupon the tenant in 
polleſſion, by writ habere facias poſſeſſi- 
onem, is turned out of his poſſeſſion. On 
the trial in ejectment, the plaintiff's title 
is to be ſet forth from the perſon laſt 
ſciſed in fee of the lands in queſtion, 
under whom the leſſor claims down to 
the plaintiff, proving the deeds, &c. 
and the plaintiff ſhall recover only ac- 
cording to the right which he has at the 
time of bringing his action. And here, 
another who hath title to the land, upon 
a motion made for that purpoſe, may 
be defendant in the action with the 
tenant in poſſeſſion, to defend his title; 
for the poſſeſſion of the lands is pri- 
marily in queſtion, and to be recovered, 
which concerns the tenant, and the title 
thereto is tried collaterally, which may 
concern {ome other. 


EIENHOVEN, a town of dutch Brabant, 


fifteen miles ſouth of Boiſleduc, 
IFIELD, or ELFIELD, a town of low- 
er Saxony, fix miles north - welt of 
Mentz. 


EIGHT, or PiECE oF ElGHT. See the 
article COIN. 
EIGHTH pair of the nerves. See the 


article NERVE. 


EIMBECK, a town of lower Saxon, 


belonging to the elettoar of Hanover, 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Hildeſheim. 


EINECIA, thc fame with einecy, See the 


article ESNECY. 


FIRE, or F.YRE, among lawyers. See 


the article EYRE. 


EISLEBEA, a town of Tipper Saxony, 


five miles ealt of Mansfield, remarkable 
tor being the Lirtl-place of Luther, 
6Q32 EISNACH, 
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N EISNACH, or Ersxach. See the article in this month, in honour of Diana the 


E :>NACH. ; huntreſs ; on which occaſion, a cake made 
ELABORATORY. the fame with labo- in the torm of a deer, was offered to her. 


ratory, See the article LABORATORY. ELAPHOBOSCUM, a name ſometimes 

ELZA. AGNUS, pUTCH MYRTLE, in bo- uled for the parſnep. See PARsNgp. 
tany, a genus of trees, belonging to the ELALPHOCAMELUS, in zoology, the 
fetrandria- r:0rogyntz claſs of Linnæus, ſame with the glama, or peruvian camel. 

the characters oy which are, that it has See the articles CAMEL and LAMA. 
no flower-petals ; the fruit is an oval, ELAPS, or ELAPHIS, in zoology, a ſpe- 
obtuſe, and ſinooth drupe, including an cies of ſerpent, with longitudinal black 
lines running along the back from the 


oblong kernel or nut. 
As to the medicinal virtues of its leaves, hcad to the tail. See SERPENT. 
EL/\SMIS, in natural-hiſtory, a genus of 


which are the only 2 in ule, they are 
reputed drying, diſcuticnt, and good tale, compoled of fmail plates in form 
of {pangles, and either ſingle, and not 


againſt worms. 
ELI GNON of THEOPHRASTUS, the farther fiſſile, or, if complex, only fifile 
tame with the agnus callus, or vitex. to a certain degree, and that in ſomewhat 
Sec the article AGNUS. thick lamine. See the uticle Talc. 
ELEOMELI, among antient phyhcians, Ot the ta'cs there are ſeveral varieties, 
a Wert- taſted oil, of tue conſutence of ſo, with large and others with tinall 
| honey, (aid to flow from the trunk o a ipanyls, which differ alſo in colour, an} 
other peculiarities. 


trec in dyria, and to purge bilious hu- 
ELASTIC, in natural philoſophy, an ap- 


meur®, 
EL/ZUSACTHARUM, in pharmacy, 4 pellation given to a | bodies endowed with 

preparation of iome <flenit oil with tac property of clauicity. Sec the next 
| tugar. thus periormed : grind an ounce article. 


of dry loat-iugar to an impalpabte po ELASTICITY, or ELASTIC FORCE, that 


[ der, in A glais WWOItar, and with a glats- property of nodie wherewith they re- 
pelt, and by degrees add theret> a dram ſtore themitlves to their former figure, 
: of any eſſential Oil, or only half a Gram, atter any external preine 3 being the 
if the oil be very tienagicus; and con- fame with what 1s otherwite called ipringi- 
| tinuc rubbing them together, till all the nets, very obſervable in a bent bow, ſteel 
| oil be thoroughly mined, and drank in ſprings, and the like. 
| by tae tugar, If a little freſh white of A perieRtly elaſtic body, is that which 
| an egg be added in the grinding, the oil reſtores itielf with the ſame force where- 
becomes thereby more cahly miſcible; with it was bent, or depreſſed ; thode 
| but the mixture will not keep fo long, which do not fo reſtore themſelves wit! 
without turning rancid. exactly the lame force, being called im- 
If theſe elzo'accharums be well prepared, ertectly elaſtic bodies. 
| dried, and put into elean glaſſes, exactly hiloſophers account for elaſticity from 
| cloled with glaſs | pples, they may be the principles of corpuſcular attraction 
| preſe ved a long time perfect. By this and repuliion : thus, it a ſteel ſpring, 
| method, theretore, you may prepare an wire, or piece of very thin glaſs, be bent 


excellent medicine, rich in virtues : tort 
the eiro/accharum of mint be diſſolved 
[ in diſtilled mint- water, then ſtrengthent d 

the concave part, they are forced newer 


with the addition of ſpirit of mint, and 
| the mixture ſweetened with the ſyrup of together, or harder upon each other, than 
( 


out of its natural poſition, the particles 
on the convex part are jorced from the 
intimate un on they h'd before; and, on 


the [ame plant, the whole virtues of mint in the natural fate : in both which calcs, 
may be thus obtained. Beer. there will be a conſiderable refiitance to 


| ELAOTHESIUM,e a:#towy,in antiquity, over.oine, and con;equuntly require 2 fu. 
| the anointing- room, or place Where thoſe perior force. During this tate of me 
N who were to wreſtle, r had bathed, particles, they may be ſaid to be under 3 
. anointed themtelves See GYMNASIUM, fort of tenſion on one fide, and compie:- 
ELAPIEBOLIUM. , in gre- ſion on che otlier ; and ſince by this force 
| cin angiquity, the yinth month of the they are not drawn out of each othe's 


| athenian year, anſwering to the latter attraction, as oon as the force is remit- 

art February and beginning of March, ted or ceaſes to act, the attractive | ages 
It conkilted of thirty days, and took its reauces the particles, and unbends the 
name from the feſtival elaphebolia, kept wire. Now it is well known, that * 
1 om une | | x 
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ſubſtances are compoſed of ſuch fibrous 
parts or filaments which reſemble fine 
wires, and are interwoven and diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner, as in {ponge, or inſtance, 
that they cannot be compreſſed without 
being bent or wieſted from their natural 
poſit: on; whence all iuch bodies will, in 
tuch cates, ert a ſpring or force to re- 
tore themiaves, in the lame manner that 
the bent wire did. 

All bodies that we know of, are in ſome 
degree or other elattic, but none of them 
per tectly 10; tuch are moſt wetals, ſemi- 
metal, ttones, and animal and vegetable 
ſubitances, however they may diiter in de- 
gree, j.lalticity tees to vary, accord- 
ing te the dulerent denudes of bodics 3 
for the more metals are hammered, the 
more claſtic they become; and the elal- 
ticity of the harde.t wenpered ſteel to that 
which ift, may be 10und to be as 7809 
to 7738, 

We may conſider all elaſtic bodies to be 
made up of tuch ſtrizgs or Hhres as A 
(plateLaXXV.tg. 2.n®:.) or rather of 
elaitic ſtrata parallel to each other, repre- 
ſented by A B, in the bali DC. It this 
ball be (truck at D by a hard or elattic 
body, all the rata will be bent in to- 
wards C, as expreſſed by the dotted lines, 


. whilit the ball is flattened or dented at D. 


But the (tata quickly reſtoring them- 
ſelves, the furtace oi the ball re- aſſumes 
us firit figure, and that more or leis ex- 
actiy, acccrding as the clatticity is more 
or lels pertect. 

The great law of perfectly elaſtic badi es, 
is, that their relative velocity wili remain 
the lame before and atter colliltion , that 
is, pertectly elaſtic bodies will recede 
from one another after the firoke, with 
the tame velocity that they came together, 
Mauy curious phænomenn may be ex- 
plained trom thus property in bodies. 

It the ivory ball A, (4%. n“. 2.) weigh- 
ing two ounces, itike with the velocity 
16 againſt B at rett, weighing alto two 
ounces, the body B will move forward 
alter the itroke with the velocity 16, A 
remaining at reſt in its place, The rea- 
fon of this is, that the body A lotes one 
halt of its motion by {riking the equal 
budy B, and the other halt by the ela- 
ſticity of B, recovering its former figure. 
From this experiment, ſeveral pretty odd 
pha:nomena ariſe : thus, if a row of 
ſhovel-board pieces (that is, metalline 
cylinders of about halt an inch in height, 
and two inches diameter) be laid upon a 
imodth table, and you take a tingle 
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piece, and drive it againſt the row, the 
laſt piece of the row will fly off ; tor 
if A (ibid. u“ 3.) ſtrike the row of pieces 
B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, in the direction 
A 4, then will the laſt piece I fly off to 1 
with the tame velocity that A ſtruck B: 
and whatever be the velocity of A, no 
other piece but the Jaſt piece I will fly 
off. But if you take two pieces, as A 
and B, (ibid. n“ 4.) and ſtrike them toge- 
ther againit the row C, D, E, F, G, H, I. 
the two lait pieces, H and 1, will fly off 
from the ther end of the row with the 
lame velocity that A and B made the 
itroke. 
It three or more pieccs are made uſe of 
to make the ſtroke, the very tame num- 
ber will fly oft {rom the other end of the 
row ; and, it is to be obterved, that the 
lame will happen with equal claſtic balls, 
luſpended in a row by ſtrings of the tame 
length. 
Again, if the elaſtic body A, (ibid. no 5.) 
weighing tour ounces, ſtrike the quielcent 
body B, weighing only two ounces, with 
a velocity equal to 12 ; then will the ve- 
locity ot A, atter the itroke, be 4, and 
that of B 16. Juſt tlie reverie of this 
happens, when a leiler body ſtrikes againſt 
the greater ; in which caſe, the ſtriking 
or letter body will be reflected with one 
tourth of its firit motion, and the greater 
be carried torward with a motion which 
is as 16, 
The magnitude and motions of ſpherical 
bodies perfectly elaſtic, and moving in 
the ſame right line, and meeting each 
other, being given, their motion after re- 
flection may be determined thus: let the 
bodirs be called A and B, and the reſpec- 
tive velocities a and &; then, it the bodies 
tend the fame way, and A, moving 
twitter than B, follows it, the velocity of 
the body A, after the reflection, will be 
a\k—aB+2bB 
Kin and chat of che body 


. 
3 it the bo- 
dies meet, then, changing the ſine of b, the 
velocity of A will te e 


| En > + 6 
2a A+ — 6 : 
and that SB=E——TTE and if 


either of theſe happen to come out nega- 
tive, the motion atter the ſtroke tends 
the contrary way to that of A before it; 
which is allo to be underſtood of the mo- 
tion of t. e body A, in the firſt cate, 


ELATE, 


EL B 


ELATE, in botany, the fame with the 
phoenix of Linnzus. See PHOENIX. 
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an obtuſe angle of a wall, building, road, 
Sc. which divides it from its right line. 


ELATER, in zoology, a genus of four ELCESAITES, in church-hiſtory, antient 


winged flies, of the order of the coleop- 
tera ; the body of which is oblong, and 
the antennæ letaceous : add to this, that 
the creature, when laid on its back, 
leaps with great agility. 

There are a great many ſpecies of elater, 
. diſtinguiſhed by their different colours, 
as red, brown, green, blue, and black ; 
which, in ſome ſpecies, are variouſly 
blended together. 

ELATERIUM, in botany, a name by 
which Boerhaave calls the momordica of 
other botaniſts. tee MOMORDICA. 
ELATERIUM, in pharmacy, imports, in 
general, any purging medicine ; but is 
particularly applied to thoſe which ope- 
rate with violence, Hence the word was 
transferred to. the wild cucumber, and 
the preparations thereof. See the article 
CUCUMBER. 

In the writings of Hippocrates, elate- 
rium is frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ternal application, of @ digeſtive and de- 
tergent nature. 

ELATINE, FLUELLIN, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the cfandria-tetrapynia clals of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
tour ovated, obtuſe, ſeſſile, patent petals : 
the fruit is an orbiculated great capſule, 
. compreſſed. globeways, containing four 
cells, and conſiſting of four valves: the 
ſeeds are numerous, lunulated, erect, and 
ſurrounding the receptacle in the manner 
of a wheel. This plant is an aperient, 
reſolvent, and vulnerary. 

ELATINE is alſo uſed by Dillenius for an- 
tirrhinum, or {napdragon. See the article 
SNAPDRAGON. 

ELAW ANDUM, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
monkey with whitiſh-grey hair, and a 
long black beard. 


ELBE, a large river in Germany, which, 


riſing on the confines of Sileſia, runs 
through Bohemia, Saxony, and Bran- 
denburg ; and afterwards dividing the 
dutchy of Lunenburg from that oi Meck- 
lenburg, as allo the dutchy of Bremen 
from Holſtein, it falls into the german 
ocean, about ſeventy miles below Ham - 
burgh. 

It is navigable for great ſhips higher than 
any river in Europe. 

ELBOW, in anatomy, the juncture of the 
cubitus and radius; or the outer angle 
made by the flexure or bend of the arm. 
See CUBITUS and Rabius. 

ELBow, in architecture, a term uſed for 


heretics, who made their appearance in 
the reign of the emperor Trajan, and 
took their name from their leader Elceſai. 
The elceſaites kept a mean between the 
jews, chriſtians, and pagans ; they wor- 
ſhiped but one God, obſerved the jewiſh 
ſabbath, circumciſion, and the other ce- 
remonies of the law, They rejected the 
pentateuch, and the prophets 3 nor had 
they more reſpect for the writings of the 
apoſtles, particularly thoſe of St. Paul. 
They deteſted chaſtity and continence, 
and obliged their diſciples to marry, 
They acknowledged a meſſiah, whom 
they called their great king; but we do 
not know whether they meant Jeſus - 
Chriſt, or ſome pretended metliah, 
They gave him a human form, but in- 
viſible, the dimenſions of which were 
chirty- eight leagues in height, and ſo in 
proportion. 'T hey preiended that the 
Holy Ghoſt was a woman, and of the 
ſame ſize with the meſſiah. They were 
much addicted to judicial aſtrology, ma- 

ic, and enchantments. They held that 
it is lawtul to renounce the faith with the 
lips, provided a man kept it in his heart, 


ELDER, or SEN10Rs, in jewiſh hiſtory, 


were perſons the moſt conſiderable fo; 
age, experience, and wiſdom. Of this 
ſort were the ſeventy men whom Moles 
aſſociated to himſelf in the government 
of his people; ſuch, likewile, afterwards 
were thoſe who held the firſt rank in the 
{ynagogue, as preſidents. 

In the firit aſſemblies of the primitive 
chriſtians, thoſe who held the firſt place, 
were called elders. The word preſby- 
ter, often uſed in the New Teltament, is 
of the ſame ſignification: hence the firſt 
councils of chriſtians were called preſby- 
teria, or councils of elders. 


- ELDER is allo a denomination ſtill preſerv- 


ed in the pretbyterian diſcipline. See the 
article PRESBYTERIAN, 
They are ofhcers who, with the mini- 
{ters and deacons, compoſe the ſeſſions ot 
the kirk. The elder's buſineſs is to affiſt 
the miniſter in viſiting the congregation 
upon occaſion, to watch over the morals 
ot the people of his diſtrift, and to give 
them private reproof in caſe of any diſ- 
order; but if the ſcandal be groſs, or the 
perſon obſtinate, he lays the thing before 
the ſeſſion, The elders are choſen from 
among the molt ſubſtantial, knowing, 
and regular pcople, by the ſeſſion or con- 
ſiſtory 
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hiſtory of the kirk. There is a ruling 
elder in every ſeſſion; he ſhould be a 
man of ſpotleſs character, and of prin- 
cipal conſideration and intereſt in his pa- 
rith : he is choſen out of the kirk ſeſſion: 
the congregation is to approve of the 
choice : the miniſter ordains him before 
the congregation : he may be cholen to 
aſſiſt in any church judicatory, and in all 
manner of government and diſcipline, has 
an equal vote with the minitter. 

ELDER, or ALDER, alus, in botany. See 
the articles ALDER and ALNUS. 

ELECAMPANE, belenum, is ranked by 

botaniſts among the ſtar -worts. See the 
article ASTER, 
The virtues of elecampane are much 
cried up, as a ſtomachic, alexipharmic, 
and ſudorific; and therefore preſcribed 
in crudities of the ſtomach, the cough, 
aſthma, plague, and other contagious diſ- 
eaſes. Externally, it is recommended 
againſt the itch, convulſions, and rheu- 
matiſm. 

ELECT), electi, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
thoſe whom God has choten, or predeſti- 
nated to be ſaved. See the article PRE- 
DESTINATION, 

ELECT, in matters of polity, is applied to 
archbiſhops, and other eccl. ſiaſtic officers, 
who are choien, but not yet conſecrated; 
as alſo to ſecular officers before they are 
inveſted with their office or juriſdiction: 
thus the emperor is ſaid to be elect, be- 
tore he is inaugurated ; and the lord 
mayor, before his predeceſſor's mayor- 
ality is expired. 

ELECTARY, the fame with eleQuary. 
See the article ELECTUARY. 

ELECTION, the choice that is made of a 
perſon, or thing, in preference of any 
other; as in the election of an emperor, 
of a pope, of a biſhop, of members of 
parliament, Cc. See EMPEROR, Cox- 
CLAVE, BISHOP, and PARLIAMENT. 

ELECTION is allo the ſtate of a perſon who 
is left to his own free will, to take or do 

one thing or another, which he pleaſes. 

If a perſon makes a leaſe of land render- 

ing ſo much money in rent, or a quarter 

of corn, &c. the leſſee ſhall have his elec- 
tion which he will render, as being the 
firſt agent, by payment of the one, or 
delivery of the other. Where nothing 
paſſes to a grantee before election, to have 

0 ung or the other, and no time is 

appointed, the election ought to he made 

during the life of the parties, and not at- 

terwards: but where an eſtate conveys im- 

mediately to the grantee, or donde, Se. 
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in that caſe, election may be made by 
them, or their heirs and executors. And 
when a donee, or grantee, has his elec- 
tion in what manner he will take the 
thing granted, there the title or intereſt 
oy” immediately, and the party and 
nis heirs, Ic. are at liberty to make the 
election when they will. 

ELECTION of @ clerk of flatutes-merchant, is 
the writ that lies for the choice of a clerk, 
to take bonds, called ftatutes-merchant ; 
and iſſues out of the cour. of chancery, 
upon ſuggeſtion that the clerk tormerly 
aſſigned is gone to dwell in another place, 
or is under {ome impediment to attend 
the duty of his office. 

ELECTION of eccl:fiafiical perſons. There 
is to be a tree election for the dignities of 
the church, in which no perſon ſhall give 
any diſturbances, on pain of forteiture. 
Where any perion that has a vote in ſuch 
elections take any reward for an election 
in any church, college, ſchool, &c. the 
election ſhall be void. 

ELECTION Ha werderer of the forefl, a 
writ which lies for the choice of a ver- 
derer, on the death or removal of any 
ſuch officer of the toreſt. It is directed 
to the ſheriff, and the verderer is to be 
elected by the freeholders of the county. 

ELECT1iON, in theology, ſignifies the choice 
which God, of his good pleaſure, makes 
ot angels and men for the objects of his 
graceand mercy, See GRACE, REPRO- 
BAT1ION, and PREDESTINATION. 

ELECTION is allo uſed, by ſome medical 
writers, as a part of pharmacy, which 
conſiſts in a knowledge of the various 
ſimples which compoſe the materia me- 
dica, and directs the choice of drugs. 

ELECT10ON, in numbers, is, with regard to 
combinations, the ditferent ways of taking 
any number of quantities given : thus, 
the quantities abc may be taken ditfer- 
ent ways, as a; c, or ab, ac, and a, b, c. 

ELECTIVE, ſomething that is determined 
by election. See the preceding article. 
The empire of Germany is elective, as 
is the kingdom ot Poland; and among 
us, the magiſtrates of cities, and other 
corporate-towns, members of parhament, 
Sc. are elective. 

ELECTOR, a perſon who has a right to 
elect or chooſe another to an office, ho- 
nour, Ec. 

Elector is particularly, and by way of 
eminence, apphed to thole princes of Ger- 
many in whom lies the right of electing 
the emperor : being all ſovereign princes, 
and the principal members ot the empire. 

The 
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The electoral college, conſiſting of all 
the electors of the empire, is the moſt il- 
luſtrious and auguſt body in Europe. 
Bellarmine and Baronius attribute the 
inſtitution of it to pope Gregory V. and 
the emperor Otho III. in the tenth cen- 
tury ; of which opinion are the genera- 
lity of hiſtorians, and particularly the ca- 
noniſts: however, the number ot clec- 
tors was unſettled, at leaſt, till the thir- 
teenth century. In 14 56 Charles IV. by the 
golden bull, fixed the number of electors 
to ſeven; three eccleſiaſtics, viz. the arch- 
biſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne; 
and tour ſeculars, viz. the king of Bohe- 
mia, count Palatine of the Khine, duke of 
Saxony, and marquis of Brandenburg. 
In 1648 this order was changed, the duke 
of Bavaria being put in the place of the 
count Palatine, who having accepted the 
crown of Bohemia, was out-lawed by the 
emperor ; but being, at length, reſtored, 
an eighth electorate was erected for the 
duke of Bavaria. In 1692, a ninth elec- 
torate was created, by the emperor Leo- 
1d, in favour of the duke of Hanover, 
of the houſe of Brunfwic Lunenburg. 
There is this difference between the ſecu- 
lar and ecclefiaſtic electors, that the firſt 
have an active and paſſive voice, that is, 
may chooſe and be choſen; the laſt, an 
active only. The three archbiſhops are 
to be thirty years old, before they can be 
advanced to the dignity z the ſeculars, 
eighteen, before they can perform the 
office themſelves. 'T hele laſt have each 
their vicars, who officiate in their ab- 
ſence. ' + 
Beſides the power of choofing an empe- 
ror, the — have alſo that of capitu- 
lating with, and depoſing him; ſo that, 
if there be one ſuffrage wanting, a pro- 
teſt may be entered againſt the proceed- 
ings. By the right « capitulation, they 
attribute to themſelves great privileges, 
as making of war, caining, and taking 
care of the public intereſt and ſecurity of 
the ſtates; and the emperor promiſes, 
upon oath, to receive the empire upon 
theſe conditions. 
The eleRors have precedence of ail other 
princes of the empire, even of cardinals 
and kings; and are addreſſed under the 
title of electoral highneſs. 
Their ſeveral functions are as follow : 
the elector of Mentz is chancellor of Ger- 
many, conyokes the ſtates, and gives his 
vote — any of the reſt. The elector of 
Cologne is grand chancellor of Italy, and 
conſecrates the emperor. The elector of 
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Treves is chancellor of the Gauls, and 
coniers impoſition of hands upon the em- 

eror. Ihe count Pal tine of the Rhine 
is great treaſurer of the empire, and pre- 
ſents the emperor with a globe at his co- 


ronation, The elector of Bavaria is great . 


maiter of the imperial palace, and car- 
ries the golden apple. The marquis 0 
Brandenburg is grand chamberlain, and 
puts the ring on the emperor's finger, 
The elector of Saxony i: grand marſhal, 
and gives the iword to the emperor. The 
king of Bohemia is grand butler, and 
puts Charlemaign's crown on the cmpe- 
ror's head. Laftly, the elector of Hano- 
ver, now king of Great Britain, is arch 
treaſurer, though firſt erected under the 
title of ſtandard-bearer of the empire. 


ELECTORAL, in general, fomething be- 


longing to electors. See ELEC TOR. 


ELECTORAL CROWN, or CORONET. See 


the article CRowN. 


ELECTORATE, a term uſed as well to 


ſignify the dignity of, as the territorics 
belonging to, any of the electors of Ger- 
many : ſuch are Bavaria, Saxony, &c, 
Contrary to the common uſage of Ger- 
many, the electorate, or territories be- 
longing to electors, is hereditaty; pal- 
ſing entire to the eldeſt ſon, 


ELECTRICITY, in phyfiology, that pro- 


perty of certain bodies, whereby, atter be- 
ing rubbed, excited, or heated in ſome 
particular degree, they acquire a power 
of attracting and repelling other remote 
bodies; and frequently of emitting ſparks 
and ſtreams of light. 
Theantients, having obſerved that amber, 
which they called eledtrum, n being 
rubbed, attracts bits of ſtraw, down, and 
other light bodies, firſt gave this property 
the name of electricity, which they 
thought peculiar to amber and a few 
ſtones mentioned by Theophraſtus, Pliny, 
and ſome others. But the philoſophers 
of the laſt, and more particularly of the 
preſent. age, have found that numbers of 
other bodies poſſeſs this quality; and 
made ſo many diſcoveries in electricity, 
that there is ſcarce any other ſubject in 
natural philoſophy that has given occa- 
hon to more experiments. 
This quality is of two ſorts, vi. vitreous 
electricity, or that which belongs to 
glaſs z and reſinous electricity, or that 
which belongs to amber, roſin, wax, gui, 
and ſuch like ſubſtances. 
The bodies ſuſceptible of electricity, are 
alto divided into two clatles : the one are 
elect. ical uf themſelves, or eledtrica af oh 
that 
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that is, they contain that quality in them- 
felvez, and need only be rubbed, Cc. to 
excite it ; the others do not contain that 
virtue in themlelves, or they have to lit- 
tle of it, as to be reckoned to have none 
at all; yet they acquire it by communt- 
cation, or by emanation derived to them 
by a body hat is electrical er /e ; thole 
bodies are ſimply called non-e:ectrics, or 
non electrica per ſe. 
The electrics per ſe, or, as they are other- 
wile called, the originally electrics, are, 
according to Mulchenbroeck, all forts of 
gems, ſeveral ſtones, all chryltals and re- 
finous ſubſtances, ſulphur, red arſenic, 
falts, alum ; all forts of glaſs, porceilane, 
dried vegetables; all woods, ropes, 
threads of lint, paper, the leaves of 
trees, the harder reſins, pitch, cotton 
arts of animals, as their teathers, hair, 
5 bones, ' ivory, whale-bone, the 
hide, parchment, the ſhells of fiihes, ſilk, 
ſtrings made of dried guts, gum, ſeal- 
ing-wax, feathered or hairy living ani- 
mals, as cats, dogs, cocks, &c, 
The non- electrics are ſeveral naked ani- 
mals, or ſuch as are covered with neither 
hair nor feathers; metals, fſemt-metals, 
earths and duſt, which, by reuſen of its mi- 
nutenets, won't bear to be rubbed leparate- 
ly ; all watry gums, opium, galbanum, 
ammoniac, aſſa ſotida, camphor; ail torts 
of bodies that liquity with a ſmall heat, 
all moiſt bodics, all fluids which will not 
bear rubbing, Sc. 
Electricity, according to the ſame au- 
thor, conliſts in ſubtile exhalations, which, 
in exciting the electrical body, are put 
into motion; and which, by flying to 
and from it, agitate all thoſe light bodies 
that fall within the ſphere of their attrac- 
tion. 
That theſe exhalations, or ſubtile effluvia, 
conſtitute electricity, appears from hence. 
1. From the touch, as theſe bodies are 
perceived to be ſurrounded with a moſt 
tubtile atmoſphere, or covered witha gen- 
tle blaſt of wind, that continues to breath 
every where around them. 2. From 
that offenſive ſmell, which reſembles 
phoſphorus, the phlegm of aqua regia, 
or the {pirit of vitriol. 3. Being taken 
into the mouth, they yield an acid and 
aſtringent taſte. 4. They ſeem to ad- 
here to the extremities of the bodies 
which they ſurround, and from which 
they recede, in the form of ſparks, 
and of a ſubtile lucid flame. 5. This 
flame 1s ſometimes attended with an ex- 
ploſion, that may be heard at the diſtance 
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of two hundred paces : beſides, the great - 
er flames occaſion a continued hiſſing, or 
crackling noiſe in the air. Since, there- 
lore, the electrical effluvia affect all the 
human ſenſes, we can no longer doubt 
of their being a corporeal fluid. 

Mr. Watſon thinks, that electricity is 
not ſurniſhed from the electric bodies em- 
ployed in the experiments, nor from the 
circumambient air; but that it is the effect 
ot a very ſubtile and elaitic fluid occupy- 
ing all bodies, in contact with the ter- 
raqueous globe; that every where, in 
its natural ftate, it is of the ſame de- 
gree of denſity ; that glaſs and other bo- 
dies, which are electrics fer ſe, have the 
power of taking this fluid from one body 
and conveying it to another, in a quan- 
tity ſuthcient to be obvious to all our 
ſenſes; that, under certain circumſtan- 
ces, it is poſſible to render the electri- 
city in ſome bodies more rare than it 
naturally is, that, by communicating 
this to other bodies, to give them an 
additional quantity, and make their elee- 
tricity more dente; and that theſe bodies 
will thus continue, until their natural 
quantity is reſtore to each; that is, by 
thoſe which have loſt part of theirs, ac- 
quiring what they have loſt, and by thoſe 
to whom more has been communicated, 
parting with their additional quantity. 
Both one and the other of thete is, from 
the elaſticity of the electric matter, at- 
tempted to be done from the neareſt non- 
electric 3 and when the air is moiſt, this 
is oon accempliſtied by the circumam- 
bient vapours, which here may be con- 
ſidered as preventing, in a very great 
degree, our attempts to inſulate non- 
electric bodies, 

In order to illuſtrate the phænomena of 
electricity, we ſhall give 1ome ſelect ex · 
periments, 

1, Get a glaſs tube AB, of about three 
tect and a halt in length, an inch and 
a half in diameter, and its ſides a line 
thick: rub it with a piece of ſtuff, 
paper, or, which is ſtill better, with the 
hand, provided it be very dry : you 
will fuccced better it your hands be rub- 
bed with chalk, or white lead. After- 
wards bring this rubbed tube near any 
light bodies, as gold-leaf laid upon a 
glais ſtand CD; then will the gold-leaf 
be attracted and repelled in the manger 
repreſented in plate LXXXVI, hg. 1. 

It you do this in ſuch a manner, that 
the gold-leaf, for example, be perpendi- 
cularly repelled above the tube, and that 
1. 
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it meet with no other body, it will ſuſ- 


tain itſelf in the air, always at the ſame 
diſtance from the tube, and may be con- 


veyed in this ſituation quite round the 


room; but if it touch any other body, 
it will come back and adhere to the tube, 
and then it will be repelled anew as at 
the firſt. 
2. Again, if the tube be rubbed anew, 
pretty briſkly, it will attract a feather, 
or other light body, at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance ; and after they have ſtuck to it for 
ſome time, they are again driven off, 
and it will conſtantly repel them, till 
they are touched by ſome other non-elec- 
trical body, as a finger or ſtick : on which 
they will be again attracted by the tube; 
and if the finger be held pretty near the 
tube, the feather will alternately fly from 
the tube to the finger, and back again ; 
always ſtietching out its fibres the way 
that it is going, and that before it comes 
off from the finger or tube. See plate 
LXXXVI. n? 2. 
Before we proceed to more complicated 
experiments, it will be proper to obſerve, 
that, in order to know that non-electrics 
have received the communicated electri- 
city, they muſt be inſulated: that is, they 
muſt not be ſuſpended from, nor ſupport- 
ed by any body, but what is an electric 
per ſe. For if one non- electric be touched 
by another, and this by a third, Sc. all 
the electricity received by the firſt will go 
to the ſecond, and from this to the third, 
Sc. till at laſt it be loſt upon the ground. 
But, if ſeveral non · electric bodies, touch- 
ing one another, are at length terminated 
by electric bodies, in that reſpect they 
make but one body, and receive and re- 
tain electricity for ſome time. From 
hence it may be obſerved, that non- elec- 
trics are conductors of electricity. Water 
conducts it very well, but metals are the 
moſt convenient conductors. 
3. Let an iron-rod, pointed at one end, 
be ſuſpended on filk lines, and by means 
of a glaſs or roſin-ſphere (which can be 
more regularly and conſtantly excited 
than a tube) be electrified, it will be found 
to have all the properties of the excited 
tube already mentioned : that end of the 
iron - rod, ſu pended as already mention- 
tioned, which is next the ſphere, muſt 
point to it at the diſtance of a quarter of 
an inch. This apparatus being diſpoſ- 
ed, as repreſented, ibid. n? 3. the globe 
will he electrified in whirling round 
againſt a leather cuſhion rubbed with 
whiting, or dry hand-rubbed in the ſame 
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manner. When the rod, by this means, 
is ſtrongly electrified, a ſtream of light, in 
diverging rays, will be ſeen to iſſue from 
that point of it which is moſt diſtant from 
the iphere ; and if any non- electric body, 
as a finger, be placed within a quarter of 
an inch of the ſaid flame, it will perceive 
a gentle blaſt of wind from the end of 
the iron; that is, the electrical fire will 
iſſue out from the point in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to blow againſt the finger very 
ſenſibly; and it the finger be till held 
nearer, the large pencil of rays will be 
condenſed in ſuch a manner, as to run 
out from the point upon the finger, in a 
ſtream or body of denie, yellow fire, 
and ſtrike the finger like a gentle jet eau, 
The rod ſuſpended before the glats-ſphere, 
is properly termed the prime conducts; 
in this machine. 
4. While the flame continues to appear 
from the end of the iron-rod, the tinger 
being placed any where upon it, the 
flame at the end diſappears immediately; 
and when the finger is taken off, it again 
inſtantly appears ; and fo by putting the 
finger off and on ſucceſſively, the electric 
flame will appear and dilappear alter- 
nately. Theſe eruptions of the electri— 
cal fire will ſnap very ſenſibly, both to the 
eye and the ear, upon any part of the rod 
that the finger is pointed to. Sce plate 
LXXXVI. n“ z. 
5. If a chain, or hempen cord, be ſuſ- 
pended by filken ſtrings all round the 
room, of any length you pleaſe, and one 
end thereof be hung, by a loop, acrots 
the rod, the electrical fire will inſtantiy 
be tranſmitted through the whole length 
of the chain, and appear upon cvery part 
at the approach of the 3 and be 
heard to ſnap and ſtrike with as great 
force as from the rod itſelf. 
6. Take two plates of metal, very clean 
and dry, whole ſurfaces are nearly equal; 
hang one of them horizontally to the elec- 
trified rod, and bring under it, upon the 
other, any thin light body, as filver leat, 
Sc. When the upper plate is made elcc- 
trical, the filver will be attracted by it; 
and if the under plate is held at a proper 
diſtance, will be perfectly ſuſpended at 
right angles to the plates, without touch- 
ing either of them; but if they ace either 
brought nearer together, or carried far- 
ther aſunder, the leaf will ceate to be 
ſuipended, and will jump up and down 
between them. 
The tame effect will be produced, if the 
experiment is reverſed by electrifying the 
bottom 
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bottom plate, and luſpending the other 
over it. 
7. The following improvement, upon the 
electrical machine of the abhe Nollet, al- 
ready exhibited, was made by Mr. Wat- 
ſon in 1746. In the periphery ot his 
machine, ſee plate LXXXVI. n* 4. were 
cut four grooves, correſponding with four 
globes, which were difpoſed vertically: 
one, two, or the whole number of theſe 
globes might be uſed at pleaſure. They 
were mounted upon ſpindles, and the 
l-ather-cuſhion with which they were 
rubbed, was ſtuffed with an elaflic ſub- 
ſtance, as curled hair, and rubbed over 
with whiting. One of the globes was 
lined to a conſiderable thickneſs with a 
mixture of wax and rotin. but no differ- 
ence appeared in the power ot this globe 
from the others. 
For performing moſt of the following 
experiments, ſome have imagined a gun- 
barrel abſolutely neceſſary, as the prime 
conductor; but Mr. Wat.on fays, that 
a ſolid piece of metal, of any form, is 
equally uteful ; having oblerved the ſtroke 
from a ſword, as violent as that from a 
gun-barrel. 
If, to the ſuſpended barrel, a ſpunge, 
thoroughly dry, be hung, it gives no ap- 
pearance of fire, wh'ch ſhews it to be an 
electric ſubſtance; but it when the ſpunge 
has been immerſed in water, it be ſuſpend- 
ed to the barrel, and the finger applied 
near it, the fire iſſues out with conſider- 
able force and ſnappings; and the drops, 
which, before the ſpung was applied, fell 
very flowly, will now fall as fait : if the 
room be darkened, theſe drops will ap- 
pear to be drops of fire, and illuminate 
the baſon into which they fall. 
8, If a phial of water is tuſpended to the 
rime condu Nor by a wire, let down a few 
inches into the water through the cork ; 
and ſome metallic fringes, inſerted into the 
barrel, touch the globe in motion, the elec- 
trical power may be ſo accumulated in the 
phial, that a man graſping it with one hand, 
and touching the gun-barrel with a finger 
of the other, will receive a violent ſhock 
through both his arms, eſpecially at his 
elbows and wriſts, and acroſs his breaſt. 
The commotion ariſing from the diſ- 
charge of — electricity in a 
wa may be felt by a great number 
of men at once. M. le Monnier, at 
Paris, is ſaid to have communicated this 
ſhock through a line of men, and other 
non- electrics, meaſuring nine hundred 
tolles, being more than an engliſh mile; 
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and the abbe Nollet made the experĩment 
upon two hundred perions ranged in two 
parallel lines. 

9. If the electrical machine, and the man 
who turns the wheel thereof, be mounted 
on electrical cakes, the electrical power 
is ſo far from being increaſed, that, on 
the contrary, it is 10 much diminiſhed, 
as to be oftentimes not at all perceptible, 


holding a chain faliened tothe prime con- 
ductor, will be electrized ; that is, he will 
be all over poſſeſſed with electric virtue 
and, at the lame time, feel nothing of 
it, unleſs fome perion ſtanding by put 
his finger near to any part, and then 
the virtue will be emitted in torm of fire, 
and ſnap and become very ſenſible to 
both the parties, See plate LXXXVII. 
hg. 1. 
11. A perſon ſtanding on roſin, holding 
the chain of the conductor, points his finger 
to the warm ſpirits of wine; and by 
communicating the electric fire thereto, 
kindles the riſing vapour, and fo ſets the 
whole on fire. In this manner any ſort 
of matter, which, when warmed, will ſend 
forth an inflammable vapour, will be ſet 
on fire. Sce plate LXXXVII. fig. 2. 
The electrical commotion, mentioned in 
experiment 8, ariling from an accumu— 
lation of the electrical fire, has been made 
very ſenſible quite croſs the river Thames, 
by the communication of no other me- 
dium than the water of that river, and 
ſpirit of wine fired at that diſtance. 
By comparing the reſpective velocities of 
electricity and found, that of electricity, 
in any diſtance yet experienced, appears 
inſtantaneous. 
12. If the globe be exhauſted of all its 
air, and then whirled about, the elec- 
tricity wil! be obſerved to act wholly 
within the globe, where it will appear, 
in a darkened room, in form of a cloud 
or flame of reddiſh or purple-coloured 
light, filling the whole capacity of the 
globe. 
13. If a loadſtone, armed with iron, be 
hung on to the gun-barrel by an iron- 
wire, the clectric virtue will ruſh out 
from every part, but more forcibly from 
the iron than from the ſtone itlelf : for 
from the ſtone, it ſeems to be emitted in 
a more lax manner, and diffuſed in a fort 
of (team, or fiery vapour; whereas from 
the iron, it iſſues in a more impetuous, 
denſe, and penetrating ſteam ; by which 
we learn, that the two moſt conſiderable 
powers of nature, electricity and mag- 
6 R 2 nctum, 
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netiſm, do not always interfere, or im- 
pede each other's actions. 
14. The method ot firing gunpowder 
by the electric flame, has ſomething par- 
ticular in it; as it does not require any 
inflammable vapour to be previouſly raiſ- 
ed. The powder may be fired thus: a 
ſmall cartridge is filled with dry powder, 
hard rammed, fo as to bruiſe ſome of the 
grains : two pointed wires are then thruſt 
in, one at each end, the points approach- 
ing to each cther in the middle of the 
cartridge, till within the diſtance of half 
an inch: then the cartridge being placed 
in the circle, when four elęctrified glats- 
jars are diicharged, the electric flame 
3 from the point of one wire to the 
point of the other within the cartridge, 
among the powder, fires it, and the ex- 
ploſion of the powder is at the ſame in- 
ſtant with the crack of the electrical diſ- 
charge. 
15. As to metals, Mr. Franklin tells us, 
that be has been able, by electricity, to 
give polarity to necdles, and to reverle 
it. A ſhock from tour large glaſs-jars 
ſent througir a line ſewiug needle, gives 
it polarity. 
16. In con'equence of Mr. Franklin's 
bypotheſis, of being able, by a proper 
apparatus, to collect the electricity from 
the atmoſphere during a thunder-ſtorin, 
it has been found, that a pointed bar of 
iron, forty feet high, being placed upon 
an electric body; and a ſtormy cloud 
having paſſed over the place where the 
bar ſtood, thoſe, appointed to oblerve it, 
attracted from it ſparks of fire, perceiv- 
ing the ſame kind of commotions as in 
the common electrical experiments. The 
like effect followed when a bar of iron 
ninety- nine feet high was placed upon a 
cake of roſin two teet ſquare, and two 
inches thick: theſe were the firſt experi- 
ments made, but they have ſince been 
ſufficiently varied and verified, ſo that it 
ſeems now certain, 1. That a bar of 
iron, pointed or not, is electrized during 
a ſtorm. 2. That a vertical, or horizontal 
ſituation, is equally fitting for theſe expe- 
riments. 3. That even wood is elec- 
trized. 4. That, by theſe means, a man 
may be ſatificiently electrized to ſet fire to 
ſpirit of wine with his finger, and repeat 
almoſt all the uſual experiments of elec- 
tricity. 
17. Mr. Franklin has contrived a very 
ingenious and eaſy method of trying ex- 
periments of this kind, by means of an 


electrical kite, made of a large thin filk 
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handkerchief, extended and faſtened, at 
the four corners, to two flight ſtrips of 
cedar, of ſufficient length for this pur- 
poſe. This kite being accommodated 
with a tail, loop, and ſtring, will riſe in 
the air like thote of paper. To the top of 
the upright ſtick of the croſs, is to be 
fixed a very ſharp-pointed wire, riſing a 
toct or more above the wood. To the 
end of the twine, next the hand, is to be 
tied a ſiik tibband; and, where the twine 
and filk join, a key may be faſtened, 
The kite is to be raiſed when a thunder. 
guilt appears to be coming on; ard as 
toon as the thunder clouds come over the 
kite, the pointed wire will draw the elec. 
tric fire from them, and the kite, with 
all the twine, will be electrified ; and the 
loote filaments of the twine will ſtand out 
every way, and be attracted by an ap- 
proaching finger, When the ram has 
wet the kite and twine, ſo that it cannot 
conduct the eleAric fire freely, it will 
ſtream out plentifully from the key on 
the approach of a man's knuckle. At 
this key a phial may be charged; and 
from the electric fire, thus obtained, ſpi- 
rits may be kindled, and all the other 
e.ectrical experiments be performed, which 
are done by the help ot a glaſs-iphere or 
tube; and che lameneſs of the electric 
matter with that of lightning, may thcre- 
by be completely demonſtrated. 
From this identity fome have conceived 
hopes of depriving the clouds of all their 
thunder, and thereby rendering thunder- 
ſtorms harmlets. 
18. Mr. Stephen Gray, juſt before he 
died, hit upon an experiment which leemed 
to indicate, that the attractive power, which 
regulates the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, is of the electric kind. The ex- 
periment was thus : he fixed a large, 


round, iron-ball upon the middle of a 


large cake of roſin and wax; and ex- 
citing the virtue ſtrongly in the cake, a 
fine teather, ſuſpended by a thread, and 
held near the iron-ball, was carried round 
it, by the effluvia, in a circular manner, 
and performed ſeveral revolutions : it 
moved the ſame way with the planets, 
from welt to eaſt, and its motion, like 
theirs, was not quite circular, but a little 
elliptical. 

Theie being moſt of the capital experi- 
ments hitherto exhibited in electricity, 
we ſhall conclude this article by men- 
tioning ſome of the medicinal virtues 
lately attributed to this ſubject of philo- 
fophy. It has been pretended, that See 
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will pervade electrified globes and tubes 
of glaſs; and that the medicinal effects 
of drugs might likewile be tranſmitted 
this way; as allo, that, if perlons were 
to hold in their hands, or place under 
their naked feet, odoriferous or purging 
ſubſtances, and were then to be electriz- 
ed, they-would be ſenſible of the effects 
of theſe ſubſtances : but this ſeems now 
to be an impoſition on the credulity of 
the world, no ſuch effects having ever 
been perceived, However, it does not 
follow that medicmal advantages are not 
to be gained from electricity itſelf; fo 
ſubtile and fo elaſtic a fluid admitted in a 
large quantity into our bodies, as, from 
undoubted experience, it greatly heats 
the fleſh and quickens the pulſe, may 
more eſpecially, when aſliſted with the 
expectation of ſucceſs in the patient, in 
particular caſes, be attended with advan- 
tages. In effect, we meet with ſome 
cures performed in paraly tic caſes, by the 
force of electricity. 


„ee hiſtory. 

See the article == 

ELECTUARY, in pharmacy, a form m 
which both officinal and extemporaneous 
medicines are frequently made, 
It may be conſidered as a number of boluſes 
united together, but is made ſomewhat 
ſofter, by an addition of a due propor- 
tion of preſerves or ſyrups. When the 
conſiſtence is very loft, it is called, ſome- 
times, by tie name of opiata, Sce the 
articles BOLUS and OPIATA. 
The principal conſideration in preſcrib- 
ing officinal electuaries is, that ſuch things 
only be put together, as will not, by any 
oppoſite qualities, deſtroy one another, 
or loſe their natural properties, by lying 
long in this manner; and likewiſe that 
the whole be of a conſiſtence that will 
hold ingredients of different gravities in 
equal mixture, 
Extemporaneous electuaries differ princi- 
pally from the officinal, in that the latter 
aue confined to ſuch things as will for a 
long time keep together; whereas the 
former may be ventured on with materi- 
als which will not remain long without 
change, provided they agree in intention; 
as conſerves with the teſtaceous powders, 
preparations with ſteel, and the like, will 
continue together long enough tor pre- 
ſent uſe, but will not lie many days 
without fermenting and ſpoiling. 
The ſtronger cathartics ought not to be 
truſted in this form, becauſe the manner 
of taking does not ſufficiently aſcertain 
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the doſe, The moſt powerful alexiphar- 


truſted, ſo that an electuary is hardly 
ever met with in a fever. 


ELEEMOSYNA and ELEEMOSYXA- 


ELEGANCE, or ELEGANCY, an orna- 


ELEGANCE, in painting, a certain manner 


ELEGIAC, in antient poetry, any thing 
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mics alſo, which are commonly given in 
acute cales, are not conveniently thus 


T he quantity 
of an extemporaneous electuary ſhould 
ſeldom exceed three ounces z and there- 
about will an ounce and a half of con- 
{erve, two drams of the common pow- 
ders, with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup, 
amount to; though cinnabar, and ſome 
of the heavier things, will not take up 
ſo much : and if this rule, as to quan- 
tity, be not obſerved by the preſcriber, but 
more be ordered, it is a common thing 
tor the compounder to do it for him, by 
proportioning the materials ſuitable there- 
to, as by making up half or a third of 


what is directed. 


RIUS. See ALMs and ALMONER. 


ment of politenels and agreeablenels, 
ſhewn in any diſcourle, with ſuch a choice 
of rich and happy expreſſions, as to rile 
politely above the common manners, fo 
as to ftrike people of a delicate taſte, and 
diffuſe a reliſh which hits every body. 
It is obſerved that elegance, though ir- 
regular, is preferable to regularity with- 
out elegance: that is, by being fo ſcra- 
3 of grammatical conſtruction, e 
ole certain licences wherein the elegance 
of language conſiſts. 


which embelliſhes and heightens objects, 
either as to their form, colour, or both, 
without deſtroying or perverting the 
truth. It is not ſeen in the correctneis 
of the deſign, as appears from Raphael, 
and the antique. It is moſt ſenſibly per- 
ceived in works otherwiſe careleis and 
inaccurate, as in Corregio, where, not- 
withitanding all the defects as to juſtnefs 
of deſign, there is an elegance even in 
the manner of the deſign itielf, as well 


bl 


as in the turn of the attitudes, &c. 


belonging to elegy. See ELEGY. 
Elegiac verſes are alternately hexameter 
and pentameter, as in the following verſes 
of Ovid. See the articles HEXAMETER 
and PENTAMETER. 

Flebilis indiguds, elegeia, ſolve capillos: 
Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit. 
Sometimes, though very rarely, the pen- 
tameter preceded the hexameter, as in the 
following verſes of Athenzus. 
Evudaigany Xapsrov, ut; MikennT® ty 
41a; ayipnpe; 893utpiorg hihoryr®s 
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Who was the inventor of elegiac poetry, ELEMENT, in phyſiology, a term uſcd 


is not known. Horace profeſſes himſelf 
quite ignorant of it, The principal writers 
of elegiac verſe, among the Latins, were 
Propertius, Ovid, and Tibullus, the lat- 
ter whereof Quinctilian eſteems the beſt 
elegiac poet; but Pliny the younger gives 
the preference to the firſt: the chief 
writers of elegy among the Greeks were 
Callimachus, 8 and Euphorion. 
ELEGIT, in law, a writ of execution, 
which lies for 2 perſon who has recovered 
debt or damages ; or upon a recogniz- 
ance in any court, againſt a defendant 
that is not able to ſatisfy the ſame in his 


It is directed to the ſheriff, commanding 
him to make delivery of a moiety of the 
party's lands, and all his goods, beaſts 
of the plough excepted ; this is done by 
a jury, ſummoned to enquire what land 
the defendant had at the time of the judg- 
ment obtained; and the creditor, by vir- 
tue thereof, ſhall hold the ſaid moiety of 
land delivered to him, until his whole 
debt and damages are paid and ſatisfied ; 
and during that time he is tenant by ele- 
git. This writ ought to be ſued out 
within a year and a day after the judg- 
ment. 

All other writs of execution may be good, 
though not returned, except it be an ele- 
git; but that muſt be returned when ex- 
ecuted, becauſe an execution is taken up- 
on it, and that the court may judge of the 
ſufficiency thereof. 
ELEGY, a mournful and plaintive kind of 
poem. See the article ELEG1Ac. 

As elegy, at its firſt inſtitution, was in- 
tended for tears, it expreſſed no other 
ſentiments, it breathed no other accents 
but thoſe of forrow : with the negligence 
natural to affliction, it ſought leſs to pleaſe 
than to move; and aimed at exciting pity, 
not admiration. By degrees, however, 
elegy degenerated from its original inten- 
tion, _ was employed upon all forts of 
fabjefts, gay or ſad, and efpecially upon 
love. Ovid's book Of Love, the poems 
of Tibullus and Propertius, notwith- 
ſtanding they are termed elegies, are 
ſometimes ſo far from being fad, that 
they are ſcarce ſerious. The chief ſub- 
jects then to which elegy owes it riſe, is 
death and love: that elegy therefore ought 
to be eſteemed the moſt perfect in its kind 
which has ſomewhat of both at once ; 
fuch, for inſtance, where the poet bewails 
the death of ſome youth or damſel falling 
a martyr to love. 


by philoſophers to denote the original 
component parts of bodies, or thole into 
which they are ultimately reſolvable. 
The elements or principles to which all 
bodies may be — reduced, are 
theſe five: 1. Water, or phlegm, which, 
in the chemical analyſis of them, riſe; 
firſt in form of vapour. 2. Air, which 
eſcapes unſeen in great quantities from all 
bodies, ſo as to conſtitute half the (ub- 
ſtance of ſome of them. 4. Oil, which 
riſes after, and appears ſwimming on the 
ſurface of the water. 4. Salt, which i; 
either volatile, or riſes in the (till, as that 
of animal ſubſtances ; or fixed, as that 
of vegetables, which is obtained by re- 
ducing them to aſhes, making a lixivium 
or lye of theſe, and afterwards evapo- 
rating the moiſture; by which means the 
falt ſhoots into cryſtals. 5. Earth, or 
what is called the caput mortuum, being 
what remains of the aſhes aſter the ſalt is 
extracted. This is the laſt element of all 
bodies, which can be no farther altered 
by any art whatſocver. Sce the articles 
WAaTER, AlRk, Se. 

The elements of Ariſtotle were four, 
earth, water, air, and fire. "The carte- 
fans admit only three elements, the firſt 
a materia ſubtilis, or fine duſt ; the ſe- 
cond, a coarſer, but round kind; and 
the third, a ſtill more irregular and 
hooked kind of particles. See the article 
CARTESIAN, Sc. 

For the doctrine of elements, as deliver- 
ed by fir Iſaac Newton, ſee the article 


NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
ELEMENT, in a figurative ſenſe, is uſed for 


the principles and foundations of any 
art or ſcience, as Euclid's Elements, 
Se. 


ELEMI, or ELEMur, in the materia me- 


dica, a kind of reſin, very improperly 
called gum-elemi. There are two ſorts 
of it kept in the ſhops, the one genuine, 
and brought from Ethiopia; the other 
ſpurious, and the produce of America, 
The true kind is a y Howiſh reſin, with a 
caſt of green and white; its ſmell is acrid 
and pleaſant, and its taſte acrid and bit- 
ter. It is very inflammable, and readily 
diſſolves in oil, and other fat ſubſtances, 
over the fire; which two characters alone 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from the gums : 
but this genuine elemi is very rare in Eu- 


rope. 

The ſpurious elemi is a whitiſh reſin, pro- 
duced from a tall tree, with pinnated 
leaves, not unlike thoſe of the * 
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Tt is in ſome degree pellucid, and of a 
fragrant ſinell. It is only uſed external- 
ly, being greatly recommended for reſolv- 
ing tumours, deterging ulcers, wounds, 


Sc. N ; 
ELENCHUS, in logic, a ſophiſin, or fal- 

lacious argument, which deceives the 
hearer 3 the appearance of truth. 
See the article SOPHISM. 
ELEOSACCHARUM, or ELX05SAC- 
CHARUM. See EL&OSACCHARUM. 
ELEPHANT, elephas; in zoology, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
jumenta, the characters of which, ac- 
cording to Linnzus, are thete : it has no 
fore-tecth ; the upper canine, or dog- 
teeth, are conſiderably long; it has a very 
long flexible proboſcis or trunk, and two 

aps placed on the breaſt, See plate 
LXXXVIII. fig. r. 
The teeth of this animal is what we call 
ivory. See the article IVORY. 
The elephant, of which there is only one 
known ſpecies, is, when full grown, from 
ſeventeen to twenty feet high; and its 
body is withal ſo enormouſly bulky, that 
the belly reaches nearer the ground than 
could eaſily be conceived of a creature of 
its height. The trunk is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, nothing but the noſe continued to a 
great length; its ſubſtance is fleſhy, but 
firm, being compoſed of three leries or 
orders of fibres: this trunk the crea- 
ture can contract or protrude forward with 
great violence, from the length of one foot 
to five or more. 
ELEPHANT'S TRUNK, an eaſt-indian ſpe- 
cies of acus, or needle-fiſh. See Acus. 
Knight: of the ELEPHANT, an order of 
knighthood in Denmark, conferred upon 
none but perſons of the firſt quality and 
merit, It is alto called the order of St. 
Mary. Its inſtitution is ſaid to have deen 
owing to a gentleman among the daniſh 
croiſces having killed an elephant, in an 
expedition againſt the Sarracens, in 1184. 
in memory of which king Canutus inſti- 
zuted this order, the * A of which 1s a 
towered elephant, with an image of the 
holy virgin encircled with rays, and hung 
en a watered {ky-coloured ribbon, like 
the George in England. 
ELEPHANTIASIS, euipaiiars;, called 
allo the lepra of the Arabians, in medi- 
cine, a chronical diſeaie, one of the two 
ſpecies of leproſy, which affects the whole 
body, where even the bones as well as 
the ſkin are covered with ſpots and tu- 
mours, which being red, at laſt turn 
black. See the article LEPROSY. 
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ELEPHANTOPUS, 
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In this diſeaſe the body falls away, while 
the legs and feet are enormouſly fwelled, 
When the diſeaſe is inveterate, the fin- 
gers and toes are hid in the tumour, and 
3 fever ariſing, carries the patient 


off. 

Lucretius ſuppoſed this diſeaſe to be ge- 
nerated in Egypt, and no where elie 3 
but if the leproſy of the Jews is the ſame 
with that of the negroes, which is highly 
probable, then it may be affirmed that 
it is endemial to the ſouthern and inland 
parts of Africa. 


ELEPHANTINE, in roman antiquity, an 


appellation given to the books wherein 
were regiſtered the tranſactions of the ſe- 
nate and magiſtrates of Rome, of the em- 
perors or generals of armies, and even of 
the provincial magiſtrates ; the births 
and claſſes of the people, and other things 
relating to the cenſus, 

They are (uppoled to have been fo called 
as being made of ivory; though ſome 
will have them to have been writtea on 
the inteſtines of elephants, 
BASTARD-5CABI- 
OUS, in botany, a genus of the /pngene/ia- 
polygamia- equalis claſs of plants, the 
compound flower of which is tubuloſe, 
conſiſting of four or five hermaphrodite 
and ligulated corollulz, with a narrow 
limb, divided into five nearly equal 
ments : the ſtamina are five very ſhort 
laments: the ſeeds are ſolitary, and 
contained in the cup, being of a com- 
pony figure, and crowned with briſtly 


airs, 


ELEPHAS, the ELEPHANT, in zoology. 


See the article ELEPHANT. 


ELEVATION, elewatio, the ſame with l- 


titude or height, See ALTITUDE. 


Angle of ELEVATION, in gunnery, that 


comprehended between the horizon and 
the line of direction of a cannon or mortar z 
or it is that which the chaſe of a piece, 
or the axis of its hollow cylinder, makes 
with the plane of the horizon. 


ELEVATION, in architecture, the ſame with 


an orthographic, or upright draught of a 
building. See ORTHOGRAPHY., 


ELEVATION of the heft, in the church of 


Rome, that part of the maſs where the 
prieft raiſes the hoſt above his head for 
the people to adore. See the articles Mass 
and HosT. 


ELEVATOR, in anatomy, the name of 


ſeveral muſcles, ſo called from their ſerv- 
ing to raiſe the parts of the body te 
which they belong: ſuch are the eleva- 
tor alæ nalæ, the elevator of the auricle 

or 
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er external ear, the elevator of the epi - 
glottis, of the eye-lids, humerus, lips, 
urethra, and thoſe of the anus, called al- 
fo levatores. See MUSCLE. 
The elevator of the eye-lids is alſo called 
ſuperbus, as being uſed when people put 
on a haughty or high look. 
ELEVATORY, ele vatorium, in ſurgery, 
an inſtrument for raifing depreſſed or 
fractured parts of the ſell? to be applied 
after the integuments and perioſteum are 
removed, If there is any hole, the in- 
ſtrument muſt be faſtened to it; but if 
there is none, the ſcrew-end of the in- 
ſtrument muſt be applied. See plate 
LXXXV. fig. 3. no 1. 
But as theſe elevatories are ſo contrived, 
that, where the neighbouring bones are 
fractured or depreſſed, they cannot be 
apphed without greatly increaſing the 
1 ſurgeons have invented another 
ind which might be applied with more 
fafety, called fripes, from the number 
of its feet. It is near twice as big as 
the figure we have given of it; (ibid. 
n*. 2.) and the feet A A A ſtand nearer 
or farther from each other, as there is oc- 
caſion. The manner of applying it is 
this: the fect are to be applied to the 
found parts of the head, and the ſcrew 
BC, by frequently turning its handle 
DD, will preſently lay hold of the de- 
fed part of the cranium, eſpecially 
H a ſmall hole has been made in it with 
' the point of a ſharp awl. Then upon 
turning the ſcrew, EE, the trepan is 
raiſed by degrees, and with it the de- 
+ preſſed part of the cranium. But if any 
opening ſhall appear between the frac- 
tured parts, it will be proper to take off 
the pointed end of the inſtrument B, and 
in its room fix the elevatory G, by the 
ſcrew H, about the part F of the figure 
n 2. by the aſſiſtance of which it will be 
eaſy to raiſe the depreſſed part. See the 
manner of applying this inſtrument re- 
preſented ibid. nꝰ 3. 
ELEVE, a french term, ſometimes met with 
in our language, ſignifying a diſciple. 
Formerly there were twenty eleves in the 
academy of ſciences at Paris, and ten in 
that of inſcriptions; but the term has 
fince been changed for adjunct. See the 
articles ACADEMY and ADJUNCT, 


ELEUSINIA, in grecian antiquity, a 


feſtival kept in honour of Ceres, every 
fourth, by ſome ſtates, but by others, every 
fifth year. The Athenians celebrated it 


at Eleuſis, a town of Attica, whence - 


the name, 
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It was celebrated with a world of cere- 
mony, and perſons of both ſexes were 
initiated in it; it being deemed impious 
to neglect doing ſo. The mytteries 
were of two ſorts, the leſſer, and the 
greater; whereof the former were ſacred 
to Projerpine, Ceres's daughter, and the 
latter to Ceres herſelf. According to 
* I . O 
Lactantius, they conſiſted in a myſtical 
repreſentation of what mythologiſts teach 
of Ceres ; though ſome of the chriſtian 
fathers will have the great myſtery, or 
ſecret, which they were forbidden by 
law, upon pain of death, to divuige, to 
have been the repreſentation or figures of 
both male and female privities, which were 
handed about and expoſed to the com- 


pany. 

ELEUTHERIA, another feſtival celc- 

brated at Platza, by delegates from 
almoſt all the cities of Greece, in ho- 
nour of Jupiter Eleutherius, or the al- 
ſertor of liberty. 
It was inſtituted in memory of the vic- 
tory obtained by the Grecians, in the 
territories of Platza, over Mardonius, 
the perſian general, left by Xerxes with 
a mighty army to ſubdue Greece. 

ELF, a term, now almoſt obſolete, for- 
merly uſed to denote a fairy, or hob- 
goblin, an imaginary being, the creature 
of 1gnorance, ſuperſtition, and craft, 
See the article FAIRY. | 

ELF-aRROWS, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to the flints, antiently faſhioned 
into arrow-heads, and ſtill found foſſile 
in Scotland, America, and ſeveral other 

arts of the world. 

ELFIELD, or EtF1ELD. Sec EiF1ELD, 

ELGIN, the capital of the county of 
Murray, in Scotland, ſituated on the 
river Loſey, about ſix miles north of 
the Spey : welt long. 2 25, north lat. 


7? 40. 

ELICHRYSUM, or HELICHRYSUM, 
in botany, a ſpecies of gnaphalium, Sce 
the article GNAPHALIUM. 

ELICIT, in ethics, is applied to an act 

of the will immediately produced by, 

and of, the will, and received within 
the ſame : as to be willing, unwilling, 
loving, hating, Sc. Acts of which. 
nature are termed elicit, becauſe that, 
being before in the power of the will, 
they are now brought forth into act. 

But they are fo far intrinſic, that {ome 

authors conſider them as the will itleit, 

and deny that they ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from it any more than light 1s 

to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſun, * 


iſtin- 
ht 1s 
Un. 


ELI- 


1 


VI RIOARIO ELIGENDO, 


ELIGIBILITY, in the romiſh canon 


law, a bull granted by the pope, to 
certain perſons to qualify them to be 
choſen to an office, or dignity, whereof 
they were before incapable by want of 
age, birth, or the like. 


ELIQUATION, in metallurgy, a le- 


aration of the different parts of mixed 
lies, by the different degrees of fire 
required to melt them, 
When the nature of ores, or of metallic 
mixtures, is ſuch, that while one pat: 
of them melts in the fire, the other, more 
retraRKory and difficult of fuſion, remains 
ſtill ſolid ; the firſt, when the mals is 
placed in a mild fire, flows out of the 
interſtices of the other, and is thus fe- 
parated from it. The Tann of chis 
operation requires a different fluidity of 
the parts that conititute the mals. Lead, 
for inſtance, melts into one maſs with 
copper, by a ſtrong fire, whereas theſe 
metals cannot diſſolve each other in a 
moderate one, but it the maſs compoſed 
of both theſe, thus blended together, 1s 
afterwards expoſed to a mild fire on an 
inclined plane, the lcad alone melts, the 
copper becoming only brittle and ſpungy, 
and remaining in its ſolid form, even 
when the lead has run out of it. This 
ſeparation, however, is not ſo perfectly 
made, but that there ever remains ſome 
lead in the copper, and ſome ſmall part 
of the copper is alſo carried away with 
the lead : wherefore it is neceſſary, for 
this experiment, that the metals are not 
mixed in too minute proportions z for if 
one thouſandth part of lead were to be 
mixed with copper, or the ſame ſmall 
proportion of copper with the lead, the 
ſeparation by eliquation could not be 
elected. 
It is generally neceſſary alſo, to make 
this operation ſucceed, to add ingredients 
that are capable either of deſtroying the 
force by ach the different parts cohere 
together, or of procuring an eaſier 
flux of the metals : for the mixture of 
the other metals will not be ſeparated 
like thoſe of copper and lead, without 
the admixture of other ſubſtances, For 
inſtance, gold, ſilver, and copper melted 
together, and perfectly blended by that 
means with ene another, remain in the 
lame ſtate in any degree of fire; to make 
the eliquation of the gold and filver, 
therefore, out of ſuch à mixture, the 
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ELIGENDO vIRIDARIO. See the article 


Acid ELIxiR of witriol. 


12 


ſame additions muſt be uſed as in the 
operation of precipitation by fuſion. 


ELIRE, or Cox CE D' ELIN E. See the 


article CoN E. 


ELISIUM, or ELyYs1UM. See FLyYs1UM. 
ELISION, in grammar, the cutting off, 


or ſuppreſſing a vowel at the end of a 
word, for the ſake of found, or meaſure, 
the next word beginning with a vowel. 
Elifions are pretty frequently met with 
in engliſh poetry, but more frequently 
in the Latin, French, Sc. They chiefly 
conſiſt in ſuppreſſions of the a, e, and z, 
though an cliſion ſuppreſſes any of the 
other vowels : In the following example 
from Virgil there are three eliſions. 
Phillida amo ante alias 


ELIXATION, in pharmacy, the extract 


ing the virtues of ingredients by boiling 
or ſtewing. See DECOCTION. 


ELIXIR, in medicine, a compound tinc- 


ture extracted from many eflicacious in- 
gredients, Hence the difference between 
a tincture and an elixir ſeems to be this, 
that a tinfture is drawn from one in- 
gredient, ſometimes with an addition of 
another to open it, and to diſpoſe it to 
yield to the menſtruum; whereas an 
elixir is a tinQure extracted from ſeveral 
ingredients at the ſame time. See the 
article TINCTURE, 

'There are a great number of elixirs de- 
ſcribed by chemical writers, and in the 
dripenſatories, the moſt remarkable of 
which are prepared as follows. 


EL1X1R of aloes. Take of the tincture 


of myrrh a quart ; faffron, ſoccotrine 
aloes, of each three ounces. After di- 
peſtion, ſtrain off the ſpirit. 


The paregoric ELixtx. Take flowers of 


benjamin, and opium, ftrained, of each 
a dram; of camphor, two ſcruples; of 
the eſſential oil of anniſeeds half a dram, 
or rectiſied ſpirit of wine à quart. After 
digeſtion, ſtrain off the ſpirit. 

Takt of the aro- 
matic tincture a pint; of the ſtrong ſpirit; 
or oil of vitriql the weight of fow 
ounces z mix them gradually, and when 
the tzces are ſubſided, filtre thro' paper. 


Dulciſied ELIXIR of witriol, Take of 


aromatic tincture a pint z of dulcified 
ſpirit of vitriol, eight ounces in weight; 
mix them. This preparation is intend- 
ed, for tomachs which cannot bear the 
acidity of the preceding. 


The compound ELIXIR of myrrh. Take of 


the extract of favine, one ounce ; of the 
tincture of caſtor, a pint; of the tincture 
6 8 1 
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1 
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ef myrch, half a pint, After digeſtion, 

firain off the liquor. 

ELIXIS, in pharmacy, a name formerly 

uſed for a linctus. See LINCTUS. 

ELK, alce, in zoology, an animal of the 

deer-kind, with the horns palmated, and 
without a ftem. It is a native of the 
northern parts of av as Be and is a very 
large and {trong animal; being equal in 
Ne to 2 horſe, but much leſs beautiful. 
See plate LXXXVIII. hg. 2. 
Elk's hoofs ſtand recommended for the 
cure of the epilepſy, but at preſent are 
only uſed as an ingredient in ſome old 
compoſitions. 

ELKHOLM, a port-town of Gothland, 
in Sweden, twenty-four miles welt of 
Carelſcroon. 

ELL, ulza, a meaſure of length, different 
in different countries; but thoſe moſtly 
uſed in England, are the engliſh and 
flemiſh ells ; whereof the former is three 
feet nine inches, or one yard and a 

uartzr 3 and the latter only twenty- 
even inches, or three quarters of a yard. 
In Scotland, the ell contains 37.4 
engliſh inches. See MEASURE, 

ELLERENA, a town of Eſtremadura, in 
Spain, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Merida. 

ELLIPSIS, in geometry, a curve line re- 
turning into itſelf, and produced from 
the ſection of a cone by a plane cutting 
both its ſides, but not parallel to the 
baſe. See CONIC SECTIONS. 

The eaſieſt way of deſcribing this curve, in 
plano, when the tranſverſe and conjugate 
axes AB, ED, (plate LXXXVII. fig. 
3. no 1.) are given, is thus: Firſt take 
the points F, i, in the tranſverſe axis AB, 
ſo that the diſtances CF, Cy, from the 
center C, be each equal to / ACP; 


or, that the lines FD, f D» be each equal 
to AC. Then, having fixed two pins 
in the points F, f, which are called the 
foci 4 the ellipſis, take a thread equal 
in length to the tranſverſe axis AB; and 
faſtening its two ends, one to the pin F, 
and the other to /, with another pin M 
ſtretch the thread tight: then if this pin 
M be moved round till it returns to the 
lace from whence it firſt ſet out, keep- 
ing the thread always extended ſo as to 
form the triangle FM /, it will deſcribe 
an ellipſis, whoſe axes are, AB, DE. 
The greater axis, AB, paſſing through 
the two foci F/, is called the tranſverſe 
axis; and the leſſer one DE, is called 
the conjugate, or ſecond axis : theſe two 
always bilect each other at right angles, 
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and the center of the ellipſis is the point 
C, where they interſect. Any right line 
paſſing through the center, and termi. 
nated by the curve of the ellipſis on each 
ſide, is called a diameter; and two di- 
ameters, which mutually biſect all the 
parallels to each other, bounded by the 
ellipſis, are called conjugate diameters, 
Any right line, rot paſſing through the 
center, but terminated by the ellipſis, 
and biſſected by a diameter, is called 
the ordinate, orordinate-applicate, tothat 
diameter. And a third proportional to 
two conjugate diameters, 1s called the 
latus rectum, or parameter of that di- 
ameter which is the firſt of the three 
proportionals. 
The reaſon of the name is this: let BA, 
ED, be any two conjugate diameters of 
an ellipſis (fee plate LXX XVII. fig. 4. 1* 
2. where they are the two axes) at the 
end A, of the diameter A B, raiſe the 
perpendicular AF, equal to the Jatus 
rectum, or parameter, being a third pro- 
portional to AB, ED, and draw the 
_ line BF : then if any point P be 
taken in BA, and an ordinate PM be 
drawn, cutting BF in N, the rectangle 
under the abſciſs AP, and the line PN 
will be equal to the ſquare of the or- 
dinate PM. Hence drawing NO pa- 
rallel to A B, it appears that this rect. 
angle, or the ſquare of the ordinate, i: 
leſs than that under the abſciſs AP, and 
the parameter AF, by the rectangle un- 
der AP and OF, or NO and OF; on 
account of which deficiency, Apollonius 
firſt gave this curve the name of an 
ellipſis, from Wu,, to be deficient. 
In every ellipſis, as AE BD, (ibid. no 2.) 
the ſquares of the ſemi-ordinates MP, 
mp, are as the rectangles under the 
legments of the tranſverſe axis AP x PB, 
Ay x þ B, made by theſe ordinates re- 
CODER ; which holds equally true of 
the circle, where the ſquares of the ordi- 
nates are equal to ſuch rectangles, as 
being mean proportionals between the 
ſegments of the diameter. In the ſame 
manner, the ordinates to any diametet 
whatever, are as the rectangles under the 
ſegments of that diameter, 
As to the other principal properties of th- 
ellipſis, they may be reduced to the follow- 
ing e e 1. If from any point M 
in an ellipſis, two right lines, MF, M/, 
(ibid. no 1.) be drawn to the foci F, /, 
the ſum of theſe two lines will be equal 
to the tranſverſe axis AB. This is evi- 
dent from the manner of deſcribing an 
ellipſis. 
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ellipſis. 2. The ſquare of half the 
Jefſer axis is equal to the rectangle under 
the ſegments of the greater axis, con- 
tained between the foci and its vertices ; 
that is, DC*=AFxFB=AFf+/B. 
3. Every diameter is - bileed in the 
center C. 4. The tranſverſe axis is the 
greateſt, and the conjugate axis the leaſt, 
of all diameters. 5. Two diameters, 
one of which is parallel to the tangent 
in the vertex of the other, are conjugate 
diameters ; and vice verſa, a right line 
drawn thro" the vertex of any 2 
parallel to its conjugate diameter, touches 
the ellipſis in that vertex. 6. If four 
tangents be drawn through the vertices 
of two conjugate diameters, the parallelo- 
gram contained under them will be 
equal to the parallelogram contained 
under tangents drawn through the ver- 
tices of any other two conjugate di- 
ameters. 7. If a right line, touching 
an ellipſis, mect two conjugate diameter; 
produced, the rectangle under the ſeg- 
ments of the tangent, between the point 
of contact and theſe diameters, will be 
equal to the ſquare of the ſemi-diameter, 
which is conjugate to that paſſing thro' 
the point of contact. 8. In every ellipſis, 
the tum of the ſquares of any two con- 
jugate diameters, is equal to the ſum 
of the Fares of the two axes. 9. In 
every ellipſis, the angles FGI, 78 H, 
(ibid. n“ 1.) made by the tangent H I, 
and the lines FG, / G, drawn from the 
foci to the point of contact, are equal to 
each other. 10. The area of an ellipſis 
is to the area of a circumſcribed circle, 
as the leſſer axis is to the greater, and vice 
rerſa, with reſpect to an inſcribed circle ; 
ſo that it is a mean proportional between 
two circles, having the tranſverſe and 
conjugate axes for their diameters. This 
holds equally true of all the other corre- 
ſponding parts belon ng to an ellipſis. 
The curve of any ellipſis may be ob- 
tained by the following ſeries. Suppoſe 
the ſemi-tranſverſe axis C B x, the ſemi- 
conjugate axis CD =c, and the ſemi-or- 
dinate = @ ; then the length of the curve 
MB=a+ * "a 41114 —r as 


| + 
1 
serra +rva)—4c*r5a 
*. — _ „Ec. And, 
112C 


if the ſpecies of the ellipſis be determined, 
this ſeries will be more fimple : for if 


B 423 345 

Sar, then M 84496 + . 
e ö 
458082 7549747278 Sc. This 
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Infinite ELLIPSIS. 
Quadrature of the ELLIrsis. 
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ſer ies will ſerve for an hyperbola, by 
making the even parts of all the terms 
affirmative, and the third, fifth, ſeventh, 
Sc. terms negative, 

The periphery of an ellipſis, according 
to Mr. Simpſon, is to that of a circle, 
whoſe diameter is equal to the tranſverie 


WS 4 3 4 * 
axis of the ellipſis, as 1—=——— 
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is to 1, where d is equal to the differ- 
ence of the ſquares of the axes applied to 
the ſquare of the tranſverſe axis. 

Thoſe who defire to be more particularly 
informed concerning the properties of 
the elliphs may conſult Simſon's Conic 
Sections, and Wolfius's Elements of 
Mathematics, tom. 1. alſo Maclaurin's 
Fluxions, Art. 609. ſeq, and the mar- 
quis de l'Hoſpital's Sect. Conic. hb. 6. 
See ELLIPTOIDES. 


See the ar- 
ticle QUADRATURE. 


ELL1Ps1S, in grammar, a figure of ſyn- 


tax, wherein one or more words are not 
expreſſed ; and from this deficiency, it 
has got the name ellipſis. 

To this figure, befides the ellipſis pro- 
perly ſo called, belong appoſition, iy- 
necdoche, aſyndeton, zeugma, lege, 
and prolepſis. See the articles Ar. 
SITION, SYNECDOCHE, @c. 

The ellipſis, properly ſc called, is when 
the deficient word or words muſt be fu 
plied from Ciewhere ; as Heforis An- 
dromache, where uxor is underſtood ; 
that is, Andromache Hector's wife. 


ELL1PSIS, in rhetoric, a figure nearly 


E 


allied to preterition, when the orator, 
through tranſport of paſſion, paſſes over 
many things ; which, had he been cool, 
ought to have been mentioned, 

In preterition, the omiſſion is deſigned ; 
which, in the elliphs, is owing to the 
vehemence of the ſpeaker's paſſion, and 
his tongue not being able to keep pace 
with the emotion of his mind, 


LLIPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL, ſomething 


belonging to an ellipſis. See ELL1Ps1s. 

Thus we meet with elliptical compaſſes, 
elliptic conoid, elliptic ſpace, elliptic 
ſtairs, Sc. See the articles COMPAssEes, 
Coxolp, &c. 

The elliptic ſpace is the area contained 
within the curve of the ellipſis, which is 
to that of a circle deſcribed on the tranſ- 
verſe axis, as the conjugate diameter is 
to the tranſverſe axis; or it is a mean 
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proportional between two circles, de- ELNA, a town of Catalonia in Spain, 


ſcribed on the conjugate and tranſverſe 
axis. 


hiſtory, a genus of imperfect cryſtals, 
with ſingle pyramids ; one end of their 
column being affixed to ſome ſolid body. 
They are dodecahedral, with thinner 
hexangular columns, and hexangular 
pyramids, See the article CRYSTAL. 
Of theſe cryſtals authors enumerate a 
great many ſpecies; among which are 
the whitiſh pellucid ſprig cryſtal, a bright 
brown kind, a dull brown kind, and a 
bright yellow kind, all which are farther 
diſtinguiſhed according to the different 
lengths of their pyramids. 
in natural 
hiſtory, a genus of im perfect cryſtals, 
compoſed of twelve planes, in an 
hexangular column, terminated by an 
hexangular pyramid at one end, and 
irregulariy athxed to ſome other body at 
the other, with ſhorter columns. See the 
article CRYSTAL. 

here are two ſpecies of theſe cryſtals, 
one ſhort, bright and colourleſs, found 
in great plenty in New Spain, and other 
parts of America; the other a ſhort, dull, 
and duiky brown one, found in Ger- 
many and ſometimes in England. 


ELLIPTOiDES, in geometry, a name 


uicd by ſome to denote infinite ellipſes, 
defined by the equation az ba 
"Ya 

Of theſe there are ſeveral forts : thus, 
if a) =bx* (a—x) it is a cubical 
elliptoid; and if ay *= & (a-) T, it 
denotes a biquadratic elliptoid, which is an 
ellipſis of the third order in reſpect of 
the apollonian ellipſis. 


ELM, wlmus, in botany. See the article 


ULuvus. 

The elm is very ſerviceable in places 
where it may lie continually dry, or wet 
in extremes. Accordingly, it is proper 
for water-works, mills, the ladles and 
ſoles of the wheel- pipes, pumps, aque- 
ducts, pales, and ſhip-planks beneath the 
. It is alſo of uſe for wheet- 
wrights, handles for {ſingle faws, axle- 
trees, and the like. The clearneſs of the 
grain, makes it alſo fit for all kinds of 
carved works, and moſt ornaments re- 
lating to architecture. As to the medi- 
cinal uſes of elm, the leaves are a{trin- 
gent, and the bark gcod for aſſuaging 
the pains ol the gout, 


ELOGY, elogium, 1 


but ſubject to France, ſituated ten miles 
ſouth of Perpignan. 


ELLIPOMACROSTYLA, in natural ELOCUTION, in rhetoric, the adapting 


words and ſentences to the things or 
ſentiments to be expreſſed. It conſiſts 
of elegance, compoſition, and dignity. 
The firſt, comprehending the purity and 
perſpicuity of a language, is the founda- 
tion of elocution. The ſecond ranges 
the words in proper order; and the 1: 
adds the ornaments of tropes and figures 
to give ſtrength and dignity to the whole, 
See STYLE, PERIOD, FIGURE. 
ELODES, in botany, a ſpecies of hyperi- 
cum. See the article HYPERICUM, 
raiſe or panegyric 
beſtowed on any perſon or thing, in con- 
ſideration of its merit. The beauty of 
elogy conſiſts in an expreſſive brevity. 
Elogiums ſhould not have fo much as 
one epithet properly fo called, nor two 
words ſynonymous. They ſhould ſtrictly 
adhere to truth; for extravagant and im- 
probable elogies rather lelfen the cha- 
racter of the perſon or thing they would 
extol. 


ELOINED, in law, fignifies reſtrained or 


hindered from doing ſomething : thus it 
is ſaid, that if thoſe within age be eloined, 
ſo that they cannot ſue perſonally, theu 
next friends ſhall fue for them. 


ELONGA TION, in aftronomy, the di- 


pm or receſs of a planet from the 
un, with reſpect to an eye placed on on: 
earth. The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of Venus and Mercury, the arch ot 
a great circle intercepted between either 
of theſe planets and the ſun, being called 
the elongation of that planet from the 
ſun. 
But here it is to be obſerved, that it 13 
only a circle which has the fun for its 
center ; that the greateſt elongation 1s 
in a line touching the planet's orbit. For 
in an elliptic orbit it may be, that the 
elongation from the fun may grow till 
greater, even after it has left the place 
where the line joining the earth and 
planet touches its orbit. For after that, 
the true diſtance of the planet from th: 
ſun may increaſe, whilſt the diſtance ot 
the ſun and planet from the earth does 
not increaſe, but rather decreafe, But 
becauſe, the orbits of the planets ate 
nearly circular, ſuch ſmall differences 
may be neglected in aſtronomy. The 
eateſt elongation of Venus is found 
y obſervation to be about forty-eight 
degrees 
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degrees, and tlie greateſt elongation of 
Mercury about twenty-eight degrees, 
upon which account this planet is rarely 
to be ſeen with the naked eye. See the 
articles PLANET, VENUs, MERCURY, 
Sc. 

ELONGATION is alſo uſed for the dif- 
ference in motion between the ſwifteſt 
and the ſlowelt of two planets, or the 
quantity of ſpace whereby the one has 
overgone the other, 


Angle of ELONGATION is an angle contain- 


ed under lines drawn from the center ot 
the ſun and planet to the center of the 
earth. 


ELONGATION, in ſurgery, is an imperfect 


luxation, occaſioned by the ſtretching or 
lengthening of the ligaments of any joint. 
See the article LUXAT1ION. 


ELOPEMENT, in law, is where a mar- 


ried woman departs from her hutband, 
and cohabits with an adulterer; in which 
caſe the huſband is not obliged to allow 
her any alimony out of his eſtate, nor is 
he chargeable for neceſſaries for her of 
any kind. However, the bare advertiſing 
a wife in the Gazette, or other public pa- 
pers, is not a legal notice to perſons in 
general not to trult her; tho a perſonal 
notice given by the huſband to particular 
perſons, is ſaid to be good. 

An action lies, an large damages may be 
recovered, againſt a perſon tor carrying 
away and detaining another man's wite. 


ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking well, 


ſo as to affect and periuade. 

Cicero defines it, the art of ſpeaking with 
copiouſneſs and embelliſhment. 
Eloquence and rhetoric differ from each 
other, as the theory from the practice; 
rhetoric being the art which deſcribes the 
rules of eloquence, and eloquence that 
art which utes them to advantage. For 
the moſt part, however, they are uſed 
indiſcriminately for each other. See the 
articles RHETORIC, ORATORY, INVEN= 
TION, DisPOSITION, EXPRESSION, 
PRONUNCIATION, ACT1ON, Cc. 


ELSIMBURG, a port-town of Sweden, 


about ſeven miles eaſt of Elünore. 


ELSINORE, a port-town of Denmark, 


about twenty-two miles north of Copen- 
hagen, and ſituated on the Sound, or the 
entrance into the Baltic ſea. 


ELTZ, a town of lower Saxony, about 


eleven miles touth- welt of Hildeſheim. 


ELVAS, a city and biſhop's lee of Alen- 


tejo, in Portugal, ſituated near the f:on- 
tiers of ſpan(th Eftremadura : welt long. 
7* 35, and north lat. 38945 
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It is one of tlie ſti ongeſt fortreſſes in Por. 
tugal. 


ELVELA, in botany, a genus of fungules 


ſmooth both on the upper and under ſide. 


Micheli calls this genus fungoides and 
fungoidaſter. 


ELUL, in antient chronology, the twelfth 


month of the jewiſh civil year, and the 
ſixth of the eccleſiaſtical : it conſiſted of 


only twenty-nine days, and anſwered 
pretty neariy to our Auguſt, 


ELUTRIA TION, in metallurgy, the ſe- 


parating the lighter matters from the mixt 
ores of metals, by means of great quan- 
tities of tair water. Solid bodies not diſ- 
ſoluble in water, are by this operation ſe- 
parated from cach other, by water very 
well ſtirred, ſo that the lighter and more 
ſubtile parts are carried away by the wa- 
ter, while the heavier and more ſolid bo- 
dies remain at the bottom of the veſſels. 
Some of the ſtones, earths, and other 
bodies naturally mixt with the ores of me- 
tals, are much lighter than the metalline 
parts of theſe ores, and are therefore very 
caſily ſeparated by elutriation, either by 
barely pounding and waſhing them, or 
by previous calcination, and then extin- 
guthing them in water, and waſhing 
them. 

The kinds of ores proper for elutriation 
are known, 1. By the heterogeneous mat- 
ter, and the ores themſelves being in ſuch 
large maſſes, as to be very viſihle, and 
pay. broken and ſeparated by hammers, 
wedges, &c. 2. By the great ſpecific 
gravity of the ore, which thews us that 
the metailic maſſes adhere to their matrix 
in firm, ſolid molecules, and are not ſcat- 
tered and diſperſed ſparingly through it. 
3- From the lightneſs of the tony matrix. 
And, 4. From its brittleneſs, whether 
this property be naturally inherent in the 
ſtony matter, or procured by fire in cal- 
cination; for in each caſe it renders the 
comminution of the compound mals ealy. 
In this cafe, however, it is neceſſary that 
the ore it{elf be of a nature ſufficiently fix- 
ed, and that it do not fly off in the roaſt- 
ing, but only melt into ſolid ſpheroidical 
molecules. See Cramer's Art. Docim. 
pars i. § 381, 53c. 


ELV, a city and biſhop's ſee of Cambridge- 


ſhire, ſituated about twelve miles north 
of Cambridge : eaſt lon. 15, and north 
lat. 32 24. 
It is a county of itſelſ, including the 
territory around, and has a judge who 
deter mines all cauics civil and criminal 
withip its limits. 

| ELYMUS, 
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ELVMus, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria- digynia claſs of plants, the ca- 
lyx of which is a common involucrum, 
eonſiſting of four leaves, and containing 
feveral flowers in two ſpiculæ: the parti- 
cular corollz are compoſed of two valves: 
the ſeed is oblong. 
ELYSIUM, or ELVYSIAN FIELDS, in hea- 
then mythology, certain plains abounding 
with woods, fountains, verdure, and every 
delightful object; ſuppoſed to be the ha- 
bitation of heroes and good men, after 
death. 
According to ſome, the fable of elyſium 
1s of phcenician extraction, or rather 
founded upon the account of paradiſe de- 
livered in the ſcriptures. As to the ſitu- 
ation of theſe happy regions, authors are 
not agreed : Homer makes them the ſame 
with certain pleaſant meadows near Mem- 
phis, on the banks of the acheruſian lake, 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus in his de- 
ſcription of the funerals of the Egyptians. 
Virgil ſeems to place them in Italy, only 
under-ground : and others in other places. 
But the generality of authors will have 
them to be ſituated in the Fortunate 
Hands, See FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 
. ELYTROIDES, or VaGINALLS, in ana- 
tomy, the ſecond proper membrane that 
involves the teſtes. See TESTICLE. 
EMANATION, the act of flowing or pro- 
ceeding from ſome ſouree or origin; or, 
the thing that proceeds from that action. 
EMANATION, among ſchoolmen, is uſed 
for the production of a leſſer thing, in 
order to the production of a greater, by 
virtue of ſome natural 9 or de- 
pendance between them: for, as when 
feveral moveables are joincd together, the 
fame power that moves the firſt, moves all 
the reſt ; as in pulling up the trunk of a 
tree, you pull up the branches, roots, 
&c. or in drawing one link of a chain, 
ou bring forwards all the reſt : the ſame 
is to be underſtood in all conjunct natu- 
ral effects, wiz. that the ſame power 
whereby the firſt is produced, does alſo 
produce all the reſt naturally connected 
to it, in that, by means of the connection 
the action of the agent is conveyed from 
the one to the other, ſo that the firſt deter- 
mines the agent to the production of all 
the reſt; and hence that is called an ema- 
native cauſe, in contradiſtinction to an effi- 
cient cauſe, which produces an effect by 
its mere preſence, without the interven- 
tion of any action. 
EMANCIPATION, in the roman law, 
tne ſetting free a fon from the ſubjection 
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of his father; ſo that whatever moveable: 
he acquires, belong in propriety to him, 
and not to his father, as betore emancipa- 
tion, 
Emancipation put the ſon in capacity of 
managing his own affairs, and of mar- 
rying without his father's conſent, though 
a minor. Emancipation differs from ma- 
numiſſion, as the latter was the act of a 
maſter in favour of a ſlave, whereas the 
former was that of a father in favour of 
his ſon. 
There were two kinds of emancipation,the 
ons tacit, which was by the ſon's being 
romoted to ſome dignity, by his com- 
ing of age, or by his marrying, in all 
which cates he became his own maſter of 
courle, 
The other, exprels ; where the father de. 
clared before a judge, that he emancipat- 
ed his ſon. In performing this, the ſather 
was firit to ſell his fon imaginanrily to an- 
other, whom they called pater fiduciari- 
us, father in truſt, of whom being bought 
back again by the natural father, he ma- 
numitted him before the judge, by a ver- 
bal declaration. See MaNuUm1ss10N, 
Emancipation ſtill obtains in France with 
regard to minors or pupils, who are here- 
by ſet at liberty to manage their own et- 
fects, without the advice or direCtion of 
their parents or tutors, 


EMARGINATED, among botaniſts, an 


appellation given to ſuch leaves as have a 
little indenting on their ſummits: when 
this indenting is terminated on each fide 
by obtuſe points, they are ſaid to be ob- 
tuſely emarginated; whereas when theſe 
points are acute, they are called acutely 
emarginated. 


EMASCULATION, the act of caftrating 


or depriving a male of thoſe parts which 
characterize his ſex. See CASTRATION, 


EMAUX DE L'ESCU, in heraldry, the me- 


tal and colour of the ſhield or eſcutcheon. 
See the article SHIELD. 


EMBALMING is the opening a dead bo- 


dy, taking out the inteſtines, and filling 
the place with odoriferous and deſiccatice 
drugs and ſpices, to prevent its putrity- 
ing. The Egyptians excelled all other na- 
tions in the art of preſerving bodies from 
corruption; for ſome that they have em- 
balmed upwards of two thouſand. years 
ago, remain whole to this day, and are 
often brought into other countries as great 
curioſities. Their manner of embalming 
was thus : they ſcooped out the brains 
with an iron ſcoop, out at the noſtrils, 
and threw in medicaments to fill up the 

vacuum: 
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vacuum: they alſo took out the entrails, 
and having filled the body with myrrh, 
caſſia, and other ſpices, except frankin- 
cenſe, proper to dry up the humours, they 
pickled it in nitre, where it lay ſoaking 
for ſeventy days. The body was then 
wrapped up in bandages of fine linnen 
and gums, to make it ſtick like glue, and 
ſo was delivered to the kindred of the de- 
ceaſed, entire in all its features, the very 
hairs of the eye-lids being preſerved. 
They uſed to keep the bodies of their an- 
ceſtors, thus embalmed, in little houſes 
magnificently adorned, and took great 
pleaſure in beholding them, alive as it 
were, without any change in their ſize, 
features, or complexion. The Egyptians 
alſo embalmed birds, Sc. The prices 
for embalming were different; the higheſt 
was a talent, the next twenty minæ, and 
ſo decreaſing to a very ſmall matter: but 
they who had not wherewithal ro anſwer 
this expence, contented themſelves with 
infuſing, by means of a ſyringe, thro' the 
fundament, a certain liquor extracted 
from the cedar, and leaving it there, 
wrapped up the body in falt of nitre : 
the oil thus preyed upon the inteſtines, 
ſo that when they took it out, the inteſ- 
tines came away with it, dried, and not 
in the leaſt putrified : the body being in- 
cloſed in nitre, grew dry, and nothing 


remained, beſides the ſkin glued upon the 


bones. 

EMBARCADERO, in the ſpaniſh com- 
merce, the port-town of ſome conſiderable 
inland city; ſuch is Arica to Potoſi. Sce 
the articles Ax CA and POTOSI. 

EMBARGO, in commerce, an arreſt on 
ſhips, or merchandize, by public autho- 
rity ; or a prohibition of ſtate, com- 
monly on foreign ſhips, in time of war, 
to prevent their going out of port; ſome- 
times to prevent their coming in; and 
ſometimes both, for a limited time. 

The king may lay embargoes on ſhips, 
or employ thole of his ſubjects, in time 
ef danger, for ſervice and defence of the 
nation; but they mult not be for the pri- 
vate advantage of a particular trader, or 
company; and therefore à warrant to ſtay 
a ſingle ſbip is no legal embargo. No 
inference can be made from embargoes 
which are only in war-time; and are a 
prohibition by advice of council, and not 
at proſecution of parties, If goods be laden 
on board, and after an embargo, or re- 
ſtraint from the prince or ſtate, comes 
forth, and then the maſter of the ſhip 
breaks ground, or endeavours to ſail, if 
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any damage accrues, he muſt be reſponſ- 
ible for the ſame ; the reaſon is, becauſe 
his freight is due, and muſt be paid, 
nay though the goods be ſeized as contra- 
band. 

Embargo differs from quarantine, inſo- 
much as this laſt is always for the term of 
forty days, in which perſons from foreign 
parts infected with the plague, are not 
permitted to come on ſhore. See the ar- 
ticle QUARANTINE. 


EMBASSADOR, or AMBASSADOR, 1 


public miniſter ſent from one ſovereign 
prince, as a repreſentative of his perſon, 
to another, 
Embaſſadors are either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. Embaſſador in ordinary is he 
who conſtantly refides in the court of an- 
other prince, to maintain a good un- 
derſtanding, and look to the intereſt of 
his maſter. Till about two hundred 
years ago, embaſladors in ordinary were 
not heard of; all, till then, were em- 
baſſadors extraordinary, that is, fuch as 
are ſent on ſome particular occafion, and 
who retire as ſoon as the affair is diſ- 
3 

y the law of nations, none under the 
quality of a ſovereign prince can ſend or 
receive an embaſſador. At Athens, em- 
baſſadors mounted the pulpit of the public 
orators, and there opened their commiſ- 
ſion, acquainting the people with their 
errand. At Rome, they were introduced 
to the ſenate, and delivered their commiſ- 
ſions to them. ä 
Einbaſſadors ſhould never attend any pub- 
lic ſolemnities, as marriages, funerals, Sc. 
unleſs their maſters have ſome intereſt 
therein: nor mult they go into mourning 
on any occaſions of their own, becauſe 
they repreſent the perſons of their prince. 
By the civil law, the moveable goods of 
an embaſſador, which are accounted an 
acceſſion to his perſon, cannot be ſeized 
on, neither as a pledge, nor for payment 
of a debt, nor by order or execution of 
judgment, nor by the king's or ſtate's 
leave where he reſides, as ſome conceive ; 
tor all actions ought to be far from an em- 
baſſador, as well that which toucheth his 
neceſſaries, as his perſon : if, therefore, 
he hath contracted any debt, he is to be 
called upon kindly, and if he refuſes, 
then letters of requeſt are to go to his 
maſter. Nor can any of the embaſſador's 
domeſtic ſervants, that are regiſtered in 
the ſecretaries of ſtate's office, he arreſted 
in perſon or goods: if they are, the pro- 
ceſs ſhall be void, and the parties ſuing 
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day in lent, after Whit-ſunday, after ti, 


hable to ſuch penalties and corporal E of September, and the thir. 
r 


niſhment as the lord chancellor, or eit! 
of the chief juſtices, ſhall think fit to in- 
flict. Yet embaſſadors cannot be defend- 
ed when they commit any thing againſt 
that ſtate, or the perſon of the prince, 
with whom they reſide; and if they are 
guilty of treaſon, felony, Cc. or any 
other crime againſt the law of nations, 
they loſe the privilege of an embaſſador, 
and may be ſubject to puniſhment as pri- 
vate aliens. 


EMBASSY, the office or function of an 


embaſſador. See the preceding article. 

The rights of embaſſies are, in ſome 
meaſure, founded on the law of nature, 
which authorizes all that is neceſſary tor 
procuring, and maintaining peace and 
friendſhip among men, All ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtories mention the ſacred rights of 
embaſlies, and are full of inſtances of wars 
undertaken for violating them. In the ſcrip- 
tures we read of a war made by king Da- 
vid upon the Ammonites on that account. 
Cicero ſays, that the rights of embaſſics 
are guarded by all laws both divine and 
human; wherefore to violate this right, is 
not only unjuſt, but impious; and for 
this reaſon, it, for inſtance, whilſt em- 
baſſadors of any nation are reſident with 
us, war be declared againſt their ſove- 
reigns, they ſtill remain at liberty: thus 
are embaſſadors ſafe even amidſt the arms 
of contending foes: and in caſe a baniſh- 
ed man is appointed on an embaſſy to the 
country from whence he is baniſhed, he 
may not be detained nor moleſted there : 
and, to ſpeak in general, it is an eſtab- 
liſhed cuttom among all the nations 
of the world, even barbarians them- 


ſelves, to reverence the characters of em- 
baſſadors. 


EMBATTLED, in heraldry, the ſame 


with crenelle, See CRENELLE, 


EMBDEN, a port-town and city of Ger- 


many, capital of a county of the fame 
name, now in poſſeſſion of the king of 
Pruſſia; it is ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Ems: eaſt long. 6545“, and north 
lat. 53 40'. 


EMBER-WEEKS, or dars, in the chri- 


ſtian church, are certain ſeaſons of the 
ear ſet apart for the imploring God's 


| Lieſkng, by prayer and faſting, upon the 


ordinations pertormed in the church at 
ſuch times. 


Theſe ordination- ſaſts are obſerved four 


times in the year, viz. the Wedneſday, 


Friday, and Saturday after the firſt Sun- 
6 


teenth of December ; it being enjoined, 
by a canon of the church, that deacon 
and miniſters be ordained, or made, on. 
ly upon the ſundays immediately fellow 
ing theſe ember : faſts. 

The ember-weeks were formerly obſcr;- 
ed in difterent churches with ſome varie 
ty, but were at laſt ſettled as they are no 
obſerved, by the council of Placentia, 
anno 109 5. The council of Mentz, 
convened by Charlemagne, mentions the 
ember- weeks as a new eftabliſhment. 

EMBERIZA, in ornithology, a genus of 

birds, the characters of which are, that 
the beak is of a conic ſhape, each chap 
whereof is wholly entire at the point ; 
the upper one gapes a little at the bai: 
from the under, which laſt is infected, 
or turned inwards, at the ſides. 

To. this genus belong the green-finch, 
bunting, yellow- hammer, Sc. See th: 
articles GREEN-FINCH, BUNTING, Ec, 
Beſides theſe, the ſchomburger of th- 
ſpaniſh Weft-indies ſeems to claim 3 
place among the emberizas : the upper 
part of the body is of a bright brown 
colour, ſomewhat inclining to orange, 
and the whole under part is ot a plcz- 
fant light reddiſh brown. 

EMBLEM, zue, a kind of paints! 
enigma, or certain figures painted or ci 
metaphorically, expreſſing ſome action 
with reflections underneath, which, in 
ſome meaſure, explain the ſenſe of the 
device, and, at the ſame time, inſtruct 
us in ſome moral truth, or other matte: 
of knowledge. The emblem is fome- 
what plainer than the enigma, and the 
invention is more modern, it being en- 
tirely unknown to the antients. P. Bon- 
hours has a long and accurate difſerta- 
tion upon emblems, wherein he has pre 
ciſely Jegned their nature, laid down rule. 
for their compoſition, and for diltingu.ſ1- 
ing the true from the falſe. : 
The Greeks gave this name to inlaid o 
moſaic work, and even to all kinds of or 
naments of vaſes, garments, &c. and thc 
Latins uſed emblem in the ſame ſenſe. 

EMBLEMATICAL, ſomething belong 
ing to an emblem. See the prececiny 
article, 

EMBLEMENTS, among lawyers, dencte 
the profits of ſown lands; but are ſome 
times uſed, more largely, for any products 
that naturally ariſe from the ground. 

If a tenant for life ſow the land, and af. 
terward dies, his executors ſhall have th 
emblements 
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emblements, and not the perſon in rever- 
ſion. The caſe is otherwiſe with reſpect 
to a tenant for years; for if he ſow the 
land, and his term expires before he has 
reaped them, the leſfor, or he in reverſion, 
is entitled to the emblements. Again, 
if a perſon deviſes ſown lands by will, 
and dies before ſeverance, the deviſee 
ſhall have the emblements, provided no 
exception was made of corn. 


EMBOLISMIC,or INTERCALARY;a term 


uſed by chronologiſts m ſpeaking of the 
additional months and years, which they 
inſert to bring the lunar to the ſolar year. 
Since the common lunar year conſiſts of 
twelve ſynodic months, or 354 days 
nearly, and the ſolar conſiſts of 365 days 
(throwing away the odd hours and mi- 
nutes) it is plain that the ſolar year will 
exceed the lunar by about 11 days; and 
conſequently in the ſpace of about 43 
years the beginning of the lunar year 
will be carried through all the ſeaſons, 
and hence it is called the moveable lunar 
year. This form of the year is uſed at 
this time by the Turks and Arabians ; 
and becauſe in three year's time, the ſo- 
lar year exceeds the lunar by 33 days, 
therefore, to keep the lunar months in 
the ſame ſeaſons and times of the ſolar 
year, or near it, chronologiſts added a 
whole month to the lunar year every third 
year, and ſo made it conſiſt of 13 months; 
this year they called the emboliſmic 
rear, and the additional month the em- 

liſmic, or embolimean, or intercalary 
month. This form of the year is called 
the fixed lunar year, and it was uſed by 
the Greeks and Romans till the time of 
Julius Cæſar. See INTERCALARY, 
YEAR, Ec. 


EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump, 


or ſyringe, called alſo the piſton, or 
ſucker. See the article PisTON, Puur, 
SYRINGE, Sc. 


EMBOSSING, or IMBOsSING, in archi- 


tecture and ſculpture, the forming or fa- 
ſhioning works in relievo, whether cut 
with a chiſſel, or otherwile. 

Emboſſing is a kind of ſculpture, where- 
in the figures ſtick out from the plane 
whercon it is cut; and according as the 
figures are more or leſs prominent, they 
are faid to be in alto, mezzo, or batlo 
relievo; or high, mean, or low relief. 
See the article ENCHASING, 


EMBRACE. the volt, in the manege. A 


horſe is ſaid to embrace a volt, when, 
working upon volts, he makes a good way 
every time with his fore-legs, 


EMBRACEOR, among lawyers, a per- 
fon, who, having received a reward ſo to 
do, comes to the bar with one of the 
pony and ſpeałs in the caſe; or privily 
abours the jury, or ſtands in court to 
over- look them, whereby they are awed or 
put in fear. Actions of this kind will be 
embracery, whether the jurors give ver- 
dict on the fide of the party or not. The 
penalty of this cence is 20 l. and im- 
prifonment of the party at the diſcretion 
of the court: and may be proſecuted ei- 
ther by indictment at common law, ag 
well as by action on the ſtatute., But at- 
torneys and other lawyers are excepted. 

EMBRASURE, in archite&ure, the en- 
largement made of the aperture of a door 
or window, on the inſide of the wall; its 
uſe being to give the greater play for the 
opening of the door, or caſement, or to 
admit the more light. When the wall is 
very thick, they ſometimes make embra- 
ſures on the outiide, 

EMBRASURE, in fortification, a hole or 

aperture in a parapet, through which the 
cannon are pointed to fire into the moat 
or field. 
Embraſures are generally twelve feet dis 
ſtant from one another, every one of them 
being from fix to ſeven feet wide with- 
out, and about three with'n: their height 
above the platform is three feet on that 
ſide towards the town, and a foot and a 
half on the other fide towards the field; 
ſo that the muzzle may be ſank on oc- 
cation, and the piece brought to ſhoot 
low. 

EMBROCATION, in ſurgery and phar- 
* an external kind 1 which 
conſiſts in an irrigation of the part affect- 
ed, with ſome proper liquor, as oils, 
ſpirits, Sc. by means of a wooilen or 
linnen cloth, or a ſpunge, dipped in the 
ſame. 

The uſe of embrocation is either to atte- 
nuate and diſlodge ſomething obftrutted 
underneati the {kin, to eale-pains, or to 
irritate the part into more warmth and 
a quicker ſente of feeling. 

The pumping uſed in natural baths is 
properly an embrocation. 

EMBROIDERY, a work in gold, or file 
ver, or ſilk- thread, wrought by the needle 
upon cloth, ſtuffs, or muſlin, into vari- 
ous figures. In embroidering ſtuffs, the 
work is performed in a kind of loom, be- 
cauſe the mote the piece is ſtretched, the 
eaſier it is worked. As to muſlin, they 
ſpread it upon a pattern ready defigned 
and 2 be ſore it is flretched upon 
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the pattern, it is ſtarched, to make it EMBRYOTOMY, the cutting a feetas to 


more eaſy to handle. Embroidery on the 
loom is leſs tedious than the other, in 
which while they work flowers, all the 
threads of the muſlin, both lengthwiſe 
and breadthwiſe, muſt be continually 
counted ; but on the other hand this laſt 
is much richer in points, and ſuſceptible 
of greater variety. Cloths too much 
milled are ſcarce uſceptible of this orna- 
ment, and in effect we fcldon: tee them 
embroidered. The thinneſt muſlins are 
the beſt for this purpoic, and they are 
embroidered to the greateſt perfection in 
Saxony: in other parts of Europe, bow- 
ever, they. embroider very prettily, and 
eſpecially in France. 

There are ſeveral kinds of embroidery, 
as, 1. Embroidery on the ſtamp, where 
the figures are raiſed and rounded, hav- 
ing cotton or parchment put under them 
ta ſupport them. 2. Low embroidery, 
where the gold and filver lie low upon 
the ſketch, and are ftitched with filk 
of the ſame colour. 3. Guimped em- 
broidery : this is performed either in gold 
or ſilver ; they farſt make a ſketch upon 
the cloth, then put on cut vellum, and 
afterwards ſow on the gold and ſilver with 
filk-thread : in this kind of embroidery 
they often put gold and ſilver cord, tin- 
ſel, and ſpangles. 4. Embroidery on 
both fides ; that which appears on both 
fides of the ſtuff. 5. Plain embroidery, 
where the figures are flat and even, 
without cords, ſpangles, or other orna- 
ments. 

EMBRUN, or AMBRUN, a city of Dau- 
hiny, in France, near the confines of 
tedmont : eaſt longit. 6? 6', and north 

lat. 44 35". 

EMBRYO, in phyſiology, the firſt rudi- 
ments of an animal in the womb, hefore 
the ſeveral members are diſtinctly formed 
after which period it is denominated a 
foetus. See the articles Coxckriox, 
GENERATION, and FOETUS. 

EMBRYO-PLANT, the ſame with plantula 
ſeminalis. See the article PLANTULA. 

FMBRYO-SULPHUR, embryonatum ſulphur, 
that united with metals or other mineral 
ſubſtances. See SULPHUR. 

EMBRYO-WORMS, thoſe contained in the 
bodies of viviparous two-winged flies, in 
ſurpriſing multitudes. See the articles 
FLy and Worm. 

EMBRYOTHLASTES, in midwifery, an 
inſtrument contrived for breaking the 
bones, ſor the more eaſy extraction of 
me ſcetus, in difficult Jabours, 


pieces whilſt in the womb, practiſed in 
caſes of neceſſity, when there is no other 
way of ſaving the mother. 


EMBRYULCUS, a hook for extracting 


the child, in difficult labours. Sce plate 
LXVIII. fig. 2. where n? x. repꝛelents 
the broad ſt-el-haok of Palfynus, for ex- 
tracking a live-infant without danger, 
when its head ſticks in the vagina. It is 
neceſſary to have two of them, that one 
may be applied to each fide of the head, 
Ns 2. is 1. hook commonly uſed for 
extracting dead fœtuſes. See the article 
DFLIVERY. 


EMEND ALS, in the accounts of the Inner. 


temple ſociety, where fo much in emer 

dali, at the foot of an account, ſignifies 

ſo much money in the bank, or ſtock of 

the houſe, for repairing loſſes, and to ſup- 
ly other emergencies, 


EMENDATIO Panis, Sc. in law. See 


the article AsSsIZ E. 


EMERALD, ſmaragdus, in natural hi. 


ſtory, a genus of precious ſtones, of x 
green colour, and next in hardnels to the 
ruby. 
Our jewellers diſtinguiſh emeralds into 
two kinds, the oriental and occidental ; 
the emeralds of the Eaſt-indies are evi- 
dently finer than thoſe of any other part 
of the world ; but our Wax fray ſeldom 
meeting with theſe, call the american 
emeralds the oriental, and uſually el 
cryſtal accidentally tinged with green, un- 
der the name of the occidental emezald : 
theſe being alſo the moſt common, there 
has grown an opinion among the lapi- 
daries, that the emerald is no harder than 
the cryſtal ; becauſe what they take to be 
emeralds, are in general only cryſtals. 
The genuine emerald, in its molt pertc& 
ſtate, is, perhaps, the molt beautiful ot 
all the gems : it is found of various lizes, 
but uſually ſmall; a great number of 
them are met with of about the fixteentl 
of an inch in diameter, and they ae 
— from this to the ſize of a walnut. 
We have accounts of very large fies 
among the antients, but they are certainly 
erroneons, the ſtones not being emerald, 
but jaſpers or other green ſtones : ie 
larger ſpecimens are at preſent very ſcarce, 
and are of conſiderable value, tho much 
more ſo, when of the Eaſt or Welt-indies, 
The emerald is of different figures like the 
diamond and many of the other gems, being 
ſometimes found in a roundiſh or pebble- 
like form, but much more frequently 
in a columnar ene, reſembling common 
cry tale 
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the hardeſt and brighteſt, but are ſeldom 
ſound exceeding the ſize of a pea: the 
cryſtalliform ones grow ſeveral together, 
and are often larger: the pebble- Kind ave 
found looſe in the earths of mountains, 
and ſands of rivers; the columnar are 


found uſually bedded in, or adhering to, Scruples of EMERSION, an arch of the 


a white, opake, and coarſe cryſtalline 
mals, and ſometimes to the jalper, or 
the praßus. 

The oriental emerald is of the hardneſs 
of the ſapphire and ruby, and is ſecond 


only to the diamond in luſtre and biight= EMERUS, in botany, Sc. the ſame witle 


nels : the american is of the hardne's of 


the garnet, and the european ſomewhat EMERY, in natural hiſtory, a rich iron- 


ſofter than that, yet contuderably harder 
than ciyſtal: but the coloured cryſtals, 
ulually {old under the name of emeralds, 
has much debaſed the credit of this gem. 
It loſes ats colour in the fire, 2nd hecomes 
undiſtinguiſhable from the white ſap- 
plure. 

The oriental emeralds are very ſcarce, 
and at preſent found only in the King lum 
of Cambay ; very few of them have of 
late been imported into Europe, inſo- 
much that it has been ſuppoſed there were 
no oriental emeralds ; but within theſe 
ten years, ſome few have been brought 
from Cambay into Italy, that greatly ex- 
cel the american cnes, The american, 
being what our jewelers call oriental eme- 
ralds, are found principally about Peru ; 
aud the european, are principally from 
Sileſia. 

The medicinal virtues aſcribed to this 
ſtone, are, that it ſtops hæmorrhages and 
diarrhœas, and ſweetens or obtunds the 
too acrid kumours, 

To counterfeit EMERALDS. Take of natu- 
rai cryſtal, four ounces z of red-lead, four 
ounces ; verdegreaſe, forty-eight grains; 
crocus martis, prepared with vinegar, 
eight grains; let the whole be finely pul- 
verized and ſifted; put this into a crucible, 
leaving one inch empty: lute it well, and 
= it into a potter's furnace, and let it 

nd there as long as they do their pots. 
When cold, ok the crucible, and you 
will find a matter of a fine emerald-co- 
lour, which, after it is cut and ſet in 
gold, will ſurpaſs in beauty an oriental 
emerald. 

EMERGENT YEaR, in chronology, the 
fame with the epocha, whence any zra, 
or method of reckoning time, commen- 
ces: ſuch is that of the creation of the 
world, of the birth of our Saviour, Cc. 
Sce the article ErOCHA. 
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planet that is eclip'e begins to eme 

or get out of the ſhadow of the echpſing 
body. 

It is alſo uſed when a ſtar, before hid by 
the ſun as being too near him, begins to 
re-appear or emerge out of his rays. 


moon's orbit, which the moon's center 
palles over from the time ſhe begins to 
emerge out of the ſhadow of the earth, 
to the end of the eclipſe. See the articles 
ECLIYSE, TRAJECTORY, &c. 


coromitla. See the article CORONILLA. 


ore ound in large maſſes of no determi- 
nate ſhape or ſize, extremely hard, and 
very heavy, It is uſually of a duſky 
browniſh red on the ſurface, but when 
broken, is of a fine, bright, iron-grey, 
but not without ſome tinge of redneſs, 
and is ſpangled all over with fhinin 
ſpecks, which are ſmall fakes of a foli- 
aceous talc, highly impregnated with 
iron. It is alſo ſometimes very red, and 
then uſually contains veins of gold, It 
makes no efferveſcence with any of the 
acid menſtruums, and is found in the 
iſland of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and 
many parts of Germany. 
Emery is ſaid to have a corroding and 
almoſt cauſtic quality, but this without 
any jult foundation. It is recommended 
by the antients as an aſtringent and den- 
tifrice. In this laſt intention, however, 
it mult be uſed with great caution, as its 
hardneſs and ſharpnets will be apt to wear 
off the enamel of the teeth. 
Emery is prepared by grinding in mills, 
and the powder is ſeparated into parcels 
of difterent degrees of fineneſs by waſh- 
ing; theſe are called the firſt, ſecond, 
and third fort ; the firſt being that which 
remains longeſt ſuſpended in water, the 
others, ſuch as ſink ſooner from the fame 
liquor, and from which it is poured, 
while yet turbid, to ſettle for the finer 
kind, Theſe ſeveral forts are of great 
uſe to various artificers in poliſhing and 
burniſhing iron and ſteel works, marble, 
cutting and ſcolloping glaſs, Sc. The 
lapidaries cut the ordinary gems on their 
wheels, by ſprinkling the wetted powder 
over them, the wheels they ule being 
uſually of lead, with a ſmall admixture 
of pewter, that their ſoftneſs may admit 
the emery the better, It will not cut 
diamonds, _ * 
1 he red emery of Peru is in t eſteem 
6 T 2 N * with 
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with thoſe who ſeek after the philoſopher's 
ſtone ; but the king of Spain ſuffers none 
of it to be exported. 
Puity of EMERY, a kind of dirty matter 
found on the lapidaries wheels, contain- 
ing art ot the powder of emery. 
EMETIC, a medicine which induces vo- 
miting. Emetics and purges are ſo much 
alike in their operations, that one cannot 
be well apprrhended without the other. 
Thus much, therefore, is common to 
them both, that any medicine which ſo 
far vellicates the membranes and coats ot 
the ſtomach and bowels as to draw them 
into convulſive twitches, or much acce- 
Ierate their natural m tions, will be eme- 
tic or cathartic, and ſometimes both, But 
the action of vomiting is more properly 
a convulſive motion in the ſtomach than 
in the bowels. Whatſocver, therefore, 
ſo irritates the fibres of the ſtomach as to 
make them contract with great force, 
will throw its contents upwards, the vent 
being much larger that way than through 
the pylorus, which would ſend them down 
by fool. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween an emetic and a cathartic, lies only 
in this, that the latter conſiſts of ſuch par- 
ticles as _ the ſtomach without any 
violent vellications of the fibres, and the 
former, of ſuch as have that effect almoſt 
as ſoon as they come there, ſo that an 
emetic ſeems ſtronger than a cathartic ; 
and this is the reaſon why a cathartic in 
an increaſed doſe will prove emetic. Some 
are of opinion, that the ſubltance itſelf 
which procures a vomit, is thrown up 
again in the firſt or ſecond ejection; and 
that the following ſollicitations are cauſed 
by the acrimony of the juices which the 
firſt motions pumped, as it were, and oc- 
caſioned to drain into the Romach. Be 
that as it will, it is certain that the action 
of vomiting, gives the ſtrongeſt ſhakes to 
all the muſcles and ſolide of the body that 
any motion 2 z and that the laſt 
reachings generally diſcover a drain of 
humours derived into the ſtomach from 
fo e conſiderable diſtance. The ſervice 
"be expected from emetics, is not ſo 
much, therefore, what they diſcharge up- 
rards, ag what their violent emotions 
and concuſſions render fit ſor ſeparation, 
Find ; 2 through the ſkin and other 
outlets. + „„. % A of „„ 
- 'TipQures, extracts, and refins, are al- 
ways gbſerved to operate rougher this 
ay than more ſimple preparations 3 and 
he reaſoꝝ ſtemg to be, that ſuch manage- 
ent of an ingredient, divides its parts 
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too much, and makes them come too in. 
timately into contact with the fibres; 
whence they are not ſo ſoon ſhaken of by 
their convulſive twitchings, as more grois 
parts might be. Upon this account, 
therefore, moſt of the — which come 
under this head, are beſt ordered in their 
natural forms; and the elaborate prep. 
rations of the chemical pharmacy etpc- 
cially, produce no emetic ſo good as we 
find amongſt nature's own productions. 
Sydenhain lays it down as a rule, that 
Whenever a vomit and bleeding are ne— 
ceſſary, bleeding ſhould always precede 
the exhibition oft an emetic. Dr. Haris 
informs us, that antimonial vomits are 
very tafe in the heat of the ſummer, hut 
are very dangerous in the cold of the 
winter. When emetics are too violent, 
common falt is uſed to check their ope- 
ration. Mild aromatics and opiates allo 
have the ſame effect, and corroborating 
medicines whether taken internally, 0: 
applied by way of cataplaim to the re- 
gion of the ſtomach. The inſuſton of 
ipecacuanha in wine, according to Dr. 
Shaw, is the molt tafe, gentle, and agree- 
able emetic hitherto known ; whence, 
ſays he, it may in moſt caſes be properly 
ſubitituted for the vinum benedictum, the 
tartarum emeticum, and all the other an- 
timonial emetics which are attended 
with ſome degree of virulency and un- 
certainty in their operation. 
EMETIC TARTAR, TARTAR, 
EMETIC POWDER, (See 3 ALG AROT. 
EMETIC WINE, WINE, 
EMEU, in ornithology, the ſame with t!.; 
caſſowary. See CASSOWARY, | 
EMINENCE, a title of honour peculiar to 
' cardinals. See the article CAR DIN AL. 
EMINENCE, in the military art, a high 0 
riſing ground, which overlooks and com- 
mands the low places about it: ſuc! 
places within cannon- ſhot of a fort, are a 
_ diſadvantage ; for if the beſiegers 
come malters of them, they can, from 
thence, fre into the fort. 
EMINENTIAL EqQuaTION, an artif- 
' cial equation, containing another equa- 
tion eininently: it is ſometimes uled in 
the inveſtigation of the areas of curveu- 
lined figures. See EQGUAT IWS. 
EMINENTLY, eminenter, a term uſed ,n 
the ſchools in regard to things which 
poſſels ſome quality or virtue in a high 
degree, 4 EE Os f 
EMIR, a title of dignity among the Turks, 
: hgnifying „ e 
This title was firſt given to the calphe, 
* LES. 125 * 4 3+ 
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hut when they aſſumed the title of ſul- 
tans, that of emir remained to their chil- 
dren, as that of Cæſar _—_— the Ro- 
mans. At length the title became at- 
tributed to all WhO were judged to de- 
ſcend from Mahomet by his daughter 
Fatimah, and who wear the green turban 
inſtead of the white. The Turks make 
an obſervation, that the emirs, belore 
their forticth year, are men of the greateſt 
gravity, learning, and wiſdom ; but after 
this, if they are not great fools, they diſ- 
cover ſome ſigns of levity and ſtupidity. 
This 1s interpreted by the Turks as a 
fort of divine impulle in token of their 
birth and ſanSiity. The Turks alto call 
the viziers, baſhaws, or governors of pro- 
vinces, by this name. 

EMISSARY, in a political ſenſe, a perſon 
employed by another to ſound the opi- 
nions of pcople, ſpread certain reports, 
or act as a ſpy over other people's actions. 
See the article 8px. 

EMISSARY VESSELS, in anatomy, the ſame 

with thoſe more commonly called excre- 
tory. Sec the article EXCRETORX. 

EMISSION, in medicine, a term uſed 
chiefly to denote the ejaculation of the 
ſemen, or ſeed, in the act of coition. See 
ColTiON and GENERATION. 

EMMENAGOGUES, in pharmacy, me- 
dicines which promote the menles, or 
monthly courſes, either by giving a great- 
er force to the blood in its circulation, 
whereby its momentum againſt the veſſels 
is increaſed ; or by *. 52 it thinner, 
whereby it will more eaſily paſs through 
any outlet, The former intention is 
helped by chalybeates, and other ſub- 
ſtances of the like gravity and elaſticity ; 
and this is the caſe of a leuco-phlegmatic 
habit, or the green-ſickneſs, and its cure: 
but in the latter caſe, where the blood is 
florid and too high, attenuating altera- 
tives and detergents are the 'only reme- 


dies, becauſe they are fitteſt to carry the 


blood through theſe little apertures del- 
tined for its diſcharge into the uterus. 

Obſtructions are removed by the five ape- 
rient roots, bithwort, rhubarb, bryony, 
and wall-flowers, eſpecially if exhibited 
by way of decoction with ſome ſtimulus 
of the ſaline kind, ſuch as borax. 


EMMERIC, a city of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 


many, ſubje& to Pruſſia : eaſt lo g. 5? 
45% north lat, 319 48, | 
EMOLLIENTS, in medicine and phar- 
macy, are ſuch femedies as ſheath and 
ſoften the aſperit/ pf the humours, and 
relax and ſupple the lolids at the fame time. 
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It is very eaſy to conceive kow both theſe 
are brought about by the ſame medicine, 
By what means ſoever, whether in the 
ſtomach or any other parts, the juices 
have obtained a ſharpneſs and 2 
ſo as to vellicate and render uneaſy the 
fibres and nervous parts, which oſten 
happens, thoſe things that are ſmooth, 
ſolt, and yielding, cannot but wrap up 
their points, and render them impercep- 
tible, whence they may gradually, by 
the proper courle of circulation, be 
brought to ſome convenient emunctory, 
without doing any injury by the way. 
Such parts likewiſe draw the fibres into 
ſpaſms, keeping them too tenie, and 
thereby frequently occaſion obſtruc- 
tions of the worlt kind. In all ſuch 


.caſes, emollients lubricate and moiſ- 


ten the fibres, ſo as to relax them into 
their proper dimenſions, whereupon ſuch 
diſorders ceaſe. 
The chief of the emollient and ſoftening 
remedies, are the roots of marſh-mallow, 
of white lilies, of liquorice, and of vi- 
per's graſs; the five emollient herbs, let- 
tice, bear's breech, pellitory of the wall, 
the flowers of elder, of melilot, of mal- 
lows, of mullein, of yarrow, of chamæ- 
mile, of white lillies, of borrage, of the 
wild poppy, of the lime tree, of the e 
tian thorn, of violets, and, moſt of all, 
ſaffron ; the ſeeds of flax, of fenugreek, 
of aniſe, of quinces, of fleabane, of white 
poppies ; of the four greater and leſſer 
e the filiqua, ſweet almonds, 
figs, pjne-nuts, piſtaches, cherry-tree 
um, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, ſhav= 
ings and jelly of hartſhorn, human greaſe, 
that of a dog, of a capon, the marrows 
of their bones, the fat about their omen. 
tum, bones, and meſentery ; the native 
o ls of animals, freſh butter, cream, milk 
itſelf, cryſtals of milk, ſperma ceti, honey, 
the yolk of an egg, and its white dried 
and reduced to a powder. O: the pre- 
978 medicines, oil of ſweet almonds, 
inſeed-oil, rape-oil, oil of the male bal- 
ſam apple, decoctions of hartſhorn and 
viper's gra!s, mixed with the juice of 
citrons, the ptiſan, ſweet whey, Ferne- 
hus's ſyrup of marſh-mallows, ointment 
of marſh-mallows, ſimple dyachylon pla- 
ſter, that of 'melilot, and that of frog's 


8 
EMPALEMENT, an antient kind of 


puniſhment, which conſiſted in thruſting 
a ſtake up the fundament. 


EMPALEMENT of a flower, amopg herba- 


liſts, the ſame-with calyx, See CaLYx. 
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EMPANELLING, or IMPANELLING, in 
law. See the article IMPANELLING, 
EMPARLANCE, or IMPARLANCE, in 

law. Ser the article IMPARLANCE. 
EMPASTING, or IMPASTING, in paint- 
ing, is the laying on of colours thick and 
bold, or the applying ſeveral lays of co- 

lours, ſo as they may appear thick. 
The term is alſo uſed when the colours 
are laid diſtin& and aſunder, and not 
ſoftened or loſt in each other. See the 

article COLOURING, 

EMPATTEMENT, in fortification, the 
ſame with talus. See the article TALus. 
EMPERESS, or EMPREss, denotes either 
the wife of an emperor, or a woman who 
governs fingly an empire, in her own 

right. See EMPEROR and EMPIRE, 
EMPEROR, #mperator, a title of honour 
among the antient Romans, conferred on 
neral who had been victorious, and 
ON mae to fignify a ſovereign prince, 

or ſupreme ruler of an empire, 

The title of emperor adds nothing to the 
rights of ſovereignty ; it only gives pre- 
heminence above other ſovereigns. The 
emperors, however, pretend, that the im- 
perial dignity is more eminent than the 
regal. It is diſputed whether emperors 
have cke power of 1 Thad the regal 
title; however this may be, they have 
ſometimes taken upon them to erect king- 
doms: thus it is that Bohemia, Pruſſia, 
and Poland, are ſaid to have been raiſed 


ditary dominions, enumerated all of then 
in their title. Charles VI. was fliled 
emperor of the Romans, always auguſt, 
king of Bohemia and Hungary, archduke 
of Auſtria, &c. but the preſent empre(; 
mheriting thoſe countries, her conſort 
enjoys only the title of emperor of the 
Romans, duke of Lorrain and Tuſcany, 
The emperor creates dukes, marquiſſes, 
and other noblemen ; and he appoint 
moſt of the officers, civil and mulitary, 
in the empire: he is elected by the nine 
electors ; and he ſummons the general 
diet of the empire. See ELECTOR and 
Dikr. 

The emperor of Ruſſia is an abſolute he- 


reditary monarch. 


EMPETRUM,BERRY-BEARING-HEATH, 


in botany, a genus of the 2r12ecia-poly- 
gamia claſs of plants, the lower of which 
conſiſts of three petals, of an oval- oblong 
figure: the ſtamina are three very long 
capillary filaments : the fruit is a glo- 
boſe, depreſſed, and unilocular berry, 
containing nine feeds, gibbous on one 
fide, and angulated on the other. 


EMPETRUM is allo uſed for the heath- 


ſpurge, a ſpecies of tithymalus. Sce the 
article TITHYMALUS. 


EMPHASIS, in rhetoric, a particular ſtreſs 


of the voice and action, laid on ſuch pans 
or words of the oration, as the orator wants 


to enforce upon his audience. See the 
article ACCENT. 


to that dignity. In the Eaſt, the title of EMPHEREPYRA, in mineralogy, a ge- 


emperor is more frequent than with us; 
thus the ſovereign princes of China, Mo- 
I, Sc. are called emperors. In the 
eſt, the title has been a long time re- 
ſtrained to the emperors of Germany. 
The firſt who bore it was Charlemagne, 
who was crowned by pope Leo III. in 
$00. And it is to be obſerved, that there 
was not a foot of land or territory an- 
nexed to the emperor's title. 
In the year 1723, the czar of Muſcovy 
aſſunted the title of emperor of al! the 
Ruſſia's. The kings of France were alto 
called emperors, when they reigned with 
their ſons, whom they aſlociated in the 
crown : thus Hugh Capet was called em- 
ror, and his ſon Robert, king. The 
Tage of England were antiently ſtiled 
emperors, as appears from a charter of 
king Edgar. 
The cmperor of Germany is a limited 
monarch in regard to the empire, though 
he is an abſolute ſovereign in moſt of his 
hereditary dominions; the late empe- 
vors of the auſtrian family, having here- 
7 


nus of ſiderochita, compoſed of various 
coats ſurrounding a —— of the ſame 
ſubſtance and ſtructure with themſelves. 
See the article SiDEROCKILTA, 

Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the different colours of 
their coats or cruſts, as brown, yellow, 

en, white, &c. 


— 5 
EMPHRACTICS, in medicine and phar- 


macy, obſtructing topics, ſuch as, when 
applied to the body, adhere and ſtop the 


Ores. 


EMPHYSEMA, in ſurgery, a windy tu- 
n 


mour generally occaſioned in à fracture 
of the ribs, and formed by the air in- 
nuating itſelf, by a ſmall wound, be- 
tween the ſkin and muſcles, into the ſub- 
ſtance of the cellular or adipoſe mem- 
brane, ſpreading itſelf afterwards up to 
the neck, head, belly, and other parts, 
much after the manner in which butchers 
blow up their veal. See the articles FRAC- 
TURE and RIBs. 
When an emphyſema happens, it will be 
very proper to enlarge the opening 1 the 
h in, 
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&in, when too narrow, with the ſcalpel, 
and to bring down the tumor with fric- 
tions and bandage ; carrying the com- 
preſſion gradually towards the opening, ſo 
23 to expel the included air by degrees. 
Emphyſema, in Hippocrates, imports an 
inflation of the belly, and ſometimes a 
tumour in general, It is ſurpriſing to what 
degree the cellular membrane wall be in- 
flated by the air retained and rarefed in 
its cells. To this purpole Mr. Mery 
gives a very remarkable hiſtory in the 
memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences 
for 1713, which the curious may conſult, 


FEMPHY TEUSIS, in the civil and canon 


law, the letting ont of poor barren lands 
for ever, or, at leaſt, for a long term of 
years, on condition of the tenant's cul- 
tivating, meliorating, or mending them, 
and paying a certain _ conſideration. 
Emphyteules are a kind of alienations, 
differing from fale, in that they only 
wansfer the dominium utitile, the benefits of 
the ground, not the property, or ſimple 
tee. Among the Romans, they were at 
firlt temporary, afterwards perpetual. 


EMPIRE, inperium, in political geogra- 


phy, a large extent of land, under the 
juriſdiction or government of an emperor, 
See the article EMPEROR. 

The moſt antient empire we read of, is 
that of the Aſſyrian, which was ſubverted 
through the efteminacy of Sardanapalus ; 
the perſian empire was deftroyed through 
the bad conduct of Darius Codomannus 
the grecian empire, by its being diſmem- 
bered among the captains of Alexander 
the great; and the roman empire, through 
the ill management of the laſt emperors 
of Rome. | 
Empire, or the empire, uſed abſolutely, 
and without any addition, ſignifies the 
empire of Germany, called alſo in juridi- 
cal acts and laws, the holy roman empire. 
Authors are at a loſs under what form 
ef government to range the empire: 
ſome will have it a monarchical ſtate, by 
reaſon all the members thereof are forced 
to aſk the inveſtiture of their ſtates of the 


emperor, and to take an oath of fidelity 


to him. Others will have it an ariſto- 
cratic ſtate, by reaſon the emperor cannot 
determine any thing without the concur- 
rence of the princes : and, laſtly, others 
will have the empire to be a monarcho- 


ariſtocratic ſtate, SeeELECTOR, DIET, 


CIRCLE, &c. 


EMPIRIC, an appellation given to thoſe 


e who conduct themſelves wholly 
y their own experience, without ſtudy- 
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ing phyſie in a regular way. Some even 
uſe the term, in a ftill worſe ſenſe, for a 
quack who preſcribes at random, with- 
out being at all acquainted with the prin- 
ciples ot the art. 

EMPLASTER, enplaſtrum, in pharmacy, 
the {ame with platter. See PLASTER. 
EMPLASTIC>», the fame with emphrac- 
tics, See the article EMPHRACTICS, 
EMPRESS, or EMPER&Ss. See the article 

EMPERESS, 
EMPRIMED, a term uſed ſportſmem 
tor a hart that has forſaken the herd, 
EMPRASTHOTONOS, a ſpecies of con- 
vulſion, wherein the chin preſſes againſt 
the breaſt. See CoxvulL sio. 
EMPYEMA, in medicine, a diforder 
wherein purulent matter is contained in 
the thorax or breaſt, after an inflamma- 
tion and ſuppuration of the lungs and 
pleura z which, it it be not timely diſ- 
charged, not only obſtructs retpiration, 
but alſo returning into the blood occa- 
tions a continual hectic, with a conſump- 
tion of the whole body, and other bad 
ſymptoms. 
In order to diſcharge this matter, or 
blood extravaſated into the cavity of the 
thorax, in wounds of that part, it muſt 
be perforated; which operation is called 
aracenteſis. See PARACENTESIS. 
After the affected fide is opened, the puſs 
muſt be drawn off ſlowly, and at feveral 
times; and the cavity is to be cleanſed 
by injections of decoctions with honey: 
which done, the wound 1s to be healed, 
giving at the ſame time plenty of vulne- 
rary decottions inwardly, of ſuch things 
as deterge and reſiſt putrefaction. See the 
article ANTISCEPTICS, 
EMPYREUM, a term uſed by divines for 
the higheſt heaven, where the bleſſed en- 
joy the beatific viſion. 
Some of the fathers ſuppoſe the empy- 
reum to have been created before tue 
heavens which we behold. See HEAVEN. 
EMPY REUMA, among chemitts and phy- 
ſicians, the fiery taſte or offenſive imell 
which brandies, and other bodies pre- 
ared by fire, are impregnated with. See 
ISTILLATION and BRANDY. 
EMRODS, or H&MoRRH4oOIDS. See the 
article HEMORRHOIDS. 
EMULGENT), or RENaL ARTERIES, 
thoſe which ſupply the kidneys with 
blood; being ſometimes ſingle, ſome- 
times double on each fide. See ARTERY. 
EMULSION, in pharmacy, a foft liquid 
remedy, of a colour and conſiſtence re- 
ſembling milk, It is compoſed by draw- 
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© Ing out the oily or milky part of ſeeds or ENAMEL, a kind of coloured glaf, uſe; 


kernels by contuſion, with proper liquors, 
Emulſions, if carefully made, are a very 

- neat form, but a very ſmall part of the 
materia medica 1s reducible thereinto, or 

only thoſe ſeeds which yield a ſoft milky 
juice; and therefore the only intention 
which this form can properly be preſcribed 
for, is that of an emollient, though ſome 

- few are given for other purpoles, but 
they are not ſo ſuitable : oils, like- 
wiſe, may, by the help of an egg, and a 
little of any of the turpentine balſams, 

be reduced under this head, and, if well 
managed, will make an elegant medi- 
cine. In all emulſions the ſeeds are to 
be huſked or blanched, and beat in the 
mortar to a paſte ; then the liquers or- 
dered are to be put in by a little at a 
time at firſt, and beat with the mals, ſo 
that the whole pulp may be waſhed out, 

and nothing but a little like chaff be left 
behind : this is always to be done in a 
marble mortar, and with a wooden peſtle. 

EMUNCTORY, in anatomy, a general 
term for all thoſe parts which ſerve to 

off the excrementitious parts of the 
blood and other humours of the body. 
Such more eſpecially are the kidneys, 
bladder, and molt of the glands. See the 
articles K1DNEY, BLADDER, Ec. 

ENZEMON, #vaiawy, in medicine, an epi- 
thet often applied by Hippocrates and 
Galen, to ſuch topical medicines as are 
appropriated to a wound newly inflicted, 
before the blood be ſtopped. 

ENZEOREMA, in medicine, that pendu- 
Jous ſubſtance which floats in the urine. 
It is alſo called ſublimamentum and nu- 
beculz, from its reſemblance to little 
clouds. See URINE, SUBLIMAMENT UM, 
and NUBECULA. 

ENALLAGE, in grammar, is when one 
word is {ſubſtituted for another of the ſame 

art of ſpeech : a ſubſtantive for an ad- 
jective, as exercitus wittor, for wittorio- 
ſus ; ſcelus, tor ſeeleflus : a primitive tor 
a derivative, as dardana arma, for dar- 
dania ; laticem lyeum, tor lyeeium : an 
active for a paſſive, as ox humida clo 
precipitat, for —— &c. 

ENALLAGE, in rhetoric, is a figure where- 
by the diſcourſe is changed and reverſed 
contrary to all the rules of the language; 
but this is not done altogether at plca- 
fure, or without reaſon. 

ENALURON, according, to Guillim, is a 
bordure charged with birds; tho' others 
will have it to ſignify, in orle, or form of 
a bordure. See the article BORDURE, 


in enamelling and painting in enamel, 
Enamels have for their baſis a pure cry. 
tal-glaſs or frit, ground up with a fine 
calx of lead and tin CE tor the pur. 
poſe, with the addition uſually of white 
{alt of tartar. Theſe ingredients baked 
together, are the matter of all enamels, 
which are made by adding colours of this 
or that kind in powder to this matter, 
and melting or incorporating them toge- 
ther in a furnace. 
For white enamel, Neri De Arte Vitriar, 
directs only manganeſe to be added to 
the matter which conſtitutes the baſs, 
For azure, zaffer mixed with ca's of 
braſs. For green, calx of brais with 
ſcales of iron, or with crocus martis, Fer 
black, zaffer with manganeſe, or with 
crocus martis; or manganeſe with tartar, 
For red, manganeſe or calx of copper 
and red tartar, For purple, manganeſe 
with calx of braſs. For yellow, tartac 
and mangancſe. And for violet colou- 
ed enamel, manganeſe with thrice cal- 
cined brals. 
In making theſe enamels, the followinz 
general cautions are neceſlary to he ob- 
terved. 1. That the pots mult be glaz- 
ed with white glaſs, and muſt be luch 
as will bear the fire, 2. That the mat- 
ter of enamels mult be very nicely mixed 
with the colours. 3. When the enamel 
is good, and the colour well incorpo- 
rated, it muſt be taken from the fire with 
a pair of tongs. 4. The general way 
of making the coloured enamels is this 
powder, ift, and grind all the colours 
very nicely, and firſt mix them with 
one another, and then with the common 
matter of enamels ; then ſet them in pots 
in a furnace, and when they are we! 
mixed and incorporated, caſt them into 
water ; and when dry, ſet them in a fur- 
nace again to melt; and when melted, 
take a proof of it. If too deep - coloured, 
add more of the common matter of eni- 
mels; and if too pale, add more of the 
colours. 
Enamels are uſed either in counterſeiting 
or imitating precious ſtones, in painting 
in enamel, or by enamellers, jewellers, 
and goldimiths, in gold, ſilvers ard other 
metals. The two hiſt kinds are uſually 
prepa:ed by the workmen themle]ves, 
who are employed in theſe arts. That 
uſed by jewelers, Sc. is brought to us 
chiefly ſrom Venice or Holland, in little 
cakes of different ſizes, commonly about 
four inches diameter, having the mack. of 
e 
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the maker ſtruck upon it with a puncheon, 
It pays the pound 18. 7,454. on impor- 
tation, and draws back 18. 5 128 d. at 
the rate of 4 8. per pound. 


ENAMELLING, the art of laying ena- 


mel upon metals, as gold, ſilver, copper, 
Sc. and of melting it at the fire, or of 
making divers curious works in it at a 
lamp. It ſignifies alſo to paint in enamel, 
The method of painting in enamel. This 
is performed on plates of gold or ſilver, 
and moſt commonly of copper, enamelled 
with the white enamel ; whereon they 
paint with colours which are melted in 
the fire, where they take a brightneſs 
and luſtre like that of glais. This 
painting is the moſt prized of all for i:s 
peculiar brightneſs and 3 which 
is very permanent, the force of its co- 
lours not being effaced or ſullied with 
time, as in other painting, and continu- 
ing always as freth as when it came out 
of the workman's hands. It is uſual in 
miniature, it being the more difficult the 
larger it is, by reaſon of certain acci- 
dents it is liable to in the operation. 
Enamelling ſhould only be practiſed on 
lates of gold, the other metals being 
eſs pure: copper, for inſtance, ſcales 
with the application, and yields fumes ; 
and ſilver turns the yellows white, Nor 
muſt the plate be made flat ; for in ſuch 
caſe, the enamel cracks; to avoid which, 
they uſually forge them a little round or 
oval, and not too thick. The plate be- 
ing well and evenly forged, they uſually , 
begin the operation by laying on a couch 
of white enamel (as we oblerved above) on 
both ſides, which prevents the metal from 
ſwelling and bliſtering ; and this firſt 
lay, ſerves for the ground of all the other 
colours, The plate being thus prepared, 
they begin at firſt by drawing out exact] 
the ſubjeR to be painted with red vitriol, 
mixed with oil of ſpike, marking all 
parts of the deſign very lightly with a 
{mall pencil. After this, the colours 
(which are to be before ground with 
water in a mortar of agate extremely 
fine, and mixed with oil of ſpike ſome- 
what thick) are to be laid on, obſerving 
the mixtures and colours that agree to 
the different parts of the ſubject ; for 
which it is neceſſary to underſtand paint- 
ing in miniature. But here the work- 
man muſt be very cautious of the good 
or bad qualities of the dil of ſpike he 
employs to mix his colours with, tor it is 
very ſubject to adulterations. See OIL. 


1 


Great care muſt likewiſe be taken, that 
the leaſt duſt imaginable come not to 
your colours while you are either paint- 
ing or grinding them; for the leaſt ſpeck, 
when it is worked up with it, and when 
the work comes to be put into the rever- 
beratory to be red hot, will leave a hole, 
and fo deface the work. 
When the colours are all laid, the paint- 
ing muſt be gently dried over a ſlow fire 
to evaporate the oil, and the colours af- 
terwards melted to incorporate them with 
the enamel, making the plate red hot in 
a fire, like what the enamellers uſe. Af- 
terwards that part of the painting muſt 
be paſſed over again which the fire hath 
any thing effaced, ſtrengthening the ſhades 
and colours, and committing it again to 
the fire, obſerving the ſame method as 
before, which is to be repeated till the 
work is finiſhed. 

Method of ENAMELLING by the lamp. Moſt 
enamelled works are wrought at the fire 
of a lamp, in which, inſtead of oil, the 
put melted horſe- greaſe, which they — 
caballine oil. The lamp, which is of 
copper or white iron, conſiſts of two 
pieces, in one of which is a kind of oval 
plate, ſix inches long, and two high, in 
which they put the oil and the cotton. The 
other part, called the box, in which the 
lamp is incloſed, ſerves only to receive 
the oil which boils over by the force of 
the fire. This lamp, or where ſeveral 
artiſts work together, two or three more 
lamps are placed on a table of pro 
heighth. Under the table, about the 
middle of its height, is a double pair of 
organ-bellows, which one of the work- 
men moves up and down with his ſoot, 
to quicken the flame of the lamps, which 
are by this means excited to an incredible 
degree of vehemence. Grooves made 
with a gauge in the upper part of the 
table, and covered with parchment, con- 
vey the wind of the bellows to a pipe of 
glaſs before each lamp; and that the en- 
amellers may not be incommoded with 
the heat of the lamp, every pipe is cover- 
ed at fix inches diſtance with a little tin 

late, fixed :nto the table by a wooden 
andle, When the works do not require 
a long blaſt, they only uſe a glaſs-pipe, 

into which they blow with their mouth. 
It is incredible to what a degree of fine- 
nels and delicacy the threads of enamel 
may be drawn at the lamp, Thoſe which 
are uſed in making falle tuſts of feathers 
are ſo fine, that they may be wound en 
the reel like filk or thread. The ficti- 
6 U ; tion 3 
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tious jets of all colours, uſed in embroi- ENCANT HIS, in ſurgery, a tubercle arif. 


deries, are alſo made of enamel ; and 
that with fo much art, that every ſmall 


through wherewith it is ſewed. Theſe 
holcs are made by blowing them into 
long pieces, which they afterwards cut 
with a proper tool. 
It is (ſeldom that the venetian or dutch 
enamels are uſed alone; they commonly 
melt them in an iron-ladle, with an equal 
part glaſs or cryſtal ; and when the two 
matters are in perfect fuſion, they draw 
it out into threads of different ſizes, ac- 
cording to the nature of the work. They 
take it out of the ladle while liquid, 
with two pieces of broken tobacco- pipes, 
which they extend from each other at 
arm's length. If the thread is required 
ſtill longer, then another workman holds 
one end, and continues to draw it out, 
while the firſt holds the enamel to the 
fame. Thoſe threads, when cold, are 
cut into what lengths the workman thinks 
fit, but — from ten to twelve 
inches; and as they are all round, if they 
are required to be flat, they mult be drawn 
through a pair of pincers while yet hot. 
They have alſo another iron-inſtrument 
in form of pincers, to draw out the en- 
amel by the lamp when it is to be work 
ed or diſpoſed in figures. Laſtly, they 
have glaſs-tubes of various ſizes, ſerving 
to blow the enamel into various figures, 
and preſerve the neceſſary vacancies there- 
in 3 as alſo to ſpare the ſtuff and form 
the contours. When the enameller is at 
work, he fits before his lamp with his 


lows, and holding in his left hand the 
work to be enamelled, or the braſs or 
iron-wires the figures are to be formed 
on, he directs with his right the enamel 
thread, which he holds to the flame with 
a management and patience equally fur- 
. priſing. There are few things they can- 
not m:ke or repreſent with enamel ; and 
ſome figures are as well finiſhed, as if 
done by the moſt ſkilful carvers. 
ENARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies 
of diarthroſis. See DIAkTHROS1S. 


| feaſts celebrated by the Jews in memory 


of the temple, by Judas Maccabeus, So- 
lomon, and Zorababel. 

This term is like wiſe uſed in church-hiſtory 
for the dedication of chriſtian churches. 
E:.C 4A MPMENT,, the pitching of a camp. 
dee the article Came, ; 

* 


© 


piece hath its hole to paſs the thread 


foot on the ſtep that moves on the bel-. 


ENCZENIA, the name of three ſeveral ' 


of the dedication, or rather purification, 


ing either from the caruncula lachry- 
malis, or from the adjacent red ſkin; 
ſometimes ſo large, as to obſtruct not only 
the puncta lachrymalia, but alſo part of 
the ſight, or pupil itſelf. 

In this diſorder, the tears continually run 
down the cheek, which greatly deforms 


the eye and face. 


It is of two kinds, wiz. mild, without 
hardnels or pain; or malignant, which is 
livid and very painful. The mild kind 
is to be treated firſt by ſcarifying, and af. 
terwards applying eſcharotic or cauſtic 
medicines z and if this proves inſuffici- 
ent, the tumour may be touched, but with 
great caution, with lapis infernalis ; and 
to divert the humours from the eye, iſſues 
and ſetons, with phlebotomy and cool- 
ing purges, are proper. If all theſe fail, 
the ſurgeon is to extirpate the tumour ; 
in which caſe, it is better to leave part 
of the morbid tubercle, than cut off any 
part of the lachrymal caruncle, as the 
remains of it may be afterwards clearcd 
away by eſcharotics. After the opera- 
tion, it is proper to apply deterging and 
healing medicines, or a collyrium ot 
lapis tutiæ, myrrh, Sc. till the wound is 
healed. n 

As to the malignant encanthis, inclining 
to be cancerous, it is generally better to 
let it alone, and to mitigate its uneaſineſs 
with cooling and lenient collyria, rather 
than exaſperate it by the operation, or by 
elcharotic medicines, Heiſter. 


ENCAUSTICE and ExXcavsTUM, the 


ſame with enamelling and enamel. See 
ENAMELLING and ENAMEL. 


ENCEINTE, in fortification, 1s the wall 


or rampart which ſurrounds a place, ſome- 
times compoſed of baſtions or curtains, 
either faced or lined with brick or ſtone, 
ar only made of earth. The enceinte 1s 
lometimes only flanked by round or ſquare 
towers, which is called a roman wall. 


ENCEPHALI, in medicine, worms gene- 


rated in the head, where they caule ſo 
great a pain, as ſometimes to occalivn 
diſtraction. 
The encephali are very rare, but there 
are ſome diſeaſes wherein they war. ; 
from whence we are told peſtilential te- 
vers have wholly ariſen. ' Upon the dit. 
ſeftion of one who died of this fever, 3 
little, ſhort, red worm was found in the 
head, which malmſey wine, wherein 
horſe-radiſh had been boiled, could only 
deſtroy. * This medicine was afterwards 
tried on the ſick, molt of whom it _ 
: 
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The like worms have alſo been taken out 

br trepanning, and the patient cured. 
h 


oſe worms that generate in the noſe, . 


ears, and teeth, are alſo called ence- 
hall. 

ENCEPPE,, in heraldry, denotes fettered, 
chained, or girt about the middle, as is 
uſual with monkeys. | 

ENCHANTER, a perſon ſuppoſed to pra- 
iſe enchantment, or faſcination. See 
FASCINATION, WITCHCRAFT, Se. 

ENCHANTER'S NIGHTSHADE, in botany. 
See the article CIx cÆA. 

ENCHASING, IS cHAS INC, or CHas- 
ING, the art of enriching and beautify- 
ing gold, filver, and other metal-work, 
by ſome deſign, or figures repreſented 
thereon, in low relievo. See the articles 
RELIEVO, and SCULPTURE. 

Enchaſing is practiſed only on hollow 
thin works, as watch caſes, cane-heads, 
tweezer-caſes, or the like, It is perform- 
ed by punching or driving out the metal, 
to form the figure, from within ſide, fo 
as to ſtand out prominent from the plane 
or ſurface of the metal. In order to this, 
they provide a number of fine ſteel- blocks, 
or punchions, of divers ſizes; and the 
delign being drawn on the ſurface of the 
metal, they apply the inſide upon the 
heads or tops of theſe blocks, directly un- 
der the lines or parts of the figures; then, 
with a fine hammer, ſtriking on the me- 
tal, ſuſtained by the block, the metal 
yields, and the block makes an inden- 
ture, or cavity, on the inſide, correſpond- 
ing to which there is a prominence on the 
outhde, which is to ſtand for that part of 
the figure. 

Thus the workman proceeds to chaſe and 
finiſn all the parts by ſucceſſive applica- 
tion of the block and hammer, to the ſe- 
veral parts of the deſign. And it is 
wonderful to conſider with what beauty 
and juſtneſs, by this ſimple piece of me- 
chaniſm, the artiſts in this kind will re- 
preſent foliages, groteſques, animals, hi- 
ſtories, Cc. 

ENCHELYS, irc, the FEL, in ich» 
thyology. See the article EL. 

ENCHELIDES is alſo uſed to denote the ca- 
pillary eels diſcovered by the help of mi- 
croſcopes in pepper-water, and the like. 
See the article ANIMALCULE, 

ENCHESON, in old law-books, ſignifies 
the occaſion, cauſe, or reaſon wherefore 
any thing is done. 

ENCHYSMA, in medicine, the ſame with 
enema, Ser the article ENEMA, 
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ENCRAULOs, the axcuovy. 


END 
ENCLAVE”, in heraldry, denote a thmg's 
being let into another, eſpecially when 
the piece, ſo let in, is ſquare. 
ENCLITICA, in grammar, particles 
which are to cloſely united with other 
words, as to ſeem part of them, as 
in virumque, &c. 
There are three enclitic particles in latin, 
Viz. que, ne, Ve : but there are a great 
many in the greek, as Tu, Ti, un, pu, 
ou, , Sc. 
ENCRASICHOLUS, the ANCHOvY, in 
ichthyology. See ANCHOvY, * 
ENCRATITES, encratitæ, in church- 
hiſtory, heretics who appeared towards 
the end of the ſecond century : they were 
called encratites, or continentes, becauſe 
they gloried in abſtaining from marriage, 
and the uſe of wine and animal food. 
Their chaſtity, however, was a little 
ſuſpected, on account of their uſing all 
ſorts of means to draw women into their 
ſet, and always keeping company with 
them. 
See the 
article ANCHOVY. 
ENCROACHMENT, or IN cROACcRH“I 
MENT, in law. See INCROACHMENT. 
ENCURECEK, a poiſonous inſect, frequent 
in Perſia, thought to be a ſpecies of ta- 
rantula. See the article TARANTULA. 
ENCYCLOPZDIA, mxwroratia, in li- 
terary hiſtory, the ſame with cyclopzdia. 
See CYCLOPZDIA and DICTIONARY. 
END rox END, in the ſea-language, is 
ſaid of a rope that has run quite out of 
the block, wherein it was reeved. 
ENDECAGON, in geometry, the ſame 
with hendecagon. See HENDECAGON. 
ENDECASYLLABUS. See the article 
HENDECASYLLABUS. . 
ENDECERIS, in antiquity, denotes a veſ- 
tel, or galley, with eleven tires of oars. 
ENDEMIC, or ENDEMICAL DISEASES, 
thoſe to which the inhabitants of particu- 
lar countries are ſubje& more than others, 
on account of the air, water, fituation, 
and manner of living. See the article 
D1isSEASE. 
It has been always obſerved, that people 
of particular countries were peculiarly, 
ſubject to particular diſeaſes, which are 
owing to their manner of living, or to 
the air and efluvia of the earth and water. 
Hoffman has made curious obſervations 
on diſeaſes of this kind: he obſerves, that 
theLaplanders have often diſtempers of the 
eyes, which is owing to their iving in 
ſinoke, or being blinded with the tnow ; 
6U 2 that 


END 
that pleuriſies and inflammation of the 
lungs are alſo very frequent among them ; 
and that the ſmall-pox often rages there 
with great violence: he obſerves alſo, that 
ſwellings of the throat have always been 
common to the inhabitants of mountain- 
ous countries; and the old roman authors 
ſay, Who wonders at a ſwelled throat in 
the Alps? the people of Carinthia, Sty- 
ria, the Hartz-foreſt, Tranſylvania, and 
the inhabitants of Cronſtrad, he obſerves, 
are all ſubje& to this diſeaſe, from the 
ſame cauſe : and it ſeems that theſe ſtru- 
mous ſwellings ace owing to the water 
which they drink, and which, in moun- 
tainous places, is uſually very much im- 
pregnated with ſparry or ſtony particles. 
The French are peculiarly troubled with 
fevers, with worms, and with hydroceles, 
and farcoceles; and all theſe diforders 
ſeem to be owing originally to their eating 
very large quantities of cheſnuts. The 
people of our own nation are peculiarly 
afflicted with hoarſeneſſes,catarrhs,coughs, 
dyſenteries, and conſumptions ; the wo- 
men with the fluor albus, or whites ; and 
the children with a diſeaſe ſcarce known 
elſe where, which we call the rickets. In 
different parts of Italy, different difeaſes 
reign: at Naples the venereal diſeaſe is 
more common than in any other part of 
the world : at Venice, people are pecu- 
liarly ſubje& to the bleeding piles. At 
Rome, tertian agues and lethargic diſtem- 
pers are moſt known : in Tulcany, the 
epilepſy: in Apulia, burning fevers, pleu- 
riſies, and that fort of madneſs which is 
attributed to the bite of the tarantula, 
and which, it is ſaid, is only cured by 
muſic. In Spain, apoplexies are com- 
mon, as alſo melancholy, hypochondria- 
eal complaints, and bleeding piles. The 
Dutch are peculiarly ſubject to the ſcur- 
vy, and the ſtone in tlie kidneys. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Pomerania, and Livonia 
are all terribly afflifted with the ſcurvy. 
The Ruſſians and Tartars are afflicted 
with ulcers made by the cold, of the ſame 
nature with what we call chilblanes : and 
in Poland and Lithuania there reigns a 
peculiar diſeaſe, called the plica polonica, 
ſo terribly painful and offenſive, that 
ſcarce any thing can be worſe. The people 
of Hungary are very ſubje& to the gout 
and rheumatiſm ; they are more inteſted 
with lice and fleas than any other people 
in the world ; and they have a peculiar 
diſcaſe, Which they call eremor. The 
Germans, in different parts of the em- 
pire, are ſubject to different reigning diſ- 
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eaſes; in Weſtphalia they have the 


eri. 
pneumonies and the itch: in Sileſia, 
2 Auſtria, Sc. they are ſubject 
to fevers of the burning kind, to hæmor- 
rhages, to the gout, inflammations, and 
conſumptions. In Conſtantinople the 
plague always rages. And in the Weſt. 
indian iſlands, malignant fevers, and the 
moſt terrible colics are frequent. 

ENDENTED, orIxDENTED, in heraldry, 
See the article INDENTED. 

ENDEAVOUR, or ATTEMPT to commit 
crimes, is only puniſhable by fine and 
impriſonment. See INTENDMENT, 

ENDICTMENT, or InD1CTMENT., see 
the article INDICTMENT. 

ENDIVE, endivia, in botany, Cc. the 
broad-leaved ſuccory. See the artic|. 
CICHORIUM. 

Marſigl deſcribes a plant, which he call. 
ſca-endive, from its reſemblance to the 
common garden-endive. 

ENDLESS, ſomething without an end; 
thus authors mention endleſs rolls, the 
endleſs ſcrew, &c. See the articles Rob. 
and SCREW. - 

ENDORSE, in heraldry, an ordinary, con- 
taining the eighth part of a pale, which 
Leigh fays is only uſed when a pale 
between two of them. 

ENDORSED, ender/e, in heraldry, is fad 
of things borne back to hack, more u{u- 
ally called adoſſe. See Anossr!. 

ENDORSEMENT), or InDORSEMENT, 
in law, See INDORSEMENT. 

ENDOWMENT), in law, denotes the 
ſatling a dower on a woman ; though 
ſometimes it is uſed figuratively, for ſettling 
a proviſion upon a parſon, on the build- 
ing of a church; or the ſevering a ſuth- 
cient portion of tithes for a vicar, when 
the beneſice is appropriated. | 

ENEMA, in medicine, the ſame with cly- 
ſter. See the article CLYSTER. 

ENEMY, in law, an alien or foreignc:, 
who publicly invades the kingdom. 
Whether enemies come into the realm by 
themſelves, or. in company with engliſh 
traitors, they are only dealt with accord 
ing to the martial law, and not pun ſhed 
as traitors: yet where a ſubject of a 
foreign nation, who lives here under 
the king's protection, takes up ams 
againſt the government, he ſhall be pu- 
niſhed as a traitor. | 

ENERGUMENS. in church-hiſtory, per- 
ſons ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by the devi, 
concerning whom there were many regu- 
lations among the primitive chriſtians. 
They were denied baptiſm, and the eu- 

chariſt; 
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ſome churches : and though they were 
under the care of exorciſts, yet it was 
thought a becoming act of charity to let 
| them have the public prayers of the 
church, at which they were permitted to 
: be preſent. See the article EXORCISM. 
e ENERGY, wepſua, a term of greek origin, 
ſignifying the power, virtue, or efficacy 


of a thing. It is alſo uſed, figuratively, 

: to denote emphaſis of ſpeech. See the 

it article EMPHASIS. ; 

d ENFANS PERDus, the ſame with forlorn 
hope. See the article FORLORN, 

e ENFILADE, in the art of war, is uſed in 
ſpeaking of trenches, or other places, 

he which may be ſcoured by the enemy's 


| ſhot, along their whole length. In con- 
8 ducting the approaches at a fiege, care 
1: mult be taken that the trenches be not en- 
filaded from any work of the place. See 
the article TRENCHES. 
ENFRANCHISEMENT, in law, the in- 


the corporating a perion into any tociety or 
LL body politic: thus, where any perſon is 
enfranchiſed, or made free, of any city, 
on- borough, or company, he is ſaid to have 
mich 2 freehold therein during life ; and can- 
les not, for barely endeavouring any thing 
againſt the corporation, ſorfeit the ſame. 
Gd Naturalization is alſo another kind of en- 
um- ſronchiſement. See NATURALIZATION. 
ENGASTRIMY THI, in pagan theology, 
INT, the pythians, or prieſteſſes of Apollo, who 
delivered oracles from within, without any 
the action of the mouth or lips. See PyYTHIAa. 
ough The antient philoſophers, &c. are divid- 
ttling ed upon the ſubje& of the engaſtrimythi. 
wild- Hippocrates mentions it as a diſeaſe, | 
ſutfi- — nk will have it a kind of divination. 
when Others attribute it to the operation or 
| poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit. And others to 
h cly- art and mechaniſm, M. Scottus mains 
tains that the engaſtrimythi of the antients 
igner, were poets, who, when the prieſts could 
£ not ſpeak, ſupplied the defect by explain- 
alm by ing in verſe what Apollo diftated in 
engliſh the cavity of the baſon on the ſacred 
accord tripod, 
un ſhed ENGENDERING, a term ſometimes uſed 
N of 1 for the act of producing or forming any 
under thing: thus meteors are ſaid to be en- 
p arms gendered in the middle region of the at- 
| be pu- moſphere, and worms in the belly. See 
the artictes GENERATION, METEOR, 
ry, per- Worm, &c. 
he devil, ENGERS, the capital of a county of the 
ny regu- lame name, in — ſituated on the 
riſtians. river Rhine, about ſeven miles north of 
4 the eu- Coblengz, 
chariſt; 
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chariſt 3 at leaſt, this was the practice of ENGHIEN, a city of Hainalt, about four- 


ENGINA, an iſtand on the north-eaſt of 


ENGINE, in mechanics, is a compound 


ENG 


teen miles ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels. 


the Morea, about fifty miles eaſt of Co- 
rinth. 


machine, made of one or more mechani- 
cal powers, as levers, pullies, ſcrews, 
Sc. in order to raiſe, caſt, or ſuſtain any 
weight, or produce any effect which could 
not be eaſily effected otherwiſe. 
Engines are extremely numerous; ſome 
uſed in war, as the battering-ram, bal- 
liſta, waggons, chariots, Sc. others in 
trade and manufaQtures, as cranes, mills, 
preſſes, Sc. others to meaſure time, as 
clocks, watches, &c. and others for the 
illuſtration of ſome branch of ſcience, as 
the orrery, cometarium, and the like. 
See BATTERING-RAM, BALLISTA, &c. 
In general we may obſerve, concerning 
engines, that they conſiſt of one, two, 
or more of the ſimple powers variouſly 
combined together ; that in moſt of them 
the axis in peritrochio, the lever, and the 
ſcrew are the conſtituent parts; that in 
certain power is applied to produce 
an effect of much greater moment; and 
that the greateſt effect, or perfection, is 
when it is ſet to work with tour ninths of 
that charge which is equivalent to the 
ower, or will but juſt keep the machine 
in equilibrio. See the articles MAxiuum 
and MECHANICS, 
In all machines, the power vill juſt ſuſ- 
tain the weight, when they are in the in- 
verſe ratio of their diſtances from the cen- 
ter of motion. See the articles Power 
and EQUILIBRIUM. 
It being of the utmoſt importance to di- 
miniſh the friction of engines, ſeveral con- 
trivances have been invented for this pur- 
poſe. See the article FRICTION. 
ENGINE for extinguiſhing firer, a machine 
for railing a conſiderable quantity of wa- 
ter, in one continued ftream, for the ex- 
tinguiſhing accidental fires. 
The belt. engine of this kind is that of 
Mr. Newſham, an engine-maker of Lon- 
don, which is fo contrived that part of 
the men who work it, exert their ſtrength 
by treading, the very beſt way of work- 
ing ſuch engines ; the whole weight of 
the body being ſucceſſively thrawn on 
the forces of the pumps , and even part 
of a man's ſtrength may be added to the 
weight, by means of horizontal pieces, 
to which he may apply his hands when 
treading. This is the reaſon why, with 
the ſame number of men, his engine will 
throw 
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eater quantities than any engines of the 
ame fize, hitherto contrived. 


ready for working, in plate LXXXIX. 
n* 1, | 


The nature and effect of this engine will 


be eafily underſtood from a perpendicu- 


lar ſection of it repreſented ibid. nꝰ 2. 


The water is raiſed by the my of the 


the piſtons, . 
and by the {ſpring of condenſed air, in the 
following manner: thus, when the piſton , 


atmoſphere, by the force o 


R is raiſed, a vacuum would be made in 


the barrel TV, did not the water follow 
it from the inferior canal EM (through 
the valve H) which riſes through the glaſs 
tube EF, immerſed in the water of a 
veſſel, by the preſſure of the atmoſphere - 


on the ſurface thereof. By the depreſſion 


Of the piſton. R, the water in the barrel . 


TV. is forced through the ſuperior canal 


ON, to enter by the valve I, into the 


air-yeſſel ab ed; and the like being done 
alternately by the other barrel WX, and 
its piſton 8, the air · veſſel is by this means 
continually filling with water, which 

eatly compreſſes the air above the ſur- 
Fee of the water in the veſſel, and there- 


dy proportionably augments its ſpring, 

which is at length ſo far increaſed, as to 
re- act with great force on the ſurface Y Z 
of the ſubjacent water; which aſcending , 


through the ſmall tube eF, to the ſtop- 


cock eg, is there, upon turning the cock 


p, ſuffered to paſs through a pipe h̊, fix- 


end to a ball and ſocket, from the orifice 
of which it iſſues with a great velocity, 
to a very great height or diſtance, in a 
ſmall continued ſtream, directed every 


way, or to any particular place, by means 
of the ball and ſocket. | 

The greateſt artifice of this engine is its 
tontrivance to produce a continued ſtream, 
which is done by compreſſion, and the 


eofiſequent increaſed elaſticity of the air 


in the barrel abcd, called the air-veſlel. 
Set the article Ar R. 

When, therefore, the air-veſſel is half 
filled with water, and the air thereby 


compreſſed into half its firſt ſpace; its 
ſpring will be equal to twice the preſſure - 
of the atmoſphere; fo that, on turning the . 


ſtop · cock p, the air within pug on 
the ſubjacent water with twice the force 
it meets with from the external air in the 


pipe ef, will cauſe the water to ſpout out 


of the engine to the height of 32 or 33 
Feet, if the friction be not too great, 
When the air-veifel is 3 full of water, 


See a. 
perſpective view of the whole engine, 
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_ throw water farther, higher, and in 
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the ſpace which the air takes up is only! 
of its firſt ſpace ; whence its ſpring being 
three times as great as that of the common 
air, it will project the water with twice 
the forte of the atmoſphere, or throw it 
to the height of 64 or 66 feet. In the 
ſame manner, when the air-veſſel is“ 
full of water, the air will project it to the 
height of 96 or 99 feet; and when 5 full 
of water, to the height of 132 feet, 
Hence it is eaſy to calculate the different 
heights to which the water will riſe, a; 


in the following table. 
Height [Height of [Proportion] = 
| of the 3 lof the air's 5 > 
water. {preſſed air.] ſpring. [S %.6 
oh pring 2 5 x L 
4 | 2 2 33 feet 
11 oF 3 66 
7 7 4 99 
1 5 132 
$ 4 © 165 
7 7 7 198 
1 5 8 231 
* 1 
Y 5 9 | 264 
TT 18 10 297 


As the air · veſſel is the cauſe of the conti- 
naed ſtream, we may naturally infer, that 
if ſuch an air-veſſe] were adapted to the 
common houſe-pump, it would become a 
uſeful engine for extmguiſhing accidental 
fires. Now this may be effected in the fol- 
lowing or ſome other analogous manner : 
let ABCD (ibid. n* 3.) be the barrel 
of the pump, PH the rod and piſton, 
CW the pipe going down to the water 
of the well at W. Towards the lower 
part of the barrel is a ſhort tube, by 
which the air-veſſel FE is fixed to, and 
communicates with, the barrel of the 
pump. AMNL is a collar of leather, ſo 
fixed on the top of the barrel, and adapted 
to the rod, that it may move freely in the 
leathers, without permitting the air to 
pals in or out between. The nozzle or 
ſpout P, has a ftop-cock 8, to let out 
or keep in the water at pleaſure. Qis a 
piece ſcrewed on, to direct the ſtream, by 
a ſmall leather-pipe at the end. When tne 
piſton is raiſed from the bottom of the 
pump-barrel, the water above will be 
forced into the air-veſſel, and there com- 
preſs the air ; it will alſo compreſs the air 
on the top of the barrel, for the water 
will not be higher than the ſpout D at 
firtt, when the ſtop- cock is ſhut ; but 
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fterwards, as the air is confined, it will 
de compreſſed at top, the water riſing to 
I, This compreſſed air, in each place, 
will act upon the water by its ſpring, 
and, upon turning the ftop-cock, will 
force it out in a continued ſtream through 
the pipe at Q, and that with a greater 
or lefler degree of force, as occaſion re- 
quires, that being abſolutely in the power 
of the perſon working the pump. 
Pile-ENGINE, one contrived for driving 
iles, whereof there are ſeveral kinds. 
See the article PILE. 
The moſt common and ſimple engine of this 
kind, as repreſented in plate XC. ſig. 1. 
1 x. conſiſts of the cill KI, and the 
frame FL, on which are fixed the up- 
right pieces LH and LG, ſupported by 
the ſide braces C, C, and the hind brace 
FE _ has pins on it to make it ſerve 
as a ladder) and held together by a ſquare 
collar ED. The rammer A, being a 
rery heavy piece of wood, or iron, flides 
up and down between the cheeks or up- 
right pieces LH, LG, and is drawn up 
by means of its hook B, with two ropes 
HO, GO, having each five ſmaller ropes 
with handles at N, N, for ten men to 
pull up the rammer to a certam _— 
(the 2 ropes running over two pull; 
or rollers on the iron-pm HG) and then 


let it fall again all at once upon the head ' 
of the pile at M, to drive it into the 


ground. Now, oppo the rammer A, 
weighs 500 lb, and falls the height of one 
foot, it will fall that height in a quarter 
of a ſecond, and conſequently haye a ve- 
locity able to carry it uniformly 2 feet in 


the ſame time, that is, at the rate of 8 
feet in a ſecond, at the very inſtant it 
firikes the pile M. Therefore, mealur- 


ing the mals by the velocity, viz. gooxs 


we ſhall have 4000 for the momentum of 


the rammer with ſuch a fall. See the ar- 
ticle DESCENT. But if the rammer be 
raiſed up to the height of four feet, it 


will fall that height in half a ſecond, and 


have, at the time of percuffion, a velocity 


to carry it $ feet in half a ſecond, without 


any farther help from gravity; ſo that we 


muſt now multiply 16 feet (the preſent * 
velocity, fince it pors at the rate of 16 * 


feet in a ſecond) by 500, the mats of the 


rammer, which will give us a double mo- 
mentum, wherewith it will ſtrike the pile 
in this laſt caſe; for '500x 16=80co, If 
we GonGder any other height from which 
the rammer fall, (for one may employ a a 
eapſtan) windlaſs, or pullies to raife it 
to à very great height) the momenturn * 
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with which it ſtrikes the pile, will always 


be as the ſquare root of the height from 
which the rammer fell. 


It a pile is to be driven obliquely, the en- 


ine muſt be ſet ſo that the cheeks ma 
have the ſame obliquity, and the blow 
will ſtill be perpendicular to the head of 
the pile; but then the force of the blow 


muſt not be eſtimated from the length, 


but from the height of the deſcent, in 
the manner already ſhewn. 


Mr. Valoue's ENGINE for driving piles, uſed 
at the new bridge of Weſtminſter, is con- 


ſtructed as follows. A (plate XC. nt 


2.) is the great ſhaft, on which are the 


great wheel and drum: B the great wheel 


* with cogs, that turns a trundle-head with 
a fly, to prevent the horſe's falling when 


the ram is diſcharged ; C the drum on 


which the great rope is wound ; D the 
tollower (with a roller at one corner) in 


which are contained the tongs, to take 


hold of the ram, and are faſtened to the 
other end of the great rope, which paſſes 


over the pulley, near the upper end of 


the guides between which the ram falls; 
E the inclined planes, which ſerve to 
* the tongs, and dicharge the ram; 

the ſpiral barrel that is fixed to the gy 
drum, on which is wound a rope with a 


- counterpoiſe, to hinder the follower from 


accelerating, when it falls down to take 


'up the ram ; G the great bolt which locks 


the drum to the great wheel ; H the ſmall 
lever, which has a weight fixed at one 
end, paſſes through the great ſhaft below 


the great heel, and always tends to puſh 


the great bolt upwards; and lock the 
drum to the great wheel ; I the forcing 
bar, which | thro' the hollow axis of 
the great ſhaft, bears upon the fmall 
lever, and has near the upper end a catch 
by which the crooked lever keeps it down ; 
K the great lever; 'which preſſes dowrvthe 
forcing bar, and diſcharges the * 
u 
by the follower; L the crooked lever 


one end of which has a roller, that is 


preſſed upon by the great rope, the other 


end bears upon the catch of the forcing 


bar during the time the * follower is de- 
ſcending; M the fpring that preſſes 
againſt the crooked lever, and diſcharges 
it from the catch of the forcing bar as 


bon as the t rope ſlackens, and gives 
eg, to the ſmall lever tu puſh np the 
Olt. | 


By the horſe's going round, the great rope 


is wound about the drum, and the ram is 


drawn up, till the tongs come between 


the 


N 
| 
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the inclined planes, where they are open- 
ed, and the ram is diſcharged. 
Immediately after the ram 1s diſcharged, 
the roller, which is at one end of the 
follower, takes hold of the rope that is 
. faſtened to the long end of the great le- 
ver, and lifts it up; the other end preſſes 
down the forcing bar, unlocks the drum, 
and the follower comes down by its own 
weight. 

As ſoon as the follower touches the ram, 
the great rope ſlackens, and the ſpring M 
diſcharges the crooked lever from the 
catch of the forcing bar, and gives liberty 
to the ſmall lever to puſh up the great 
bolt, and to lock the drum to the great 
wheel, and the ram is drawn up again as 
betore. 


Steam-EXGINE, a machine to raiſe water by 


fire, or rather by the force of water turn- 
ed into ſteam, 
The following is a deſcription of this en- 
gine in its firlt ſtate, and original ſim- 
plicity. ABC (plate XC. fig. 2.) is 
2 copper - veſſel, partly filled with water 
to DE, which, being ſet over a fire and 
made to boil, will fill the upper part 
DBE with an elaſtic vapour, the ſuf - 
cient ſtrength whereof is known by its 
forcing open a valve at e: this heated 
elaſtic ſteam is, by turning a cock at F, 
let into the barrel abcd, where, by its 
elaſtic force, it raiſes the piſton G, which 
drives the air above it through a proper 
clack at the top. After this, that the 
- Piſton may by its "_ deſcend, a little 
cold water from the ciſtern fg 51, is let in 
at the bottom by turning acock at &, which, 
in form of a jet, condenſes the hot ſteam 
in the barrel into 13000 times leſs ſpace 
than before it took up, which make aſut- 
ficient vacuum for the piſton to deſcend 
in. The piſton G, and lever HI being 
thus put into motion, do accordingly raile 
and depreſs the piſton K. in the barrel of 
the forcing pump LM, on the other ſide ; 
which, by the pipe N, draws the water 
from the depth W, and forces it to riſe 
and ſpout through the tube O, continued 
to any height at pleaſure. See PUMP. 
Thus is the ſteam · engine a very ſimple 
and plain machine, where a very power- 
ful ſtroke for working of pumps is per- 
formed by only turning two cocks alter- 
nately; and yet a perſon who knows no- 
thing of it, would imagine it to be ver 
complex, by the number of parts that of- 
fer themſelves to view. But here we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between what performs the ma- 
terial operations of the engine, and what 
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ſerves for conveniency and the juſt revu- 
lation of the ſaid operations; for not aboye 
the hundredth part of the power of this en- 
gine is employed to turn the cocks and 
regulate all the motions, as will appear 
from what follows. 
The ſtructure of the ſteam-engine, as 
uſed at preſent, is repreſented in plate 
1. concerning which we ate 
to oblerve, 1. That there may be al- 
ways water in the ciſtern g, to injed into 
the ſteam to condenſe it, there is an arch 
x, fixed near the arch H, at the pum 
end, from whence another pump-rod 4, 
with its piſton, draws water from a ſmall 
ciſtern near the mouth of the pit, lupplied 
from the water raiſed at p, and forces it 
up the pipe mm, to keep the injecting 
ciſtern g always full. 2. As the piſton 
C which moves up and down the cylin- 
der ought to be air-tight, a ring of lea- 
ther, or a piece of match, which lies up- 
on its circumference next to the inſide of 
the cylinder, muſt be kept moiſt and 
ſwelled with water; this is ſupplied from 
the injecting ciſtern by a ſmall pipe z, 
always running down upon the piſton, 
butin a very ſmall quantity, if the work 
be well performed. L is a leaden cup, 
whoſe office is to hold the water that lies 
on the piſton, leſt it ſhould flow over 
when the piſton is arrived at its greateſt 
height in the cylinder, as W, at which 
time if the cup is too full, the water will 
run down the pipe LV, into the waſte- 
well at V. 3. As the water, in the boiler 
B, muſt waſte by degrees, as it is con- 
ſtantly producing ſteam, and that ſteam 
continually let out for working the en- 
gine, there ought to be « conſtant ſupply 
e water to boil: this is performed 
by means of the pipe FF, about three feet 
long, going down a foot under the ſur- 
face of the water in the boiler, with 2 fun- 
nel F, at top, always open, and ſup- 
plied by the pipe W, with water from 
the top of the ciſtern, which has the ad- 
vantage of being always warm, and, 
theretore, not apt to check the boiling of 
the water in the copper. 4. That the boiler 
may not have the ſurface of the water 
too low (which would endanger burſtir g) 
or too high (which would not leave 700m 
enough tor ſteam) there are two guage- 
pipes at G, one going a little below the 
furface of the water when at a proper 
height, and the other ſtanding a little 
above it : when every thing is right, the 
ſop-cock of the ſhorter pipe being open- 
ed gives only ſteam, and that of the long 
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one water; but if otherwiſe, both cocks 
will give ſteam when the ſurface is too 
low, and both give water when it is too 
high z and hence the cock which feeds 
the boiler at F may be opened to ſuch a 
- degree as always to keep the ſurface of 
water to its due heighth. 5. As cold 
water is injected into the cylinder at 
every ſtroke, and as that water might 
in time fill the cylinder, and hinder the 
operation of the engine, there is a pi 
coming from the bottom of the cylinder 
d T V. called the eduction pipe, through 
which the water that has been injected, 
comes down every time the ſteam is let 
into the cylinder, This eduction pipe 
oes an inch or two under water in the 
waſte well Y, and having its end turned 
up is ſhut with a valve Y to keep out the 
air from preſſing up the pipe, but per- 
mitting the injected air coming the other 
way to be diſcharged ; by which means 
the cylinder is kept empty. 6. Leſt the 
ſteam ſhould grow too ſtrong for the 
boiler, and burſt it, there is a valve fixed 
at b with a perpendicular wire ſtanding 
up from the middle of it, to put weights 
lead upon, by which to examine the 
ſtrength of the ſteam puſhing againſt it 
from within, Thus the ſteam is known 
to be as ſtrong as the air, if it will raiſe 
up ſo much weight on the valve as is at 
the rate of x5th, to an inch ſquare ; be- 
eaule that is the weight of the air, nearly, 
on every inch ſquare, When the ſteam 
becomes ſtronger than what is required, 
it will lift up the valve and go out. This 
yalye is called the puppet-clack. 7. The 
ſteam is always in a fluctuating con- 
dition, yet never 2 ſtronger or weaker 
than common air. For it has been found 
that the engine will work well, when 
there is the weight of one pound on 
every ſquare inch of the valve ö. This 
ſhews that the ſteam is then 1 part 
ſtronger than the common air. Now 
as the heighth of the feeding pipe from 
the funnel F to the ſurface of the 
water $s is not above three feet, and 
32 feet of water is „ of the preſſure of 
ar ; if the ſteam were g part ſtronger 
than air, it would puſh the water out 
at E; which fince it does not do, 
it cannot be ſtronger than air, even 
m this caſe, where the regulator 
being ſhut, it is moſt of all confined. 
3. When the regulator is open, the 
ſteam gives the piſton a puſh on the 
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underſide, then occupying more ſpace, 
the ſteam comes to be a ballance only 
for the outward air, and fo only ſui- 
tains the piſton ; but the over weight of 
the pump-rods, at the contrary end of the 
beam h 2, draws up the piſton beyond C 
as far as W. The ſteam, then, expanded 
ſo as to fill up all the cylinder, would 
not quite ſupport it, if it was not for the 
over weight above-mentioned. If this 
was not true, when the end h 2 is down 
as low as it can go, and reſts upon the 
beams that bear its center, the chain L 1 
above the piſton would grow ſlack, and 
the pilton might ſometimes be puſhed out 
of the cylinder, which never happens. 
Again, when firſt the ſteam is let into 
the cylinder, the injected water is puſhed 
out at the eduction pipe 4 TY, and is 
all out of the cylinder by that time the 
2 is got up to C. If then the 

eam was ſtronger than air, it would fly 
out at Y after the water, the valve Y 
not being loaded. If it were exactly 
equal to the ſtrength of the air, it would 
juſt drive all the water out at V, but 
could not follow itſelf, the preſſure being 
equal on each ſide of the valve by ſup- 
poſition. If it be weaker than the air, 
it will not force all the water out of the 
pipe dT V, but the ſurface will ſtand, 
ſuppoſe at T, where the column of water 
TY added to the ſtrength of the ſteam, 
is equal to the preſſure of the air. When 
the ſteam is 3 weaker than the air, the 
height T Y is equal 33 feet, Now fince 
the whole perpendicular diſtance from 
d4 to Y is but tour fect, and the ſteam 
is always ſufficient to expel the water ; 
it is plain it can never be more than ,* 


part weaker than the air, when weakeſt. 
9. As there is air in all the water in- 
jected, and that air cannot be taken out, 
or condenſed with the ſteam by the jet 
of cold water coming in at , the whole 
operation would be diſturbed, and only 
a very imperfect vacuum made, were it 
not for the following contrivance. We 
are to remember that when ſteam is be- 
come as ſtrong as air, it is above ſixteen 
times rarer; ſo that air will precipitate 
in ſteam, as quickſilver . in water. 
Therefore all the air extricated from the 
injected water, lies at the bottom of the 
cylinder over the ſurface of ſo much of 
injected water as is come down to 
du. Now there is without the cylinder 
at 4, a little cup with a valve, and from 
6 2 under 
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under the valve, a pipe going laterally 
into the cylinder ahove 1ts bottom to re- 


ceive the air into the cup. When, there- 


fore, the ſteam firſt ruſhes into the 2 
linder, and is a little ſtronger than the 
outward air, it will force the precipi- 
tated air to open the valve at 4, and 
make its eſcape; but the ſteam cannot 
follow, becanſe it is weaker than the 
external air, as the piſton, by aſcending, 
ives it room to expand. This valve 
from the noiſe it makes is called the 
— clack. 10. But amongſt the 
greateſt improvements of this engine, 
we may reckon that contrivance by which 
the engine itſelf is made to open and 
ſhut the regulator and injection- cock, 
and that more nicely than any perſon 
attending could poſſibly do it. For if 
the man Who turns the regulator at E, 
and the injection cock N, hen the piſton 
is coming down, opens the regulator and 
lets in the ſteam too ſoon to raiſe the 
piſton again, the ſtroke will be ſhorter 
than it ought to be; and if he does not 
open the regulator ſoon enough, the 
iſton coming down with a 3 
— will very probably ſtrike againſt 
the throat pipe Ddat d, and cruſh it to 
pieces. Likewiſe when the regulator 13 
open, the ſteam going into the cylinder, 
and the piſton riſing, the ſtroke will not 
have its full length, if the ſteam is 
turned off, and the cold water injected 
too ſoon ; and if injected too late, the 
ſteam may throw the piſton quite out of 
the cylinder's top at L. To prevent, there - 
fore, all fuch accidents, there is fixed to 
an arch Z, at a proper diſtance from the 
arch P, a chain, from which hangs a 
perpendicular piece, or working beam 
QQ, which comes down quite to the 
floor, and goes through it in a hole 
which it fits very — * This piece 
has a long ſlit in it, and ſeveral pin 
holes and pins for the movement of ſe- 
vera] Jevers deſtined to the office of open- 
ing and ſhutting, the cocks after the fol- 
Jowing manner. 11, Between two per- 
ndicular pieces of wood on each ſidę of 
P, there is a ſquare axis AB (ibid. n 2.) 
which has upon it ſeveral iron pieces of 
the lever kind. The firſt is the piece 
CED called the Y, from its repreſent- 
ing that letter inverted by its two ſhanks, 
E and D; on the upper part is a weight 
F, to be raiſed higher and lower, and 


fixe as occasion requires. This Y is 


uod very tilt upon the laid jron axle AB. 
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12. From the axle hangs a fort of an 


iron ſtirrup, IKG, by its two hooks IG, 


and having on the lower part two hole; 
K L, through which paſſes a long iron 
pin LK, and keyed in the fame. When 
this pin is put in, it is alſo paſſed thro 


the two holes. in the ends EN of the 


horizontal fork or ſpanner E Ns joined 
at its end Q to the handle of the regu- 
lator V 10. Frem Q to O are ſeveral 
holes, by which the ſaid handle may 
be fixed to that part of the end which i; 
moſt convenient. 13. Upon the axis AR 
is fixed at right angles to the Y an handle 
or lever G 4, which goes on the out{ide 


of the piece QQ, and lies between the 
pins. Another handle is alſo faſtened 


upon the ſame axle, wiz. H 5, and 
placed at half a right angle to the for- 
— G 4: this paſſes through the lit of 
the piece „lying on one of its pins, 
Hence — t At when the e 
beam goes up, its pin in the lit lifts up 
the ſpanner H 5, which turns about the 
axle fo faſt, as to throw the Y with its 
weight F from C to6, in which direction 
it would continue to move after it paſſed 
the perpendicular, were it not prevented 
by a "ap of leather fixed to it at æ, 
and made faſt at the ends m and x, in 
ſuch manner as to allow the Y to vibrate 


backwards and forwards about à quarter 


of a circle, at equal diſtance on this fide 
and that of the perpendicular. 14. As 
things are repreſented in the figure, the 
regulator is open, its plate J X being 
ſhewn on one ſide of the pipe 8, which 
joins the cylinder and boiter. The piſton 
is now up, and alſo the working beam 
near its greateſt height, the pin in the 
lit has ſo far raiſed the ſpanner H 5, that 
the weight F on the head of the Y 
brought ſo far from x, as to be paſt the 
perpendicular and ready to fall over to- 
wards n, which when jt does, it will by 
its ſhank E, ſtrike the iron pin K L with 
a ſmart blow, and drawing the fork ON 
horizontally / towards the beam Q, will 
draw the end to of the regulator towaids!, 
and thereby ſhut it, by ſlipping the plate 
Y under the holes of the throat-pipe 8. 
15. Immediately after the re biet is 
ſhut, the beam riſing a little igher witi 
its pin & on the oythdg upon the lower 

art, lifts yp the end 2 of the handle ot 

he injecting-cock, and opens it by the 
+ the two parts with teeth. 


The jet immediately making a vacuum, 
the, beam. again Abſcends, auc the le 
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depreſſing the handle E 7, ſhuts the in- 
jection- cock ; and the beam continuing 
to deſcend, the pin p bears down the 
handle G 4, a | throwing back the Y, 
its ſhank D throws forward the fork N Q, 
and again opens the regulator to receive 
freſh ſteam, After this every thing re- 
turns as before, and thus is the engine 
moſt wonderfully contrived to work itlelf. 
16. Many years after the engine had 
been made, as above deſtribed, it received 
another improvement of very great ad- 
vantage, and that was, inſtead of feed- 
ing the boiler with warm water, from the 
top of the cylinder (hg. n. 2.) by the 
pipe'W above, and FV below, they con- 
trived to ſupply it with the fcalding hot 
water which came out of the eduction- 
pipe 4 TY, which now, inſtead of going 
into the waſte well at Y, was turned into 
the'boiler on the top, and as the eduction 
pipe before went out at the fide of the 
cylinder, it was now inferted in the 
bottom of it ; and though the preſſure 
of the ſteam in the boiler be ſomewhat 
ſtronger than in the cylinder, yet the 
weight of water in the eduction- pi 
being added to the force of ſteam in the 
cylinder will carry the water down con- 
unually, by overcoming the reſiſtance in 
the boiler. h 
This is the leverzengine with the im- 
provements of Mr. Newromen and 
otters; but as captain Savary's, or rather 
the marquis of Worceſter's, is very 
cheap in reſpect of this machine, and as 
it is alſo applicable with 7 advantage 
when the heigth to which the water is 
to be raiſed does not exceed 100 or 150 
feet, we ſliall here fubjoin'a view of that 
engine, with the improvements of Dr. 
Defagukers. 

The boiler BB (plate XC II.) is a large 
copper body of a gtobular form, which will 
beſtof all withſtand the very great force of 
ſeam that in this caſe ts neceflary. Round 
the body of this boiler the fire'and flame 
are conducted as ſhewn'at T TT. It 
has a copper - cover ſcrewed on, which 
contains the ſteam · pipe C D, and two 
gage- pipes u, o, which by turning their 
cocks,” ſhew the height of the water 
within as in the other engine. On the 
ſame cover P'is a valve, over which lies 
a ſteel- yard; with its weight Qto keep 
it down, che ſtrength of the vapour be- 


ing this way moſt exa iy eſtimated, 


For being, in the nature of a lever of 
the third fort, it is plain, if the beam of 
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the lever be divided into ten equal parts, 
and the firſt of them be upon the middle 
of the valve, and the weight * at 
the 2d, zd, 4th, Sc. diviſions, that then 
the force of the ſteam which can raiſe 
up the valve will be 2, 3, 4, Sc. times 
as great as the weight. If the area of 
the valve be a ſquare inch, and Qi; lib. 
hanging at the ſecond diviſion is raiſed 
by a ſteam puſhing up the valve, it will 
ſhev that the ſteam will then preſs with 
the force of two atmoſpheres, and ſo on 
to ten atmoſpheres; but great care muſt be 
then ta'cen that the (team ſo very ſtrong 
burſt not the boiler to pieces. The ſteam 
is carried from the boiler to à copper- 
veſſel A. by means of the pipe CD, 
and is let into it by turning the handle 
K of the ſteam-cock DI. The key of 
this cock is kept down by the ſcrew L, 
held up by the Gibbet D L. The handle 
turned from K to & admits a paſſage to 
the ſteam into the copper-receiver A. 
This receiver A communicates at bottom 
with the ſucking pipe ZH going down 
to the water H in the well X, and above 
with the forcing pipe EE, which goes 
up a little above the water of the reſer- 
voir R, and between theſe pipes are two 
valves F and G both opening upwards. 
The ſteam being let in upon the water 
of the receiver A, forces it up through 
the valve F, and the pipe EE to the 
reſervoir, and then the receiver is full of 
hot ſteam. This ſteam 1a the receiver is 
condenſed by a jet of cold water coming 
from the forcing pipe by the ſmall pipe 


MI, being let in and ſhut off by the 


cock at M. The ſteam being condenſed 
by this jet will be reduced within a very 
{mall ſpace, and fo make a vacuum, upon 
winch the water in the well will ruſh u 

the forcing pipe to reſtore the equili- 
brium, and thus again fill the receiver 
A, the little air being compaſſed within 
a ſmall compals at the top above bc. 
That there may be always water in the 
force-pipe for the jet, there is a little 
pive which brings the water to it from 
the reſervoir with the tmall' top-cock 
V, to ſhut it off upon occaſion. The 
valves at F and G arc examined at Any 
time by unſcrewiug the pin 1 to_looſen 
the ſtrap 2, and let down the flanch z, 
all which parts are ſliewn larger in the 


figures 119, 3. By the vo rticular contri- 


vance of the coc at , and its key, 
the water 15 162.4 © paſs from the force- 
pipe to the Lell: o fupply the waſte in 
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ſteam. This is plainly ſhewn in the 
ſections of the cock and key, where 5 is 
the top of the key, 6 is a hole on one 
ſide, which goes down to the bottom to 
convey the ſteam, or jet of water alter- 
nately to the receiver; 7 is a notch on 
the other fide to take in the water from 
the force-pipe, and conduct it to the 
boiler B. How this is done is eaſy to 
conceive from a view of the two ſections 
of the cock and key, in two poſitions 
within it. The boiler may hold about 
five or fix hogſheads, and the receiver one 
hogſhead. It will work four or five 
hours without recruiting : about four 
ſtrokes a minute will produce upwards of 
200 hogſheads per hour. This ſteam 
makes a vacuum ſo effectually, as to 
raiſe water from the well to the height 
of twenty-nine or thirty feet ; and ſup- 
pole the ſteam able to lift up the ſteel- 
yard with its weight hanging at the 6th 
diviſion, it will then be able to raiſe a 
column of water above fifty yards high, 
as being then ſix times ſtronger than the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere, as is eaſily 
underſtood from what has been ſaid upon 
the fire-engine, the water being raiſed 
in a ſimilar manner in both machines, 
there by the preſſure of condenſed elaſtic 
air, and here by the preſſure of rarefied 
elaſtic ſteam. See the article ENGINE for 
extinguiſhing fires. 

This engine conſiſts of fo few parts, that 
it comes very cheap in proportion to the 
water that it raiſes, but it has its limits. 
On the other hand, the lever-engine, 
often called Newcomens, has its limits 
alſo; that is, it muſt not be too ſmall, 
for then it will have a great deal of 
friction in proportion to the water that 
it raiſes, and will coſt too dear; having 
as many parts as the largeſt machines, 
which are the beſt and cheapeſt in pro- 
portion to the water they raile. 

In the philoſophical tranſaCtions there is 
an account of an improvement made in 
the ſteam-engine by Mr. Payne, as fol- 
lows. He has contrived two iron-pots or 
veſſels of a conical form inverted as re- 
preſented by ABEF (no 6.) on the 
upper part of which is fixed a globular 
copper-head, of about 5 feet diameter, 
as LMN. Then there is placed on the 
inſide a ſmall machine H, called the diſ- 
penler, with ſpouts ab cede, &c. round 
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the ſides fixed to it, and the bottom 
thereof reſts on a center pin O. In this 
machine is fixed an upright tube G with 
holes at the bottom, and a funnel P on 
the top, to receive a ſpout of water from 
a conduit-pipe Q, by the ſtop-cock R. 
Two or more of thele veſſels are placed 
in a reverberatory arch for conveyin 

the intenſe heat of a ſtrong fire, the flame 
whereof encompaſſes the iron-veſſels, 
and keeps them in a red heat during the 
time of their uſe, at which time the cog- 
wheel I being turned by proper ma- 
chinery, whirls the diſpenſer about with 
great velocity, and cauſes the water in 
it to fly through the ſpouts againſt the 
ſides of the red hot pots. By this means, 
the greatelt part of the water is converted 
into vapour or elaſtic ſteam, which is 
conveyed by a common pipe and cock 
to the barrel of the engine to put the 
piſton in motion, and the waſte water is 
conveyed away at bottom by means of a 
pipe 8b, with a valve at D to keep out 
the air. 
Before we conclude the ſubject of ſteam- 
engines, we ſhall add a moſt curious and 
uſetul table of the calculation of the 
power of the lever-engines, for the va- 
rious diameters of the cylinder, or ſteam- 
barre], and bore of the pump that are 
capable of raiſing water from 48 to 440 
hogſheads per hour, at any depth from 
15 to 100 yards. It was compoſed by 
Henry Beighton, and is founded on 
this a, that the ale-gallon of 282 
cubic inches of water weighs 10lb. 33. 
averdupois, and a ſuperficial ſquare inch 
is preſſed with the weight of 141 133 
of air, when the mercury ſtands at à 
medium in the harometer, But allow- 
ing for ſeveral friftions, and to give 2 
conſiderable velocity to the engine, it is 
found by experience that no more than 
$16 of preſſure muſt be allowed to an 
inch ſquare on the piſton in the cylinder, 
that it may make about ſixteen ſtrokes 
in a minute at about ſix feet to each 
ſtroke, This calculation is but the or- 
dinary power in practice, for with large 
boilers the piſton will make twenty or 
twenty-five per minute, and each 0 
them ſeven or eight feet; and then 3 
pump of nine inches bore will diſcharge 
more than 320 hogſheads per hour, and 
for other ſizes proportionably. 
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An example of the uſe of the table. 
ſe it were required to draw 150 hogſ- 
eads per hour, at go yards | fag in 
the ſeventh column I find the neareſt 
number 149 hogſheads ; and againſt it, 
in the firſt column, I find a ſeven inch 
bore; then, under go, the depth, on the 
right in the ſame line, I have 27 inches, 
the diameter of the cylinder fit for that 
purpoſe : and ſo for any other. 
Vater-ENG1NEs, thoſe made for raiſing 
water: ſuch is the ſteam- engine, already 
deſcribed. See alſo WATER-WORKS, 
where ſeveral curious engines of this kind, 
moved by water, will be deſcribed, 


Sup- ENGINEER, or Ix N EER, properly de- 


ENGINEER, in the military art, an able, 


notes a contriver, or maker, of engines. 
See the preceding article, 


expert man, who, by a perfect know- 
len in mathematics, delineates upon 
paper, or marks upon the ground, all 
ſorts of forts, and other works proper 
for offence and defence, He ſhould un- 
derſtand the art of fortification, ſo as to 
be able, not only to diſcover the defects 
of a place, but to find a remedy proper 
for them, as alſo how to. make an 
attack upon, as well as to defend, the 
place, Engineers are extremely me- 
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ceſfary for theſe 2 : wherefore it 


is requiſite that, beſides being ingenious, 
they ſhould be brave in proportion, 
When at a fiege the engineers have nar- 
rowly ſurveyed the place, they are to 
make their report to the general, by ac- 
quainting him which part they judge the 
weakett, and where approaches may be 
made with moſt ſucceſs. Their buſmeſs is 
allo to delineate the lines of circumvalla- 


tion and contravallation, taking all the 


advantages of the ground; to mark out 
the trenches, places of arms, batteries, 
and lodgments, taking care that none 
of their works be flanked or diſcovered 
from the place. After making a faithful 
report to the general of what 1s a doing, 
the engineers are to demand a ſufficient 
number of workmen and utenſils, and 
whatever elſe is neceſſary. 


ENGLAND, the ſouthern. diviſion . of 
Great Britain, ſituated in the Atlantic 
ocean, between 2? eaſt and 6 welt 


Jongitude, and between 49“ 55 and 5 5® 
55 north latitude. 

"There are in England, including Wales, 
fifty-two counties, two archbilhoprics, 
twenty-four biſhoprics, two univerſities, 
twenty-nine cities, upwards of” eight 
hundred towns, and near ten thouſand 
pariſhes ; ſuppoſed to contain about 
7,000,000, of people. 

As to the polity, trade, law, civi! and 
religious antiquities, Sc. of England, 
their ſeveral branches are treated of 
under the articles PA RLIA ENT, PrIvy 
Council, Cougr, Cusrou-HobskE, 
ADMVIRALTY, &c; 


New-ENGLAND, comprehending the.co- 


lonies of Maſſachuſets, New Hamp- 
ſhire, Connecticut, Rhode-ifland, and 
Providence Plantation, is ſituated be- 
tween 67 and 73; weſt longitude, and 
between 417 and 45 north latitude. 

The provinces into which New England 
is divided, have different conſtitutions, 
and generally different governors, who 
have a negative voice in the choice of 
the members who are to ſerve as their 
council; and beſides, all laws muſt be 


ſent to Old England to receive the ap- 


probation- of the crown, and no act of 
government is valid without the go- 
vernor's conſent in writing, 


ENGLECERIE, ExnGLESH1IRE, or ENG- 


LISHERY, an antient word fignifying 

the being an engliſhman, which was uſed 

in the time of king Canutus, to diſtin- 

guiſh the Engliſh from the Danes, 

elpecially in the. cale of murder, and its 
8 
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puniſhment ; as where a perſon was 
privately killed, ſuch a perſon was 
deemed francigena, which comprehended 
every alien, till englecery was proved; 
that is to ſay, till he was made out tg 
be an engliſhman, in which caſe the 
ton, Sc. wherein it was committed, 
was exempted from amercement, which 
it was liable to if the murderer of 
a dane elcaped out of it unpunithe!, 
The manner of proving the party ſlain 
to be an engliſhman, was belore the 
coroner, . by two men that knew his 
father, and two women that knew his 
mother. This was taken away by 
ſtatute 14 Ed. III. c. 4. 


ENGLISH, or the ExGLISK-TONGuz, 


the language ſpoken by the people of 
England, and, with ſome variation, by 
thote of Scotland, as well as part of 


Ireland, and the reſt of the britiſh do- 


minions. 

'The.antieat language of Britain is ge- 
nerally allowed to have been the ſame 
with the gaulic, or french; this iſland, in 
all probability, having been firit people 


from Gallia, as both Cæſar and Tacitus 


affirm, and prove by many ſtrong and 
concluſive arguments, as by their re- 
ligion, manners cuſtoms, and the ncar- 
neſs of their ſituation. But now we have 
very [mall remains of the antient britiſh 
tongue, except in Wales, Cornwall, the 
iflands and highlands of Scotland, part 
of Ireland, and ſome - provinces ot 
France; which will not appear ſtrange, 
when what follows is conſidered. 
Julius Cæſar, ſome time before the birth 
of our Saviour, made a deſcent upon 
Britain, though he may be ſaid rather 
to have diſcovered than conquered it; 
but, about the year of Chrift forty-five, 
in the time of Claudius, Aulus Plautius 
was lent over with ſome roman forces, 
by whom two kings of the Britons, 
Codigunus and Caractacus, were both 
overcome in battle : whereupon a roman 
Colony was planted at Malden in Eſſex, 
and the ſouthern parts of the iſland wer 
reduced to the form. of a roman pro- 
vince : after that, the iſland was con- 
uered as far north as the Firths 91 
Duinbarton and Edinburgh, by Agricola, 
in the time of Domitian ; whereupon, a4 
great number of the Britons, in the 
conquered part of the iſland, retired to 
the welt part called Wales, carrying 
their language with them. 
The greateſt part of Britain being thus 
become a roman province, the roman 
legions, 
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legions, who reſided in Britain for ahove 
two hundred years, undoubtedly diſ- 
{eminated the latin tongue; and the 
ple being afterwards governed by 
— written in Latin, mult neceſſarily 
make a mixture of languages. This 
ſeems to have been the firſt mutation the 
language of Britain ſuffered. 
Thus the britiſh tongue continued, for 
ſome time, mixed with the provincial 
latin, till, the roman legions being called 
home, the Scots and Pitts took the « # 
portupity to attack and harraſs Englan 
upon Which, K. Vortigen, about the 
year 440, called the Saxons to his 
aſſiſtance, who came over with ſeveral 
of - their neighbours, and having re- 


pulled the Scots and . Pitts, were re- 


warded for their ſervices with the iſle of 
Thanet, and the whole county of Kent : 
but growing too powertul, and not be- 
ing contented with their allotment, dit- 
poſſeſſed the inhabitants of all the coun- 
try on this ſide of the Severn : thus the 
britiſh tongue was in a great meaſure 


deſtroyed, and the Saxon introduced in 


its ſtead. 

What the ſaxon tongue was long before 
the conqueſt, about the year 700, we 
may oblerve in the moſt antient manu- 
ſeripts of that language, which is a gloss 
on the Eyangelitts, by biſhop Edtrid, 
in which the three firſt articles of the 
Lord's prayer run thus. 

« Uren fader thic arth in heofnas, ſic 
„ gehalgud thin noma, ſo cymeth thin 
* ric, Sic thin willa ſue is heofnas, and 
« in eortho, Sc. 

In the beginning of the ninth century, 
the Danes invaded England, and getting 
a footing in the northern and eattern 
parts of the country, their power gra- 
dually increaſed, aud they became ſole 
maſters of it in about two hundred years. 
By this means the antient britiſh obtained 
a tincture of the daniſh language: but 
their government, being of no long con- 
tinuance, did not make ſo great an al- 
teration in the Anglo-ſaxon, as the next 
reyolution, when the whole land, 4. D. 
1067, was. ſubdued by William the 
Conqueror, ' duke of Normandy in 
France: for the Normans, as a menu - 
ment of their conqueſt, endeavoured to 
make their language as generally received 
as their commands, and thereby ren- 
dered the britiſh language an entire 
medley. 

About the year 900, the Lord's prayer 
in the antient Anglo-ſaxon, ran thus; 


« Thu ure fader the eart on heofenum, 
& fi thin nama gehalgod ; cume thin 
cc rice ſi thin willa on eorthan ſwa, ſwa 
cc on heofenum, Sc.“ 
About the year 1160, under Hen. II. 
it was rendered thus by pope Adrian, an 
engliſhman, in rhyme : 

4 Ure fader in heaven rich, 

6 Thy name be hayled ever lich, 

«© Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe: 
% Als hit in heaven y-doe 

© Evarin yearth beene it alſo, Ec.“ 
Dr. 'Hicks gives us an extraordinary 
ſpecimen of the engliſh, as ſpoken in 
the year 138 5, upon the very ſubject of 
the engliſh tongue. 
« As it is knowe how meny maner 

peple beeth in this lond ; there beeth 
allo fo many dyvers longages and 
© tonges. Nothelels Walſchemen and 
Scots that beeth nought medled with 
other nations, holdeth wel nyh hir 
firite longage and ſpeche; but yif the 
Scottes that were ſometime contederat 
and woned with the pictes drawe 
ſamewhat after hir ſpeche; but the 
Flemynges that woneth on the weſte 
tide of Wales, haveth loſt her ſtrange 
ſpech and ſpeketh ſexonliche now. 
Alſo engliſnemen, they had from 
the bygynnynge thre maner ſpeche: 
% northerne, ſoutherne, and middel 
tpeche in the middel of the lond, as 
they come of three maner of peple of 
Germania: notheles by commyxtion 
and mellynge firſt with Danes, and 
afterwards with Normans in meny 
the contrary longage is apayred. 
« (corrupted. ) 
This apayrynge of the burthe of the 
tunge is bycauſe of tweie thinges; 
oon is for children in ſcole agenſt 
the uſuage and maner of all other 
nations, beeth compelled for to leve 
hire own longage, and for to con- 
ſtrue hir leſſons and here thynges in 
French, and ſo they haveth ſethe Nor- 
« mans come firſt into Engelond. Alto 
& gentlemen children beeth taught to 

tpeke Frenſche from the tyme that 
« they beeth rokked in here cradel, and 
, kunneth ſpeke and play with a childes 
©« brochez and uplondiſſche men will 
4% lykne hymſelf to gentilmen, and 
„% fondeth with great beſyneſſe for to 
6e ſpeake Frenſche to be told of.---Hit 
ſeemeth a greet wonder how engliſche- 
men and her own longage and tonge 
is ſo dyverſe of ſown in this oon 
« jlon!; and the longage of Nor- 
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& mandie is comlynge of another lond, 
&« and hath oon manner ſoun amon 
& alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in 
« Engelond, Alto of the foreſaid 
& ſaxon tonge that is deled (divided) a 
& three, and is abide ſcarceliche with 
tc feweuplondiſſche men is greet wonder. 
4 For men of the eſt, with men of the 
66 weſt, is, as it were, undir the ſame 
& partie of hevene acordeth more in 
& ſownynge of ſpeche, than men of the 
« north, with men of the ſouth. There- 
4 fore it is that mercii, that beeth men 
& of myddel Engelond, as it were, par- 
& teners of the endes, underſtondeth 
ce bettre the ſide longages northerne, and 
ſoutherne, than northerne or ſoutherne 
& underſtondeth either other. All the 
£ Jongage of the Northumbers} and 
„ ſpechialliche at York, is fo ſcharp, 
cc {ſlitting and frotynge, and unſchape, 
« that we ſoutherne men may that 
6 longage unnethe underſtonde, Sc. 

& Hicks's Theſaur. liter. ſept." 
In the year 1537, the Lord's prayer was 
printed as follows: O oure father 
& which arte in heven, halowed be thy 
« name: let thy kingdome come, th 
c will be fulfiled as well in erth as it 
«& is in heven; geve us this daye in 
c dayly bred, Sc.“ Where it may be 
obſerved that the diction is brought al- 
moſt to the preſent ſtandard, the chief 
variations being only in the orthography. 
By theſe inſtances, and many others 
that might be given, it appears, that the 
engliſh ſaxon language, of which the 
Normans deſpoiled us in a great meaſure, 
had its beauties, was 5 — and em- 
phatical, and preferable to what they 
impoſed on us. Great, verily,” ſays 
Camden, ** was the glory of our tongue, 
« before the norman conqueſt, in this, 
* that the old engliſh could expreſs, 
«© moſt aptly, all the conceptions of the 
mind in their own tongue, without 
„ borrowing from any.” Of this he 
gives ſeveral examples. 

Having thus ſhewn how the antient 
britiſh language was, in a manner, ex- 
tirpated by the Romans, Danes, and 
Saxons, and ſucceeded by the Saxon, and 
after that the Saxon blended with the 
Norman French, we ſhall now mention 
two other cauſes of change in the lan- 
{age : the firſt of theſe is owing to the 
Britains having been a long time a trading 
nation, whereby offices, dignities, names 
of wares, and terms of traffic are in- 
&educed, which we take with the 
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wares from the perſons of whon. . 

have them, and — them — 3 
cording to the genius of our own tongue; 
and beſides this change in the language, 
ariſing from commerce, Britain's avine 
been a conſiderable time ſubje& to the 
ſee of Rome, in eccleſiaſtical affairs 

muſt unavoidably introduce ſome italian 
words among us. Secondly, as to the 
particular properties of a language, our 
tongue, has undergone no ſmall muta. 
tion, or rather has received no ſmall im- 
provement upon that account: for, as 
to the Greek and Latin, the learned have, 
together with the arts and ſciences, now 
rendered familiar among us, introduced 
abundance; nay almoſt all the terms of 
art in the mathematics, philoſophy, ply. 
ſic, and anatomy'; and we have enter 
tained many more from the Latin, 
French, Sc. for the ſake of neatneſs and 
elegancy : ſo that, at this day, our 
language, which about 2800 years ago, 
was the antient Britiſh, or Welch, &c, 
is now a mixture of Saxon, Teutonic, 
Dutch, Daniſh, Norman, and modern 
French, embelliſhed with the Greek and 
Latin. Yet this, in our opinion, is ſo 
tar from being a diſadvantage to the 
engliſh tongue, as now ſpoke (for all 
languages have undergone changes, and 
do continually participate with each 
other) that it has ſo enriched it, as now 
to become the moſt copious, ſignificant, 
fluent, courteous, amorous and maſculine 
language in Europe, if not in the 
world : This, indeed, was Camden's 
opinion of it in his time, and Dr. 
Heylin's in his time: if then the engliſh 
tongue, in the opinion of theſe learned 
authors, deſerved ſuch a character in their 
days, how much more now, having 
ſince received ſo conſiderable improve- 
ments from ſo many celebrated writers. 


ENGONASIS, a name given to the con- 


ſtellation Hercules. See HERCULES. 


ENGRAFTING, or GRAFTING, in gar- 


dening. See the article GRAFTING. 
LED, or INGRAILED, in he- 
raldry, a term derived from the french 
grefly, hail ; and ſignifying a thing the 
hail has fallen upon and broke off he 
edges, leaving them ragged, or with 
baff rounds, or ſemicircles, ſtruck out of 
their edges. 


ENGRAVING, the art of eutting metals 


and precious ſtones, and repreſenting 
thereon figures, letters, or whatever de- 
vice, or deſign, the artiſt fancies. 
Engraving, properly a branch of 
ture. 


ENG 
ture, is divided into ſeveral other branch- 
es, according to the matter whereon it 
is employed, and the manner of per- 
forming it. See the article SCULPTURE. 
The original way of engraving on wood 
is denominated, at preſent, wich us, by 
cutting in wood ; that on metals with 
aquafortis, is named etching ; that by 
the knife, burniſher, punch, and ſcraper, 
is called mezzotinto ; that on ſtones for 
tombs, &c. ſtone cutting; and that per- 
formed with the graver, on metals or 
precious ſtones, keeps alone the primitive 
name of engraving, being that which 
we ſhall at preſent attend to. See the ar- 
ticles CUTTING, ETCHING, MERZEZZO- 
TINTO, and STONE-CUTTING. 

ENGRAVING on copper, is employed in re- 
preſenting portraits, hiſtories, landſkips, 
foliages, figures, buildings, &c. either 
after paintings, or deſigns, for that pur- 
poſe. See DESIGN and PAINTING. 

It is performed with the graver on a 
plate of copper, which, being well 
poliſhed, is covered over thinly with 
virgin-wax, and then ſmoothed, while 
warm, with a feather, ſo that the wax 
be of an equal thickneſs on the plate ; 
and on this the draught or deſign, done 
in black lead, red chalk, or ungummed 
ink, is laid with the face of the draw- 
ing on the wax: then they rub the back- 
fide, which will cauſe the whole deſign 
of the drawing to appear on the wax. 
The deſign, thus transferred, is traced 
through on the copper, with a point, or 
needle ; then heating the plate, and 
taking off the wax, the ſtrokes remain 
to be followed, heightened, &c. accord- 
ing to the tenor of the deſign, with the 
graver, which muſt be very ſharp, and 
well pointed, See the article GRAVER. 

In the conduct of the graver conſiſts al- 
moſt all the art, which depends not fo 
much upon rules as upon practice, the 
habitude, diſpoſition, and genius of the 
artiſt, the principles of engraving bein 

the fame with thoſe of painting; for if 
an engraver be not a perfect maſter of 
deſign, he can never hope to arrive at a 
degree of perfection in this art. In con- 
ducting the ſtrokes, or cuts, of the graver, 
he — obſerve the action of the fingers, 
and of all their parts, with their out- 


lines; and remark how they advance 


towards, or fall back from his ſight, and 
tuen, conduct his graver, according to 
the riſings or cavities of the muſcles, or 
folds, widening the ſtrokes in the light, 
and contracting them in the ſhades 3 
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as alſo at the extremity of the outlines, 
to which he ought to conduct the cuts 
of the graver, that the figures or objects 
repreſented, may not appear as if they 
gnawn ; and lightening his hand, that 
the outlines may be perfectly ſound, 
without appearing cut or flit ; and, al- 
though his ſtrokes neceſſarily break off 
where a muſcle begins, yet they ought 
always to have a certain connection with 
each other, ſo that the firſt ſtroke ſhould 
often ſerve to make the ſecond, be- 
cauſe this will ſhew the freedom of the 


graver, 

If hair be the ſubject, let the engraver 
begin his work by making the outlines 
of the principal locks, and ſketch them 
out in a careleſs manner, which may 
be finiſhed, at leifure, with finer and 
thiner ſtrokes to the very extremities. 
The engraver muſt avoid making very 
acute angles, eſpecially in repreſentin 
fleſh, when he croſſes the firſt ſtrokes 
with the ſecond, becauſe it will form a 
very diſagreeable piece of tabby-like 
lattice-work, except in the repreſenta- 
tion of {ome clouds, in tempeſts, the 
waves of the ſea, and in repreſentations 
of ſkins of hairy animals, and leaves 


. of trees. So that the medium between 


ſquare and acute ſeems to Be the beſt 
and moſt agreeable to the eye. He that 
would repreſent ſculpture, muſt re- 
member that, as ſtatues, Cc. are moſt 
commonly made of white marble, or 
ſtone, whoſe colour does not produce 
ſuch dark ſhades as other matters do, 
have no black to their eyes, nor hair 
of the head, and beard flying in the air, 
If the engraver would preſerve one 
qualit —1 harmony in his works, he 
ſhould always ſketch out the principal 
objects of his piece before any part of 
them are finiſhed, 
The inſtruments neceſſary for this ſort of 
2 are, beſides a graver, a 
cuſhion, or ſand bag, made of leather, 
to lay the plate on, in order to give it 
the neceſſary turns and motions ; a bur- 
niſher made of iron, or ſteel, round at 
one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, 
to rub out ſlips and failures, ſoften the 
ſtrokes, Sc. a ſcraper, to pare off the 
ſurface, on occaſion z and a rubber of 
a black hat, or cloth rolled up, to fill up 
the ſtrokes that they may appear the 
more viſible. 


In engraving on precious ſtones, they uſe 


either the diamond, or the emery. The 
diamond, which is the hardeſt of all 
5 V ſtones, 
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ſtones, is only cut by itſelf, or with its 
own matter, The firſt thing to be done 
in this branch of engraving, is to cement 
two rough diamonds to the ends of two 
Ricks big enough to hold them ſteady in 
the hand, and to rub or grind them, 
. againſt each other, till they be brought 
to the form deſired. The duſt, or powder 
that is rubbed off ſerves afterwards to 
poliſh them, which is performed with 
a kind of mill that turns a wheel of 
ſoft iron. The diamond is fixed in a 
braſs-diſh, and, thus applied to the 
wheel, is covered with diamond-duſt, mixt 
up with oil of olives; and when the dia- 
mond is to be cut facet-wiſe, they apply 
firſt one face, then another, to the wheel. 
Rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut 
and ſormed the ſame way on a copper 
wheel, and poliſhed with tripoli diluted 
in water. As to agates, amethyſts, 
emeralds, hyacinths, granates, rubies, 
and others of the ſofter ſtones, they are 
cut on a leaden wheel, moiſtened with 
pay and water, and poliſhed with 
tripoli, on a pewter wheel. Lapis-lazuli, 
opal, Sc. are poliſhed on a wooden 
wheel. To fathion and engrave valcs of 
agate, cryſtal, lapis-lazuli, or the like, 
they make ule of a kind of lathe, like 
that uſed by pewterers to hold the 
veſſels, which are to be wrought with 
proper tools; that of the engraver ge- 
nerally holds the tools, which are turned 
by a wheel; and the veſſel is held to 
them to be cut and eugraved, either in 
relievo or otherwiſe z the tools being 
moiſtened, from time to time, with dia- 
mond duſt and oil ; or, at leaſt, emery 
and water. To engrave figures or 
devices on any of theſe ſtones, when 
poliſhed, ſuch as medals, ſeals, Sc. 
they ule a little iron wheel, the ends of 
whoſe axis are received within two pieces 
of iron, placed upright, as in the turner's 
lathe z and to be brought cloſer, or ſet 
further apart, at pleature : at one end 
of the axis are fitted the proper tools, 
being kept tight by a ſcrew. Laſtly, 
the wheel is turned by the foot, and 
the ſtone applied by. the hand to the 
tool, and is ſhifted and conducted as oc- 
caſion requires. 
The tools are, generally of iron, and 
ſometimes of brals : their form is various, 
but it generally bears ſome reſemblance 
to chiſſels, gouges, &c. Some have {mall 
round heads, fee buttons, others like 
ferrels, to take the pieces out, and others 
tlat, Sc. when the ſtone has been en- 
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— it is poliſhed on wheels of hair. 

ruſhes and tripoli. 

ENGRAVING on feel is chiefly employed 
in cutting ſeals, punches, matrices, and 
dyes proper for ſtriking coins, medals, 
and counters. The method of engraving 
with the inſtruments, Cc. is the ſame 
for coins as for medals and counters: 
All the difference conſiſts in their great. 
er or leſs relievo, the relievo of coin; 
being much leſs conſiderable than that 
of medals, and that of counters ſtill 
leſs than that of coins. 

Engravers in ſteel commonly begin with 
2 which are in relievo, and lerve 
or making the creux, or cavities, of the 
matrices, and dyes : though ſometimes 
they begin with the creux, or hollow. 
nels, but then it is only when the in- 
tended work is to be cut very ſhallow, 
The firſt thing done, is that 4 deſigning 
the figures; the next is the moulding 
them in wax, of the ſize and depth they 
are to he, and from this wax the punch 
is engraven. When the punch is finiſhed 
they give it a very high temper, that 
it may the better bear the blows of the 
hammer with which it is ſtruck to give 
the impreſſion to the matrix. See the ar- 
ticles PUNCH and MATRIX, 
The ſteel is made hot to ſoften it, that 
it may the more readily take the im- 
preſſion of the punch ; and after ſtriking 
the punch on it, in this ſtate, they pro- 
ceed to touch up or finiſh the ſtrokes and 
lines, where, by reaſon of their finenels, 
or the too great relievo, they are any 
thing defeCtive, with fteel gravers of di- 
ferent kinds, chiſſels, flatters, Cc. being 
the principal inſtruments uſed in graving 
on ſteel. 
The figure being thus finiſhed, they pro- 
ceed to engrave the reſt of the medal, 
as the mouldings of the border, the 
engrailed ring, letters, &@c. with little (tel 
punches, well tempered, and very ſharp. 

ENGRAULIS, in ichthyology, a name 
given to the anchovy, See ANCHOYY, 

ENGROSSING, or Ix GROSS. See tht 
articles INGROSSER and INGROSSING, 

ENGUICHE,, in heraldry, is ſaid ot the 
great mouth of a hunting horn, when it 
rim is of a different colour from that © 
the horn itſelf, 

ENGYSCOPE, the ſame with microſcope 
See the article M1GROSCOPE. 

ENHARMONIC, in the antient muſie 
one of their genera or kinds of mulic, 
called from its ſuperior excellence ; tl 

wherein it conſiſted, ſays My, Malcom 
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is hard to ſay : it was allowed by all to ENMANCHE,, in heraldry, is when lines 


be ſo very difficult, that few could ever 


practiſe it. a 

Others ſay it is a ſpecies of muſic, the 
modulation whereof proceeds by intervals 
leſs than ſemitones; as the ſemitone mi- 
nor, enharmonic dieſis, and third major. 
dee SEMITONE, Di Es Is, and THIRD. 


This genus, — Broffard, was greatly 


uſed in the greek muſic, eſpecially in dra- 
matic performances. But as choſe almoſt 
inſenſible elevations and fallings of the 
voice, whereof it conſiſts, are too diffi- 
cult, and as they ſometimes make the 
concord falſe, it has been laid aſide, and 
even loſt, though ſeveral great authors 
have made many attempts tc recover it. 
See the articles GENUS, INTERVAL, and 
SYSTEM. 


ENHERIT ANCE, or INHERITANCE. See 


the article INHERITANCE. 


ENHYDRUS, in natural hiſtory, a genus 


of ſiderochita or cruſtated ferruginevus 
bodies, formed in large and in great part 
empty caſes, inclofing a ſmall quantity of 
an aqueous fluid. | 

Of this genus there are only two ſpecies. 
1. The thick-ſhelled enhydrus, with 
black, reddiſh-brown, and yellow cruſts. 
2. The thinner-ſhelled kind, with yel- 
lowiſh- brown, and purple cruſts ; neither 
of which ferments with aqua fortis, or 

es fire with ſteel. 


See the article 
ENIGMA. 


ENIXUM, among chemiſts, a kind of neu- 


tral falt, generated of an acid and an 
alkali. 

The ſal enixum of Paracelſus, is the ca- 
put mortuum of ſpirits of nitre with oil 
of vitriol, or what remains in the retort 
after the diſtillation of this ſpirit ; being 
of a white colour, and pleaſing acid taſte. 
If this be diſſolved in hot water, and 
cryſtallized, it will be a yet more pleaſant 
medicine, agreeing in virtues with vitrio- 
lated tartar. It 1s diuretic, and may be 
given from a ſcruple to a dram, in broth 


or water-gruel. 
ENLARGE. in the manege, is to make a 


horſe go large, or embrace more ground 
than he Before covered. N 

To this purpoſe you ſhould prick with 
both heels, or aid him with the calves of 
the legs, and dear your hand outwards ; 


or rather prick him with the inner heel, 


ſuſtaining him with the outer leg, in or- 
der to preſs him forwards, and make his 
ſhoulders go. 5 | | 


are drawn from the center of the upper 
edge of the chief to the ſides, to about 
half the breadth of the chief; ſignifying 
ſleeved, or reſembling a ſleeve, — the 
french manche. 


ENNE ACTIS, in natural hiſtory, a ſpe- 


cies of ſtar-fiſh, with nine rays. See the 


article SrAR- FISH. 


ENNEADECAETERIS, in chronology, 


the name by which the Greeks called the 
lunar cycle of nineteen years, dee the 
article CYCLE. 


ENNEAGON, in geometry, a polygon with 


nine ſides. See the article POLYGON. 


ENNEAHEDRIA, in natural-hiitory, a 


2 of columnar, cryſtalliform, and 
ouble- pointed ſpars, compoſed of a tri- 
gonal column, terminated at each end by 
a trigonal pyramid. 

Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the length or ſhortnels 
of the column and pyramids, none of 
which will give fire with Reel, but all of 
them ferment with aqua-fortis. See the 
article SPAR, 


ENNEANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of 


plants with hermaphrodite flowers, and 
nine ſtamina or male parts in each. See 
the article Bor AN X. 

To this claſs belong the laurus, rheum, 
ſpondias, and butomus. See the articles 
LAukus, &c. 


ENNEOPHTHALMUS, a name uſed by 


ſome for the lamprey. 


ENNERIS, in the naval architecture of the 


antients, a galley or veſſel with nine tires 
of oars, See the article GaLLE T. 


ENORAINE, in the manege, denotes a 


wither-wrung horſe, or one ſpoiled in the 
withers. See the article WITHERS. 


ENORCHIS, a ſpecies of ætites, wherein 


the nucleus is fixed. See ZETITES. 


ENQUEST, or INqQuEsT, in law. See the 


article INOQUEST. 


ENRICHED and ExxICHING. See the 


articles INRICHED and INRICHING. 


ENROLLMENT, and clerk of ENRQLE- 


_ 
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MENTS, Sc. See INROLLMENT, and 
CLERK. 


'ENS, among metaphyſicians, denotes. en- 
tity, being, or exiſtence : this the ſchools 


call ent reale, and ens poſitivum, togdil- 
tinguiſh it from their ent rations, which 
is only an imaginary thing, or exiſts only 
in the imagination. | 


Exs, among chemiſts, imports e power, 


virtue, and efficacy which certain ſub- 
ſtances exert upon our bodies, Para- 
6Y2 celſus 


E N S 


celſus * much of the ens primum of 
minerals, gems, herbs, and liquors; by 
which he means, the parts in which their 
virtues reſide, or the very virtue or effi- 
cacy itſelf. Authors relate wonders of 
the renovating power of the es primum 
of baum, and other plants, which is dif- 
ferent in each kind. 
Exs VENERI1S, the ſublimate of equal quan- 
tities of dulcified calx of vitriol, and the 
dried flowers of ſal ammoniac, a ſmall 
proportion of which turns a large one of 
the infuſion of galls black: it is red, ſa- 
line, and aſtringent; and ſaid to be an 
excellent medicine in diſtempers ariſing 
from a weaknels of the ſolids, as the 
rickets, and the like. 
Exs, in geography, a city of Germany, 
ſituated at the confluence of the Danube 
and the river Ens, about eighty miles 
ſouth of Vienna: eaſt long. 14 20, 
north lat. 489 1607. 
ENSAL, a term uſed by ſome for the ſinall 
cardamom of the ſhops. 
ENSCONCED, or IxscoNcED. 
article INSCONCED. 
ENSEELED, in falconry, is ſaid of a hawk 
that has a thread drawn through her up- 
per eye-lid, and made faſt under her 
beak, to take away the ſight. 
ENSIENT, and EN$SIENTURE, among 
lawyers, ſignifies a woman's being preg- 
nant, or with child, See the article 
PREGNANCY. 
ENSIFORM, in general, ſomething re- 
ſembling a ſword, e:: thus we find men- 
tion of enſiform leaves, enſiform carti- 
lage, Sc. See LEAF and XiPHOIDES. 
ENSIGN, in the military art, a banner un- 
ger which the ſoldiers are ranged accord- 


See the 


. theybelong to. See the articles COLOURS, 
FLAG, STANDARD, c. 
The european enſigns are pieces of taffety 
with various figures, arms, and devices 
painted on them, in different colours: the 
turkiſh enſigns are horſes-tails. 
ENSIGN is allo the officer that carries the 
colours, being the loweſt commiſſioned 
officer in a company of ſoot, ſubordinate 
to the captain and lieutenant, It isa 
very honourable and proper poſt. for a 
young gentleman, at his firſt coming into 
the army: he is to carry the colours both 
in affault, day of battle, @c. and ſhould 
not quit them but with his life: he is al- 


ſhoulder : only on a march he may have 
them carried by a ſoldier. If che enſign 
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ing to the different companies or parties 


ways, to carry them himſelf on his left 


ENT 


is killed, then the captain is to carry the 
colours in his ſtead. 

ENSISHEIM, a town of Germany, in the 
langraviate of Alſace, about fitty miles 
ſouth of Straſburg : eaſt long. 77 0, 
north lat. 47 50'. 


ENSKIRKEN, a town of Germany, fif- 


teen miles ſouth-weſt of Cologn. 


ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLEMENT, 


in architecture, is that part of an order 
of a column, which is over the capital, 
and comprehends the architrave, frieze, 
and corniche, 
The entablature is alſo called the trabe- 
ation, and ſeems borrowed trom the latin, 
trabs, a beam ; though others derive it 
from tabulatum, a ceiling, becauſe the 
frieze 1s ſuppoſed to be formed by the 
ends of the joiſts which bear upon the 
architrave. 
It is different in different orders; for 
notwithſtanding that it conſiſts of the 
three above-mentioned diviſions in all, 
yet theſe parts are made up of more or 
fewer particular members or ſubdiviſions, 
according as the order is more or el; 
rich. Vignola makes the entablature a 
quarter of the height of the whole co- 
lumn in all the orders. In the tuſcan 
and doric, the architrave, frieze, and 
corniche, are all of the ſame height. In 
the ionic, corinthian, and compoſite, the 
whole entablature being of fifteen parts, 
five of theſe go to the architrave, four to 
the frieze, and ſix to the corniche. See 
the articles TUSCAN, Doric, &c. 
Mr. le Clerc. obſerves, that were we to 
regard only the laws of ſtrength and 
weakneſs, we ſheuld rather, diminiſf the 
entablature.of ſuch columns as have pe- 
deſtals, than thoſe which have none. As 
to the projecture ofthe entablature, it 
ſhould never be forgot, that its principal 
deſign 1s to ſhelter — is underneath. 
ENTABLATURE, in maſonry, is uſed ſome- 
times to denote the laſt row of ſtones on 
the top of the wall of a building, on 
which the timber and covering reſt. | 
This is often made to project beyond the 
naked of the wall, to carry off the rain. 
ENTABLER, in the manege, the fav 
of a horſe whoſe croupe goes before his 
ſhoulders in working upon polts ; which 
may be prevented by taking hold of the 
right rein, keeping your right leg near, 
and removing your left leg as far from 
the horle's ſhoulder, as poſſible. |, 
This is always accompanied with ano- 
ther fault called aculer, See AcULER. 
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ENTAIL, in law, is a fee - eſtate intailed; 


that is, abridged and limited to certain 
conditions preſcribed by the donor or 
grantor, Sec the articles FEE, RECO- 
VERY, and Tal. 
ENTALIUM, a name uſed by ſome for 
the dentalium. See DENTAL1IUM. 
ENTE/, in heraldry, a method of marſhall- 
ing more frequent abroad than with us, 
and ſignifying grafted or ingrafted. 
We have, indeed, one inttance of enté 
in the fourth grand quarter of his ma- 
jeſty's royal enſign, whoſe blazon is 
Brunſwick and Lunenburg impaled with 
antient Saxony, eule en pointe, grafted 
in point. 
ENTELECHIA, Nx, a word uſed 
by Ariftotle to - expreſs the foul, and 
which, not occurring in any other au- 
thor, has given the conimentators upon 
that philoſopher great zrouble to diſcover 
its true meaning. See the article SOUL. 
Hemolaus Barbarus is even laid to have 
conſulted the devil about it, after waich, 
in his paraphraſe on I hemiltius, either 
from the devil or himlelt, renders it per- 
feftthabia, which is nothing clearer. 
Cicero, whoſe interpretation of this word 
ſhould be etteemed. preterable to that of 
any modern writer, detines  entelechia 
quadam quaſs contiuuata & perennis mo- 
tio, a certain continued and perpetual 
motion: whence it would ar, that 
Ariſtotle took the foul for a mode of 
„the body, a continuous and perpetual 
motion being ,undoubtedly a mode of 
body. The vulgar peripatetics hold en- 
telechia to ſignify at, and under it ſup- 
pole the form of che compound or ani- 
mal to be underſtoodꝭ 'T he lateſt peripa- 
tetics agree, that the act, or entelechia, 
whereby Ariſtotle meant to, explain the 
nature of the foul, is either ſome mode 
of the body, or it is nothing at all. 
Chauvm. | PAT 
ENTENDMENT, or INTENDMENT, in 
law. See the article INTENDMENT..: 
ENTERFERING, in the manege,' the 
ſame with cutting. See CUTTING. 
ENTERING. H a hawk, among ſportſ- 
men, the letting her kill fon the firſt 
time, 10 v4} 31 1 N. | 5 
ENTERING F Hunde, is the inſtructing 
them how to hunt. See ENT&ANCE. 
ENTERMEWER, in falconry, a hawk 
that changes the colour ot her wings by 
degrees. See the article HA WN. 
ENTEROCELE, zd, in ſurgery, a 
tumor formed by a prolapſion of the in- 
teltines through the rings of the abdo- 
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men, and proceſſes of the peritonzum, 
into the icrotum. It is ſometimes term- 
ed an oſcheocele and complete hernia, 
in contradiſtinction to the bubonocele. 
See the article BUBONOCELE, Sc. 

This ditorder ariſes from a violent diſ- 
tention of the peritonzum and fings of 
the abdominal muſcles, through which 
the inteſtine prolapſes into the ſcrotum z 
and proceeds from ſome violence by a fall, 
blow, or ſtraining to leap, lift up great 


weights, vomiting, &c. and according to 


the nature of the cauſe, the rupture is form- 
ed either inſtantly or imperceptibly by 
degrees. This rupture is always attend- 
ains, and uſually happens but 
in one fide, never in both at à time: 
ſometimes the inteſtine alone falls down ; 
at other times, it is accompanied with the 
omentum. The tumor appears ſoft to 
the touch like an inteſtine, or bladder, diſ- 
tended with wind : it firſt appears ſmall 
in the inguen, and gradually deſcends 
down to the telticle ot the fame fie in 
the tcrotum, which is thereby ſometimes 
diſtended halfway down the thigh; and 
even down to the knee: the other ſymp- 


toms are the ſame with thole of the bubo- 
nocele. 


The tumor is encreafed by crying, plen- 
titul eating, lifting, or carrying any bur- 


den; is contracted with cold, and dilated 
with heat: it may be diſtinguiſhed ge- 
nerally from the hydrocele or pneuma- 
tocele; by its returning into the abdo- 
men with a murmuring noiſe: - 


This kind of rupture may be ſuſtained 


with but little inconvenieneies dy men 


not much addicted to hard labour, and 


women with child; but it ſhould never be 
left toitſelf without a ſupport: or truſs, left, 


by ſome accident, the inteſtines ſhould 


TT 


- 


become incarcerated; and incapable of 
being returned. When the diforder is 
recent, and in a” youn 
be perfectly cured without danger ef a 
relapſe ;z, as it may alſo in adults and old 
people, by conſtantly 9 
truts. It is leſs dangerous hen the in- 
teſtine is attended with the omentum. 
When the inteſtine is returnable, the ur- 
geon ſhould immediately reduce theiparts, 
and retain them in their proper ſituation, 
and to cloſe up the aperture firmly with 
a truſs, bandage, or by inciſion, termed 
celotomy. b i 


Another method conſiſts chiefly wv paſ- 


- ſing a ſmall gold-wire round the upper 


part of the proceſs of the peritonagam, 


i near the ring of the abdominal muſtles, 


leaving 


ſubje&; ĩt may 
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leaving the teſticle in its natural - 
tion: the wire is twiſted by a pair of for- 
ceps, ſo as to confine the procels of the 
peritonzum without compreſſing the ſper- 
matic veſſels, in order to prevent the in- 
teſtine from falling through it again : 
this method, however, 1s not thought ef- 
fectual in moſt caſes by Heiſter. 
In order to preſerve the teſticle, ſome 
ſurgeons do not tie the proceſs of the pe- 
ritonæum and ſpermatic veſſels with a 
ligature, but having returned the inteſ- 
tines and omentum, they then ſcarify the 
ring of the abdomen, through which the 
inteſtine prolapſed, together with the ſkin, 
in order to render the cicatrix more firm. 
If in the enterocele the inteſtine cannot 
be reduced, eſpecially. if it adhere to the 
proceſs: of the peritonæum, ring of the 
abdominal muſcles, | ſcrotum, or teſticle, 
no-truls or bandage will be of any ſer- 
vice: there is, then, but one method of 
ſaving the patient, by a ſevere operation ; 
in order to which the integuments are to be 
divided; and when the tacculus appears, 
it is to be ſeparated; and a ſmall aper- 
ture made in it big enough to introduce 
- quill, or ſome other inſtrument to ſe- 
parate the inteſtine from all its adheſions, 
-- before it is protruded into the abdomen, 
which ſhould always be done when the 
+ anteſtine adheres; after which the wound 
is to be healed, and the patient ſecured 
om a relapſe, by wearing the bandage- 
ca. See BANDAGE and Tauss. 


It the ſtricture of the inteſtine is ſo great 
s de render all means ineffectual to re- 
due the. rupture, the ſurgeon muſt - 


then have recourſe to the. knife to iave 
the patient. | 
ENTERO-EePiPLOCELE, a ſpecies of rup- 
ture, wherein the omentum, together 
with the inteſtines, fall into the ſcrotum. 
See the preceding article. | 
EN TEROLOGY, a term uſed by phyſi- 
cians, for a diſcourſe or treatiſe on the 
Contents of the head, breaft, and abdo- 
- n. See the articles Heap, Sc. 
ENTEROMPHALUS, the ſame with a 
chernia umbilicalis, or rupture at the na- 
vel. Ste the article ExourHALus. 
.ENTERPLEADER, in law, fgniſies the 
Aiſcuſſing or trial of a point, incidentally 
falling out, before the principal cauſe can 
: : herdetermined. ; 
It is allowed that a defendant cannot be 
twice charged with the ſame thing, or to 
two ſeverally, where no default is in him: 
chaos if one man brings detinue againſt 
'the-dtfendant vpon bailment of goods, 
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and another a trover againſt the ſame 
perſon ; in this caſe there ſhall be an en. 
terpleader, to aſcertain which of the par- 
ties has a right to his action. 
Judgment may be given on an enter- 
pleader, to recover what is demanded 
againſt the defendant ; and where two 
have enterpleaded, the perſon recovering 
ſhall have damages of we other. 
ENTERRMENT, or INTERRMENT. See 
the articles BURIAL and INTERRMENT, 
ENTERSOLE, in architecture, a kind of 
little ſtory, ſometimes called a mezan- 
zine, contrived occaſionally at the top of 
the firſt ſtory, for the conveniency of a 
wardrobe, &c. 
ENTERTAINMENT, in a theatrical 
ſenſe. See the article FaRCE. 
ENTHALIUM, in natural hiſtory, a kind 
of tubulus marinus. See TuBULUs. 
ENTHUSIASM; evdvc:iao ps, a tranſport 
of the mind, whereby it is led to think 
and imagine things in a ſublime, ſur- 
priſmg, yet probable manner. This is 
the enthuſiaſin felt in poetry, oratory, 
muſic, painting, ſculpture, Sc. 
ENTHUSIASM, in a religious ſenſe, implies 
a tranſport of the mind, whereby it fan- 
cies ſelf inſpired with ſome revelation, 
impulfe, &c. from heaven. Mr. Locke 
gives the following defeription of enthu- 
4iafm.. In all ages, men in whom 
* melancholy has mixed with devotion, 
or whoſe conceit of themſelves has 
e raiſed them into an opinion of a great 
* familiarity with God, and a nearer 
„ admittance to his favour than 1s at- 
forded to others, bave often flattered 
themſelves with a perſuaſion of an im- 
mediate intercourſe with the deity, 
and frequent communications from 
the divine ſpirit. Their minds being 
thus prepared, whatever groundleſs 
opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly 
«© upon their fancies, is an illumination 
* from the ſpirit of God, and preſently 
« of divine authority, And whatſoever 
odd action they find in themſelves 2 
<6 ſtrong inclination. to do, that impulic 
% is concluded to be a call or direction 
« from heaven, and muſt be obeyed. t 
& js a commiſſion from above, and the) 
* cannot err in executing it. This! 
take to be properly enthuſiaſm, which, 
« though ariſing from the conceit of a 
6, warm and overweaning brain, works 
«© hen it onee gets footmg more == 
„ erfully on the perſuaſions and actions 
«of men, than either reaſon or revela- 
4 tion, or both together. Men —_ 
m 


ce 
«c 
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«© moſt forwardly obedient to the im- 
« pulſes they receive from themſelves,” 
Devotion, when it does not lie under the 
check of reaſon, is apt to degenerate into 
enthuſiaſm. When the mind finds itſelf 
inflamed with devotion, it is apt to think 
that it is not of its own kindling, but 
blown up with ſomething divine withia it, 
If the mind indulges this thought too far, 
and humours the growing pathon, it, at 
leaſt, flings itſelf into imaginary raptures 
and ecſtacies ; and when once it fancies 
itſelf under the influence of a divine im- 
pulſe, no wonder if it flights human or- 
dinances, and refuſes to comply with the 
eſtabliſhed form of religion, as thinking 
itſelf directed by a much ſuperior guide. 
ENTHUSIAST), a perſon poſleffed with 
enthuſiaſm. See the preceding article, 
ENTHYMEME, «vvvynua, among logi- 
cians, denotes a ſyllogiſm, periect in the 
mind, but imperte&t in the expreſſion, by 
reaſon one of the propoſitions is ſuppreſ- 
fed, as being eaſily ſupplied by the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe. 
e. g. In every right-lined triangle, the 
three angles are juſl equal to two right 
ones ; therefore, thoſe of an 1ſoſceles are ſo: 


where the propoſition, every i/oſceles is a - 


right-lined triangle, is omitted, as being 
ſufhciently known, But to give a more 
familiar example; ſuppoſe the enthy- 
meme to be, every man is mortal; there- 
fore every king is mortal : where the mi- 
nor propolition, every king is a man, is 
omitted tor the reaſon already mentioned. 
There is a particular elegance in the en- 
thymeme form of arguing, as leaving 
ſomewhat to the exercile and invention of 
the mind; for which realon it is very 
frequent, as well in common converſa- 
tion, a3 in the moſt polite writers. It 
not only ſhortens diſcourſe, and adds a 
certain force and livelineſs to our reaſon- 
ing, but gives the reader a pleaſure not 
unlike that the author himſelf feels in 
compoſing. By this means we are put 
upon exerting ourſelves, and ſeem to 
ſhare in the diſcovery of what is propoſed 
to us. 

ENTIER, in the manege, a reſty horſe 
that not only refuſes to turn, but reſiſts the 
hand : provided he flies or parts for the 
two heck, you have a remedy for him, 
by uſing a caveſſon made after the duke of 
Newcattle's way. 

ENT1ER allo denotes a bit- mouth. See the 
article B1T. 

ENTIERTY, or ENTIERTIE, among 
lawyers, ſignifies the whole of a thing, 
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in contradiſtinction to a moiety : thus a 
bond, damages, Sc. are ſaid to be intire, 
when they cannot be apportioned. 
ENTIRE TENANCY, in law, is when the 
ſole poſſeſſion is in one perſon ; in con- 
tradiſtinction to ſeveral tenancy, which 


is a joint or common poſſeſſion in two or 
more. 


ENTITIVELY and ENTITY, among 
metaphyſicians, See the article Exs. 
ENTOMON PYRAMIDALE, in zoology, 
a name by which ſome call the pyramidal 

oniſcus. See the article ON1sCUs., 

ENTOYER, in heraldry, denotes a bor- 
dure charged wholly with things with- 
out life : it ſeems to be a corruption of 
the french entour, round about. 

ENTRAILS, the ſame with inteſtines. See 
the article INTESTINES. 

ENTRANCE & hounds, among ſportſmen, 
denotes the inſtructing them how to hunt: 
for which purpoſe, it is proper to lead 
them through warrens and flocks of 
ſheep, to enure them to be under com- 
mand, and to run at nothing without the 
huntiman's orders; and when the game 
appears, the young hounds are to be en- 
tered along with the beſt and ſtauncheſt 
hounds that can be got, and not one 
barking dog ſuffered to be near. The 
hare is the beſt game on ſuch an occaſion, 
becauſe, in this chaſe, the young hounds 
will learn all the doublings they can poſ- 
ſibly meet with in any other kind. When 
the hare is killed, they muſt not be al- 
lowed to break her up ; but the huntſman 
is to ſkin and cut her in pieces, with 
which the young hounds are to be re- 
warded. 

ENTRE MINHO DOURO, a province of 
Portugal, having the river Mino on the 
north, Douro on the ſouth, and the 
Atlantic ocean on the welt. 

ENTRE TAYO and GUADIANA, a province 
of Portugal, having that of Eſtremadura 
on the north, and the Atlantic ocean on 
the weſt, 

ENTREPAS, in the manege, a broken * 
pace or going that is neither walk nor 
trot, but has ſomewhat of an amble. 
This is the pace or gait of ſuch horſes as 
have no reins or back, and go upon their 
ſhoulders ; or, of ſuch as are ſpoiled in 
their limbs. ; 

ENTRING a hip, the ſame with board - 
ing. See the article BOARDING. 

ENTRING-LADDERS, in a ſhip, are of two 
ſorts ; one uſed by the veſſel's ſides, in a 
harbour, or in fair weather, for perſons 
to go in and out of the ſhip : the other is 

made 
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made of ropes, with ſmall ſtaves for ſteps; 
and is hung out of the ne to enter 
into the boat, or to come aboard the ſhip, 
when the ſea runs ſo high that they dare 
not bring the boat to the ſhip's ſide for 
fear of ſtaving it. 


ENTRING-PORTS. See the article Por. 
ENTRING-ROPES, See the article ROPE. 


ENTROCHUS, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of extraneous foſſils, uſually of about an 
inch in length, and made up of a number 
of round joints, which when ſeparate and 
looſe, are called trochitz : they are com- 
poſed of the ſame kind of plated ſpar 
with the foſſile ſhells of the echini, which 
is uſually of a bluiſh-grey colour, and 
very bright where treſh broken; they are 
all ftriated from the center to the circum- 
ference, and have a cavity in the middle. 
See plate XCIII. fig. 3. 

The entrochi are found of all ſizes, from 
that of a pin's head to a finger's length, 
and the thickneſs of one's middle finger; 
and are plainly of marine origin, having 
often ſea-ſhells adhering to them. They 
ſeem to be the petrified arms of that ſin- 
gular ſpecies of the ſea-ſtarhſh, called 
ſtella arboreſcens. 

They are eſteemed very powerful diure- 
tics, and preſcribed in nephritic caſes with 
good ſucceſs ; the doſe being as much of 
the powder, as will he on a ſhilling. 

ENTRUSION, or INTRUS10N, in law. 

Sec the article INTRUSION, 

ENTRY, in law, ſignifies taking poſſeſſion 
of lands or tenements, where a perion 
has a right ſo to do, 

It is alſo uſed for a writ of poſſeſſion, 
which is of divers kinds, as, 1. A writ 
of entry ſur diſſciſin, which lies for the 
diſſeiſee againſt the diſſeiſor. 2. A writ 
of entry fur diſſeiſin in le per, that lies for 
the heir by deſcent, who ſucceeding in 
right of his anceſtor, is ſaid to be in the 
per or pere. 3. A writ of entry ſur diſ- 
ſeiſin in le per & cui, which lies where 
the feoffee of the diſſe iſor makes a feoff- 
ment to another. 4. A writ of entry ſur 
difſeifin in le poſt, which lies where after 
a diſſeiſin the land is removed from one 
hand to another beyond the degrees, that 
a writ of entry can be made in the uſual 
form. 

The writ of entry is put out of the de- 
grees by five things. 1. Intruſion, as 
when the diſſeiſor dies ſeiſed, and a ſtran- 
ger enters. 2. Succeſſion, when the ſuc- 
ceſſor in office or profeſſion enters. 3. 


Diſſeiſm upon diſſeiſin, when the diſſeiſor 
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is diſſeiſed by another. 4. Judgment, 


vrhere a perſon” recovers againſt the vi(- 


ſeiſor. 5. Eſcheat, which is when the 
diſſeiſor dies without heir, or commits 
felony, Sc. on which account the lord 
enters. In all which caſes, a diſſeitee 
or his heir, ſhall not have a writ of hy 
try within the degrees of the per, but in 
the paſt. 

There are ſeveral other writs of entry, 
which. lie for the perſon in reverſion, 
where a tenant for life for term of 
years, or by courtely, aliens, and after- 
wards dies: and lo in other cajes. 


Forcible ENTRY. See FORCIBLE, 
ENTRY, among ſportſmen, denotes the 


places or thickets through which deer 
are fonnd lately to have paſſed, 


Bill of ENTRY, in commerce. See BILL. 


In making entries inwards, it is uſual 
for merchants to include all the goods 
they have on board the ſame ſhip in one 
bill, though ſometimes they may happen 
to be upwards of twenty ſeveral kinds; 
and in cafe the goods are ſhort entered, 
additional or poſt entries are now allow- 
ed; though formerly the goods, ſo en- 
tered, were forfeited. As to bills of en- 
try outwards, or including goods to be 
exported, upon delivering them, and pay- 
ing the cuſtoms, you will receive a {mall 
piece of parchment called a cocket, which 
teſtifies your payment thereof, and all 
duties for ſuch goods. See the article 
ExXPORTATION. 
If ſeveral forts of goods are exported at 
once, of which ſome are free, and others 
pay cuſtoms, the exporter muſt have two 
cockets, and therefore muſt make two 
entries; one for the goods that pay, and 
the other tor the goods that do not pay 
cuſtom. 
Entries of goods, on which a drawback 
is allowed, muſt likewiſe contain the 
name of the ſhip in which the goods wee 
imported, the importer's name, and time 
of entry inwards. The entry being thus 
made, and an oath taken that the cuſtoms 
for thoſe goods were paid as the law di- 
rects, you mult carry it to the collector 
and comptroller, or their deputies ; who, 
after examining their books, will grant 
a warrant, which muſt be given to the 
ſurveyor, ſearcher, or land-waiter, for 
them to certify the quantity of goods ; 
aſter which the certificate muſt be brought 
back to the colle&tor and comptroller, or 
their deputies, and oath made that the 
ſaid goods are really ſhipped, and no- 
landed 
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landed again in any part of Great Bri- 

tain. See the articles DRAWBACK and 
DEBENTURE, 

ENVELOPE, in fortification, a work of 
earth, ſometimes in form of a {imple pa- 
rapet, and at others, like a ſmal] rampart 
with a parapet : it is raiſed ſometimes on 
the ditch, and ſometimes beyond it. 
Envelopes are often made to incloſe a 
weak ground, where that is practicable, 
with ſingle lines, to (ave the great charge 
of horn-works and tenails, or where there 
is not room for ſuch large works. Some 
give the name of fillon, counter-guard, 
conſerve, and lunette, to envelopes raiſed 
in the moat. 

ENVIRONNE!, in hetaldry, ſignifies ſur- 
rounded with other things : thus, they 
ſay, a lion environne with ſo many be- 
zants. See the article BEZANT. 

ENULA-CAMPANA, HELENIUM, or 
ELECAMPANE, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle ELECAMPANE. 

ENUMERATION, an account of ſeveral 
things, in which mention is made of every 
particular article. 

ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, a part of per- 
oration, in which the orator, colle*tmg 
the ſcattered heads of what has been deli- 
rered throughout the whole, makes a bricf 
and artful relation, or recaputulation 
thereof, 

EXUMERATION of the parts, in rhetoric, 
is much the ſame with diſtribution. Sce 
the article DISTRIBUTION, 

ENUNCIA TION, a declaration of a thing 
either in terms of affirmation or denial. 
EXUNCIATION, among logicians, the 
ſame with propoſition. See the article 

PROPOSITION. 

ENVOICE, the ſame with invoice. See the 
article INVOICE. 

ENVOY, a perſog deputed to r.egociate 
lome affair with any foreign prince or ſtate. 
Thoſe ſent from the courts of France, 
Britain, Spain, &c. to any petty prince 
or ſtate, ſuch as the princes of Germany, 
the republics of Venice, Genoa, &c. go 
in quality of envoys, not embaſſadors; 
and ſuch a character only do thole perſons 
bear, who go from any of the principal 
courts of Europe to another, when the 
affair they go upon is not very ſolemn or 
important. There are envoys ordinary 
and extraordinary, as well as embafſſa- 
dors ; they are equally the ſame un- 
der the protection of the law of nations, 


and enjoy all the privileges of embaſſa- 


dors, only differing from them in this, 
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that the ſame ceremonies are not per. 
formed to them. 

ENURE, in law, ſignifies to take effect, or 
avail : thus, they ſay, a releaſe made to a 
tenant for life, ſhall enure and be of force 


to the perſon in reverſion. 

ENURNY, in heraldry, is applied to a 
bordure charged with beaits. 

ENVY, in ethics, is defined to be an un- 
eaſineſs of the mind, cauſed by the con - 
ſideration of a good we deſire, obtained 
by one we think leſs worthy of it than 
ourſelves. See the article Pass iox. 

EON, among anatomiſts, is ſometimes uſed 
for the whole ambit of the eye. 

Eo, or Eo, in church-hiſtory. See the 
article o. 

EPAC T, in chronology, a number ariſing 
from the exceſs of the common ſolar year 
above the lunar, whereby the age of the 
moon may be found out every year. See 
the articles YEAR and Moo. 

The exceſs of the ſolar year above the 
lunar is 11 days; or the epact of any 
year expreſſes the number of days from 
the laſt new moon of the old year, which 
was the beginning of the preſent lunar 
year, to the firſt ot January. The, firit 
year of the cycle of the moon, the 
epact is ©, becauſe the lunar year be- 
gms with the ſolar. On the ſecond, the 
unar year has begun 11 days before the 
ſolar year, therefore the epact is 11. On 
the third, it has begun twice 11 before 
the ſolar year, therefore the epa& is 22. 
On che fourth, it begins three times 11 
days ſooner than the ſolar year, the epact 
would therefore be 33: but 30 days be- 
ing a ſynodical month, muſt that year 
be mtercalated ; or that year muſt be 
reckoned to conſiſt of thirteen ſynodical 
months, and there remains three, which 
is the true epact of the year; and fo on 
towhe end ot the cycle, adding 11 to the 
epact of the laſt year, and always re- 
jecting 30, gives the epact of the pre'ent 
year. Thus to adjuſt the lunar year to 
the ſolar, through the whole of 19 years, 
12 of them muſt conſiſt of 12 ſyno- 
dical months each, and 7 'of 13, by 
adding a month of 30 days te every 
year when the epa& would exceed zo, 
and a month of 29 days to the laſt year 
of the cycle, which makes in all 229 days, 
i. e. 19 * 11; lo that the intercalary or 
embolimzan years in this cycle are 4, 7, 
10, 12, Ts, 18, 19, See the article 
CYCLE, | 
If the new moons returned exactly at the 
6 2 ſame 
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fame time after the expiration of nine- 
teen years, as the council of Nice ſuppoſed 
they would do (when they fixed the rule 
for the obſervation of eaſter, and mai ked 
the new moons in the calendar for each 
year of the lunar cycle) then the golden 
number multiplied by 11, would always 
give the epact. But in a julian century, 
the new moons anticipate, or happen 
earlier than that council imagined they 
would, by , of a day. In a gregorian 
common century, which is one day fhorter 
than a julian century, they happen 47 of 
a day later, (1 day —,*=1+). Now 
TX; Az; for the three common cen- 
turies, but 2 being ſubtracted, on ac- 
count of the gregorian biſſextile century, 
there will remain 23. Therefore in four 
— centuries, the new moons will 
appen later by 4+ of a day, and the 
epacts mult be decreaſed accordingly. 
At preſent the gregorian epact is 11 days 
ſhort of the julian epact; but the quo- 
tient of the number of the centuries di- 
vided by 4, which at this time is 4, mul- 
tiplied by +3, with the addition of the 
remainder 1 multiplied by 17, makes in 
all but 9, or 7 days + 24, therefore $2, 
i. e. 3 days +414 muſt be added to com- 
plete the 11 days. Whence we have the 
tollowin 
General rule for finding the gregorian EPACT 
For ever. Divide the centuries of any 
year of the chriſtian æra by 4, (rejecting 
the ſubſequent numbers ;) multiply the 
remainder by 17, and to this product add 
the quotient multiplied by 43 ; divide the 
product + 86 by 25; multiply the golden 
number by 11, from which ſubtract the 
laſt quotient ; and rejecting the thirtics, 
the remainder will be the epact. 


Example for 1754. 


17 —4=4 remains 1 

1X 1717 
43X4+86+17=275 
275225 211 
e. 

77 —11=66 
66—60(2x 30)=6= Epact. 


A ſhorter rule for finding the epact until 
the year 1900. Subtract x from the 
golden number; and multiplying the re- 
mainder by 11, reject the thirties, and you 
have the epact. | | 
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Example for the year 1754. 
G. N.=7 
N. 7 — 1e 11 2 66 1 
6 twice z30=6=Epat, © 
11 
30) 6602 
S Ep. 
A table of golden numbers, and their 
correſponding epacts, till the year 1900. 
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I oj6 25/12 2016 15 
1 6it2 1117 26 
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EPANORTHOSIS, in rhetoric, a figure 


E 


E 


by which a perſon corrects, or ingeni- 
ouſly revokes what he juſt before alledg- 
ed, as being too weakly expreſſed, in 
order to add ſomething ſtronger, and 
more conformable to the paſſion with 
which he 1s agitated, 

The epanorthoſis is diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds, the one is when we correct or 
revoke the word, as in the following 
example of the apoſtle, but I laboured 
more abunlautl, than they all: yet mit I, 
but the grace of God, avhich 2wos with 
me. 1 Cor. xv. 10. where what he firſt 
attributed to his own merit, he chooſes 
gfterwards to call the work of grace, as 
being the principal cauſe. The ſecond 
kind of epanorthoſis, is when we correct 
or revoke the ſentiment, as in the follow- 
ing of Cicero: Italiam »nare, quam do- 
mum ſuam, maluit: quamquam, Ib alla 
ornata, domus ipſa mihi videtur ornatior. 
PARER, in the manege, ſignifies the 
flinging of a horſe, or Tis yerking and 
ſtriking with his hind legs. See VIER. 
In caprioles, a horſe mult yerk out be- 
hind with all his force ; but in ballo- 
tades, he ſtrikes but half out; and, in 
croupades, he does not ſtrike out his hind 
legs at all. All fuch yerking horles are 
reckoned rude, See the articles Ca- 
PRIOLE, BALLOTADE, Cc. 

PAULE, in fortification, denotes the 
ſhoulder of a baſtion, or the place where 


its face and flank meet, and form the - 


- angle called the angle of the ſhoulder, 


See the article BAST1ON. 


EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a work 


raiſed to cover ſidewiſe, is either of earth, 
gabions, 
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gabions, or faſcines, loaded with earth. 
The epaulements of the places of arms 
for the cavalry, at the entrance of the 
trenches, are generally of talcines mixed 
with earth. 

EPAULEMENT alſo denotes a maſs of earth, 
called likewiſe a {quare oriltun from its 
figure, raiſed to cover the cannon of a 
cazemate, and faced with a wall. 
Itislikewife uſed ſor any work, tarown up 
to defend the flank of a poſt, or other place. 
PEMBOLE, in rhetoric, the fame with 
parembole. See the article PAREMBOLE, 

EPENTHESIS, in grammar, the interpo- 
ſition or inſertion of a letter or ſyllable in 
the middle of a word, as aktuum, tor 
alitum ; relligio, for religio ; mdupera- 
tor, for imperator, &c. 

EPERLANUS, in ichthyology, the name 
uſed by authors for the otmerus, with 
ſeventeen rays in the fin beſide the anus, 
and called in engliſh the ſmelt. See the 
article OSMERUS. 

EPERON, the SPUR-SHELL, in natural- 
hiſtory. See the article SPUR-SHELL, 
EPHA, or EPHAH, in jewiſh antiquity, 
a meaſure for things dry, containing 

1. 0961 of a buſhel. See MEASURE. 

EPHAET UM, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome for the ranunculus, or crowstoot, 
dee the article RaNUNCULUS. 

EPHEDRA, the SEA-GRAPE, or SHRUB 
HORSE-TAIL, in botany, a genus of the 
divecia-ſyngene/ia claſs of plants, which has 
no carolla or flower-pctals : the ſtamina 
are ſeven filaments, coaleſcing into a ſu- 
bulated column; the antheræ are round- 
iſh, three being ſuperior, and the other 
four inferior: the ſeeds are acutely oval, 
convex on one fide, and plain on the 
other, and contained in a baccated cup. 
The fruit is red, ſucculent, and of an 
acid auſtere tatte : its juice, taken in 
wine, is ſaid to be good tor the cochiac 
paſſion and fluor albus. 

EPHEDRA is alſo uſed by ſome for the equi- 
letum, or horſe-tail. Sce EQUISETUM. 

EPHEMERA, in medicine, the name of 
a ſpecies of fever continuing the ſpace of 
one day, or ſometimes more; tor the me- 
dical writers expreſs themſelves by ephe- 
werd. ſimplex, wel plurium dierum. 

This ſpecies of fever has this peculiar to 
it, that the pulſe is at firſt large, but as it 
becomes afterwards moderately quick and 
frequent, ſo it is equal, ſoft, and regular, 
a3 in a natural tate, The urine under- 
goes little or no change, nor is the diſ- 
oder preceded by a loathing of food, a 
ſpontaneous laſſitude of the body, dil- 
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EPHEMERA MALIGNA, is alſo a term by 


EPHEMERA, the DAY-FLY, in zoology, a 


EPHEMERIDES, an literary hiſtory, an 


1 
turbed ſleep, preternatural yawning, cr 
horror; but it ſeizes the patient ſuddenly, 


and afflicts him with no other ſymptoms - 


than a pain of the head and ſtomach, a 
naulea, heat and reſtleſneſs. The pe- 


ſons moſt ſubject to this fever, are young - 


men who have much blood, and feed 
heartily, and fuch as have had any ha- 


bitual diſcharge of blood ſtopped upon 


them, whether natural, as in the hzmor- 
hoidal or menſtrual diſcharges, or arti- 
ficial, ſuch as frequent bleeding, cupping, 
and the like. And thoſe who have 
thrown their blood into violent emotions 
by the too free uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
too violent exerciſe, unuſual watchings, 
long ſtay by large fires, a ſudden repreſ- 
ſion of ſweats by cold water, or by vio- 
lent paſſions, particularly anger. In the 
treatment of this tever, the proper courſe 
is to attemperate the violent motions of 
the blood with nitrous and the fixed an- 
timonial medicines, and occaſionally with 
gentle acids, Sweat is to be promoted. 
Nitre, crabs-eyes, &c. may be preſcribed 
in ſmall doles every three or four hours 
and towards night, ſudorifics ſhould be 
joined to theſe, ſuch as the contrayerva- 
root, or the like. The ephemera, pro- 
perly ſo called, differs in nothing except 
the time of its duration, from that which 
commonly laſts four days. 


which ſome authors have called the ſudor 
anglicanus, or malignant diary fever, 
which generally deſtroyed the patient in 
twenty-tour hours. See the article SUDOR 
ANGLICANUS., 


genus of flies, belonging to the neurop- 
tera order, and ſo called from their living 
only one day and a night: they are 
about the ſize of the leſſer houle-flies, 
and have two gibbous protuberances on 
the top of the head, reſembling eyes: 
add to this, that the tail is furniſhed with 
hairs, and the antennæ are ſhort. 

Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
dittinguiſhed by their different colours, 
and the number of hairs in their tail ; 
ſome having two, and others three. - 


appellation given to thoſe books or jour- 
nals, which ſhew the motions and places 
ot the planets for every day of the year. 
It is trom the tables contained in theſe 
ephemerides, that eclipſes, and all the 
variety of aſpects of the planets, are found. 
See the articles ECLIPSE, CONjJUNC- 
TION, OPPOSITION, &c, 
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EPHEMERU M, in botany, the ſame with 
the tradeſcàntia of Linnæus. See the ar- 
"ticle TRADESCANTIA, 

EPHIALTES, ganz, in medicine, the 
Tame with the incubus, or night-mare. 
See the article INcuBvus. 

EPHIPPUIM, in anatomy, the ſame with 
the cella turcica, being a part of the os 
ſpnengides, See the article SPHENOIDES. 

EFYHOD, in jewiſh antiquity, one part of 
the prieſtly habit; being a kind of girdfe 
which, brought from behind the neck 
over the two ſhoulders, and hang ng 
down before, was put cro!s the ſtomach, 
then carried round the waiſt, and made 
uſe of as a girdle to the tunic. 

There were two ſorts of ephods, one of 
lain linnen for the prieſts, and the other 
enibroidered for the high prieſt. Of this 
laſt Moſes gives an ample deſcription. 
It was compoſed of gold, blue, purple, 
crimſon and twiſted cotton. Upon part 
of it, which paſſed over the ſhoulders, 
were two large precious ſtones, one on 
each ſhoulder : upon theſe were engraven 
the name of the twelve tribes, fix upon 
each ſtone. 
The ephod was peculiar to the prieſt - 
hood, and thought eſſential to their cha- 
racter; it being the opinion of the Jews, 
that no worſhip, true or falſe, could ſub- 
filt without a. prieſthood and ephod. 

EPHORI, eq$9px, in grecian antiquity, ma- 
giſtrates eſtabliſhed in antient Sparta to 
Fate the regal power. The authority 
of the ephori was very great. They 
ſometimes expelled and even put to death 
the kings, and aboliſhed or ſuſpended 
the power of the other magiſtrates, call- 
ing them to account at pleaſure. There 
were five of them, others ſay nine, The 
| preſided in the public ſhews and feſtivals. 

They were entruſted with the public 
treaſure, made war and peace, and were 
ſo abſolute, that Ariſtotle makes their 
government equal to the prerogative of a 
monarchy, They were eſtabliſhed by 
Lycurgus. 

EPHYDRUM, in botany, the ſame with 

the equiſetum, or horſe tail. See the ar- 
ticle EgplisEruu. 

EPIBATERION, -es, in anticnt 
poetry, a poem rehearſed at a perſon's 

return from a voyage, thanking the im- 
mortal gods for his preſervation. 

EPIC, or Heroic POEM, a poem expreſ- 
ſed in narration, formed upon a ſtory 
partly real, and partly feigned ; repre- 

enting, in a ſublime ſtile, ſome ſignal 
and fortunate action, diſtinguiſhed by a va- 
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riety of great events, to form the morals, 
and affect the mind with the love of he- 
roic virtue. See the article Poku. 

We may diſtinguiſh three parts of the de- 
finition, namely, the matter, the form, 
and the end. The matter includes the 
action of the fable, under which are rang. 
ed the incidents, epiſodes, characters, 
morals, and machinery. The form com- 
prehends the way or manner of the nar- 
ration, whether by the poet himſelf, or 
by any perſons introduced, whoſe diſ- 
courſes are related: to this branch like- 


wiſe belong the moving of the paſſions, 


the deſcriptions, diſcourſes, ſentiments, 


thoughts, ſtile, and verſification ; and be- 


ſides theſe, the ſimilies, tropes, figures, 
and, in ſhort, all the ornaments and de- 
corations of the poem, The end is to 
improve our morals, and increaſe our 
virtue. See the articles ACT10N, FABLE, 
Erisopr, CHARACTER, Ec. 

There are two things which chiefly dif- 
tinguiſh epic from tragedy's the manner 
of the repreſentation, and the event or 
cataſtrophe. As to the former it is cer- 
tain that tragedy 1s formed upon action, 
and epic upon narration. This is the 
principal character in an heroic poem, 
and a very difficult part of it. The qua- 
lities a narration muſt have to be per- 
fect, are theſe : it muſt be ſhort and ſuc- 
cin&t, that nothing may be idle, flat, or 
tedious: it muſt be lively, quick, and 
delightful : it muſt be ſimple and natu- 
ral. The moſt ordinary graces of a nar- 
ration, muſt come from the figures, the 
tranſitions, and from all thote delicate 
turns that carry the reader from one thing 
to another, without his regarding it. 
It muſt never point out all the matter, 
that ſome may be leſt for the natural re- 
flections of the reader. It muſt like- 
wiſe avoid the particulars and length of 
affected deſcriptions. Laſtly, the narra- 
tion mult be delightful, not only by the 
variety of things it relates, but by the 
variety of its numbers. It is this va- 
riety that makes the greek verſification 
more harmonious and more proper for 
narration than the Latin. 

Epic alſo differs from tragedy in the 
event, or concluſ;on. In tragedy, the 
concluſion is generally unfortunate, but 
never ſo in epic: the reaſons of which 
rule are the examples of Homer and Vir- 
gil, who are, and ought to be, our guides 
and patterns in this particvlar, and in 
which they have been univerſally fol- 
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epic writers; and not only their autho- 
rity, but the very reaſon of the thing 
ſupplies us with arguments for this rule. 
1. Although in tragedy, where the ac- 
tion is much ſhorter, more ſunple, and 
finiſhed, as it were, at a heat, an unfor- 
tunate concluſion may be ſo far from dit- 
pleaſing, that it may be more agreeable 
to the audience: yet in epic, after ſuch 
a ſeries and variety of adventures, after 
ſuſtaining ſo many and ſuch great dith- 
culties, the reader muſt be out of humour 
with the poet, unleſs the whole ſhould 
conclude happy at laſt. 2. The chicf 
end of tragedy is to excite the paſſions, 
eſpecially thoſe of terror and pity, by a 
ſhort and briſk emotion; but the deſign 
of an epic poem is, by more flow and 
leiſure operations, to remove bad habits, 
and reſtore good ones; to ſubdue vice 
and recommend virtue, which would be 
done with a very ill grace, if the hero 
of the poem ſhould come to a deplorable 
end. 3. An epic poem, properly fo 
called, is, and ſhould be, written in ho- 
nour of the country and religion of the 
author, between which and the hero there 
is a near relation ; and therefore he ought 
to come off in triumph at laſt. Theſe two 
differences are, as the ſchools call them, 
ſpecific differences, being ſo in nature 
the others are only accidental, being dit- 
ferences in degree, extent, and greatneſs. 
Although epic poetry is directed to the 
morals and the habit rather than the paſ- 
ſions, yet it likewiſe has paſſions, but 
in an inferior degree to tragedy : for 
though it has a mixture of all the pal- 
ſons, yet joy and admiration are the moſt 
eſſential to it, | 
An epic poem muſt be formed upon a 
ſtory partly real and partly fictitious. 
In tragedy, which is much ſhorter, the 
rformance may not only be excuſable, 
— commendable, though the whole ſa- 
ble ſhould be fiftitious ; but in ſuch a 
long work as that of an epic poem, the 


reader will be tired unleſs he has the 


pleaſure of finding ſome truth interwoven 
with the fable. 

The moderns ſeem to miſtake that part 
of the epic and tragedy which contain 
the wonderful, confounding it with im- 
probable, and uſing the two words pro- 
miſcuouſly, If it was really fo, the won- 
derful would be always faulty; for that 


is always ſo which is improbable. The 
© great art is a juſt temperament and mix- 


ture of both, to make it natural and pro- 
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ſelves, it we except Homer and Virgil, 


EI 


bable. Scarce any of the poets but Vir- 
gil had the art, by the preparation of 
incidents, to manage the probability ia 
all the circumſtances of an epic poem. 
Homer is not altogether ſo ſcrupulous 
and regular in his contrivances : has ma- 
chines are leſs juſt, and all his mealures, 
to fave the probability, are leſs exact. 
Laſtly, the — perfection of an 
epic poem, in the opinion of Ariſtotle, 
conſiſts in the juſt proportion and perfect 
connection of all the parts. It is not 
ſufficient that all be grand and magni- 
ficent in an epic poem, but all — be 
jut, uniform, and proportionable, in the 
diſterent parts that compoſe it. 

This is all that can be obſerved moſt 
eſſential to an epic poem: little need be 
{aid about the machinery, which, among 
the antient heathens, was the agency of 
their falſe gods, and of angels and dæ- 
mons among us chriſtians : its beauty 
and magnificence is well known. The 
dignity of an epic poem would ſcarce 
be kept up without it, eſpecially fince 
the marvellous depends on it. The ver- 
ſification of epic poetry, among the 
Greeks and Romans, conſiſted of hex- 
ameters, a fort of verle ſo peculiar to 
epic, that when it is uſed upon other oc- 
caſions, it is called heroic verſe. - Our 
englith verſe comes neareſt to it both in 
gravity and majeſty, but at how great a 
diſtance ? See the article HEXAMETER. 
An epic or heroic poem, is the beſt and 
molt perſect kind of poetry ; it is the 
greateſt work which the toul of man is 
capable of performing ; and here it is the 
utmoſt bounds are tet to human compo- 
ſition. All the nobleneſs and the ele- 
vation of the moſt periect genius, can 
hardly ſuffice to form ſuch a one as is re- 
quiſite for an heroic poet: the difficulty 
ot finding together fancy and judgment, 
heat and imagination, and ſobriety of 
reaton, precipitation of ſpirit} and oli— 
dity of mind, renders this character ſo 
very rare: 1t requires great images, and 
yet a greater wit to form them. There 
mutt be a judgment fo ſolid, a diſcern- 
ment to exquime, ſuch perteR knowlege 
of the language in which he writes, ſuch 
obſtinate ſtudy, profound meditations, 
and vaſt capacity, that icarce whole ages 
can produce one genius fit for an epic 
poct : even among the antients them- 
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we ſhall ſcarce tind one that is truly an 
epic poet, 


«EPIC- 
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EPICALYMMA, in the biſtery of ihell- EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY, the doe 


fiſh, the ſame with operculum. See the 
article OPERCULUM. 

EPICARPIUM, in antient pharmacy, de- 
notes a- remedy applied in form of a 
plaſter te the wriſts : it conſiſted of pe- 
netrating ingredients, as garlic, onion, 
camphor, &c. 

EPICEDIUM, zune, in antient poetry, 
a poem rehearſed during the funeral ſo- 
lemnity- of perſons of diſtinction. See 
the article NENIA. 

We find two beautiful epicediums in 
Virgil, one of Euryalus, and the other of 
Pallas. 

EPICERAS, a name uſed by ſome for 
foenugreek. See the article Foenu- 
GREEK. 

FEPICERASTICS, in pharmacy, denote 
much the ſame with emollients, See- the 
article EMOLLIENTS, 

Epiceraſtic medicines obtund the acri- 
mony of the humours, and mitigate the 
uneaſy ſenſation thence ariling. 

To this claſs belong, x. The emollicnt 
Toots, as marſhmallow, liquorice, &c. 
2. The leaves of mallows, water-lilly, 
the large houle-leek, purſlain and lettuce. 
3. The ſeeds of barley decorticated, hen- 
bane, lettuce, flax, white poppy, and rue. 
4. Fruits, as jubebs, — 2 ſweet 
apples, prunes, and ſweet almonds. 5. 
Cooling juices, whites of eggs, whey, 
oils, ſyrup, and ſugar of violets, &c. 

EPICHIREMA, em:yx*pra, in logic, a 
mode of reaſoning, which comprehends 
the proof of one or both the premiſes of 
a ſyllogiſm, before the concluſion is 
drawn. 

EPICHORDIS, in anatomy, a name by 
which ſome call the meſentery. 

EPICOENE, in grammar, a term applied 
to nouns, which, under the ſame gender 
and termination, mark indifferently the 
male and female ſpecies. Sce GENDER. 
Theſe nouns are otherwile called gro- 
miſcua, and comprehend the names of a 
great number of the wild beaſts, more of 
the wild fowls, and almoſt all the fiſhes, 
whereof the difference of ſexes is either 
difficult to be diſcerned, or is rarely 
adverted to; ſuch are, in Latin, elephantus, 
paſſer, aquila, ſalmo, which equally ſig- 
nify a male or female elephant, ſparrow, 

le, or falmon. As often as either 
of the ſexes are to be diſtinctly men- 
, tioned, it is generally done by prefix- 
ing to the word male (mat) or female 


mina.) 


trine or ſyſtem of philoſophy matatainecd 


by Epicurus and his followers. 
Epicurus, the Athenian, one of the 
greatelt philoſophers of his age, was ob- 
liged to Democritus for almoſt his whole 
tyttem, notwithſtanding he piqued him- 
ſelf upon deriving every thing from his 
own fund. He wrote a great number of 
books, which are made to amount to 
above 300. Though none of them are 
come down to us, no antient philoſo- 
pher's ſyſtem is better known than his, 
tor which we are moſtly indebted to the 
great Lucretius, Diogenes Laertius, and 
Tully. 

His philoſophy conſiſted of threg parts, 
canonical, phyſical, and etherial. I he 
firſt was about the canons, or rules of 
judging. The ceniure which Tully 
paſtes upon him for his deſpiſing logic, 
will hold true only with regard to the 
logic of the ſtoics, which he could not 
approve of, as being- too ſull of nicety 
and quirk. Epicurus was not acquainted 
with the analytical method of divilion 
and argumentation, nor was he fo cu- 
rious in modes and formation as the 
ftoics. Soundneſs and ſimplicity of ſenſe, 
aſſiſted with ſome natural reflections was 
all his art. His ſearch after truth pro- 
ceeded only by the ſenſes, to the evi- 
dence of which he gave ſo great a cer- 
tainty, that he — them as an in- 
fallible rule of truth, and termed them 
the firſt natural light of mankind. 

In the ſecond part of his philoſophy he 
laid down atoms, ſpace, and gravity as 
the firſt principles of all things : he did 
not deny the exiſtence of a God, but 
thought it beneath his majeſty to concern 
himſelf with human affairs : he held him 
a bleſſed, immortal being, having no 
affairs of his own to take care of, and 
above meddling with thole of others. 
See ATOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

As to his ethics, he made the ſupreme 
good of man to conlilt in pleature, and 
conſequently ſupreme evil in pain. Na- 
ture, nnd lays he, teaches us this 
truth, and prompts us from our birth 10 
procure whatever gives us pleaſure, and 
avoid what gives us pain. To this end 
he propoſes a remedy againſt the ſharp- 
neſs 7 pain: this was to divert the mind 
from it, by turning our whole attention 
upon the pleaſures we have formerly en- 


8 he held that the wiſe man muſt 


happy, as long as he is wile ; that 
pains 
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in, not depriving him of his wiſdom, 
cannot deprive him of his happineſs. 
There is nothing that has a fairer ſhew 
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The higheſt point of a planet's epicycle 
they called apogee, and the loweſt peri- 
gee. See APOGEE and PERQGEE. 


of honeſty than the moral doctrine of EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve ge- 


Epicurus. Gaſſendus pretends, that the 
leaſure in which this philoſopher has 
xed the ſovereign good, was nothing 

elſe but the higheſt tranquility of mind 
in conjunction with the moſt perfect 
health of body : but Tully, Horace, 
and Plutarch, as well as almott all the 
fathers of the church, give us a very 
different repreſentation : indeed the na- 
ture of this pleaſure, in which the chief 
happinels is ſuppoſed to be ſeated, is a 
grand problem in the morals of Epicurus. 
Hence there were two kinds of Epi- 
cureans, the rigid and the remiſs : the 
fiſt were thole who underſtood Epi- 
curus's notion of pleaſure in the beſt 
ſenſe, and placed all their 1 in 
the pure pleaſures of the mind, reſult- 
ing from the practice of virtue. The 
looſe or remiſs Epicureans, taking the 
words of that philoſopher in a groſs 
ſenſe, placed all their happineſs in bodily 
pleaſures, or debauchery. Thus we have 
the whole myſtery of this celebrated 
doctrine. It was innocent in expreſſion, 
but criminal in thought; it had a beauti- 
ful outſide, but it was all corruption 
within. Theſe looſe philoſophers took 
up a ſeeming auſterity to diſguiſe their 
ſecret indulgence, and all their ichemes 
of morality were but fo many veils for 
their immoral behaviour. 


EPICYCLE, vi ,, in the antient aſtro- 


nomy, a little circle whoſe center js in 
the circumference of 2 greater circle ; or 
it is a ſmall orb, or ſpher®, which being 
fixed in the deferent of a planet, is car- 
ried along with it; and yet, by its own 
peculiar motion, carries the planet faſten- 
ed to it round its proper center. 

It was by means of epicycles, that 
Ptolemy and his followers ſolved the 
various phænomena of the planets, but 
more eſpecially their ſtations and retro- 
gradations. See the articles PTOLEMAIC 
SYSTEM, STATION, and RETROGRA- 
DATION. 

The great circle they called the excen- 
tric or deferent, and along its circum- 
ference the center of the epicycle was 
conceived to move; carrying with it the 
planet fixed in its circumference, which 
in its motion downwards proceeded ac- 
cording to the order of the ſigns, but, 'in 
moving upwards, contrary to that order. 


4+ 


nerated by the revolution of the pe- 
riphery of a circle, A CE (plate 
LXXXVIII. fig. 3.) along the con- 
vex or concave hide of the periphery of 
another circle, DGB. 

The length of any part of the curve, 
thar any given point in the revolving 
circle has deſcribed, from the time it 
touched thecircle it revolved upon, ſhall be 
to double the verſed fine of half the arch, 
which all that time touched the circle at 
reſt, as the ſum of the diameters of the 
circles, to the ſemidiameter of the reſt- 
ing circle, if the revolving circle moves 
upon the convex ſide of the reſting circle ; 
but if upon the concave ſide, as the dit- 
ference of the diameters to the ſemi- 
diameter of the reſting circle. 

In the philoſophical tranſactions, no 218, 
we have a general propoſition for meaſur- 
ing the areas of all cycloids and epi- 
cycloids, wiz. The area of any cycloid 
or epicycloid is to the area of the gene- 
rating circle, as the ſum of double the 
velocity of the center and velocity of the 
circular motion to the velocity of the 
circular motion: and, in the ſame pro- 
portion, are the areas of ſegments of 
thoſe curves to thoſe of analogous Gg + 
ments of the generating circle, 


EPICYEMA, among phyſicians, denotes 


a ſuperfœtation; being a falle concep- 
tion or male happening after the birth 
of a regular foetus. See MOLE. 


FPIDEMIA, emit, in greciar anti- 


quity, feſtivals kept in honour of Apollo 
and Diana, at the ſtated ſeaſons when 
thele deities, who could not be preſent 
every where, were ſuppoſed to viſit dif- 
ferent places, in order to receive the 
vows of their adorers. 

The feſtival took its name epidemia, 
trom exe, among, and dee, people; on 
account of the imaginary” — of 
thoſe deities among the people. 


EP1DEMIA is alſo uſed for private feaſts, 


or rejoicings, on account of the ſafe 
return of a friend from a voyage or 
journey. 


EPIDEMIC, among phyſicians, an epithet 


of diſeaſes which at certain times are 


popular ; attacking great numbers at or 
near the ſame time. See Dis ASE. 


Epidemic diſeaſes differ from thoſe called 


endemic, See the article ENDEMIC, 
Boerhaave 


EPL 


Boerhaave obſerves, that though every 
particular diſeaſe, m various epidemical 
_ conſtitutions, appear, to unattentive ob- 
ſervers, the ſame with regard to their 
names, figns, and conſequences in ſome 
meaſure ; yet to the judicious, they will 
appear quite otherwiſe, ſo as to require 
a different adminiſtration of the non- 
naturals, different treatment, and dit— 
ferent medicines. This variety, how- 
ever, in epidemical diſeaſes, is fo 
obſcure, that phyſicians have not yet 
been able to deduce it from any 
abuſr of non-naturais : and yet there 
are many circumſtances which make 
it highly probable, that the cauſes reſide 
in the air, but depend more upon the 
inexplicable variety of exhalations con- 
tained therein, Which, by their mixture 
with the fluids of the body, or their 
ſtimulus, injure the human machine, 
than upon any change in the ſentible 
qualities thereof. See EFFLUVIA. 
Upon the invaſion of any unknown epi- 
demical diſtemper, the phyſician will re- 
ceive ſome information with reſpect to 
. the cure. 1. By reducing the diſtemper 
to ſome more known kind, which it 
moſt reſembles. 2. By obſerving its ten- 
dency at the vernal and autumnal equi- 
nones ; at which ſeaſons it is generally 
moſt prevalent. 3. By attending to the 
ſpontaneous phenomena, which precede, 
accompany, or follow the death or re- 
covery of the patient, and the better or 
worſe ſtate of the diſorder, 4. By dili- 
gently remarking the benefit or injury 
received, from whatever the patients are 
unavoidably obliged to do; and from 
. whatſoever is taken into, or dilcharged out 
of the body. 5. By comparing the caſes of 
a great many patients, labouring under 
the diſtemper at the ſame time. 6. By 
abſtaining from all remedies which are 
dubious, which irritate and induce a 
conſiderable change in the bumouts, and 
thereby obſcure the nature and tendency 
of the diſeaſe. 

According to Van Swieten, the origin 
of epidemic fevers, and we may add of 
other epidemical diforders, is always 
from ſome cauſe in common to the whole 
- people who inhabit any particular place : 
thus, for example, when in beſieged citics 
the ſcantineſs of the market obliges all 
to ule an ill courſe of diet; hence it is, 
that they have uſually the ſame courſe 
and . ſymptoms, in ditferent patients, 
and therefore require the ſame method of 
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cure, See the articles FEVER, Satz 
POX, &c. 

EFPIDENDRA, in botany, a term uſed 
by ſome naturaliſts for the paraſitica] 
plants, or thole which grow on trees 
thrubs, and other vegetables: ſuch by 
miſletoe, dodder, &c. See the article; 
MIsSLETOE, DobopkR, Se. 

EPIDENDRUM, BASTARD-VANILLA, in 
botany, a genus of the gynandria di. 
andria clais of plants, the flower of 

which conſiſts of five very long and 
patent petals: the ſtamina are two ver 
thort filaments, growing upon the pilti! ; 
the fruit is a very long, rounded, and 
carnole pod, containing a multitude of 
minute feeds. 

EPIDERMIS, in anatomy, the fame with 

the cuticle. See the article CuTicLe, 

EPIDIDYMIS, in anatomy, the name by 
which ſome call the two bodies more 
ufually known by that of paraſtatæ. See 
the article PARAaSTAT F., 

EPIGASTRIC KEG iO, a part or ſub- 
divition of the abdomen, See the article 

ABDOMEN. 

EPIGASTRIC VE535CLs, the arteries and 
veins belonging to the epigaſtric region ; 
the former being branches of the cocliac 
c and the latter of the iliac veins. 

_ See the articles ARTERY and VE1N, 

EPIGLOTTIS, in anatomy, one of the 
cartilages of the Jarynx, or wind-pipe, 
It is often of the ſhape of an ivy-leaf, 
and joined to the thyroide cartilage ; 
over which it appears erect, immediately 
behind the root of the tongue; to which 
it is alſo connected by its middle liga- 
ment, by two lateral ones to the cornua 
of the os hyoides, and by two polterior 
ones, to the arytznoide cartilage. In the 
act of ſwallowing, it covers the glottis, 
or aperture of the larynx, and prevents 
any thing getting into it, See the articles 
LAaRYNX and Grorris. 

EPIGRAM, in poetry, a ſhort poem in 
verſe, treating only of one thing, and 
ending with ſome Leraly, ingenious, and 
natural thought or point. 

Epigram originally ſignified the ſame 2: 
| inſcription, it being uſaal among the 
antients to cut inſcriptions upon columns, 
walls, ſtatues, trophies, ſhields, &. 
which inſcriptions, when exprefled in po- 


* 


etical conceits, were afterwards termed | 


epigrams. In proceſs of time, other 
poems of the like nature went by the 
name of epigrams, from their affinity 
with thoſe inſcriptions, and people began 
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to uſe them for the relating of little 
facts and accidents, the charaQerizing 
of perſons, &c. 

The chief characteriſtics of the epigram 
are acuteneſs and ſacetiouſneſs. It ſhould 
only tend to one point, which is always 
to be expreſſed with ſtrength and poign- 
ancy in the laſt verie, excepting ſome 
that are more remarkable for their ſoft- 
neſs and deiicacy, or ſome other elegance. 
But above all things, a redundancy, or 
ſuperfluity of exprelſion, is to be avoided, 
Authors are much divided as to the 
length of an epigram. There are in- 
ſtances both among the antients and 
moderns of very long ones, but ſtil] it 
is allowed, that the ſhorter are the better, 
as ſeeming molt natural to this kind of 
poem. The greck epigrams run upon a 
turn of thougiit which is natural, but 
fine and lubtife. They have nothing that 
bite, yet they are not infipid except a 
ſew, which are quite flat and ſpiritleis. 
We ſpeak of cheſe collected in the an- 
thology. The latin eprigrain, by a falle 
taſte that prevailed in the beginning of 
the decay of pure Jatinity, endeavours 
to ſurprize the reader by a point. Ca- 
tullus writ after the greek manner, for 
he endeayours to cloſe a natural thought 
with a delicate twin of words, and with 
the ſimplicity of a very ſoſt expreſſion. 
Martial was in ſome meaſure the author 
of the other way. Boileau ſays, the 
ſineſſe and ſubtility of the epigram 
ſhould turn upon the words, rather than 
the thoughts, by which means he re- 
duces it to the nature of a pun, or equi- 
voque. See the article Pux. 


EPIGRAPHE, gan, among antiqua- 


rians, denotes the inicription of a bu ld- 
ing, pointing out the time when, the 

rfons by whom, the uſes, and the like, 
for which it was exected. 

— in medicine, the 
ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
falling: ſickneis, from the patient's fall- 
ing ſuddenly to the ground. 

Sometimes this diſcate comes upon the 
patient unawares z byt it ;nore ff requently 
4 notice of its approach, by a laſſi- 


ude of the whole body, a heavy pain, 


in the head, with ſome diſturbance of 
the ſenſes, unquiet llezp, unuſual dread, 


dimnels of fight, and a poile in the cars: 


in ſome there is a violent palpitation of 
the heart, a puffing or inflation of the 
reaſt, diſficult re{piratioa, a murmur- 
ing noiſe in the beilv, igetid [to Ms, a 


flux of the urine, and a refrigeration of 
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- with one of that of native cinnabax, may 


- caſe, often fails in another ; and, there- 


21 


the joints: in others, there is a ſenſation 
as it were of cold air, aſcending from 
the extreme parts towards the brain and 
heart. At length falling ſenſeleſs to the 
ground, the thumbs are thut up cloſe in 
the palms of the hands, and are with 
difficulty taken out: the eyes are diſ- 
torted or inverted, ſo as nothing but the 
whites appear : all ſenſation is tuſpended, 
inſomuch that no ſmell, no noiſe, nor 
even pinchmg of the body is able, to 
bring them to themſelves : they frothe 
at tne mouth, with a hiſſing kind of 
noile ; the tongue is lacerated, or torn 
by the teeth, and there is a ſhaking or 
trembling of the joints. However, in 
different patients, the ſymptoms vary 
tor ſometimes inſtead 1 convulſive mo- 
tions, the limbs are all ſtiff, and the pa- 
tient is as immoveable as a ſtatue: in 
intants, the penis is erected; and, in 
young men, there is an emiſſion of the 
ſemen, and the urine ſometimes ſtreams 
out to a great diſtance, At Jaſt there is 
a remiſſion of the [ymptoms, and the 
patients come to themſelves after a longer 
or thorter interval ; then they com- 
lain of a pain and heavineſs of the 
LOT and a laſſitude of all their joints. 
Theſe fits uſually return on certain days, 
or age of the moon, but e pccially about 
the new or ſull moon; in women, chiefly 
about the time of menſtruation ; and as 
to the prognoftics, they generally leave 
the patient about the time of puberty. 
As to the cure, in adults, or grown 
perſons, it is extremely difficult ; but, 
in children, it is juſt the reverſe, Bliſters 
laid on the back part of the head are of 
great ule a little before the fit is expected; 
which may the more certainly be fore- 
known, as this\giſeaſe is influenced by 
the moon. The moſt proper medicines to 
corract the juices ſeen) to be native cin- 
nabar, and wild valerian- rot; a dram 
of which may be taken morning and 
evening for three or four months, and 
afterwards two or three days before the 
new and full moon. Or, two ſcruples of 
the powder of wild valerian- root, mixed 


be taken mornipg and evening. Amber- 
greaſe and muſk are alſo accounted ex- 
cellent. 5 
It muſt not however be forgot, that this 
diſeaſe owes its origin to le many differ- 
ent cauſes, and is bred in ſo many dif- 
ferent couſtitutions of the body, that 
the ſame ren.edy which ſucceed? in one 
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fore, different medicines are to be tried, 
eſpecially in adults. In cale of a ple- 


. thora, bleeding in the ankles will be 


4 


proper. If the humours be in fault, 
cathartics, iſſues, cauteries, and bliſters 
muſt be uſed. If in children, it pro- 
ceeds from gripes, or the breeding of 
teeth, nothing is better than to clean'e 
the belly by milk clyſters, with a little 
venice-foap diſſolved in them. Some epi- 
_ powder with cinnabar, or extract 
rhubarb, and made into an electuary 
with ſyrup of roſes and manna, may 
likewiſe be given in proper doles. 
During the fit, too free an ule of vola- 


tiles, ſpirituous liquors, and ſtrong ſmells 


are hurttul, as cauſing the humours to 


flow too much to the head. The beſt 


method is to place the patient in an 
erect poſture, and to rub the hands and 
feet pretty briſkly ; and the belt drink is 


pure water, which will mitigate, if not 


cure, the ſymptoms. 


When the dileaſe is cauſed by external 


violence, or extravaſations of humours 
in the head, cinnabar reduced into an 
impalpable powder, and given in large 


doles with other cephalics and diapho- 
reties, has a kind of ſpecific virtue. 


According to Dr. Cheyne, a milk-diet 
will cure the moſt inveterate epilepſy. 
Miſletoe is alſo ſaid to cure it, as ſure as 
the bark does an intermitting fever: its 


doſe, to grown people, is half a dram 


or more, in powder, to he taken every 


** fixth hour, drinking after it a draught 


of a ſtrong infuſion of the ſame plant; 
and if to every ounce of the powder, a 
dram of aſſa fœtida be added, the me- 
dicine will be ſtill more effectual. Cin- 
nabar of antimony is alſo greatly cele- 


| brated for the cure of this diſeaſe, and 


may be taken from four grains to a 
ſcraple, in conſerve of roſemary- flowers. 
If the diſeaſe is inveterate, ſome adviſe 
to give the following pills for a month, 
viz. Take caſtor and gum ammoniac, 
of each eight grains ; wild valerian-root, 
balf a ſcruple; lalt of tartar, ſeven grains; 
and as much of tinfture of caitor as is 


ſutficient to form them into pills, one of 


which makes a doſe. On every ſeventh 
day, a cathartic ſhould be given ; and 
ſometimes, inſtead of the caſtor and 


gum, filings of ſteel may be ſubſti- 


tuted. 


A decoction of guaiacum, or ſaſſafras, 


taken twice a day, fix or eight ounces at 
a time, ad continued for thirty or forty 


days, is allo laid to cure the epilepſy; 


eſpecially, if male piony-root, or the like, 
be added. 

The following electuary is alſo recom. 
mended as a molt excellent and certain 
anti-epileptic : Take of peruvian bark, 
pulveriſed, fix drams ; of virginia ſnake- 
root, likewile pulveriſed, two drams ; 
and of the ſyrup of piony flowers, 38 
much as is ſufficient to make a ſot 
electuary. The doſe, after proper eva- 
cuations, in adults, is a dram ; which 
ſhould be taken morning and evening 
for three or four months; and aſter- 
wards only repeated three or four days 
before the hew and full moon. 

EPILINUM, in botany, the ſame with 
cuſcuta or dodder. 

EPILOBIUM, in botany, the w1LLow- 
HERB, a genus of the octandria- monogynia 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
ſiſts of four roundiſh patent petals, ſome- 
what emarginated : the fruit is a very 
long capſule of a cylindraceous form, 
ſtriated, made up of four valves, and 
containing four cells : the ſeeds are nu- 
merous, oblong, and crowned with 
down. 

EPILOGUE, in oratory, the end or con- 
cluſon of a diſcourle, ordinarily con- 
taining a recapitulation of the principal 
matters delivered. See PERORATI1ON, 

EPILOGUE, in dramatic poetry, a ſpeech 
addreſſed to the audience after the play 
is over, by one of the principal actors 
therein, uſually containing ſome re- 
flections on cert in incidents in the play, 
eſpecially thoſe in the part of the perſon 
that ſpeaks it, 

The epilogue is but of modern date, 
much later than the prologue : ſeveral 
have taken the exodium of the Greek 
drama for an epilogue ; but it appears 
that they are very different; as the ex- 
odium was the laſt of the four parts 
of the tragedy, containing the unravell- 
ing the plot, anſwering to the laſt act of 
modern tragedy. 

In the ot tragedy the epilogue has 

- uſually ſomewhat of pleaſantry, intended, 
in all probability, to compoſe the paſſions 
raiſed in the courſe of the repreſentation. 
This is ridiculed by the Spectator, aud 
compared to a merry jigg upon the 
organ, after a 1 ſermon, to wipe 
away any impreſſions that might have 
been made thereby, and ſend the people 
away juſt as they came. This practice, 
however, has the countenance of an- 
tiquitv, for the Romans had ſomething 
of the ſame nature, though under 4 

| | different 
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different name; but their exodium was a 
kind of farce or pantominie, brought on 
the ſtage when the tragedy was over, to 
compole the minds of the audience. 

EPIMEDIUM, BARREN-WORT, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the tetrantia-1908 51214 
clals of plants, the flower of which con- 
fiſts of four ovated, obtule, concave, pa- 
tent petals : the fruit is an oblong acu- 
minsted pod, compoled of one cell, but 
divided by two valves, containing ſeveral 
oblong ſeeds. 

If we may believe Dioſcorides, the leaves 
of this plant, triturated and drank to the 
uantity of five drams in wine, for five 
Yon together, aſter the menſtrual pur- 
ration, effectually prevent conception. 

EPLIMELIS, a term uſed by ſome authors 
for the medlar. Sce MEDLax. 

EPIMY T HION, in rhetoric, the ſame with 
fable. See the article FABLE. 

EPINICION, in the greek and latin poetry, 
denotes a poem or compoſition on occaſion 
of a viſtory obtained. It alſo ſignifies 
a rejoicing, or feſtival, on account of a 
victory. 

EPIPACTIS, in botany, the ſame with 
the helleborine. See HELLEBORINE, 
EPIPE CRON, a name ſometimes given 
to the epimedium. See the article 

EPIMEDIUM. 

EPIPHANY, a chriſtian feſtival, other- 
wiſe called the Manifeſtation of Chriſt to 
the Gentiles, obſerved on the ſixth of Ja- 
nuary, in honour of the appearance of 
our Saviour to the three magi, or wile 
men, who came to adore him, and bring 
him preſents. The feaſt of epiphany was 
not originally a diſtinct feſtival, but made 
a part of that of the nativity of Chriſt, 
which being celebrated twelve days, the 
firſt and Jaſt 
days of ſolemnity, either of theſe might 
properly be called epiphany, as that word 
lignifies the appearance of Chriſt in the 
world. 

The kings of England and Spain offer 
gold, frankincenſe, and myrri, on epi- 
phany, or twelfth day, in memory of the 
offerings of the wile men to the infant 
Jeſus, 

The feſtival of epiphany is called by the 
Greeks the feaſt of lights, becau e our Sa- 
viour is faid to have eu baptized on this 


day; and baptilm is by them called illu- 
mination, 

EPIPHONE MA, in rhetoric, a ſententious 
exclamation containing a lively remark 
placed at the end of a diſcourſe ot narra- 
non; ſuch is ghat of Virgil, 
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EPIPHORA, in medicine, a preternatural 


.PIPHY LLOSPERMOUS PLaxTs, the 


EPIPHYSIS, in anatomy, a, bony ſub- 


of which were high or chict 


* 
* 


1 

Fas omne abrumpit, Polydorum obtruncat, 
& auro 

Vi felitar. Quid nau mortadia fedtora 
£015 

Aurt fucra fames ? 

And that of Lucretins, lib. i. 

T. atm relligio pt tuit ſuadere malorum ! 

This figure Clules a narration in à very 

advantageous manner, deepiy impreſſes 

the tumg related upon the memory af 

the reader, and leaves him well pleaſed 

with the ſenſe and ſagacity of his au- 

thor. 5 


defluxion of the eyes, When they conti- 
nualiy diſcharge a ſharp ſerous humour, 
which excoriates the cheeks. The cure 
is pertormed by a derivation of the offend- 
ing humour ellewhere, by bleeding, cup- 
ping, bliſters, purges, Cc. The acri- 
mony is likewile to be correct d by bit- 
ter chalybeate wine : ſometimes wine 
drank alone will perform the cure; after 
which, aſtringent topics are to be made uſe 
of, See the article RHEUM, .. 

If an epiphora has been of long ſtanding, 
it is dithcult to be cured, — de- 
generates into a fiſtula lachrymalis. See 
the article FISTULA LACHRYMALIS, 
Pitcairn calls an epiphora a fort of catarrh 


in the glands of the eye. See the article 
CATARRH, 


lame with the capillary ones. See the 
article CAPILLARY. 

ſtance, or as it were a leſſer bone, affix- 
ed to a larger or principal bone, by the 
intervention of a cartilage, In young 
ſubjects theſe epiphyles are not continu- 
ous to the —— hons, hut are only 
connected by the intermediate cartilage, 
and hence they are called appendages 
to the bones. It is to be obſerved of epi- 
phyſes, 1. That they are all caitilagm- 
ou; in infants ; and though they after- 
wards grow hard, yet they never arrive 
at the true denſity of a bone. 2. That 
molt of them degenerate into apophyſes in 
adults, 3. That they do not grow along 
the plain ſurface of the bone, but unequal- 
ly, or by a mutual ingreſs with the body 
of it. 

The uſe of the epiphyſes is very different 
in adults and in infants : in adults they 
ſeem to ſerve the bond which contain 
large quantities of marrow, by way of 
operculum, that this loft matter may nat 
run out. 2. They are of ſervice to the 
articulationt, rende ing the motions more 
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eaſy, as, well as more determinate. 
They make the whole bone lighter than 
it would be, if their place were ſupplied 
by abſolute bony matter. 4. They in- 
creaſe the power of the muſcles about the 
tend: ns, by means of their prominences. 
. They add to the ſize of the places de- 
Kine for receiving the inſertions of the 
mulcles, 6. They give a firmer coheſi- 
on to the ligaments which lerve in the ar- 
ticulations, and allow an entrance to the 
blood-veſſels. The uſes of the epiphyſes 
in infants are, x. That by means ot their 
yielding ſoftnels, they may give way to 
the compreſſion in the uterus, and ſuffer 
the whole bulk to be more folded toge- 
ther than otherwiſe it could, ſo that it may 
lie in a ſmaller compaſs. 2. That they 
may give way to the elongation and 
growth of the bones. 3. That they may 
prevent the frequent fractures, which 
would otherwiſe unqueſtionably happen 
to children from their falls, and the other 
accidents they are liable to. 
EPI PLASMA, the ſame with cataplaſm. 
See the article CAT ATLAS. 
EPIFLOCELE, in medicine, is a kind of 
hernia, or rupture, in which the omen- 
tum ſubſides into the ſcrotum. The cure 
conſiſts principally in a reduction of the 
tumour, by returning the omentum again 
into the abdomen, and in ſecuring the 
parts from a reJapſe by a truſs or band- 
age. See HERNIA and ENTEROCELE. 
EPIPLOIS, in anatomy, a term applied 
to the arteries and veins diſtributed thro” 
the ſubſtance of the epiploon or caul : 
thus, the dextra epiplois is a branch of 
the right ſide of the cæliac artery, and tlie 
ſiniſtra epiplois and gaſtro-epiplois are 
terms by which anatomiſts call branches 
from the leſt fide of the cæliac a tery. 
See the articles C LIAc and ARTERY, 
EPIPLOOMPHALON, ETW7MOCOUD ihov, IN 
medicine, an hernia umbilicalis, proceed - 
ing from the omentum falling into the 
region of the umbilicus or navel. See 
the article EXOMPHALUS. 
EPIPLOON, the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called omentum. See OuENxTuu. 
EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS, in ſurgery, 
a Kind of exomphalus. See the article 
 EXOMPHALUS. 
EPISARCIDIUM, a term antiently uſed 
for the anaſarca. See ANASARCA. 


government, or that form of church in 
cipline, wherein dioceſan biſhop: are eſta- 
bliſhed diſtinſt from and ſuperior to 
prieſts or preſbyters, See Bis Hor. 
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3. EPISCOPAL, ſomething belonging te 


EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal” 


EPI 


biſhops. See the articles BisHoy ard 
E#1SCOPACY. 

EFISCOPALTANS, in church-hiſtory, an 

appellation given to thoſe who prefer the 
epiſcopal government and dei kae to all 
others. 
By the teſt act, none but epiſcopalians, 
or members of the church of England, 
are qualified to enjoy any office civil or 
military. See the article EST. 

FEYISCOPUS, Iso. See BIsuor. 

EPISODE, emugod:y, in poetry, a ſeparate 
incident, ſtory, or action, which a poet 
invents, and connects with his principal 
action, that his work may abound with 
a greater diveriity of events: though, in a 
more limited ſenſe, all the particular in- 
cidents whereof the action or narration 
is compounded, are called epiſodes. See 
the articles Eric and TRAGEDY. 

The epi ode, in its origipal, was only 
ſomething rehearſeq hetween the parts of 
the chorus, or antient tragedy, {© the 
diveri:on of the audience. Epiſodes ſerve 
to promote the action, to illuſtrate, em- 
belliſh, and adorn it, and carry it to its 
proper period. Epiſodes are either abſo- 
Juteiy neceſſary, or very requiſite. All 
epitodes, are incidents, tho' all incidents 
are r.ct epiſodes ; becauſe ſome incidents 
are not adventitious to the action, but 
make up the very form and ſeries of it. 
Examples will clear up this dittingtion : 
the ſtorm in the firſt Tneid of Virgil, 
dr. ving the fleet on the coaſt of Carthage, 
is an incident, not an epitocle, becauſe 
the hero himſelt and the whole body of 
his forces are concerned in it; and fo it 
is a direct, and not a collateral paz t of the 
main action. The adventures of Nitus 
and Euryalus, in the ninth Ancid, ue 
epilodes, not incidents, 2. c. 
parts of the main acuon. 

It is particularly by the att of epiſodes 
that the great variety of matter which 
adorns a poem is brought into the princi- 
pal action: but though the epiſodes are 4 
kind of digreſſion from the ſubject, yet 
they ought to have a natural relation to 
the principal action, never be far-ſetc- 
ed, and mſi be handied with judgment, 
to avoid confuſion and burdening the ſub- 
ject with too much action. Without this 
reſtriction the epiſode is no longer pro- 
bable, and there appears an air of affecta- 
tion which becomes ridiculous. Ariltot'e 
calls all thoſe fables epiſodic, W 
abound in epiiodes not neceſarily nor 
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The moſt natural epiſodes are the pro- 
ſt to circumſtantiate the principal ac- 
tions, namely, the cauſes, the effects, 
the beginnings, and the conſequences of 
it, Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their 
rincipal art in this particular: the action 
of the Iliad and that of the Æneid were 
in themſelves exceeding ſhort, but are 10 
beautifully lengthened and diverſified by 
the intervention of epilodes, that they 
make up an agreeable ſtory, ſufficient to 
employ the memory without overcharging 
it, See the article Epic. 
Our noble poet Milton has excelled in 
this art ; he has no other epiſodes than 
what naturally ariſe from the ſubject, and 
yet his poem of Paradiſe Lo!t is filled with 
2 multitude of aſtoniſhing incidents. 
Thoſe great actions, the battle of the an- 
gels, and the creation of the world, are 
by way of epiſode to this noble poem. 
With the like art, and in the ſame man- 
ner, in that part of it which regards the 
fall of man, he has related the fall of 
theſe angels who are his profeſſed ene- 
mies; beſides the many other beauties of 
ſuch an epiſode, its running parallel with 
the great action of the poem, hinders it 
from breaking unity ſo much as another 
epiſode would have done, that had not 
ſo great an affinity with the principal 
ſubject, 

EPISODIC, an. epithet given epic poems 
ſwelled too much with epiſodes. See the 
preceding article. 

EPISPASTIC, in medicine, a topical re- 
medy, which being applied to the exter- 
nal parts of the body, attracts the hu- 
mours to that part. See VESICATORY. 

EFISTAT Es, in the athenian government, 
was the prefident of the proedri. See che 
article PROEDR1. 

To the cuſtody of this officer was com- 
mitted the public ſeal, and the keys of 
the citade] and the public exchequer : 
this therefore was an office of ſo great 
truſt and power, that no man was per- 
mitted by the laws to continue in it above 
one day, nor to be elected into it a ſe- 
cond time, The epiſtates were elected 
by lot out of the prytanes. See the ar- 
ticle PRYTANES. 

Epiſtates was alſo the preſident of the aſ- 
ſembly, choſen by lot out of the proedri, 
the chief part of whoſe office ſeems to have 
conſiſted in granting the people liberty to 
give their voices, which they were not 
permitted to do till he had given the ſig- 
nal. If the peaple were remils in coming 
to the ailemblies, the magiſtrates uſed 
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EPISTROPHE, in rhetoric, a fi 


BP] 


their utmoſt endeavours to compel them, 
tor they ſhut up all the gates, that only 
excepted through which they were to pats 
to the afſembly, and took care that all 
vendibies ſhould be taken out of the mar- 
ket, that there might be nothing to divert 
them trom appearing. 


EP1S FEMONARCH, in the antient greek 


church, an officer of great dignity, who 
had the care of every thing relating to 
faith, in the quality of cenſor. His office 


anſwered pretty nearly to that of maſter 
o the ſacred palace at Rome. 


EPISTLE, vgn, denotes the ſame with 


a mi ſſive letter; but is now chiefly uſed 
in ; mages gf antient writings, as the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, epiſtles of Cicero, 
epiltles of Pliny, &c. 
Leeres, 

The epiitles of St. Paul, which are four- 
teen in number, make part of the canon 
of the New Teſtament; beſides which 
there is one general epiſtle of St. James, 
two of St. Peter, three of St. John, and 
one of St. Jude. 


See the article 


Dedicatory EPlSTLE, in matters of litera- 


ture. See DEDICATION. 


EPISTOLARY, ſomething belonging to 


an epiſtle. See the article Ey1STLE. 
The art of epiſtolary writing is acknow- 
ledged to be very entertaining and in- 
ſtructive. The Romans ranked it in the 
number of liberal and polite accompliſh - 
ments. And, indeed, it enters ſo much 
into all the occaſions of life, that no 
gentleman can avoid ſhewing himſelf in 
this kind of compoſition ; the chief ex- 
cellence of which conhiits in expreſling or- 
dinary occurrences, in an elegant and un- 
common manner. However, it is proper 
to oblerve, that ſuch is the nature of epi- 
ſtolary writings, in general, as unavoid- 
ably renders them obſcure, fince the writer 
paſſes by many things, as being well 
known to him to whom the letter is ad- 
drefſed, Which muſt be laid open to a 
ſtranger, before he can fully comprehend 
what is ſaid, Hence it is, that the epiſtles 
of the antients, whether ſacred or pro- 
phane, are ſo difficult to be underſtood. 
wherein that. which is ſuppoſed of one 
thing, is ſtrongly. affirmed of another: 
thus, Are they Hebrews ? ſo am I, Are 
they Iſraelites ? ſo am J. Are they of the 
eed. of Abraham? ſo am I, &c. 


EPISTYLE, in the antient architecture, a 


term uſed. by the Greeks for what we call 
architrave, viz. a maſſive. piece of ſtone 


og wog, laid.immediately over the 


EPI 
tal of a column. 
and COLUMN. 
EPITAPH, a monumental inſcription in 
honour or memory of a perſon defunct, 
or an inſcription engraven or cut on a 
tomb, to mark the time of a perſon's de- 
ceaſe, his name, family ; and, uſually, 
fome eulogium of his virtues, or good 
qualitics. 


See ARCFITRAVE 
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that there is no act to which the epitaſis is 
not ſuitable ; nay, that ſome of it ought 
always to be in the fifth act. 5 
It is the epitaſis that ſupports the weight 
and burden of the poem; upon it the cri. 
ſis of the action chiefly turns. This di— 
viſion of tragedy is laid aſide in the mo- 
dern drama, inſtead whereof plays are di- 
vided into acts. See the article Aci. 


The elegance of an epitaph, as well as EptTas1s, in medicine, the increaſe of a 


an elegy, chiefly conſiſts in an expreſſive 
brevity. The French have a proverb, 
He lies like an epitaph, by reaſon they 
ſometimes give chara Neis abſolutely falſe, 
At Lacedæmon epitaphs were only allow- 
ed to thoſe who died in battle. The reſt 
of the Greeks allowed of epitaphs, the 
form of which was generally as follows: 


NIKNN ZHNQNNOZE 
XPHETE XAIPE. 


Nicon, ſon of Zenon, 
Good man, happineſs to you, 


OATMNIAZE 
XPHETH 
XAIPE, 
Olympia, 
Good woman, 
Happineſs to you. 


diſeaſe, or beginning of a paroxyſm, par- 
ticularly in a fever. See FEVER. 


EPITHALAMIUM, in poetry, a nuptial 


ſong, or compoſition, in praiſe of the 
bride and bridegroom, praying for their 
proſperity, for a happy offspring, Sc. 


Among the Greeks, the married couple 


were no ſooner bedded, than the young 
men and maids gathered round the door, 
dancing and ſinging the epithalamium, 
ſhouting and ftamping with their feet, 
with intention to drown the maid's cries, 
When they returned again in the morn- 
ing, to ſalute the married couple, they 
ſung the tv purn eſeplinn, ſo named from 
the deſign of them, which was to wake 
and ariſe the bridegroom Md bride ; as 
tnole ſungathe night before were deſigned 
to diſpoſe them to ſleep, and on that ac- 
count, were termed tit Nia R is. 


The Romans, in their epitaphs, intro- EPI THEM, in pharmacy, a kind of fo- 


duced their dead ſpeaking, as in the fol- 
lowing, wherein the dead wife thus be- 
ſpeaks her ſurviving huſband : 
Immatura peri: ſed tu, felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vide meos. 
Sometimes the roman epitzphs were full 
of moral expreſſions, and adorned with 
fine carved work, &c. At the top they al- 
ways had the words DIS MANIBUS. It 
has been much diſputed by learned men 
whether or no epitaphs were in uſe among 
the antient Hebrews : however this be, it 
is certain the Jews have, of a very an- 
tient date, received this cuſtom, of which 
Buxtort produces ſeveral inſtances. 
EPITASIS, in antient poetry, the ſecond 
part or diviſien of a dramatic poem, 
wherein the plot, entered upon in the firit 
part, or protaſis, was carried on, height- 
enced, and worked up, till it arrived at 
ns ſtate, or height, called cataſtaſis. See 
PrRoOTasrs, CArAs TAsIS, DRAMA, &c. 
In the epitalis, accidents, as they are call- 
e4 by the moderns, ariſe ; all things are 
in confuſion, ana involved in doubts and 
difhculties. Voſſius ſays, the epitatis is 
contained in the ſecond, ſometimes in the 
third and fourth, bat very rarelv any part 
of it in the ffth act: but Dr. Trap favs, 
Ky 2 


mentation, or remedy of a ſpirituous or 
aromatic kind, applied externally to the 
regions of the — liver, Ec. to 
ſtrengthen and comfort the ſame, or to 
correct ſome intemperature thereof. See 
the article FOMENTATION. 

There are principally three kinds of theſe 
external applications, the liquid, the ſo- 
lid, and the ſoft or poultice-kind, The 
liquid epithems are ſoinetimes conſider- 
ably thick ; but when they are intended to 
penetrate deep, they are much better it 
very thin and fluid. As to the part to 
which the epithem is immediately applicd, 
It is not what it is alwavs intended to act up- 
on, as this frequently lies deep within: the 
epithems, therefore, intended for this pur- 
pole, ſhould conſiſt of the moſt penetrating 
ingredients, for which reaſon aſtringents 
and inſpiſſating remedies can be of vo 
ule ; but in this form hot wine alone 1s 
ſometimes uſed as an epithem, and often 
ſuch medicines as are not to be ſafely ta- 
ken inwardly, ſuch as highly rectified 
ſpirits, preparations of lead, henbane, 
mandrake, and other poiſonous plants, 
and the like: but we are carefully to re- 
member in regard to theſe, that the pores 


ate capable of abſorbing them, and ovgit 
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ff 


therefore to know the effects they are ca- 
able of producing, when thus abſorbed 
in the body. As to the vehicles of the 
liquid epithems, they are various, as lin- 
nen or woollen-cloths, 61k, ſtupes, toaſt- 
ed bread, Sc. They are in tome ca'es 
to be applied hot, in others, cold: when 
the intention 1s to reſolve, penetrate, and 
attract, then the hot are to be preferred ; 
but theſe are injurious to parts conſtricted 
by intenſe cold. 
The dry epithems are med:cated pow- 
ders, uſually ſewed up in a cloth, and 
applied to different parts of the body; for 
which purpoſe the powders mult be coarſe. 
Sometimes the liquid epithems are added 
to the dry, to reduce the whole to a con- 
ſiſtence, ſuch as may be ſpread upon cloth, 
and applied, 


Vilatile EPITHEM, is a form of medicine 


preſcribed in the London diſpenſatory, or- 
dered to be made up of equal weights of 
common turpentine and |pirit ot ſal ar- 
moniac, by ttirring them together in a 
mortar, 
try and rhetoric, an ad- 
jective expreſſing tome quality of a tub- 
ſtantive to which it is joined ; or ſuch an 
achective as is annexed to ſubſtantives by 
way of ornament and illuſtration, not to 
make up an eſſential part of the deſct ip- 
tion. Nothing, fays Ariſtotle, tires the 
reader more than too great a redundancy 
of epiillets, or epithets placed improperly; 
and yet nothing is ſo eſſential in poetry 
as a proper ute of them, The writings 
of the beſt poets are full of them, eſpe- 
cially Virgil. 
Wemay diſtinguiſh two kinds of epithets, 
MZ. 1. Thoie which add a new idea 
quite diſtinct from the general nature of a 
lubſtantive.. Thus Virgil in his Georgics, 

Inter cunctantes cecidit moribunda mi- 

niſſ ros. 

And, 2. Thoſe that hi ing with them ſome 
light and ornament, but not new ideas. 
Thus the fame poet, 

Timidi dame, corwique ſugaces. 
The firſt kind of epithets entertain the 
mind with a more agreeable variety, but 


thoſe of the ſecond require, perhaps, more 
care and judgment in the proper choice, 


of them. For inſtance, becauſe Virgil 


has ſaid, the fearful deer and fleeting 


flags, it by no means follows that theſe 


epithets are applicable whenever tags 


and deer ſhall happen to be mentioned. 


They are proper in the place where he 


ules them, but may not be ſo always. 
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EPITHYME, epithymum, the name by 


which lome call the cutcuta, or dodder. 
EPITOMIE, in literary hiltory, an abridg- 
ment or ſummary ot any book, particu- 
larly of a hilkorvy. See ABRIDGMENT. 
It is pretended that the epitomizing of 
authors, frequently occaſons the lots of 
the originals. Thus the loſs of Pom- 
peius Frogus, is alcribed to his epitomi- 
ter Juſtin; and the loſs of a great part 
of Livy, to Lucius Annazus Florus, 
EPITRIT Us, in profody, a foot conſiſting 
of three long ſyllables and one ſhort. Of 
theſe, grammarians reckon four kinds; 
the frit conſiſting of an iambus and ſpon- 
dee, as ſalutantes : the ſecond, of a tro- 
cheus and ſpondee, as concitati : the 
third, of a ſpondee and an iambus, as 
commaunicans : and the fourth, of a ſpon- 
dee and trochcus, as incantare. See the 
articles SPOXNDEUS, TROCHEUS, Ec. 
EPITROPE, in rhetoric, a greek term for 
the fame figure which the Latins call con- 
ceſſio. See the article CONCEsSS10N, 
EPITROPUS, among the modern Greeks, 
a kind of arbitrator cholen by the greek 
chriſtians under the dominion ot the 
Turks, to terminate their differences, 
and avoid carrying them before the turkĩch 
magiſtrates. See ARBITRATOR. 
EPIZEUXIS, in rhetoric, a figure which 
repeats the ſame word, without any other 
intervening : ſuch is that of Virgil, zuzc, 
nunc, inſurgite remis. 

EPLOYE!, in heraldry, the ſame with diſ- 
layed, See the article DiSPLA: ED. 
EFOC HA, in chronology, a term or fixed 
point of time, whence the ſucceeding 
years are numbered or accounted. See 

the article RA. 
The moſt remarkable epochas are thoſe 
that follow. 
EPOCHA of the creation of the world. Ac- 
cording to the vulgate, archbiſhop Uſher 
laces this event 4004 years before the 
birth of Chriſt 3 Scaliger makes it 39503 
Petavius, 3584 ; and Ricciolus, 4184 
years before Chriſt, According to the 
leptuagint, Euſebius places the creation 
200 years before the nativity of our Lord; 
the alphonſine tables, 6934 ; and Riccio- 
lus, 8634. The creation, therefore, as 
we follow the archbiſhop, happened in 
the year 10 of the julian period. See 
the pry haven PERIOD. _ 
Sir Iſaac Newton, again, makes the cre- 
ation of the world later by oc years than 
all other chronologiſts ; and the proofs 
by which. this illuſtrious philoſopber ſup- 
2 Seo ports 


EPO 


kinds. The Egyptians counted 341 ge- 
neritions from Menes to Setho, allowing 
an hundred years for three generations ; 
and the antient Greeks computed one ge- 
neration at about forty years. Now, fays 
Sir Iſaac, it 1+ true, three ordinary gene- 
rations may be computed at about 120 
years ; but generations are longer than 
the reigns of kings, becaule it is evident 
that mankind in general live longer than 
kings. The duration of a reign, there- 
fore, taking one with another, 1s, accord- 
ing to him, about twenty years ;- whence 
he concludes, that the antients have erred 
in their calculation in allowing forty 
years for every generation. The ſecond 
kind of proof is taken from the preceſſion 
of the equinoxes. See PRECESSION, Sc. 
According to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Chiron, who was in the expedition of the 
argonauts, fixed the vernal equinox at 
the fifteenth degree of aries, and conſe- 
quently the ſummer ſolſtice at the fit- 
teenth degree of cancer. Meto fixed the 
ſummer ſolſtice at the eighth degree of 
cancer, a year before the peloponeſian 
war. Now fince one degree anſwers to 
the retrograde motion of the equinoxial 
points in 72 years, there are ſeven times 
72 years from the expedition of the ar- 
gonauts to the beginning of the pelopo- 
neſian war; that is $04 years, and not 
507 years, as the Greeks affirm. By 
combining theſe two different proofs, 
Sir Tfaac concludes, that the expedition 
of the argonauts ought to be placed 909 
years before Jeſus Chriſt, and not 1400, 
as is generally believed; and therefore 
that the creation of the world ought to 
be placed about goo years later than 
chronologiſts generally place it. 
Eyocna f the deluge. According to the 
hebrew text, there are 1656 years from 
the creation to the deluge; 1307, ac- 
cotding to the Samaritan; '2242, ac- 
cording to Euſebius and the Septuagint ; 
2256, according to Joſephus and the > ep- 
Ade and 2262, according to Julius 
: ricanus, Petavius, and the Septuagint. 
In re tre hebrew text, this epocha 
3 in the year 2366 of the julian 
; criod. | | 

| Eroctta of the olympiads, uſed” principally 
by the Greeks, bad its origin from the 


olympic games, which were celebrated at 


the Beginning of every fifth year. This 


epocha begins 776 years before the in- 
_ ©  earnation,-or in the 3958 of the julian 
period. 
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ports his opinion, are of two different 
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Varronan EPOCHA of the Building of Rows 
is fixed 753 years before our Savio 5 
birth, and in the 396 f of the julian pe! * 

Erconx & Mabondſar king of Halylin, 
made uſe of by Ptolemy, Centorim; 
and ſeveral other authors, began 5 
years before the incarnation, and in ths 
3967 of the julian period, 

Julian Epoch. The firſt year of Julius 
Cæſar's correcting the calendar ſtands 4c 

ears before our Saviour's birth, and co. 
mcides with the 4669 of the julian pericd. 

Erocna of Chriſt. The chriſtian world 
generally reckoned from the = © 
the creation, the building of Ro he 
conſuls regiſter, or the emperor's reign, 
till about 500 years after Chriſt, when 
the epocha of the nativity of our bleſſed 
Lord was introduced by Dionyſius Exi- 
guus. He began his account from the 
conception or incarnation properly called 
Lady-day. Moſt countries in Europe, 
however, at preſent reckon from the fr} 
of January next following, except the 
court of Rome, where the epocha of the 
incarnation ſtill obtains for the date of 
their bulls and briefs. But here we are 
to obſerve, that there are different opi- 
nions touching the year of our Saviour's 
birth. Capellus and Kepler fix it at 
about the 748th year from the building 
of Rome, Deckar and Petavins place 
the incarnation in the 749th of Rome. 

Scaliger and Voſſius make it fall on the 


751ſt of Rome. Dionyſius Exiguus, | 


Bede, Sc. fix the birth of our Saviour to 
the year 751 of Rome; the diverſity of 
theſe opinions proceeding from the 4ifh- 
culty of fixing Herod the preat's death, 
who, as is evident from the evangelilts, 
was living at our Saviour's birth, the tax. 
ation of Cyrenius, and the time of ou: 
Saviour's beginning his miniſtry, But 
let this be as it will, it is generally agreed, 

' that as to computation and uſe, the com- 
mon epocha is to be followed, which 
places the birth of Chriſt in the 4713th of 
the julian period, although the true birth 
rather correfponds with 
ſame period. 

Droclefian Eyoc HA, or EPOCH A of mart). 
called allo the æra of the'copthi or Egyp- 
tians, © becauſe the emperor Dt oc)etiar 
made à great many martyrs in Egypt, 
begins In the yeatz83 of our lord, and 
the 4997 of the julian period. 

ErocHa the hegira, or flight of Maho- 
met, uſed among the Turks, is the ye! 
af the julian period 534 55 anfwering ' 
the year of Chriſt 622, 


e47171thof the 


LI 


h of the 


narty! 
r Egyp- 
zoclehan 
| Egypt, 
ord, and 


* Maho- 
the yet 
ering 70 
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of the julian period, 5345, antwering to 
the year 622. ; : 
To reduce the years of one epocha to thole 
of another, obſerve the following rule: 
add the given year of an cpecha to the 
year of the julian period cor-eiponding 
with its rie, and that will give the year 
of the period. 

For example, if to 17 c, the preſent year 
of the chriſtian epocha, we add 4713, 
the year of the julian period correſpond- 
ing with its rile, the ſum, 6467, will be 
the preſent year of the julian period: now 
if we ſubtract from the year thus found, 
the year of the julian period corre{pondivg 
with the riſe of any epocha, the remain— 
der ſhews the true method of making a 
juſt connexion betwixt that epocha and 
che known year of Chriſt. 

Again, if we want to find the year of 
the julian period correſponding to a given 
year betore Chriſt, we ſubtract the given 
vear from 4714, and the remainder is the 
year required, : 

Spaniſh EPOCHA. See the article RA. 
LPODE, in lyric poetry, the third or .laſt 
part of the ode, the antient ode being 
divided intq ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, and 
epode. Seekhe articles ODE, Sc. 

The epode was ſung by the prieſts, ſtaud- 
ing fill before the altar, after all the 
turns and returns of the ſtrophe and an- 
tiſtrophe, and was not confined to any 
precite number or kind of veries. 

The epode is now a gen: ral name for all 
kinds of little verſes that follow one or 
more great ones, of what kind ſocver 
they be; and in this ſenſe, a pentameter 
is an epode after an hexameter. And 
as every little verſe, which being put after 
another, cloſes the period, is called epod- 
hence the ſixth book of Horace's odes is 
entitled Liver Ef, Book of Epodes, 
becauſe the verles are all alternately long 
and ſhort, and the ſhort ones generally, 
though not always, cloſe the {eaſe ol the 
long one. 


EPOMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, other- 


wilt called deitoides. Sce DELTOIDES. 


EPOPS, in ornithology, the variegated 


upupa. Sec the article UPUPAa, 


EPOPOETA, in poetry, the ſtory, fable, 


or tubjet treated of, in an epic poem. 
dee the article FABLE, 

The word is commonly uſed for the epic 
poem ittelf, See Keie po. 


EPOTIDES, in the naval architecture of 


tac autients, two thick blocks of wosd, 


Lier; 


Yezdvierd, or Perfian EPOCHA, is the vear 


E U 
one on each fide the prow of a galley, 
jor warding off the blows of the roſtra of 


the enemy es veſſels. See GALLEY and 
ROSTRUM. 


EPPINGEN, a town of Germany, fituated 


about ten miles north of Hailbron. 


EPSOM, a town of Surry, about fiſteen 


miles ſouth-weſt of London; much re- 
ſorted to on account ot its medicinal wa- 
ters ; from which the bitter purging falt 
being firſt extracted, got the name of 
Eplom- ſalt. At preient, however, the 
bitter purging falt is procured from the 
bittern, remaining a'ter the cryſtalliza- 
tion of common falt ; and this is found 
to auſwer all the purpoſes of that firſt ob- 
tamed from Eplom- waters, and goes bx 
I'S name. 

F pom alt is eſteemed gocd in colics, the 
icurvy, diabetes, loſs of appetite, the 
racumatiim, jaundice, hypochondriac at- 
tection, and other chronic complaints. 
The beſt way of taking it is with any 
chalybeate waters, as thoſe of 'Tunbridge ; 
tor inſtance, a Cram, or a dram and an 
half, diſſolved in the three or four firſt 
draughts. 


EPTACTIS, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſtar- 


fiſh, with ſeven rays. 
STAR-FISH, 


Sec the article 


EPULIDES, or ParvuLIDEs, in ſurgery. 


See the article PAgULIDEs, 


EPULONES, in roman antiquity, minifters 


who aflitted at the tacritices, and had the 
care of the ſacred banquet committed to 
them. At firſt they were only three in 
number, but afterwards increated to ſeven. 
Their othce was, to give notice when 
*eaits were to be held in honour of the 
gods; and, to take care that nothing 
was wanting towards the celebration, 


EPULOTICS, zzenchina, the fame with ci- 


catrizants. Sec CICATRIZANTS. 


EQU ABLE, an appellation given to ſuch 


motions as always continue the (ame in 
degree of velocity, without being either 
accelerated cr retarded. 

When two or more bodies are uniformly 
accelerated or retarded, with the ſame 
mcrexe or diminution of velocity in each, 
they are {ud to be equably accelerated or 
retarded; 


EQUAL, a term of relation between two 


or more things of the lame magnitude, 
quantity, or quality. 

Mathematict:ns ſpeak of equal lines, an- 
gles, figures, circles, ratios, ſolids, Sc. 
dee the articles LIN H, ANGIE, Cc. 


- B EQUALITY, 


N 
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EQU 
EQUALITY, that agreement between two 
or more things, whereby they are deno- 
minated equal. 

The equality of two quantities, in alge- 
bra, is denoted by two parallel lines 
placed between them: thus, 4+ 2 =6, 
that is, 4 added to 2, is equal to 6. 
EQUANIMITY, in ethics, denotes that 
even and calm frame of mind and temper, 
under good or bad fortune ; whereby a 
man appears to be neither puffed up, or 
overjoyed. with proſperity; nor ditpirit— 
ed, ſoured, or rendered uncaly by adver- 
ſity. See the articles ETHICS and 
PasSIONS. 

EQUANT, in the old aſtronomy, a circle 
deſcribed on the center of the deferent, 
for acccunting for the excentricity of the 
planets. See EXCENTRICITY, 
EQUATION, in algebra, the mutual com- 
paring two equal things of different de- 
nominations, or the expreſſion denoting 
this equality; which is done by ſetting 
the one in oppolition to the other, with 
the ſign of equality (=) between them : 
thus 35 35 4, or 3 feet i yard. Hence, 
if we put à for a foot, and b for a yard, 
we will have the equation 3 4 b, in al- 
gebraical characters. 

When a problem is propoſed to be re- 
ſolved by means of equations, the firſt 
thing to be done 1s to form a clear con- 
ception of the conditions and nature of 
it; taking care to ſubſtitute the firſt let- 
ters of the alphabet for known quanti- 
ties, and the laſt letters of the alphabet 
tor unknown ones. Then by due rea- 
ſoning from the conditions of the queſ- 
tion, let the quantities concerned therein 
be juſtly ſtated, and carefully compared; 
ſo that their relation to one another may 
appear, and the difference, which ren— 
ders them unequal, be diſcovered; and, 
conſequently, the ſame thing found ex- 
preſſible two ways, or brought into an 
equation, or ſeveral equations indepen- 
dent on each other. And here it is to 
be obſerved, 1. That if there are as many 
equations given, as there are quantities 
ſought, then the queſtion has a determi— 
nate number of ſolutions, or is truly li- 
mited, wiz. each quantity ſought hath 
but one ſingle value. Thus, ſuppoſe a 
queſtion propoſed concerning the age of 
three perſons, was conditioned as fol- 
lows, w2z. the ſecond is ſeven years older 
than the firſt, the age of the third is triple 
that of the firſt and ſecond, and the ſum 
of all their ages is 68. Required the age 
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of each. In order to bring this queſtion 
to an equation, put x for the age of the 
firtt ; then will the age of the ſecond be 
& + 7, and the age of the third 62+ 12; 
the ſum of all their ages z+2+7 + 
62+21= 68, So that here is but 
one equation given, and one quanti'y 1e- 
quired, diz. the age of the firſt, 2. 
When the number ot the quantities ſought 
exceed the number ot the given equa- 
tions, the queſtion is capable of an inde— 
terminate nu:nhberot anſwers ; and, there— 
tore, can be but imperfe&tly determined. 
Reduttion of EQUATIONS. If the que- 
ſtion, when ſtated, is found to have a 
determinable number of ſolutions, then 
the equation, directly drawn from the 
conditions of the queſtion, mutt be re- 
duced into another, by equa! augmen- 
tation and diminution ; ſothat the known 
quantities may ſtand on one fide, and 
one ot the unknown quantities, or ſome 
power of it, on the other fide of the 
equation. This is called reduction ot 
equations, and depends upon a right ap- 
plication of the five following axioms : 
1. If equal quantities be added to equal 
quantities, the ſum of thoſe quantities 
will be equal. 2. If equal quantities 
be ſubtracted or taken from equal qu.n- 
tities, the quantities remaining will be 
equal. 3. If equal quantities be mul— 
tiplied by equal quantities, their product, 
will be equal. 4. If equal quantities 
be divided by equa] quantities, their quo— 
tients will be equal. 5. Quantities that 
are equal to one and the ſame thing, are 
alſo equal to one another. 
If theſe axioms be well underſtood, tlic 
reduction of equations will appear very 
lain, and the operations be caſily per- 
. 1. Reduction by tranſpoſit ion, i 
performed by transferring a quantity tv 
the other fide of the equation with a con- 
trary ſign ; er by equal addition, if the 
quantity be negative; and by equal tub- 
traction, if aſhrmative. Thus the equa 
tion x— 10:= 40, is reduccd by adding 
+ 10 to each ſide, and the reſult will b. 
the ſame as if — 10 had been tranſpoſes 
to the oppoſite ſide with the contrary i'gn; 
for x 10 4 10 40 4 10, is the fem: 
with x = 40 4 10, the — 10 and +2: 
deſtroying each other. In the ſame man. 
ner x + 10 g 40, is reduced to x 40 
— 10, by tranſpoſing the + 10 with 4 
contrary ſign. 2. Reduction is perform: 
by equal multiplication, in caſe there are 
fractional quantities; ſor by multiply'”s 
every 


be 
wl- 
1 
ities 
ſuo- 
that 
, are 


1 the 
verv 
per- 
on, 18 
de do 
1 cem- 
if the 
1 tub- 
equa 
dding 
vill be 
\ſpoſed 
y n; 
e ſom! 
d +17 
e IT alt: 


= 40 
with 4 
Formed 
here ate 
tiplyws 

every 


every term in the equation by the deno- 


minators of the fractions, it will be clear- 
ed of fractions: thus by multiplying every 
term of the equation = = 6 by the deno- 
a 
minator a, we will have z=ab. Again, 
3 2 
2 a 
it . a=z+a; then by 
c 
multiplying by the denominator c, we 
will have an equal equat:on free from 
fractions, viz. 2 T3 a TS a = 
cxTaα, or 23 +3a*+en=c2, the ac 
on each ſide being rejected, 3. By equal 
divition, as in the equation a & ce; for 
by dividing each fide by a, we will have 


a Xx 5 
* ( =. In the ſame manner, 
a a 


in the equation az +ez = cb, by divid- 
ing each fide by @ e, we get the equa- 
3 f 

tion Z= — . 4. Equations are clear- 

a e 

ed of ſurd quantities by involution: thus, 
if the equation be / @=6 ; then by in- 
volution or ſquaring each fide of the equa- 
tion, we have the cquation a = 36. If 
both ſides be fimilar ſurds, or of the ſame 
power, all that we have to do is to rejeRt 
the radical ſign: thus, for /a=yV/ d+c, 
we write a g , rejeAing the radical 
ſign of both, 5. When any fingle pow- 
er of the unknown quantity is on one 
ſide of the equation, evolve or extract the 
root of both ſides, according as the index 
of that power denotes, and their roots 
will be equal. Thus if zz = 25, by ex- 
traſting the root of each tide we have 
S = 5. In the ſame manner, if aaa= 
27, their cube roots will bs equal, wiz. 


a=3z. Or, if any compound power of 


the unknown quantity be on one tide of 
an equation, that hath a true root of its 
kind; then, by evolving both ſides of 
the equation, it will be expreſſed in lower 
terms: for example, a*+2ba+b*= 
d*, by evolving both tides, comes out 
a+b=d. 6. A proportion may be con- 
verted into an equation, aſſerting the pro- 
duct of the extremes to be equal to that 
of the mears ; or, any one of the ex- 
tremes may be made equal to the product 
of the means divided by the other ex- 
treme : thus, if 12 — K 1 4:1, then 
2 
12 - X 2K; and by tranſpoſing the 
x, we will have 4x=12, and divid- 
ing by 3, x = , by the preceding 
rules, 7. If any quantities be found on 
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both fictes of the equation, with the ſame 
hon prefixed, they may he taken away from 
both: thus, for z3x+b=qa+5, we lay 
z g. Alto, if all the quantities of 
the equation be multiplied or divided by 
the ſame quantity, it may be ſtruck out 
of them all: thus, if zax+-cab=$Sac, 
dividing by a, we have 3zx+ b=83cz 
and tranſpoſing 5+ and dividing by 3, 
8c—5b | 


we have x = „according to the 


3 
firſt and third rules. 8. Inſtead of any 
quuntity in an equation, you may ſubtti- 
tute another equal to it : thus, it 3x + 
= 24, and y=9g ; then 3x+9=24, 


1. Aſter 
an equation is formed, if you have only 
one unknown quantity, then, by the pre 
ceding rules, bring it to ſtand alone on 
one tide, ſo as to have none but known 
quantities on the other fide ; by which 
means you will diſcover its value. Thus, 
it the queſtion propoſed be that of the 
three perions ages already mentioned, 
the equation thence retuiting has been 
tound to be as in 


Example I. 


By queſt. j1jz+z+7+62 +21 =68 
1 tranlp, [28268 — 28 2 49 


2 8 3 bit age. 


Hence 4 
And 5 


Z+7=12= ſecond age. 
12+ 5X3=51=third age. 


Example II. 


ENS. 
4 

3 =x 
48 


and 3zx*=48 x by the ſecond rule, 
and 3x=48 by the ſeventh rule. 


and 3 +45 —16 by the third rule, 
3 


2. If there are two unknown quantities, 
then there mult be two equations ariſing 
from the conditions of the queſtion ; ſup- 
pole x and y. The rule is, to find a 
value of x or y from each of the equa- 
tions, and then by putting thele two va- 
lues equal to each other, there will ariſe 
a new equation involving only one un- 

7B 2 known 


EQU 


quantities themſelves, Sup- 


eff pore pole the quantities to he x 

— and y; then, by the que- 
os IF. fon, x+y=5, and x— 
X=d+Y y=d; whence x=s5—y= 


$—y=d+y d+y; and, by tranſpoſition, 
2Y=5—d 23=5—4; fo that divid- 
J=5—d ing by 2, we have y= 
. and by comparin 

= * 


x2 — 


2 the value of x, viz. 5—y, 


1414 


we find x 5 or 2x=25—5+d, 


2 

and dividing by 2, the value of & 
558, as expreſſed in the margin. 

2 

3. When in one of the given equations, 
the unknown quantity is of one dimen- 
ſion, and in the other of a higher dimen- 
ſion ; you mutt find a value of the un- 
known quantity trom that equation where 
it is of one dimenſion, and then raiſe that 
value to the power of the unknown quan- 
tity in the other equation; and by com- 
paring it, ſo involved, with the value 
you deduce from that other equation, 
you will obtain an equation that will have 
only one unknown quantity and its 
powers: that is, when you have two 
equations of dilferent dimenſions, if you 
cannot reduce the higher to the lame di- 
mention with the lower, you mult raiſe 


the lower to the ſame dimenſion with the 
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known quantity, which muſt be reduced 
by the tame rules as formerly. 

Example: let the ſums of two quantitics 
be 5s, and their difference d; let 5 and t he 
given, and let it be required to nnd the 


KQU 


and the difference of their {quares, being 
given, to find the quantities themiches. 
Suppote them to be x and 5, their fin 
5, and the ditterence of their {quares 2. 
Then, 


& 4092 
x*=y*=, 
NES —y 


A = —2533+y* 
x*-=d+y?, whence 
d+y*=s*—25y+3* 


421 — 25y 


4. If there are three unknown quantities, 
there muſt be three equations in order to 
determine them, by comparing which 
you may, in all cates, find an equation 
involving only one unknown quantity ; 
which may be relolved by the rules tor 
reduction of equations alcady men— 
tioned. 

From three equations involving any three 
unknown quantities, x, y, and 2, to de- 
duce two equations involving only two 
unknown quantities, the following rule 
will always ſerve : find three values of x 
from the three given equations; then, by 
comparing the firſt and ſecond value, you 
will find another equation involving only 
y and z: again, by comparing the fit 
and third, you will find another equation 
involving only y and ; and, lally, 
thoſe equations are to be 101ytd by tlic 
ſecond direction. 

Example: ſuppole 


12— 5 — K firſt 
20 — 25 — 32 


tecond Ii 
Yale 


18 z ] third 


py 


higher. | 
Example: the ſum of two quantities, 
x+y+zZ=12 
mY 2J +3 20 then x = 
— mel 1226 
3 2 
12—5— 82 


Theſe two laſt equations involve only y 
and x, and are to be reſolved by the tc- 
cond direction. Thus, 


$29=3+ 22 — 22 2 20-122 8 
57122228 

36 — 39 — 6K 2 24 — 25 — 2K 
— on 
wl.ence ,=3 ba ik 


12 — 4% lecond Value 


and 8—22=12—427 
2Z=12—TI=4+ 

== 
y{=8—22z)=4 
x(=12—z—32)=6 
This method is general, and will extend 
to all equations that involve thiee un- 
known quantities; but there are often 
eaſier and ſhorter methods, to deduce an 
equation 


* 


„ 0 _y 8 a 


xtend 
e un- 

often 
uce an 
uation 
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equation involving only one unknown 
quantity, which 1s belt learned from prac- 
wo _-* 

Sulution of quadraticEQUATIONS. 1, If, after 
the equation is reduced as directed above, 
and the unknown quantity brought to 
ſtand on one lide, it is found to be a ſimple 
ſquare power, all that you have to do is 
to evolve both ſides of the equation, by 
which means you will find the value of 
the ſimple unknown quantity. Thus, it 
xx=36 ; then, by evolution or extrac- 
tion, X=6. See EXTRACTION, 

2. In the ſolution of any queſtion, where 
vou have got an equation that involves 
only one unknown quantity, but involves 
at the ſame time the ſquare of that quan- 
tity, and the product of it multiplied by 
{ome known quantity; then you have 
what is called an adfected quadratic equa- 
tion, which may be reſolved by the fol- 
lowing rules; x. Tranſpoſe all the terms 


Add the ſquare of - 
2 
to both ſides, | 


Extract the root, 
_— 
Tranſpoſe , and 
RE 


{cre it is to be obſerved, that the ſquare 
root of any quantity, as 44, may be 
ra, or — a; and hence all quadratic 
equations admit of two ſolutions, Alſo, 
lince the ſquares of all quantities are po- 
litive, it is evident that the ſquare root of 


4 negative quantity is imagmary, and- 


cannot be aſſigned. However, the fol- 


lowing examples will illuftrate the rules 


for quadratic equations, 
Example I. The ſum of two quantities 


1s 32, and their product 240 ; required 
the quantities themſelves. Suppole them 


to de x and 5; then 
x+y=32; and x =q2—y 


xy=240z and x 2 4 


OG. 2 


— 


— 
— — aud 
- 


therefore 32 — y = 242 
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that involve the unknown quantity to 
one fide, and the known terms to the 
other ſide of the equation. 2. If the 
{quare of the unknown quantity is mul- 
tiplied by any cocthcient, you are to di- 
vide all the terms by that cocthcient, that 
the coefficient of the ſquare of the un- 
known quantity may be unit. 3. Add 
to both ſides the ſquare of half the co- 
efficient prefixed to the unknown quan- 
tity itlelf, and the fide of the equation 
that involves the unknown quantity will 
then be a complete ſquare. 4. Extract 


the ſquare root from both ſides of the 
equation, which you will find, on one. 


ſide, always to be the unknown quanti- 
ty with half the foreſaid coethcient ſub- 
joined to it; ſo that by tranſpoſing this: 
half, you may obtain the value of the 
unknown quantity expreſſed in known. 


terms. Thus, ſuppole the quadratic 
to equation be, 


y*+ay=5 
+a — — 


$ 2. 
and 325 — 7 2 240 
tranſpoſe, y* — 32 y = — 240 
add 16, 5 — 3254 256 = —240+256 
extrad , y—16==v/ 16 


and y==4/16+16=20 
* (320212 


Example II. Three merchants join flocks 

the ſtock, of the firſt was lets —— 
of the ſecond by 131. and the ſum of the- 
ſecond and third man's ſtock amounted 
to 175]. In trading they gained 48 1. 
more than their whole. ſtock was; and 
the firit man's ſhare of the gain was 781. 
required each manè's ſtock and ſhare of. 
the gain? unite) 


Suppoſe 1 K, y, , to repreſent each man's ſtock, 
Then $ 2[x+y+2=5= the whole ſtock, 
3 |5+48= the whole gain, 
2 4] x+13z= 
By the queſtion 3 53+ 2= . 
sT | 6)/x+3+#=175+x 


—_— 
— 


——— — 


ii 
: 
| 
: 


3 


——ä’4üG6ä — — —ä̈—äꝓ6 
— er 
= — 


— 


EU 


' 2, 6 71 $=17;+x 
7, 3 | $] +48 =223+x 
By the queſtion 9 


x*+145x= 13650 
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175 +x:223+X::x:73 
x*+ 223zx =78x+13550 


i1[)|iz|x*+145x+5256,25 =18906,2 5 
12 wiv? 13 x+72,5=v/ 18906,25 = 13735 
13 — 72,5 [14] X=137,5 — 72,5 =65 

14,4 |[15|y=x+13=78 

57175 [16] z=175—y=97 

Then | 17 


And | 18 


Solution of cubic EQUATIONS. The ſecond 
term of a cubic equation can be taken 
away, ſo that it will be transformed to 
this form x kX +qx+r =o. See the 
article TRANSFORMATION. j 

Let us ſuppoſe that x=a+6b; and x3 

+gx+r=a*+3a*b+3ab*+63+ 
qxr+r=a3+;zabxa+b+d*+qr+ 
r=a3+3abx+b53 +gqx+Þr= (by ſup- 
poſing 3ab=—ga?+b3 +r =o. But 


65+78+97 +43 = 288 the whole gain 
J's gain=931. 128. and z's = 116]. $5, 


; 

48 2 and b3 = — 2 11 and con- 
7— 

ſequently a — cones oz; or, 4 


3 
LESS (0 Suppoſe a = , and you 
— 27 


1 3 
have z*+rz = 7_ ; which is a quadia- 
2 


tic, the reſolution whereot gives 


—— 


— SCANT, 
Au ch 
5 4 N L. 
3 * - 4r= 0} T2, 
in whichexpreſſions there are only known 
quantities. This method is commonly 
called Cardan's rule. 
But when, in a cubic equation x3 —q x 
r, q is negative; in this caſe the ex- 


preſſion Vir, will be tranſ- 


formed into V/ Fr * —;4 9* 3 Which root 
becomes impoſſible, or imaginary, when 
35-9? 1s greater than 4, as being the 
ſquare root of a negative quantity. And 
t, even in this caſe, the root x may 
be a real quantity ; though algebraiſts 
have not, hitherto, been able to find a 
real expreſſion of its value, See the ar- 
ticle IRREDUCIBLE, | 
Again, by cubic equation may be re- 
duced to this form, and the value of x 
diſcovered, without exterminating the ſe- 
cond term, 


& — 35% r— 39 K — 27 


5 =0; which 
TAIT. 
by ſuppoſing x = z + p, will he reduced 


to ZzI&—3qz—2r =o, in which the 
ſecond term is wanting. But, from what 
is advanced above, it follows that 2 = 


— 


3 3 no ices 
Vr+ V 95 +V r— Vr 
= (if you ſuppoſe that the cubic root of 
the binomial r + 4/ r* — q* is m+ Way 
= NIN -V 2 u. And,, 
ſince Xx=z+þ, it follows that &ð ffn. 
But, as the ſquare root of any quantity 
is twofold, ſo the cubic root is threefold, 
and can be expreſſed three different ways. 
See the article RooT, 

Example: let it be required to find the 
roots of the equation x —12x*+ 41x 
— 42 . 


Comparing 


2M, 

intity 
fold, 
ways. 


id the 
- 41% 


"aring 
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Comparing the coefficients of tlüs equation 
with theſe of the general equation, vir. 
x3—3px*—398,. —27 

+ 3*3* — $=0, you 

+ 3/4 

will find 3% = 12, fo that þ=4; 3þ* 
—39 (=48—39) =41, lothat q=2; 
1%. & n A- 
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and 359 —f*—z2r (= —36—27) = 42 
ſo that r=3. And conſequently r *— 
P=9— 345 == 25, and r＋ = 
=? =. Now the cubic root of 
this binomial is found to be — 1 + 


24 (=m+\/z); whence 


a. x=pþ—m—Y — jn=4+ : N= 5-223. 
35. * e . 
So that the three roots of the propoſed equation are 2, 3, and 7, 


Solation of biguadratic Eu ATIoxs. The 
roots of theſe may be found by reducing 
them to cubic ones, thus: 

Let the ſecond term be taken away, as 
directed under the article TRANSFOR- 
MATION of equatz97s, 

And let the equation that reſults, be &“ 
k+qx*+rx+5= o. Suppoſe this bi- 
quadratic to be the product of theie two 
quadratic equations. 


- x* Tex T= o. 
x* —ex+g=0 
a* ** +f 
+eg 1 
48 2 Xx+/g= 0 


Where e is the coefficient of x in both 
equations, but affected with contrary 
fizns ; becauſe when the ſecond term is 
wanting in an equation, the ſum of the 
allrmative roots mult be equal to the ſum 
of the negative. 

Compare now the propoſed equation with 
the above product, and the reſpective 
terms put equal to each other, will give 
t+g—e* =q, eg—ef=r, and fg =. 
Whence it follows, that f+g=q+e?, ard 


Arg; and conſequently, T4 
e 

+g-f(=2g)=9+e" +=» and g = 

(+02 += 


©. In the ſame manner you 


2 

will find, by ſubtraction, &c. f = 
„ 

91e — 


, 


and fxg(=1) = xq+ 


290 pet — 95 and, multiplying by 
e 


4e*, and ranging the terms, you have 
this equation, e + 29e*+g* — 45 Xe? 
ro. Suppoſe e g, and it be- 


comes y3 +2qy* +$4q*—45Xy —1r*=0, 
an equation whoſe roots are to be diſco- 
vered by the method of reſolving cubic 
equations. 

'Then the values of y being found, their 
ſquare roots will give e (ſince y=e*;) 
and having e, you will find / and g, 


g+e? — 
from the equations 7 L, and 
2 
91e 8 
e 


422 —— Laſtly, extracting the 


roots of the roots of the equations x*+ex+ 
To, and x*—ex+g=0, you will had 
the four roots of the biquadratic x+* 
TT KT g,; for either x= — 
Je Vie J, or æ = Tie V lei-. 
Or you may find the roots of a biquadratic, 
without taking away the ſecond term. 
Suppoſe it to be of this form, 
* a - 28 7 _ 
pI refuges =o 
then the values of x will be 


x =f—a 2 / Ptgmat—— 


27 
and x aN * 
where a* is equal to the root of the cu- 
bic equation 

171 2 pr 2 
5 ＋ "uy dy—rf =o. 
Every equation has as many roots, as the 
unknown quantity of the firſt term has 
dimenſions, or as the exponent thereot 
contains units. See the articles RooT 
and EXPONENT. _ 
All equations have as many affirmative 
roots as there are permutations of ſigns; 
and as many negative roots as there are 
ſucceſſions of them: thus, in the qua- 
dratic x* + x = go, there is only one 


ſucceſſion 


15 
1 
1 

* 

" 4 
B 
'F 


— Bios O_o 
- 
- 


= 4 
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faceeffion of ſigns, + + and one per- 
mutation of them, + — ; hence the 
equation has two roots, one athrmative 
+2, and the other negative — 3. Allo 
in the cubic equation x — Xx 10x 
+24=0, there are two permutations of 
ſigns, + — and — +; and only one 
ſucceſſion — — : hence its roots are 
found to be two affirmative +2 and 
+4, and only one negative — 3. 

For the methods of approximating to the 
roots of equations, by means of their li- 
mits and lerieſes, ſee the articles LimiT 

and SERIES. 

Conſtruction of EQUaTIONS. See the ar- 

ticle CONSTRUCTION. 

Exponential FQUaTION. See the article 

_ EXPONENTIAL. 

Tranſcendental EQUATION, See the article 
T RANSCENDENTAL. 

Annual EQUaTION of the mean motion 
of the tun, and moon*s apogee and nodes. 
The annual equation of the tun's mean 
motion depends upon the excentricity of 
the earth's orbit round him, and is 167 
ſuch parts, of which the mean diſtance 
between the fun and the earth is 1000; 
whence ſome have called it the equation 
of the center, which, when greatett, is 
10 f6 20!!, 

The equation of the moon's mean motion 
is 117 4o#,; of the apogee, 20“; and of 
its node, 97 30”. 

Theſe four annual equations are always 
mutually proportionable to each other; 
fo that when any of them is at the greateſt, 
the three others will alſo be greateſt; and 
when one diminiſhes, the reſt diminiſh in 
the ſame ratio. Wherefore the annual 
Equation of the center of the ſun being 
given, the other three correſponding 
equations will be given; ſo that one table 
of the central equations will ſerve for 

EuATLOoN of à curve, an equation ex- 
preſſing the nature of a curve, the rela- 
tion between an abcils and a correſpond- 
ing ordinate, or the relation of their 
fluxions. See the article CURVE. 

EqQuaT10N gf time, in aſtronomy and chro- 

- nology, the reduction of the apparent 

time or motion of the ſun, to equable, 

mean, or true time. 
The difference between true and apparent 
time ariſes from two cauſes, the excentri- 
city of the earth's orbit, and the obli- 
uity. of the ecliptic. Thus, 
1 ie earth revolved in the plane of the 
equator, and in a cucle about the ſun, 
5 a 


then would the angle ASB (pl. XxCIII. 
hg. 3. no 1.) and conſequently the ang! 
eBm, be always of the ſame quantity; and, 
therefore, the time of deſcribing the fad 
angle, eB n, would always be equal ; 
and the ſolar days and hours be equal 
among th: mielves. But neither of the; 
two cales have place in natwe ; for the 
earth's orbit being an elliptis, her an- 
nual motion cannot be equable, or the 
angle AS B (ibid.) deſcribed in the fame 
ſpace of time, will not be always qa! ; 
ſince, in the aphelium, the velocity oi the 
earth will be lets than in the perihelium, 
and conſequently the arch AB, and the 
fimilar arch em, will be leſs; and, there- 
fore, likewiſe the time of deſcribing it, 
But the moſt conſiderable part of the 
equation of time is that which arites from 
the plane of the earth's orbit, or ecly. 
tic, being inclined to that of the equator, 
or plane of the diurnal motion. I oexplai; 
this, let Y Ly (ibid. no 2.) be a temi- 
circle of the ecliptic, and ꝙ I of the 
equinoCtial, S the center of the tun, and 
A that of the earth, in the third quarter 
of the ecliptic, Hf ; / the meridian 
paſſing through the true ſun 8, and us 
apparent place at I, in the firit quarter of 
the ecliptic Vr. Suppoſe now the mo- 
tion of the earth in every relpe& equable, 
and firſt that it ſet out ſrom S, and bro, 
ceeded in the equinoctial in a given tine 
to D; the ſun would apparently delcribe, 
in the ſame time, the arch of the cqui— 
noctial v I. Again, ſuppoſe it ſet out 
from the fame point, , and ſpent the 
ſame time, with the tame equable veloci- 
ty, in the ecliptic, it would arrive to the 
point A; to that the arch A A —<Þ, 
and I- C. Then it is eviden;, 
as the earth revolves about its axis from 
weſt to eaſt, the meridian of any place 
will firſt arrive at the fun I, in the ccli- 
ptic, and afterwards at the fun C, in the 
equinoctial; that is, the time of noon by 
the ſun in the ecliptic will be ſoover than 
that hy the fun in the equinoctial, by 
the quantity of the aich D, turned 1:10 
time. 
Now the arch D = BC is the diſterence 
of the ſun's longitude I or ) C, and 
his right aſcenſion Y B. Draw ge pa. 
rallel to DC, and the angle A will 
be equal to the angle DS), and the arch 
ef fimilar to the arch Db. Thereto:e, 
the time in which the meridian þ/ e- 
volves into the ſituation eg, i» that which 
18 
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equate it with the time of the equinoctial 
noon, in the firſt and third quarters of the 
ecliptic. In the ſecond and fourth quar- 
ters the ſaid equation is to be ſubtracted, 
as would eaſily appear, by making the 
ſame conſtruction there. 

Since, in different parts of the quadrant 
this arch Dh, or BC, is of different 
lengths, the equation of time will be a 
variable quantity; and, therefore, as the 
motion and-time meaſured by the fun in 
the equinoCtial is always equal, it follows 
that the times meaſured by the ſun in the 
ecliptic muſt be always unequal ; or, in 
other words, the ſolar days ure ſometimes 
ſhorter, ſometimes longer, than the equal 
time meaſured out in the equinottial, 


* As the true motion of the earth precedes 
be its mean motion in the firſt ſemi-circle of 
1 anomaly, and is preceded by the mean in 
E” the ſecond, it follows, that while the 
— earth is going from the aphelium to the 
. perihelium, or while the ſun apparently 
ni moves from the apogzum to the perigæ- 
the um, the apparent time will be before the 
and 


mean; and, in the other ſemi- circle of 
rter anomaly, it will be after it. The differ- 


han ence of theſe motions, converted into 
ns time, is the equation of time in this re- 
er ot ſpe&, and is to be ſubtracted from the 
mo- apparent time to gain the mean, or added 
able, to the mean to gain the apparent, in the 
pro: firſt ſemi-circle of anomaly; and, vice 
time verſa, in the latter. 

cribe, Both theſe parts of the equation of 
equi- time are calculated by aſtronomers for 
et out every degree ot the ſun's longitude in tue 
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is to be added to the ecliptic noon, to. 
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ecliptic, and diſpoſed in tables with di- 
rections for adding or ſubtracting, as the 
cale requires; by which means the true 
equal time may, at all times, be had. 
From what has been ſaid it appears, that 
the apparent time, or that thewn by a 
ſun-dial, is but four days in the whole 
year the fame with the mean or equal 
time, ſhewn by a good clock or watch, 
VIZ. about April +5, June 17, Avg. 31, 
and Dec. 24. Itis alto remarkable, that 
about the third of Novgmber the equa- 
tion is greateſt of all, abel being then 
about 16013 flower than tun dials. 

As, therefore, the ſolar days are unequal, 
the hours muſt be ſo of courſe; and, ac- 
cording as the above- mentioned cauſes, 
which are independent on each other, 
concur, or counteract each other, this in- 
equality is more or leſs. Beſides, as the 
former of theſe cauſes, wiz. the excen- 
tricity of the earth's orbit, is affected by 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes, tables of 
the equation of time, made tor any year, 
muſt continually afterwards deviate more 
and more from the truth; yet, as this va- 
riation is extremely (low, the ſame tables 
may very well ſerve for an age, or more, 
without any ſenſihle error. 

Here follows a table of the equation of 
time, calculated for the new or gregorian 
ſtyle, and ſhewing how much equal or 
true time 1s faſter or flower than apparent 
time, tor every day throughout the year 
or, which comes to the ſame thing, how 
many minutes and ſeconds a good clock or 


watch is ſaſter or flower than a good ſun- 
dial, 
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See the article GLOBE. 
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As to the equerries of the crown-ſtable, 
they have this diſtin appellation, as 
being employed in mounting, managing, 
and breaking the ſaddle-horſes for his 
majeſty's uſe, and holding his ſtirrup. 

EQUES AURATUS, is uſed for a knight 
batchelor, called auratus, q. d. gilt, be- 
cauſe antiently none but 1 were 
allowed to beautify their armour, or other 
habiliments for war, with gold. 

This term is not uſed in law, but in- 
ſtead of it miles & chevalier are made 
uſe of. 

EQUESTRIAN srarur, ſignifies the 
ſtatue of a perſon mounted on horſeback. 

EQUESTRIAN ORDER, among the Romans, 
ignified their knights, or equites; as 
alſo their troopers, or horſemen in the 
field ; the firſt of which orders ſtood in 
contradiſtinction to the ſenators, as the 
laſt did to the foot, military, or infantry : 
each of theſe diſtinctions was introduced 
into the ſtate by Romulus. See the ar- 
ticles SENATOR and PyDIr ES. 

EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an epi- 
thet given to figures, whoſe angles are 
all equal : ſuch are a ſquare, an equila- 
teral triangle, &c. 

EWICRURAL, in geometry, the ſame 
with iſoſceles. See the article ISOSCELES. 

EQUICULUS, or EqQuULEYs. See the 
article EQUULE Us. 

EQUIDIFFERENT NUMBERS, in arith- 
mettc, are of two kinds. 1. Continually 
equidifferent is when, in a ſeries of three 
numbers, there is the ſame difference 
between the firſt and ſecond, as there is 
between the ſecond and third; as 3, 6, 9. 
And, 2. Ditcretely equidifferent, is when 
in a ſeries of four numbers or quantities, 
there 1s the ſame difference between the 
firſt and ſecond, as there is between the 
third and fourth : ſuch are 3, 6, 7, 10. 

EQUIDISTANT, an appellation given 
to things placed at equal diſtance from 
ſome fixed point, or place, to which they 
are referred. 

EWILATERAL, in general, ſomething 
38 equal ſides, as an equilateral 
angle. 

EQUILATERAL HYPERBOLA, one whoſe 
tranſverſe diameter is equal to its para- 
meter; and ſo all the other diameters, 
equal to their parameters: in ſuch an 
hyperbola, the aſymptotes always cut 
one another at right angles in the center. 
Its moſt ſimple equation, with regard to 
the tranſverſe axis, is y*=x* — 4; 
and, with regard to the conjugate, y* 
= #* + a, when à is the ſemitrans- 


Wig 


EQU 
verſe, or ſemiconjugate. The length of 
the curve cannot be found by means of 
the quadrature of any ſpace, of which a 
conic ſection is any part of the peri- 
meter, See the article HYPERROLA. 


EQUILIBRIUM, in mechanics, is when 


the two ends of a lever or ballance hang 
ſo exactly even and level, that neither 
doth aſcend or deſcend, but keep in a 
poſition parallel to the horizon; which 
1s occaſioned by their being both charged 


with an equal weight. 


EQUIMULTIPLES, in arithmetic and 


E 


geometry, are numbers or quantities 
multiplied by one and the ſame number 
or quantity, Hence, 7 are 
always in the fame ratio to each other, 
as the ſimple quantities before multipli- 
cation: thus, it 6 and 8 are multiplied by 
4, the equimultiples 24 and 32 will be 
to each other, as 6 to 8. 


QUINOCTIAL, in aſtronomy, a great 


circle of the celeſtial globe, whoſe poles 
are the poles of the world. 

It is fo called, becauſe whenever the fun 
comes to this circle, the days and 
night; are equal all over the giobe ; being 
the ſame' with that which the ſun ſeems 
to deſcribe, at the time of the two equi- 
noxes of ſpring and autumn. See the 
article EQUINOX. 

All ſtars, directly under this circle, have 
no declination, and always riſe due eaſt, 
and ſet full weſt. The hour circles are 
drawn at right angles to it, paſſing thro? 
every fifteenth degree ; and the parallels 
to it are called parallels of declination. 


See the articles DECLINATION and 
CIRCLE. 
2 ax COLURE, COLURE, 
< [Dial, D1aAL. 
& | Hour, FR 
LINE, See) L1NE. 
= ( OcciventT, OCCIDENT. 
2) ORIENT, ORIENT. 
IJ Por, Se. Poix r, Cc. 


EQUINOX, the time when the ſun enters 


either of the equinoctial points, where 
the ecliptic interſe&ts the equinoctial. See 
the preceding article. 

It is ſo called, becauſe when the fun is 
in theſe points, the days and nights are 
of an equal length all the world over. 
As the ſun is in one of them, in the 
ſpring, viz. March 2oth, it is called 
the vernal equinox ; and in the other, 
in autumn, viz. September 23d, it is 


called the autumnal equinox. 


Preceſſion of the EQUINOXES. See the ar- 


ticle PRECESSION. 
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EQUINUS rparBaTvus, in aſtronomy, a 
kind of comet, called allo hippeus. See 
the article Hippevs. 

EQUINUS VENTER, among chemiſts. See 
the article VENTER EQUI. 

EQUIPOLLENCE, in logic, is when 
there is an equivalence, or agreement, 
either as to the nature of the thing, or 
as to the grammatical ſenſe of any two, 
or more propoſitions ; that is, when two 
propoſitions ſignify one and the ſame 
thing, though they expreſs it after dif- 
ferent manners. 

EQUISELE, or Equ1sEL1s, in ichthyolo- 
gy, the ſame with the guaracapema. 

EQUISELIS is alſo the name of a two- 
winged fly, reſembling the hornet both 


in ſize and ſhape. 

EQUISETUM, HoRsETaiL, in botany, 
a genus of the cryptogamia claſs of plants, 

and order of filices, or ferns ; the fruc- 
tifications of which are diſpoſed on an 
oblong ſpike, and are of an orbicular 
figure, dividing in various angles from 
the bale. The plant itſelf conſiſts of 
jointed ſtalks, in ſome ſimple, in others 
branched ; producing ſetæ, or ſmaller 
diviſions, of the ſame ſtructure with the 
larger ones. 
Horſe-tail is accounted vulnerary, and 
aſtringent, and therefore preſcribed in 


hemorrhages, and injuries of the kidnies 
and bladder, 


EQUITATA conrors. See ConorT. 

EQUITY, in a general ſenſe, the virtue of 
treating all other men according to 
common reaſon and juſtice, or as we 
would be gladly treated ourſelves, when 
we underſtand aright what is our due. 
See the article JUSTICE. | 
Equity is ſaid to be of two kinds, the one 
of which abridges, and takes from the 
letter of the law, whilſt the other en- 
larges, and adds thereto. The firſt is a 
Correction of the law, generally made 
in that part wherein it fails, or is too 
ſevere, as where it is cnacted that who- 
ſocter commits ſuch a thing ſhall be 
deemed a felon, and ſuffer death : here, 
if a madman, or an infant, that has no 
diſcretion, commit the ſame, they ſhall 
not he deemed felons, nor ſuffer death 
for it; and where a perſor, to ſave his 
life, kills another that aſſaults him, 
tho' in general all killing is felony, this, 
by the law of reafon, will be excuted. 
The other equity is defined to be an 
ex'cenlion of the words of the law to 
uses uncxprefied, yet having the lame 
reaſon: as for example, the Hatt: which 
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ordains, that in an action of debt againſt 
executors, he that appears by diftrel; 
ſhall anſwer ; this, by equity, extends to 
adminiſtrators, for ſuch of them as ap- 
pears firſt ſhall, by the equity of the 
{ſaid act, anſwer, becauſe they are of the 
like kind and degree. 

EqQuiITY of redemption, in our law, is ap- 
Died to mortgages, as where money 
being due on a mortgage, the mortgagee 
is deſirous to bar the mortgager's equity 
of redemption, that is, his right to re- 
deem the mortgage. In this caſe the 
mortgagee may oblige the mortgager, 
either to pay the money, or to be fore- 
cloſed of his equity of redemption. The 
practice is to exhibit a bill, to which 
anſwer being put in, and a decree ob- 
tained, a maſter of that court certifics 
what is due for principal, intereſt, and 
colts, which is to be paid within the time 
limited by the decree, and thereupon the 
eſtate mortgaged is to be reconveyed to 
the mortgager, otherwiſe for default of 
payment, the mortgager 1s decreed to be 
torecloſed from all equity of redemption, 
and abſolutely to convey the mortgaged 
premiſes to the mortgagee. See the ar- 
ticle MORTGAGE. 

EquirtY alſo frequently ſignifies the court 
of chancery, where controverſies are 
determined according to the exact rules 
of equity and conſcience, by mitigating 
the rigor of the common law; though 
even by the common and ſtatute law 
there is alſo an equity. See the article 
CHANCERY, 
Equitas ſequitur legem, is an old maxim 
in law, but from the great increaſe of ſuſts 
in chancery, ſome have thought ft to 
give it this conſtruction, that in all 
cauſes, after a man hath been at law, 
he muſt go to equity. i 

EQUIVALENT, an appellation given to 
things which agree in nature, or other 
circumſtances, as force, virtue, &c. 

EQUIVOCAL TER Aus, or WORDS, among 
logicians; are thoſe which have a doubt- 
ful, or double meaning. 

According to Mr. 2 the doubtſul- 
neſs and uncertainty ot words has its 
cauſe more in the ideas themſelves, than 
in any incapacity of the words to gn 
them; and might be avoided, would 
people always ule the ſame term to de- 
note the ſame idea, or collection of ideas: 
but, adds he, it is hard to find a di{cour'e 
on any ſubject where this is the case; 3 
practice which can only be imputed to 
tolly, or great diſhoneſty ; fince a man, 
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EqQuivOCAL CAUSE. 
EQUIVOCAL GENERATION, 


E QU 


in making up his accompts, might with 
as much fairneſs uſe the numeral cha- 
racers ſometimes for one, ſometimes tor 
another collection of unities. 


EQUIVOCAL ACTION is, where the effect 


is of a different kind from the cauſe pro- 
ducing it. 

See CAUSE. 

the pro- 
quction of animals, without the inter- 
courſe between the ſe.:es, by the influ- 
ence of the ſun or ſtars, &c. 

The equivocal generation of plants, is 
their production without ſeed, in the or- 
dinary courſe of nature. See the article 
GENERATION. 

This kind of generation is now quite 
exploded by the learned. Mr. Ray is 
clearly of opinion, that there is no ſuch 
thing as ſpontaneous or equivocal ge- 
neration; but that all animals are the 
iſſue of parents of the ſame ſpecies with 
themſelves; and with him agree Redi, 
Willughby, and Lifter. This laſt au- 
thor hath fully refuted the vulgar notion, 
that horſe-hairs, thrown into water, will 
become animated bodies; by ſhewing, 
that appearances of this rind are hair- 
worms bred in the bodies of other in- 


ſects, and particularly ot the common 
black beetle. 


EQUIVOCATION, in ethics, the erime 


ot wiltully uſing equivocal terms. See 
the article EQUIvOCaL. 


EQUULEUS, or EcuULEvs, in antiquity, 


a Kind of rack uled for extorting a con- 
feſſion, at firſt chiefly practiſed on ſlaves, 
but afterwards made ule of againſt the 
chriſtians, 

The equuleus was made of wood, hav- 
ing holes at certain diſtances, with a 
ſcrew, by which the criminal was ſtretch- 
ed to the third, ſometimes to the fourth, 
or fifth holes, his arms and legs being 
faſtened on the equuleus with cords ; and 
thus was hoiſted aloft, and extended in 
ſuch a manner, that all his bones were 
diſlocated. In this ſtate red hot plates 
were applied to his body, and he was 
goaded in the ſides with an inſtrument 
called ungula. 


EqQuuLevs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 


of the northern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, 
according to Ptolemy, and Tycho's ca- 
talogues, are four, but in Mr. Flam- 
fieed's ten, 


EQUUS, the HORSE, in zoology. See the 


article HoORsE., 


Equus MARINUS, in ichthyology, the 


lame with the morſe. See MORSE, 
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ERA, or ERA. See the article ERA. 

ERANARCIHA, a public officer among 
the antient Greeks, whoſe buſineſs was 
to preſide over, and direct, the alms and 
provitions made for the poor. Cornelius 
Nepos, in his lite of Epaminondas, de- 
icribes his office thus 3 when any perſon 
was reduced to poverty, taken captive, 
or had a daughter to marry, which he 
could not effect for want of money, Sc. 
the eranarcha called an aſſembly of 
triends and neighbours, and taxed each 
according to his means and eſtate, to 
contribute towards his relief. 

EKANTHEMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the diandria-monogynia clals of plants, 
the corolla of which is quinquitid, the 
tube hliform, and the ſtigma ſingle. 

ERANTHEMUM is allo a name given to the 
adonis flos. See the article ADox15. 

ERASED, in heraldry, the fame with 
arrache. See the article ARRACHE. 
It alto denotes parts of animals torn, not 
cut off, from the part to which nature 
fixed them, 

ERECT FLOWERS, ſuch as grow upright 
without hanging or reclining the head. 
See the article FLOWER. 

ERECT DIAL. See the article DiaL., 

ERECT-VISION, See the article VI- 
SION.. 

ERECTION, in a general ſenſe, the art 
of raiſing or elevating any thing, as the 
erection of a perpendicular, &c. 

ERECTION is allo uſed in a figuradve 
ſenſe, as the erection of a biſhopric, 
marquilate, Ec. 

ERECTION is particularly uſed by medi- 
cal writers, for the ſtate of the penis, 
when ſwelled and diſtended by the action 
of the muſcles called erectores. See the 
article ERECTOR. 

There is alſo an erection of the clitoris, 
which is performed by muſcles for that 
purpoſe. See the article CLITOR1s. 

De Graaf aſſigns two kinds of veſſels 
with its muſcles, for the performance of 
this office; the nerves, by which the 
an. mal ſpirits flow into its membranous 
parts, and render them more rigid and 
tumid,and the arteries carrying the blood 
to diſtend the corpora cavernota. 

ERECTOR cL1TOR1S, in anatomy, one 
of the two mulcles of the clitoris that 
ſerve for its erection. 

The erectores of the clitoris ariſe from 
the oſſa iſchii, and are inſerted into the 
corpora cavernoſa. 

ERECTOR PENIS, one of the two muſcles 
ol the penis, that ſerve for its erection. 

Theſe 


ENT 


'Theſe ariſe on each ſide from the oſſa 
iſchii between the tubercle of this bone 
and the beginning of the corpus caver- 
noſum, and each of them is inſerted into 
the corpus cavernoſum of its own fide. 
Theſe muſcles when they act together, 
preſs the veins of the back of the penis 
againſt the oſſa pubis, by which they 
prevent the reflux. of blood from the 
penis; and conſequently when at the 
ſame time the blood flows impetuouſly 
into the part by the arteries, and cannot 
get back this way, the penis becomes 
erected. * 

EREMIT, or HERMIT. See HERMIT. 

EREMITA, the HERMT, in zoology, a 
ſpecies of ſquill, with a long ſoft tail, 
and the right claw the larger. See the 
article SQUILL. 

Authors call it cancellus, or the little 
crab, as heing only twe inches and a 
half in length. 

ERESIA, in botany, the fame with theo- 
phraſta. See the article THEOPHRASTA. 

ERETRIAN EARTH, in natural hiſtory, 
a kind of bole. See the article BoLE. 

FRFURT, a large and beautiful city of 
upper Saxony, in Germany, capital of 
Thuringia, and fubjeft to the eleftor 
of Mentz : eaſt long. 11* 6', north lat. 
519. | 

ERGOT, in farriery, is a ſtub, like a 
piece of ſoft horn, about the bigneſs of 
2 cheſnut, placed behind and below the 
paſter:®;oint, and commonly hid under 
the taft of the fet-lock. 

To diſergot, or to take it out, is done 
by cleaving it to the quick, with an in- 
ciſion - knife, in order to pull up a bladder 
tull of water, that lies covered with the 
ergot. This operation is ſcarce ever 

erformed in France, but in Holland 'tis 
Frequently performed upon all four legs, 
with intent to prevent watery ſores, and 
other foul ulcers. 

ERICA, HEATH, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle HEATH. 

ERICA MARINA, SEA-HEATH, in botany, 
a plant of the fucus-kind, See the ar- 
ticle Fucus. ; 

ERICHTHONIUs, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation more uſually called auriga. 

ERIDANUS, in aftronomy, a — 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere; containing, 
according to different authors, 19, 30, 
or even 68 ſtars. 

ERIE, a vaſt lake to the weſtward of Pen- 
filvania, in north America, fituated be- 
tween 80 and 879 weſt lon, and between 
41 and 422 north lat, 
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ERIGERON, swr FLFABANE, in 
botany, a genus of the Hngengſia poly. 
gamia ſuper flua clals of plants, the com. 
pound flower whereof is radiated ; the 
partial hermaphrodite one infundibuli. 
form ; and the temale flower is ligulated 
linear, and ſubulated : The fruit has 80 
pericarpium, the cup is connivent: the 
ſeeds of the hermaphrodite flower are oh. 
long, ſmall, and crowned with long down, 
This plant is a diuretic, and promotes 
the menſes: the ſmell of it drives away 
flies, and kills lice and other like 
vermin. 

ERINACEUS, in botany, the fame with 
hydnum, See the article HyDNuu. 
ERINACEUS, in zoology, the name by 

which authors call the hedge-hog. 

ERINGO, in botany, the engliſh name of 
the eryngium. See ERYNG1uM. 

ERIOCAULON, ia botany, a genus of 
the triandria tryginia claſs of plants, the 
general corolla of which is uniform and 
convex ; the partial flower conſiſts of 
three lanceolated, obtuſe, hairy petals, 
narrow at the baſe, where they all three 
unite into one ſtyhform hairy pedicle ; 
the cup changes into a capſule, and con- 
tains a ſingle ſeed winged with down. 

ERIOCEPHALUS, in botany, a genus 
of the /yngenefia polygamia neceſſaria 
claſs of plants, the compound flower of 
which is radiated ; the proper herma- 
phrodite one is funnel-ſhaped ; the fe- 
male ones, being five in number, are li- 
gulated in the radius: there is no peri- 
carpium : the ſeed of the hermaphrodite 

roduces no fruit ; the ſeed of the female 
1s ſingle, roundiſh, naked, and placed 
vertically. 

ER1OCEPHALUS is alſo uſed by Vaillant 
for a ſpecies of thiſtle. 

ERIOPHORUM, in botany, a genus of 
the triandia monogynia claſs of plants, 
without any flower petals : the cup is « 
ſpike imbricated with oval, oblong 
1 the ſeed is a triquetrous and 
acuminated feed, furniſhed with hairs 
longer than the ſpike. 

ERIOPHORUS, in botany, the fame 
with the andryala. See ANDRYALA. 

ERIOX, in ichthyology, a name uſed by 
ſome for the ſalmon. See SALMON. 

ERITHACE, the name given by the 
antients to rough, or crude wax, as col- 
lected by the bees. See Wax. : 

ERITHACUS, in ornithology, a ſpecies 
of motacilla, called alſo rubecula. See 
the articles MOTACILLA and RuBE- 
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VAN, a city of Perſia, on the fron- 
_ ws Turky, ſituated on the ſouth 
end of a Jake of the ſame name: eaſt 
long. 45%, north lat. 40% 6' 
ERKELENS, a ny of Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, ten miles north of Juliers: 

caſt long. 6“, north lat. 519, 

ERMIN, ermineun, in zoology, a ſpecies 
of muſtela, with narrow ears, and of 
the ſize of the weaſel. See MUSTELA. 
The whole body of the ermin is of a 

re ſnow-white, except the tip of the 
tail, which is of a deep black, and 
ſome ſpots of a greyiſh yellow about the 
head and ſhoulders. Its fur is much 
valued. See the article Fur, | 

ERMIN, in heraldry, is always argent and 
fable, that is, a white field, or fur, with 
black ſpots. "Theſe ſpots are not of any 
determinate number, but may be more 
or leſs, at the pleaſure of the painter, as 
the ſkins are thought not to be naturally 
ſo ſpotted ; but ſerving for lining the 
garments of great perſons, the furriers 
were wont, in order to add to their 
beauty, to ſow bits of the black tails of 
the creatures that produced them, upon 
the white of their ſkin, to render them 
the more conſpicuous, which alteration 
was introduced into armory. See plate 
LXXXVIII. fig. 4. 

ERxMIN, or EaRS OF CORN, an order of 
knights in France, inſtituted by Francis 
the Tal of that name, duke of Britany. 
This order was fo called on account that 
the collar of it was made up of ears of 
corn, lying athwart one another in ſaltier, 
bound together, both above and below, 
each ear being croſſed twice, the whole 
of gold. To this collar there hung a little 
white beaſt, called an ermin, running 
over a bank of grals, diverſified with 
flowers. 

ERMINE;, or croſs ermin&, is one compoſed 

of four ermin ſpots, placed as repre- 
ſented in plate LXXXVIII. fig. 5. 
It is to be obſerved, that the colours in 
theſe arms, are not to be expreſſed, be- 
cauſe neither this croſs nor theſe arms 
can be of any other colour but white and 
| - 

Exmines are, by ſome engliſh writers, 
held te be the reverſe of erminé, that is, 
white ſpots on a black field, and yet the 
French uſe no ſugh word, but call this 
black powdered with white contre ermin, 
which is very proper, as it denotes the 
reverſe of ermin. See the article ERMIN. 

ERMINITES ſhould ſignify little ermines, 
but it is -otherwile ; for it expreſſes a 
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white field powdered with black, onl 
that every ſuch ſpot hath a little red hair 
on each. 

Erminites alſo ſignify a yellow field 
powdered with black, which the French 
expreſs much better by or ſemer d'ermine 
de ſable, 

EROSION, among phyſicians, denotes 
much the ſame with corroſion, only in a 
ſtronger degree. See the articles Cok- 

8 and CORROSIVES, 

„in general, any thing relatin 
to the — love. Ming " 
Phyſicians take notice of the erotic de- 
lirium, or that melancholy occaſioned 
by exceſſive love. See the articles ME- 
LANCHOLY and Love. . 

ERPACH, a city of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, capital of a county of the ſame 
name, and ſituated thirty miles ſouth eaſt 
of Francfort : eaſt long. 82 5o*, north 
lat. 49 424. : 

ERQUIKO, a port-town of the Red-ſea, 
on the coaſt of Abex in Africa : eaſt 
long. 39®, north lat. 199. 

ERRANT, or ITINERANT, is a title that 
is applied to juſtices that go the cir- 
cuits, and alſo to bailiffs at large. See 
the article EYRE, 

ERRATA, a liſt of the errors or faults 
in the impreſſion of a book, generally 
placed at the beginning — 

ERRATIC, in general, ſomething that 
wanders, or 1s not regular : hence it is, 
the planets are called erratic ſtars ; as 
thole fevers, which obſerve no regular 
periods, are denominated erratic fe- 
vers. 

ERRHINES, si, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines which, when ſnuffed up the noſe, 
promote a diſcharge of mucus from that 
art, 

The excretion of the mucous lymph is 
excellently promoted by errhines and 
ſternutatories, the former of which ſtimu- 
late the pituitary coats but gently, where- 
as the latter more forcibly ſtimulate 
them, to an excretory motion. See the 

article STERNUTATORY, 
Among the milder kind of the errhines, 
we may reckon marjoram, baſilicon, 
thyme, — ſavory, marum ſyriacum, 
the tops of origanum, flowers of lillies 
of the valley, and benjamin, the reſin of 
aiacum, fine raſpings of aloes wood, 
ry volatile ſalt of ſal-ammoniac per- 
fumed with oil of marjoram, - as. alſo 
white vitriol. On the contrary, violent 
errhines are euphorbium, the youre of 
white hellebore, and, in à mil _— 

eve 
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ſeveral ſorts of ſnuffs, precipitate mercury, 
and pepper. a 

Errhines are more friendly to the con- 
ſtitution and nerves than ſternutatories, 
by their ſubtile, acrid, and volatile ſalt, 
gently. ſtimulating the -pituitary mem- 
brane, and drawing the mucid humour 
from it. They are alſo much ſafer than 
ſternutatories, in their effects. 

Errhines prepared of cephalic herbs are 
of ſingular ſervice in oppreſſive pains of 
the head, a hemicrania, lethargic dil- 
orders, weakneſſes of memory, ſtuffings 
of the head, and coryza, mucous de- 

- Auxions of the eyes, drowoſineſs, vertigoes, 
and in caſes where the malignant hu- 
mours, generated by the lues venerea, 

are lodged in the membranes of the noſ- 
trils. 

ERROUR, ExR Ox, in philoſophy, a miſ- 
take of our judgment, giving aſſent to 
that which 1s not true. 

Mr. Locke reduces the cauſes of error to 
thele four, firſt, want of proots ; ſecond- 
ly, want of ability to uſe them; thirdly, 
want of will to ule them; and, fourthly, 

. wrong meaſures of probability. 

'That great writer obſerves upon the firſt 
of thele cauſes of error, that the greateſt 
part of mankind want conveniences and 
opportunities of making experiments and 
obſervations themſelves, or of collecting 
the teſtimonies of others, being prevented 
by the neceſlity of their condition. Upon 
the ſecond of theſe cauſes he oblerves, 
that there are many who from the (tate 
of their condition, might beſtow time in 
collecting proofs, but yet are not able to 
carry a train of conſequences in their 
heads, nor weigh exactly the preponde- 
rancy of contrary proofs and teſtimonies, 
merely from the difference in mens un- 
derſtandings, apprehenſions, and reaſon- 
ings. Thirdly, he remarks, that though 
ſome have opportunities and leiſure e- 
nough, and want neither parts, learning, 
nor other helps, that they never come to 
the knowlege of ſeveral truths within 
their reach, either upon the account of 
their attachment to pleaſure or buſineſs; 
and otherwiſe becauſe of their lazineſs or 
averſion to ſtudy. The fourth cauſe of 
error, viz. wrong meaſures of probabi- 
lity, he imputes, 1. To the practice of 
taking for principles propoſitions that are 
not m themſelves certain and evident, 
but, on the contrary, doubtſul and falie. 
2. To received hypotheſes.. 3. Predomi- 
nant paſſions or inclinations. And, 4. 


To authority, or the giving vp our aſ- 
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ſent to the common received opinion: 
either of our friends or party, neigh. 
bours or country. 5 
The cauſes of errors in philoſophy, or 
the reaſons why all former philoſophers 
have through ſo many ages erred, ac- 
cording to lord Bacon, are theſe following. 
1. Want of times ſuited to learning. 2. 

The little labour beſtowed upon natural 
philoſophy. 3. Few entirely addicted to 
natural philoſophy. 4. The end of the 
ſciences wrong fixed. 5. A wrong way 
choſen. 6. The ÞgleQt of experiments, 
7. Regard to antiquity and authority, 
8. Admiration of the works in ule. 9. 
The artifice of teachers and writers in th- 
ſciences. 10. Oſtentatious promiſes of 
the moderns. 11. Want of propoſing 
worthy taſks, 12. Superſtition and 2cal 
being oppoſite to natural philoſophy, as 
thinking philoſophy dangerous, on ac- 
count of the 22 from the 
opinion that deep natural enquiries ſhould 
ſubvert religion. 13. Schools and aca- 
demies proving unfavourable to philoſo- 
phy. 14. Want of rewards. And, 13. 
Deſpair and the ſuppoſition of impoſſ- 
bility. - 

ERUCA, the CATERPILLAR, in zoology. 
See the article CATERPILLAR, 

ERUCA, the WHITE-ROCKET, in botany, 
a ſpecies of braſſica, with lyrate leaves, 
hairy ftalks, and ſmooth pods, Sce the 
article BRASSICA. 

ERUCA MARINA, a ſea- inſect, more uſually 
called aphrodita. See APHRODITA. 
ERUCAGO, CORN-ROCKET, in botany, 
a genus ot plants called alſo bunias. Sce 

the article BUNIas. 

ERUCTATIONS, in medicine, are the 
effect of flatulent foods, and the cruditics 
thence ariſing. See FLATULENCY. 

ERUDITION, eruditio, denotes an exten- 
live acquaintance with-books, eſpecially 
ſuch as treat of the belles lettres. 

ERVI-sPECIEs, in botany; the name by 
which Dillenius calls ſophora. See the 
article SOPHORA, 

ERUPTION, in medicine, a ſudden and 
copious excretion of humours, as pus or 
blood: it ſignifies alſo the ſame with ex- 
anthema, any breaking out, as the pu- 

tules of the plague, ſmall-pox, mealles, 

&c. See the article EXANTHEMA, Ec. 
The peſtilent eruptions are ſpots of a 
purple or red colour; or they are black, 
or of a violet colour: commonly they are 
of a round figure, ſometimes broad, or 
of an oblong or ſome other ſhape : they 
-ſhew themſelves in the {kin up and _ 
the 
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BU BOE, CARBUNCLE, &c. : 

Spots of a purple, black, greeniſh, or 

violet colour, at whatever time they ap- 
ear, are always fatal ſigns. 


Scabby ERUPTIONS in the heads of chil- 


dren, See the articles CRUSTA LAc- 
TEA, and ACHOR. 
The heads of children are often troubled 
with ſcabby eruptions : theſe are expelled 
by the benefit of nature; and before the 
eruption, the child is often troubled with 
epileptic fits from the irritation of the 
morbific matter. If the humour ſtrike in, 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by improper ap- 
ications z or if the exanthemata are of 
a blackiſh colour, they are very danger- 
ous, and the child generally falls into an 
aſthma, or a fatal x ang 
Harris preſcribes the teſtaceous powders 
for infants in this caſe. Heiſter, if the 
child is ſuſpected of the venereal diſeaſe, 
would have a grain or two of mercurius 
dulcis added with gentle purges between 
whiles, eſpecially if the body is not looſe. 
Externally, nothing of ſulphur, or mer- 
cury ſhould be applied, or repellent lo- 
tions, or any cold thing. 'To mollify 
the ſcabs, freſh butter, or calves marrow, 
or cream, is ſufkcient, This caſe often 
proves obſtinate, and then the nurſe ſhould 
obſerve a ſtrict regimen, uſe a good diet, 
take ſweetners of the blood, and purga- 
tives now and then. 

ERVUM, a genus of the diadelphia-decan- 
dria claſs of plants, the corolla of which 
is — . — ; the vexillum plane, 
ſlightly turned up, and of a roundiſh form; 
the alz are obtuſe, and ſhorter by half 
than the vexillum ; the carina is acumi- 
nated, and ſhorter than the alz : the fruit 
is a thick, knotty, obtuſe and oblong 
pod, with protuberant ſeeds, which are 
four in number, and of a roundilh figure. 
This plant, abounding with diuretic ſalt, 
is recommended for the ſtone. 

ERYNGIUM, ERiNGo, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the general corolla of which is 
uniform and roundiſh ; the partial one 
conſiſts of five oblong petals, knotted to- 
gether by a longitudinal line. The fruit 
is of an oval figure, and diviſible in two 
parts: the ſeeds are oblong and roundiſh. 
The root of eryngium is attenuant and 
deobſtruent, and is therefore eſteemed a 
good hepatic, uterine, and nephritic. Its 
whole virtue conſiſts in the grztcrnal of 
cortical part. | 


Ain 


the body. See the articles PLaGuz, ERYNGIUM is alſo uſed by ſome for aloes 


ERYSIMUM, HEDGE-MUSTARD, in bo- 


ERYSIPELAS, in medicine, an eruption 


moit of the ij mptoms in that caſe : but 
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and a ſpecies of ammi. See the articles 
ALoks and AMMI. 


tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-filigquoſa 
clais of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
ſiſts of four oblong, cruciform petals, 
with a very obtuſe point: the fruit is a 
long, linear, four-cornered pod, conſiſt- 
ing of two valves, and divided into two 
cells : the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and 
roundiſh. 

This plant is recommended in paralytie 
and epileptic caſes; it expels poiſon, de- 
ſtroys worms, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
and cures ulcers of the mouth, 


of a fiery or acrid humour, from which 
no _ of the body is exempted, though 
it chiefly attacks the face. 
As to the material cauſe of an eryſipelas, 
it ſeems to be of a cauſtic, acrid, and 
pony nature; perhaps corrupted 
ile, which, being conveyed into the maſs 
of blood, indiſpoles the whole nervous 
and vaſcular ſyſtems, and excites a fever, 
till it is at laſt driven out to the ſurface 
of the body, Perſons of a ſanguine habit, 
young people, and pregnant women, are 
moſt ſubject to it; and all hot things, 
violent paſſions, and whatever occaſions 
other inflammations, likewiſe give riſe to 
this. See the article INFLAMMATION, 
The patient is taken ſuddenly, whilſt he 
is in the open air, with chilneſs, a ſhiver- 
ing, and other ſymptoms common in a 
fever: the part affected ſwells a little with 
eat pain, and intenſe redneſs, and is be- 
iet with a vaſt number of ſmall puſtles, 
which, when the inflammation is in- 
creaſed, are converted into ſmall bliſters. 
The malady gradually creeps further and 
further, — itſelf from place to place, 
and is attended with a fever. See the ar- 
ticle FEVER. 
There is another ſort, though it ſeldom 
happens, commonly ariſing from a ſurfeit, 
or a debauch of drinking ſpirituous li- 
quors. A ſmall fever which precedes it, 
is followed preſently by an eruption of 
uſtles, almoſt all over the body, which 
ook like the ſtings of nettles, and ſome- 
ines riſe up into bladders: preſently they 
go away again, with an itching ſcarce 
tolerable; but as often as they are ſeratch · 
ed, they appear again. 22 
This diſtemper bas a great affinity with 
a peſtilentuſ fever, as it is attended with 
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this is to be underſtood of the worſt kind 
of eryſipelas. On the third and fourth 
day, the malignant matter is thrown out 
on the ſurface of the body, and then the 


* ſymptoms a little abate. There is often 


A pain, redneſs, and tumour in the in- 
guinal glands, from whence the matter, 
of a hot, fiery quality, deſcends to the 
feet. If the head is attacked, the paro- 


« tid glands are affected; if the breaſt, the 


axillary, The mammary and axillar 
glands are not ſeldom ulcerated, and at- 


ect the joints with a virulent corruption; 
and likewiſe, as in the plague, there is 


nothing more dangerous than the ex- 
elled matter to return back from the 
turface of the body to the inward parts. 
In ſome, eſpecially young perſons, the 
matter 15 not ſo violent, nor the fever ſo 
reat : the glands remain unaffected, and 
Ys eruption happens on the ſecond day. 
This is not at all dangerous. In chil- 
dren, the umbilical region generally ſuf- 
fers, with a fatal event. In a day or two 
the tumor ſubſides, the heat and pain 
ceaſe, the roly colour turns yellow, the 
cuticle breaks, and falls off in ſcales, the 
danger is over. When the eryſipelas is 
large, deep, and falls upon a part of ex- 
uilite ſenſe, the patient is not very ſafe ; 
but if the red colour changes into black 
and blue, it will end in a mortification. 
If the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, 
it will ſuppurate, and bring on fiſtulas 
and a gangrene : when the patient is ca- 
cochymical, the leg will ſametimes ſwell 
three times as big as the natural ſize, 
and is cured with great difficulty. Thoſe 
who die of this diſeaſe, die of the fever, 
which is generally attended with difh- 
culty of breathing, ſometimes a delirium, 
ſometimes with ſleepinels; and this in 
ſeven days time. 
Let the patient's diet be water-gruel or 
baxley-broth, with roaſted apples. It he 
drinks any beer, let it be very ſmall, and 
let him keep out of bed ſome hours in a 
day. 'The medicinal writers do not agree 
in their opinions, concerning purging in 
the cure of the eryſipelas; but what the 

deliver upon this ſubject, 1s full of doubt- 
ings and uncertainties, and that at a point 
ot time when the diſtemper is molt dan - 
gerous and threatning: however, it is the 
general opinion in this caſe, that it is a 
right practice, more eſpecially if the head 


is affected with an exyſipelas, and there 


comes upon it à coma, a delirium, or 
convulſions, wherein the brain is evidents 
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ly attacked; then purging is the only in. 
ication that can afford any hopes of re. 
covering the patient: nor in theſe dif. 
culties thould the matter be delayed till 
the fever is abated, or the humor ſub. 
ſided. Therefore, the beſt practice ap- 
pears to be that of taking away nine or 
ten ounces of blood, and the next morn. 
ing giving the patient the common purg - 
ing portion, 
It will be ſafeſt to avoid external applita. 
tions, unleſs a powder made of elder- 
flowers and liquorice ſprinkled on the 
part; or lime-water mixt with a fourth 
part of ſpirit of wine and camphor, dip- 
ping a linnen cloth in it ſeveral times 
doubled, and applying it hot to the part, 
An infuſion of ſcordium, elder- flowers, 
and fennel- ſeed, drank in the manner of 
tea, is uſeful to expel the morbific mat- 
ter. If the diſeaſe does not yield to the 
firſt bleeding, let it he repeated. If that 
will not do, let it be reiterated twice 
more, one day being interpoſed between, 
On the days tree from bleeding, preſcribe 
a clyſter of milk, and ſyrup of violets ; 
alſo the cooling-emulſion hed inks. 
Turner commends much a mixture of 
ol. ſambucin. and aqua calcis, with ſome 
ſpirit of wine camphorated. A cata- 
plaſm of cow's dung is very good to eaſe 
the pain. 
In a ſymptomatic eryſipelas, the follow- 
ing liniment is good: R Ol. ſambucin. 
lixiv. tenueor. ana p. æ. m. let them be 
ſhaked well in a phial till they uuite in 
an ointment. 
In a ſcorbutic eryſipelas, beſides exter- 
nals, ſudorifics are to be given; as Rev, 
ſambucin. ſpi. ſambuci bezoar, min, ip. 
ſal. armon. cochlear, &c. 
ERY THOXYLUM, a name given by 
ſome to braſil- wood. See BRASIL. 
ERY THRINA, CORAL-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the diade{phia-decandria clals 
of plants, the corolla of which is papilio- 
naceous, and conſiſts of four petals : the 
fruit is a very long pod, protuberated by 
the ſeeds, terminating in a {mall point, 
and conliſting;of one cell: the feeds at: 
kidney-ſhaped, 
ERY THRINUS, in ichthyology, 4 fpe- 
cies of ſparus, of a ſtrong and elegant 
red colour, and the iris of the eyes ot 3 
fine filver-white : its tail is very much 
forked. See the article SPARUS. 
ERYTHROCY ANEUS, the red and blu? 
maccaw, with a wedge-like tail, and the 
ſides of the head naked and rugole. LR 
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This bird is undoubtedly, ſays Mr. Ed- 
wards, the firſt of the parrot-kind ; be- 
ing a full yard long, trom the point of 
the bill to the end of the tail, and its plu- 
mage adorned with the moſt beautiful 
yariety of colours. Its head, neck, breaſt, 
belly, thighs, upper part of the back, 
and lefſer covert- feathers of the wings, 
are of a very fine bright red, or ſcarlet- 
colour. The quill-teathers of the wings 
are of a very fine blue on their outſides, 
and a faint red on their under ſides ; the 
next. feathers above them are of a fine 
ellow colour, ſome of them being tip- 
d with green, as are.the blue quills next 
the back: the lower belly and under fide 
of the tail, are of a beautiful blue, as ar 
the ſhort ones on its upper ſide ; and:it 
long feathers are red tipped with blue. 
See plate XCIII. fig. 1. | 
ERYTHRODANU 
uied for madder. See MADDER. 
ERYTHROIDES, in anatomy, the firſt 
of the proper tunics or coats which cover 
the teſticles. See TESTICLE. 
ERYTHRONIUM, DpoG's rooru-vio- 
LET, in botany, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the hexandria-monogynta claſs; 
the flower conſiſts of fix oblong and lan- 
ceolated petals ; and the fruit is a ſub- 
globoſe captule, with three cells, in which 
are contained numerous ovato-acuminat- 
ed ſeeds. | 
The root of this plant is recommended 
againſt the colic, epilepſy, and worms: 
it is alſo reckoned a provocative to venery. 
ERYTHROPHTHALMUS, the $aRFE, 
or RED-EYE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
eyprinus, with the iris of the eye, all the 
fins, and tail red. See CYPRiNUs. 
It ſomewhat reſembles the roach, and is 
only ten inches in length. 
ERZERUM, the capital of the province 
of Turcomania, or Armenia: eaſt long. 
419, north lat. 400. 
It is a great thoroughfare from Perſia 
and India to Conſtantinople, by the way 
of Trebiſond and the Black · ſea. 
ESCALADE, or SCALADE, in the art of 
war. See the article SCALADE. 
ESCAMBIO, or ExcamBi1o, the ſame 
with exchange. See EXCHANGE. 
ESCAPE, in law, a violent or privy eva- 
ſion out of ſome lawful reſtraint, with- 
out being delivered by due courſe of law, 
There are two forts of eſcapes, voluntary 
and negligent. Voluntary, when a man 
arreſts another for felony, or other crime, 
and afterwards lets him go freely by con- 
tent; in which caſe, the party that per» 
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ESCAPE-WARRANT, a proceſs which iſſues 


„a name ſometimes ESCHALOT, cepa aſcalonica, a ſpecies of 


ESCHAR, in ſurgery, the cruſt or ſcab oc- 
caſioned by burns or cauſtic medicines. 


ESCHARA, in botany, a genus of ſea- 


ESCHAROTICS, in pharmacy, medicines 


ESCHEAT, in law, fignifies auy lands or 
_ tenements that caſually fall to a lord with- 


ESCHEATOR, in our old cuſtoms, an 


ESCHELLES, a town of Savoy, fixteen 
ESCHEVIN, or ECHEVIN, See the article 


S8 

mits ſuch eſcape, is held guilty, commi@ 
ted, and muſt anſwer for it. Negligent 
eſcape, on the contrary, is where one is 
arreſted, and afterwards eſcapes againſt 
the will of the perſon that arreſted him, 
and is not purſued with freſh ſuit, and 
re-taken before the perſon purſuing hath ' 
loſt ſight of him, By ſtat. 8 & 9 Will. 
III. c. 26. the keepers of. priſons, con 
niving at eſcapes, ſhall forfeit 5001. and, 
in'civil caſes, the ſheriff is anſwerable fog 
the debt. 


out againſt a perſon, committed in the 
king's bench or fleet priſons, that, withs 
out being duly — takes upon 
him to go at large. | 
Upon this warrant, which is obtained on 


oath, a perſon may be apprehended on 4 
Sunday, 


onion cultivated in gardens, for its uſe in 
cookery. See the article CEA. 


See the articles BURN and CAusrics. 


plants, compoſed of a gritty. matter, buf 
not very hard, of a. reticulate texture, 
and ſometimes diſpoſed in the form of 
leaves, perforated with numerous round- 
iſh holes: theſe are ſo equally diſtributed, 
as to give the whole the appearance of a 
net. See plate XCHI. fig. 2. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of eſchara, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the fucuſes, no leſs by 
their brittleneſs, than by, their net - like 
texture. See the article Fu cus. 


pas . 
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which produce eſchars. See ESCHAB. 


in his manor, by way of forteiture, or by 
the death of his tenant, without any heirs 
general or ſpecial. TESS 

'The word eſcheat is ſometimes uſed for 
the place or circuit within which the kin 
or other lord is entitled to eſcheats; alſo 
for a writ, to recover the ſame from the 
perſon in poſſeſſion after the tenant's 
death. 4 
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officer formerly appointed in every county, 
to make inqueſts of eſcheats due to the 
king; but ſince aboliſhing the court of 
wards, has been laid aſide as uſeleſs. 
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BSCHRAKITES, in matters of religion, 
à ſect of mahometans, who believe that 
man's ſovereign good conſiſts in the con- 
templation of God. They avoid all man- 
ner of vice, and appear always in good 
humour, deſpiſing the ſenſual paradiſe of 
Mahomet. The moſt able preachers, in 
the royal moſques, are of this ſect. 

ESCHYNOMENOUS, or AsCHYNOME- 
NOUS. See ZESCHYNOMENOUS. 

ESCLAIRCISSEMENT, a french term 
adopted into our language, ſignifying the 
— or clearing up of ſome diffi 
culty or —_— 

ESCLAT TE, in heraldry, ſignifies a thing 
forcibly broken, or rather a ſhield that 

has been broken and ſhattered with the 

ſtroke of a battle-ax. 

ESCORT, in the art of war, the ſame with 
convoy. See the article Convor. 

ESCROW, among lawyers, a deed deli- 
vered to a third perſon, to be the deed of 
the party making it upon a future con- 
dition, that when a certain thing is per- 

. formed, it ſhall be delivered to the party 
to whom it was made, to take effect as 
the deed of the perſon firſt delivering it. 


ESCUAGE, in our old cuſtoms, a kind of 


knight-ſervice, called ſervice of the ſhield, 
by which the tenant was bound to follow 
his lord to the wars at his own charge. 

It is alſo uſed for a ſum of money paid to 
the lord, in lieu of ſuch ſervice ; or even 
for a reaſonable aid, levied by the lord 
upon his tenants who held by the Knight's 
ſervice. 

ESCULENT, an appellation given to ſuch 
plants, or the roots of them, as may be 
eaten: ſuch are beets, carrots, arti- 
choaks, leeks, onions, parſneps, potatoes, 

radiſhes, ſcorzonera, Sc. See the articles 

Ber, CAR RO r, Sc. 

ESCULUS, the nokskE-chEsNUr, a genus 
of trees, belonging to the beptandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants: its flower con- 

fiſts of five roundiſſi petals; and the fruit 

is a roundiſh, echinated, and coriaceous 
capſule, with only one cell, in which are 
contained two roundiſh feeds, tho ſome- 
times only one. 

ESCURIAL, a palace of the king of Spain, 

twenty-one miles north-weſt of Madrid; 

being one of the largeſt and moſt beauti- 
ful in the world. 
windows, fourteen thouland doors, one 
thouſand eight hundred pillars, ſeventeen 
cloyſters or piazzas, and twenty-two 
courts ; with every convenience and or- 
nament that can render a place agreeable 
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in ſo hot a climate, as an extenſive park, 
groves, fountains, caſcades, grottos, &c, 


ESCUTCHEON, or s$CUTCHEON, in he. 


raldry, is derived from the french eſcuſſon, 
and that from the latin ſcutum, and lig- 
nifies the ſhield whereon coats of arms are 
—— 

oſt nations, of the remoteſt antiquity, 
were wont to have their ſhields diſtin- 
guiſhed by certain marks painted on them; 
and to have ſuch on their ſhields was x 
token of honour, none being permitted 
to have them til] they had pertormed ſome 
honourable action. 
The eſcutcheon, as uſed at preſent, is 
ſquare, only rounded off at the bottom. 
As to the bearings on ſhields, they might 
at firſt be arbitrary, according to tlic 
fancy of the bearer ; but, in proceſs of 
time, they came to be the gift of kings 
and generals, as the reward of honour. 
able actions. 


ESCUTCHEON of pretence, that on which z 
man carries his wife's coat of arms; be- 


ing an heireſs, and having iſſue by her. 
It 1s placed over the coat of the huſband, 
who thereby ſhows forth his pretenſions 
to her lands, See the article HEIR Ess. 


Points of an ESCUTCHEON. See PoINT. 
Quartering of an ESCUTCHEON, See the 


article QUARTERING, 


ESDRAS, the name of two apocryphal 


books, uſually bound up with the ſerip- 
tures. They were always excluded the 
jewiſh canon, and are too abſurd to be 
admitted as canonical by the papiſts them- 
ſelves. The firſt book is chiefly hiftorical, 

ing an account of the return of the 
, 0m from the babyloniſh captivity, 
and the building of the ſecond temple ; 
the ſecond is written in the prophetical 
way, pretending to viſions and revela- 


tions, but ſuch as are extremely ridicu» 
lous. 


ESE Ns, a town of Weſtphalia, twenty-five 


miles north of Embden. 


ESK, a river which forms part of the 


boundary between England and Scot- 
land; and, running from north-ealt to 
ſouth-weſt, falls into the Solway-frith : 
it gives name tothe country of Eſkdale, 


ESKIMAUX, ſometimes called New Bri- 


tain, and Terra de Labrador, is an ex- 
tenſive country of North America, ſitu- 
ated between 59® and 80 welt long. and 
between $0? and 64 north lat. 
It is bounded by Hudſon's ſtraits, which 
ſeparate it from Greenland, on the north; 
by the Atlantic ocean, on the calt p17 
| me 


een, rr 


river and bay of St. Lawrence, on 
2 ſouth-eaſt 3 and by Hudion's bay, on 
the weſt. a 1 i 

ESLIN GEN, an imperial city of Swabia, 
in Germany, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Stutgard. : 

ESLIRASS, in law, perſons particularly 
appointed or choſen to impannel juries. 

ESNECY, in law, a private prerogative 
allowed to the eldeſt coparcener, where 
an eſtate is deſcended to daughters for 
want of an heir male, to chooſe firſt, after 
the eſtate of inheritance is divided. 

It has been alſo extended to the eldeſt ſon 
and his iſſue, holding firſt, this right be- 
ing jus primogenituræ. 

ESOX, in ichthyology, a genus of mala- 

copterygious fiſhes, wherein the mem- 
brane of the gills contains from twelve to 
fourteen oſſicſes or little bones, and there 
is a fin on the back very near the tail. 
To this genus belong the lucius or pike, 
the acus or needle-fiſh, and the greateſt 
ſquamoſe acus, See the articles Lucius 
and Acus. 

ESPALIERS, in gardening, are rows of 
trees planted about a whole garden or 
plantation, or in hedges, ſo as to incloſe 
quarters or ſeparate parts of a garden 
and are trained up regularly to a lattice 
of wood-work in a cloſe hedge, for the 
defence of tender plants againf the in- 
juries of wind and weather, They are 
of admirable uſe and beauty in a kitchen- 
garden, ſerving not only to ſhelter the 
tender plants, but ſcreen them from the 

8 of perſons in the walks. | 

"he trees chiefly planted for eſpaliers, 
are apples, pears, and ſome plums : ſome 
ue apples grafted upon paradiſe-ſtocks; 

ut, as theſe are of ſhort duration, it is 
better to plant thoſe grafted upon crab- 
ſtocks, or upon what the gardeners call 
dutch · ſtocks; which will both cauſe them 
to bear ſooner, and prevent their grow- 
ing too luxuriant. The beſt kind of 
apples for this purpoſe, are the golden 
Ufer; nonpareil, rennete, Sc. and the 
ſorts of pear, are the jargonelle, blan- 
quette, Sc. Theſe laſt, if deſigned for 
a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, ſhould be grafted upon 
1 3 but, it for a dry ſoil, upon 

Rocks. 

While the trees are young, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to drive a few Rakes into the 
ground on each ſide of them; faſtening 
the branches to theſe in an horizontal po- 
fition, as they are produced. This me- 
thod will do for the three firſt years ; 
alter which an eſpalier ſhould be made of 
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aſh-poles, whereof there muſt be two 
forts, larger and ſmaller ; the former to 
be driven upright into the ground a foot- 
aſunder, and the latter, or ſlender poles, 
to be nailed acroſs theſe, at about nine 
inches. Some prefer to this another ſort 
of eſpalier, made of ſquare timber cut to 
any ſize : theſe are, indeed, more ſightly, 
but withal vaſtly more expenſive. 

When the eſpalier is thus framed, the 

branches are to be faſtened to it with oſier- 

twigs ; obſerving to train them in an ho- 
rizontal poſition, and at equal diſtances. 

Fruit-trees thus managed, are preferable 

to — others; not only as bearing better 

taſted fruit, but as taking up very little 
room in a garden, ſo as to be leſs hurtful 
to plants which grow in the quarters. 

ESPALIER, in the french gardening, de- 
notes a wall-tree, See WALL-TREE. 

ESPAULE and ESPAULEMENT. See the 
articles EPAULE and EPAULEMENT, 

ESPERIE, a city of Hungary, forty miles 
north of Tockay : it is remarkable for 
its ſalt mines, 

ESPINAL, a town of Lorrain on the Mo- 
ſelle, thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy, 

ESPLANADE, in fortification, the ſlop- 

ing of the parapet of the covered way to- 
wards the campaign, See PARAPET and 
CAMPAIGN. 
It is the ſame with glacis, but begins to 
be antiquated, and is more properly the 
empty ſpace betwixt a citadel and the 
houſes of a town, commonly called a 
place of arms. See the articles Foxri- 
FICATION, COVERT-WAY, GLACIS, 
and CITADEL, 

ESPLEES, in law, the general products 
which lands yield, or the profit or com- 
modity that is to be taken or made of a 
thing; as of a common, the taking of 
graſs by the mouths of the beaſts that 
common there ; of an advowſon, taking 


of tythes by the parſon; of wood, the- 


ſelliny of wood; of an. orchard, ſelling 
the fruit growing there ; of a mill, the 
taking of toll, &c. 
Theſe and ſuch-like iſſues are termed ef- 
plees. In a writ of right of land, ad- 
vowſon, Sc. the demandant muſt allege 
in his count, that he or his anceſtors took 
he eſplees of the thing demanded, other · 
iſe the pleading is not good. 
ESPOUSALS, in law, ſignify a contract 
or promiſe made between a man and a 
woman, to marry each other; and in 
caſes where marriage may be conſum- 
mated, eſpouſals go before. Marri 
is termed an eſpouſal de preſenti. 
one ESU 
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UINANCY, in medicine. See the ar - 
UINZY. 


IRE, armiger, was antiently the per- 
ſon that attended a knight in time of war, 


» and carried his ſhield. 

This title has not, for a long time, had 

any relation to the office of the perſon, as 
1 2 arms, &c. 


Thoſe to whom the 


title of eſquire is now of right due, are 


all noblemens younger ſons, and the el- 


deſt . ſons of ſuch younger ſons ; the eldeſt 


ons of knights, and their eldeſt ſons; the 


officers of the king's courts, and of his 


-» houſhold.; counſellors at law, juſtices of 
- the peace, Sc. though thoſe latter are 

' only eſquires in reputation: beſides; a 
| — of the peace holds this title no 


nger than he is in commiſſion, in caſe 
he is not otherwile qualified to bear it: 
but a-Jherift of a county, who is a ſupe- 
nor officer, retains the title of eſquire dur. 
iog life, in conſequence of the truſt once 
repoſed in him: the heads of ſome an- 
tient families are ſaid to be eſquires by 
preicription. | 


ESQUregs / the king, are ſuch as have 


that title by creation, wherein there is 


. me formality uſed, as the putting about 


their necks a collar of 88, and beſtowing 
on them a pair of ſilver- ſpurs, Sc. 
There are four eſquires of the body to 
attend the king's perſon. 


If an eſquire be arraigned of high trea- 


ſon, he ought to be tried by a jury each 


whereof have 40s. of freehold, and 1001. 


n goods; and a knight has no other pri- 


- ants, _—_ he cannot diſpend 10 l. of 


eritance, or the value of 30. 
of eſtate for life. 


ESSART, or Ass ART, in law, 


vilege. The heir apparent of an eſquire, 
3s privileged to keep grey · hounds, ſetting- 
dog, or nets to take partridges and phea - 


eſtate of in 


See the 
article Ass AKT. 


ESSAY, a trial or experiment for proving 


„ 


” 
* 
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Es Ax in eoinage. See the article Ass Ax. 


the quality of any thing; or an attempt 
to learn, whether or no any invention will 


ſucceed. 


Ess av, in literature, a peculiar kind of 


compoſition, the character whereof is to 


be free, eaſy, and natural; not tied to 


rift order or method, nor worked up 
and finiſhed like a formal ſyſtem. 


An eſlay chiefly conſiſts in occaſional re- h 


flections, leaving the fubje&t and then 


returning to it again, as the thoughts 
happen to occur to the mind. Montaign 
is laid to have excelled in this ſpecies of 


writing; and the great lord Bacon is allo 
= 
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a pattern in this way, Mr. Locke ca 
his treatiſe on the human underſtan 

an Eſſay; and Mr. Pope calls hi 
_ ethic epiſtles, an Eſſay on Man. 


75 
is 
ding, 
$ four 


ESSAY-HATCH, is the miner's term for 3 


little trench or hole, which they 


4 
ſearch for ſhoad or ore. 255 


ESSE, in the ſchools, the ſame with eſſence. 


See the article Ess BEN CE. 


ESSECK, a town of Hungary, near the 
confluence of the rivers Draveand Danube, 
with a bridge five miles over: it lies about 


eighty miles north-weſt of Belgrade, 


ESSEN, a town of Weſtphalia, about ten 


miles north-eaſt of Duſſeldorp. 


ESSENCE, in philoſophy, that which con. 


-ſtitutes the particular nature of each ge 


nus or kind, and diſtinguiſhes it from all 


others; being nothing but that abstract 
idea to which this name is affixed ; {© 
that every thing contained in it, is eſſen- 
tial to that particular kind, 


This Mr. Locke calls the nominal ef. 
. ſence, in contradiſtinction to the real el. 


ſence, or conſtitution of ſubſtances, on 
which this nominal eſſence depends: thug 
the nominal eſſence of gold; is that com- 
— idea the word gold ſtands for ; let it 
e, for inſtance, a body, yellow, weighty, 
malleable, fuſible; and fixed: but its rcal 
eſſence is the conſtitution of its inſenſible 
parts, on which thoſe qualities and 1 
its other properties depend, which is 


wholly unknown to us. 


That eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the 
word, relates to forts, appears from hence, 
that, if you take away the abſtract ideas 
we fort individuals, and rank 
them under common names, then the 
thought of any thing eſſential to any of 
them inſtantly vaniſhes. We have na 
notion of the one without the other, 
which plainly ſhews their relation. No 
property is thought eſſential to any in- 
dividual whatſoever, till the mind refers 
it to ſome ſort or ſpecies of things ; and 
then preſently, according to the abſtract 
idea of that ſort, ſomething is found-el- 
ſential ; ſo that eſſential, or not efſeninal, 
relates only to our abſtra& ideas, and the 
names annexed to them. 
Subſtances are diſtinguiſhed into forts 


and ſpecies, by their nominal eſlence; 


and the ſpecies of things are nothing '0 
us, but the ranking them under diſtin& 
names, according to the complex ideas in 
us, and not according to preciſe diſtinct 
real eſſences in them. 

We cannot rank and ſort things by the 
real eiſences, becauſe we know them = | 
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ESS 


Our faculties carry us no farther in the 
knowledge of ſubſtances, than a collec- 
tion of thoſe ſenſible ideas we obſerve in 
them. But the internal conſtitution 
whereon theſe eſſences depend, is utterly 
unknown to us. This 1s evident when 
we come to examine but the (tones we 
tread on, or the iron we daily handle; 
we ſoon find that we know not their 
make, and can give no reaſon of the 
different qualities we find in them; and 
yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the 
tine contrivance, and unconceivable real 
eſſences of plants and animals, every one 
knows. 5 

But though the nominal eſſences of ſub- 
ſtances are made by the mind, they are not 
yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed 
modes. To the making of any nominal 
eſſence, it is neceſſary, 1. That the ideas 
whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an union 
as to make but one idea, how compound - 
ed ſoever. 2. That the particular idea 
ſo united be exactly the fame, neither 
more nor leſs; for if two abſtract com- 
plex ideas differ, either in number or ſorts 
of their component parts, they make 
two different, and not one and the fame 
eTence. In the firſt of theſe, the mind, 
in making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
only follows nature, and puts none to- 
gether which are not ſuppoſed to have 
an union in nature; for men oblerving 
certain qualities always joined and exiſt- 
ing together, therein copy nature, and 
of ideas 1o united make their complex 
ones of ſubſtances, 

Though the nominal eſſences of ſubſtan- 
ces are all ſuppoſed to be copied from na- 
ture, yet they are all, or moſt of them, 
very imperfect: and ſince the compoſi- 
tion of theſe complex ideas is in ſcveral 
men very different, we may conclude 
that theſe boundaries of ſpecies are in 
men and not as nature makes them; if, 
at leaſt, there are in nature any ſuch pre- 
fixed bounds. If the firit ſorting ot indi- 
viduals depends upon the mind of man, 
variouſly collecting the ſimple ideas that 
make the nominal eſſence of the loweſt 
ſpecies, it is much more evident that the 
more comprehenſive claſſes called genera, 
do ſo in forming more general ideas that 
may comprehend different ſorts : the 
mind leaves out thoſe qualities that diſ- 
tinguiſh them, and puts into its new col- 
lection only ſuch ideas as are common to 
leveral forts : thus by leaving out thoſe 
qualities that are peculiar to gold, ſilver, 
Sc. and by retaining a complex idea made 
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up of thoſe that are common to each 
ſpecies, there is a new genus conſtituted, 
to which the name metal is annexed. 


ESSENCE, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the bal. 


ſamic part of any thing, ſeparated from 
the thicker matter; fo that wherever this 
is done by means of extraction, the bal- 
ſamic part is called eſſence by way of 
eminence : ſometimes thickened juices 
are called eſſences, but it is better to call 


theſe by their own name, to avoid con- 
tuſion. 


ESSENDO quitTuM DE rolrLoxio, in 


law, a writ which lies for citizens, bur= 
geſſes, &c. who by charter or preſcription 
ought to be free from toll, in caſe the 
ſame is exacted of them. 


ESSENES, or EssENIANs, in jewiſh anti- 


quity, one of the three antient ſets among 
that people, who outdid the Phariſees in 
their moſt rigorous obſervances. Th 

allowed a future ſtate, but denied a re- 
ſurrection from the dead. Their way of 
lite was very ſingular: they did not 
marry, but i hows, the children of others, 
whom they bred up in the inſtitutions of 
their ſect: they deſpiſed riches, and had 
all things in common; and never changed 
their cloaths, till they were entirely worn 
out. When initiated, they were ſtrictly 
bound not to communicate the myſteries 


of their ſect to others; and if any of their 


members were found guilty of enormous 
crimes, they were expelled. 

Pliny tells us, that they dwelt on the weſt 
fide of the lake of Aſphaltites; that they 
were a ſolitary kind of men, living with- 
out women or money, and feeding u 

the fruit of the palm-tree : he adds, that 
they were conſtantly recruited by new 
comers, whom the ſurges of ili fortune 
had made weary of the world ; in which 
manner the ſect was kept up tor ſeveral 
thouſands of years, without any being 
born among them. The reaſon why we 
find no mention made of them in the 
New Teſtament, may be their recluſe and 
retired way of life, no leſs than their 
great ſimplicity and honeſty, whereby 
they lay open to no cenſure or reproof. 


ESSENTIA, ESSENCE. See the article 


ESSENCE. 


ESSENTIAL, ſomething neceſſarily be- 


longing to the eſſence or nature of a 
thing, from which it cannot be conceived 
diſtinft: thus the primary qualities of 
bodies, as extenſion, figure, number, &c. 
are eſſential or inſeparable from them in 
all their changes and alterations. See the 
article QUALITY, 


ESSENTIAL 
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Es$ENTIAL oil, that procured from plants 
by diſtillation; See the article OIL. 
ESSENTIAL SALTS, thoſe obtained from 
vegetable juices by cryſtallization. See 
the article SALT. 
ESSEX, a county of England, bounded by 
Suffolk, on the north; by the german 
ſea, on the eaſt ; by the river Thames, 
which divides it from Kent, on the ſouth; 
and by Middleſex and Hertfordſhire, on 
the weſt. 
ESSLISORS, or Es LIisoRs. See the article 
ESLISORS. 
ESSOIN, in law, an excuſe for a perſon 
ſummoned to appear and anſwer. to an 
action, on account of ſickneſs or other 
juſt cauſe of his abſence. 
t is a kind of imparlance or craving of 
longer time, and obtains in real, perſonal, 
and mixed actions. 
There are divers eſſoins, as de ultra mare, 
when the defendant is beyond fea, where- 
he is allowed forty days; in an expe- 
dition to the holy land, a year and a day; 
infirmity, called common efloin, when + 
is ſick in bed; and, laſtly, in the king's 
ſervice. 
Es$01N-DAY, is regularly the firſt day of 
every term, though the fourth day after 
is allo allowed by way of indulgence. 
ESSOIN DE MALO VILLE, is where the de- 
fendant appears in court, but before 
pleading, falls fick in a certain village: 
this is alſo allowed, if tound true, 
E$s$201Ns and PROFFERS. See PROFFER. 
ESSORAN T, in heraldry, denotes a bird 
ſtanding on the ground with its wings ex- 
panded, as if it had been wet, and were 
drying itſelf. 
ESTABLISHMENT of dower, in law, an 


aſſurance of dower made to the wite by 


marriage. See the article DowER. 
ESTAMPES, a town of France, twenty- 
five miles ſouth of Paris. 
ESTAPLES, a port-town of Picardy, in 
France, twelve miles ſouth of Boulogne. 
ESTATE, in law, ſignifies the title or in - 
tereſt that a perſon has in lands, tene- 
ments, or other effects; comprehending 
the whole in which a perſon hath any pro- 
ty, and will paſs the fame. 
Edates are either real or perſonal; other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed into freeholds, which 
deſcend to heirs ; or chattels, that go to 
executors or adminiſtrators. See the ar- 
ticles FREEHOLD, Sc. 
A fee ſimple is the ampleſt eſtate our law 
admits of. See the article FEE, 
Eſtates are obtained leveral ways, as by 
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the huſband, or ſome friend of his, on 


EST 


deſcent from a father to a ſen ; by con. 
veyance or grant, from one perſon to 
another; by gift or purchaſe ; or by deed 
or will. See the articles HEik, Con. 
VEYANCE, GRANT, Ee. 

ESTATES, in a political ſenſe, is uſed ei. 
ther to denote the dominions of ſome 
prince, or the general claſſes into which 
the people are divided. 

In Britain, the eſtates are the king, lords, 
and commons; or rather the lords and 
commons, who meet the king in parlia- 
ment, for reforming abuſes, and enact- 
ing good and wholeſome laws. See the 
articles STATUTE, PARLIAMENT, Sc. 

— F e — are three eſtates, wiz, 
the clergy, the nobility, and the people 
who — the third . ay 

ESTATES GENERAL, in the polity of Hol- 
land. See STATES-GENERAL. 

ES TE, a town of Italy, fiſteen miles ſouth- 
weſt of Padua, and ſubject to Venice. 

E STELLA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Pampeluna. 
ESTEPA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada, forty-five miles north 

of Malaga, 

ESTERLING, or STERLING, See the ar- 
ticle STERLING, 

ESTETE, in heraldry, denotes the heads 
of beaſts torn off by main force. See the 
articles ARACHE' and ERASED. 

ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the hittory of a 
jewiſh virgin, dwelling with her uncle 
Mordecai at Shuſhan, in the reign of 
Ahaſuerus, one of the kings of Peri. 
The great beauty of this maid raiſed 
her to the throne of Perſia, whereby 
ſhe had an opportunity to ſave her coun- 
trymen, whole deſtruction was plotted 
by Haman, a favourite of that prince. 
The learned are not agreed who this 
Ahaſuerus was. Archbiſhop Uſher ſup- 
poſes him to be Darius Hittaſpes, and 
Artyſtona to be Eſther. Scaliger makes 
him the ſame with Xerxes, and his queen 
Hameſtris to be Eſther. Joſephus, on the 
contrary, poſitively aſſerts, that the Aha- 
ſuerus of the ſcriptures, is the Artaxerxcs 
Longimanus of profane ſtory ; and the 
ſeptuagint, throughout the whole vook 
of Eſther, tranſlate Ahaſuerus by Ar- 
taxerxes. Moſt people ſubſcribe to tlis 
laſt opinion; and, indeed, the extraor- 
dinary kindneſs ſhewed by Artaxerxes to 
the Jews, can ſcarce be accounted for 
otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing that they 
had fo powerful an advocate as Eſther to 
{olicite tor them. 
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ESTIVAL, or SS TIvAL. See the article 
srivar. 2 

ESTOILEE, or CRoss ESTOILE'E, in 
heraldry, a ſtar with only four long rays 
in form of a croſs; and, accordmgly, 
broad in the center, and terminaiting'mn 

ESTONIA, a province ſubject to Ruſſia, 
on the north of Lwonia. 

ESTOPPEL,, in, law, an impediment or 
bar to an action, which ariſes from a per- 
ſon's own fact; or rather, where he 1s 
forbid by law. to ſpeak againſt his deed, 
which he may not do, even to plead the 
truth. Thus where a perſon is bound in 
a bond by ſuch a name, and being aſter- 
wards ſued hy that name on the obliga- 
tion, he ſhall not be allowed to ſay he is 
miſnamed, but ſhall anſwer according to 
the bond, though it be wrong. Hence 
the parties in all deeds are eſtopped from 
ſaying _y thing againſt them, However, 
a plaintiff is not eſtopped from ſaying any 
thing againſt what he had ſaid in his writ 
er declaration, z and though parties be 
eſopped, yet juries are not ſo, who may 
find things out of the record. 

ESTOVERS, in law, is moſt generally 
taken for certain allowances. of wood 
made to tenarits, as houſe-bote, hedge- 
bote, and plough- bote; which three are 

comprehended under reaſonable eſtovers. 

ESTRANGEL, ESTRANGELUSCHARAC=- 
TER, in che ſyriac grammar, a particular 
= or form of ſyriac letters, ſerving as 

the majuſculæ letters of that language, 
and by ſeveral ſuppoſed to be the true 
antient chaldee character. 
ESTRAPADE, in the manege, the de- 
fence of a horſe that will not ohey, who, 
to get rid- of his rider, riſes mightily be- 
fore; and, while his forehand is yet in 
[the ait, yerks furiouſly with his hind 

legs, ſtriking higher than his head was 
before; and during this counter-time, 
goes back rather than advances. 

ESTRALY, in law, any beaſt not wild that 
is found within a lordſhip, and owned 
by nobody: in which caſe, being cried 

' accordingito law in the two next market 

. towns adjacent, and not claimed in a 
year and a day by the owner, it becomes 
the property of the lord of the manor, or 
liberty wherein, it was found. 
It the beaſt proclaimed ftray to another 
zordſhip within the year, the firit lord 

cannot retake it; aud where the eſtray 
was never duly proclaimed, the owner 
may take it again, at any time, upon 


— 
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ES TREAT, in law, a true copy, note, or 


ESTREMA DURA, a province of Spain, 


ESTREMADURA is alſo a province of Por- 


ESTREMOS, a town of Alentejo, in Por- 


ESTREPEMENT, in law, any ſpoil made 


a perſon having an action depending, as 


EST 
paying the lord for keeping thereof : 
I 


kewiſe tie owner may leize an eſtray, 
without telling. the marks or proving his 
roperty, which may be done at the trial, 
if conteſted : and here the tendering of 
amends is good, without ſhewing any 
particular ſum. 


duplicate of an original writing or re- 
cord, eſpecially fines, amercements, pe- 
nalties, &c. ſet down and impoſed in the 
rolls of a court, to be levied by the ba- 
liff, or other officer. 
Eſtreats relate generally to fines for crimes 
and offences, defaults and omiſſions of 
perſons concerned in ſuits, and hkewiſe 
of officers, Non-appearance of. defen- 
dants and jurors, &c. and before proceſs 
iſſues to levy forfeitures on recognizences 
to the king's uſe, the recognizances muſt 
be firſt eſtreated into the exchequer by 
ſheriſfs of counties. Fines, - poſt fines, 
and forſeitures, are to be created twice 
a. year on pain of ol. and it is the. courſe 
of the king's bench to ſend their eftreats 
into the exchequer on the laſt days of the 
two iſſuable terms. z 


bounded by Leon, on the north; by the 
two Caſtiles, on the eaſt ; by Andaluſia, 
on the ſouth ; and by the province of 
Alentejo, in Portugal, on the welt, 


tugal, lying north of Alentejo, and weſt- 
ward of ſpaniſh Eftremadura. . Liſbon is 
its capital, as alſo of the kingdom. 


tugal, eighty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Liſbon. 


hy tenants for life on any lands, &c. 
to the prejudice of the reverſioner : it is 
alſo taken to ſignify the making land 
barren, by continual plowing and ſow- 
ing, and thereby drawing out the heart 
cf the ground without manuring, or 
rather good huſbandry, by which means 
it is impaired, 

It may likewiſe be applied to the cutting 
down of trees, or lopping them (farther 
than the law allows, 

There is alſo a writ of eſtrepement that 
hes in two cafes, v,. the one is where 


a formedon or writ of right, Sc. ſues to 
prohibit the tenant from making waſte. 
The other is for the demandant, who is 
adjudged to recover ſeiſin of. the land, be- 
tore execution, ſued out by the writ hab e 

7 E facias 


% 


e 


facias poſſeſſionem, in order to prevent 


' waſte being made before he gets into poſ- 


ſeſſion. 


ESULA, in botany, a kind of ſpurge, 


comprehended under the euphorbia of 


+Lmnzus. I 


It is one of the ſharpeſt and moſt acrid 
ſpurges, and therefore hardly ſafe: it 


Purges violently, both by vomit and ſtool. 


Some recommend it in- dropſies, but it 
ſhould be uſed with great caution; and 
it is a good method to macerate it a day 
or two in vinegar, before it is uſed, 


ESURINE sAaLTs, ſuch as are of a corrod- 


ing, fretting, and eating nature; abound- 
ing chiefly in places near the ſea- ſide, 
and where great quantities of coals are 
burnt, as appears from the ſpeedy ruſting 
of iron bars in the windows of houſes 
built in ſuch places. 


« 


ESWEGEN, or ESCHWEGE, a town of 


Germany, twenty-five miles ſouth- eaſt of 


the city of Caſſel. 


ETAPPE, a term uſed, in the french ar- 


mies, for the proviſions and forrage 
allowed an army in their rout through a 
kingdom, whether going into winter- 
quarters, or returning to take the field, 
Hence, etapier is the undeitaker or per- 


ſon ho contracts with the country or 


4 


territory, for furniſhing the ſaid pro- 
viſions. : | 
ETCHING, a method of engraving on 


copper, in which the lines or ftrokes, in- 


ſtead of being cut with a tool or graver, 


are eaten in with aquaforus. 
Etchung is done with more eaſe and ex- 
pedition than engraving : it requires fewer 


inſtruments, and repreſents mott kind of 


* 


buildings, Cc. 


ſubjects better and more agreeable to na- 


ture, as landſcapes, ruins, grounds, and 


all ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, 
See ENGRAVING. 
The method of etching is as follows : 


- chooſe the copper plate as directed for en- 


gra vinꝑ, and furniſh yourſelf with a piece 


of ground, tied up in a bit of thin filk, 


kept very clean, to be laid upon the plate 


when both have been warmed ; proper 
needles'to hatch with on the ground; a 
pencil or bruſh, to wipe. away the bits of 

round which riſe after hatching; a po- 
Tier ;' two. or three gravers; a pair of 
compaſſes, to meaſure diſtances and draw 
circles ; a ruler, to. hatch ſtraight lines; 


green wax, to make the wall round the 


edges of the plate, to contain the aqua- 
ſortis; an oil-ſtone; a bottle of aqua- 
ſortis ; ſeme red lead, to colour the back- 


ide of the copy ; a ſtift, and a hand- vice, 


a 
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ing dro; 
and added a little powder of rotten- ſtone 


will almoſt ſhew your face. 


E . 


to hold the plate over the candle. See the 


articles NEEDLE, GRAVER, POL1SHER, 


ComPass, Sc. 5 

To make the ground, take three ounkes 
of aſphaltum, two ounces of clean 
roſin, half an ounce of burgundy- pitch, 


three ounces of black wax, and three 


ounces of virgin's wax : let all theſe be 


«melted in a clean 'earthen_pipkin over 


a flow fire, ſtirring it all the time with a 


mall ſlick ; if it burn to the bottom, it 


is ſpoiled. After the ingredients are well 
melted,” and it boils up; put if into a pan 


of fair water; and before it be quite 


eold, take it out, and roll it into tmall 
lumps to be kept from duſt: this ground 
is- what others call the varniſh. The 
next thing is to clean tlie plate to re- 
ceive the ground: take a piece of liſting, 


roll it up as big as an egg, tie it very 


tight, ſo as to make it a rubber, and hav- 
da {mall quantity of ſweet oil, 


on the plate, rub it with this ball, till it 
Then wipe 
it all off with a clean rag, and after that, 
make it quite dry with another clean rag, 
and a little fine whiting. ö 


Pne next thing is to lay on the varniſn; 
to do which aright you muſt take à hand- 


vice, and fix it at the middle of one part 
of the plate, with a piece of paper be- 
tween the teeth of the hand- vice and the 
plate, to prevent the marks of the tecth : 


then laying the plate on a chattng-diſh, 
with a ſmall charcoal fire in it, till the 


plate be ſo hot, that, by ſpitting on the 
backſide, the wet will fly off: rub the 
plate with the ground tied up in ſilk, till 


it be covered all over; and after that 


dawb the plate with- a piece of cotton 
wrapped up in filk till the ground be quite 


' ſmooth, keeping the plate a little warm 


all the time. The varniſh” being thus 
ſmoothed upon the plate, it "mult be 


blacked in the following manner: Take 


a thick tallow candle that burns elear, 
with a ſhort ſnuff,” and having driven 
two nails into the wall; to let it reſt 


upon, place the plate againſt the wall 


with the varniſh ſide downward, and 


take care not to touch the ground 


with your fingers: then taking the can- 


dle, apply the flame to the varniſh as 


cloſe as poſſible, without touching the 
varniſh with the ſnuff of the candle, and 


guide the flame all over it, till it become 


perfectly black. Aſter this is done, and 
the plate dry, the deſign is traced with a 


necdle through the vamiſh, and-a rim or 


border 


— 
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- border. of wax is raiſed round the circum- 
ference ef the plate; and then the artiſt 
has a compoſition of common varnith and 
lamp-black, made very thin, wherechith 
he cqvers the parts that are not to be 
bitten, by means of a hair pencil, And 
he is every now and then covering or un- 
| covering-this or that part of the deſign, 
as occaſion may require; the conduct of 
the aquafortis being the principal con- 
cern, on which the effect of the print very 
much depends. Ihe operator mutt be 
attentive to the ground, that it does not 
fail in any part, and where it does, to 
ſtop up the place with the above compo- 
ſition. The plate is defended from the 
aquatortis every where, but in the lines 
or hatches cut through it with the needle, 
through which the water cats into the 
copper to the depth required; remem- 
bering to keep it ſtirring with a feather 
all the while, which done, it is to be 
poured off again. 
Single aquatortis is moſt commonly uſed ; 
an if it be too ſtrong, mix it with vine- 
gar, otherwiſe it will make the work very 
hard, and ſometimes break up the ground: 
the aquatortis having done its part, the 
ground is taken off, and the plate waſhed 
and dried : after which nothing remains 
for the artiſt but to examine the work 
with his graver, to touch it up, and heigh- 
ten it where the aquatortis has miſſed. 
And, laſtly, it is to be remembered, that 
a freſh dip of aquafortis is never given, 
without firſt wathing out the plate in fair 
water, and drying it at the fre, 
ETERNITY, an attribute ot God, expreſ- 
ling his infinite or endleſs duration. See 
the article Gop. 
According to Mr. Locke, we come by 
the idea of eternity, by being able to re- 
peat any ul of time, as a year, as often 
as we will, without ever coming to an 
end. 
ETHELING, or A THELING. See the ar- 
ticle ATHELING., 


ETHER and ETHERIAL. See the articles | 


ZETHER and ZETHERIAL. 

ETHICS, or MoRaL1TY, the ſcience of 
manners or duty, which it traces from 
man's nature and condition, and ſhews 
to terminate in his happineſs; or, in other 
words, it is the knowledge. of .our duty 
and felicity, or the art of being virtuous 

and happy. 5 
Moral philoſophy inquires, not how man 


; might have been, but how he is conſti- 
tuted ; not into what principles or. diſpo- 
ſitions his actions may be artfully reſolved, 


8 ] 
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but from what principles and diſpoſitions 
they actually flow; not what he may, 
by education, habit, or foreign influ- 
ence, come to be or do, but what by his 
nature, or original frame, he is framed 
to be and do. From a view, therefore, 
of mans faculties, appetites and paſſions, 
it appears, that the health and perfection 
of man muſt be in the ſupremacy of con- 
{cience and reaſon, and in the ſubordi- 
nation of the paſſions and affections to 
their authority and direction; and his 
virtue or goodneſs mult conſiſt in acting 
agreeably to this order and veconomy. 
See the articles APPETITE, CONSCl- 
ENCF, REASON, HAPPINESS, Ec. 

It is true, ſome eminent philoſophers 
have attemptzd to lay the foundation of 
morals much deeper, and on a more large 
and firm Hottom, wiz. the natures and 
reaſons, the truth and fitneſſes of things. 
Senſes and affections, they tell us, are 
vague and precarious ; and though they 
were not, yet irrational principles of ac- 
tion, and conſequently very improper 
toundations, on which to reſt the eter- 
nal and immutable obligations of mora- 
lity. Hence they talk much of the ab- 
ſtract natures and reaſons of things, of 
eternal differences, unalterable relations, 
fitneſſes and unfitneſſes reſulting from 
thoſe relations ; and from the eternal 
reaſons, differences, relations, and. their 
conſequent fitneſſes, they ſuppoſe moral 
obligation to ariſe. A conduct agreeable 
to them, or, in other words, to truth, 
they call virtue; and the reverſe, vice. 
See the articles VIRTUE and VICE. 

But the truth is, that we might perceive 
all the poſſible relations, differences, and 
reaſons of things, and yet be wholly in- 
different to this or that conduct, unleſs 


. we were endued with ſome ſenſe or affec- 


tion, by which we approved and loyed 
the one, and diſapproved and diſliked the 
other conduct. Reaſon may perceive a 
fitneſs to a certain end, but without ſome 
ſenſe or affection we cannot propoſe, or 
indeed have any idea of an end; and, 
without an end, we cannot conceive any 
inducement to action. Therefore, be- 
fore we can underſtand the natures, rea- 
ſons, and fitneſſes of things, which are 
ſaid to be the foundation of morals, we 
muſt know what natures are meant, to 
what ends they are fitted, and from what 


principles or affections they are prompted 


to act; otherwiſe we cannot judge of the 
duty required, or of the conduct becom- 
ing that being whom we ſuppoſe under 
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moral obligation. But let the natures 
be once given, and the relations which 
ſubſiſt among them be aſcertained, we 
can then determine what conduct will be 
obligatory to ſuch natures, and adapted 
- to their condition and œconomy. And 
to the ſame natures, placed in the ſame 
relations, the ſame conduct will be eter- 
nally and invariably proper and obli- 


atory. 
Pekdes, to call morality. a confor- 
mity to truth, gives no iden, no cha- 
racteriſtic of it, but what ſeems equally 
applicable to vice. For whatever pro- 
politions are predicable of virtue, as, 
that it flows from good atfections, or is 
agreeable to the order of our nature, 
tends to produce happineſs, is beheld 
with approbation, and the like ; the 
contrary propoſitions are equally true, 
and may be equally predicated of vice. 
Another ſet of philoſophers eſtabliſh 
morals upon the will or poſitive appoint- 
ment of the Deity, and call virtue a 
conformity to that will, or appointment. 
All obligation, they, ſay, ſuppoles one 
who obliges, or who has a right to pre- 
ſcribe, and can reward the obedient, and 
puniſh the diſobedient. This can be none 
but the Creator. His will, therefore, is 
our law, which we are bound to obey. 
And this, they tell us, is only ſufficient 
to bind or oblige ſuch imperſect and cor- 
xypt creatures as we are, who are. but 
. S$ebly moved with a ſenſe of the beauty 
and excellency of virtue, and ſtrongly 
ſwayed by , paſſion, or views of in- 
tereſt. | | 
This ſcheme of morality entirely coin- 
cides with that deduced from our inward 
ſtructure and condition, fince thele are 
the effects of the divine will. Whatever 
therefore is agreeable, or correſpondent 
to our inward ſtructure, mult. likewiſe 
be agreeable, or correſpond, to the will 
of God. So that all the indications, or 
ſanctions of our duty, which are de- 
clared or enforced by our ſtructure, are, 
and may be, conſidered as indications or 
ſanctions of the will of our Creator. If 
theſe indications, thro' inattentian to, or 
abuſe of our ſtructure, prove inſufficient 
to declare; or if theſe ſanctions, thro' 
the weakneſs or wickednels of men, 
prove inſufficient to enforce obedience to 


the divine will, and the Deity is, pleaſed | 


to add new indications, or new ſanctions; 
theſe additional indications and ſan tions 
cannot, and are not ſuppoſed, by the 


allertors ot this ſcheme, to add any new - 


\ 
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duty, or new moral obligation ; but 
only a new and purer promulgation of 
our duty, or a new and ſtronger ſanction 
or motive from intereſt, to perform that 
duty, and to fulfil that obligation to 
which we were bound before. lt makes 
no difference, as to the matter of ob- 
ligation, after what manner the will of 
our Creator is entorced, or declared to us, 
whether by word or writ, or by certain 
inward notices and determinations of 
our own minds, ariſing according to a 
neceſſary law of our nature. Again, 
if the ſcheme of duty, as deduced from 
moral perceptions, and the affections of 
our nature, be thought too flight a 
foundation on which to reſt morality, 
becauſe theſe are found inſufficient to 
bind, or rather to compel men to their 
duty, we fear the fame objection will 
militate againſt the ſcheme of confor- 
mity to the divine will, fince all the 
declarations and ſanctions thereof have 
not hitherto had their due effect, in pro- 
ducing a thorough and univerſal refor- 


mation. 


When ſome ſpeak of the will of God, 
as the rule of duty, they do not cer- 
tainly mean a blind, arbitrary principle 
of action, but ſuch a principle as is di- 
rected by reaſon, and governed by 
wiſdom, or a regard. to certain ends in 
preference to others: for unleſs we ſup- 
pole ſome principle in the Deity analogous 
to. our ſenſe of obligation, ſome ante- 
cedent affect ion, or determination ot his 
nature, to prefer ſome ends before others, 
we cannot aflign any ſufficient reaſon 
why he ſhould will one thing more than 
another, or have any election at all. 


Whatever therefore is the ground of his 
choice, or will, muſt be the ground ot 


obligation, and not the choice or will 
itlelt. That this is the cafe, appears 
farther from the common diſtinction 
which divines and philoſophers make be- 
tween moral and poſitive commands and 
duties. The former they think obligatory 
antecedent to. will, or at leaſt to any 
declaration of it; the latter, obligatory 
only in conlequence of a poſitive ap- 
pointment of the divine will. But what 
foundation can there be for this di- 
ſtinction, it all duty and obligation be 
equally the reſult of mere will? 

Before we conclude this article, it will 
be proper to ſay 3 of the ex- 


obbes, con- 


cerning the foundation of morality. This 
- philoſopher, who ſaw his _ 
2 Aen. e 
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volved in all the diſtraction and miſery 
of a civil war, ſeems to have taken too 
narrow and partial a view of our nature, 
and has therefore drawn it in a very 
odious and uncomfortable light. Next 
to the deſire of felf-preſervation, he 
makes the love of glory and of power 
to be the governing paſſions in man ; and 
from theſe, by an arbitrary, unnatural, 
and unſupported hypotheſis, contrary to 
common experience, and common lan- 
guage, he attempts to deduce all the 
other paſſions which inflame the minds, 
and influence the manners of men. Ac- 
cording to him, all men are equal, all 
defire and have a right to the fame things, 
and want to exce} each other in power 
and honour ; but as it is impoſſible for 
all to poſſels the ſame things, or to ob- 
tain a preheminence in power and honour, 
hence mult ariſe-a ſtate of war and mu- 
tual carnage; which is what he calls a 
ſtate of nature. But this ſhrewd phi- 
loſopher ſubjoins, that men being aware 
that ſuch a ſtate muſt terminate in their 
own deſtruction, agreed to ſurrender 
their private unlimited right into the 
hands of the majority, or ſuch as the 
majority ſhould appoint, and to ſubject 
themſelves for the future to common 
laws, or to common judges or ma- 
giltrates. In conſequence of this ſur- 
render, and of this mutual compact cr 
agreement, they are ſecured againſt mu- 
tual hoſtilities, and bound or obliged to 
a peaceable behaviour ; ſo that it is no 
longer lawful or juſt (he certainly means 
fafe or prudent) to invade and incroach 
on one another, ſince this would be a 
niolation of his promiſe, But one may 
aſk him, what obligation is a man un- 
der to keep his promiſe, or ſtand to bis 
eompatt, if there be no obligation, no 
moral tie diſtin from that promile ? 
On the whole, his ſtate of nature is a 
mere chimera, and the ſuperſtructure he 
has raiſed on it no leſs ſo. 
ETHIOPIA, or ZETH1OPIA, a very ex- 
tenſive country of Atrica, comprehend- 
ing Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Abex : it is 
bounded by Egypt, and the deſart of 
Barca on the . by the Red ſea, and 
indian Ocean on the eaſt, by Anian, and 
the unknown parts of Africa on the 
ſouth, and by other unknown countries 
on the weſt, See ABEX and NuBIA. 


ETHIOPIC year. See the article YEAR. 
ETHMOIDAL, in anatomy, one of the 


common futures of the ſkull, which | oe 
round. the es <thmoides, from, which i 
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derives its name, ſeparating it from the 


bone in contact with it. See the articles 


SUTURE and ETHMOIDES. 


E THMOIDES os, in anatomy, the ſame 


with cribroſum os, or cubiforme. See the 
article CRIBROSUM. 


ETHNARCH, ETHNARCHA. See the ar- 


ticle ECHMALOTARCHA. 


E THNOPHRONES, in church hiſtory, 


heretics of the ſeventh century, who, 
profeſſing chriſtianity, joined thereto 
all the ceremonies. and folligs of pa- 
ganiſm, ſuch as judicial aſtrology, di- 
vinations of all kinds, &c. and who 
obſerved all the feaſts, times, and ſeaſons 
of the Gentiles. k 


ETHOPOELA, or ETH0LOGY, in rhe- 


toric, a draught, or deſcription, expreſſing 
the manners, paſſions, genius, tempers, 
aims, Sc. of any perſon, Such is that 
noted picture of Cataline, as drawn 
by Salluſt : uit magna vi & animi, &c. 
he wasa man of great vigour both 
of body and mind; but of a diſ- 
poſition extremely profligate and de- 
praved. From his youth he took 
pleaſure in civil wars, maſſacres, 
depredations, and inteſtine broils ; 
and in theſe he employed his younger 
days. His body was formed for en- 
during cold, hunger, and want of 

reſt, to a degree indeed ingredible : 
his ſpirit was daring, ſubtt, and 
changeable : he was expert in all the 
arts of ſimulation and diſſimulation, 
covetous of what belonged to others, 
laviſh of his own, violent in his paſ- 
ſions: he had eloquence enough, but 
a ſmall ſhare of wiſdom : his — 
leſs foul was conſtantly engaged in 
extravagant and romantic projects, 
too high to be attempted.” 


- 
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ETHUSA, FOOL's PARSLEY, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-digyma claſs 
of plants, the general corolla of which 
is commonly uniform; the partial one 
conſiſts of five inflexo-cordated, unequal 
petals : the fruit is naked, of a roundifh 
oval figure, and ſeparable in two. parts : 
the ſeeds are two, roundith, ſtriated, and 
thence a third part plane. 


ETNA, or mount GIBELLO, a vulcano, 


or burning mountain of Sicily, ſituated 
fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Meſſina, and 
twenty. weſt of Catania, See VULCANO. 


ETRUSCA TERRA, TUSCAN EARTH, 


2 ſpecies af bole, See the article BoLE. 


ETYMOLOGY, that. part of grammar 


which conſiders and explains the origin 


and derivation of. words, in order, to 


arrive 
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arrive at their firſt and 2 ſig- 
nification, whence, Quintilian calls it 
% 


upon their 


— 


A judicious enquiry into etymologies, is 
thought by ſome of conſiderable uſe; 
becauſe nations, who value themſelves 
antiquity, have always 
looked on the antiquity of their lan- 
guage as one of the beſt titles they could 
plead ; and the etymologiſt, by ſeeking 
the true and original reaſon of the no- 
tions and ideas affixed to each word and 
expreſſion, ntay often furniſh an argu- 
ment of antiquity, 'from the traces re- 
maining thereof, compared with the 
antient uſes. Then that etymologies are 
neceſſary for the thorough underſtanding 
of a language. 

"Tis objected, however, that the art is 
arbitrary, and built altogether on con- 
jectures and appearances ;z and the ety- 


mologiſts are charged with deriving their 


words from where they pleaſe ; and in- 
deed it is no eaſy matter to go back into 
the antient britiſh and gauliſh ages, and 
to follow, as it were, by the track, the 
various imperceptible alterations a lan- 
guage has undergone from age to age; 
and as thoſe alterations have ſometimes 
been merely owing to caprice, tis eaſy 
to take a mere imagination or conjecture 
for a regular analogy : ſo that it is no 
wonder the public ſhould be prejudiced 
againſt a ſcience, which ſeems to ſtand 
on ſo precarious a footing. It muſt cer- 
tainly be owned, that etymologies are 
frequently ſo far fetched, that one can 


- ſcarce ſee any reſemblance or correſgon - 


dence therein. Qyintilian has ſhewn, 
that the antient etymologiſts, notwith- 


ſtanding all their learning, fell into very 


ridiculous derivations. 


The etymologies of bur engliſh words 
has been derived from the Saxon, Welch, 


* 
— 


. 


and circulation thereof. 
- ATTENVUANTS, Ce. : 


o 
- 


* 


animal fluids, by ' throwin 
- - morbid or redundant Muedß 


- *Walldon, ' Daniſh, Latin, Greek, Sc. 


See the article EXCL1SH. 


EU, a+ port town of Normandy, in 
France, 'fifteen miles north-eaſt of 
Dieppe. * | 


2 


EVACUANTS, in pharmacy, are pro- 


iminiſh the 
out ſome 
or ſuch as 
thin, attenuate, and promote the motion 


perly ſuch medicines as 


Evacuating medicines are prejudicial in 
intermitting, fevers; are preſudicial as 
they weakey,” exhauſt the moſt fluid 
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digeſtions which are here more eſpecial}, 
neceſſary. | 

EVACUATION, in medicine, the art f 
diminiſhing, , emptying, or attenuatin- 
the humours of the body, 2 
Evacuations are, by Dr. Pringle, much 
recommended in the bilious fever and du. 
ſentery : but this fort of medicine ;. 
to be ſparingly uſed in malignant fevers 8 
in wounds be the head the beſt evacy. 
ations are E bleeding and purg. 
ing of the bowels ; both which are to le 
made at one and the ſame time, as 
plentifully as the patient's ſtrength will 
permit; and to be repeated again 
often as neceſſary, if you 15 the 

ymaptoms relieved after their admini. 
ration. 
Evacuations are bad in nauſcas, from 

2 diſturbance of the ſpirits ; but are of 
great uſe in curing the delirium in fe- 

vers: the provoking the menſes in women, 
is to be attempted by ſuch remedies as 
mollify and relax, and not by tho 
called emmenagoges, moſt of which in. 
creaſe the impetus of the circulaxon, 
except in women of a cold and lax habit: 
blood-letting likewiſe ſupplies the de. 
ficiency of the piles, or menſtrual 
diſcharge in men, by making this ar- 
tificial evacuation of blood in a part the 
molt remote from the head. But all the!: 
evacuations are only of uſe where the 
veſſels are diſtended with too great a 
quantity of blood, or when the torce ot 

the circulation is toe great. In inter- 
mitting fevers evacuations are very im— 
prudent. In inflammatory ditorde;, 
where the chief intention ſhould alſo he 
to diminiſh the force of the blood, to 
thin it, and to relax the fibres, evacu- 
ations, ſuch as bleeding, purging, vo- 
miting, attenuants, and diaphoretics, are 
the chief remedies. 

EVANGELIST), a general name given 
to thoſe who write, or preach the golpe! 
of Jeſus Chriſt, 

The word is of greek origin, ſignifying 

one who publiſhes glad tidings, or 13 
the meſſenger of good news. 

According to Hooker, evangeliſts eie 
preſbyters of principal ſufficiency, whom 

the apoſtle ſent abroad, and uſed 33 

agents in eccleſiaſtical affairs, where!0- 
ever they ſaw need. 

The term evangeliſt, however, is at pro- 
ſent confined to the writers of the four 


eu els. See the article GOSPEL, 
EVA 


ID, a name given by ſome authors 
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Nation, as thoſe in the rainbow, in clouds 
before and after ſun-ſet, &c. 5 
Eranid colours are alſo called fantaſtica 
and emphatical colours. © he 
EVANTES, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes 
of Bacchus, thus called, by reaſon, that 
in celebrating the orgia, they ran about 
as if diſtracted, crying, evan, evan, 
obs wan. See BACCHANALIA. 5 
EVAPORATION, in chemiſtry, the ſet- 
ing a liquor in à gentle heat to diſcharge 
its ſuperfluous humidity, reduce it to a 
proper conſiſtence, or obtain its dry re- 
mainder. eee a 
Evaporation may be accounted for from 
hence, that when the particles are fo far 
ſeparated by heat, as to be without each 
others attraction, they then begin to 
repel each other, and thus will ſeem to 
nile from the ſurface of the fluid in the 
form of a vapour, or body of particles, 
which are at equal diſtances ſrom each 
other; and becoming thus ſpecifically 
lighter than the fue balk of airy par- 
ticles, they will riſe in the fluid body of 
the air, where they form clouds, metcoxs, 
Sc. See CLOUD, ,MIETEOR, Sc. 
EVASION, among lawyers, denotes a 
cunning or ſubtile endeavouring to ſet 
alide, or eſcape, the puniſhment of the 
law; as where one ſays to another, that 
he will not ſtrike him, but he will. give 
him a ſhilling to ſtrike firſt: in ſuch a 
caſe, if the perſon who gives the firſt 
ſtroke be killed, it is murder, for no 
perſon ſhall evade the juſtice of the law, 
by any fuch pretence to ſcreen his malice. 
EVATES, a branch or. diviſion of the 
druids, or antient celtic philoſophers. 
Strabo. divides the britiſh and gauliſh 
philoſophers into. three ſects, bards, 
Baba, evates, Ovaleis, and druids, Apvidac, 
He adds, that the 'bards were the poets 
and muſicians ; the eyates the prieſts and 
naturaliſts ; and the druids were mora- 
liſts" as well as naturaliſts :* but Mar- 
cellus and Horm̃us reduce them all, to 
two ſects, 47%, the bards and druids, 
IUBAGES, an order of prieſts, or phi- 
lolophers, among the antient Celt®.- or 
Gauls: ſome Gif have the eubage. co be 
the fame with the druids,” and faronide 
of Diodorus; and others, that they were 
che fame with what Strabo calls evates. 
ch ARIS T, evxapicia, the ſacrament 
of the Lord's fupper; properly ſignifies 
r 
This facrament' was inſtituted by Chriſt 
bimſelf, and the participation of it called 
mmunion. See COMMUNION, - 
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As to the manner of -eclebrating the 
euchariſt, among the, antient Chrillans, 
after the cuſtomary oblations were made, 
the. deacon brought water to the biſhop 
and preſbyters, ſtanding round the table, 
to waſh their hands, according to that 
of the pſalmiſt, “ I will waſh my hands 
in innocency, and ſo will I compaſs 
«© thy altar, O Lord. Then the deacon 
cried out aloud, ** Mutually embrace 
and kiſs each other ;“ which being 
done, the whole congregation prayed for 
the. univerſal, peace and welfare of the 
church, for the tranquility and repoſe of 
the world, for the proſperity of the age, for 
| wholeſome weather, and for all ranks and 
degrees of men. After this followed mu- 
tual ſalutations of the miniſter and people; 
and then the biſhop, or preſbyter, having 
ſanctified the elements, by a ſolemn be- 
nediction, he brake the bread, and de- 
livered it to the deacon, who diſtributed 
it to the communicants; and, after that 
the cup. Their ſacramental wine was 
uſually. diluted, or mixed with water. 
During the time of adminiſtration, they 
ſang hymns and pſalms, and having con- 
cluded .. with prayer and thankſgiving, 
the people ſaluted each other with a kiſs 
of peace, and ſo the aſlembly broke up, 
EUCHITES, in church-tuſtory, heretics, 
' otherwiſe called Meſſalians. See the 
article MESSALIANS, TT 
EUCHOLOGIUM, x, in the greek 
church, the ritual, or book of common- 
prayer of that church. See RITUAL, .-” 
EUDISTS, a congregation of miſſionary 
prieſts, in France, aſſociated under the 
name and title of Jeſus and Mary. It is 
governed by a ſuperior, who receives his 
power from the . of each dioceſe, 
where they have an eſtabliſhment. 
EUDOXIANS, in church-hiſtory, 2 
branch of Arians. See Aklax s. 
EVE, the ſame with vigil. See ViG1L. 
EVECTION of the _3ooz, the fame with 
 Iibratign., See the article LI BR ATIOx. 
EVEN x uu, in arithmetic, that which 
can be divided into two equal parts: 
ſuch are 4, 10, 40, Cc. * 
A number is ſaid to be evenly even, 
. , when being even itſelf, it is meaſured 
by an even one, an even number of 
times: ſuch is 3a, .as being meaſured by 
the even number 8, an even number of 
times 4. Evenly odd number is, that 
v»rhich an even number doth. meaſure , by 
an odd one: ſuch is 30, Which 2 or 6, 
both even numbers, do meaſure by 15 
or 5, odd ones. EIT | 
EVERARD's 


KIV/ I. 
EVERARD's sLINcR6ULE. See the 
artiele SIDO R ULS... 
EVER DINO, sten of Auſtria, in Ger- 
many, ſituated on the Dantrbe, twelve 
miles weft of Lints 
EVRR- GREEN, in gurdening, a ſpecies 
of perennials, eh tontinue their ver- 
- dare; leaves, Sc. alb the year: ſuch are 
hollies, Pphillyria's, Jaurtiſtinus's, Bays, 
pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, G. 
EVERLASTING-rrowtr, in botany, a 
name given to the'amaranthoides.. 
EVERKLASTINO- EA, 4 genus of plants, 
otherwiſe called lathyrus. oh 
EVESDROPPERS, in la perſons who 
ſtand under the eves, walls, or wirdows 


of a houſe, by day or by night, to liſten 


; aker news, and carry it to others, there- 
dy raiſing ſtrife and contention in the 
ighbourhood. They are puniſnable in 
the court: leet, or quarter ſeſſions. 
BYESHAM,- a — — Yhirteen 
miles ſouth-ealt 'of Woörceſter, which 
"nds two meirihers to patliament. 
EUGRENTA, the srHV R- TREE, in botany, 
valgenus of the #ofandria" monoeyitia clats 
- of plants tlie corolla whitteof Gonfilts of 
our oblong, obtuſe, condave petals, twice 
zus large as the cup: the fruit is a qua- 
dranguhr, Nr ae 
T one ceib; the ſteck is a ronndith, ' 
—— ook I ars 
EUGUBIO, a town and biſhop's ſee of 
Haly, ini the diitthy of Urbiho, and 
thirty five miles ſoth of that city. 
EVIXN, a town of Savoy; ſitttated twenty- 
fe miles north. eaſt of Geneva, on the 
duth fide of the lake · of Geneva. | 
BVITCTION, in law, inifres* a recovery 
of lands, or tenemenits by law,” 
When lands, Cern are evicteht” beftre 
rent refer ved wpon lente beromes due, 
© the Jeſſte is not liable to pay any reit. 
Likewiſe; if on an exchange” of lands, 
eicher of the parties is evicted” of thy 
lands: given in "Exthanke; che party 
evictec may, in'that'cale; re-enter his 
own lands: And a wilow being evitted 
of her thirds, ſhall be endtwed itt the 
other lands of the herr 
DuIDRN R, according to the Epicu- 
means; is nothing elſe an that kind of 
certitude obtained by the ſenſes, which, 
in dhe opinion of tkefe philſophers, are 
the primafy criterion of truth. 
By evidenee of fenſe the epicureans mean 
that ſpecies, or image, exhibited by the 
ſenſe, or phantaſy, which, when all in 
pediments to a juſt judging, as diſtance, 
motion, medium, Sc. are removed, càn- 
1 
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"ſtudy or pains : 
* where but in the concluſion of demon. 
ſtration, and is therefore termed mediate 
evidence. See the article DEMONSTRa- 


ical, a 


EVI 
not be contradicted, of gainfaid : where. 
fore the queſtion being put, whether 1 
no a thing be Juſt as it appears; fle 
anſwer is not given till it have rn 
tried and examined all the ways, and by 
all the ſenſes that it cart be an object of 
Some diſtinguiſm evidence into objegi;, 
Wd forma. 20 
Objective evidence, they ſay, conſiſts in 
the clearneſs or perſpicuity of the object; 


en object itſelf o conſtituted as that 


it may be clearly and diſtinctly known, 
An object may be clearly known, either 
immediately from the bare explication of 
the terms of a propoſition ; or medi. 
ately, that is, we may arrive at a clear 
and diſtin knowledge of it, by means 
of ſome medium; thus ſpace, accord. 
ing to the Epicureatis,' becomes evident 
dy reaſon of motion, becaule there can 
be no mation where there is no ſpace, 

Formal evidence is the act of the intelleg 
\confidered as clear and diſtin& ; and 
this is alſo immediate, or ſuch as conſiſts 
or depends upon the primary principles: 
or it is mediate, and requires foe 
medium whote attribtite agrees with the 


"ſubje& of the propoſition. The former 


conſiſts in a certain natural light of the 
"InteNeR, which is acquired without an 
the latter is found 10 


'TION. 1 

Others ber. evidence into moral, phy. 
nd metaphyſical; that is, by how 

many means the truth appears, by 6 


many is the evidence ſaid to arile : thus, 
"a thing is ſaid to be morally evident, lo 
far as I. have a diſtin knowledge or 
notion thereof by unexceptionable wit- 
Heſſes. 


See the ärticle CERTITUDE, 

"Phyſically, fo far as natural ſenſe and 
_ reaſon, pointing out any thing, con: 
vinces me thereof, dierte when 


I enter ſo fully and clearly into dhe 


eſſence of any thing that nothing ca 


be clearer. : 
But whatever, may be the ſentiment: 0! 
_ theſe philoſophers concerning evidence, 


ſays Chauvinus, this ſhould at leaſt oe 


: granted, that. the evidence of human 


knowledge, of what kind ſoever it be, '» 
not abſolute, but comparative: that 15 
that there is no act in human know” 


. ledge quite void of all confuſion. 


The primary ſign of evident knowledge 
requires that the, object known ſhoutd 
ſtrike the intellect . in like man- 
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ner as à vehement light beats upon the 
eye: the ſecond ſign requires that the 
mind ſhould acquieſce, with great calm- 
neſs and tranquility, in diſtinct notions, 
as it were abiding ſecurely in the midſt 
of the light. The third ſign of evidence 
is ſought from ſubſequent judgments, and 
transferred to our notions or ideas: for 
clear and diſtin notions will lay the 
underſtanding under the neceſſity of 
judging, and certain and undoubted 

udgments follow diſtin& and clear ideas. 
The fourth and laſt ſign of evidence is 
when the common and univerſal conſent 
of mankind univerſally agree upon one 
particular point, it follows that the idea 
obtained concerning that thing is a clear 
and diſtinct one. 

Evidence muſt therefore be allowed the 
mark of truth ; and theſe things muſt be 
allowed true, which carry with them 
ſuch a degree of evidence as obliges us to 
aſſent to them. Whatever we lee evi- 
dently agreeable to. things whereof we 
ſpeak, that we mult acknowledge to be 
true, a 

EVIDENCE, in law, any proof, whether 
it be by teſtimony of men on oath, or 
by writings and records fo called, be- 
cauſe hereby the point in iſſue is made 

evident to the jury. 

As to evidence, the common law re- 
quires no certain number of witneſſes, 
. though in ſome caſes the ſtatute-law 
does. The teſtimony of one ſingle evi- 
_ dence is ſufficient for the crown in all 

cauſes, except treaſon, where there muſt 

be two : ſometimes violent preſumption 
will be admitted as evidence, without 
witneſſes, as where a perſon is run thro" 
the. body in a houſe, and one is ſeen to 
come out of that houſe with a bloody 
ſword. In general, a party intereſted in 

2 ſuit, — for or againſt her huſband, 

unleſs in caſes of treaſon, an alien in- 

fidel, perſons non ſane memorie, ſuch as 

_ are convicted of felony, perjury, &c. 
may not be evidence in the caule : but 
kinſmen, though never ſo near, alſo 
tenants, ſervants, maſters, attornies for 
their clients, one of the jurors upon trial, 
and all others that are not infamgus, 

and who want not underſtanding, or 
are no parties in intereſt, may be al- 
lowed to give evidence; tho' the credit 
of ſervants is left to the jury. 

In caſes of crimes, as of robbery on the 


highway, in an action againſt the hund-. 


red, and rapes of women, &c. a man 
er woman may be an evidence in their 
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own cauſe ; ſo likewiſe in private no- 
torious cheats, where none elſe can be 
witneſs of the circumſtances of the fact, 
but he that ſuffers. When any perſon 
is ſerved with a proceſs, and refuſes ts 
appear to give evidence in a criminal, 
cauſe, the court may put off the trial, 
and grant an attachment againſt him; 
whereupon he ſhall be committed to 
prion and fined; and in a civil cauſe an 
evidence refuſing to appear on being 
tendered his reaſonable charges, and he 
having no lawful excuſe, action of the 
caſe hes againſt him, and thereupon 
10 J. damages ſhall be recovered, and 
other recompence to the party, 

Evidence by writings and records is 
where acts of parliaments, ſtatutes, 
. fines and recoveries, pro- 
ceedings of court, and deeds, Cc. are 
admitted as evidence. And here it is to 
be obſerved, that the printed ſtatute- 
book is good evidence upon a general 
act of parliament, which need not be 
pleaded ; but in the caſe of a private 
act, it is otherwiſe : for there it muſt be 
pleaded and examined by the records of 
parliament, before it can be admitted in 
evidence. Records and enrolments prove 
themſelves, and a copy of a record — 


to may be given as an evidence. A record 


of an inferior court has been rejected in 


evidence, and the proceedings in eounty- 


courts, courts- baron, Sc. may be denied, 
and then tried by a jury. A copy of 
copy hold - lands ſhall be an evidence w 

the rolls are loſt. An antient deed proves 
itſelf : the counterpart of a deed is no 
evidence, when the original is in being, 
and can be procured. 

Although a witneſs ſwear to the hand 
and contents of a letter, if he never ſaw 
the party write, it will not be good 
ry And a ſhop-book may not 
be given in evidence for goods ſold, &c. 
aſter one year, before the action brought, 
except there be a bill, &c. for the debt: 
but this does not extend to any buying 
or felling, or trading between one 
tradeſman and another : here to make 
books evidences, there muſt be the hand 
of the perſon to them who delivered the 
goods, which is to be proved. In debt, 
a releaſe may be given in eyidence, ſo 
may any matters of fact, tampering with 
witneſſes, or frand. 


EVIL, matzm, in philoſophy, &c. is either 


moral or natural. 

Moral evil is the diſagreement between 

the actions of a moral agent, and the 
7 F rule 


＋ 
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* 
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rule of thoſe actions, whatever it be. 
Yee the articles ET HIS and Goop. 
Moral good and evil coincide with right 
and wrong, ſince that cannot be good 
which is wrong, nor that evil which is 
right. See RIGHT and WRONG, 

*Some make the eſſence of moral evil 
confiſt in the diſagreement of our man- 
ners to the divine will, whether known by 
reaſon or revelation; others, in being 
- contrary to reaſon and truth; and others, 
n being inconfiſtent with the nature, 
faculties, affections, and fituation of 
' mankind. See the article ETH1Cs. 
Be this as it will, no act can be deemed 
morally evil, unleſs the agent be ca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing, chooling, and 
acting for himſelf ; or, more briefly, is 
an intelligent and free agent. See the 
articles AGENT ad 'AcTION, 
NaturalEv1L,whateverdeftroys, or any way 
* diſturbs the perfection of natural beings : 
fuch are blindneſs, diſeaſes, death, &c. 
© See the articles BIN DbNess, DiSEAS®, 
DeaTH, SWS. | | 
he's Evil, in medicine, the fame with 
the ſrrophula. See SCROPHULA. 
Hungry Evil. See BULIMY. 
EULOGY, in church hiſtory, a name by 
which the Greeks call the panis bene- 
dlicłus, or bread over which a bleſſing is 
ronounced, and which is diſtributed to 
thoſe vho are unqualified to communicate. 
+ "The name Eulogiz was antiently given 
to the conſecrated pieces of bread, which 
© the biſhops and prieſts ſent to each other, 
© for the keeping up a friendly correſpond- 
© ence : thoſe preſents likewiſe which were 
made out of reſpe& or obligation, were 
called eulogiæ. 
St. Paulinus, biſhoy of Nola, about the 
end of the fixth century, having ſent 


© five eulogiz, at one time, to Romanian, 


 Fays, I ſend you five pieces of bread, 
„ the ammunition of the warfare of 
-* <6 Jeſus Chriſt, under whoſe ſtandard we 
ut 2 | | 
EUMENIDES, furies, in antiquity. See 
the article FURIES. 
EUNOMIANS, in church hiſtory, chriſtian 
heretics, in the fourth century. They 


were a branch of Arians, and took their 


name from Eunomius, biſhop of Cyzi- 
eus, who was jnftrufted by ZEtius, in the 


points which were then controverted in 


the /church, after having at firſt follow- 
ed the profeſſion of arms. Eunomius 
ſo well anſwered the deſigns of his 
maſter, and declaimed fo vehementiy 


againtt the divinity of the WORD, that 
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the people had recourſe to the author; 


of the prince, and had him baniſhed - 
but the Arians obtained his recall, and 


elected him biſhop of Cyzicus. The 
manners and doctrines of the Euno- 
mians were the ſame with thoſe of the 
Arians. 


EUNUCH, evvy®-, a caſtrated perſon, 


See the article CASTRATION. 

In Britain, France, Cc. Eunuchs are 
never made, but upon occaſion of ſome 
diſeaſe, which renders ſuch an operation 
neceſſary : but in Italy, they make great 


- numbers of children, from one to three 


years of age, eunuchs, every year, to 
ſupply the opera's and theatres of all 


+ Europe with fingers : though it is not 


one in three, that, after having loſt their 
virility, has a good voice for a recom- 


© pence. In the eaſtern parts of the world, 


they make eunuchs in order to be guard; 
or attendants on their women. The 
ſeraglio of the eaſtern emperors are 
chiefly ſerved and guarded by eunuchs; 


and yet, from good 1 we learn, 
ia 


that the rich eunuchs in Perſia and other 
countries keep ſeraglio's for their own 
uie, Thoſe who, out of an imprudent 
zeal to guard themſelves from ſenſual 
pleaſures, made themſelves eunuchs, 
were, by the council of Nice, condemned 
and excluded from holy orders. There 
are ſeveral ſevere prohibitions in Ger- 
many againſt the making of eunuchs; 
and in France 'an eunuch muſt not 


marry, not even with the conſent of the 
woman. 


Euxuchs, in church hiſtory, ' a ſed ot 


heretics, in the third century, who 
were mad enough to caſtrate, not oh 
thoſe of their own perſuaſion, but even 
all others that they could lay hold ef: 
they took their riſe from the example of 
Origen, who, miſunderſtanding the fol- 
lowing words of our Saviour, “ And 
% eunuchs who made themſelves eu- 
„ nuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” 
caſtrated himſelf. 


EVOCATION, Evocario, in roman 


antiquity, a ſolemn invitation preferred 
by way of prayer, to the gods and god- 
deſſes of a beheged town, to forſake it 
and come over to 'the Romans ; who 


always took it for granted that their 


prayers were heard, provided — could 
make themſelves maſters of the place. 


EVOLUTE, EevoLuTa, in the higher 


geometry, a curve, which, 'by being 
gradually opened, deſcribes another 
curve. Such is the curve BCF; (plate 

XCIV. 
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XCIV. fig. 4.) for if a thread FCM be 
wrapped about, or applied to, the faid 
curve, and then unwound again, the 

int M thereof will deſcribe another 


curve A MM, called by Mr. Huygens, 


2 curve deſcribed from evolution. The 
part of the thread, MC, is called the 
radius of the evolute, or of the olcula- 
tory circle deſcribed on the center C 
with the radius MC. : 

Hence, 1. when the point B falls in A, 
the radius of the evolute MC is equal to 
the arch BC ; but if not, to AB and the 
arch BC. 2. The radius of the evolute 
CM is perpendicular to the curve AM. 
3. Becauſe the radius MC of the evo- 
lute continually touches it, it is evident 
from its generation, that it may be de- 
ſcribed through innumerable points, if 
the tangents in the parts of the evolute 
are produced until they become equal to 
their correſponding arches. 4. The evo- 
lute of the common parabola is a para- 
bola of the ſecond kind, whoſe para- 
meter is 12, of the common one. 5. 
The evolute of a cycloid is another cy- 
cloid equal and fimilar to it. 6. All the 
arches of evolute curves are rectifiable, 
if the radii of the evolute can be ex- 
preſſed geometrically, Thoſe who de- 
lire a more particular account of theſe 
curves, may conſult Huygens's Horo- 
logium Ofcillatorium, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's and Mac-Laurin's Fluxions, and 
Wolfius. 


EVOLUTION, in algebra, the extraction 


of roots. See the article EXTRACTION. 


EvoLUT1ON, in the art of war, the mo- 


tion made by a body of troops, when 
they are obliged to change their 
form and diſpoſition, in order to pre- 
ſerve a poſt, or occupy another, to attack 
an enemy with more advantage, or to 
be in a condition of defending themſelves 
the better. 

It conſiſts in doublings, counter-marches, 
converhons, &c. A battalion doubles the 
ranks, when attacked in front or rear, 
to prevent its being flanked, or ſur- 
rounded ; for then — fights with 
a larger front. The files are doubled 
either to accommodate themſelves to the 
neceſſity of a narrow ground, or to re- 
fiſt an -enemy which attacks them in 
flank ; but if the ground will allow it, 
converſion is 2 becauſe 
after converſion the battalion is in its 
firſt form, and oppoſes the file - leaders, 
which are — the beſt men to the 
tnemy; and likewiſe, becauſe doubling 
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the files in a new, or not well diſciplined 
regiment, they may happen to fall into 
ditorder. See DOUBLING. 

EUONY MOIDES, in botany, a name 
uled by tome for the celaſtrus. See the 
article CELASTRUS, 

ENONYMIUS, the SPINDLE-TREE, in 

botany, a genus of the tetrandria mono- 
Sia elaſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of tour ovated, plane, and patent 
petals, 2 than the cup: the fruit 
is a ſucculent, coloured capſule, of a 
quadragonal figure, formed of four 
valves, terminating in four points, and 
ſorming four cells: the ſeeds are ſingle, 
of an oval figure, and covered with a 
calyptra. See plate XCIV. fig. 5. 
The iruit of this plant provokes vomit- 
ing, is a Panel rw and purges by 
ttool ; however, it is dangerous, and 
ſhould be taken cautiouſly. 

EVORA, or EBoka, a city of Portugal, 
ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. It is 
an archbiſhopric and univerſity, and is 
ſituated in one of the eas and moſt 
fruitful countries of that kingdom. Sce 
the article PORTUGAL, ; 

EUPATORIOPHALACRON, in bo- 
tany, the ſame with the verbeſina. See 
the article VERBESINA. 

EUPATORIUM, HEMP-AGRIMONY, in 

botany, a genus of the /yngene/ia-poly- 
gamia equalis claſs of plants, the com- 
pound corolla of which is uniform and 
tubuloſe ; the hermaphrodite flowers are 
equal ; the partial flower is infundibuli- 
form : the fruit is naked, only covered 
by the cup : the ſeeds are oblong, and 
crowned with a plumoſe down. 
This plant is hepatic and vulnerary ; 
but the principal uſe of it is in cachexies, 
catarrhs, and in ſuppreſſions of urine 
and the menſes : the root purges juſt in 
manner of the white hellebore. 

EUPHEMIA, a port-town of the further 
Calabria, in Naples, fifty miles north- 
eaſt of Reggio. 

EUPHEMISM, gupnwiew;, in rhetoric, a 
_ which expreſſes things in them- 
ſelves diſagreeable and ſhocking, in terms 
implying the contrary quality: thus, 
the Pontus, or black Sea, having the 
epithet ate, i. e. inhoſpitable, given 
it, by realon of the ſavage cruelty of 
thoſe who inhabited the neighbouring 
countries, this name, by Euphemiſin, 
was changed into that of Euxinus, 
Thus Owid Trill. lib. iii. el. 13. 

Dum me terrarum pars pen now..na 


Pont: 
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Euxinus falſo nomine dictus habet. 
And again, in Trift. lib. v. el. 10. 
ry tenet Euxini mendax cognomine 
itus. 
In which fignifications, nobody will deny 
its being a ſpecies of irony: but every 
euphemiſm is not irony, for we ſome- 
times uſe improper and ſoft terms in the 
ſame ſenſe with the proper and harſh. 
EUPHONY, onna, in grammar, an 
eaſineſs, ſmoothneſs, and elegance in 
pronunciation. 
Euphony 1s properly a figure, whereby 
we ſuppreſs a letter that is too harſh, and 
copvert it into a ſmoother, contrary to 
the ordinary rules: of this there are 
abundance of examples in all lan- 
guages. 
EUPHORBIA, in botany, a genus of the 
folyandria monopynia claſs of plants, 
comprehending the tithymalus or ſpurge, 
the euphorbium properly ſo called, the 
tithymaloides, and the elula of authors. 
The flower conſiſts of four or five 
petals, which are thick, gibbous, turbi 
nated and truncated : the fruit is a 
youndiſh trilocular capſule, containing a 
fingle roundiſh ſeed. 
The euphorbium has a fleſhy or angular 
ſtalk, and the petals in ſome ſpecies are 
trifid ; the tithymalus has leaves on the 
ſtalk, which the others have not; and 
the tithymaloides has the calyx gibbous 
on the under fide. See the article Eu- 
PHORBIUM, Oe. 


EUPHORBIUM, in pharmacy, a gum 
reſin brought us always in looſe, ſmooth, - 


and ploſly gold-coloured drops or 
granules. It is the produce of the eu- 
phorbium antiquorum verum, which 
grows to ten or twelve feet high. Its 
3 uſe is externally in ſinapiſms, 
and plaſters applied to the feet, which 
are intended to ſtimulate, but not ab- 
ſolutely to raiſe bliſters: for it is ob- 
ſerved by Aviſenna, that when taken 
internally in large doles, it has been 
found to exulcerate the inteſtines, and 
bring on death itſelf, after the moſt ter- 
rible ſymptoms. 

EUPHRASIA, EYF-BRIGHT, in botany, 
2 genus of the didynamia-angioſpermia 
elaſs of plants, the corolla of which 
conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal ; the 
tube is of the length of the cup; the up} er 
lip is concave and emarginated ; the 
lower one is patent, and divided into 
three ſegments : the fruit is an ovato- 
oblong, compreſſed capſule, tarming two 
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cells: the ſeeds are numerous, very 
ſmall, and of a roundiſh figure. 

This plant is an ophthalmic and ce. 
phalic, and good for a weak me. 
mory. 


y 
EUPHRATES, the fineſt river in Turky 


EUR 


in Afia, has two ſources, north- 
ward of the city of Erzerum, in 400 
north latitude. After paſſing through 
Armenia, it divides Syria from Diar- 
beck or Aſſyria, runs through Eyraca 
or Chaldea ; and uniting with the Ty. 

ris, it paſſes by the city of Baſſora, 
fifty miles below which it falls into the 
gulph of Perſia. 


EUPHROSYNUM, in botany, a name 


uſed by the antients for horrage. 


EUREUX, a city of Normandy in France, 


twenty-five miles ſouth of Rouen. 


EURIPUS, a ſtrait between the iſland of 


Negropont, and the continent of Greece, 
remarkable for its irregular tides, 

The term euripus is ſometimes uſed, in a 
more general ſenſe, for any ſtraits, 
where the water is much agitated. 


EUROPE, the leaſt of the four grand 


diviſions of the earth, is ſituated be- 
tween 36® and 729 north latitude ; and 
between 109 degrees weſt longitude, and 
6 5 eaſt longitude ; being about 3000 
miles long trom north to fouth, and 
25co miles broad from eaſt to welt, 
It is bounded by the frozen ocean on 
the north, by Aſia on the eaſt, by the 
Mediterranean, which ſeparates it from | 
Africa, on the ſouth, and by the At- 
lantic ocean on the weſt. 
Europe is commonly ſubdivided into 
three grand diviſions, north, middle, and 
ſouth. The north or upper diviſion com- 
rehends Ruſſia or Mulcovy, Sweden, 
— and Norway, and the iflands 
of Britzin, Iceland, Greenland, and 
thoſe of the Baltic. The middle diviſon 
contains Poland, Germany, and the 
hereditary dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria, the Low Countries, or Ne- 
therlands, and France. The ſouthern 
diviſion comprehends Turky in Europe, 
the antient Greece chiefly, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, and the 
lands of Sicily, Sardinia, Cork, 
Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and thote ot 
the Archipelago. See the articles Russi, 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, Cc. 


EURYTHMY, in architecture, pain:- 


ing, and ſculpture, is a certain majelty, 
elegance, and eaſineſs, appearing in tle 
compolition of divers members, or parts 
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ſulting from the fine proportion of it. 
Vitruvius ranks the eurythmia among the 
eſſential parts of architecture : he de- 
ſcribes it as conſiſting in the beauty of the 
conſtruction, or aſſemblage of the ſeveral 
parts of the work, which renders its aſ- 

&, or its whole appearance, grateful ; 
e. g. when the height correſponds to the 
breadth, and the breadth to the _ 
Evelyn, in his account of architecture, 
ſays, that from theſe three ideas, or de- 
ſigns, viz. orthography, ſcenography, 
and profile, it is, that the ſame euryth- 
mia, majeſtic and beautiful appearance 
of an edifice does reſult, which creates 
that agreeable harmony between the ſe- 
veral dimenſions, i. e. between the length, 
breadth, and height of each room in a 
fabric, ſo that nothing ſeems diſpro- 

rtional, too long for this, or too broad 
— that, but corre!ponds in a juſt and re- 
gular ſymmetry and conſent of all the 
parts with the Whole. 


EUSEBIANS, a name given to the arians. 


See the article ARIANS. 


EUSTATHIANS, the ſame with the ca- 


tholics of Antioch, in the IVth century, 
ſo called from their refuſing to acknow- 
ledge any other biſhop beſide St. Euſta- 
thius, who was depoled by the arians. 


EUSTACE, or EusTATIA, one of the 


Caribbee-iſtands, four miles weſt of St. 
Chriſtopher's, and ſubject to the Dutch. 


EUSTYLE, in architecture, a fort of 


building in which the pillars are placed 
at the moſt convenient diſtance one from 
another, the intercolumniations being juſt 
two diameters and a quarter of the co- 
lumn, except thoſe in the middle of the 
face, before and behind, which are three 
diameters diſtant, 


EUTYCHIANS, in church-hiſtory, here- 


tics in the Vth century, who embraced 
the errors of the monk Eutyches, main- 
taining that there was only one nature in 
Jeſus Chriſt. The divine nature, ac- 
cording to them, had fo entirely ſwallow - 
ed up the human, that the latter could 
not be diſtinguiſhed; inſomuch, that je- 
ſus Chriſt was merely God, and had 
nothing of humanity but the appear- 
ance, This hereſy was — e a 
council held at Counitantinople in 448, 
which ſentence was confirmed by the ge- 
neral council of Chalcedon, in 451. 


EUXINE, the ſame with the Black-ſea. 


See the article BLACK-SEA. 


water, and otherwiſe called aquage, 
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of a body, painting or ſculpture, and re- EWE, the en 


* 

E XA 

gliſh name of a female ſheep, 

See the articles Ovis and SHEEP. 

EWRY, in the britiſh cuſtoms, an office 
in the king's houſhold, which has the 
care of the table-linnen, of laying the 
cloth, and ſerving up water, in ſilver 
ewers, after dinner. 

EXACERBATION, the ſame with pa- 
roxyſm. See the article Pax ox vs. 

EXACHORD, or HxxAchoR D. See the 
article HEXACHORD, 

EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by 
an officer, or a perſon in pretended au- 
thority, in taking a reward or fee, that 
is not allowed by law. 

A perſon guilty of exaction may be fined 
and impritoned. It is often confounded 
with extortion. See EXTORTI1ON., 

EXACTIS, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſtar- 
fiſh, with fix rays. See STAR-FISR. 

EXACTOR. REG1s, is ſometimes taken 
for the ſheriff, though more generally it 
denotes any perſon that colle&ts the pub- 
lic monies, &c. 

EXACUM, in botany, a genus of the te- 
trandria-monog ynia claſs of plants: the 
flower is monopetalous, patent, and di- 
vided into four ſegments at the limb; 
the fruit is a bilocular capſule, marked 
with two deep furrows, opening at the 
top, and containing numerous leeds. 

EXAGON, or HEXAGON. See the article 
HEXAGON, 

EXZERESIS, in ſurgery, the operation of 
extracting or taking away ſomething that 
is hurtful to the human body, 

EXAGGERATION, in rhetoric, a kind 
of hyperbole, whereby things are aug- 
mented or amplified, by ſaying more than 
the truth, either as to good or bad. 
There are two kinds of exaggeration, 
the one of things, the other of words. 
The firſt is produced, 1. By a multitude 
of definitions. 2. By a multitude of ad- 
juncts. 3. By a detail of cauſes and ef- 
fects. 4. By an enumeration of conſe- 
1 5. By compariſons. And, 6. 

y the contraſt of epithets and rational 
inference. | 
Exaggeration by words is effected, 1. By 
uſing metaphors. 2. By hyperboles. 3. 
By ſynonymous terms. 4. By a collee- 
tion of ſplendid and magnificent expreſ- 
ſons. 5g. By periphraſis. 6. By repe- 
tition. And, laſtly, by confirmation 
with an oath ; as for example, Parietes, 
medius fidius, gratias tibi agere geſtiunt. 
See METAPHOR and HYPERBOLE. 


EWAGE, a' toll paid for the paſſage of ExacGeRaT10N, in painting, a method 


by which the artiſt, in repreſenting things, 
charges 


E XA 


- charges them too mach, er makes them 


or the colouring. 


too itrong, either in reſpect of the delign 
It ditfers from carica- 


' turing, in that the latter perverts or gives 


à turn to the features of a face, Sc. which 


they had not; whereas exaggeration only 


EX 


heightens or improves what they had. 
TATION, elevation, in a figura- 
tive ſenſe, is appiied to denote the inau- 
guration, coronation, Sc. of the pope. 
See the articles INAUGURATION, Sc. 


EXALTATION yf the croſs, in church-hiſtory. 


See the article CRoss. 


EXALTATION, in aſtrology, is a dignity 


which a planet acquires in certain ſigns or 
parts of the zodiac, which dignity is fup- 
poſed to give it an extraordinary efficacy 
and influence. Thus the 15? of cancer 


is the exaltation of jupiter, according to 


E 


E 


Albumazar; that of the fun is the 199 cf 
aries, and that of the moon is in taurus. 
XALTATION, in chemiſtry, ſignifies an 
operation by which a ſubſtance has its 
roperties changed, and raiſed to a 
higher degree of dignity and virtue. 
There are two kinds of exalation; 1. 
Maturation, which is nothing but the 
raiſing and promoting a thing from a 
crude to a mature and perfect ſtate. And, 
2. Gradation. See MATURAT1ON and 
GRADATION. 
XAMINATION, an exact and ſcrupul- 
ous diſquiſition or enquiry, in order to 
find out the truth of any thing. 


Self-EXAMINATION, by way of prepara- 


EXAMILION, or HEXAMILION, 


E 


tion to repentance, is reduced by divines 
to five points: 1. A returning thanks to 
God for his benefits. 2. A begging of 
grace and light, to know and diſtinguiſh 
our fins. 3. An enquiry into all our 
words, thoughts, and actions, in order 
to learn what has been offenſive to God. 
4. A begging of pardon, and conceiving 
a fincere ſorrow for having diſpleaſed 
him. 5. Making a firm reſolution not 
to offend him any more; and taking the 
neceſſary precautions to preſerve ourſelves 
from it. 

See 
the article HEXAMILION. 
XAMINERS, in chancery, two officers 
of that court, who examine, upon oath, 
witneſſes produced in cauſes depending 
there, by either the complainant or de- 
tendant, where the witneſſes live in Lon- 
don, or near it. Sometimes parties them- 
ſelves, by particular order, are examin- 
ed. In the country, above twenty miles 


from London, on the parties joining in 


commiſſion, wineſſes are examined by 
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EXAMPLE, in rhetoric, is a 'wa 


commiſſioners, being uſually counſellors 
or attornies, not concerned in the caulc, 
See the article CHANCERY. 

. . . of 
reaſoning, by which a particular fact is 


produced, or cleared up, by another that 
is ſimilar to it. 


EXANNUAL ROLL, that wherein, accord. 


ing to the old way of exhibiting ſheriff; 
accounts, the illeviable fines and deſpe- 
rate debts were tranſcribed. 

This roll was yearly read over to the 


ſheriffs, to ſee what might be gotten 
thereby. 


EXANTHEMA, «farts, among phy. 


ſicians, denotes any kind of effloreſcenct 
or eruption, as the meaſles, purple ſpots 
in the plague, or malignant tevers, &c. 
EXARCH, «apy®-, in antiquity, an of. 
ficer lent by the emperors of the eaſt, in- 
to Italy, in quality of vicar, or rather 
præfect, to defend that part of Italy which 
was yet under their obedience, and par- 
ticul>rly the city of Ravenna, again the 
Lombards. The exarch reſided at Ra- 
venna, which place, with Rome, was all 
that was left to the emperors, of their 
italian dominions. The firit exarch was 
under Juſtin the younger, in the year 
567, after Beliſarius and Narſes hd 
driven the barbarians out of Italy. Tire 
laſt was Eutychius, defeated by Adol- 
ou king of the Lombards, in 752. But 
epin, king of France, deprived him of 
the exarchate, and made a gift of it to 
the pope, ordering his chaplain to lay the 
keys of all the towns on the altar of St. 
Peter and Paul at Rome. 


EXARCH of a dioceſe was the ſame with 


primate, See the article PRIMATE. 


EXARCH allo denotes an officer till ſubſiſt- 


ing in the greek church, being a kind of 
viſitor, or one deputed by the patriarch 
into provinces, to ſce whether the biſhops 
do their duty, aad whether the reſt of the 
clergy obſerve the canons of the church. 

There is another officer alſo of this name 
under the patriarchs of the greek church, 
who has the care and inſpection of the 
patriarchal monaſteries, or ſuch as de- 
pend immediately on the patriarch, 


EXARCHOS is a name given by Homer, 


Philo, and other antient writers, for the 
choragus, or he who ſung firſt in the an- 
tient chorus. See the articles CHORAGUS 
and CHORUS, 


EXARTICULATION, in ſurgery. Sce 


the article LUXATION, 


EXAUCTORATION, exau#oratio, in 


roman autiquity, correſponded, in ſome 
meaſure, 


EXC 


meaſure, to our keeping ſoldiers or ſailors 
in half-pay ; but differed in this, that 
the exauctorati milites were deprived ot 
their pay and arms, without being abſo- 
lutely diſcharged. Sometimes, indeed, 
it ſignifies: a full, but ignominious diſ- 


charge. 

EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, 
was a particular law, whereby a widow, 
whom her huſband's brother refuted to 
marry, had a right to ſummon-him to a 
court of juttice, and, upon his retulal, 
might excalceate him, that is, pull off 
one of his ſhoes, and ſpit in his face; 
both of them actions of great igno- 


miny. | 
EXCAMBIATORS, in our old cuſtoms, 
perſons exployed in exchanging lands, 
much the ſame as our brokers are between 
merchants. See the article BROKER. 
EXCELLENCV, a title antiently given to 
kings and emperors, but now to embat- 
- fadors, and other perſons, who are not 
qualified for that of highne/s, and yet are 
to be elevated above the other inferior 
dignities. 
In England and France the title is now 
peculiar to embaſſadors, but vely com- 
mon in Germany and Italy. Thoſe it 
was firit appropriated to, were the princes 
of the blood of the ſeveral royal houſes ; 
but they quitted it for that of High, up- 
cn ſeveral great lords aſſuming excellen- 
cy. The embaſſadors have only bore; it 
fince the year 1593, when the pope com- 
plimented the duke de Nevers, embaffa- 
dor from Henry IV. of France, with the 
title of excellency ; and though it was on 
account of his birth, and not of his 
character, yet the embaſſadors of all na- 
tions have ever fince claimed the tame 
appellation. 
he embaſſadors of Venice have only had 
the title of excellency ſince the year 1636, 
when the emperor and king of Spain con- 
ſented to allow it to them. The court 
of Rome never allows that title 20 any 
. embaſſador who is a churchman, as judg- 
ing it a ſecular title. | 
The embaſſadors of France, at Rome, 
antiently gave the title of excellency 
to all the relations of the pope then 
reigning, and to ſ-veral other noblemen ; 
but now they are more reſerved in that 
reſpect; though they ſtill treat all the 
reman princes with excellency : on the 
other hand, the court of Rome beſtows 
the {ame title on the chancellor, miniſters, 
and ſecretaries of ſtate, and prefidents of 
the ſovereign courts of Frange, die pre!:- 
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dents of the councils in Spain, and -the 
chancellor of Poland, if they are not ec- 
.clehattics, Di. Trewoux. ol 
EXCELSIS, or Gloria in ExCELSIS. See 
the article GLORIA. L 
EXCENTRICs in geometry, a term ap- 
plied to circles and ſpheres which have 
not the ſame center, and conſequently 
are not parallel; in oppoſition to con- 
centric, where they are parallel, having 
one common center. 8 
EXCENTRIC creole, in the ptolemaic ſy- 
ſtem, the very orbit of the planet itſeif, 
which it was fuppoſed to deſcribe about 
the earth, It was allo called the* defe- 
rent. See the article DEFERENT. 
EXCENTRIC circle, in the new aſtrono 
a circle deſcribed from the center of the 
orbit of the planet, with halt the axis as 
a radius. f 4 1 
EXCENTRIC equation, in the old aftrono- 
my, is an angle made by a line drawn 
from the center of the earth, and another 
drawn from the center of the excentric to 
the body or place of any planet, the ſame 
with the proſtaphæreſis; and is equal to 
the difference (accounted in an 'arch/ of 
the ecliptic) between the fun's or planet's 
real and apparent place. | 
EXCENTRIC place of @ planet, is the very 
point of the orbit, where the circle of in- 
clination coming from the place of a 
planet in its orbit, falls thereon with 
right angles. 2 
Anomaly of the EXCENTRIC. Seo the ar- 
ticle ANOMALY. 
EXCENTRICIT V, in the old aſtronomy, 
is the diſtance of the center of the orbit 
of a planet from the center of the earth. 
It is generally allowed that faturn, jupi- 
ter, mars, venus, and mercury, have 
ſuch an excentricity, becauſe they appear 
to us of different magnitudes at different 
times, which could only proceed from 
hence that their orbits being excentric to 
the earth, in ſome parts thereof they are 
nearer us, and in others more remote. 
But ſome diſpute has been made about the 
excentricities of the fun and moon. Ma- 
ny people maintain that the ſun and moon 
appear ſometimes larger, and ſometinies 
leis ; not that they are nearer us at one 
time than at another, but becauſe they 
are viewed through ditferent columns of 
air, which producing a difference in the 
refraction of their light, may. occaſion 
thoſe different appearances. Others again 
take the excentricities of the ſun and 
moon to be ſufficiently proved, both from 
aclipſes, from the moon's greater and leſs 
parallax 


—— — 


- parallax at the ſame diſtance from the ze- 
nith, and from the ſun's being obſerved 
to continue longer in the northern than 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere. 
ExXCENTRICITY, in the new aſtronomy, is 
the diftance of the center of the orbit of a 
planet from the center of the ſun, that is, 
the diſtance between the center of the el- 
lipſis and the focus thereof. 
It is alſo called ſimple or ſingle excen - 
tricity. | 
To find the EXCENTRICITY of the earth's 
orbit, and the place of the ap/ides. Take 
an obſervation of mars when he is in op- 
ſition with the ſun, and then, if mars 
be in M (plate XCIV. fig. 3.) the ſun 
in 8, and the earth in T, they will be 
all in the ſame right line MTS. When 
mars, after 687 days, returns again to 
the ſame point M, and the earth not 
reaching the ſame till after 5304 days, 
in which time ſhe completes two revo- 
Jutions in her orbit, is found in the point 
A, obſerve the place of the ſun ſeen from 
the earth by the right line AS, and the 
lace of mars ſeen by the right line A M. 
e have, therefore, by means of the ſun's 
lace in E, at the time of the ſecond ob- 
tion, and his place in F, at the time 
of the firſt obſervation, the angle ESF 
given, to which the angle MSA is 
equal, And by knowing the place of the 
fun and mars in the ſecond obſervation, 
we have the diſtance of mars from the 
- fun, or the angle MAS. In the fame 
manner may be found the angle MS B, 
and BS the diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun in decimal parts of MS, when 
mars returns a ſecond time to M, and 
likewiſe the angle MSC, and the right 
line SC, when mars returns a third time 
to M. Wherefore ſince the focus of the 
earth's orbit ie in 8, and A, B, and C 
are points in that orbit, the line of the 
will be determined, the orbit will 
be deſcribed, and conſequently the excen- 
—_— will be known. The-excentricity 
of all the primary planets, and the po- 
ſition of the line of apſides may be found 
in the ſame manner, if three heliocen- 
tric places of the planet, together with 
its true diſtance from the ſun are known. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that we ſuppoſe 
that the planet, in the ſame point of its 
orbit, has the ſame diſtance from the fun, 
which we may eaſily ſuppoſe on account 
of the ſlowneſs of the motion of the 
aphelia. 
The excentricities of the ſeveral orbits of 
the planets are as follow ; ſuppoſing 
I 
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the diſtance of the earth from the ſus 
ooo equal parts: : 
The excentricity of mer- 


cury's orbit is about 80 
Venus's 9898 
The earth's 17 of ſuch 
Mars's 141 ( parts, 
Jupiter's 250 
Saturn's 247 


The excentricity of the moon's orbit is 
about 3, 3 of the ſemi-diameter of the 
earth, and now and then it grows greater 
and now and then it diminiſhes. It is 
greateſt when the line of the apſides is co- 
incident with the ſyzygia, or is in the line 
which joins the centers of the ſun and 


earth. And the excentricity is leaſt when 


the line of the apſides cuts the other at 
right angles. The difference between the 
ateſt and leaſt excentricity is ſo conſi- 
erable, that it exceeds the half of the 
leaſt excentricity. 


Double EXCENTRICITY, is the diſtance be- 


tween the two foci in the ellipſis, which 
is equal to twice the ſmgle excentricity. 


EXCEPTION, in law, denotes a ſtop or 


ſtay to an action, and is either dilatory 
or peremptory, in proceedings at com- 
mon law: but in chancery it is what the 
plaintiff alledges againſt the ſufficiency of 
an anſwer, &c. 
An exception is no more than the denial 
of what is taken to be good by the other 
„either in point of law, or plead- 


ng. The counſel in a cauſe are to take 


their exceptions to the record at one 
time, and before the court has deliver- 
ed any opinion of it. 


EXCEPTION to evidence, is where a de- 


murrer is offered in any civil cauſe, for 
the inſufficiency of the evidence given, and 
the court does not agree to it; in ſuch 
caſe, the court, upon requeſt, is to ſeal 
a bill of exceptions to the evidence, which 
may be heard on a writ of error. A 
plaintiff or defendant may allo alledge 
any exception to the judge's opinion, 
praying the ſame to be allowed; and it 
the judge refuſes it, then the party con- 
cetned 1s to write it down, and, when 
ſigned by counſel, require the judge to 
ſeal the ſame, to be heard afterwards. 


EXCEPTIONS ia deeds and writings, is the 


ſaving a particular thing out of a general 
one nted by deed, as a room, ſhop, 
or cellar out of a houſe; a field, or tim- 
ber trees, out of land, &c. 

Exceptions of this kind muſt be ſomething 
ſerviceabie, and if they croſs the grant, 
or are repugnant thereto, they are * 
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of courſe. Yet there may be a kind of 
exception, or laving out of an exception, 
ſo as to make a thing as if never except- 
ed; as where a leaſe is made of a rectory, 
excepting the parſonage-houle, ſaving to 
the leſſee a chamber, this ſhall pats by 
the leaſe. 

EXCEPTIVE, ſomething that contains 
exceptions z ſuch are exceptive propoſi- 
tions. See the article PROPOSITION. 

EXCERPTA, in matters of literature. 
See the article EXTRACT. 

EXCESS, in arithmetic and geometry, is 
the difference berween any two unequal 
numbers or quantities, or that which 1s 
left after the leſſer is taken from or out of 
the greater. See SUBTRACTION, 

EXCHANGE, in a general ſenſe, a con- 
tract, or agreement, whereby one thing 
is given or exchanged for another. See 
the article BARTERING. 

ExCHANGE, in commerce, implies the trade 
of money, carried on between one place 
and another, by means of bills of ex- 
change, See the article BILL. 

The original traffic of mankind becoming 
troubleſome, neceſſity led them to the in- 
vention of ſome more eaſy manner of con- 
tinuing their commerce, for which end 
money was thought the moſt commodi- 
ous medium, and conſequently this was, 
many ages fince, adopted to carry on 
their trade; and ſtill, for a greater con- 
venience of foreign trade, they not only 
made coins of the moſt valuable metals, 
but, by degrees, fell into an improvement 
even of this, and ſubſtituted remittances 
and exchange, by bills, to fave the ex- 
pence and riſque which the portage of 
money from one kingdom to another oc- 
caſioned. 

But as commerce varied, ſo did exchange 
too, though long ago they were general- 
ly reduced in Europe into four, dix. 
cambio commune, cambio real, cambio 
ſicco, and cambio fiftitio. 

Cambio commune, in England, was that 
which was conitituted by the ſeveral 
kings, who, having received monies in 
England, would remit the like ſum by 
exchange, to be paid in another kingdom, 
according to the value of the different 
coins current in theſe countries. Cambio 
real was when monies were paid to the 
exchanger, and bills were drawn without 
naming the ſpecies, but according to the 
value of the ſeveral coins; and was no 
more than the payment of money in Eng- 
land, with a proviſo to be paid the juſt 
value in ipecie, in another country, 25+ 
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cording to the price agreed on between 
the exchanger and deliverer, to allow or 
pay for the exchange of the money and 
the loſs of time. Cambio ſicco, or dry 
exchange, is when a merchant has occa- 
ſion for 500 J. for a certain time, and 
would pay intereſt for it; but the lender, 
being deſuous to take more than the ſta- 
tute allows, and yet willing to avoid its 
penalty, offers the 5001. by exchange for 
Cadiz, to which the merchant agrees; 
but having no correſpondent there, the 
lender deſires him to draw his bill on the 
laid place, payable at double or triple 
ulance, by any feigned perſon, as the ex- 
change ſhall then govern, with which the 
merchant complies; and on receipt of 
the bill, the banker pays the money and 
remits the bill to ſome friend at Cadiz, 
which, with the exchange and intereſt, 
the merchant is to pay his creditor : theſe 
expences formerly were very conſiderable. 
Cambio fictitio is when a merchant hath 
occaſion for goods, but cannot ſpare mo- 
ney for their payment ; ard the owner of 
them, to ſecure his advantage, and avoid 
the penalty of the law, acts as the uſurer 
in the former caſe, and obliges the buyer 
to defray the expences of re-exchange, 
Sc. 

The juſt and true exchange for monies, 
that is at this day uſed boch in England 
and other countries, by bills, is par pro 
Pari, or value for value. Thus the engliſh 
exchange is grounded on the weight 
and finenels of our own money, and the 
weight and fineneſs of thoſe ot each other 
country, according to their ſeveral ſtand- 
ards, and proportionable to their valua- 
tions, which, being truly and juſtly made, 
aſcertains and reduces the price of ex- 
change to a ſum certain for the exchange 
of monies to any country whatever. As 
money is the common meaſure of things 
between man and man within the realm, 
ſo is exchange between merchant and 
merchant both within and without the 
realm ; the which is properly made by 


bills, when money is delivered fimply - 


here in England, and bills received for 
the repayment of the ſame in tome othef 
country, either within or without the 
realm, at a price certain, agreed on be- 
tween the merchant and the deliverer ; for 
there is not at this day any peculiar or 
proper money to be found in ſpecie, wheres 
on outland exchanges can be grounded 


therefore, all foreign coins are called 
imaginary. 
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As the monies and ſpecies of almoſt eve- 
ry nation differ not only in their current 
prices, but alſo in their intrinſic value, 
there is a juſt and certain par eſtabliſhed 
between them, according to the real and 
effective worth of each ſpecies, without 
any regard to their currency in the coun- 
tries where they are coined ; and the par 
is, by ſome authors, ſuppoſed to be of 
two ſorts, ig. the one of real monies, 
the other of exchanges, or imaginary 
ſpecies, though both ſeem to be the ſame 
thing, as having a neceſſary dependance 
on each other. See the article PAR. 
The relative abundance and ſcarcity of 
ſpecie in different countries, form what is 
called the courle of exchange. This 
ſcarcity or plenty, from whence reſults 
the mutability of the courſe of exchange, 
is not the real, but a relative ſcarcity or 
plenty ; for example, when France has 
greater occaſion for funds in Holland, 
than the Dutch of having funds in France, 
fpecie is ſaid to be common in France, 
and ſcarce in Holland; and w:ice v2r/2, 
See BALLANCE of trade. 

In order to judge of the ſcarcity or plenty 
of ſpecie, we mult know, for example, that 
if there are more bills from Holland than 
there are from France, then {pecie is ſcarce 
in France, and common in Holland: 
it then becomes neceiiary that the ex- 
change ſhould riſe, and the Dutch give 
more for ſpecic of the fame value in 
France, than the French :or that of an 
equivalent value in Holland. When mo- 
ney of the ſame ſtandard and weight in 
France, yields money of the ſame ſtandard 
and weight in Holland, it is ſaid that the 
exchange is at par. In the actual ſtate of 
{ſpecie, which was in 1744, the par was 
nearly at 34 groſs to the trench crown of 
three livres. When the exchange is 
above 54 gro, the French fay it is high; 
when beneath, they ſay it is low. 

In order to know the Joſs and gain of a 
ſtate in a particular ſituation of exchange, it 
mult be conſidered as debtor and creditor, 
a3 buyer and ſeller, When the exchange 
is below par, it loies as debtor, and gains 
as creditor ; it loſes as buyer, and gains 
as ſeller. It is obvious it loſes as debtor, 
Suppole, for example, France owes Hol- 
land a certain number of gros, the greater 
number of gros there are in a crown, the 
more crowns ſhe has to pay. On the con- 
trary, if France is creditor for a certain 
number of gros, the leſs number of gros 
there are in a crown, the more crowns ſhe 
will receive. The ſtate loſes alſo as a buyer; 
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for there muſt he the ſame number gt 
gros to buy the ſame quantity of me. 
chandiſe; and while the exchange is lov: 
every trench crown is worth fewer + 
for the ſame reaſon, the ſtate gains 48 
ſeller: you ſell your merchandiic in Hol- 
land for a certain number of gros: you 
receive then more irench crowns, when 
lor every 40 gros you receive a crown! 
than you would do it you received the 
fame crown tor every 54. The contrary 
to this takes place in the other ttate. If 
the Dutch are indebted a certain 
of crowns to France, they will 
they are owing to them, they will loſe , 
it they tell, they loſe ; it they buy, they 
gain. ; 
Again, when the exchange between 
France and Holland is below par; tor 
example, if it ſhould be at «co inlicad of 
54, it thould follow, that France, on 
lending bills of exchange to Holland fn 
$4,000, could buy.merch ndites only t9 
the value of 50,050; and that, on the 
other hand, the Dutch ſending the vatuc 
of 50,200 to France, might buy 50,000 
crowns, which makes a difference of *, 
that is, a loſs of more than * ; ſothat France 
would be obliged to ſend to Holland 0 
more in ſpecie or merchandite, than {;: 
would do was the exchange at par; aud 
as the mil: hief muſt conſequently increas, 
becauſe a debt of this kind would bring 
the exchange {till lower, France would 
in the end be ruined. 

It ſceins, we ſay, as if this ſhould cer- 
tainly follow; and yet it does not, be- 
caute ſtates conſtantly lean towards 4 
bailance, in order to prelerve their inde 
pendency. Thus they borrow only in 
proportion to their ability to pay, and 
meaſure their buying by what they tell ; 
and taking the example ſrom what ha; 
been ſaid, if the exchange happens to tal! 


number 


gain: if 
Salm % 11 
T 
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in France from 54 to 50, the Dutch, who 
buy merchandiſes in France to the value 
of a thoutand crowns, for which they 
uſed to pay 54,000 gros, would now 
only pay $9,000, if the French would 
conſent to it. But the merchandise cf 
France will riſe inſenſibly, and the profit 
will be thared between the French and 
the Dutch; for when a merchant can 
gin, he ealily ſhares his profit: there 
then ariſes a communication of profit be- 
tween the French and the Dutch. 

In the fame manner, the French who 
bought merchandiſes of Holland for 
$4,000 gros, and who, when the ex- 
change was at 54, paid for chem 1000 

crowns, 
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profit 
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crowens, will be obliged to add -+ more 
in french crowns, to buy the fame mer- 
chandiſes. But the french merchant, be- 
ing ſenſible ct the lots he lutters, will ta'.e 
up less of the merchandile of Holland: 
the french and the dutch merchant will 
then be both loſers, the ſtate will infen- 
libly fall into a ballance, and the lower- 
ing of the exchange will not be attended 
with theſe inconveniencies we had reaſon 
to fear. 

A merchant may fend his ſtock into a 
foreizn country, when the exchange 1s 
below par, without injuring his fortune, 
becauſe when it returns, he recovers what 
he had loſt ; but a prince, who ſends 
only ſpecie into a foreign country, which 
can never return, is always a loler. 
When the merchants have great dealings 
in any country, the exchange there intal- 
bly rites. This proceeds from' their 
entering into many engagements, buying 
great quantities of merchan lites, and 
drawing upon foreign countries to pay 
for them. 

A prince may ama's great wealth in his 
dominions, and yet ſpecie may be really 
ſcarce, and relatively common : for in- 
ſtance, a ſtate is indehted for many mer- 
chandiſes to a foreign country, the ex- 
change will be low, though ſpecie be 
{carce. 

The exchange of all places conſtantly 
tends to a certain proportion, and that in 
the very nature of things. If the courle of 
exchange trom Ireland to England 1s 
below par, that of Ireland to Holland 
will be {till lower: that is, in a com- 
ound ratio of that of Ireland to Eng- 
land, and that of England to Holland: 
for a dutch merchant, who can have his 
ſpecie indirectly from Ireland, by the way 
ot England, will not choote to pay dearer, 
by having it the direct way. 

This, we fay, ought naturally to be the 
caſe ; hut, however, it is not exactly fo : 
there are always circumltances which 
vary theſe things; and the different profit 
of drawing by one place, or of drawing 
by another, conſtitutes the particular art 
and dexterity of the foreign bankers. Sce 
the article BANKER. 

This is what in a great meaſure conſti- 
tutes what is called arbitration in ex- 
changes, which is defined to be a truck, 
which two bankers mutually make of 
their bills upon different parts, at a con- 
ditional price, and courle of exchange. 
This is the moſt beneficial, as well as the 
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molt delicate branch of exchange to be 
thoroughly informed of. 

1. Before any one applics himſelf to the 
ſtudy of this ſubject, it is neceſſary that 
he ſhould be well (killed in the practical 
operations, in regard to the reducing of 
the ſterling money of England into the 
foreign monies of exchange and of ac- 
count of all places throughout Europe, 
according to the direct courſes of ex- 
change eſtabliſhed for thele purpoles, and 
Vice verſa. 

2. That he ſhould be acquainted with 
the methods of converting ſterling money 
into the monies of exchange and of 
account of all other places of commerce, 
wherewith England has no direct eſta- 
buthed courſes of exchange, but is under 
the neceſſity of making ule of the inter- 
mediate exchanges of other places; to- 
gether with the nature of tue agios, aud 
the manner of converting their bank 
monies into current, and the reverle. 
See the article Adio. 

3- The manner of calculating all the 
foreign monies of Europe into thoſe of 
every other diſtinct country, either ac- 
cording to the direct or intermediate ex- 
change, which makes a much greater 
variety of cates than thoſe who are not 
acquainted with this extenſive ſubject can 
imagine. 

4. It is neceſſary alſo to know the in- 
trinſic value of foreign monies, accord- 
ing to the moſt accurate aſſays which 
have been made for that purpoie ; and 
this the reader will find done to his hand 
under the article coin, See Coix. 

5. Laſtly, it is requiſite to underſtand 
the general natural caules of the riie 
and tall of the courſes of exchange be- 
tween nation and nation, or between one 
trading city and another in the {ame na- 
tion; which depends upon the ballance 
of trade being either in favour of, or 
againſt a nation, or trading city. 
Another method of conſidering the arbi- 
tration of exchanges, is founded upon 
comparing the various occaſional prices 
of exchange between nation and nation, 
in order to diſcover at all times, whether 
certain courſes continue in an equality of 
proportion, or how tar they deviate there- 
trom ; by which means the advantage to 
be made by ſuch a comparilon of ex- 
changes may be exactly aicertained, for 
the government of the merchant or re- 
mitter, to take his meaſures accordingly, 
and not to let the advantageous occalion 
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eſcape his cognizance. And this muſt 
neceſſarily prove the caſe, provided a per- 
fon is not accompliſhed in this branch of 
the exchanges; and here it will be proper 
to oblerve, that in a compariſon or com- 
bination of the courſes of exchange of 
ſeveral places together, it is rare that 
they happen to ebb and flow in an exact 
equality of proportion; the reaſon where- 
of muſt be obvious to every one who con- 
ſider , that the ballance of trade differs be- 
tween different nations; which being the 
caſe, the judgment of the exchange- ne- 
gotiatior conſiſts in vigilantiy obſerving, 
from a due compariton of the courſes, 
where the greateſt inequality of propor- 
tion lies : tor there lies the greateſt profit 
to be made, by drawing and remitting to 
certain places preferably to others. 
But the greateſt profit to be made this way, 
does not always happen to ariſe from a 
compariſon of theſe couries only, where the 
general currency of a trader's bufinels lies: 
on the contrary, from the nature and cir- 
cumſtances of the trade of ſuch countries, 
the riſe and fa!l of the courſes may gene- 
rally continue in ſuch an equality of pro- 
portion, as only occaſionally, or ſeldom, to 
admitol any extra- profit by the exchange. 
When the exchange is lower than the 
ſpecie of a country, a profit may be 
made by 5 it abroad; when it is 
higher than the ſpecie, there is a profit in 
cauſing it to return : but there 1s a caſe 
in which profit may be made by ſending 
the ſpecie out of the kingdom, when the 
exchange is at par; that is, by ſending 
it into a foreign country, to be coined 
over again. When it returns, an ad- 
vantage may be made of it. whether it 
be circulated in the country, or paid for 
foreign bills. 
EXCHANGE ſignifies alſo a place in moſt 
conſiderable trading cities, wherein the 
merchants, negociants, agents, bankers, 
brokers, interpreters, and other perſons 
concerned in commerce, meet on certain 
days, and at certain times thereof, to 
conter and treat together of matters re- 
lating to exchanges, remittances, pay- 
ments, adventures, aſſurances, freight- 
ments, and other mercantile negocia- 
tions, both by ſea and land. 
Theſe aſſemblies ar? held with ſo much 
exactneſs, that the abſence of a merchant, 
Sc. makes him ſuſpected of drawing to 
2 failure or bankruptcy, as not being 
able to ſtand the change. 
- The moſt conſiderable exchanges in Eu- 
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rope, are thoſe of Amſterdam, and that 
of London, called the royal- exchange. 
See the article ROY AL-EXCHANGE. 

EXCHANGE, in law, ſignifies a mutual 

grant of lands or tenements, the one in 
exchange for the other. 
This word, in our law, 1s peculiarly uſed 
for that compenſation which the war. 
rantor muſt make to the warrantee, value 
for value, in caſe the land warranted he 
taken, or recovered from the warrantee, 
Exchanges are made of lands in fee, tail, 
or for term of lite, Sc. where a perſon 
is ſeiſed of certain lands or tenements, 
and another is ſeiſed of other lands, Sc. 
thoſe two perſons may exchange their 
lands, fo that each of them ſhall have 
the other's lands fo exchanged. But in 
this exchange the eſtates granted muſt be 
equal ; for ſhould one have' an eſtate in 
fee in his land, and the other an eſtate in 
the other Jand only for term of lite, or in 
tail, ſuch exchange is void, on account 
of the unequality ; though, if the eſtates 
are equal, as eſtate in fee for another in 
fee, tail for tail, Sc. the exchange will 
be good, if the lands be not ot cqual 
value, 

EXCHANGERS, are ſuch as return money 
by bills of exchange. See the articles 
BiLL and EXCHANGE. 

EXCHEQUER, in the britiſh juriſprudence, 
an antient court of record, in which all 
cauſes concerning the revenues and rights 
of the crown are heard and determined, 
and where the crown-revenues are re- 
ceived, 

It took this name from the cloth that 
covered the table of the court, which was 
party-coloured or chequered. 

This court is ſaid to have been erected 
by William the conqueror, its model be- 
ing taken from a like court eſtabliſhed 
in Normandy long before that time, An- 
tiently its authority was ſo great, that it 
was held in the king's palace, and the 
acts thereof were not to be examined or 
controlled in any other of the king's 
courts ; but, at preſent, it is the laſt of 
the four courts at Weſtminſter. 

In the exchequer, ſome reckon {even 
courts, viz. thoſe of pleas, accounts, 
receipts, r (which 


is an aſſembiy of all the judges on dif- 

ficult matters in law) errors in the ex- 

chequer, errors in the king's bench, 

and, laſtly, the court of equity in the ex- 

chequer. 

But the exch:quer, for diſpatch of 674 
nei, 
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neſs, is generally divided into two parts; 
one of which is chiefly converiant in the 
judicial hearing and deciding of all caules 
relating to the king's cotters, formerly 
termed the exchequer of accounts : the 
other is called the receipt of the exche- 
quer, as being principal:y employed in 
receiving and payment of money. 
Otficers of the receipt may take one penny 
in the pound, as their tee for ſums iſſued 
out; and they are obliged, without de- 
Jay, to receive the money brought thi- 
ther ; and the money rece.ved 1s to be 
put in cheſts under three different locks 
and keys, kept by three ſeveral officers. 
All ſheriffs, bailitts, &c. are to account 
in the exchequer ; and in the lower part, 
termed the receipt, the debtors ot the 
king, and perſons in debt to them, the 
king's tenants, and the othcers and mi- 
niſters of the court, are privileged to ſue 
one another, or any ſtranger, and to be 
ſued in the like actions as are brought in 
the courts of King's bench and common- 
leas. 

The judicial part of the exchequer, is a 
court both of law and equity. The court 
of law is held in the office of pleas, ac- 
cording to the courſe of common law, 
before the barons : in this court; the 
plaintiff ought to be a debtor or account- 
ant to the king; and the leading proceſs 
is either a writ of ſubpoena, oi quo minus, 
which laſt goes 1 Wales, where no 
proceſs out of our courts of law ought to 
run, except a capias utlagatum. 

The court of equity is held in the ex- 
chequer- chamber before the treaſurer, 
chancellor, and barons; but, generally, 
before the barons only; the lord chief 
baron being the chief judge to hear and 
determine all cauſes. The proceedings 
in this part of the exchequer, are by 
engliſh bill and anſwer, according to the 
practice of the court of chancery ; with 
this difference, that the plaintiff here mult 
likewiſe ſet forth that he is a debtor to the 
king, whether he be fo or not. It is in 
this court of equity that the clergy exhi- 
bit bills for the recovery of their tythes, 
&c, Here too the attorney-general ex- 
hibits bills for any matters concerning 
the crown ; and a bill may be exhibited 
againſt the king's attorney by any per- 
fon aggrieved in any cauſe proſecuted 
againd him on behalf of the king, to be 
relieved therein: in which caſe, the plain- 
tiff is to attend on the attorney-general 
with a copy of the bill, and procure him 
to give in an anſwer thereto; in the 
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making of which he may call in any per- 
ſon intereſted in the cauſe, or any officer, 
or others, to inſtruct him, that the king 
be not prejudiced thereby, and his anſwer 
is to be put in without oath. 

But beſides the buſineſs relating to deb- 
tors, farmers, receivers, accountants, Sc. 
all penal puniſhments, intruſion, and for- 
teitures upon popular actions, are mat- 
ters likewiſe cognizable by this court; 
where there alſo ſits a puiſne-baron, who 
adminiſters the oaths to high ſheritfs, bai- 
liffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, con- 
trollers, ſurveyors and ſearchers of all the 
cuſtoms, Sc. See the articles BaRox, 
CHANCELLOR, e. 

'The exchequer in Scotland, has the fame 
privileges and juriſdiction as that of 
England; and all matters competent to 


the one, are likewiſe competent to the 
other. 


Black book of the EXCHEQUER, a book con- 


taining a deſcription of the court of Eng- 
land in 1175, and its officers, with their 
ranks, wages, privileges, perquiſites, &c. 
alſo the revenues ot the crown, both ia 
money and cattle. 


EXCIPIENT, in pharmacy, denotes the 


iNgredient, which, in compound medi- 
cines, receives all the reſt; as the con- 
ſerve in electuaries, the ſyrup in boluſes, 
&c. 


EXCISE, a certain duty cr impoſt charged 


upon liquors, as beer, ale, cyder, &c. 
malt, and ſeveral other commodities, with- 
in the kingdom of Great Britain, and 
town of Berwick upon Tweed. 

The exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable 
branches of the king's revenue. It was 
formerly farmed out, but is now managed 
for the king by commiſſioners in beth 
kingdoms, who receive the whole pro- 
duct of the exciſe, and pay it into the 
exchequer. "Theſe commiſſioners are nine 
in number in England, and four in Scot- 
land. The former have a ſalary of roool. 
a year, the latter, 500 I. They are oblig- 
ed by oath to take no fee or reward hut 
from the king himſelf ; and from them 
there lies an appeal to five other commil- 
ſioners, called commiſſioners of appeals. 
The duty of exciſe was firſt granted to 
king Charles II. by act of parliament in 
the year 1660, during the life of that 
monarch. 1. It was 15d, per barrel upon 
every barrel of beer or ale above 66. the 
barrel, and 3 d. per barrel for every bar- 
rel of 6s, or under, brewed for retail; 
15d. for every hogſhead of cyder or 


perry ſold by retail, 1 d. for every 3 
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EX C 
of ſtrong water, aqua vitæ, Cc. 2. A 
new exciſe was granted for ever by the 
fifth money act of Will. and Mary, be- 
ing for every barrel ot beer or ale above 
6s. the barrel, 9d. and for every barrel 
ot 6s. or under, id. for every hogſhead 
of cyder or perry, 18. per hoglhead. 
In this exciſe, the price of the liquor 15 to 
be reckoned exclutve of the duty. 3. An 
exciſe was granted of 6d. a buſhel! on 
malt in the reign of king William, which 
by ſubſequent ſtatutes has been continued 
yearly every fince. But ſuch malt as ſhall 
be made for exportation, and be ſo en- 
tered and kept ſeparate from other malt, 
is exempted from the payment of this 
duty. 4. Another new exciie upon 
home-made liquors was granted in queen 
Anne's reign ; being an additional ex- 
ciſe upon every barrel of beer or ale brew - 
ed for ſale above 6s. the barrel, 3 d. ex- 
cluſive of the duties; and for every bar- 
rel at 6s. or under, 1d. for every hog- 
ſhead of cyder or perry, 5 d. for every 
gallon of ſtrong waters or aqua vitz, 1d. 
This exciſe was not laid upon any ſuch 
liquors imported. 5. An exciſe on can- 
dles was fir ſt granted in the reign of queen 
Anne, and continued for ever, being a 
duty of 4d. a pound on wax and a half- 
penny the pound on tallow-candles, made 
m Great Britain for ſale or not tor tale; 
but makers for their own uſe may com- 
pound for 18. a head for every perſon in 
their family. An additional excite on 
candles was afterwards granted, being 
the tame with the former in every reſpect, 
6. An excile upon hides and ſkins tan- 
ned in Britain, firſt granted in queen 
Anne's reign, was an exciſe of ſeventeen 
difterent kinds, upon ſo many different 
kinds of hides and ſkins particularly 
named, and upon all others not named, 
131. per cent. ad valorem. An additi- 


onal exciſe was afterwards granted, be- 


ing an additional duty of different kinds, 
upon ſo many different torts of hides and 
ſ&1ns particularly named, and on all others 
not named, x51. per cent. on the value. 
7. An exciſe on home-made vellum and 
parchment, firit granted by the tame act, 
being 18. per dozen on vellum, and 6d. 
the dozen on parchment. And after- 
wards an additional exciſe on vellum, &c. 
was granted, being an additional duty 
of 28. the dozen on vellum, and 18. the 
dozen on parchment. 8. An exciſe on 
hops of home growth was firſt granted 
in queen Anne's reign, being 1d. per 
pound, 9. An exciſe on paper, patte- 
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boards, miiled-boards, and icale-loar.ts, 
was firit granted in the reiga of queer 
Anne, being a duty of eleven dittercat 
Kinds on jo many ditferent torts vi Pau 
particularly named, made in Great pri- 
tain; on paſte-boards, Sc. 3 3. the hun- 
dred weight, and on all ſorts of paper nt 
named, 121. per cent. on the valuc. An 
additional duty on paper, Sc. was grant- 
ed of eleven different kinds, &c. on patic- 
board, 1s. 64. the hundred weight, and 
on all forts of paper not named, 61. jr 
cent. on the value; and on painted paper 
tor angings, ahaitpenny the yard que. 
10. An excile of x4. er pound ou lap 
made in Great Britain, was granted by 
the tame act; to which an additional en- 
ciie has been added of a haltpenny p.- 
pound, 11. An exciſe upon printed 
lilks, callicoes, linnens and ſtulls made 
in Great Britain, and printed, painted, 
ſtained or dyed here, was firlt granted in 
queen Anne's reign, being a duty ot zd. 
on tilks and callicoes, and 1 d. on linen 
and ſtutfs the yard ſquare, excepting u- 
handxerchicts, linnens and tultains dyed 
of one colour, and ſtutts mate ot w oollen, 
or the greateit part in value of wooilen, 
And an additional exci.e was granted ot 
6 d. the yard of half-yard broad tilks; 
1d. the yard ſquare of ilk hamikerchi.ts; 
34. the yard ſquare of callicocs, and 14d. 
the yard {quure of linnens and ttutts, cx- 
cepting, as before, cailicoes, &c. dyed ol 
one colour, and woollen ttuffs. 12, An 
excite on ſtarch was firſt granted tor 1d. 
the pound; and aſterwards an additional 
exciſe of 1d. the pound. 13. The ex- 
cile on git and filver wire made in Great 
Britain, is 8d. the ounce on gilt wire, 
and 6d, the cunce on lilver wire. 

It any brewers do not make true entries 
of their liquors brewed, once a week ut 
the exciſe · oſlice, they torteit 10 J. but this 
is ſubject to mitigation, ſo as not to be 
lels than double the duty; and the re- 
tailers of beer and ale and ſtrong waters, 
neglecting to make their entrics once a 
month ot what liquors they retail, are 
liable to 40s. penalty. In cale any brewer 
ercets or alters any back, copper, cooler, 
Sc. or keeps a private ſtore-houlſe, or it 
any malſter keeps any private veſſel for 
ſteeping barley, without giving proper 
notice to the othcers of excite, ſuch brewer 
or malſter forfeit col. and where they 
bribe a gauger, it is xol. The othcer; 


of excite may go on board ſhips, and 


ſearch for any exciſeable liquors, as oth- 
cers of the cuſtoms do, and leize commo- 
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dities torfeited, Sc. and complaints made 
at the chief office of exciſe, are to be heard 
by three or more commulltoners z3 but two 
jultices of the peace have the power to 
determine, in ſeizures out of the limits of 
tie excitie-ofhce in London. 
"SCLAMATION, in rhetoric, a figure 
that expreſies the violent and ſudden 
breaking out, and vehemence of any pat- 
fon. Such is that in the tecond book of 
Milton's Paradile Loſt. 
O unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death! 
Mutt I thus leave thee, Paradile ? Thus 
leave 
Thee, native foil ; theſe happy walks and 
ſhades, 
Fit haunt of gods ! 
Other figures are the language of ſome 
particular paſſion, but this exp. efles them 
all. It is the voice of nature, when ſhe 
is in concern and tranſport. 


— 


1 f EXCLUSION, or Bull! 5 EXCLUSION, a 
, bill propoſed about the clote of the reign 
q 


of king Charles II. for excluding the 
duke of York, the king's brother, trom 


. the throne, on account of his being a 
ly papiſt, 

2. EXCLUSION, in mathematics, is a method 
vl of coming at the ſolution of numerical 
5 problems, by previouily throwing out of 
a, our con{ideration ſuch numbers as are of 
d, no ule in folving the queſtion. Mr. Fre- 
a nicle gives an account of it in the Ouvra- 


ces de Mathematique, &c. 

25 EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjec- 
tively, thus. A patent carries with it an 
excluſrve privilege 5 and ſometimes ad- 
verbially, as, he ſent him all the numbers 
from n“ 145 ton* 247 exclufrve ; that is, 
all between theſe two numbers, which 
themſelves were excepted, 

EXCLUSIVE PROPOSITIONS, in logic, are 
thoſe where the predicate fo agrees with 
its lubject, as to exclude every other. 
Thus, virtue alone conjtitutes novuity, is 
an excluſive propoſition. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an eccleſiaſti- 
cal penalty or cenſure whereby ſuck per- 
ons as are guilty of any notorious crime 


ewer or oftence, are teparated from the com- 
ors munion of the church, and deprived of 
2 al! 1piritual advantages. 

1 tor Excommunication among the Jews, 2c- 
Foper cording to Elias, a german rabbin, was 
* dikkinguiſhed into three kinds, 1. Niddui, 
they which was a ſeparation of but a few days. 
__ 2. Cherem, a ſeparation attended with 
„ an execration and malediction. And, z. 
s oth- Shammatha, which was the laſt and 
2 greater excommunication. But Selden 
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lays, that niddui and ſhammatha are the 
lame thing, and therefore that there were 
buttwokinds of excommunication ainong 
the Jews, vix. the greater and the leſſer. 
They made alſo another diltinRtion in ex- 
communication, into total or univerſal. 
by which a man was excommunicated 
with regard to all men; and partial, by 
which a man was excommunicated in one 
city, and with regard to certain perſons, 
and not others, 
It is obſervable, that not only the judges 
had the power of excommunicating, but 
that each particular perſon in converſa- 
tion might excommunicate another, and 
lumlelt likewiſe ; and this excommuni- 
cation, if well grounded, was ot force: 
nay, if a man dreamed that he was ex- 
communicated by himſelt or by another, 
he was conſidered as an excommunicated 
perlon, becauſe this dream was ſuppoſed 
to be ſent from God. 
As to the effects of the jewiſh excommu- 
nication, the leſſer excluded the excom- 
municated perſon from the ſociety of 
men z that is, he was not to come nearer 
them than four cubits, neither he, his 
wile, children, or domeſtics, according to 
Buxtorf. The greater abſolutely ſequel- 
tered the perſon from the converſation of 
others; and ſometimes he was ſhut up 
in a {mall chamber or priſon, where he 
lived alone. Baronius and Beza pre- 
tend, that the greater excommunication 
excluded men from the ule of ſacred 
things. Selden, on the contrary, aithrms, 
that tney were allowed to be preſent in 
the temple, and partake of the public 
worſhip, Buxtort, who is of the ſame 
opinion, adds, that whereas others came 
into the temple at the right hand, and 
went out at the left, the excommunicated 
were obliged both to go in and but at 
the left. 
Excomunnication among the modern 
Jews, is attended with the mott terrible 
cor. ſequences. The excommunicated per- 
ton is refuſed all human aſſiitance: if 
there be a corpſe in his houſe, or a child 
to be circumcued, none muſt help him. 
He is curled by the book of the law, by 
the curſe of Joſhua againſt Jericho, by 
that of Eliſha againſt the children, by 
heaven and earth, and God is beſought 
that a whirlwind may daſh him to pieces. 
He is pelted with ſtones if he appear in 
the ſtreets 3 and if he obtains ablolution, 
it is upon the molt mortifying condi- 
tions; for he is publicly tied to a poſt 
and whipped, after which he lays him- 
ſelt 
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fe!f down at the door of the ſynagogue, 
and all thoſe who go out, paſs over him. 
This was the very caſe of the famous 
jew Acoſta. See BAYLE in the article 
Acoſta. 

In the antient chriſtian church, the power 
of excommunica'ion, as well as other 
acts of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, was lodged 
in the hands of the clergy, who diſtin- 
guiſhed it into the greater and leſſer, 
The leſſer excommunication ſimply called 
ap9pom, ſeparation or ſuſpenſion, con- 
fitted in excluding men from the parti- 
cipation of the euchariſt, and the prayers 
of the faithful. But they were not ex- 
pelled the church ; for they had the pri- 
vilege of being preſent at the reading of 
the ſcriptures, the ſermons, and the pray- 
ers of the catechumens and penitents. 
This excommunication was inflicted for 
leſſer crimes, ſuch as neglecting to attend 
the ſervice of the church, miſbehaviour in 
it, and the like. 
The greater excommunication, called 
warren; apr, total ſeparation and 
anathema, conſiſted in an ablolute and 
intire excluſion from the church and the 
participation of all its rites. When any 
perſon was thus excommunicated, notice 
was given of it by circular letters to the 
moſt eminent churches all over the world, 
that they might all confirm this a& of 
diſcipline, by refuſing to admit the delin - 
quent to their communion. The con- 
ſequences of this latter excommunication 
was very terrible. The excommunicated 
perſon was avoided in civil commerce and 
outward converſation. No one was to 
receive him into his houſe, nor eat at the 
ſame table with him; and when dead, 
he was denied the ſolemn rites of burial. 
It has been a queſtion, whether the an- 
tient church uſed to add execration to 
her cenſures. Grotius thinks this was 
done, though very ſeldom, as in the caſe 
of Julian the apoſtate, for whoſe deſtruc- 
tion theantientchriſtians abſolutely prayed 
to God, St. Chryſoſtom was utterly 
againſt this practice, affirming that we 
ought not to pray againſt the ſinner, but 
againſt his opinions or actions. 

he romiſh pontifical takes notice of 
three kinds of excommunication. 1. The 
minor, incurred by thoſe who have any 
correſpondence with an excommunicated 
perſon. 2. The major, which falls upon 
thoſe who diſobey the commands of the 
holy ſee, or refuſe to ſubmit to certain 
points of diſcipline; in conlequence of 
which they are excluded from the church 
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militant and triumphant, and delivered 
over to the devil and his angels. 3. Anz. 
thema, which 1s properly that pronounced 
by the pope againſt heretical princes and 
countries. In former ages, theſe papal 
fulminations were moſt terrible things ; 
but at preſent, they are formidable to 
none but a few petty ſtates of Italy. Sce 
ANATHEMA and FULMINAT10x. 
Excommunication in the greek church, 
cuts the offender off from all communion 
with the 318 fathers of the firſt council 
of Nice, and with the ſaints; conligns 
him over to the devil and the traitor ſu- 
das ; and condemns his body to remain 
after death as hard as a flint or picce My 
{teel, unleis he humbles himſelf and 
makes attonement for his fins by a fince!e 
repentance. The form abounds with 
dreadful imprecations ; and the Greek; 
aſſert, that if a perſon dies excommuni- 
cated, the devil enters into the lifeleis 
corpſe ; and therefore in order to prevent 
it, the relations of the deceaſed cut his 
body in pieces, and boil them in wine, 
It is a cuſtom for the patriarch of Jerula- 
lem annually to excommunicate the pope 
and the church of Rome; on which occa- 
ſon, together with a great deal of idle 
ceremony, he drives a nail into the 
ground with a hammer, as a mark of 
malediction. 

The form of excommunication in the 
church of England, antiently ran thus : 
„By the authority of God the father 
almighty, the Son and Holy Ghoſt, and 
of Mary the bleſſed mother of God, we 
excommunicate, anathematize, and ſe- 
queſter from the pale of holy mother- 
church,” Sc. The cauſes of excommu- 
nication with us, are contempt of the 
biſhop's court, herely, neglect of public 
worſhipand the ſacraments, incontinency, 
adultery, ſimony, Sc. It is publiſhed in 
the church, and if the offender does not 
ſubmit in forty days, the civil magiſtrate 
interpoſes, and the excommunicated per- 
ſon is impriſoned till he ſubmits and cb. 
tains abſolution. Excommunication vil- 
ables a perſon from doing any judicial 
act, as ſuing in an action at law, being a 
witneſs, Sc. Sce EXCOMMUNICAIO 
CAPIENDO, &c. 

Excommunication, among the pagans, 
excluded the perſon from the facrikces 
and the temples, and delivered him over 
to the furies, which was called c‘ 
and diris dewvowvere, When Marcus 
Craſſus ſet out on his expedition again 
the Parthians, Atteius, tribune of the 
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people, not being able to prevent him, 
ran to the gate of the city through which 
the general was ts pals, and ſetting a 
chafting-diſh in the middle of the way 
with fire in it, when Craſſus drew near, 
he threw ſome perfumes into the chaf- 
fing-diſh, and pronounced curſes againſt 


Craſſus with great exclamation, and thus 
excommunicated him. 


EXCOMMUNICATO CAP1ENDO, awrit 


iſſued from the chancery upon the bithop's 
certitying an excommunication. This 
writ is directed to the ſheriff to take the 
body of the perſon excommunicated, and 
imprilon him until he has made fatisfac- 
tion to the church for the contempt or 
wrong done. See EXCOMMUNICATION, 
In the certificate of an excommunication, 
the cauſe is to be particularly expreſſed, 
that the judges may ſee whether the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court has cognizance of the 
cauſe ; and if the ordinary excommuni- 
cate a perſon for a thing of which he hath 
no cognizance, the party may bring an 
action againſt him, and in ſome caies 
may be delivered by habeas corpus, or by 
prohibition. 

EXCOMMUNICATO DELIBFRANDO, a writ 
directed to a ſheriff for the delivery of an 
excommunicated perſon, upon the biſhop's 
certify ing to the king, that he hath con- 
formed to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

EXCOMMUNICATO RECIPIENDO, a writ 
where excommunicated perſons being 
committed to priſon, and afterwards ille- 
gally delivered, are commanded to be re- 
taken and impriſoned again. 

EXCORIA TION, in medicine and ſur— 
gery, the galling or rubbing off of the 
cuticle, eſpecially of the parts between 
the thighs, and about the anus. 

In adults, it is occaſioned by riding, much 
walking, or other vehement exercile, and 
may be cured by vulnerary applications. 
In children, there is often an excoriation 
not only of the parts near the pudenda, 
chiefly of the grom and ſcrotum, but I:ke- 
wiſe in the wrinkles of the neck, under the 
arms, and in other places; proceeding 
from the acrimony of the urine and ſweat, 
and occaſioning itching pains, crying, 
watching, and reſtleſſneſs. 

To remedy this, the parts affected may 
be waſhed often with warm water, and 
ſprinkled with drying powders, as chalk, 
hartſhorn, but eſpecially tutty, lapis cala- 
minaris, and ceruſs, which may be tied 
looſely in a rag, and the powder ſhook 
out on the diſordered places. If the parts 
tend to a real ulceration, it will be proper 
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to add a little ſugar of lead to the pow- 
der, or to anoint the place with ungent. 
alb. camphor. Likewiſe a little white 
vitriol, diffolved in ſpring- water, and 
daubed upon the part, will dry and heal 
it very powerfully. 


EXCORTICA TION, the ſame with bark - 


ing of trees. See the article BARKING. 


EXCREMENT, whatever is diſcharged 


out of the body of animals after digeſtion, 
or the fibrous parts of the aliment, mixed 
with the bile, ſaliva, and other fluids. 
Urine and the fæces are the groſs excre- 
ments that are diſcharged out of the blad- 
der or belly, Other excrements are the 
various humours that are ſecreted from 
the blood through the various ftrainers 
in the body, — which ſerve ſor ſeveral 
uſes, ſuch as the ſaliva, ſweat, bile, the 
pancreatic juice, lymph, the ſemen, nails, 
the hair, the horns and hoofs of animals. 
The ejection of excrements is an evacu- 
ation by urine, ſtool, ſpittle, Sc. Unleſs 
the excretions are regular, health cannot 
he maintained, and therefore, if they are 
too plentiful, defective, or ſuppreſſed, 
they will occa on various diforders : 
hence, if a perſon be coſtive, it is gene- 
rally the forerunner of ſome diſeaſe. As 
a man generally takes more aliment than 
is neceſſary to generate blood and ſerum, 
and the common excretions are not ſuffi- 
cient to carry off ſuperfluous humours, 
extraordinary ones ſometimes happen, at 
ſtated times; as the piles, hæmorrhages, 
Sc. See more upon this under the ar- 
ticles DISEASE and ExcRETION. 
in ſurgery, denotes 
every preternatural tumour which ariſes 
upon the ſkin, either in the form of a 
wart or tubercle. If they are born with 
a perlon, as they frequently are, they are 
called zewi matern, or marks from the 
mother; but it the tumour is large, ſo 
as to depend from the in like a fleſhy 
mais, it is then called a ſarcoma. 
Excreſcences ariſe in all parts of the 
body, but more eſpecially the head, face, 
eye-brows, neck, breaſt, abdomen, anus, 
legs, and arms. Their ſize and figure 
are various; with regard to their colour, 
ſome relemble that of the ſkin, others are 
inclined to black or red; and, with re- 
ſpect to their figure, they reſemble ſtraw- 
berries, mulberries, grapes, figs, pears, 
mice, and the like. 
As to the general treatment of them, 
they may be removed either by ligature, 
the knife, or actual and potential cau- 
terics, according as the patient's habit of 
H 
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body and other circumſtances may re- 

ire. However, it is to be obſerved, 
that if theſe excreſcences have a very large 
root, if there are large arteries or veins 
near the root, or if it be firmly joined to 
the bone, in theſe caſes, the ſurgeon 


ſhould remove them with great caution ; - 


or, in caſes of great danger, wholly ne- 
gle&t them. When theſe tumours lie 
near large blaod-veſlels, it is proper to 
have ſiyptics, bandages, and often actual 
cauteries in readinels to ſtop the h:emor- 
rhage, eſpecially if they are removed by 
abſciſſion. 
EXCRETION, or SECRETION, in medi- 
cine, a ſeparation of ſome fluid, mixed 
with the blood, by means of the glands. 
Excretions, by which we mean thoſe that 
evacuate ſuperfluous and herterogeneous 
humours, purify. the mals of blood: the 
humours which are generated in the blood 
are excreted by the glands, and are re- 
placed by a ſufficient quantity of aliment. 
This, in adults, keeps the body of an 
equal weight, and conſequently preſerves 
life and health : therefore the ſecretions 
ought neither to be diſturbed or dimi- 
niſhed, ſuppreſſed or increaſed i the ex- 
traordinary excretions, ſuch as the bleed- 
ing piles, and hæmorrhages of the noſe, 
alſo large ſweats, looſeneſs, running 
at the noſe, coughs, catarrhs, plentiful 
ſpitting, all promote health; and if theſe 
are defeCtive or ſuppreſſed, dangerous 
diſeaſes may ariſe : wherefore it is highly 
hazardous to ſuppreſs ſecretions of this 
kind. See the article EXCREMENT. 
EXCRETORY, in anatomy, a term ap- 
plied to certain little ducts or veſſels, deſ- 
tined for the reception of a fluid, ſecreted 
in certain glandules, and other viſcera, 
for the excretion of it in the appropriated 
places. See the precedin we 4 
All the glands are uſually furniſhed with 
an excretory, duct. See GLAND. 
EXCURSION, in aſtronomy, is ufed in a 
" ſynonymous ſenſe with elongation, Sce 
the article ELONGATION. 
Circles of EXCURSION. See the preceding 
article. 

ExXCUTIA veNnTRICUL1, in ſurgery, the 
ſtomach-bruſh. See STOMACH. . 
EXECRATION, execratio, in antiquity, 
à kind of puniſhment, conſiſting of dire- 
ful. curſes and marks of infamy : ſuch 
was that uſed againſt Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, by the Athenians. A general 
aſſembly of the people being called, they 
made a decree, that all the ſtatues and 
images of that king, and of all his an- 


ceſtors, ſhould be demoliſhed, and their 
very names razed ; that all the feltiya]., 
ſacred rites, prieks, and whatever elle 
had been inſtituted in honour of him, 
ſhould be prophaned; that the very 
places where there had been any monu— 
ment or inſcription te his honour, ſhould 
be deteſtable; that nothing ſhould be 
ſet up, or dedicated in them, which 
could be done in clean places: and, laſtly, 
that the prieſts, as often as they prayed 
for the athenian people, allies, arnues, 
and fleets, ſhould as many times detck 
and execrate Philip, his children, king- 
dom, land and ſea forces, and the whole 
race and name of the Macedonians. 
At the taking and demoliſhing a city, it 
was frequent to pronounce dreadful curſes 
and execrations upon whoever ſhould en- 
deavour to rebuild it ; which ſome ima- 
gine was the reaſon that Troy could 
never be raiſed out of its aſhes, though 
ſeveral perſons attempted it, being de- 
voted to eternal and irreparable ruin by 
Agamemnon. We find Joſhua at the 
deſtruction of Jericho, fix an imprecation 
upon the perſon who ſhould endeavour to 
rebuild it, which was accompliſhed in 
Hiel the Bethelite, many ages aſter. 
EXECUTION, in a general ſenſe, the a 
of accompliſhing, finiſhing, or atchicx- 
ing any thing to be done. 
EXECUTION, in law, the compleating or 
finiſhing ſome act, as of judgment, deed, 
&c. and it uſually ſignifies the obtaining 
poſſeſſion of any thing recovered by ju g- 
ment of law. See JUDGMENT. 

Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that there ar? 
two forts of executions : the one final, 
and the other a quouſque, that tends to 
an end. An W is that which 
makes money of the defendant's goods, 
or extends to his lands, and delivers 
them to the plaintiff, who accepts the 
ſame in ſatisſaction; and this is the end 
of the ſuit, and the whole that the king's 
writ requires to-be done. The writ or 
execution with a quouſque, though it 
tends to an end, yet is not final, as in the 
caſe of a capias ad fatisfac. where the 
defendant's body is to be taken, in orde! 
that the plaintiff may be ſatisfied for his 
debt. See the article CAP1As. 
Executions are either in perſonal, real, ot 
mixed actions. In a perſonal action, the 
execution may be made three ways, v: 
by the writ of capias ad ſatisfaciendam, 
againſt the body of the defendant; fer! * 
cias, againſt his goods; or elegit, agaiuſt his 
lands, See FIERI FACIAS and . 
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In a real and mixed action, the execu- 
tion is by writ of habere facias teifinam, 
and habere poſſeſſionem. See HABERE. 
Writs of execution bind the property of 
goods only from the time of delivery of the 
writ to the ſheriff ; but the land is bound 
from the day of the judgment obtained : 
and here the ſale of any goods tor valu- 
able conſideration, after a judgment, and 
before the execution awarded, will be 
good. It is otherwiſe as to lands, of 
which execution may be made, even on a 
purchaſe after the judgment, though the 
defendant ſell ſuch land before execution. 
Likewile, ſheriffs may deliver in execu- 
tion all the lands whereof others ſhall be 
ſeiſed in truſt for him, againſt whom exe- 
cution is had on a judgment, Sc. 

When Mut is ſigned, the execu- 
tion may be taken out immediately there- 
on, but if it be not iſſued within a year and 
2 day after, where there is no fault in the 
defendant, as in the caſe of an injunction, 
writ of error, Cc. there muſt be a ſcire 
facias to revive the judgment; though, 
if the plaintiff ſues out any writ of exe- 
cution within the year, he may continue 
it after the year is expired. After judg- 
ment zgainſt the defendant, in an action 
wherein ſpecial bail is given, the plaintiff 
is at liberty to have execution againſt 
ſuch defendant, or againſt his bail: but 
this is underſtood where the defendant 
does not render himſelf, according to 
law, in ſafeguard of the bail: and exe- 
cution may not regularly be ſued forth 
againſt a bail, till a default is returned 
againſt the principal: alſo, if the plain- 
tiff takes the bail, he ſhall never take the 
principal. Tt is held that an execution 
may be executed after the death of the 
detendant ; for his executor, being privy 
thereto, is liable, as well as the teſtator. 
The execution is an entire thing, ſo that 
ke who begins muſt end it : therefore, a 
new heriff may diſtrain an old one, to 
ell the goods ſeiſed on a diſtringas, and 
o bring the money into court, 


LYECUTIOXN of judgment, in criminal caſes. 


This muſt be purſuant to the judgment, 
and the king may not alter it, tor this rea- 
lon, that no execution can be warranted 
by law, but where it is according to the 
judgment 7 yet the king may par- 
don part of the execution in judgment for 
treaſon, vix. all but beheading. 

The execution of criminals is to be made 
by the proper officer; and if the ſheriff, or 
ather officer impowered todo it, alters the 
execution, or any other executes an offen- 
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der, or if he be killed without authority of 
law, it is felony. Where a perſon con- 
demned to die comes to life after he is 
hanged ; in this caſe, as the judgment is 
not executed till he is dead, he ought to 
be hung up again. And the bodies of 
felons are torfeited to the king by the 
execution, who may diſpole of them as 
he pleales. : 

Military EXECUT1ON, the pillaging or plun- 
dering of a country, by the enemy's 
army. 

EXECUTIONE FACIENDA, a writ that 
iſſues for the execution of a judgment, 
and is uled in divers caſes. See the ar- 
ticles EXECUTION and JUDGMENT, 

EXECUTIONE: FACIENDA IN WITHER- 
Nau, a writ which lies for taking a per- 

{on's cattle, who has conveyed the cattle 
of another out of the country, fo that the 
ſheriff is not able to replevy them. : 

EXECUTIONE JUDICI1I, a writ directed to 
the judge of an inferior court, command- 
ing him to execute a'udgment therein, 
or to return reaſonable cauſe why he de- 
lays the execution. bd 
It on this writ execution be-not done, or 
ſome reaſonable cauſe ſhewn why it is de- 
layed, an alias ſhall iſſue, and afterwardsa 
pluries, Sc. And it on this laſt writ exe- 
cution is not done, or ſome reaſonable 

cauſe returned for its being ſo delayed, 

- the party thall have an attachment againſt 

bim who delays the fame; and the attach- 
ment is made returnable in the king's 
bench or common pleas. 

EXECU TOR, in law, a perſon appointed by 

. another's laſt will and teſtament, to have 

the execution of the ſame after his de- 
ceaſe, and the diſpoſing of the teſtator's 
goods and eijects, according to the in- 
tent of the wall. | 
The law accounts an executor one perſon 
with the party ' whoſe executor he is; 
having all the advantages of action, and 
being ſubject to the ſame actions as the 
deceaſed. | 
Hence as an executor derives his power 
wholly from the will, he may releaſe a 
debt, or do any thing as executor, before 
probate of the will, provided he after- 
wards proves it: however, to maintain 
actions for debts, he muſt ſhew the teſta · 
ment proved. He may immediately take 
the goods, or give power to another to 
ſeize them for him. 
A perſon capable of making an executor, 
either makes one, two, three, or more 3 
and he may appoint, that ane ſhall be his 
executor for one year, and another for 
7 H 2 another. 
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another. If he appoints executors only 
tor-a certain number of years, after they 
are elapſed, the ordinary may grant ad- 
miniſtration of the goods ; as he may do, 
till the power of executors take place. It 
s alſo obſeryable, that where there is no 
executor, there is properly no will; and 
where there is no will, there can be no 
executors : but this only regards goods; 
for where lands in fee are Reviſed, it is 
a good will, though no executor be nam- 
ed therein. 
An executor may either accept or refuſe 
the executorſhip; but after Yo has ac- 
cepted the office, he ſhall not refuſe the 
ſame, nor take it up atter refulal. If 
any one of ſeveral executors prove the 
will, it will ſerve for all; ſo that the reſt 
may at any time after join with him, and 
intermeddle with the eſtate. When any 
action is brought, it muſt be in the names 
of all the executors, notwithſtanding ſome 
of them may not act; but in any action 
commenced againſt them, he only that 
adminiſters is to be ſued. The poſſeſſion 
of one executor, is held to be poſſeſſion 
of them all; and moſt acts done by or to 
one, are deemed done by or to all of 
them. 
The particular duty of an executor, is to 
; oy the teſtator in a decent manner, ac- 
cor ing to his rank and circumſtances, 
and with a due regard to the eſtate left ; 
for whatever the executor lays out in fu- 
neral charges extravagantly, if there be 
not enough to pay debts, he muſt bear it 
at his own expence. He is to make an 
inventory of all the goods and chattels 
of the deceaſed, with their value ; and 
then, or before, if requiſite, where there 
1s enough to pay the teſtator's debts and 
| legacies, he ought to prove the will be- 
fore the ordinary in common form, ei- 


ther by his own-oath, or by witneſſes, if 


required by thoſe who have a right to 
queſtion it: and when exhibited in the 
regiſter's office of the eccleſiaſtical court, 
a copy thereof in parchment is delivered 
to the executor under the ordinary's ſeal, 
which is called the probate. 

The executor is next to pay all debts, 
before legacies, in the order following, 
V1Zz. the charges of the funeral being firſt 
paid, the king's debt is to be preterred 
befere all others; then debts on judg- 
ments, and ſtatutes or recognizances, 
thoſe due upon mortgages, bonds, and 
other ſpecialities ;z after them, rent on 
leales, iervants wages, debts on notes, 
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and ſhop-books : for if he pays the debs; 


in any other order, he is liable to the pay- 
ment of debts of a higher degree, though 
out of his own eſtate ; yet, among dehts 
of equal degree, an executor may pay 
himſelf firſt : and ſuch as are firlt luca 
for, ſhall be firſt paid ; and if no ſuit he 
commenced, he may pay the whole debt 
to any one creditor, although there ſhould 
be nothing left to pay another any part 
of his. In caſe the teſtator is bound in 
ſeveral bonds, his executor has the pri. 
vilege to pay which bond he pleaſes, un- 
leis an action of debt is actually proſe- 
cuted againſt him upon ſome of the othe: 
bonds; and in ſuch a caſe, if while an 
action of this kind is depending, another 
bond-creditor brings another action, be- 
fore any judgment is obtained, he may 
prefer which he will by confeſſing a judg- 
ment to one, and paying him; A 
judgment may be pleaded in bar to tlie 
other action. 
After the debts, an executor is to pay the 
legacies ; and he may prefer a legacy to 
himſelf, though there ſhould not be enough 
to pay any of the reſt. He may likewile 
pay what legacies he pleaſes firſt, or give 
to each legatce a part, in proportion, it 
there is not enough to pay the whole. 
However, if there be a ſpecific legacy of 
ſome particular thing, asa horle,or hiver- 
cup, it mult be delivered before any ctier 
legacy. 
In caſe an executor pays out the aſlets in 
legacies, and afterwards debts appear, ot 
which he had no notice, which he is oblig- 
ed to pay; he may, by a bill in chan— 
cery, compel the icy atces to rcfund. 
After the debts and Jegacies are paid, 
whatever remains, it is laid, belongs tothe 
executor by the common law ; but this 
has been conſtrued, where the executor 1s 
a relation of the deceaſed, and had nc 
legacy or other proviſion by the will 
Hence, where a perſon made a will, and 
an executor, without diſpoſing ot the re- 
ſidue of his perlonal eſtate, it has becn 
adjudged, that the remainder ſhould ni 
go to the executor, but be diſtributed 
among the relations of the teſtator by 
adminiſtration. 
EXECUTOR DE SON TORT, or an execute 
of his own wrong, a perſon that takes 
upon him the office of an executor b) in. 
truſion, without being ſo conſtituted 5 
the teſtator, or appointed by the ordinary 
to adminiſter, Such a perſon is charge. 
able to the. rightful executor, as 4 7 
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all the teſtator's creditors and legatees, 
ſo far as the goods amount to which he 
wrongfully poſſeſſed. 

EXECUTORY, in law, is where an eſtate 
in fee, that is made by deed or fine, is to 
be executed afterwards by entry, livery 
or writ. Leaſes for years, annuities, 
conditions, Sc. are termed inheritances 
executory. 

EXECUTORY DEVISE, is when the fee by 
deviſe is veſted in any perſon, and is to be 
veſted in another upon contingency. In 
all caſes of executory deviſes, the eſtates 
deſcend until the contingencies happen. 
The remainder of a fee may not be li- 
mited by the rules of law after a fee fim- 
ple, unleſs ſuch eſtate depends upon a con- 
tingency or is conditional, when it may 
take place as an executory deviſe, Exe- 
cutory deviſes of terms for years, ought 
to ariſe within the compaſs of one life. 

EXEDRA, in church-hiſtory, a name 
lometimes given to the ambo. See the 
article AMBO. 

EXEDRZE, in antiquity, a general name 

for ſuch buildings as were diſtinct from 
the main body of the churches, and yet 
within the limits of the church taken in 
its largeſt ſenſe. Among the exedræ the 
chief was the baptiſtory. See the article 
Baris rok. 
Exedræ were alſo halls or little academies 
with ſeveral ſeats, upon which philoſo- 
phers, rhetoricians, &c. ſat, when they 
met for converſation or diſputation. Vi- 
truvius ſpeaks of them as places very 
open and expoſed to the ſun. 

EXEGESIS, a diſcourſe by way of expla- 
nation or comment upon any ſuhjeR. 
In the ſcotch univerſities, there is an ex- 
erciſe among the ſtudents in divinity called 
an exegeſis, in which a queſtion is ſtated 
by the reſpondent, who is then oppoſed 
by two or three other ſtudents in their 
turns ; during which time the profeſſor 
moderates, and ſolves the ditliculties 
which the reſpondent cannot overcome. 

EXEGETICA, a tem ulcd by ſome for 
the method of extracting the roots of 
equations. See the articles EXTRACTION 

and EQUAT10N, | 

EXEMPLAR, denotes much the ſame 
with model. See the article MoDEL. 

EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, 
a tranſcript or duplicate of them, made 
from the inrollment thereof, and ſealed 
with the great ſeal. 

Theſe exemplifications are by ſtatute 
equally effectual, and may be pleaded as 
well as the originals, One may exemplify 
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a patent under the great ſeal in chancery ; 
alſo any record, or judgment, in any of 
the courts at Weſtminſter, under the 
ſeal of each court; which exemplik- 
cations may be given in evidence to a 
jury. It is held, that nothing but mat- 
ter of record ought to be exemplified. 


EXEMPLIFICATIONE, in law, a writ 


granted for the exemplification of any 
original record, See the articles Ex- 
EMPLIFICATION and RECORD. 


EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be 


free from ſome ſervice or appearance: 
thus, barons and peers of the realm are, 
on account of their dignity, exempted 
from being ſworn upon inqueſts ; and 
knights, * and others, from 
appearing at the ſheriff's turn. Perſons 
of ſeventy years of age, apothecaries, 
Sc. are allo by law exempted from ſerv- 
ing on juries ; and juſtices of the peace, 
attornies, &c, from pariſh-offices. 


EXEMPTION, in the church of Rome, 


a privilege granted by the pope to the 
clergy, and ſometimes to the laity, to 
exempt or free them from the juriſdiction 
of their reſpective ordinaries. Thus 
monaſteries, and even private priefts, for 
a ſmall charge, formerly procured ex- 
emptions from the jurildickion of their 
biſheps. In this, however, the council 


of Trent made a ſmall reformation, by 


aboliſhing the exemption of particular 
prieſts, and monks not living in cloyſters, 
and that of chapters in criminal matters. 


EXERCISE, among phyſicians, ſuch an 


agitation of the as produces falutary 
effects in the 2 
Exerciſe may be ſaid to be either active 
or paſſive. The active is walking, hunt- 
ing, dancing, playing at bowls, and the 
like; as alſo ſpeaking, and other labour 
of the body and mind. The paſſive is 
riding in a coach, on horſeback, or in 
any other manner. Exerciſe may be con- 
tinued to a beginning of wearinels, and 
ought to be uſed before dinner, in a 
pure light air; for which reaſon, jour- 
neys and going into the country con- 
tribute greatly to preſerve and re-eſtabliſh 
health, 
Exerciſe increaſes the circulation of the 
blood, attenuates and divides the fluids, 
and promotes a regular perſpiration, as 
well as a due ſecretion of all the hu- 
mours; for it accelerates the animal 
ſpirits, and facilitates their diſtribution 
into all the fibres of the body, ſtrength- 
ens the parts, creates an appetite; and 
helps digeſtion. Whence it ariſes, that 
thoſe 
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thoſe who accuſtom themſelves to exer- 
ciſe are generally very robuſt, and ſeldom 
ſubject to diſeaſes. 
Boerhaave recommends all bodily ex- 
erciſes in dileaſes of a weak and lax 
fibre. By riding on horſeback, ſays his 
commentator, the pendulous viſcera of 
the abdomen are ſhaken every moment, 
and gently rubbed as it were one againſt 
another, while in the mean time the 
ure air acts on the lungs with greater 
orce. But it is to be obſerved, that a 
weak man ſhould not ride on a full 
ſtomach, but either before dinner, or 
after the digeſtion - is near finiſhed ; for 
when the ſtomach is diſtended, weak 
| ple do not bear theſe concuthons of 
the horſe, without difficulty; but when 
the prime viz are near empty, the re- 
maining feces are. diſcharged by this 
concuſſion. Sailing in a ſhip is alſo an 
exerciſe of great ule to weak people. 
If the veſſel moves with an even mo- 
tion, by increaſing perſpiration it uſually 
excites a wondertul alacrity, creates an 
appetite, and promotes digeſtion. Theſe 
exerciſes are more eſpecially ſerviceable 
to weak people; but in order to cor- 
roborate the body by muſcular motion, 
walking, running, aud bodily exerciſes 
are to be uſed. In theſe we thould be- 
in with the moſt gentle, ſuch as walk- 
ing, and increaſe it by degrees till we 
come to running. Thole exerciſes of 
the body are more eſpecial:y ſerviceable 
which give delight to the mind at the 
ſame time, as tennis, fencing, Sc. for 
which reaſon the wiſdom of antiquity 
appointed rewards for thoſe who excelled 
in theſe gymnaſtic exerciſes, that by 
this means the bodies of their youth 
might be hagdened for warlike toils. See 
the article GYMNASTICS. 
As nothing is more conducive to health 
than moderate exerciſe, ſo violent exer- 
ciſe diſſipates the ſpirits, weakens the 
body, deſtroys the elaſticity of the fibres, 
and exhauſts the fluid parts of the blood. 
No wonder then, that acute and mortal 
fevers often ariſe from too violent ex- 
erciſe of the body ; for the motion of the 
venal blood towards the heart being 
quickened by the contraction of the 
muſcles, and the veins being thus de- 
pleted, the artertes more eaſily propel 
their contained humours through the 
ſmalleſt extremities into the now leſs re- 
ſiſting veins, and therefore the velocity 
of the circulation will be increaſed thro' 


all the veſſels, But this cannot be per- 
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formed without applying the humonrs 
oftener, or in a greater quantity to the 
ſecretory organs in the tame time, whenc- 
the more fluid parts of the blood will 
be diſſipated, remains will be in. 
ſpiſſated, and by the greater action of 
the veſſels upon their contained fluids, 
and of the reacting fluids upon the 
veſſels, the blood acquires an inflamma. 
wy denſity. Add to this, that by the 
violent attrition of the ſolids and fluids, 
together with the heat thence ariſing, 
all the humours will incline to a greater 
acrimony, and the ſalts and oils of the 
blood will become more acrid and volatile. 
Hence, ſays Boerhauve, thoſe fevers 
which ariſe from too muah exerciſe or 
motion, are cured by reſt of body and 
mind, with ſuck aliments and medicines 
as moiſten, dilate, and fotten, or allay 
acrimony. 

The exerciſe of a ſoldier in camp, con- 
ſidered as conducive to health, Dr. 
Pringle diſtinguiſnes into three heads, 
the firſt relating to his duty, the ſecond 
to his living more commodiouſly, and 
the third * diverſions. The firſt con- 
liſting chiefly in the exerciſe of his arms, 
will — no leſs the means of prelervirg 
health, than of making him expert in his 
duty, and frequent returns of this early, 
and before the ſun grows hot, will be 
made more advantageous than repeating 
it ſeldom, and ſtaying out long at a time; 
for a camp affording little convenience 
for refreſhment, all unneceſſary - fatigue 
is to be avoided. As to the ſecond 
article, cutting boughs for ſhading the 
tents, making trenches round them foi 
carrying off the warer, airing the ſtraw, 
cleaning their cloaths and accoutrements, 
and aſſiſting in the buſineſs of the meſs, 
ought to be no diſagreeable exerciſe to 
the men for ſome part of the day. Laſtly, 
as to diverſions, the men muſt be en- 
couraged to them either by the example 
of their officers, or by ſmall premiums 
to thoſe who ſhall excel in any kind of 
ſports, as ſhall be judged — condu- 
cive to health; but herein great caution 
is neceſſary not to allow them to _ 
themſelves too much, eſpecially in hot 
weather, or ſickly times; but above all, 
that their cloaths be kept dry, wet 
cloaths being the moſt frequent cauſes of 
camp diſeaſes. 


-EXERC1SE, in military affairs, is the 


ranging a body of ſoldiers in form of 
batile, and making them perform the 
ſeveral motions and military ns 
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with different management of their arms, 
in order to make them expert therein. 

EXERCISES are allo underſtood of what 
young gentlemen learn in the academies 
and riding ſchools, ſuch as fencing, danc- 
ing, riding the great horſe, &c. 

EXERGUM, among antiquarians, a little 
ſpace around or without the figures of a 
medal, left for the inſcription, cypher, 
device, date, &c. 

EXETER, the capital city of Devonſhire, 

ſituated on the river Ex, ten miles north 
of the britiſh channel: weſt lon. 3* 4c, 
north lat. 502? 44/. 

It is a biſhop's ſee, ſends two members 
to parliament, and gives the title of earl 
to a branch of the noble family of 
Cecil, 
EXFOLIATION, a term uſed by ſur- 
ns for the ſcaling of a bone, or its 
riſing and ſeparating into thin laminæ or 
ſcales. 

EXFOLIATIVE TREPAN, one for raiſing 
the flakes or ſcales of a bone, one after 
another. See the article TREPAN. 

EXFOLIATIVUM, in ſurgery, the ſame 
with a raſpatory, See RASPATORY. 

EX GRAVI QUERELA, in law, is a writ, 
that lies for the perſon to whom any 
lands or tenements in fee are deviſed by 
will, and the heir of the deviſor enters 
thereon, and detains them from the de- 
viſee. Alſo, where a perſon deviſes ſuch 
lands to another in tail with the remainder 
over in fee : here if the tenant in tail 
enter, and is ſeiſed by force of the in- 
tail, and afterwards he dies without iſſue, 
the perſon in remainder, or reverſion, 
may bring this writ to execute the deviſe. 
See the article DevIsE. 

EXHALA TION, a general term for all 
effluvia or teams raiſed from the ſurface 
of the earth, in form of vapour. See 
the articles VAPOUR and EFFLUVIA. 
Some, indeed, diſtinguiſh exhalations 
from vapours ; expreſſing by the former, 
all teams emitted from tolid bodies, as 
earth, fire, tulphur, ſalts, minerals, Sc. 
and by the latter, the ſteams raiſed from 
water, and other fluids. Exhalations, 
therefore, according to them, are dry, 
ſubtile corpuſoles, or effluvia, which are 
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Nitrous and ſulphureous exhalations are 
the chief matter of which thunder, 
lightening, and other — are ge- 
nerated in the air. True air is alſo 
generated by, or rather ſet at libe 

along with, theſe exhalations, which it 
ſerves to buoy up in the atmoſphere. See 
the articles Alx and ATMOSPHERE. 

Mr. Boyle informs us, that the exhala- 


tions from mines are hot; as are thoſe 


aſcending trom ſome wells. See the ar- 
ticle Dames, Ec. 


EXHAUSTED RECEIVER, a glaſs, or 


other veſſel, out of which the air hath 
been drawn by means of the air-pump. 
Sce the article AIR-PUMP. 


EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics, a 


method in frequent uſe among the anti- 
ent mathematicians, as Euchd, Archi- 
medes, &c. that proves the equality of 
two magnitudes, by a deduction ad ab- 
ſurdum, in ſuppoſing that, if one be 
greater, or leſs than the other, there 
would follow an abſurdity. 

This is founded upon 2 Euclid faith 
in his tenth book, diz. That thoſe 
quantities, whoſe difference is leſs 
« than any aſſignable one, are equal.” 
For it they were unequal, be the dif- 
ference never ſo (mall, yet, it may be fo 
multiplied, as to become greater than 
either of them: if not fo, then it is 
really nothing. This he aſſumes in the 
proof of the 1{ propoſition of book 10, 
which is, That it from the greater of 
« two quantities, you take more than 
ce its half, and from the remainder 
ce more than its half, and fo continuilly, 
e there will, at length, remain a quan- 
&« tity leſs than either of thoſe pro- 
« poſed.” 

On this foundation they demonſtrate, 
that if a regular polygon of infinite 
ſides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed 
about, a circle; the ſpace that is the dit- 
ference between the circle and the poly- 
gon will, by degrees, be quite exhauſted, 
and the circle be equal to the polygon. 


EXHEREDATION, exheridatio, in the 


civil law, the excluſion of a ſon by the 
father from inheriting his eſtate ; termed, 
among us, difinheriting. 


looſened and freed from hard earthy EXHIBIT, in law, is where a deed, or 


bodies, either by the heat of the ſun, 
the agitation of the air, or the like 
cauſes ; and being blended in the at- 
moſphere with the moiſt vapours, help 
to conſtitute or form clouds and meteors, 
See the. article CLO0uD; Sc. 


other writing, being produced in a 
chancery ſuit, to be proved hy witneſſes, 
the examiner, or commiſſioner appointed 
after the examination of any ſuch, cer- 
tiſies on the back of the deed, or writing, 
that the ſame was ſhewn to the witnels, 


at. 
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at the time of his examination, and by 
him ſworn to. 

EXHIBITION, a benefaction ſettled for 
the benefit of ſcholars in. the univerſities, 
that are not on the foundation, 

„ ExalBITION was. antiently an allowance 
for meat and drink, ſuch as the religious 
appropriators made to the poor depending 


vicar. 

EXHORTATION, in rhetoric, differs 
only from ſuaſion, as being more directly 
addreſſed to the paſſions. 

EXHUMATION, the digging up of a 
body interred in holy ground, by the 
authority of a judge. By the French 
law the exhumation of a dead body 1s 
ordered, upon proof that he was killed 
in a duel ; and a parſon may demand 
the exhumation of any of his pariſhoners, 
when interred out of the pariſh, without 
his conſent. 

_ EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies 
where the defendant in a perſonal action 
cannot be found, nor any effects of his 
within the county, by which he may be 
attached or diſtrained. 

This writ is directed to the ſheriff, to 
proclaim and call the detendant five 
county-court days, one after another, 
charging him to appear under the 
pain of outlawry. Where a perſon in- 
dicted of felony, &c. abſents himſelf ſo 
long, that the writ of exigent is awarded 
againſt him, ſuch a withdrawing will be 
deemed a flight in law, whereby he is 
able to forfeit his goods, and though 
he afterwards renders himlelf on the 
exigent, and is found not guilty, tis 
faid the torteiture ſhall ſtand: but if the 
ry was in priſon, or beyond the ſeas, 

e, or his executors, may reverſe the 
award of the exigent, by writ of error. 
Upon all exigents, a proclamation ſhall 
be iſſued out to make proclamations in 
the county where the delcndant dwells, 

for him to vield himſelf, Sc. 

EXIGENTERS, four officers in the court 
of Common-Pleas, who make all exi- 

. gents and proclamations, in all actions 
where proceſs of outlawry lies. Writs 
of ſuperſedeas, as well as the prothono- 
taries upon exigents, were likewiſe drawn 

up in their office. . 

EXILE, the ſame with baniſhinent, See 
the article BANISHMENT, 

EXILIUM, in law, ſignifies a ſpoiling ; 
but ſeems to be reſtrained to the injury 
done to tenants by altering their tenure, 
eje ding them, &c, | 

4 


EXILLES, a ſtrong fortreſs on the ſcon. 


tiers of Dauphine and Piedmont, about 


ten miles weſt of Sula, and twenty-five 


E 


north-weſt of Turin: eaſt long, 50 
north lat. 45 5 6 , 
XISTENCE, that whereby any thing 
has an actual eſſence, or is ſaid to he. 


See the article ESSENCE. 


Mr. Locke ſays, that we arrive at the 
knowlege of our own exiſtence, by in. 
tuition ; of the exiſtence of God, hy 
demonttration ; and of other things, by 
ſenſation. As for our own exiſtence, con- 
tinues that great philoſopher, we per- 
ceive it ſo plainly, that it neither needs, 
nor is capable wr any proof. I think, 1 
reaton, I feel pleaſure and pain; can 
any of theſe be maxe evident to me than 
ay own exiſtence ? If I doubt of all 
other things, that very doubt makes me 
perceive my own exiſtence, and will not 
ſuffer me to doubt it. If 1 know I doubt, 
I have as certain 'a perception of the 
thing doubting, as of that thought which 
I call doubt : experience then convinces 
vs, that we have an intuitive Kuowl:ge 
our own exiſtence, 

From the knowlege of our own exiſtence, 
Mr. Locke deduces his demonſtration of 
the exiſtence of a God. See the article 
God. 

It has been a ſubject af great diſpute 
whether external bodies have any exili- 
ence but in the mind, that is, whethe: 
they really exiſt, or exiſt in idea only: 
the former opinion is ſupported by Mr, 
Locke, and the latter by Dr, Berkley, 
The knowledge of the exiſtence o! other 
things, or things without the mind, we 
have only by ſenſation : for there being 
no neceſlary connection of real exiſtence 
with any idea a man hath in his memory, 
nor of any other exiſtence, but that ot 
God, with the exiſtence of any particu- 
lar man ; no particular man can know 
the exiſtence of any other being but 
only, when, by operating upon him, it 
makes itſelf be perceived by him. The 
having the idea of any thing in our 
mind no more proves the exiſtence ct 
that thing, than the picture of a man 
evidences his being in the world; or 
the viſions of a — make a tru: 
hittory. It is therefore the actual fe- 
ceiving of ideas from without, that gives 
us notice of the exiſtence of other things, 


and makes us know that ſomething does 


exiſt at that time without ns, which 
cauſes that idea in us, though perbaps 
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dre neither know nor conſider how' it 


does it. This notice, Which we have'by 
our ſenſes of the exiftence of things 
without us, though it be not altogether 
ſo certain as intuition and demonttra- 


tion, yet deſerves the name of know- 


lege, if we perſuade ourſelves that our 
faculties act, and inform us Tight con- 
cerning che exiſtence of thoſe objects 
that affe& them: but beſides the aſſu- 
tance we have from our ſenſes them- 
ſelves, that they do not err in the in- 
formation they give us of the exiſtence 
of things without us, we have other 
concurrent reaſons ; as, firſt, It is plain 
theſe perceptions are produced in us 'by 
external cauſes affecting our fenſes, be- 
cauſe thoſe. that wafit the organs of any 
ſenſe never can haye the ideas belonging 
to that ſenſe produced in tlieir minds. 
Secondly, becauſe we find ſometimes that 
we cannot ayvoid the having thole ideas 
produced in our minds. When my eyes 
are ſhut, T tan, at pleaſure, recal to my 
mind the ideas of light, or the tun, 
which former '{tnfations had lodged in 
my memory; but if I turn my eyes to- 
wards the ſun, I cannot avoid tlie ideas 
which the Rglit or the ſun then produces 
in me; which ſhews a manifeſt difference 
between thoſe ideas laid up in the me- 
mory, and ſuch as force themſelves upon 
us, and we cannot avoid having: be- 
fides, there is nobody who doth not per- 
ceive the difference in himſelf between 
actually looking on the ſun, and con- 
templating the idea be has of it in his 
memory; and therefore he hath certatn 
knowlege that they are not both me- 


mory or fancy. Thirdly, add to this, 


that many ideas are produced in us with 
pain, which we afterwards remember 
without the leaſt offence : thus the pain 
of heat, or cold, when the idea of it is 
revived in our minds, give us no di- 
ſturbance, which when felt, was very 
troubleſome ; and we remember the pain 
of hunger, thirft, hexd-ach, Sc. Wich- 


out = ou at all, which would either 


never diſturb us, or elfe conſtantly do it, 
as often as we thought cf it, were there 
no more but ideas floating in our minds, 
and appearances entertaining our fancies, | 
without the real exiſtence of things 
affecting us from abroad. F ourtiuy, 
our ſenes in many cafes bear wit- 
neſs to the truth of each others report 


concerning the exiſtence of fenfible things 


without us: he that doubts when he ſres 
a fire, whether it be real, may, it he 
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pleaſes, feel it too, and by the exqui- 
lite pain, may be convinced that it is not 
n bare idea, or phantom. Locke. 

Dr. Berkeley on the other hand contends, 
that external bodies have no exiſtence but 
in the mind perceiving them; or that they 
exiſt no longer, than they are perceived: 
his principal arguments, which ſeveral 
others, as well as himtelt, eſteem a de- 
monttrationot this iyſtem, are as follow. 

That neither our thoughts, paſſions, 

nor ideas formed by the imagination, 

exiſt without the mind, is allowed; and 

that the various ſenlations impreſſed on 

the mind, whatever. objects they com- 


pode, cannot exiſt otherwite than in a 


mind perceiving them, 15 equally evident, 
This appears from the meaning of the 
term exiſt, when applied to ſenſible 
things: thus, the table I write on, 


exilts, i. e. I fee and feel it; and were 


I out of my fttudy, I ſhould ſay it ex- 
ifted, i. e. that were Jin my ſtudy, I 
ſhould tee and feel it as before. There 
was an odour, . e. I ſmelt it, Sc. but 


the exiſtence of unthinking beings with- 


out any relation to their being perceived 
is unintelligible : their e/e is percipi, 
Then to ſhew that the notion of bodies 
is grounded on the doctrine of ab- 
tract ideas, What, he aſks, are light 
and colours, heat and cold, extenſion 
and figure, in a word, the things we lee 
and feel, but fo many lenlations, notions, 
ideas, or impreſſions on the ſenſe; and 
is it poſſible to leparate, even in thought, 
any of theſe from perception? The ſe- 
veral bodies then, that compole the frame 
ot the world, have not any ſubſiſtence 
without à mind: their fe is to be per- 


ceived or known; and if they are rot 


perceived dy me, nor by any other 
thinking being, they have no ſhadow 
of eniſtence at all: the things we per- 
teive are colour, figure, motion, Sc. 
that is, the ideas of thole things ; but 
has an idea auy. exiſtence ont of the 
mind? To have an idea is the ſame thing 
as to perceive ; that, therefore, wherein 
colour, figure, Sc. exift, muſt per- 
ceive them. It is evident, therefore, that 
there can be no unthinking ſubſtance, or · 
ſubſtratum of 'thole ideas. But you may 
argue, if the ideas themſelves do not 
exiſt withow: the mind, there may be 
things like them, whereof they are copies 


or reſemdlances, which exiſt without the 


mind. It 1s anfwered, an idea can be 
like nothing but an idea, a colour or 
Egure can be notlung elie but another 

71 colour 
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_ colour or figure. It may be farther aſked, 


whether thole ſuppoled originals or ex- 
ternal things, whereof our ideas are the 
pictures, be themſelves perceivable cr not? 
If they be not, I appeal to any one 
whether it be ſenſe to ſay, a colour is like 
ſomewhat which is inviſthle; hard or ſoft, 


like tomewhat untangible, &c. Some di- 


Ringuiſh between primary and ſeconda 
S P ry 3 uary 
qualities, the former, wiz. extenſion, 


ſolidity, figure, motion, reſt, and number, 


have a real exiſtence out of the mind; for 
the latter, under which come all other 


ſenſible qualities, as colours, ſounds, 
taſtes, Sc. they allow the ideas we have 


of them are not reſemblances of ny 
thing without the mind, or unperceived, 


but depend on the ſize, texture, motion, 


Sc. ot the minute particles of matter, 


Now it is certain, that thoſe primary 
qualities are inſeparably united with the 


- other ſecondary ones, and cannot even 


in thought be abſtracted from them; and, 
therefore, muſt only exiſt in the mind. 
Again, great or, ſmall, (wift or ſlow, 


"are allowed to exiſt no where without 


the mind, being merely relative, and 


changing, as the frame or poſition of the 


organ changes : the extenſion, therefore, 
that exiſts without the mind, is neither 
great nor ſmall; the motion, neither 
iwift nor flow, 1. e. they are nothing. 
That number is a creature of the mind 


is plain (even though the other qualities 


were allowed to exiſt) from this, that 
the ſame thing bears a different denomi- 
nation of number as the mind views it 
with different reſpects: thus the ſame 


extenſion is 1, 3, or 36, as the mind 


conſiders it, with reference to a yard, a 
foot, or an inch, 

In effect, aſter the ſame manner, as the 
modern philoſophers prove colours, taſtes, 


Sc. to have no exiſtence in matter, or 


without the mind, the ſame thing may 


be proved of all ſenſible qualities what- . 


ever: thus they lay, heat and cold are 


only the affections of the mind, not at 
all patterns of real beings exiſting in cor- 


poreal ſubſtances, tor that the ſame body 
which ſeems cold to one hand ſeems 
warm to another. Now why may we 
net as well argue that figure and ex- 
tealion are not patterns or reſemblances 
of qualities exiſting in matter, becauſe, 
to the ſame eye, at different ſtations, or 


to eyes of different ſtiucture, at the ſame 


ſtation, they appear various, Again, 
tweetnels, it is proved, does not exilt in 
the thing ſapid, becaule the thing re- 
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maining unaltered, the ſweetneſt {+ 
changed to bitterneſs, as in a fever, or 
by an otherwiſe vitiated palate, Is i 
not as reaſonable to ſay, that motion 
does not exiſt out of the mind, ſince it 
the ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind be. 
come ſiniſter, the motion, it is acknox. 
ledged, will appear flower, without any 
external alteration. Again, were it 
poſſible for ſolid figured bodies to exit 
out of the mind, yet it were impoſſible 
for us ever to know it: our ſenles, in- 
deed, pu us ſenſations of ideas, but dg 
not tell us that any thing exiſts without 
the mind, or unperceived, like thoſe 
which are perceived; this the materialiſts 
allow. No other way, therefore, remains, 
but that we know them by reaſon's in- 
ferring their exiſtence from what is im- 
mediately perceived by ſenſe: but / off 
ſhould reaſon do this, when it is u- 
feſſed- there is not any neceſſary con- 
nection between our ſenſations and these 
bodies. It is evident from the phar- 
nomena of dreams, phrenſies, Sc. th: 
we may be affected with the ideas we 
now have, though there were no bodie, 
exiſting without them; nor does the 
ſuppolition of external bodies at al. for- 
ward us in conceiving how our ideas 
ſhould come to be ces au 
As to the exiltence of ſpirits, Mr. Locke 
ſays, that our having ideas of them 
does not make us know that any ſuch 
things do exiſt without us, or that there 
are any finite ſpirits, or any other ſpir:- 
tual beings but the eternal God. W. 
have ground from revelation, and feveral 
other reaſons, to believe with ailurance 
that there are ſuch creatures; but our ſenſes 
not being able to diſcover them, we 
want the means of knowing their par- 
ticular exiſtence ; for we can no more 
know that there are finite ſpirits really ex- 
iſting by the idea we have of ſuch beings, 
than by the ideas any one has of fairies cr 
centaurs, he can come to know that 
things anſwering thoſe ideas do real:y 
exiſt, 2 
EXIT, exitus, in law, properly ſigniſes 
iſſue or offspring; but is allo applied 
to iſſues, annual rents, and profits 0! 
lands. 


'Ex1T, in a theatrical ſenſe, the aclion oi 


a player in going off the ſtage, after be 
has played his part. a | 
To do this with propriety, or in 4 
manner ſuitable to the occaſion, is by 
no means the leaſt difficult part of 3 
player's oflice, 
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ſame with an outlawed perſon. See the 
article OUTLAW. : 

EX MERO MOTU, a formula uſed in the 

king's charters and letters patent, ſigni- 
fring that he grants them of his own will 
and motion. 
It is intended to bar all exceptions that 
might be taken to the charter or patent, 
by alledging the king, in granting them, 
was abuſed by falſe ſuggeſtions. 

EXOCATACOELT, in church hiſtory, a 
general yame by which ſeveral great 
officers in the church of Conſtantinople 
were called, as the grand maſter of the 
chapel, the grand ſteward, &c, 

They were of great authority in public 
aſſemblies, and even had the precedence 
of biſhops. 

EXOCIONITITES,orEXActONITES, names 
given to the Arians of the IX th century. 
See the article ARIANS. 

EXOCOETUS, the FLYING -Fl$H, in ich- 
thyology, conſtitutes a diſtin genus of 
hihes of the malacopterygious or ſoft-fin- 
ned order ; it has ten ſmall bones in the 
membrane of the gills the pectoral 
fins are extremely long, and ſituated juſt 
below the extremity of the covering of 
the gills on the ſides, but elevated to- 
wards the back : they almoſt equal the 
whole body of the fiſh in length, which 
greatly reſembles an herring, both in 
_ and colour, Sce plate XCIV. 

1. 
it is caught in the Mediterranean, and 
other ſeas, and is called by different au- 
thors exocattus, exochinus, hirundo 

iſcis, and mugil alatus. 

hen purſued by any fiſh of prey, it 
throws itſelf into the air, where it not 
only ſuſpeads itſelf, but moves very 
nimbly . by means of its long 
fins, to long as they continue wet. 

EXODIARY, exodiarius in the antient 
roman tragedy, was the perſon who after 
the drama or play was ended, ſung the 
exodium, See the article Exobluu. 

EXODIUM, in the antient greek drama, 
one of the four parts or diviſions of 
tragedy, being ſa much of the piece as 
included the cataſtrophe and unravelling 

of the plot, and anſwering nearly to our 
fourth and fifth acts. See EPILOGUE. 
Exopium, among the Romans, conſiſted 
of certain humorous verſes rehearſed by 
the exodiarius at the end of the Fabulz 
Atellanz. 
Exopium, hben, in the ſeptuagint ſigni- 
ſies the end or concluſion of a feaſt. Par- 
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ticularly it is uſed for the eighth day of 

the feaſt of tabernacles, which, it is ſaid, 

had a ſpecial view to The commemora- 

tion of the Exodus, or departure out of 
Egypt. 

ExopiuM was allo the name of a ſong 
ſung at the concluſion of a feaſt, 

EXODUS, a canonical book o: the old 

Teſtament ; being the {econ of the pen- 
tateuch, or five books of Moles. 
It is fo called, from the greek f. der, go- 
ing out, or departure' of the children of 
Ifrael from the land of Egypt ; the 
hiſtory of which is delivered in this 
book, together with the many miracles 
wrought on that occalion. 

EX OFFICIO, among lawyers, ſignifies 
the power a perion has, by virtue of his 
office, to do certain acts without being 
applied io. Thus a juſtice of peace 
may ex officio, at his diſcretion, take 
ſurety of the peace, without complaint 

made by any perſon whatſoever. 

There was formerly an oath ex officio, 
whereby a uppoſed offender was com- 
gp in the eccleſiaſtical court to con- 
eſs, accuſe, or clear himſelf of a crime; 
but this law is repealed. 


EXOMPHALUS, t ue, in ſurgery, 


called alſs omphalocele, and hernia 
umbilicalis, is a preternatural tumor of 
the abdomen at the navel from a rupture, 
or diſtenſion of the parts which inveſt 
that cavity. Theſe ruptures differ by 
their fize and figure, ſome being 
ſinall, eſpecially when recent, others large 
and ſometimes monſtrous. Some are 
of a round figure, others acuminated, 
and Heiſter mentions an exomphalos in 
a woman with child, which reſembled 
the ſize and figure of the penis. 
Umnbilicalruptures are again diſtinguiſhed 
according to their contents, as if from 
the inteſtines, enteromphalocele ; from 
the omentum epiplomphalocele; and if 
from air or wind, pneumatomphalocele: 
Some of theſe tumours are again di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their confiſtence into hard 
or ſoft, returnable or not, painful or 
incarcerated. 

An exomphalos ariſes from various 
cauſes; but the immediate cauſe is al- 
ways ſome force exerted upon the ab- 
domen, eſpecially near the navel, ſuch 


as a vidlent and ſudden motion, a fall, a 


violent blow, or leap, ſtrong coughing 

or ſneezing, ſtraining to lift great 

weights, difficult labour in women, &c. 

by which cauſes the peritonzum at the 
navel is either dilated, or as it ſometimes 
77A happens, 
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happens, entirely broke off. The me- 
thod of cure is twofold, according as the 
inteſtines are returnable into the abdomen 
or not. If the fuſt can be practiſed, it 
ſhould be done without any delay, and 
the parts ſecured again a future relaple 
by a girdle or bandage. But if the 1n- 
teſtine cannot be returned through the 
ſtraitneſs of the aperture in the peritonæ- 
um, and the patient is tortured with vio- 
lent pain in the part affected, with vomit- 
ing, and other bad ſymptoms, to apply 
the bandage in that caſe would not only 
be uſeleſs, but pernicious: the patient 
ſhould rather be treated with emollient 
clyſters and cataplaſms, to relax the parts 
and facilitate their return; and if he is 
inclined to be feverith, it may then be 
proper to bleed, as in other inflamma- 
tory diſtempers, by which means the dii- 
tended veſſels of the inteſtine will be con- 
_ trafted, and probably afterwards returned 
by a gentle preſſure of the hands, to, be 
then _T with - compreſs, bandage, 
and a proper inſtrument. If the diſorder 
becomes ſtill worſe, after bleeding and 
the uſe of other medicines, the ſurgeon 
\ ſhould then proceed to the operation, 
vchich conſiſts chiefly in dilating the wound 
of the abdomen io as to make it large 
enough to return the inteſtine : for this 
purpoſe he makes a tranſverie inciſion 
through the integuments, and if the tu- 
mour be large, a crucial inciſion, taking 
great care not to injure the inteſtine ; 
then the peritonæum, which immediately 
inveſts the inteſtine, may be dilated with 
as ſmall an inciſion as poſſible, and the 
inteſtine afterwards returned into the ab- 
domen. See the article HERN1A. 
EXONERATIONE $SECTA, in law, a 
writ which formerly lay, to free che king's 
ward from all ſuit to courts. Sce the ar- 
ticle WARD. 
ESXORCISMI, gie , among eccleſia- 
itical writers, the expelling devils from 
perſons poſſeſſed, by means of conjura- 
tions and prayers. See CONJURATION, 
Exorciſin makes 2 conſiderable part of the 
luperſtition of the church of Rome, the 
rituals of which forbid the exorciſing any 
perion without the biſhop's leave. 
The ceremony is performed at the Jower 
end of the church, towards the door. 
Tue exorciſt firſt ſigns the poſſeſſed per- 
ſon with the ſign of the crois, makes him 
kneel, and ſprinkles him with holy water. 
Them follow the litanies, plalys, ad 
prayer; aſter which the exorcilt aſks. tlie 
devu his name, and ad; ures him by the 
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myſteries of the chriſtian religion, not t 
afflict the perſon any more: then, laying 
his right hand on the dæmoniac's hex, 
he repeats the form of exorcilm, which 


is this: “ 1 exorcilt thee, unclean { 
cc 


ri 
in the name of Jeſus Chriſt ; l 
© O ſatan! thou enemy of the faith, thou 
« foe of mankind, who haſt brought 
« death into the world, who haſt depriy. 
© ed men of life, and haſt rebelled again 
e juſtice ; thou ſeducer of mankind, 
* thou root of evil, thou ſource of aya. 
rice, diſcord and envy.” 

The romaniſts likewiſe exorciſe honſ-s 
and other places, ſuppoſed to be haunted 
by unclean ſpirits ; and the ceremony is 


much the ſame with that for perſons pol- 
ſeſſed. 


EXORCISTS, in church-hiſtory, an order 


of men, in the antient church, holde 
employment it was to exorciſe or call out 
devils. See the preceding article. 


EXORDIUM, in rhetoric, is the preamble 


or beginning, ſerving to prepare the au- 
dience for the reſt of the diſcourſe. 
Exordiums are of two kinds, cither juſt 
and formal, or vchement and abrupt, 
The laſt are moſt (uitable on occaſions of 
extraordinary zoy, indignation, or the 
like. 

All exordiums ſhould be compoſed with 
a view to captivate the good will, or at- 
tract the attention of the audience, The 
fiſt may be done by naying them ſome 
compliment: thus St. Pall, I think my- 
ſeit happy, king Agrippa, becauſe I Hull 
anfeer for myſel; this day bejore thee, 
touching all the things whereof I am ac- 
cuſed of the Texvs, cfpecially becauſe IA uno 
thee to be expert in all ciſſomt and queſtiens 
Twhich are among the Jews, 

Attention is procured by promiſing to 
treat ſome weighty, uſeful, pleaſant, or 
ſurpriſing ſubje&t : and thus Horace, 
Ode 1. lib. 3. | 

Fawetc linguis : carmina non pris 
Audita, muſarum ſacerdos, 

Virginibus fueriſque canto. 

The requilites in an exordium ate, 1. 
Propriety, whereby it becomes of a piece 
with the ſubject, and matches it as à part 
does a whole :, in this the Greeks were 
very defeCtive. 2, Modeſty, which very 
much recommends the orator to the fa- 
vour of his audience. And, 3. Brevi- 


ty, not amplified or fwellgd with a de- 
tail of circumſtances. 


The ſtyle ſhould not be too much raiſed, 
not ſhould it run into þombaſt : and, 
above all thingy, the vain- glory 2 * 

| | K 


e, I 
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be avoided of that author, who, accord- 
ing to Horace, began his poem thus, 
Fortunam Priami cantabo & nobile bellum. 
See the article PROPOSITION. 

It was forbidden to make exordiums in 
the areopagus at Athens, as it is an in- 
direct and imperceptible manner of pre- 

oſſeſſing the audience. 

EXORMISTOS, in ichthyclogy, a name 

iven to the petromyzon, or lampern. 

EXOS, the ſame with the huſo, or ifing- 
glaſs fiſh, See the article Huso. 

EXOSTOSIS, in ſurgery, a preternatural 
eminence or excreſcence of a bone, whe - 
ther attended with an eroſion or not. 
When an exoſtoſis 1s attended with no 
bad ſymptoms, it is belt to let it alone, 
as the remedy will be worſe than the diſ- 
eaſe, But if it occaſions great deformity, 
impedes any action, or produces pain or 
other miſchiefs, it may be removed in the 
manner directed under the article Sv1%a 
VENTOSA, 

EXOTIC, an appellation denoting a thing 
to be the produce of foreign countries. 
Exotic plants of the hot climates are very 
numerous, and require the utmoſt atten- 
tion of the gardener to make them thrive 
with us. See the articles STOVE and 
CREEN-HOUSZ. 

EXPANSION, among metaphyſicians, de- 
nqtes the idea we have of laſting diſtance, 
all whoſe parts exiſt together, 

ExPANns10N, in phyſiology, the fwelling 
or increaſe of the bulk of bodies when 
heated. See the article HEAT. 

Dr. Halley found boiling water to expand 
one twenty-ſixth part of its former bulk : 
ut with àa moderate heat, its expanſion 
was imperceptible. Mercury, with a 
very gentle heat, expanded one ſeventy- 
fourth of its uſual bulk, when cold. 
Spirit of wine, with a heat much leſs 
than that of boiling water, expanded it- 
ſelf to a twelfth part of its bulk, when 
cold, and then fell a boiling and envitting 
bubbles copiouſly. Mr. Boyle, in his 
book Of Cold, tells us, he found the ex- 
panſion of water by freezing to he about 
a tenth part of 1 ſpace more than the wa- 
ter ulually takes up. See FREEZING, 
Dr. Gregory ſhews, that it a globule of 


air, only one inch in diameter, had fo ' 


ent an expanſion as it would have at a 
emi-dizmeter of the earth from its ſur- 
fare, it would fill all the planetary re- 
gions, as far as, and even heyond the 
Rae ot ſaturn. See the article Alk. 


ut befides fluids, the moſt ſolid bodies 
axe expanded by heat, though not in the 
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EXPANSUM FOLIACEUM. 


EXPECTANT, in law, ſignifies having 


inverſe ratio of their ſpecific gravities or 
coheſion, nor even in the ratio compound- 
ed of both. The degree of expanſion ſeems 
rather to depend on the different arrange- 
ment, magnitude, and figure of their 
component parts. According to profeſſor 
Mulchenbroek, the expanſions of metals 
in the fame degree of heat, are as fol- 
lows, viz. ſilver 78, iron 80, copper 39, 
braſs 110, tin 153, lead 155. As to the 
time of their beginning to expand, it is 
found to be in the following order, viz. 
tin firit, then lead, filyer, braſs, copper, 
and, laſt of all, iron; the reaſon of whiclz 
is thought to depend upon the different 
ſtructures of their pores, and their being 
more or leſs fitted to admit the influence 
of the fire. 

For the expanſion of the metalline rods of 


pendulums, and how remedied. See the 
article PENDULUM. 


| Sce the ar- 
ticle FOLIACEUM. 


EX PARTE, a term uſed in the court of 


chancery, where a commiſſion is taken 
out and executed by one fide or party on- 
ly, upon the other party's neglecting or 
refuſing to join therein. 

When both the parties proceed together, 
it is called a joint commiſſion. 


Ex PARTE TALIS, a writ that lies for 2 


bailiff or receiver, that having auditors 
aſſigned to paſs his accounts, cannot pro- 
cure from them realonable allowance, but 
is caſt into priſon ; in which caſe the 
praQtice is to ſue this writ out of the 
chancery, direfted to the ſheriff to take 
tue four mainpernors to bring his body 
before the barons of the exchequer, at a 
certain day, and to warn the lord to ap- 
pear at the ſame time. | 
relation to, or depending on : thus, 
where land is given to a man and his 
wife, and to their heirs, they have à fee 
imple eſtate ; but if it be given to them 
and the heirs of their bodies begotten, 
they have an eſtate tail, and a fee expect- 
ant, which is oppoled to fee ſimple, 


EXPECTATIVE, in the canon-law, an 


expectation grounded on the promiſe of 


having the next benefice that ſhall become 
vacant z ar a right to the reverlign gf the 
next benefice. See BEXNEFICE, 


EXPECTATIVE GRACES, gratie expeta- 


tive, bulls antiently given hy the popes 
for obtaining ſome benefices that Pd 


become vacant, _ 


Theſe bulls were very montiſyi to 
bihops, becauſe they encroached on 
END * their 
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theirprivileges : beſides, they were odious 
as they induced people to wiſh the death 
of others. The council of Trent annulled 
all expectatives; but the canons relating 
thereto were never admitted in France, 
where the right of conferring expectative 
aces is one of the king's prerogatives. 
EXPECTORANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines which promote expectoration. See 
the next article. 
'Theſe medicines are very numerous : 
the moſt conſiderable in the vegetable 
kingdom are the roots of elecampane, 
aruin, florentine orris, and liquorice ; 
the herbs paul's betony, chervil, ſcabi- 
ous, mouſe-ear, germander, hyſſop, and 
tarragon; the flowers of violets, mallows, 
red poppies, and ſaffion ; the ſeeds of 
aniſe and fennel ; the bark of fſallafras : 
and among reſinous gums, benjamin and 
um ammoniac : among fruits, raiſins, 
Nos, jujubes, and deen Aba honey, 
I:quorice-juice, and oil of ſweet almonds: 
among animal ſubſtances, ſperma ceti and 
fats: among mineral ſubilances, ſulphur, 
together with its flowers and milk ; among 
compound ſubſtances, the aniſated ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac, the lohoch ſanum, the ſy- 
rup prepared of the lungs of a fox, the 
pectoral elixir, and the aſthmatic ſpirit of 
Michaeli. 
N EXPECTORATION, the act of evacuat- 
| ing or r phlegm, or other matters 
out of the trachea, lungs, Sc. by cough- 
ing, hauking, ſpitting, &c, in order to 
which there are — things neceſſary; 1. 
That the matter contained there, be move- 
able and penetrable, ſo that its moſt fluid 
parts may not be diſſipated, and the mat- 
ter that remains become viſcid, tough, 
and inextricable. 2. That the paſſages 
may be opened and lubricated. 3. That 
the matter be provoked to excretion. 4, 
That the ſtuffed veſſels may be at reſt, ſo 
as to become capable of relaxation; for 
if they are continually irritated, the moi- 
ſture will be always thrown out of the 
glands of the aſpera arteria with a ſenſe of 
pain. See the preceding article. 
EXPEDITATE, in the foreſt- law, ſigni- 


fies to cut out the balls of a great dog's 


feet, belonging to people near the ſoreſt, 
& for the preſervation of the king's game : 
| yet the ball of the foot of a maſtiff is not 
to be cut out, but only the three claws of 
the fore foot. 
Every perſon keeping a dog that is not 
expeditated, forfeits 38. 4d. 


_EXPENDITORS, che perions who diſ- 


pburſe or expend the money collected by 


the tax for repairs of ſewers, aſter tlg 
ſame is paid into their hands by the col- 
lectors, as ordered by the commillioners, 
and for which they are to render accounts 
when required, 


EXPENSIS LiT1s, COSTS of /t. See 


the article CosTs. 


EXPENSIS MILITUM LEVANDIS, a writ 


antiently directed to the ſheriff, for levy- 
ing the allowance for knights of the ſhire ; 
and, Expenſis militum non levandis, was 
a writ to hinder the ſheriff from levyin 
ſuch allowance upon lands that held in an- 
tient demeſne. 


EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowlege ac- 


wired by long uſe, without any teacher, 
r. Locke ſays, that men receive all the 

materials of knowlege from experience 
and obſervation, See the article IDEa, 
Experience then conſiſts in the ideas of 
things we bave ſeen or read, which the 
judgment has reflected on, to form itſelt 
a rule or method. 
Chauvinus enumerates three kinds of ex- 
perience ; the firlt is the ſimple uſe of the 
external ſenſes, whereby we perceive tle 
phænomena of —_ things, without 
any direct attention thereto, or making 
any application thereof. The ſecond is 
when we premeditately and deſignedly 
make trials of various things, or obſerve 
thoſe done by others, attenging to all the 
eftets and circumſtances. The third is 
that preceded by a fareknowlege, or, at 
leaſt, an apprehenſion of the event, and 
determines whether the apprehenſion were 
true or falſe. 


EXPERIMENT, fn philoſophy, is the 


trial of the reſult or effect of the applica- 
tions and motions of certain natural bo- 
dies, in order to diſcover ſomething of 
their motions and relations, whereby to 
aſcertain ſome of their phænomena, or 
cauſes. See the article EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 


Torricellian EXPERIMENT, Sce the article 


TORRICELLIAN. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, that 


philoſophy which proceeds on experi 
ments, which deduces the laws of na- 
ture, and the properties and powers of 
bodies, and their * upon each other, 
from ſenſible experiments and obſerra- 
tions. The buſineſs of experimental phi- 
loſophy is to enquire into and to inyeſti- 
gate the reaſons and cauſes of the various 
appearances or phenomena of nature, 


and to make the trnth or probability there- 


of obyious and evident to the ſenſes, by 
plain, undeniable, and adequate expe- 
| riments, 


% V 


* . 
S © 8. 7 7 * 


\L 


cle 


RX 


nente, repreſenting the ſeveral parts of 
the grand machinery and agency of na- 
ture. 13 

In our enquiries into nature, we are to 
be conducted by thoſe rules and maxims 
which are found to be genuine, and con- 
ſonant to a juſt method of phyſical rea- 
ſoning; and theſe rules of philoſophizing 
are by the greateſt maſter in ſcience, {ir 
Ifaac Newton, reckoned four, which are 
as follows : | ; 

1. More cauſes of natural 'things are 
not to be admitted, than are both true, 
and ſufficient to explain the phznomena ; 
tor nature does nothing in vain, but is 
ſimple, and delights, not in ſuperfluous 
cauſes of things. 

2. And, therefore, of natural effects of 
the ſame kind, the ſame cauſes are to be 
aſligned, as far as it can be done: as of 


reſpiration in man and beaſts, of the de- 


ſcent of ſtones in Europe and America, 
ot light in a culinary fire and in the 
ſun, and of the reflection of light in the 
tarth and in the planets. b 

3. The qualities of natural bodies which 
cannot be increaſed or diminiſhed, and 
agree to all bodies in which experiments 
can be made, are to be reckoned as the 
qualities of all bodies whatſoever : thus, 
becauſe extenſion, diviſibility, hardnels, 
impenetrability, mobility, the vis iner- 
tie, and gravity are found in all bodies 
which fall under our cognizance or in- 
ſpection, we may juſtly conclude they be- 
long to all bodies whatioever, and are 
therefore to be eſteemed the original 


and univerſal properties of all natural 


bodies, T 
4. In experimental 3 propoſi · 


tions collected from the phænomena by 


induction, are to be deemed (notwith- 


ſtanding contrary hypotheſes) either ex- 
actly or very nearly true, till other phæ- 
nomena occur, by which they may be 
rendered either more accurate, or liable to 
exception. This ought to be done, leit 
arguments of induction ſhould be deſttoy- 
ed by hypotheſes. 

Theſe four rules of philoſophizing are 
premiſed by ſir Iſaac — to his third 
book of the Principia; and more parti- 
cularly explained by him in his Optics, 


where he exhibits the method of proceed- * 


ing in philoſophy, the firſt part of which 
is as follows. | ; 

As in mathematics, ſo in natural hiſtory, 
the inveſtigation. of difficult things, by 
way of analyhis, ought always to precede 
the method of compoſition, This ana- 
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lyſis conſiſts in making experiments and 
obſervations, and in drawing general 
concluſions from them by induction (i. e. 
reaſoning from the analogy of things by 
natural conſequence) and admitting no 
objections againſt the concluſions, but 
what are taken from experiments or cer- 
tain truths. And although the arguing 
{rom experiments and obſervation, by in- 
duction, be no demonſtration of general 
concluſions, yet it is the belt way of ar- 
guing which the nature of things admits 
of, and may be looked on as ſo much the 
ſtronger, by how much the induction is 
more general ; and if no exception occrr 
from phenomena, the concluſion may 
be pronounced generally; but if at any 
time afterwards, any exception ſhall oc- 
curfrom experiments, it may then be pro- 
nounced with ſuch exceptions : by this 
way of analyſis we may proceed from 
compounds to ingredients, and from mo- 
tions to the cauſes producing them; and, 
in general, from effects to their cauſes ; 
and from particular cauſes to more 
general ones, till the argument ends in 
the moſt general : this is the method of 
analyſis. And that of ſyntheſis, or com- 
poſition, confilts in aſſuming cauſes, diſ- 
covered and eſtabliſned as principles, 
and by them explaining the phænome- 
na, proceeding am them, and prov- 
ing the explanations. See ANALYSIS, 
SYNTHESTS, SUBSTANCE, ELEMENT, 
WarTER, VaPOUR, Se. 785 


EXPERIMENTUM cxvets, a capital, 


leading, or decifive experiment; thus 
termed, either on account of its being 
like a croſs,” or direction poſt, placed in 
the meeting of ſeveral roads, guiding 
men to the true knowlege of the nature 
of that thing they are enquiring after ; 
or, on account bf its being a kind of tor- 
ture, whereby the'nature of the thing is 
as it were extorted by fore. 


EXPIATION, a religious act, by which 


ſatisfaction, attonement, or amends is 
made for the commifhon of ſome crime, 
the guilt done away, and the obligation 
to puniſhment cancelled.” 

The method of expiation, among the 


Jews, was chiefly. by ſacrifice, whether 


for ſins of ignorance, or to purify them- 
ſelves from certain pollutions ; as a wo- 
man after child-birth, a leper after cleanſ- 


ing, Sc. See the articles Sackiricz 
and PURIFICATION. | 


Great day of EXPIATION, an annual ſo- 


lemnity of the Jews, upon the tenth day 
of the month Titti, which anſwers td our 


September, 


= EXP 
September. On this occaſion the high 
prieſt laid aſide his breaſt-plate and em- 
broidered ephod, as being a day of hu- 


miliation. He firſt offered a bullock and 
a ram for his own fins, and thole of the 
prieſts ; then he received from the heads 
of the people two goats for a ſin-offer- 
ing, and a ram for a burnt offering, to 
be offered in the name of the whole mul- 
titude. 
of the goats ſhould be ſacrificed, and 
vrhich ſet at liberty. After this he per- 
fumed the ſanctuary with incenſe, and 
ſprink led it with blood: then, coming out, 
he ſacrificed the goat, upon which the lot 
had fallen. This done, the goat, which 
was to be ſct at liberty, being brought to 
him, he laid his hands upon its head, con- 
feſſed his fins, and the fins of the people, and 
then tent him away into ſome detart place: 
it was called azaze}, gr the ſcape goat. 
See the article SCAPE-GPAT. 
As to the expiations among the heathens, 
they were of ſeveral kinds, as ſacritices 
and religious waſhings. _ 
EXPIATION, in a figurative. ſenſe, is ap- 
plied by divines to the pardon procur- 
ed to mens fins, by the merits of Chrilt's 
death. ; ; 
EXPILATION, ameng ciyilans, the car- 


rying off, or ſequeſtring, - famething be- 


the heir | 


longing to ap inheritance, before 
had intermeddled therewith. 


XPILATION alſo devated @ robbery com- 


mitted by night, and fo called from the 


robbers tripping people of their cloaths. 


EXPIRATION, in Phyſig, that age of e 
| Teſparation whereby. the, air is expelled, or 


driven out of the lungs. Sce the article 
 RESPARATION, 


. 


EXT1RATEON, in chemiſtry, is ap lied to 
tion, and ſubtilc efflu- 


all ſorts of ey 
via, that go 


4 


off into che air. 


EXPIRATION is alſo-uſed, for the end off 


any term agreed upon. It likewile ſig- 


nifies death. 


EXPLEES, or ESPLEZ*, in law, See _ 


the article ESPLEES. 
'EXPLICITE, in the ſchools, fomcthing 
clear, diitin, formal, and unfolded. 
EXPLO SION, in phyſics, is properly appli- 
£d to the going off of gun powder and the 
report made thereby. nce it is uſed 


to expteſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, 


as generate air inſtantaneouſly: thus, halt 

A 

\ dram of the compound ſpirit of nitre, in 
an empty receiver, n ſuch a pro- 
digious quantity of air as to blow up 
with an exploſion a receiver of ſix inches 
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It was determined by lot which . 


ram of carraway- ſeed, poured upon a 


EXP 

in diameter and eight inches deep; tha 
| preſſure, therefore; of the atmoſphere > 

the exhauſted receiver, which it oye». 
comes, is above 400 I reckoning 150 
to à ſquare inch. From the experiments 
in Mr. Robins's New Principles of Gun- 
nery, it appears, that the force of fired 
gun-powder, at the inſtant of its explo- 
lion, is the ſame as that of an elaſtic fluid 
of a thouſand times the denſity of com- 
mon air. See GUN-POWDER, 

EXPONAS vENDITLIONE. See the article 
VENDITIONE, 


EXPONENT, in algebra, is a number 
placed over any power or involved quan- 
tity, to ſhew to what height the root i; 
raiſed : thus, 2 is the exponent of x*, 
and- 4 the exponent of &, or xx xx, 

- We have obſerved,” under the article 
Division, in algebra, that the rule for 
dividing powers of the ſame quantity, 
to fultract the exponents, and make tl; 

. . Mifference the exponent of the quotient ; 
it, therefore, a leſſer power is divided |; 
a greater, the exponent of the quotient 
mult, by this rule, be. negative: thus, 

ITS TO e __— 

2 = at => . But 1 3 and 


hende is expreſſed by 42, with a ne- 
Aa — 

gative exponent. It is alſo obvious tht 

5 2 zz ga; but 2 =1, and therc- 


4 
Aſter the fame manner, 
O 


1 a 


Aa | 
fore a 1. 
011 ore aP 


— 2 A ai; 
a * 4 a4 : 
a 


9 — 


1 1 


2 
— 
& © 


fo that the quantities, a, 4, , 
<2 190d} 4 ual ws 4 


= St. may be expreſſed thus, 4, a, 


ww; ef; 42, .q n, Sc. Theſ. 
are called the negative powers of a, whic!: 
have negative exponehts ; but they are 


. . : : 1 
— C. 
| - the ſame time WWE Pye of 75 
An: the amigles PowrR aud 
IxVOTUrtoN of gnan⁰ttẽ˖ up. 
Exro RENT V mis, is the quotient aril- 
ing from the divihon of the antecedent h) 
the conſequent : thus, in the ratio of 5 
to 4, the exponent is x4; but the cx- 
| ponent of 4: 5, is +. 
If the conſequent be unity, the antece- 
dent itſelf is the exponent of the ratio? 
thus the exponent of the ratio 4: 1 15 4+ 
Wherectore 


a, 
hel. 
mich 


re i 
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Wherefore the exponent of a ratio is to 
unity as the antecedent is to the conſe- 
quent. Althoꝰ the quotient of the diviſion 
of the antecedent by the conſequent is uiu- 
ally taken for the exponent of a ratio, 
et in reality the exponent of a ratio 
ought to be a logarithm. And this ſeems 
to be more agreeable to Euclid's definition 
of duplicate and triplicate ratios, in his 
fifth book. For 1, 3, 9, are continual 
proportionals ; now if 2. be the exponent 
of the ratio of 1 to 3, and 4 or 3 the 
exponefit of the ratio of 3 to 9; and ; 
the exponent of the ratio of 1 to 9g; 
and ſince, according to Euclid, if three 
quantities be proportional, the ratio 
of the firſt to the third is ſaid to be the 
duplicate of the ratio of the firſt ro 
the ſecond, and of the ſecond to the 
third; therefore according to this, + muſt 
be the double of 4, which is very falſe. 
But it is wel! known, the logarithm of the 
ratio of 1 to , that is, the logarithm of 9, 
is the double of the ratio of 1 to 3, or 
3 to 9, that is the logarithm of 4. From 
whence it appears that logarithms are 
more properly the exponents of ratios, 
than numerical quotients; and Dr. Hal- 
ley, Mr. Cotes, and others, are of the 
ſame opinion. 


EXPONENT is alſo uſed in arithmetic, in 


the ſame ſenſe as index or logarithm, 
See INDEX and LOGARITHM. 


EXPONENTIAL CALCULUS. See the ar- 


ticle CALCULUS EXPONENTIALIS. 


EXPONENTIAL CURVE, is that whole na- 


ture is expreſſed by an exponential equa- 
tion. The f any exponential curve 
whoſe nature is expreſſed by this expo- 


nential equation x*=y (making 1+v 


&) will be 1 + 12 
0. 1.2 o. 1. 2. 3 
I 


0. 1. 2. 3.4. 6 
„, Sc. See the article 


9 + V5 — 


So 1. 8. Jo & 
I 


0. 1.2. 3. 4. 5. 6 
CALCULUS EXPONENTIALIS, 


EXPONENTIAL EQUATION is that where - 


in there is an exponential quantity. See 
the next article. 


EXPONENTIAL QUANTITY is a quantity 


whoſe power is a variable quantity, as 


"of Exponential quantities are of 
ſeveral] degrees and orders, according as 
the exponents themſelves are more or leis 
involved. If the exponent be a fimple 


quantity, as >, it is called an exponen- 
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tial of the firſt or loweſt degree; but when 
the exponent itſelf is an exponential of 


x 

the firſt degree, as Y it is called an ex- 
ponential of the ſecond degree. In like 
manner, if the exponent itſelf be an ex- 


ponential of the ſecond degree, as it 


is called an exponential of the third de- 
gree, &c. 


EXPORTATION, the ſhipping and car- 


rying out of the kingdom wares and 
commodities, for other countries, 
Exportation 1s part of foreign commerce, 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation active or 
ſelling part, in oppoſition to importation, 
which is called the paſſive, or buying part, 
Belloni obſerves, that commerce, when 
active, mult produce a vaſt flow of riches, 
the ballance being always received in mo- 
ney ; whereas, it it be paſſive, the moſt 
immenſe treaſures will be ſoon exhauſted, 
as the ballance of trade mutt be continu- 
ally made good out of the remaining 
coin. Hence plenty of money in any 
place, implies that the quantity of goods 
exported far excecds that of — im- 
ported; and wherever we ſee money 
ſcarce, we may conclude that greater 
quantities of goods have been imported 
than exported, See thearticies COMMERCE, 
Mor, and EXCHANGE, 


EXPOSITION, in general, denotes the 


ſetting a thing open to _— view: thus 
it is the romaniſts ſay, the hoſt is expoſed, 
when ſhewn to the people. 


ExrostTriox of children, among the an- 


tients, a barbarous cuſtom of laying down 
children by the ſides of highways, and 
other places molt frequented, where the 
were left at the mercy of the public, 
and muſt unavoidably periſh, unlef ta- 
ken up and educated by charitable and 
compaſſionate perſons, | 
Many expoſe-l their children merely be- 
cauſe they were not in a condition to edu- 
cate them ; and as for thoſe who expoſed 
them for other reaſons, they commonly 
did it with jewels, with a view no doubt 
to encourage thoſe who found them to 
take care of their education if alive, or 
give them human burial, if dead. 


EXPOSITION, in a literary ſenſe, the ex- 


plaining an author, paſſage, writing, or 
the like, and ſetting their meaning in an 
obvious and clear light. 

Expoſition of deeds, of all kinds, ought 
to be according to the true intent thereo;, 
and reaſorfable and equal. See DEED. 


7K EX- 


ESP) 


'EXPOSITOR, or ExyPos1TORY, a title 
given to ſmall dictionaries, ſerving to ex- 
plain the hard words of a language. 

EX POST racro, in law, ſomething done 
after another: thus an eſtate granted 
may be good by matter ex poſt facto, that 

as not ſo at firſt, as in caſe of election. 

EXPOSTULATION, in rhetoric, a warm 

- addreſs to a perſon, who has done another 
ſome injury, repreſenting the wrong in the 

ſtrongeſt terms, and demanding redreſs. 

EXPOSURE, in gardening, the ſituation of 
a garden, wall, or the like, with reſpect to 

the points of the compaſs, as ſouth or eaſt. 
According to Mr. Miller, the beſt aſpect 

- or expolure for walls, in England, 1s to 
have one point to the eaſt-ward of the 
ſouth ; by reaſon thele will enjoy the be- 
nefit of the morning ſun, and be leſs ex- 
poled to injuries from the weſt and ſouth- 
welt winds, than walls directly facing the 

ſouth. The next beſt aſpect is due ſouth, 

and the next to that ſouth-eaſt, which is 
preferable to the ſouth-weſt, for the rea- 
ſons before aſſigned, However, as there 
will, for the moſt part, be ſouth-weſt and 
welt walls in every garden, theſe may be 
planted with ſuch ſorts of fruit as do not 
require ſo much heat to ripen them; and 
wherever there are north walls, they are 

« enly fit for baking-pears and plums, 
morello-cherries for preſerving, or ſome 
duke-cherries may be thus continued 

longer in the ſeaſon. See GARDEN, 

6 PLAEXTING, &c. 

EXPRESS, ſomething that is determinate 
and preciſe, or in ſuch formal terms as 
leaves no room for doubt. 

Exeress alſo denotes a courier. 
article COURIER, 

EXPRESSED oiLs, in chemiſtry, fuch 
oils as are obtained from bodies only by 
preſſing, See the article O1L. 

EXPRESSED SPECIES. See SPECIES, 

-EXPRESSION, in chemiſtry, or pharma- 
cy, denotes the act of expreſſing out the 
juices or oils of vegetables, which is one 
of the three ways of obtaining {them ; 
the other two being by infuſion and de- 
coction. 

Oils obtained by means of fire, are Alle 
ſtillatitious. 

EXPRESSION, in rhetoric, the elocution, 
diction, or choice of words in a diſcourſe, 
Beautiful expreſſion is the natural and 
true light of our thoughts : it is to this 
we owe all the excellencies in diſcourſe ; 
which gives a kind of vocal life and ſpi- 

- rit. As the principal end*ef diſcourſe is 
to be underſtood, the firſt thing we ſhould 


See the 
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endeavour to obtain, is a richneſs of ex- 
preſſion, or habit of ſpeaking ſo well as 


to make our thoughts eaſily underſtood. 
See STYLE, TRO E, RHETORIC, Sc. 


EXPRESSION, in painting, a natural and 


lively repreſentation of the ſubject, or of 
the teveral objects intended to be ſhewn. 
The expreſſion conſiſts chiefly in repie- 
ſenting the human body and all its parts, 
in the action ſuitable to it: in exhibiting 
in the face the ſeveral paſſions proper to 
the figures, and obſerving the motions 
they impreſs on the external parts. Ste 
the article ATTITUDE. 

The term expreſſion is frequently con- 
founded, with that of paſſion, but they 
differ in this, that expreſſion is a general 
term, N a repreſentation ot an ob- 
ject agreeably to its nature and character, 
and the uſe or office it is to have in the 
work; whereas paſſion, in painting, de- 
notes a motion of the body, accompani- 
cd with certain diſpoſitions or airs ot the 
face, which work an agitation in the ſoul: 
ſo that every paſlion is an expreſſion, but 
not every expreſſion a paſſion. 


The laws of EXPRESSION. Expreſſion be- 


ing a repreſentation of things according 
to their character, may be conſidered ei- 
ther with reſpect to the ſubject in general, 
or to the paſſions peculiar thereto. 
Firſt, with reſpect to the ſubject, it is to 
be obſerved, 1. That all the parts ot the 
compolition are to be transformed or re- 
duced to the character of the ſubject, lo 
as they may conſpire to imprels the tame 
ſentiment, paſſion, or idea. 2. In order 
to this, if any circumſtance occur in hi- 
ſlory or deſcription, that would avert or 
take from the idea, it muſt be ſuppreſſed, 
unleſs effential to the ſubject. 3. To 
this end the hiſtory or fable is to be well 
ſtudied in the authors who deſcribe it, 
in order to conceive its nature and charac» 
ter truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the 
imagination, - that it may. be diffuſed and 
carried through all the parts of the ſub- 
ject. 4. A liberty may be taken, to 
chooſe favourable incidents, in order to 
diverhfy the expreſſion, provided they 
are not contrary to the principal image 
of the ſubject, or the truth of hiſtory, 
5. The harmony of the tout enſemble 
ought to be particularly regarded, both 
with reſpe& to the actions and the light 
and colour. See CLARO-OBSCURO. ©. 
The modes and cuſtonis are to be obſerv- 
ed, and every thing made conformabie to 
time, place, and quality. 7. The three 
unities of time, place, and action * 
0 
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to be obſerved; that is, nothing ſhould be 
repreſented in the ſame picture, but what 
is tranſacted or paſſes at the ſame time, 
and may be ſeen at the ſame view, 

Secondly, with reſpect to the particular 
paſſions and affections of the ſubject, the 
rules are, 1. That the paſſions of brutes 
be few and ſimple, and have almoſt all an 
immediate reſpect either to ſelf- preſerva- 
tion or the propagation of the ſpecies : 
but in the human Eind there is a greater 
variety, and acc gly more marks and 
expreſſions th 2. Children not hav- 
ing the uſe of realon, act much after the 
ſame manner as brutes, and expreſs the 
motions of their paſſions directly, and 
without fear or diſguiſe. 3. Thongs the 
* paſſions of the ſoul may be expreſſed by 
the actions of the body, it is in the face 
they are generally ſhewn, and particu- 
larly in the turn of the eye, and motions 
of the eye-brows. 4. There are two 
ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the one 
at the middle, which likewiſe draws up 
the corners of the mouth, and argues 
pleafant motions ; the other at the point 
next the noſe, which draws up the 
middle of the mouth, and is the ef- 
fe& of grief or ſadneſs. 5. The roms 
are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs, each 
of which is either ſimple, or mixed and 
paſſionate. 6. Joy caules a dilatation of 
the parts: the eye-brows riſe in the mid - 
dle; the eyes half open, and ſmiling ; 
the pupil ſparkling, and moiſt ; the no- 
ſtrils a little opeu ; the cheeks full; the 
corners of the mouth drawn a little up- 
wards; the lips red; the complexion 
lively ; the torchead ſerene. 7. Pathonate 
joy, proceeding from love, ſhews the 
forehead ſmooth and even, the eye-brows 
a little elevated on the ſide the pupil is 
turned to, the eyes ſparkling and open, 
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and livid, the point of the noſtrils elevat- 
ed, the pupil in the middle of the eye. 
the mouth opened at the ſides, and the 
under lip drawn back. In that mixed 
with anger, the motions are more vio- 
lent, the parts all agitated, the muſcles 
ſwelled, the pupil wild and ſparkling, 
the point of the eye-brows fixed to the 
noſe, the noſtrils open, the lips big and 
preſſed down, the corners of the mouth 
a little open and foaming, the veins 
ſwelled, and the hair erect. That with 
— reſembles the laſt, only more ex- 
ceſſive and diſordered. 9. The hand has 
a great ſhare in the expreſſion of the ſen- 
timents and paſſions; the raiſing of the 
hands, conjoined, towards heaven, ex- 
preſſes devotion ; wringing the hands, 
grief ; throwing them towards heaven, 
admiration ; fainting and dejected hands, 
amazement and deſpair ; folding hands, 
idleneſs; holding che fingers indented, 
muling ; holding forth the hands toge- 
ther, yielding and ſubmiſſion; lifting up 
the hand and eye to heaven, calling God 
to witneſs; waving the hand from us, 
prohibition ; extending the right hand ta 
any one, pity peace, and ſafety; ſcratch- 
ing the head, thoughtfulneſs; laying the 
hand on the heart, folemn affirmation ; 
holding up the thumb, approbation ; laying 
the fourth finger on the mouth, bidding fi- 
lence ; giving with the finger and thumb, 
a giving iparingly; andthe fore-finger put 
forth and the reſt contraſted, to ſhew 
and point at, as much as to (ay, this is he, 
10. The ſex of the figure is to be regard- 
ed ; and man, as he is of a more vigor- 
ous and reſolute nature, ought to be ex- 
preſſed in all his actions freer and bolder 
than women, who are to be more reſerv- 
ed and tender. x1. So allo as to the age, 
the different ſtages whereof incline to dif- 


it, the head inclined towards the object, the ferent motions both of body and mind. 
c- air of the face ſmiling, and the com- 12. The condition or honours a perſon is 
he plexion ruddy. That proceeding from inveſted with, renders their actions more 
nd deſire ſhews itſelf by the body, the arms reſerved, and their motions more grave, 
h- extending towards the object in uncer- contrary to the populace, who obſerve little 
to tain and unquiet motions. 8. Simple conduct or reſtraint, giving themſelves 
to ſadneſs is expreſſed by the body being caſt up, for the moſt part, to their paſſions 3 
ey down, the head careleſly hanging aſide, whence their external motions become 
ige the forehead wrinkled, the eye-brows rude and diſorderly. : 
ry. raiſed to the middle of the forehead, the Laſtly, in ſpirits, all thoſe corruptible 
ble eyes half-ſhut, and the mouth a little things muſt be retrenched, which ſerved 
oth open, the corners downwards, the under only for the preſervation of lite, as veins, 
ght lip pointing and drawn back, the noſtrils arteries, Sc. only retaining what may 
6. ſwelled and drawn downwards. That ſerve for the form and beauty of the bo- 
erv- mixed with fear cauſes the parts to con- dy. In angels particularly, as ſymbolical 
& to tract and palpitate, the members to figures, their olhces and virtues are to be 
nee tremble and fold up, the viſage to he pale marked out, without any draught of ſen- 
zwht 7 K 2 ſual 
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ſual paſſions, only appropriating their 
characters to their functions of powers, 
activity and contemplation, Dict. Polygr. 

EXPULSION, in a general ſenſe, the act 
of violently driving a perſon out of any 
city, ſociety, &c. 

ExPULS1ON, in medicine, the act whereby 
any thing is forcibly driven out of the 
place in which it is: thus we ſay, the 
expulſion of the fœtus in delivery. See 
the article DELIVERY. 

EXPURGATION, in aſtronomy, a term 
uſed by ſome authors tor os. See 
the article EMERSION. 

EXQUIMA, in zoology, a ſpecies of gui- 
nea monkey, of a reddiſh brown, ſpotted 
with white on the upper part of the body, 
and the under part white, with a beard 
of a beautiful ſnow- vhite colour. See 
the article MONKEY. 

EXTASY, a tranſport which ſuſpends the 
function of the ſenſes, by the intenſe con- 
templation of ſome extraordinary or ſu- 
pernatural object, or when God impreſſes 
on the imagination the extraordinary 
ideas of any thing he would reveal. 

EXTASY, in medicine, a ſpecies of cata- 
lepſy, when a perſon perfectly remembers, 
aſter the paroxyſm is over, the ideas he 
conceived during the time it laſted. In 
an extaſy there muſt be an unuſual tenſion 
of the ſenſory, as is common in deli- 
riums, Sc. 

EXTEND, in law, ſignifies to value the 
lands or tenements of a perſon bound by 
a ſtatute, Sc. who has forfeited the ſame, 
at ſuch an indifferent rate, that by the 
yearly rent the ereditor in time may be 
paid his debt, See EXTENT. 


EXTENDI FaClas, a writ to extend 


lands, &c. See the preceding article. 
EXTENSION, in philoſophy, one of the 
coinman and eſſential properties of body, or 
that by which it poſſeſſes or takes up ſome 
part of univerſal ſpace, which is called 
the place of that body. See the articles 
Body and SPACE. 
Extenſion is threefold, 1. Either into 
length only, and then it is called a line. 
Or, 2. Into length and breadth, which 
is called a ſuperfieies. Or, 3. Into length, 
breadth, and depth, whica is called a 
ſolid; being the three dimenſions accord- 
ing to the quantity of which the magni- 
tude or bulk of bodies are eſtimated. See 
LINE, SUPERFICIES, and SOL1D. 
Extenſion, according to Mr. Locke, is 
ſpace conſidered between the extremi- 
ties of matter, which fills up its capacity 
with ſomething ſolid, tangible, an! 
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moveable, Space, ſays that philoſopher, 
may be conceived without the idea of ex- 
tenſion, which belongs to body only, 
EXTENSION of fradtured limbs, in ſurgery, 
ought to be performed in the following 
manner: 1. The patient is to be kept 
firm and ſteady. The poſture of body 
to be obſerved at this time differs, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the caſe; 
ſometimes the patient ſhould fit, either up- 
on a ſtool, or upon the floor. 2. An 
aſſiſtant ſhould ſupport the limb with his 
hands, both above and below the fractur- 
ed part. 3. The aſſiſtant, who holds 
the lower part of the limb, ſhould extend 
it ſtrongly and equally, till the fractured 
bone can be replaced: if his hands alone 
are not ſufficient to make the required 
extenſion, he muſt uſe a cord, or rather 
a napkin : if one man has not ſtrength 
enough for this office, there muſt be two 
or more employed, 
You muſt be careful not to uſe too great 
roughneſs in this operation, leſt you give 
your patient unneceſſary pain. If the 
tumour and inflammation 1s come on be- 
fore the extenſion, it is beſt to defcr it 
till theſe ſymptoms are removed. When 
the fractured bones maintain their natu- 
ral ſituation, you are under no neceſhty 
of extending or replacing the limb; but 
when the fractured parts recede from each 
other, ſome degree of extenſion is neceſ- 
fary, which muſt be always ſuited to the 
diſtortion of the limb: the greater diſtance 
there 1s between the extremities of the di- 
vided parts of the bone, ſo much ſhorter 
will the limb be, from the contraction of 
the muſcles ; therefore the extenſion in 
this place ou ght to be ſo much the greater. 
See the articie FRACTURE. x 
The extenſion in luxated bones is to be 
performed much in the ſame manner with 
that in fractures, vig. the outer or lower 
part of the diſlocated limb is to be ex- 
tended till the head of the diſordered 
bone be reduced exactly into the ſinus from 
whenee it was luxated. 
EXTENSOR, an appellation given to ſe- 
veral muicles, from their extending or 
ſtretching the parts to which they belong: 
ſuch are, 1. The common extenſor of 
the fingers, which has its origin at the 
external condyle of the humerus, andthe 
poſterior part of the radius and ulna : it 
aſterwards divides into four tendons, 
which paſs under the ligament of the 
carpus, and terminate in the poſterior ſur- 
face of all the phalanges of the fingers, 
where they are gibyous. 2. The _ 
* 
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for of the thumb, called alſo bicornis and 


tricornis, ariſes in the poſterior and mid- 


dle part of the radius and ulna, and ter- 
minates in two or three tendons in the 
firſt, ſecond, and third phalanx of the 
thumb. 3. The proper extenſors of each 
finger, which are a part of, or at leaſt 
have their origin with the common ex- 
tenſor. 4. The long extenſor of the 
toes, which has its origin in the upper 
part of the tibia, and in the anterior part 
of the ligament, between the tibia and 
fibula ; it afterwards divides into five 
tendons, four of which are inſerted into 
the four phalanges of the toes, and the 
fifth into the outer metatarſal bone. 5. 
The ſhort extenſor of the toes, ariles 
from the upper part of the calcaneum, 
and dividing into tendons, is inſerted into 
the toes. 

Beſides theſe, there are proper extenſors 
of the toes ; alſo the long and ſhort ex- 
tenſors of the great toe, and the common 
extenſor of the back and loins, which is 
divided into three. If theſe act only en 
one fide, they draw the parts obliquely 
ſideways. | 


EXTENT, in law, is uſed in a double 


ſenſe ; ſometimes it ſignifies a writ or 
command to the ſherift tor the valuing of 
lands or tenements ; and ſometimes the 
act of the ſheriff, or other commiſſioner, 
upon this writ : but moſt commonly it 
denotes an eſtimate or valuation of lands; 
and hence come our extended or rack- 
rents, See the article ExTEND. 

Every extent ought to be made on inqui- 
lition and verdict, without which the 
ſberiff cannot legally execute the writ, 
The cognizee, or party to whom the lands 
are delivered, has no abſolute property 
in them, but is accountable to the cog- 
niſor according to the extended value 
only, not the real value. No ſeiſin can 
be on an extent, nor may lands or goods 
be ſold thereon. 


EXTERIOR, or EXTERNAL. See the ar- 


ticle EXTERNAL. 


EXTERMINATION, in general, the ex- 


tirpating or deftroying ſomething. 
In algebra, ſurds, fractions, and un- 
known quantities are exterminated by 
the rules for reducing equations. See the 
article EQUATION. 
We have two curious theorems in Mr, 
Maclaurin's algebra, for exterminating 
unknown quantities of given equations; 
and here it is proper to obſerve, that he 
calls ali the „La prefixed to the 
ſauie unknown quantity, coefficients of 
x 
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the ſame order: ſuch are a, d, g, in the- 
orem 2. as _ prefixed to the ſame 
quantity x : ſuch alſo are b,e, h; and 
c,f, k, But he calls thoſe oppoſite coef- 
ficients, that are taken each trom a dif- 
ferent equation, and from a different or- 
der of coefficients, as a and e, and dand b, 
in the firſt theorem; and a, e, K; a, b, f; 
and d, 5, &, in the ſecond theorem. 
Theorem 1. Suppoſe two equations given 
involving two unknown quantities, as 
a x T c 4 dc 

1 then ſhally==—77* 
Where the numerator is the difference 
of the products of the oppoſite coefhici- 
ents, in the orders in which y is not found; 
and the denominator is the ditterence of 
the products of the oppoſite coefficients, 
taken from the orders that involve the 
unknown quantities. For from the firſt 
equation it appears that ax C-, 


and x= = ; and from the ſecond 


equation, that dx e 5 and — 2 * 
Therefore, 212, and cdi 
dby=af —aey, whence aey —dby= 
af—cd; and —. — E. D 
n 

To exemplify this theorem, ſuppoſe a 5. 
b—7, c= 100, d p eg d, and fo. 
5X 8$0— 3 X 100_ 100 5 


Ti 3x7 . wp ng 
0 12 
and x= — =12—, 
19 


Theorem 2. Suppoſe now that there are 
three unknown quantities, x, y, Z, and 
three equations : thus, 


a Xx TH ez 
; dx+ey+fz=n : Then ſhall x- 

gx TH TTA 
aep—ahn+dbm—dbp+gbn—gem 
ack—afth+dbec—dbk+gbf—gecs 
Where the numerator conſiſts of all the 
different preduQts that can be made of 
three oppoſite coefhcients, taken from the 
orders in which & is not found; and the 
denominator conſiſts of all the products 
that can be made of the three oppoſite 
coefficients, taken from the orders that 
involve the three unknown quanti- 
ties. For from the laſt it appears, 


dt 598 af cnd des 3 
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ap —akz—gm+gcz 


y= OS z therefore 


an E af dn dex ap—akz—gm+gez 
2 46 ah—gb 
and an—afz—dm+dezxah—gbx 
an—afz+gbdm—gbdcz=ap—gm 
—aks +gczxac—dbxap—aksz 


+gbdm—gbdcz. Take gbdm—gbdcz 
from both fides, and divide by a; fo ſhall 
an- dm—af z+dczxb—gbn+gbfz= 
- ap —gm—akz+gczxe—dbp+dbkz. 
Then tranſpoſing and dividingawill be found 
_aeþ—a hn+dhm_—dbp+gbn —gem 
1 ek—-abt+dhc-dbkygbt—gec 
The values of x and y are found aſter the 
ſame manner, and have the ſame denomi- 
Bator: ek. gr. 
_afp—akhn+dkm—dep+gon—gfnm 
Fo ach —atf + dhc—dbk+gbf = 
If any term is wanting in any of the 
three given equations, the values of z 
and y will be found more ſimple. Thus, 
- fuppoſe that F and & are equal to no- 
thing, then the term x will vaniſh in the 
ſecond equation, and &z in the third; and 
aep—ahn+dhm—dbp+gbn—gem 
* —— — — 
dhc—gec 


_gcn—dep, 
"dbc—gec 
If four equations are given, involving 
four unknown quantities, their values 
may be found much in the ſame manner, 
by taking all the products that can be 
made of four oppoſite coefficients, and al- 
ways prefixing contrary ſigns to thoſe 
that involve the products of two oppolite 
coefficients. See the articles COEFFICI- 
ENT and EQUATION, 
EXTERNAL, or EXTER1OR, a term of 
relation applied to the ſurface or outſide 
of a body; or that part which appears 
or prelents itielf to the eye, touch, Sc. 
in contradiſtinction to internal. See the 
article INTERNAL. 
EXTERNAL MEDICINES, the ſame with 
local or topical medicines. See the articles 
Toric and LOCAL. 
The ſenſes are alſo divided into external, 
being thoſe whereby we perceive ideas, 
or have the perception of external objects, 
as ſeeing, hearing, Sc. and internal. See 
the article SENSE. 
EXTERNAL is alſo uſed to ſignify any thing 
that is without · ſide a man, or that is not 
within himſelf, particularly in his mind, 
in which ſenle we may ſay external ob- 
jects, Sc. 


and y 
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The exiſtence of an external world, that 
is, of bodies and objects out of the mind 
was ablolutely denied by Dr. Berkely. 
See the article EXISTENCE. 
EXTERNAL ANGLES, are the angles on the 
outſide of any right-lined figure, when 
all the ſides are ſeverally produced, and 
they are all, taken together, equal to four 
right angles. Sce the article Ancue, 
EXTERNAL EAR. See the article EAR. 
EXTINCTION, in general, denotes the 
putting out or deſtroying ſomething, as 
a fire or flame. See FIRE and FLawe, 
Various engines haye been contrived for 
extinguiſhing accidental fires, tor which 
ſee ENGINE and WATER-BOMB. 
EXTINCTION, in chemiſtry, is when a 
metal, mineral, Sc. after having been 
heated red hot, is plunged into ſom- fluid; 
either to ſoften and temper its acrimony, 
as tutty in roſe-water ; or to. communi. 
cate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or 
ſteel to common water, &c. 
EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, is a conſo- 
lidation or union, as where one has due to 
him a yearly rent out of lands, and af- 
terwards purchaſes the lands out of which 
the rent ariſes: in this caſe, both the pro- 
perty and the rent being u ited in one 
poſſeſſor, the rent is ſaid to be extin- 
PRs Likewiſe where a perſon has a 
eaſe for years, and he afterwards bus 
the property of what is leaſed, the leaſe 
beoomes thereby extinguiſhed, 
There is, however, a ditference on pur- 
chaſing part of the lands, and the ſeveral 
ſorts of rents: thus i a perſon has a rent- 
charge granted to him and his heirs, iſlu- 
ing out of land, and he purchaſes any 
part of that land to him and his heirs ; 
as this rent is entire, and iſſuing out of 
every part of the land, the whole rent- 
charge is extinguiſhed, Vet it ſuch per- 
ſon has a rent-lervice, and he does - 
chaſe part of the lands where-out it iſſues, 
this ſhall not extinguiſh all the rent, but 
only for the land purchaſed. 
EXTINGUISHMENT of common, is by pur- 
chaſing all the lands which have inteteſt 
therein: alſo if a commoner relcales lus 
common in one acre, it is an extinguiſh- 
ment of the whole ; but where he aliens 
part of his lands, to which the common 
belongs, the common is not extinguiſhed 
thereby, but ſhall be divided, 
EXTINGUISHMENT ſervices, If the lord 
purchaſes or accepts any part of the te- 
nancy, out of which an entire ſervice 1$ 
to be paid, the ſervice becomes thereby 


exſtinct; unlels it be tor the public good, 
| or 


3 


or homage and fealty, which are not ſub- 
ject to extinguiſhment. : 
EXTINGUISHMENT of ways, is where a 
erſon has a highway as appendant, and 
C makes a purchaſe of the land in which 
the way is, then the way is extinèt: tho” 
it is held, that a way ot neceſſity, to a 
market or church, is nat ſo. . 
EX TIRPATION, the fame with extermi- 
nation. See EXTERMINATION, a 
, EX [IRPATIONE, in law, a judicial writ 
that lies againſt a perſon, who, after a ver- 
dict found againit him for land, Cc. ma- 


h licioully overthrows a houſe, or extirpates 
any trees upon it. TH 
10 EXTISPEX, in antiquity, the perſon who 
, drew preſages from viewing the entrails 
45 of animals offered in facrihce. See the 
* articles SACRIFIGE, HARUSPEX, and 
_ DIvINAT1ON. 
* EXTORTION, in law, is an illegal man- 
ner of wreſting any thing from a man ei- 
b. ther by force, menace, or authority. It 
55 is alſo the exaction of unlawful uſury, 
af- winning by unlawful games, and taking 
ck more than is due under pretence of right, 
* as exceſſive tolls in millers, c. þ 
_ At the common law, extortion is puniſh- 
10 abie by fine and impriſonment; and the 
aka ſtatute of 3 Eliz. 1. c. 30. has enatted, 
we that officers of juſtice guilty of extortion 
eale for the expedition of buſineſs, &c. ſhall 
render to the party treble value. There 
_—_ are likewiſe divers other ſtatutes for 
eral puniſhing extortions of ſheriffs, bailiffs, 
_ gaolers, clerks of the aſſiſe and of the 
illu⸗ peace, attornies, ſolicitors, c. 
oy EXTRA, a latin prepoſition ſignifying 
my without, and uſed in compoſition with 
ut of other words, as for inſtance, 1. Extra- 
_ judicial, where judgment is given in a 
_w_ cauſe that is not depending in the court 
J 0 where the ſame paſſed; or whereon the 
2 * judgment has no juriſdiction. 2. Extra- 
3 parochial, which is ſaid of places out of 
; the bounds of any pariſh, or treed from 
b 3 the duties of a pariſh. The greateſt part 
er of the foreſts in England are extra · pa- 
* rochial. ; 
4g EXTRACT, in pharmacy, is a ſolution 
ponent ot the purer parts of a mixed body in- 
3 fiſſated, by diſtillation or evaporation, 
vile nearly to the conſiſtence of honey. Ex- 
* tracts may be made almoſt of every part of 
* ler the materia medica, or from any medicine, 
the _— whether ſimple or compound, that is 
8 ſuited to give a tincture to any men- 
e tuuum, in which it is cuſtomarily in- 
8 — tuted, They make a principal part of 
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modern pharmacy, and with great reaſon 
too; for the different elements of many 
compound bodies have qualities and 
powers, when ſeparate and pure, which 
they are incapable of exerting when their 
force is ſuppreſt by the quantity, or coun- 
teracted by the repugnant qualities of 
other ſpecies wherewith they are con- 
joined, as in the inſtances of acid ſpirits, 
teſtaceous earths, calces of metals, gums 
or relins of vegetables, and many others. 
The directions given by the college of 
phyſicians for making extracts, are theſe. 
Take the matter from which the extra& 
is to be prepared, cut, bruiſe, or other- 
wiſe manage it, as its nature requires, 
for infuſion. Pour upon it ſpirit of wine, 
or any diſtilled waters, moſt accommo- 
dated to the preſcriber's intention. Let 
it continue in infuſion in a bath, or any 
other ſlow heat, for two days, or more, 
according as the hardneſs or ſoftneſs of 
the matter requires, until the liquor is 
impregnated with the tincture of the thing 
intuſed, Then let the tinged liquor be 
ſeparated by inclination, pouring on a freſh 
menſtruum, infuſing and ſeparating, as 
before, as long as any tincture can be 
obtained, Let all the tinctures be put 
together and filtered through cap-paper, 
and then in a bath-heat evaperate the hu - 
midity, until the matter left is of the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, which mult be kept for 
uſe. And to this extract, for the ſake 
of preſerving it moiſt, may be added ſome 
portion of ſalt, or ſome other thing ſuita- 
ble to the main intention. 
The moſt remarkable extracts of the 
London diſpenſatory are, 1. Extracts of 
the roots ot elecampane, gentian, black 
hellebore, of the leaves of rue and ſavine, 
2. Extract of liquorice. 4. Of logwood, 
4. Of peruvian bark, both ſoft and hard. 
5. Of lignum vitz, both toft and hard. 
6. Of jalap. And, 7, The cathartic ex- 
tract which is prepared from proof ſpirit 
Poured upon a proper quantity of ſueco- 
trine aloes, the pith of coloquintida, 
ſcammony, and the lefſer cardamom-ſeeds 
huſked. 
The thebaic extract conſiſts only of opium 
diſſolved in water, ſtrained and evapo- 
rated to a conſiſtence. Let it be remark- 
ed, that ali-watery extracts ſhould be 
moiſtened or ſprinkled with alittle ſpirit of 
wine, to prevent their growing mouldy. 
ExTRACT, in matters of literature, is 
ſomething copied or collected from a book 
or paper, 
EXTRACTS 
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EXTRACTS of writings or records, are 
notes upon them. See ESTREAT. 

EXTRACTA cuRLz, are the iſſues or 
profits of holding a court ariſing from 
the cuſtomary dues, fees and amerce- 
ments. 

EXTRACTION, in chemiſtry and phar- 
macy, the operation by which eflences, 
tinctures, Sc. are drawn from natural 
bodies. See the article EXTRACT. 

EXTRACTION, in ſurgery, is the drawing 
any foreign matter out of the body by 

the hand, or by the help of inſtruments. 
In extracting arrows and ſuch like beard- 
ed weapons uſed by barbarous nations, 

. the whole buſineſs conſiſts in drawing 
out the head, ſo as that its protuberant 
beard or hooks may not wound and lace- 
rate the contiguous parts. If it appears 
to be lodged but ſuperficially under the 
integuments, it will be beſt to draw it 


out - the ſame way it entered, provided - 


the wound be firſt ſufficiently dilated by 
inciſion, in order to prevent the lacera- 
tion of the adjacent parts : otherwile it 
muſt be thurſt forwards, and drawn out 
in the direction of its point in the oppo- 
ſite ſide, if poſſible, an incifion being firſt 
made to meet it. This laſt method is 
molt eligible, when the weapon has de- 
ſcended very deep; ſo that there is much 
leſs ſpace for it to paſs onward, than to 


be drawn back again; and alſo when it 


has paſſed beyond any large blood-veſlels 
or nerves, ſo that it would induce a lace- 
ration of them to draw it back. 

In extracting foreign bodies from the ear, 
you mutt firſt be informed by the account 
of the patient, and by ſearching with a 
probe, of what nature the offending body 
is ; and if it happen to be a lump of 
dried indurated wax, it will be proper 
to inje& ſome warm milk, or oil of olives 
or almonds, ordering the patient to hold 
his head inclined on the contrary fide 
while you uſe the ſyringe. If a ſmall 
calculus, &c. be lodged in it, you muſt 
firſt of all relax and mollify the paſſages 
of the ear, and then carefully extract the 
body with a probe or pliers. But if the 
foreign body ſhould happen to be a pea, 
bean, or other grain, which is too much 
ſwelled by the humours to be diſcharged 
intire by the probe, or other inſtrument, 
you muſt break it with pliers, or cut it 
with ſmall ſciſſars, and extract it bit by 
dit. Sometimes an inſect gets into the 
ear, and by ſtruggling to get looſe from 
the glutinous ear- wax, excites an into- 


lerable pruritus and tickling, which iu 
time turns to acute pain. When the in. 
ſect can be GT it may be draws 
out by a probe, &c. but if that fails, you 
muſt inje&t warm oil, or ſpirit of wine 
which will quickly kill the inlest, and 
then you may waſh it out with the ſame 
or ſome other liquor, and aſterwarg; 


_ Cleanſe the cavity of the ear with a bit 


of cotton or lint upon the end of your 
probe. 

To extract bodies fallen into the eyes, 
the fiſt and moſt eaſy method is by ai. 
tating and extending the eye-lids with 
one's fingers, holding the head down at 


the ſame time, by which means the in- 


creaſed flux of tears excited by the velli. 
cating body, very often waſhes it out of 
the eye without much difficulty. But if 
this method does not ſucceed, the next 
remedy 1s to blow ſome levigated pearl or 
crab-claws through a quill under the eye- 
lid, that as theſe are waſhed out by tears, 
they may allo take the foreign body with 
them, otherwiſe the ſurgeon mult take 
the ſmall round head of a flender probe, 
or the end of a tooth-pick, and extend- 
ing the eye-lids gently from the eye, care- 
fully extract the offending body. Lime 
or any acrid ſalt may be waſhed from the 
eyes by a pencil bruſh of ſoft teathers, or 
a bit of fine ſponge faſtened in a quill, 
dipped in warm water. 

The method of extracting ſmall bones of 
fiſh, needles, pins, Sc. ticking in the 
fauces or gula, is as follows, When the 
offending body cannot be removed by 
taking a large draught of ſome liquor, or 
{wallowing a large mouthful of bread, 
Sc. recourſe mult be had to ſome inſtru- 
ment. I he tongue is firſt to be depreſſed 
with a ſpatula, in order to obſerve whe- 
ther the obſtacle can be ſeen; and it it 
appears near the upper part of the oeſo- 
phagus, it ſhould be cautiouſly extracted 
with a pair of pliers, or ſome ſuch in- 
ſtrument. But if it is lodged deep in 


the oeſophagus, the ſurgeon may then 


ive the patient a piece of ſponge to wal. 
ow, that has firſt been dipt in oil, and 
well faſtened to a ſtrong cord, by which 
it is to be pulled up again, after it has 
been ſwallowed by the patient as far as 
it will go; by which means the boy 
ſticking in the oeſophagus, will be either 
forced down into the ſtomach, or elle 
drawn up into the mouth. 
For the extraction of bullets, &c. from 
wounds. See GUN-SHOT Tuounds. 
N EXTRACTION, 
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ſtock or family from which a perſon is 
deſcended. 


EXTRACTION of roots, in algebra and 


arithmetic, the method of finding the 
root of any power or number. See the 
articles Root, SQUARE, CUBE, Sc. 
The reader will perceive by the articles 
involution and power, that the extrac- 
tion of roots, or the reſolving of powers 
into their roots, is the reverſe of involu- 
tion, and conſequently that the roots of 
ſingle quantities are eaſily extracted by 
dividing their exponents by the number 
that denominates tlie root required; for 
the powers of any root are found by 
multiplying its exponent by the index 
that denominates the power ; and there- 
fore, when any power is given, the root 
muſt be found by dividing the exponent 
of the given power by the number that 
denominates the kind of root that is re- 
quired, Thus the ſquare root of à is 
a: ga“; and the ſquare root of 4 
62, is a* c. The cube root of «© 53, is 
as bi=a*b; and the cube root of 
49 y* R, is x3 py? 2+. It will allo ap- 
pear from what we ſhall ſay of involu- 
tion, that any powet that has a poſitive 
ſign, may have either a poſitive or nega- 
tive root, if the root 1s denominated by 
an even number. Thus the ſquare root 
of +a* may be Ta or — 4, becauſe 
TaX TAO —@aX - a gives 2 tor 
the product. But if a power have a ne- 
gative ſign, no root of it denominated by 
an even number can be aſſigned, ſince 
there is no quantity that multiplied into 
itſelf an even number of times can give a 
negative product. Thus the ſquare root 
of — 22 cannot he aſſigned, and is what 
we call an impoſſible or imaginary quan- 
tity. See the article Roor. 

But if the root to be extracted is deno- 
minated by an odd number, then ſhall 
the ſign of the root be the lame as the 
ſigu of the given number whoſe root is 
required, Thus the cube root of - is 
— a, and the cube root of — 4 , is 
— 42 5. If the number that denomi- 
nates the root required is a diviſor of the 
exponent of the given power, then ſhall 
the root be only a lower power of the 
ſame quantity, As the cube root of 4 ** 
is a+, the number 3 that denominates the 
cube root being a diviſor of 12. But if 
the- number that denominates what ſort 
of root is required is not a diviſor of the 


— 
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ExTRACTION, in genealogy, implies the 


EX T 


exponent of the given power, then the 
root required ſhall have a fraction for its 
exponent : thus the ſquare root of a? is 
a 3, the cube root of a5 is 4 4, and the 
ſquare root of à itſelf is a+. Theſe pow- 


ers that have fractional exponents, are 


called imperfect powers or ſurds, and are 
multiplied and divided, involved and 
evolved, aſter the lame manner as per- 
fect powers. Thus the ſquare of @2 is 
11 3. 2 4 * 2 
a* Tr a3; and the cube of a; is a3 5 
2 
Sag. The ſquare root of a2 is @3x> 
Saz; and the cube root of at is 2k. 
See the article Susp. 
The ſquare root of any compound quan- 
tity, as a T 2ab+52, is diſcovered af- 
ter this manner. Firſt take care to diſ- 
poſe the terms according to the dimen- 
ſions of the alphabet, as in diviſion; then 
find rhe ſquare root of he firſt term as, 
winch gives à for the firſt member of the 
root. Then tubtract the ſquare from the 


_ Propoſed quantity, and divide the firſt 


term of the remainder 2 ab +6, by the 
double of that member, iz. 2 4, and the 
quoticnt & is the ſecond member of the 
root. Add this ſecond member to the 
double of the firſt, and multiply their 
ſum 2a + b by the ſecond member &, and 
ſubtra&t the product 2ab+6* from the 
ſoreſaid remainder 2ab+06?, and if nothing 
remains, then the ſquare root is obtained, 
The manner of the operation is thus: 
a*+2ab+b*/a+b 
a* ( 
2a +6\2ab+b* 
* 50 2 ab+b* 
O. o. 
But if there had been a remainder, you 
mult have divided it by the double of the 
ſum of the two parts already found, and 


the quotient would have given the third 
member of the root. 'Thus if the quan- 


tity propoſed had been a* +2 ab+;2ac 


+b*+2be+ec?, aſter proceeding as 
above you would have tound the re- 
mainder z ac + 2bc+c?*, which divided 
by 2a+2 6, gives c to beannexed to a+b, 
as the third member of the root. Then 
adding c to 2@+26, and multiplying 
their ſum 2 a +2b+c by c, lubtract the 
product 2@c+2bc +c* from the fore- 
laid remainder ; and ſince nothing now 
remains, you conclude that a+b+c is the 
{quare root required, | 
71 The 
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The operation is thus : 
* 
a 
2a+b\2 ab+2acÞb*Þ2bc+c* 
xXbJ2ab 4552 


2a+2b+ozactzbet co 
e Hr 42 Qt 


| o. "= 

Another example. Required the ſquare 
root of xx -A T Ta 
xx—ax+ ki 12 


XX 
n! ta a 
Xx -H -A X ＋ 242 
o. o. 


The ſquare root of any number is found 
out after the ſame manner. If it is a 
number under 100, its neareſt ſquare 
root is found by the following table, by 
which alſo its cube root is found, if it 


be under ro, and its briquadratic, if it 


be under 10000. 


{Root Ta 2 314 $5 6 7 9 
— — . | oo — 
Square 4 16 2 | 


i 64 125] 216, 343] 512) 729 
iquad, 1 16 81 


But if it is a number above 100, then its 
{fquare root will conſiſt of two or more 
ures, which will be found by differ- 
ent operations by the following rule. 
Place a point above the number that is 
in the place of units ; paſs the place ot 
tens, and place again a point over that 
of — 52 and go on towards the 
leſt hand, placing a point over every 
ſecond figure, and by theſe points the 
number will be diſtthguiſhed into as many 
parts as there are figures in the root. Then 
find the {ſquare root of the firſt part, and 
it will give the firſt ſigure of the root; 
fubtra& its ſquare from that part, and 
annex the ſecond part of the given num- 
'ber to the remainder. Then divide this 
new number (negleRing its laſt figure) 
by the double of the firſt figure of the 
root; annex the quotient to that double, 
and multiply the number thence ariſing 
by the faid quotient z and if the produs 
1s leſs than your dividend, or equal to it, 
that quotient ſhall be the ſecond figure of 
the root. But if the product is greater 
than the dividend, you müſt take a le!s 
number for the ſecond figure of the root 
than that number. Much-after the fame 
manner may the other figures of the quo- 
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tient be found, if there are more points 
than two placed over the given number. 
To find the ſquare root of 99856, I firſt 


point it thus, 998 56, then I find the ſquare 
root of ꝗ to be 3, which therefore is the firſt 
figure of the root. I ſuhtract 9 the ſquare 
of 3 from 9, and to the remainder J an- 
nex the ſecond part 98, and I divide (ve- 
glecting the laſt figure 8) by the double of; 
or 6, and I place the quotient after 6, and 
then multiply 61 by 1, and ſubtract the 
product 61 from 98. Then totheremain- 
der 37, Lannexthelaſt part of the propoſed 
number (56) and Aividin 37 56 (neglect- 
ing the laſt figure 6) by the double of 31, 
that is by 62, I place the quotient after, 
and multiplying 626 by the quotient 6, 
I find the product to be 37 56, which ſub— 
tracted from the dividend, and leaving 
no remainder, the exact root muſt be 316, 


Examples. 
99856(316 
9 


O 


2739475665234 
25 
8 
Xx 2/204 
1 9 feos 
X 3/3129 
10464141856 
X4141856 
"= 


$29 


23 


+> 
* 


22 
X 3/129 


© 

In general, to extract any root out of 
any given quantity : firſt range that 
quantity according to the dimenſions of 
its letters, and extract the ſaid root out of 
the firſt term, and that ſhall be the fi. f 
member of the root required. Then ratte 
this root to a dimenſion lower by unit than 
the number that denominates the root re- 


+ quired, and multiply the power that ariſes 


by that number itſelf ; divide the ſecond 


-  termof the given quantity by the product, 


and the quotient ſhall give the ſecond 
member 


kn eg, OG. 
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tract the root of the fifth power out of 45 
$a*b+10a3%b6* +104*b*+5ab*+05, 
I find that the root of the filth power out 
of as, gives az which I raiſe to the fourth 
power, and multiplying by 5, the pro- 


- duct is 5a* z then dividing the ſecond 
term of the given quantity 4 by 3a, 


I find b to be the ſecond member; and 
raiſing a+ 6 to the fifth power aud ſub- 
tracting it, there being no remainder, I 
conclude that a + 6 is the root required. 
If the root has three members, the third 
is found after the ſaine manner from the 
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member ofthe root required. "Thus wex- 


EXE 


firſt two conſidered as one member, as 
the ſecond member was found from the 
firit, which may eaſily be underſtood from 
what was ſaid of extracting the ſquare 
root, 
In extracting roots, it will often happen 
that the a | root cannot he — in 
finite terms. Thus the ſquare root of 
: #7... 
a*+ x* is found to be a+ '—— —- 
--0 | 2 845 
K 6 5x8 
1645 128 a7 n Eee 


The operation is thus : 


- - „ 4 * x+ RK 
a r 
a> 24 34 16a5 
2 
244. —) + + x* 
a 
X G hn 
244 4 a 
2 
x x* x * 
ne 
=) * * n x3 
* | — — þ — 
84 4 a * a* 64a® 
6 x 


After the fame manner, the cube root 
3 

of a3 v vill be found to be a+ =—;— 
34 


ee 


9a 814 24142 
The reader will find a general theorem 
far extracting the root of any binomial 
under the article BixOMIAL., 

The roots of numbers are to be extracted 
as thoſe of algebraic quantities, Place 
à point over the units, and then place 
points over. every third, fourth, or fifth 
tigure towards the left hand, accord- 
ing as it is the root of the cube, of the 
fourth or fifth power that is required; 
and if there be any decimals annexed to 
the number, point them after the ſame 
manner, proceeding from the place of 
units towards the right hand. By this 
means the number will be divided into ſo 
many periods, as there are figures in the 
root required. Then enquire Which is 
is the greateſt cube, biquadrate, or fittn 
power in the firſt a and the root of 
that power will give the firſt figure of the 
root required. Subtract the greateſt cube, 
biquadrate, or fifth power from the firſt 
period, and to the remainder annex the 
fuit figure of your ſecond period, which 


$a* 64a®, Sc. Cc. 


ſhall give your dividend. Raiſe the firſt 
figure already found to a power lels by 
unit than the power whoſe root is ſought, 
that is, to the ſecond, third, or fourth 
power, according as it is the cube root, 
the root of the fourth, or the root of the 
fifth power that is required, ang multiply 
that power by the index of the — «4 
fourth or fifth power, and divide the divi- 
dend by this product, and the quotient 
will be the ſecond figure of the xoot re- 
quired. I 

Raiſe the part already found of the root, 
to the power whole roat is Taue and 
it that power be found leſs than the two 
ſirſt periods of the given number, the 
ſecond figure of the root is right; hut if 
it be found greater, you mult. diminiſh 
the ſecond —— of the root, till that 
power be found equal to or lels than thoſe 
periods of the given number. Subtract 
it, and to the remainder annex the next 
period, and proceed till you have gone 
through the whole given number; find- 
ing the third figure by means of the, two 
firlt, as you found the ſecond by the firſt, 
and afterwards finding the fourth figure 
(if there be a fourth period) after the 


ame manner from the firſt, 
7L3 Thus 
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Thus to find the cube root of 13824, 
point it 13824 : find the greateſt cube in 
T3, VIZ. 8, whoſe cube root 2 is the firſt 
figure of the root required. Subtract 8 
from 13, and to the remainder 5 annex 8, 
the firſt figure of the ſecond period; di- 
vide 58 by triple the _ſquare of 2, vis. 
12, and the quotient 1s 4, which is the 
ſecond figure of the root required, ſince 
the cube of 24 gives 13824, the number 
propoſed. N 
Operation. 
1382424 
$=2X2X2 


3X4=12)538(4 - 
Subtract 24x 24x 24 13824 
Rem. © 
After the ſame manner the cube root of 
13312053, is found to be 237. 
Operation. 


13312053(237 
8 —2 Xx 2X2 


12)53(4 or 3 


Subtract the cube of 232 12167 


3X 23 * 232 1587) 1145007 


Subtract the cube of 237213312083 


O 


In extracting of roots, aſter you have 
gone through the number propoſed, if 
there is a remainder, you may continue 
the operation by adding periods of cy- 
phers to that remainder, and find the 
true root in decimals to any degree of 
exactneſs required, | | 


For the method of extracting the root of 
any affected equation. See the article 


NQuatlric ETO, &c. 


EX TRAC TOR, in midwitry, an inſtru- 


E 


XTRAVAGANTES, 


ment, or forceps, for extracting children 

by the head. See DELIVERY. 

thole decretal 

2 which were publiſhed after the 
ementines. See CLEMENTINES, 

They were ſo called becauſe, at firſt, 


they were not digeſted, or ranged, with 


the other papal conſtitutions, but ſeemed 


to be, as it. were, detached from the 
canon law. They continued to be called 
by the ſame name when they were after- 


wards inlerted in the body of the canon 


law. The firſt extravagantes are thoſe 
of John XXII. ſucceſſor of Clement V. 
the laſt collection was brought down to 
the year 1483, and was called the com- 
mon extravagantes, notwithſtanding that 
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EXT 


they were likewiſe incorportted with tlie 
reſt of the canon law. See the article 
DECRETAL. 


EX'TRAVASATION, in contuſions, fiſ- 


ſures, depreſſions, fractures, and other 
accidents of the cranium, is when one 
or more of the blood- veſſels that are di- 
{tributed on the dura mater, is broke or 
divided, whereby there is ſuch a dif. 
charge of blood as greatly oppreſſes the 
brain, and diſturbs its offices ; frequently 
bringing on violent pains, and other 
milchiefs ; and at length, death itſelf, 
unleſs the patient is timely relieved, See 
the articles CONTUSION, FrsSURE, and 
FRACTURE, 

If the extravaſated quantity of blood be 
ever ſo ſmall, it will certainly corrupt, 
and affect the meninges, and the brain 
itlelf, with the ſame diſorder ; from 
hence will proceed violent inflammations, 
deliriums, ulcers, &c. and even death itſelf, 
ſooner or later. And this will frequently 
be the cale, after a violent blow upon 
the cranium, though the bone ſhould 
eſcape without any injury. In this caſe 
the blood is ſpilt either between the 
cranium and dura mater, or between the 
dura mater and pia mater, or between 
the pia mater and the brain, or laſtly, 
between the ſinuſes of the brain, Each 
of theſe caſes are attended with great 


- danger, but the deeper the extravalation 


happens, ſo much greater will the 
danger be. See the article Wound. 
You may ſuſpe& that blood is extrava- 
ſated in the cavity of the cranium, from 
the violence of the ſymptoms which ſuc- 
ceed, if the patient les ſtill without 
tenſe or motion, if blood flows from the 
mouth or noſe, if the eyes are much in- 
flamed and ſwelled, it vomiting ſucceeds; 
and when upon the remiſſion of thele 
{ymptoms the patient complains of a fe- 
markable heavineſs of the head, a 1lcepi- 
nels, vertigo, blindneſs, ſpaſms, Sc. 
When the quantity of extravaſaied blood 
is very conſiderable the patient dies on 
the ſpot. 
It no fiſſure or contrafiſſure in the cra- 
nium, nor any external injury appear 
on the head - thy a violent blow, then, 
in order to find out in what part of the 
head the extravaſation is ſeated, it will 
be proper to ſhave the head all over, 
and if no mark of a ſtagnation of blood 
appears, cover the head with an emolli- 
ent plaſter, laying over it medicated bags 
well heated, which will, in a few hours, 
produce 
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reduce tumour, and ſoftneſs upon the be a--x, and foaa—ax=xx, and 
injured part. See the article CONTRA - 24429 
FissuRE. thence x = * — fince the 


When the ſeat of the injury is diſcovered, 
the firſt intention is to diſcharge the ex- 
travaſated blood, for which intent many 
adviſe the uſe of the trepan : but as that 


ſquare root of 5 cannot be had in num- 

bers exactly, it is plain that the value of 

x partly conſiſting of the ſquare root, 
ſhould not be attempted, unleſs in a caſe multiplied by a, cannot be had exactly in 

of abſolute neceſſity, tis beſt to try firſt . numbers neither. a 

the uſe of attenuating and dividing me- EXTREME UNCTION. See UNCTION. 

ö dicines. See the articles TREPAN and EX TREMUM clauft diem, in law. See 

ATTENUANTS. the article DIEM, . 

| With this intention, open a vein, and EX TRINSIC, ans metaphyſicians, is 

draw away as much blood as the ſtrength taken in various ſenſes : ſometimes it ſig- 


| of the patient will admit ; preſcribe a nifies a thing's not belonging to the 
briſk purge, or ſharp clyſters; foment eſſence of another; in which tenſe, the 
0 the head with * x a bags, and ethcient cauſe and end of a thing are faid 
: apply a melilot plaſter to it ; give fre- to be extrinſic. Sometimes it ſignifies a 
1 quently attenuating 'warm fluids : the thing's not being. contained within the 
1 operation of bleeding mult be repeated, capacity of another ; in which ſenſe thele 
. elpecially if the patient is young and cauſes are called extrinſic, which intro- 
, athletic. duce ſomething into a ſubject from with- 
y EXTRAVASATION of blcod betwixt the fleſh out, as when a fire introduces heat. 
n and the ſtin, in plilebotomy, the fame Sometimes it ſignifies a thing added or 
d with ecchymoſis. See ECcCHYMoOs1s. applied to another, in which ſenſe acci- 
ſe EXTREMES, in logic, the terms ex- dents and adherents are ſaid to be ex- 
ie preſſing the two ideas whoſe relation we tr inſic to the ſubjects to which they ad- 
8 enquire after in a ſyllogiſm. See the ar- here. Sometimes the viſion is faid to be 
n ticle SYLLOGISM. X extrinſic from ſame form which does not 
Is ExTREME and mean p tion, in - exiſt in that thing, but is adjacent to it, 
1 metry, is when a line A B, (plate XC IV. or by ſome means or other without it. 
at fig. 2.) is ſo divided in P, that the _ See the article INTRINSIC, 
In rectangle under the whole line AB, and EXULCERATION, in ſurgery. See the 
he the lefſer ſegment FB, is equal to the article ULCER. ; 
ſquare of the greater ſegment AF. EXUVLE, among naturaliſts, denote the 
2 Let a ſquare be formed upon the line AB, caſt off parts, or coverings, of animals, 
m and one of its ſides AC be equally di- 3s the ſkins of ſerpents, caterpillars, and 
ic vided in the point D; draw DB, and other inſects. See the articles SERPENT 
ut take the line DG equal to the line BD; and CATERPILLAR, 4 a 
the then the ſquare AG HF will be equal Mr. Reaumur is very particular in de- 
in- to the rectangle F E. ſcribing the manner in which the cater- 
ds; For ſince the line AC is equally divided pillar tribe throw off, or extricate them- 
(cle in the point D, and is lengthened by the ſelves from, their exuviz. See vol. i. of 
re- line AG, the rectangle Erk ether with bis Hiſtory of Inſects, and the article 
pi- the ſquare of the line A D, will (by 6. 2. CATERPILLAR, - 
fs of each) be equal. to the ſquare of the The crab, as is well known, can even 
ood line DG or DB. But the ſquare AE, throw off its limbs at pleaſure, which are 
on with the ſquare of the line AD, is alſo again replaced by new ones. See the 
equal (47. 1.)to the ſquare of the line DB. articles CANCER and CRAB, F 
ra- Therefore the ſquare A E is equal to the EXUVLE is allo uſed ſor the remains of 
pear rectangle CH. Taking then away from fea-animals, found follfle, and more 
nen. both the rectangle C F, the gle — called extraneous, or marine 
the F E will be equal to the ſquare F G. See the article Fosss. 
will But no number can be ſo divided into EYE, oculus, in anatomy, the — of 
wer, two parts, as is well demonſtrated by ſight 3 or that part of the body, whereb 
lood Clavius, in his commentaries upon lib. viſible objects are repreſented to the mind. 
olli- 9. of Euclid ; which is evident enou With regard to the eyes, we are to ob- 
bags thus: Let a be the number, and x the ſerve firſt, their ſituation, which is in the 
— greater part; then the leſſer part will upper part of the face, to the end that 
uce ; 


a 22 their 
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we may be able to fre at a greater di- 
ſtance than otherwiſe we could. Second- 


* which, excepting ſor 


e internal parts, is globular; and 


thirdly, their colour, which in the hu- 
man » ſpecies is variable; ſome being 
black; others greyiſh, and others bluiſh. 
The parts which do not enter into the 
compoſition of the eye, but are deſtined 
for the aſſiſtance of ſeeing, are the eye- 
bros, the eye-lids, and the muſcles of 
the eyes. Mail 
The eye-lids, palpebræ, are the inte- 
guments of the eyes: there are two of 


them to each, an upper, and an under- 


nd; and, at their joining, chere are 
formed two corners, called canthi, an 
interior and larger, and an exterior and 


ſmaller; they are capable of cloſing and 


oy 


4 


” 
Cod 


MY 


ow 


* . 
* 


The glan 


opening at pleaſure, by means of muſcles. 
They are compoſed of the epidermis, the 
. cutis,, which is there: very thin, and an 
. arched cartilage; called the tarſus of the 
. eye-hd ; and are lined on the inner 
-: ſurface with a fine amd delicate ſoſt 
membrane, very ſenſihla and continuous 
to the: periokeum; and to the 
1: of the eye. 3s , 
Phe eye- laſſies, cilia, are certain rigid 
.* hairs, fituated on the arch or tarſus of 
the eyelids, and bent in a very ſingular 
ing 
external bodies out U che rye, and for 


i * 


manner; they are deſtined” for k 


moderating the influx of light. 


ing the attrition. of the eye- lids, from 


their contmual motion. See the articles 
-SBBACEA GLANDULAE. | G17; 
After this we obſerve thecaruncula 


malis. See the article CaR UN cULA. 


lid. See the article Lac HR YMALILS. 
Tbe puncta lachrywnalia are two. Sce 


the article Lactwy walila PUNCTA. 


Phe uſe of the! eye ids is to cover ard 
; - defe 


of light, at pleaſure; and, by. their fre- 


quent motion, to otraſion a ſeeretion of 


a neceſſary fluid from the glands. 


The muſcles of the eyes, ſer to 


their motions, are in the human 


iu anc number: four ſtraight, vi. the 
attollens, deprimens, adduttor, and ab- 


« albuginea 


ſebacem are ſituated in the 

interior ſurface a the eye; lids: they 
nerve for the ſecretim ab an oleaginous 
Abaid, which is e great. uſe in prevent- 


lachry- 


nd the eyes; :40- wipe off foulneſs 
the cornea; to moderate the influx 
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ductor; and two. oblique, the ſuperior 


and inferior. Seę the articles Musclr 


and ATTOLLENS, Sc. 


Between, and among theſe, there is a 
conſiderable quantity of fat ſerving for 


- Yapous very important purpoles, 


The proper parts of the eye, which 
form its 2 ts bulb, . coats, 
or tunics, the humours and the veſſels, 

The coats of the eye are ſeveral, r. The 
alhuginea, adnata, or conjunétixa. 2. 
The cornea. 3. The ſelerotic, in which 
what is called the aquzyufts of Nuck 
are to be obſerved. 4. The choroide:. 
5. The uvea, wherein we are to oblerv., 
1. Its anterior coloured ſurface, calls! 
the iris, which is intirely vaſcular, an 
from which ariſes the variety of colony. 


in the human eyes. 2, The pupil o 


fqramen, which is round in the human 


eye, is nearly in the middle of te 


contraction. 


« iv 
& 4D 

> 
1 


7 
4 


iris, and is capable of dilatation and 
3. Its pefterior ſurtace, 
which is black, and ig which, when this 
blackneis is cleared away, there appears 
the ſphincter of the pupil, formed of 
cixcular fibres for contracuon; the ciliary 
fibres, or proceſſes for the dilatation ol 
the pupil; the ciliary ligament for the 
motion of the vitreous and cryſtalline 


humours; the arterial and venal circles, 


from which the veſſels are in a wonder- 
ful manger diſtributed over the uven; 
the choroides ; the ligamentum ciliare; 
and the vitreous and cryſtalline humou::; 
the ductus nigri, ſo called from their 
black colour, placed between the pro- 
ceſſas and the legamentum ciliare; the 


{pace between the uvea and the cornea, 


Falled the anter 10r camera of the eye ; 
and that between the uvea and the 


er ſtalling, called its poſterior. camera, 


The glandula fachrymalis'is ftuated in 
the orbit, above the ſmalber angle, with 
uus excretory ducts under the upper eye- 


. 
* 


Which is either much ſmaller or intircly 
wanting. Many authors have attribute! 
glands, to the uvea, but they are very 


difficult to be diſtinguiſhed, if there be 


o 


any. See the articles ALBUGINEA, COR - 


© (NBA, (SCLEROTIC, (Fc, | 
©; Figally,. we are to mentien the retina, 


2 ' 17 
40 


which is; a very delicate, tender, and, 
it were, mucous coat pf the eye; of, 
more properly; it is only an <xpanlion 


of the optic nerye at the bottom of the 


eye: it is a primary part of the eye, 
and the 


great organ af viſion, for the 


ſake of which. all the reſt were formed. 

ame Ses the article RET INA. 

The bumgurs of the eye are generally 

e1s t0 
ſerve 


e&g\Jithed. to be duet 4 their 


* 


tixcly 
bute« 

very 
re be 
Cos 


eting, 

and, 
>; Or, 
anhon 
of the 
e eye, 
or the 
ormed. 


nerally 
e ß to 
ſerve 
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ſerve for the expanſion of the coats, and 
for the refraction of the rays of light, 
they are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
aquevus, 'vitreous, and cryſtalline. See 
the articles Aqueous, Vir REOUs, and 
CRYSTALLINE. | 

After theſe three humonrs of the eye, 

we obferve the tunica arachnoides : this 

is an extremely thin and fine vaſculous 
membrane, "which ſurrounds the cryſtal- 
lite and the vitreons humpur, and by 
the aſſiſtance of which the cryſtalline 

lens is lodged in the fovea of the vi- 

treous humour, On the cutting or break- 
ing of 'this membrane, the cryſtalline 

falls out. 

The btovd-veſfels are next to de con- 

ſidered: theſe are diſtributed in an 
amazing manner through the internal 
garn d the eye. Arteries from the in- 
ternal and external cardtids go to the 

eye in many different parts. here are 
alſo numbers of extremely minute ones, 
which "convey only a fire and ſubtile 
lymph hither, by ' Which means the 
tunics and humours of the eye are 
houriſhed ; the veins partly carry the 
blood back to the ns of the dura 
mater, and partly to the lars. 
| | 4 W Vat aſſures us, 
that he Aifcovered a numer of true and 
toper lymphatics in the eye of an ox. 
Ire nerves of the eye are very numerous: 
belides the optic nerve, which, by its ex- 
panſion forms the retina, and enters the 
eye from the ſide of the nole, there are 
the third and fourth pair of the brain, 
and a fifth and Wixth branch diftributed 
about the muſcles, "membranes, eye- 
lids, and lachrymal facculus and gland. 

_ See the article NEXVE. 

Motions of the EVE ate 'either external or 
internal. The external motion is that 
performed by its four ſtraight and two 
oblique muſcles, wheteby the whole 
globe of the Eye caanges its ſituation or 


direction. The ſpherical figure of our 


eyes, and their Jooſe conpection to the 
1 of che orbit, by the tunica con- 
jundtiva, which is ſoft, flexible and yield - 
ing, does excellently diſpoſe them to be 
moyed this, or the other way, accordin 
, to the ſitu | | 
Vew. By the membranes already de- 


: ſcribed, the 65e is connetted to the edge 


of ine orbit, which being "ſoft and 
Js 4% 1485414 ? TY ' 1 © 

Hexible, ry, to in ſuch à manner, as 
\ hgt_in the leaſt to impede its necelſary 


a otions 4 and that great quantity of 
2 


fat placed al rougthe lobe, betwixt it 
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and the orbit, lubricates and ſoftens the 
eye, and renders its motions more eaſy: 
hence ariſe the three following remarkable 
obſervations. 1. When nature has de- 
nied the head any motion, it is obſer- 
vable, that ſhe has, with great care and 
induſtry, provided for this defect. To 
this purpoſe belongs the ſurprizing beau- 
titul and curious mechaniſm obſervable in 
the immoveable eyes of flies, waips, &c. 
They nearly reſemble two protuberant 
hemifpheres, each conſiſting of a pro- 
digious number of other little ſegments 
ofa ſphere, all which ſegments are per- 
forated by a hole, which may be called 
their pupil, in which this is remarkable, 
that every foramen, or pupil, is of a 
lenticular nature, fo that we ſee objects 
through them topſy-turvy, as through 
ſo many convex glaſſes : yea, they be- 
come a fmall teleſcope, when there is a 
due focal diſtance between them, and the 
lens of the microſcope by which they 
are viewed. Leuwenhoek's obſervations 
make it probable, that every lens of the 
cornea ſuyplies the place ot the cryſtalline 
humour, which ſeems to be wanting in 
thoſe creatures, ard that each has a 
diſtin branch of the optic nerve an- 
ſwering to it, upon which the images are 
ainted, ſo that as moſt animals are 
inocular, and ſpiders for the moſt part 
octonocular, fo flies, Sc. are multocular, 
having in effect as many eyes as there 
are perforations in the cornea, by which 
means, as other creatures but with two 
eyes are obliged, by the contraction of 
the muſcles above enumerated, to turn 
their eyes to objects, theſe have ſome or 
other of their pupils always ready placed 
towards objects nearly all around them: 
whence they are ſo tar from being de- 
nied any benefit of this noble and moſt 
neceſſary ſenſe of fight, that they have 
probably more of it than other creatures, 
anſwering to their neceſiities and ways 
of living. 
II. As in man, and molt other creatures, 
the eyes ate ſituated in the head, becauſe, 
among other reaſons, it is the moſt con- 


venient place for their defence and ſe- 


curity, being compoſed of hard bones, 
wherein are formed two large, ſtron 

ſinuſes, or ſockets, commonly called 
orbits, for the convenient lodging of 
theſe tender organs, and ſecuring them 
againſt external injuries; ſo in thoſe 
creatures whoſe head, like their eyes 
and the reſt of their body, is ſoft and 


without bones, nature hath provided _ 
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this neceſſary and tender organ, a won- 


derful kind of guard, by enduing the 


creature with a faculty of withdrawing 
his eyes into his head, and lodging them 
in the ſame ſafety within his body. We 


have a very beautiful example of this in 


ſnails, whoſe eyes are lodged in four 


_ horns, like atramentous ſpots, one at 


the end of each horn, which they can 
retract at pleaſure, when in any danger. 
Here it may be alſo obſerved, that the 
hardneſs of the cornea in all animals 
that want eyelids, as fiſhes, exactly re- 


 femhles the horn of a lanthorn; and 


therefore is not hurt by ſuch particles as 
their eyes are commonly expoſed to. 
And in the mole, becauſe this animal 
lives under ground, it was neceſſary its 
eyes ſhould be well guarded and — 
ed againſt tlie many dangers and incon- 
v:niencies to which its manner of living 
expoles it; this is the reaſen why its 
eyes are io ſmall, and that they are fitu- 
ated ſo far in the head, and covered ſo 
ſtrongly with hair; and beſides they 
can protrude, and retract them at 
leaſure. 


* Fi. The third and laſt reflection we 
- ſhall make upon the external motion of 


our eyes, is what regards a problem 
which has very much perplexed both 
hyſicians and philoſophers, vi. What 
is the caule o 


both eyes. 
In ſome creatures, ſuch as fiſnes, birds, 
and among quadrupeds, the hare, ca- 


meleon, &c. the eyes are moved different- 
ly ; the one towards one object. and the 
other towards another. But in man, 
ſheep, oxen, and dogs, the motions are 


ſo uniform, that they never fail to turn 


bota towards the ſame place: hence in 
operations upon the eye that require it 
to be kept immoveabſe, ſometimes it is 
neceſſary to tie up the ſound eye with 


a compreſs, by which means the other 


is eaſier kept fixed and immoveable. 
The fi al cauſe of this uniform motion 
is, 1. That the ſight may be thence 


rendered more ſtrong and perfect: for 


- fince each eye apart impreſſes the mind 


with an idea of the ſame object, the im- 
preſſion muſt, be more ſtrong and lively, 


when both cyes concur ; and that both 
that they 


7 


may concur, it is ncceſſa 
move uniformly ; for though the retina, 
or immediate , object of. viſion, be ex- 
panded upon the whole bottom of the 


eye, as far as the ligamentum ciliare, 


yet nothing is clearly and diſtinctly ſeen, 
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but what the eye is directed to. 2. A 
lecond advantage we reap from the uni- 
form motion of the eyes, which is more 
conſiderable than the former, conſiſts in 
our being thereby enabled to judge with 
more certainty of the diſtance of objects. 
See the article VISION. 

There is yet another advantage, full as 
conſiderable as any of the former, that 
is thought to ariſe from the uniform mo- 


tion of our eyes, and that is, the ſingle 


appearance of objects ſeen with both our 
eyes j which, though at firſt view it does 


not appear probable, is true: for if in 


looking at an object, you impreſs one of 
your eyes aſide with your finger, and 
alter its direction, every thing will he 
ſeen double. 

By the internal motions of the eye, we 
underſtand thoſe motions which only 


happen to ſome of its internal parts, 


ſuch as the cryſtalline and iris; or to 
the 'whole eye, when it changes its 
2 figure, and becomes oblong or 
at. The internal motions of our eyes 
are either ſuch as reſpe& the change of 
conformation, that is neceſſary for ſee- 
ing diſtinctly, at different diſtances, or 
ſuch as only reſpe& the dilatation and 
contraction of the pupil. 
That our eyes change their conformation, 
and accommodate themſelves to the va- 
rious diſtances of obje&s, will be evi- 
dent to any perſon, who but reflects on 
the manner and moſt obvious phæno- 
mena of viſion. 
Authors are very much divided in their 
opinions with regard to the mechaniſm 
by which this change is introduced, as 
well as what parts it conſiſts in : for 
ſome are of opinicn, that the whole 
globe changes its form, by being length- 
ened into an oblong figure, when objects 
are near, and by . flat, when 
they are removed to a greater diſtance ; 
ant others are of a quite contrary 
opinion. * 
With regard to the change of the cryſtal- 
line, and the mechaniſm by which it :3 
roduced, ſome maintain, that accord- 
ing as. objects are at different diſtances, 
thas humour becomes more or leſs con- 
vex, which does indeed well ac- 
count for diſtin& viſion at all diſtances ; 
for objects painted on a ſheet, of white 


Paper, by means of à lens placed in the 


ole ofa window-ſhuter, in a dark room, 


have their images always diſtinct, at 


whatever diſtance they be from the 
window, provided that the lens be of a 
; | convexity 


znces, 

con- 
I] ac- 
nces 3 
white 
in the 


room, 
dt, at 
m the 
xe of 2 
wexity 
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convexity anſwerable to that diſtance. 
See the article LENS, Sc. 

Others again are of opinion that the 
cryſtalliue never chan es its figure, but 
that it is moved to and from the retina, 
according to the diſtanca or proximity of 
the object in view, and this alſo does 
equally well account tor the diſtinct ap- 
xearance of objects at all diſtances, as is 
evident from the laws of optics. See 
the articles V1S10N and OPTICS. 

Diſeaſes of the Ex E are, an o hthalmia, or 
inflammation of the eyes; the gutta ſere- 
na, or amaurotis; a wuftuſion, or cataract; 
an ectropium ; a glaucoma z an ambly- 
opia, or obſcurity of fight, containing 
the myopia, the preſby topia, the nyCta- 
lopia, and the amautohs ; the itrabitmus, 
or Iquinting; an unguis, pannus, or 
pterygium of the membrane of the eye; 
the albugo, leucoma, or ſpot in the eye; 
a ſugillation of the eye ; an cpiphora, 
or rheum in the eyes, and the fiſtula 
lachrymalis. 
relpective name. 

Atoms and flies appea ing before the EYES. 
Thele images, or appearances, arile 
before the eyes from an obitruction of 
the optic nerve, trom the fine fibres of 
the retina, or from the {mall veins con- 
tained therein, that is, they ſeem to be 
too much dilated, and are cured with 
dithculty 5 and eſpecially it they are in- 
veterate, becauſe they are not ſeldom the 
ſorerunners of a gutta ſcrena; in the 
deginning they may be cured with ſuch 
things as open ob{tructions, eſpecially 
thole medicines mentioned in the cure of 
the gutta ſerena, See GUTTA SERENA, 

Defluxion on the EYE. For a watery eye, if 
it ariſes from a weakne's of the lachrymal 
gland, it will be proper to uſe ſtrength- 
eners externally, as ſpirit of wine, 
Hungary water, ſpring water, fennel, or 
Valerian watcr, wherewith the parts ad- 
joining are to be waſhed. Internally 
the abounding ſerum muſt be evacuated, 
or revulled : it it be too ſharp, it muſt 
be corrected by baliamics, and medi- 
cines agaiult catarrhs, ſuch as eſſence of 
amber, and decoction of the woods. 
The revulſion muit be made by bliſters 
and iflues, 


Wounds in the EYEs. If the eye is wound- 


ed, but not to as to let out the vitreous 


or cry(talline humour, the following me- 


thod will be of grrat ſervice. The wound 
ſhould be anointed, two or three times 
in a day, with a: feather, or tine rag, 


well dipped in unguentum alabaitrinum ; 
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and afterwards, a ſmall compreſs laid 
over it, being well laturated with a col- 
lyrium, made of the whites of two eggs, 
two ounces and a halt of roſe water, 
half a drachm of oil of roſes, and three 
grains of camphor, well mixed together. 
The bowels ſhould alſo be kept looſe for 
ſome days, with cooling and opening 
medicines : if the patient is of a ple- 
thoric habit, blood ſhould be drawn 
trom the neck or feet; all warm or ſharp 
things ſhould be thrown out of the pa- 
tient's diet, and great care taken to keep 
him quict. When the cryſtalline humour 
ſticks in the orifice of the wound, it 
ſhould be pulled out, that it may not 
bring on any deformity, or other miſ- 
chict. When the vitreous and cryſtalline 
humours are fallen out of the eye, not 
only the ſight but figure of the eye muſt 
be entirely deſtroyed, therefore, at firſt, 
it ſhould be dreſſed with compreſſes 

1 6 in warm wine, and afterwards 

with ſome vulnerary balſam. 

Contufions of the Eve. When the eye is 
contuled by any accident, it will be in- 
tirely deprived of ſight, except the con- 
tution is very ſmall, and proper remedies 
are inſtantly applied. If the eye therefore 
has received a ſlight contuſion, you may 
waſh it frequently, for the firſt day, 
with cold ſpring water, covering it with 
linnen rags, wet with the fame. On the 
next day, rub it externally with cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine, covering it with 
ſtups wrung out of vinous decoctions 
ot eye-bright, ſpeedwell, hyſſop, ſage, 
camomile - flowers, and fennel - ſeeds. 
It you cannot get theſe herbs, apply 
bolſters dipped in warm wine, renewing 
them often. If the contuſion is large, 
or the patient of a plethoric habit, you 
mult open a vein. 

To extratt bodies fallen into the Ev. See the 
article EXTRACTION. ; 

Scarification of the Eyes. See the article 
SCARIFICATION. 

Falling out of the Eve. 
PROLAPSUS OCUL1. 

EYE-BROW, See the article BRow. 

Artificial EVE, a kind of camera obſcura. 
der CaMERA OBSCURA. | 

EYE, in architecture, is -uſed to ſigniſy 
any round window, made in i 
— attic, the reins of a vault, or the 
ike. 

EYE of a dome, an aperture at the top of 
a dome, as that of the Pantheon at 
Rome, or of St. Paul's at London: it 
is uſually covered with a lanthorn-} / 
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KYE of the wolute, in architecture, is the 
center of the volute, or that point in 
which the helix, or ſpiral of which it 
is formed, commences : or it is the little 
circle in the middle of the volute, in 
which are found the thirteen centers for 
the deſcribing the circumvolutions of it. 

EYE-BROW, in architecture, is uſed in the 

ſame ſenſe as liſt or fillet. See FILLET. 

EYE, in agriculture and gardening, ſigni- 
fies a little bud, or ſhoot, inſerted into a 
tree, by way of graft. 

EYE of a tree, a ſmall pointed knot to which 
the leaves ſtick, and from which the ſhoots 
or ſprigs proceed. 

EYE-BRIGHT. See EUPMRASIA. 

EYE of @ fear, the extremity oppoſite to 
the ſtalk. 

EYE-FLAP, in the manege, a little piece of 
leather, that covers the eye of a coach- 


horſe. 

EYE of the branch of a bridle, the upper- 

moſt part of the branch, which is flat, 
with a hole in it, for joining the branch 
to the head-ftall, and for keeping the 
curb faſt. 

ETER of à bean, in the manege, a black 
f or maxk in the cavit the corner- 
teeth, which is farmed there about the 
age of five and a half, and continues till 
ſeven or eight. See TEETH. 

Exx of the anchor, on board a ſhip, the hole 
wherein the ring of the anchor is put in- 
to the ſhank. 

EVE of the trap, on board a ſhip, the ring 

or round which is left of the ſtrap to 

_ _ which any block is ſeized. See STRAP. 

EYE, in printing, is ſometimes uſed for 
the thickneſs X the types; or more rn 
perly, it ſignißes the graving in relievo 
on the top of the letter, otherwiſe called 

its, face: the eye of the e is the ſmall 
'openidg at the head of that letter, which 
diftinguithes it from the c. | 


Erz, among jewellers, is uled for the luſtre - 


and brilliancy of precious ſtones, mare 
commonly called the water. See WATER. 


Bull. Eyes, in aſtronomy, the ſame with 


aldebaran. See ALDEBARAN. 


EYE-GLASs, in the microſcope. See the 
article MicROSCOPE. 


Cat's Eye, in natural hiſtory, the ſame | 


with aſteria. See the article ASTERIA. 


| Crab's Ex k. See the article CRaB's EYES. 


Goat's EYE, the fame with ægias. See the 
article ZEGIAS. | 
Hare EYE. See LAGOPHTHALMIA, ' 
_ EYEMOUTH, or AYMOUTH, a port- 
town of Scotlagd, about fix miles north 
of Berwicks  - 59s C& - 4 0 


EV ERV, or Aiky. See AlRx. 

EYESS, or NYEss, among f. ortſmen, de. 
notes a-young hawk juſt — out of the 
neſt, and not able to prey for herſelf, 
See the article HAWE. 

EYNDHOVEN, a town of dutch Brabant 
about fifteen miles ſouth of Boiſleduc. 

EYRAC, or IZACA-ARABIC, a province 
of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated on the river 
Euphrates, being the antient Chaldea or 
Babylonia. 

EYRAC, or IRAC-AGEM, the antient Par- 
thia, now the principal province of Per- 
= 3 ſituated almoſt in the center of that 

ingdom, its capital city being Iſpahan 
—— . the — — ; 

EYRE, or EirE, in law, the court of 
itinerant juſtices, See JUSTICES. 

EYSENACH, acity of Germany, in the 
circle of upper Saxony: eaſt lon. 109 12, 
and north lat. 51“. 

EZAN, in the mahometan theology, a 
hymn containing the profeſſion of their 
faith, which is repeated five times a day, 
to call the people to prayers. 

EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, referring chiefly to the dege- 
nerate manners and corruptions of the 
Jews of thoſe times. 

It abounds with fine ſentences and rich 
compariſons, and diſcovers a good deal 
of learning in profane matters. 
Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon 
with Jechoniah, and began his prophecies 
in the fifth year of the captivity, He 
was . cotemporary with Jeremiah, who 
propheſied at the ſame time in Judea. He 
foretold many events, particularly the 
deſtruction of the temple, the fatal ca- 
taſtrophe of thoſe who revolted from Ba- 
bylon to Egypt, and the happy return of 
the Jews to their own land. 
'EZEKLEL'S REED, or ROD, a meaſure of 
length mentioned by that prophet, and 
: computed to be nearly equal to two eng- 
-bſb ſeet. 
. EZRA, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
mit, comprehending the hiſtory of the 
Jews from the time of Cyrus's edict for 
their return, to the twentieth year of Ar- 
taxerxesLongimanus. It ſpecifies thenum- 
her of —— Cyrus's pro- 
clamation for the rebuilding the temple, 
together with the laying its foundation, 
the obſtructions it met with, and the fi- 
- Niſhing thereof in the reign of Darius. 
The iHluſtrious author of” this book, was 
alſo the reſtorer and publiſher of the ca- 

non of the Old Teftament, See the ar- 
ticles CaN ox and BIBLE, 
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the ſixth letter of the alphabet, and FA BA STI. IN ATI, ST. IcnaTIus's 


F ſourth conſonant, is by ſome rec- 
9 koned a mute, and by others a ſe- 
mi-vowel : it has much the ſame ſound 
with the greek ©, or pb in engliſh words, 
and is only written in words of latin ori- 
gin, pb being uſed inſtead of it in thoſe 
derived from the Greek. 
Suetonius tells us, that the emperor Clau- 
dius invented the /, and two other let- 
ters; and that it had the force of v con- 
ſonant, and was wrote inverted d. 
As a numeral, F denotes 40, and with 


a daſh over it thus F, 40000: in muſic, 
it ſtands for the baſs clef ; and frequent- 
ly for forte, as F does for forte forte. 
See the articles CLEF and FoRTE. 

F, in medicine, ſtands for fiat, iet it be 
done: thus F. S. A. ſtands for fiat ſe- 
cundum artem, let it be done according to 
art. 

As an abbreviation, F ſtands for filzus, fel- 
low, and the like: thus F. R. S. ſigni- 
hes fellow of the royal ſociety. 

FA, in muſic, one of the ſyllables invented 
by Guido Aretine, to mark the fourth 
note of the mo lern ſcale, which riſes thus, 
ut, re, mt, fa. See the articles NOTE 
and GAMUT. 

Muſicians diſtinguiſh two fa's wiz. the 
flat, marked with a b, or B; and the 


ſharp or natural, marked thus H, and 
called bquadro. See Bquapko. 

Fa FINTO, a feigned F, or a feint upon 
that note: this is the caſe of every note 


that has the mark before it; but more 
eſpecially mi and /, or our E and B, 


and is what we commonly call the flat of 


any note. See the article FLAT. 

FABA, the BEAN, in botany, is compre- 
hended by Linnzus among the viciæ. 
See the articles VIC1A and BEAN. 

FaBa EGYPTIACA, EGYPTIAN BEAN, a 
kind of nymphza, the root of which is ac- 
counted ſtomachic and aſtringent. 

FaBA BENGALENSI1sS, in the materia me- 
dica, a roundiſh compreſſed ſubſtance, 
about an inch in diameter, brought from 
Bengal, and thought to be a vitiated fruit 
of the myrobalans-kind. It is a very 
good aſtringent, and therefore preſcribed 
with great ſucceſs in fluxes and hæmor- 
rhages, 


BEAN, in the materia medica, a dry and 
hard fruit, or rather kernel, preſcribed 
with good ſucceſs in vertigos, lethargies, 
epilepſies, aſthmas, quartan agues, and 


worms, but ſhould be uſed with great 


caution. It is given in powder, 10 or 12 
grains being the doſe, when intended to 
vomit the patient. In ſmaller quantities 
it acts as a ſudorific. Its tincture is ſafe 
even for children, and is faid to be one 
of the beſt medicines for their convul- 
ſions, and other diſorders ariſing from 
obſtructions of the prime viz. 


FaBA PURGATRIX, the fruit of a ſpecies 


ot ricinus. See the article Ricinvs. 


FABAGO, in botany, the fame with the 


zygophyllum. See ZYGOPHYLLUM, 


FABARIA, in botany, aname given to the 


telephium or orpine. See TELEPHIUM. 


FABER, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 


zeus-kind, called in engliſh doree, os 
john dory. See the article Zeus. ' 

It is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies 
of zeus by its prickly belly, and ragged 
appearance, Its uſual length is from ſix 
to ten inches, and its breakh nearly half 
its length. See plate XCV, fig. 2. 


FABIANS, fabiz, in roman antiquity. 


See the article LUPERCALIA. 


FABLE, fabula, a tale or feigned narra- 


tion, deſigned either to inſtru or divert, 
diſguiſed under the allegory of an action, 
&c. 

Fables were the firſt pieces of wit that 
made their appearance in the world, and 
have been ſtill highly valued, not only 
in times of the greateſt fimplicity, 'but 
among the moſt polite ages of the world. 
Jotham's fable of the trees is the oldeſt 
that 1s extant, and as beautiful as any 
that have been made fince. Nathan's 
fable of the poor man is next in antiqui- 
ty, and had ſo good an effect as to con- 
vey inſtruction to the ear of a king. We 
find Æſop, in the moſt diſtant ages of 
Greece; and in the early days of the 
roman commonwealth, we read of a mu- 
tiny appealed by the fable of the belly 
and the members. As fables had theic 
riſe in the very infancy of learning, they 


never flouriſhed more than when learning 
was at its greateſt height; witneſs Horace, 


Boileau, and Fontaine, See APOLOGUE. 
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FABLE is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic 
or dramatic poem, and is, according to 
Ariſtotle, the principal part, and, as it 
were, the ſoul of a poem. See the ar- 
ticles DRAMA and Eyic. 

In this ſenſe the fable js defined to be a 
diſcourſe invented with art, to form the 
manners by inſtruction, diſguiſe under 
the allegory of. an aftion. Ariſtotle di- 
vides the fable intoſimple and compound: 
the {imple having no change of fortune; 
and the compound having a turn from 
bad fortune to good, and from good to 
bad. The contrivance of each fable muſt 
have two parts, the intrigue and the diſ- 
covery. The — fable, accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle, pleates molt, as having 
moſt variety. 

Lord Bacon obſerves that the uſe of ale- 
gorical poetry is to envelope things, whole 
dignity deſerves a veil, as when the ſe— 
erets and myſteries of religion, policy, and 
philoſophy are wrapped up in fables and 
parables. Others are of opinion that 
table is ſo eſſential to poetry, that there 
is no p without it; the fable being as 
much the ſorm and diſtinction of a poem, 
as the figure is to a piece of marble to de- 
nominate it a ſtatue. It is requiſite to- 
wards the perfection of a fable, that it be 
admirable and probable: however ad- 
mirable the fable is, it can have no ef- 
fect if it is not probable; and probabili- 
ty alone is too faint and dull for poetry, 
as what is only admirable is too extra- 
vagant and dazling. It is, therefore, of 
the utmoſt importance to be able to know 
how tomingle theſe in ſuch a juſt tempera- 
ment as may pleaſe the fancy, without 
ſhocking the reaſon. The admirable is 
all that which is againſt the ordinary 
courſe of nature ; the probable is what- 
ever ſuits with the common opinion : but 
the moſt part of poets, by too great a 
paſſion to create admiration, 12 not 
ſufficient care to temper it with probabi- 
lity. Almoſt all the antient poets, how- 
ever judicious otherwiſe, have been gnilty 
of this fault, not to ſpeak of the mo- 
derns. 

FABRIC, in general, denotes the ſtructure 
or eonſtruttion of any thing; but parti- 
cularly of buildings, as a church, hall, 
houſe, Sc. See Bulli. 
FABRIC-LANDS, thoſe formerly given to- 
wards rebuilding or repairing of cathe- 
drals and other churches ; for antiently 
almoſt every body gave more or leſs, b 
his will, to the fabric of the — . 
where he dwelt. 
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FABULOUS, ſomething conſiſting of, or 
connected with a fable. See Farty. 
FABULOUS AGE, among antient hiſtorians, 

See the article AGE. 

FAC, an abbreviation of faccista. 

FACADE, in architecture. See Face, 

FACCIATA, among italian muſicians, 
ſignifies a ſhortened page. 

FACE, facies, or wultus, in anatomy, 
comprehends all that part of the head 
which is not covered with the common 
long hair. See the article HE ap. 

Of the parts common to the whole face 
are, 1. The epidermis and cutis, or (kin, 
the colour and fineneſs of which conſtitutes 
the principal beauty of the face. 2. The 
fat, which being in conſiderable quantity, 
and frequently covered with a fleſhy pan- 
nicle, adds much to the beauty of the face. 
The parts proper to particular parts of 
the face are the muſcles and bones, which 
are deſcribed in their proper places: be- 
ſides which, we may likewiſe refer to the 
face, the organs of the ſenſes of ſeeing, 
hearing, taſting, and ſmelling, See the 
articles EYE, EAR, Nosk, PalAr, 
MovuTny, ToxcvE, Sc. 

To theſe may be added the forehead, 
cheeks, temples, Sc. See FOREHEAD, 
CuHEEKs, Sc. 

The chin is nothing but the angle of the 
lower jaw, with its fleſhy integuments. 
See the article MAXILLA., 

Face, or FACADE, in architecure, the 
front of a building, or the fide which 
contains the chiet entrance. Some 
times, however, it is uſed for whatever 
ſide preſents to the ſtreet, garden, court, 
Sc. or is oppoſite to the eye. 

Face of a flone, in maſonry, that ſuper 
ficies of it which lies in the front of the 
work. The workmen generally choo!e 
to make one of thoſe ſides the face, which, 
when in the quarry, lay perpendicularly 
to the horizon, and conſequently the 
breaking, not the cleaving way of the ſtone. 

Fact, in forti*cation, an appellation given 
to ſeveral parts of a fortrels, as the face 
of a baſtion, Sc. See BASTIOR. 
The fare of a place is the front compre- 
hended between the flanked angles of two 
neighbouring baſtions, being compoſed 
of a curtain, two flanks, and two faces; 


and is likewiſe called the tenaille of a 
place. In a fiege, the attacks are carr!- 
ed on againſt both baſtions, when the 
whole tenaille is attacked. 


Prolonged Fact, that part of the line of 


defence-razant, which is between the 
angle of the ſhoulder and the curtin, » 
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the line of defence-razant, diminiſhed by FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent or 


the length of the face. 

FACE of a gun, the ſuperficies of the metal 
at the extremities of the muzzle of the 
piece. 

Face, in the military art, a word of com- 
mand, intimating to turn about : thus, 
face to the right, is to turn upon the leſt 
heel a quarter-round to the right; and, 
face to the left, is to turn upon the right 
heel a quarter-round to the left. 

Face of plants, among botaniſts, ſignifies 
their general appearance, which, being 
nearly the ſame in plants of the ſame 

enus, ſerves to diſtinguiſh them at firſt 
toht. See Botany, PLaxT, Ec. 

he ſame term, face, facies, is uſed by 
other naturaliſts to denote the like re- 
ſemblance among other objects, as hſhes, 
birds, &c. However, it is proper to re- 
mark, that this reſemblance is too fallaci- 
ous to ſerve as a generical character; ſince 
things, belonging to very different genera, 
are —— found to be very like each 
other in external appearance. 

FACET, or FACETTE, among jewellers, 
the name of the little faces or planes to 
be found in brilliant and role diamonds. 
See the article DAMO Nb. 

FACETANUS LACERTUS, the ſame with 
the turantula. See TARANTULA. 

FACTA, or FaSCIA. See FASCIA. 

FACIES, FACE. See the article FACE. 

FACK, or FAKE, See the article FAKE. 

FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a 
ſtate, city, or company. 

FACTION, in antiquity, a name given to the 
different companies of combatants in the 
circus. They were four, wir. the white, the 
red, the green, and the blue ; to which Do- 
mitian added another of purple colour. 
They were ſod nominated from the e Jour 
of the liveries they wore, and were dedi- 
cated, according to M. Aur, Caſſiodorus, 
to the four ſeaſons of the year, the green 
being conſecrated to ſpring, the blue to 
winter, the red to ſummer, and the white 
to autumn. It appears from antient in- 
ſeriptions, that each faction had its pro- 
curators and phyſician; and from hiſto- 
ry, that party- rage ran ſo high among 
them, that in a diſſenſion between two fac- 
tions, in the time of Juſtinian, almoſt 
forty thou!and men loſt their lives in the 

uarrel. 

FAC TTTI Os, any thing made by art, in 
oppotition to what is the produce of na- 
ture. Thus, tactitious cinnabar is op- 
poſed to native cinnabar. See the article 
CINNABAR, 
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correſpondent reſiding beyond the ſeas, 
or in ſome remote part, commiſſioned by 
merchants to huy or ſell goods on their 
account, or aſliſt them in carrying on 
their trade. 
A factor receives from the merchants, his 
conſtituents, in lieu of wages, a com- 
miſſion or factorage, according to the 
uſage of the place where he reſides, or the 
buſimeſs he traniaRts, this being various 
in ditterent countries, and on the pur- 
chaſes and fales of different commodities. 
He ought to keep ſtrictly to the tenor of 
his orders, as a deviation from them, 
even in the moſt minute particular, ex- 
poſes him to make ample latisfaction for 
any loſs that may accrue from his non- 
obſervance of them : and it is very rea- 
ſonable it ſhould be ſo, as the diſtance of 
his ſituation renders him unable to judge 
of his principal*s views and intention. 
When unlimited orders are given to fac- 
tors, and they are leſt to cal or buy on 
the beſt conditions they can, whatever 
detriment occurs to their conſtituents, 
they are excuſed, as it is to be preſumed 
they acted for the beſt, and were govern- 
ed by the dictates of prudence. But a 
bare commiſhon to ſell is not ſufficient 
authority fer the factor to truſt any per- 
ton, wherefore he ought to receive the 
money on the delivery of the goods; and, 
by the general power, he may not truſt 
beyond one, two, or three months, Cr. 
the uſnal time allowed in fales, otherwiſe 
he ſhall be anſwerable out of his own 
eſtate. If a factor ſells on the uſual truſt 
to a perſon of good credit, who after- 
wards becomes inſolvent, he is ditcharg- 
ed ; but not if the man's credit was bad 
at the time of fale. If a factor give 4 
man time for payment of money contract 
ed on fale of his principal's 122 and. 
after that time is elapſed, fe!] him goucis 
of his own for ready money, and the mn 
becomes inſolvent, the factor in equity 
ought to indemnity his principal, but be 
is not compellable by the common law. 
A actor ſhould always be punctual in the 
advices of his tranſactions, in fales, pur- 
chaſes, freights, and more eſpecially in 
draughts by exchange : he ſhould never 
deviate from the orders he receives in the 
execution of a commiſſion for purchating 
goods, either in price, quality, or kind ; 
and if, after goods are bought, he ſends 
them to a different place from what he 
was directed to, they mutt remain for his 
wu account, Except the merchant. on 
advice 
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advice of his proceedings, admits them 
according to his firſt intention. A factor 
that ſells a commodity under the pow he 
is ordered, ſhall be obliged to make good 
the difference: and if he purchaſes goods 
for another at a price limited, and after- 
wards they riſe, and he fraudently takes 
them for his own account, and ſends them 
to another part, in order to ſecure an ad- 
vantage that ky offers, he will, on 
proof, be obliged, by the cuſtom of mer- 
chants, to ſatisfy his principal for da- 
mages. Ifa factor, in canformity with 
a merchant's orders, buys with his mo- 
ney, or on his credit, a commodity he 
ſhall be directed to purchaſe; and, with- 
dut giving advice of the tranſaction, ſells 
it Again to profit, and appropriates to 
himſelf the iSvantage, the merchant ſhall 
recover it from him, and beſides have him 
amerced for his fraud. When factors 
have obtained a profit for their principal, 


they muſt be cautious how they diſpoſe of 


it ; for if they a& without commiſſion, 
they are reſponſible : and if a merchant 
remits goods to his factor, and about a 
month after draws a bill on him, the fac- 
tor, having effects in his hands, accepts 
the bill, then the principal breaks, and 
the goods are ſeized in the factor's hands 
For the behalf of the creditors, it has been 
conceived the factor muſt anſwer the bill 
notwithſtanding, and come in a creditor 
for ſo mnch as he was obliged, by rea- 
ſon of his acceptance, to pay. A factor 
who enters into a charter-party with a 
maſter for freight, is obliged by the con- 
tract; but if he loads aboard generally, 
the principal and the lading are liable for 
the Ent, and not the factor. If 
a factor, having money in his hands 
belonging to his principal, neglect to 
inſure a ſhip and goods, 8 to or - 
der, if the ſhip miſcarry, the factor, by 
the cuſtom of merchants, ſhall make good 
the damage ; and if he make any com- 
poſition with the inſurers after inſurance, 
without orders ſo to do, he is anſwerable 
for the whole inſurance. 

As 5 and diligence are expected 
from the factor, ſo the law requires the 
like from the principal; if, therefore, a 
merchant remits counterfeit jewels to his 
factor, who ſells them as if true; if he 
receive loſs or prejudice by impriſonment 
or other puniſhment, the principal ſhall 
not only make full ſatisfaction to the fac- 
tor, but to the party who bought the 


- 
jewels, 
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What is here ſaid of factors, is meant of 
ſuch as reſide abroad to act for merchants, 
and may be applied to ſupercargoes, who 
go a voyage to diſpoſe of a cargo, and 
afterwards return with another to their 
principals : but it is alſo the cuſtom of the 
merchants of the higheſt credit throughout 
the world, to act mutually in the capacity 
of factors for each other. The buſins(s 
ſo executed is called commiſſion- buſineſs, 
and 1s generally deſirable by all mer- 
chants, provided they have always effects 
in their hands, as a ſecurity for all the affairs 
which they tranſact for the account of 
others. And this claſs of traders of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation, have current as well 
as commiſſion account, conſtantly between 
them, and draw on, remit to, and ſend 
commiſſions to each other only by the in- 
tercourſe of letters which, among men of 
honour, are as obligatory and authorita- 
tive as all the bonds and ties of law. 


FacToR, in multiplication, a name given 


to the multſplier and multiplicand, be- 
cauſe they conſtitute the product. See 
the article MULTIPLICATION, Ec. 


FACTORAGE, called alſo commiſſion, 


is the allowance given to factors by the 
merchant who N them. The gain 
of factorage is certain, however the voy- 
age or ſale prove to the merchant: but 
the commiſſions vary; 3 Bar- 
badoes, Virginia, and moſt of the weſtern 
parts of the world the commiſſion runs at 
3 per cent. generally through Italy, 23 
in France, Spain, and Portugal, &c. 2; 
and in Holland, and other places nea 
home, 11 per cent. 


FACTORY 1s a place where a conſiderable 


number of factors reſide, to negotiate 
for their maſters or employers. Ke the 
article FacTOR, 
The moſt conſiderable factories belonging 
to the Britiſh are thoſe eſtabliſhed in the 
Eaſt-indies, Portugal, Turky, Sc. 


FACTUM, in arithmetic, the product of 


two quantities multiplied by each other. 


FACULZ, in aſtronomy, certain bright 


and — parts, which the modern aſ- 
tronomers have, by means of teleſcopes, 
obſerved upon or about the ſurface of the 


ſun : they are but very ſeldom ſeen. See 
the article SUN. 


FACULTY, in law, a privilege granted 


to a perſon, by favour and indulgence, 
of doing what, by law, he ought not 
to do, 


For granting theſe privileges, there is a 


court under the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, 


FAC 


bury, called the court of the faculties, 
the chief officer whereof is ſtyled matter 
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vernment, and an oath to be faithful 
in his office. 


of the faculties; who has a power of FACULTY 1s alſo uſed to denote the powers 


granting diſpenſations in divers caſes, as 
to marry without the bans being firſt pub- 
liſhed ; to eat fleſh on days prohibited; 


- to ordain a deacon under age ; for a fon 


to ſucceed his father in his benefice; a 
clerk to hold two or more livings, &c. 


FACULTY, in the ſchools, a term apphed 


to the different members of an univerſity, 
divided according to the arts and ſciences 
taught there: thus in molt univerſities 
there are four faculties, wiz. 1. Of arts, 
which include humanity and philoſophy, 
2. Of theology. 3. Of phylic. And, 
4. Of civil law. The degrees in the ſe- 
veral faculties in our univerſities are thoſe 
of batchelor, maſter, and doctor, See 
the articles DEGREE, BATCHELOR, Oc. 


FACULTY of adwvecates, a term applied to 


the college or ſociety of advocates in Scot- 
land, who plead in all actions before the 
court of ſeſſion. They meet in the be- 
ginning of every year, and chooſe the an- 
nual officers of the ſociety, viz, dean, 
treaſurer, clerks, private and public ex- 
aminators, and a curator of their library. 
The manner of admiſſion into the faculty 
of advocates is by a trial in the civil law, 
and ſcotch Jaw : the perſon defing to be 
admitted, having, upon petition, obtain- 
ed a — 2 to the dean of the 
faculty, he giveth a remit to the private 
examinators, who are nine in number, 
and who, after their election, having di- 
vided the body of the civil law into nine 
arts, each taking one, appoint a diet 

r examination : in this diet there mult 
be at leaſt ſeven preſent, each of whom 
examines the candidate ; and the 1 
ſtion being afterwards put, Qualified, 
ea or no? they give their opinion by bal- 


of the human mind, viz. underſtanding, 
will, memory, and imagination, See the 
articles UNDERSTANDING, Ec. 

The doctrine of the uſe and objects of the 
mental faculties, ſays lord Bacon, has 
two parts well known, wiz, logic and 
ethics, the one producing reſolutions and 
the other actions. The imagination, in- 
deed, on both ſides performs the office of 
agent or embaſſador, and affiſts alike in 
the judicial and miniſterial capacity. 
Wolfius, in his Analyſ. Piycholog. after 
eſtabliſhing the exiſtence of the ſoul, con- 
ſiders it with reſpect to its faculty of un- 
derſtanding, which he diltinguithes'into 
ſuperior and inferior. The interior com- 
prehends perception, the ſource of ideas, 
thought, imagination, the power of feign⸗ 
ing, memory, forgetfulneſs, and recol- 
lection. The ſuperior part of the faculty 
of underſtanding conſiſts in attention and 
reflection, in underſtanding in general, 
and its three operations in particular, 
and in the natural diſpoſitions of the un- 
derſtanding. The ſecond general faculty 
of the ſoul, is that of deſiring an obſtet, 
conſidered as a good; from whence're- 
ſults the contrary determination, when it 
is looked upon as an evil. This faculty 
he alſo diſtinguiſhes into inferior and ſu- 
perior : the firſt is nothing elſe than the 
ſenſitive appetite, the deſire or averſion we 
entertain for objects, when we allow our- 
ſelves to be guided by the confuſed ideas 
of our fenfes ; hence ariſe the paſſions: 
the fuperior yu is the will, conſidered fo 
far as it is determined by diſtinct ideas, 
exempt from all mechanical impreſſions ; 
and the uſe we make of thjs power of de- 
termining, is liberty. 8 


ting, upon Which the candidate is ei- FCEs, in chemiftry, the groſs matter, 


ther admitted by ſigning his petition, or 


remitted to his ſtudies. After the private 
trial, the dean of the faculty aſſigns the 


candidate a title of the civil law, for the 
fubject of a theſis, which being diftribut- 


or fediment, that fettles at the bottom 
after diſtillation, termentation, and the 
like. ei 

The faces of wine are more generally 


known by the name lees. See Lees. 


ed among the advocates, the faculty meet FP&ces, in medicine, the excrements void - 


on a day appointed, when three at leaſt 


ed by ſtool. See EXCREMENT. 


of fifteen public examinators difpute FAECULA, in pharmacy, a form of me- 


againſt the theſis ; and afterwards the fa- 
eulty give their opinions by balloting, as 
in the private trial. If the candidate is 
found qualified, the dean aſſigns him a 
law for an harangue before the lords, 


which harangue being made, he is ad- 
mitted a member of Ne faculty, upon 


paying the fees, taking the oaths to the 


dicine, conſiſting of the fœcrs of veget- 
able juices, principally thoſe of ropty z 
the manner of making which may be ga- 
thered from the following exainple, as 
ordered in the college difpenfatory.-+ To 
make a fæcula of bryony, rake the foots 
of that pant, aay quantity let then be 
ſcraped ſmall with a knife, and ſqueeze 
out 
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out their juice with a preſs; after ſtanding 
a fe hours, in veſſels that are without any 
motion, there will be a white ſediment 
like ſtarch, and it muſt be dried in glazed 
* after the watery part is poured off 
y inclination. 
After the ſame manner is prepared the 
fæcula of arum, wild radiſh, orrice, and 
the like. 
FACULENT, in general, is applied to 
things abounding with fæces, or dregs : 
thus the blood and other humours of the 
human body, are ſaid to be fæculent, 
when without that purity which is neceſ- 
ſary to health. 
FANUGREEK, or FOENUGREEK. See 
the article FOENUGREEK. | 
FAENZ A, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 
ſituated in the pope's territories, about 
thirty miles eaſt of Bologna : eaſt long. 
12? 38', and north lat. 44* 30. 
F TOR, or FotxroR. See FoETOR. 
FAGARA, in the materia medica, a fruit 
brought from the Eaſt- indies, much re- 
ſembling the cubeb. I his fruit is a ber- 
ry, the exterior bark whereof is black 
and duſky, of an acrid aromatic talte : 
this berry, when ripe, being cut open, 


exhibits a dark, ſhining, folid feed, with- _ 


out either taſte or ſmell. It is recom- 
mended againſt frigidities in the liver; it 
aſſiſts concoction, is an aſtringent and 
ſtomachic. 

FAG, in the ſea- language, a term given 
to the end of thoſe ſtrands which do not 
go through the tops, when a cable or 
rope is cloſed. 

FAGGOT, in times of popery here, was 
a badge worn on the ſlceve of the upper 
garment of (ſuch perions as had recanted, 


or abjured what was then termed herely ; 


being pu. on after the perſon had carried 
a faggot, by way of penance, to ſome 
appointed place of . The leav- 
ing off the wear of this badge was ſome- 
tunes interpreted a ſign of apoltacy. 
FAGGOTS, among military men, perſons 
hired by officers, whole companies are 
not full, to muſter and hide the deficien- 
cies of the company ; by which means 
they cheat the king ot ſo much money. 
FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate 
gland, the ſame with thymus. See the 
Article THYMUs., 

FAGONIA, the CRETIC-TREFOIL, in 
| botany, a genus of the decandria- mono- 
gynia claſs of plants, the corolla of which 
conſiſts of five cordated patent petals, 
with long ſlender ungues inſerted in the 
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cup ; the fruit is a roundiſh acuminated 
capſule compoſed of ten valves, which 
torm five lobes, and as many compreſſed 
cells; the ſeed is ſingle, and of a roundiſh 
figure. See plate XCV. fig. 2. 

FAGOPYRUM, BUCK-WHEAT, in bo- 
tany, the (ame with helxine. See the ar- 
ticle HELXINE, 

FAGOT TINO, in muſic, is a ſingle cur- 
tail, a muſical inſtrument lomething like 
the baſſoon. See the article Bas$00N, 

FAGOTTO, in muſic, the double cur- 
tail, or in reality a double baſſoon, as 
big again as the former. See the pre- 
ceding article. 

FAGUS, the BEECH, in botany, a genus 
of the monarcia-polyandria clais of plants, 
having no corolla; the ſtu mina are gene- 
rally twelve hairy filaments ot the length 
of the cup; the antheræ are oblong ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh caplule, very large, 
lurrounded with ſoft prickles, compoied 
of tour valves, and containing only one 
cel] ; the ſeeds are two, roundith, acumi- 
nated, and three-cornered. This genus 
comprehends the common cheſnut tree. 

FAILLIS, in heraldry, a french term de- 
noting ſome failure or fraction in an or- 
dinary,as if it were broken, or a ſplinter 
taken from it. 

FAILURE, a ſpecies of bankruptcy, com- 
monly called breaking, or (topping pay- 
ments. See BANKRUPTCY. 

FAILURE. of record, in law, is where an 
action is brought againſt a perſon, who 
alledges, in his plea, matier of record in 
bar of the action, and avers to prove it 
by the record ; to which the plaintiff re- 
plies, Nul tiel record, dix. There is no 
tuch record: whereupon the defendant 
has a day given him by the court to 
bring it in; and it he fails to do it, he 
is then fail to fail of his record, and the 
plaintiff ſhall thereon have judgment. 
Where the tenor only of a record, &c. 1s 
brought in, or is no bar to the plaintiff's 
action, the party likewiſe fails of his re- 
cord; but ſmall variances in a reco:d 
may be amended, and are no failure of 
record, 

FAINT-ACT10N, in law, a feigned ac- 
tion, br ſuch as, although the words 
of the writ are true, yet, for certain 
cauſes, the plaintiff has no title to reco- 
ver thereby. 

FAINT-PLEADER, in law, a covinous, falſe, 
or colluſory manner of pleading, to the 
deceit of a third perſon. 

FAINTING. See LieOTHYMIA. 1 

, 
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to a town, by privilege, for the more 
ſpeedy and commodious providing of ſuch 
things as the place ſtands in need of. 
See the article MARKET. 
It is incident to a fair, that perſons ſhall 
be free from being arreited in it for any 
other debt or contract than what was con- 
tracted in the fame; or, at leaſt, pro- 
miſed to be paid there. Thele fairs are 
generally kept once or twice a year, and, 
by ſtatule, they ſhall not be held longer 
than they ought, by the lords thereof, on 
ain of their being ſeized into the king's 
"og &c. Alto proclamation is to be 
made, how long they are to continue; 
and no perſon ſhall ſell any goods after 
the time of the fair is ended, on forfeiture 
of double the value, one fourth to the 
proſecutor, and the reſt to the king. 
There is a toll uſually paid in fairs, on 
the fale of things, and tor ſtallage, pic- 
age, &c. See the article TOLL. 
Fairs abroad are either free, or charged 
with toll and impolition. 1 
of tree fairs conũſt chiefly, firſt, in that 
all traders, Sc. whether natives or fo- 
reigners, are allowed to enter the king- 
dom, and are under the royal protection, 
exempt from duties, impoſitions, tolls, 
&c. Secondly, that merchants, in £0” 
ing or returning, cannot be moleſted or 
arreſted, or their goods ſtopped. They 
are eſtabliſhed by letters-patent from the 
prince. Fairs, particularly free fairs, 
make a very conſiderable article in the 
commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of 
the Mediterranean, and inland parts of 
Germany, &c. 
The principal britiſh fairs are, 1. Stur- 
bridge-fair, near Cambridge, by far the 
greateſt in Britain, and perhaps in the 
world. 2. Briſtol has two 1airs, very near 
as great as that of Sturbridge. 3. Exe- 
ter. 4. Weſt Cheſter. 5. Edinburgh. 
6. Wheyhill ; and, 7. Burford- fair, both 
for ſheep. $. Pancras fair, in Stafford- 
ſhire, for laddle-horſes. 9. Bartholo- 
mew fair, at London, for lean and welch 
black cattle. 10. St. Faith's, in Nor- 
folk, for ſcotch runts. 11. Yarmouth 
fiſhing fair far herrings, the only fiſhing 
fair in Great Britain. 12. Ipiwich 
butter-fair. 13. Woodborough-hill, in 
Dorſetſhire, for weſt country manufac- 
tures, as kerſeys, druggets, Sc. 14. 
Two cheeſe-fairs at Chipping- Norton: 
with innumerable other fairs, beſides 
weekly markets, for all ſorts of goods, 
as well our own as of torcign growth. 
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Among the principal free fairs in France 
are thole of St. Germains, Lyons, 
Rheims, Chartres, Rouen, Bourdeaux, 
Troyes, Bayonne, Dieppe, Sc. 

The moſt noted fairs in Germany are 
thoſe of Francfort, Leipſic, and Nuren- 
burg, not only on account of the great 
trade, but the vaſt concourſe of princes 
of the empire, nobility, and people, who 
come to them from all parts of German 
to partake of the — to be had. 


FAIRFIELD, a town of New-England, 


in the —— of Connecticut, about 
an hundred miles ſouth-weſt of Boſton : 
weſt long. 72*, and north lat. 410. 


FAIRFORD, a market-town, about nine- 


teen miles ſouth-eaſt of Gloceſter. 


FAIRY, in antient traditions and romances, 


ſignifies a ſort of deity, or imaginary ge- 
nius, converſant on earth, and diſtinguiſn- 
ed by a variety of fantaſtical actions, ei- 
ther good or bad. 

The fairies are a peculiar ſpecies of di- 
vinities, that have but little relation to any 
of thoſe of the antient Greeks or Romans, 
unleſs perhaps to the larvz; though 
others, with great reaſon, will not have 
them ranked among gods, but ſuppoſe 
them an intermediate kind of beings, 
neither gods, angels, men, nor deviſe. 
They are of oriental extraction, and 
ſeem to have been invented by the Per- 
ſians and Arabs, whoſe religion and hi- 
ſtory abound with relations concerning 
them : theſe have a particular coun 
which they ſuppoſe the fairies to inhabit, 
called Fairy-land. 

Spencer's Fairy Queen is an epic poem, 
under the — Buy vr . of fai- 
ries. In this ſort of writing, the poet 
loſes fight of nature, and entertains the 
reader's imagination with the characters 
of fairies, witches, magicians, dæmons, 
and departed ſpirits. It requires an odd 
turn of thought, and a peculiar caſt of 
fancy, with an imagination naturally 
fruitful and ſuperſtitious. 

This ſort of poetry raiſes a pleaſng kind 
of horror in the mind of the reader, and 
amules hrs imagination with the ſtrange- 
neſs and novelty of the perſons who are 
repreſented in it; but the judicious ob- 
ject to it, as not having probability enough 
to affect the imagination. 


FAIRY-C1RCLE, or RING, a phznomenon 


pretty frequent in the fields, &c. ** 
pw by the vulgar, to be traced by 
airies in their dances: there are two 
kinds of it, one of about ſeven yards in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, 
7 N a foot 
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a foot broad, with green graſs in the FAKIR, in pagan theology, a kind of 


middle of it. The other is ,of different 


. bigneſs, encompaſſed with a circumfe- 


£ 


rence of graſs, greener and freſher than 
that in the middle. Meſſ. Jeſfop and 
Walker, in the Philoſophical Tranſact. 
afcribe them to lightening, which is con- 
firmed by their being moſt frequently 
produced after ſtorms of that kind, as 


well as by the colour and brittleneſs of the 


graſs-roots, when firſt obſerved. 


- Lightening, like all other fires, moves 


round, and burns more in the extremity 
than in the middle: the ſecond circle ariſes 
from the firſt, the graſs burnt up growing 
very plentifully afterwards. Others main- 
tain that theſe circles are made by ants, 
which are frequently found in great num - 
bers therein. 


FAIT, in law, the ſame with deed. See 


the article DEED. 


FAITH, fides, in antiquity, was deified by 


the Romans, and had a temple in the 
capitol. 

Public faith is repreſented on medals 
ſometimes with a baſket of fruit in one 
hand; and ſome ears of corn in the other; 
and ſometimes holding a turtle-dove. 
But the moſt uſual ſymbol, is with her 
two hands joined together. 


FaiTH, in divinity and philoſophy, the firm 


belief of certain truths upon the teſtimo- 
ny of the perſon who reveals them. 

The grounds of a rational faith are, 1. 
That the things revealed be not contrary 
to, though they may be above natural 
reaſon, 2. That the revealer be well ac- 
_— with the things he reveals. 3. 
That he be above all ſuſpicion of deceiv- 
mg us. 

Where theſe criterions are found, no 
reaſonable perſon will deny his affent : 
thus, we may as well doubt of our own 
exiſtence, as of the truth of a revelation 
coming from God, who can neither be 
deceived himſelf, nor deceive others by 
propoſing things to be believed; that are 
contradifiory to the faculties he has given 
us. Whatever propoſitions, therefore, 
are beyond reaſon, but not contrary to 
— are when revealed, the proper matter of 
aith. 


"Confeſſion of FaiTH. See CONFESSION. 
FAITHFUL, an appellation aſſumed by 


the mahometans. See MUusSULMEN. 


FAKE, among failors, ſignifies one round 
or cirele of à cable or hawſer, coyled up 


out of the way. 


'FAKENHAM, a market-town of Nor- 
folk, about ſixteen miles north- welt of 


Norwic h. 


indian monks. who even outdo the mor- 
tifications and ſeverities of the antient 
chriſtian anachorets. See ANACHORET, 
Some of them mangle their bodies with 
ſcourges and knives; others never lie 
down ; and others remain all their lives 
in one poſture, 

There are alſo another kind of fakirs, 
who do not practiſe ſuch ſeverities : theſe 
flock together in companies, and gofrom 
—_— to village, propheſying and tel]. 
ing fortunes. It is Rid that even peiſone 
of fortune, in India, become fakirs, and 
that there are more than two millions 0: 
them. 


FALAIS, a town of lower Normandy, | 


in France, ſixteen miles ſouth of Caen. 

FALCADE, in the manege, the motion 
of a horſe when he throws himſelf 
upon his haunches two or three times, 
as in very quick corvets ; which is done 
in forming a ſtop and half ſtop. See the 
article STOP. 

FALCATED, ſomething in the form of a 
fickle: thus, the moon is faid to be fal. 
cateq when ſhe appears horned. See the 
articles Moo and PHAs!s. 

FALCARIA, in botany, a name uſed by 
Rivinus for a ſpecies of ſium. See the 
article Stuu. 

FALCATA, a name uſed by the fame 
botaniſt for the medicago. See the article 
MEpicaco. 

FALCINELLUS, a bird ſuppoſed to be ot 
the heron-kind, with a long crooked 
bill, and called by ſome the black heron. 
See plate XCV. fig. 3. 

It is ſomewhat larger than a pigeon, and 
is of a greeniſh colour, variegated with 
purple. 

FALCO, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the accipitres, with 
three toes always before, and only one 
behind. 

This genus comprehends the falcon-kind, 
1 ſo called, the hawk, gyrfalcon, 
eagle, buzzard, pygargus, lannar, kite, 
keſtril, Sc. See FALCON, Hawk, Sc. 

FALCON, or Gentle Falcon, the yellow- 

legged falco, with a grey body ſpotted 

with brown, and with five or fix broad 
and black faſciæ or waves on the tail. It 
is a very beautiful bird, about the ſize of 

a raven, and though very bold and vo- 

racious, is eaſily made tame and tract- 

able. 

Mr. Edwards has deſcribed two falcons 

brought from Hudſon's Bay, both about 

the bignels of the common crow. One 
0 


1, It 
ſize of 
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tract - 
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of theſe is brown on the upper part of the FALCONRY, the art of training all man- 


body, and the under part is whitiſh, va- 
riegated with creſcent-like ſpots of a dark 
colour. The other is ef a black, or very 
dark duſky colour, on the upper part of 
the body ; the ridge of the wing, in the 
upper part, is white, and the whole un- 
der fide is of a dirty clay colour, with 
black ſpots at the ends of the feathers. 
See plate XCVI. hg. 1. which reprelents 
the firſt of theſe, 
In the choice of a falcon, take one that 
has wide noſtrils, high and large eye- 
lids, a large black eye, a round head, 
ſomewhat full on the top; barb feathers 
under the clap of the beak, winch ſhould 
be ſhort, thick, and of an azure colour ; 
the breaſt large, round, and fleſhy ; and 
the thighs, legs, and feet large and 
ſtrong, with the ſear of the foot ſoſt and 
bluiſh : the pounces ſhould be black, 
with wings long and croſſing the train, 
which ſhould be ſhort and very pliable. 
FALCON, in gunnery, a piece of cannon. 
See the article CANNON, 


FALCONER, one who tames, manages, 


aud looks after falcons, or other hawks. 
See the next article. e 

A falconer ſhould be well acquainted 
with the quality and mettle of his hawks, 
that he may know which of them to fly 
early, and which late. Every night, at- 
ter flying, he ſhould give them caſting; 
one while plumage, ſometimes pellets of 
cotton, and at another time phylic, as he 
finds neceſſary, He ought alſo every 
evening to make the place clean under the 
perch, that by her caſting he may know 
whether ſhe wants ſcouring upwards or 
downwards. Nor mult he forget to water 
his hawk every evening, except ſuch days 
wherein ſhe has bathed ; after which, at 
night, ſhe ſhould be put into a warm 
room, having a candle burning by her, 
where ſhe is to fit unhooded, it the be not 
ramage, that ſhe may prune and pick 
herſelf. 

A talconer ſhould always carry mummy, 
and other medicines, into the field where 
a hawk frequently meets with accidents. 
Neither mult he forget to take with him 
any of his hawking implements; and'it 
is neceſſary he ſhould be ſkilful in mak- 
ing lures, — of all ſorts, jeſſes, bewets, 
and other furniture. Neither ought he 
to be without his coping-irons, to cope 
his hawk's beak when overgrown, and to 
cut her pounces and talons as there ſhall 
be occaſion ; nor ſhould his cauting- 
ons be wanting. 


ner of hawks, but more eſpecially the 
larger ſort, called falcons, to the exerciſe 
of hawking. See HAWKING. 
When a falcon is taken, ſhe muſt be ſeeled 
in ſuch a manner, that as the feeling 
ſlackens, ſhe may ſee what proviſion lies 
betore her; but care ought to be taken, 
not to ſecl her too hard. A falcon or 
hawk newly taken, ſhould have all new 
furniture, as new jeſſes of good leather, 
mailied leaſhes with buttons at the end, 
aud new bewets. There ſhould alſo be 
provided a ſmall round flick, to ſtroke 
the hawk; becauſe the oftener this is 
done, the ſooner and better will ſhe be 
manne i, She mult alſo have two good 
bells, that ſhe may be found when ſhe 
ſcattercth. Her hood ſhould be well 
faſhioned, raiſed and emboſſed againſt 
her eyes, deep, and yet ſtrait enough be- 
neath, that it ma Aden about her head 
without hurting = and her beak and 
talons mult be a little coped, but not ſo 
near as to make them bleed. | 
If it be a ſoar · falcon, which hath already 
paſſed the ſeas, ſhe will indeed be harder 
to reclaim, but will prove the beſt of 
falcons. Her food muſt be good and 
warm, and given her twice or thrice a 
day, till ſhe be full gorged : the beſt for 
this purpoſe is pigeons, larks, or other 
live birds; becaule ſhe muſt be broken 
off by degrees from her accuſtomed feed- 
ing. When ſhe is fed, you muſt hoop 
and lure, as you do when you call a 
hawk, that ſhe may know when you in- 
tena to give her meat. On this occaſion 
ſhe mult be unhooded gently, and after 
giving her two or three bits, her hood 
mult be put on again, when ſhe is to get 
two or three bits more. Care muſt be 
taken that ſhe be cloſe ſeeled, and after 
three or four days, her diet may be leſ- 
ſened ; the falconer ſetting her every 
night to perch by him, that he may awak+ 
en her often in the night. In this man- 
ner he mult proceed, till he find her to 
grow tame and gentle; and when ſhe be- 
gins to feed eagerly, he may give her a 
cep's heart. He may now begin to un- 
hood her in the day-time, but it muſt be 
far from company, firſt giving her a, bit 
or two, then hooding = gently, and 
giving her as much more. When ſhe is 
ſharp let, he may now uRkood her, and 
give her ſome meat juſt againſt his face 
and eyes, which will make her leſs aſraid 
of the countenances of others. She muſt 
be borne. continually on the fiſt, till ſhe is 
;7Nsz properly 
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properly manned, cauſing her to feed in 
company, giving her in the morning, 
about ſun riſe, the wing of a pullet ; 
and, in the evening, the foot of a 
hare or coney, cut off above the joint, 
flead and laid in water, which being 
ſqueezed, is to be given her with the pi- 
nion of a hen's wing. For two or three 
days give her waſhed meat, and then plu- 
mage in more or leſs quantity, as ſhe is 
thought to be more or leſs foul within. 
After this, being hooded again, ſhe is to 
get nothing till ſhe has gleamed and caſt, 
when a little hot meat may be given her 
in company ; and, towards evening, ſhe 
may be allowed to plume a hen's wing in 
company alſo. Cleanſe the feathers of 
her caſting, if foul and ſlimy ; if ſhe be 
clean within, give her gentle caſtings ; 
and when ſhe is well reclaimed, manned, 
and made eager and ſharp ſet, he may 
venture to feed her on the lure. 
However, three things are to be con- 
ſidered before the lure be ſhewed her. 
1, That ſhe be bold and familiar in com- 
pany, and not afraid of and horſes. 
2. Sharp ſet and hungry, having regard 
to the hour of morning and evening, 
when you would lure her. 3. Clean 
within, and the lure well garniſhed with 
meat on both ſides ; and when you intend 
to give her the length of a leaſh, you muſt 
abſcond yourſelf. 
She muſt alſo be unhooded, and have a 
bit or two given her on the lure as ſhe fits 
on your fiſt : aſterwards take the lure 
from her, and hide it that ſhe may not 
| ſee it; and when ſhe is unſeeled, caſt 
the lure ſo near her, that ſhe may catch 
it within the length of her leaſh, and as 
ſoon as ſhe has ſeized it, uſe your voice 
as falconers do, feeding her upon the 
lure, on the ground, with the heart and 
warm thigh of a pullet. 
Having fo lured your falcon, give her but 
— meat in the evening; and let this 
uring be ſo timely, that you may give 
her plumage, and a juck of a joint next 
morning on your fiſt, When ſhe has caſt 
and gleamed, give her a little reaching of 
warm meat. About noon, tie a creance 
to her leaſh ; and going into the field, 
there give her a bit or two upon her lure: 
then unwind the creance, and draw it 
jt after you a you? way; and let him 
who has the bird hold his right hand on 
the taſſel of her hood, ready to unhood 
her as ſoon as you begin to Jure ; to which 
if ſhe come well, ſtoop roundly upon it, 


and haſtily ſeize it, let her caſt two or 
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three bits thereon. Then unſeizing and 
taking her off the lure, hood her and 
9 her to the man again ; and, roing 

arther off, lure and feed her as betore. 
In this manner is the ſalconer to proceed 
luring her every day farther and farther 
off, till ſhe is accuſtomed to come free! 
and eagerly to the lure ; after which ſhe 
may be lured in company, taking care 
that nothing afright her. When the is 
uſed to the lure on foot, ſhe is to be lured 
on horſeback ; which may be effected the 
ſooner, by cauſing horſemen to be about 
her when ſhe is lured on foot. 

When ſhe is grown familiar to this way, 
let ſomebody on foot hold the hawk, and 
he on horſe back muſt call and caſt the |ure 
about his head, the holder taking off the 
hood by the taſſel; and if ſhe ſeize eagerly 
on the lure without fear of man or horte. 
then take off the creance, and lure her at 
a greater diſtance. And if you would 
have her love dogs as well as the lure, 
call dogs when you give her her living or 
plumage. See the article HawKk1xc, 

FALDAGE, an antient privilege reſerved 
to lords, of ſetting up £ds for ſheep in 
any fields within their manors, for the 
better manurance of the ſame ; and this, 
in former times, was uſually done as well 
with their tenants ſheep, as with their 
own. 

FALDFEY, or FALDFEE, a rent or fee 
paid by ſome cuſtomary tenants, for liber- 
ty to fold their ſheep on their own lands. 

FALKIRK, a town of Scotland: wet 
long. 39 48', north lat. 56 2. 

FALL, the deſcent of a heavy body to- 
wards the center of the earth. See the 
articles DESCENT, GRAvITY, ACCE- 
LERATION, Cc. 

FALL is alſo the name of a meaſure of length 
uſed in Scotland, and containing tix ells 
of that country. See MEASURE and 
ELL. 

Fall, in the ſea-language, that part of 

the rope of a tackle, which is hauled 
upon. 
Allo when a ſhip is under fail, and keeps 
not ſo near the wind as ſhe ſhould do, 
they ſay ſhe falls off or when a ſhip 
is not fluſh, but hath rifings of ſome parts 
of her decks more than others, it is called 
falls. 

FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or falſe 
appearance, 

The epicureans deny that there is ary 
ſuch thing as a fallacy of the ſenſe : for 
according to them, all our ſenſations and 
perceptions, both of ſenſe and phavtaly, 
ae 
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Ag .1 The Spotted FALCON from Hudſon's Bay. 
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are true : whence they make ſenſe the 
primary criterion of truth. See the article 
EVIDENCE. 

The carteſians, on the other hand, main- 
tain, that we ſhould ſuſpect as falſe, or, 
at moſt, dubious, every thing that pre- 
ſent themſelves to us by means only of 
our external ſenſes, becauſe they ſo fre- 
quently deceive us. They add, that our 
ſenſes, as being fallacious, were never 
given us by nature for the diſcovery of 
truth, or the contemplation of the prin- 
ciples of tflings, but only for pointing 
out to us what things are convenient or 
hurtful to our bodies. See EXISTENCE. 
The peripatetics keep a middle courſe : 
they lay, that if a ſenũble object be taken 
in its common or generical view, the ſenſe 
cannot be deceived about it ; but that if 
the object be taken under its ſpecific view, 


the ſenſe may be miſtaken about it, from 


the want of the diſpoſitions neceſſary to 
2 juſt !enſation, as a diſorder in the organ, 
or any thing uncommon in the medium : 
thus in ſome diſorders of the eye, all ob- 
jects appear yellow; a ſtick in water ap- 
pears broken or crooked, &c. 


FALLACY, or {yllogiftical FALLACY, in lo- 


gic, a captious argument, which, on ac- 
count of its apparent goodnels and de- 
ſect, is made uſe of to deceive a reſpon- 
dent not well verſed in the art of ſophiſ- 
try. See the article SOPHISM, 

Fallacies either arile from words or things. 
The foundation of all fallacy in words, 
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caſion, this extremity applies itſelf to the 
ovary, embracing it with theſe mulcular 
ſegments or fringes. 

T heir ſubſtance is membranaceous and 
cavernous : they are compoled of a double 
membrane, the exterior one ſeem to be 
continuous with the peritonzum, and the 
interior with the interior membrane of the 
uterus. They are wrinkled on the inner 
ſurface, and are imbued with a lubricous 
humour ; but they are not cellulous in 
the human body as in beaſts. They are 
furniſhed with a great number of veſſels, 
and have a cavernous ſubſtance between 
their membranes, by means of which 
they are rendered rigid in applying their 
mouths to the ovary. They are alſo 
moiſtened on their inner ſurſace by theſe 
veſſels. 

Their ule in generation is v t; 
they become erect in the alt 


tus, from the influx of the blood and 


ſpirits, and at that time, by a natural 
motion, they apply their looſe fringed 
extremities to the ovaries, which are ſur- 
rounded and imbraced by them. In this 
ſtate they convey to them the prolific mat- 
ter of the male ſemen injected into the 
womb ; and after one of the ovula is im- 
pregnated, they receive and convey it to 
the womb. The fallopian tubes are eaſily 
diſcovered in hens and other birds, and 
are called oviduts, See Ovibucr. 
See à repreſentation of one of them in 
plate XC VII. fig. x. 


is an ambiguity ; but that of fallacy in FALLOW, a pale red colour, like that of 

things, is very numerous. brick half burnt: ſuch is that of afallow- 
FALLING-$ICKNEss, the ſame with epi- deer. See the article Dees. 

lepſy. See the article EPILEPSY. FALLOW-FIELD, or FALLOW-GROUND, 
FALLOPIAN runs, two canals of a land laid up, or that has lain untilled for a 

tortuous figure, but approaching o a conſiderable time. 

conic form, joined to the fundus of the FALLOW-FINCH, or FALLOW-SMICH, 2 

uterus, one on each fide, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


5 
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They are connected cloſely and continu- 
oully to the uterus, and more laxly to the 
ovaries by the alæ veſpertilionem, and 
finally to the oſſa ilei, by the ligamenta 
lata: their length is different, ſix, ſeven, 
or eight fingers breadth, and ſometimes 
more: their thickneſs about the middle 


is equal to that of one's little finger; 


their extremities are ſmaller, that next the 


uterus is very ſmall ; it opens into its ca- 


vity, and may be inflated by blowing in- 
to the uterus: or a ſmall ſtyle may be 
thruſt up into it: their ſmall extremity is 
connected to the uterus, the other is free, 


and fluctuates about the abdomen : this 


is Jaiger and is fimbriated, or fringed 
round the edges; and when there is oc- 


bird otherwiſe called oenanthe. See the 
article OENANTHE. 


FALLOWING of land, à particular me- 


thod of improving land. : 
The great — of fallowing, appears 
by the common practice of fan rds, 
who every where take care to oblige their 
tenants to a ſtrict obſervance of it once 
in three years; few lands being able to 
bear two crops without it. 
It appears that none will find a year's 
fallowing a loſs to them, let their land 
be what it will; but, more particularly, 
the advantage of fallowing conſiſts in, 
firſt, its lay ing of the land in ridges, and 
its expoſing it to the froſt, wind, tun and 
dews, all which ſweeten and mellow the 
land very much ; the often ſtirring of it, 
and 
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and breaking the clots, diſpoſe it for the 
bearing of good crops. Secondly, it kills 
the weeds, by turning up the roots to the 
tun and air; and kills not only the weeds 
that grew with the laſt corn, but wild 
oats, darnel, and other weeds that ſow 
themſelves, and that as ſoon as they be- 
gin to peep out of the ground; ſo that 
they have no time to ſuck out any of the 
heart of the land. 
The way of ordering fallow-lands is, 
after the crop 1s off, to let the land lie all 
winter, and what graſs and weeds grow 
on it, to eat off with ſheep in April, or 
beginning of May. As ſoon as they 
have done ſowing of corn, they begin to 
plow up their fallows. This firſt fallow- 
ing in m_— places, ought to be very 
ſhallow, well turned, and clapped clole 
together, becauſe the thinner the turſ is, 
the eaſier will it dry through, and kill 
the weeds, eſpecially if the weather be 
dry : but, in tome places, where there is 
a very cold clay, that will not bear corn 
well without being expoſed to the heat of 
the fun to warm it, they plow their firit 
plowing the depth they deſign to go. 
About June is the time of the ſecond 
plowing, which they call twy-tallowing; 
at which plowing, you muſt-go your full 
depth. About the latter end of July, or 
the —_ of Auguſt, is the time of 
try-fallowing, or laſt plowing, before 
they ſow their rye or wheat : but ſome 
low up their land oftener. 

f the land riſe full of clots, and if it is 
a binding land, you muſt make it fine by 
harrowing of it, when rain comes; but 
then you mult not let it lie long before 
you ſtrike, ſiſe, or _ it up into ſmall 
ridges, eſpecially if it is wet land; and 
as near as you can, leave no weeds, turfs, 
.or graſs unkilled, or unbroke with your 
harrows. But if your land will diffolve 
well with the froſt, it is beſt to let it lie 
a little rougher, eſpecially if you deſign 
to ſow it with barley ; for the rougher it 
hes for a winter-fallowing, the — 
If the winter does not diffolve the clots, 
which it will not do in binding lands, 
you muſt wait rain for the fallowing of 
it. Where the land 1s but indifferent, 
and the manure is not to be got, fallow- 
ing every other year is found a great im- 
provement. In ſome places they take a 
crop of wheat, and a crop of peaſe, and 
ſo tallow their land again. 


FALMOUTH, a port-town of Cornwall, 


in England, ſituated in weft long. 5* 30“, 
north lat. 50% 15 on a fine bay of the 
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engliſh channel, the entrance whereof is 
guarded by two forts, 


FALSE, in general, ſomething contrary to 


truth, or not what it ought to be: thus 
we ſay, a falſe witneſs, falſe action, falle 
weights, falſe claim, Cc. See the articles 
WiTNEss, ACTION, Se. 


FALSE IMPRISONMENT. See the article 


IMPRISONMENT. 


FALSE JUDGMENT, See JUDGMENT, 
FALSHOOD, in philoſophy, an a& of the 


underſtanding repreſenting a thing other. 
wiſe than it is as to its accidents. 
Crimen falſi, in the civil law, is fraudu- 
lent ſubornation or concealment with de- 
ſign to darken or hide the truth, and 
make things appear otherwiſe than they 
are. The crimen falſi is committed, 1. 
By words, as when a witneſs ſwears 
falſely. 2. By writing, as when a man 
antedates a contract, or the like. 3. By 
deed, as when he ſells by falſe weights and 
meaſures. 


FALSIFYING, in law, the proving a thing 


to be falſe. 

The falſifying a record, is where a perſon 
purchaſes land of another, who is after- 
wards outlawed for felony ; in this caſe, 
he may fallify the record as to the time 
when the felony is ſuppoſed to have been 
committed, and alſo as to the point of 
the offence. But in the caſe where a 


' perſon is found guilty by verdict, ſuch 


. ſhall only falſify the time. 
ofalſify a recovery, may be done by the 
iſſue in tail, where it is ſuffered by a te- 
nant for life. 


FALSO JUDICIO. See the article FALSE 


JUDGMENT. 


FALSO RETURNO BREVIUM, a writ that 


lies againſt a ſheriff for falſe returning of 
wits be had got to execute. 


FALSO BORDONE, in muſic, denotes the 


burden or ground baſs of a ſong when it 
is not exact to the rules of harmony, It 


is alſo applied by the Italians to a cer- . 


tain harmony produced by the accompa- 
niments of ſeveral ſixths following one 

another, which make ſeveral fourths be- 

tween two higher parts, becauſe the third 
— is obliged to make tierces with the 
aſs. 


FALX, in anatomy, a proceſs of the dur 


mater placed between the two hemi- 
ſpheres of the brain, and reſembling a 
reaper's ſickle. 


FALx, the $ICKLE-FI$H, in ichthyology, a 


ſpecies of tænia, ſo called from its bend- 
ing itſelf into the form of a fickle. Sec 
the article TÆENIA. 

FAMA- 


FAN 
FAMAGOUSTA, acity of aſiatic Turky, 


ſituated on the eaſt end of the iſland of 


Cyprus. | ; 

FAMES CANINA, an exceſſive appetite. 
See the article BULIMY. 

FAMILIARS of the inquiſition, are people 
that aſſiſt in the apprehending of ſuch 
perſons as are accuſed, and to carry them 
to priſon ; upon which occaſion, the un- 
happy perſon is ſurrounded by fuch a 
number of theſe officious gentlemen, that 
there is no poſſibility of eſcaping out of 
their hands. As a reward of this baſe 
employ, the familiars are allowed to com- 
mit the moſt enormous actions, to de- 
bauch, aſſaſſinate, and kill, with impu- 
nity. See the article INQUISITION. 

FAMILY, familia, denotes the perſons 
that live together in one houſe, under the 
direction of one head or chief manager. 
It alſo ſignifies the kindred or lineage of a 

ſon, and is uſed by old writers for a 
hide or portion of land ſufficient to main- 
tain one family. See the article HIDE. 

FAMILY, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed 
by authors to expreſs any order of ani- 
mals, or other natural productions of the 
ſame claſs. See CLASS and ORDER. 

FAMILY of curves. See CURVE. 

FAN, a machine uſed to raiſe wind and 
cool the air by agitating it. The cul- 
tom which now prevails of wearing fans, 
was borrowed from the Eaſt, where they 
are almoſt indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
keeping off the fon and the flies. Fans 
are made of a thin ſkin or piece of paper, 
taffaty, or other light ſtuff, cut ſemicir- 
— 4 and mounted on ſeveral little 
ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſeſhell, or the 
like, The paper, &c. is uſually painted, 
and in mounting is plaited in ſuch a 
manner, as that the plaits may be alter- 
nately inward and outward. That this 
machine was known to the antients, we 
may infer from what Terence ſays, cape 
hoc flabellum, & ventulum huic fic facito. 
It was compoſed of different materials, 
but the moſt elegant were made of pea- 
cocks feathers, or perhaps were ſo painted 
as to repreſent a peacock's tail. 

Fax is allo an inſtrument uſed in winnow- 
ing corn. 

Fans for corn pay on importation 18. 3, 43d 
and draw back on exportation, 18. 17288 d. 
India fans pay for every 1001. groſs value 


$ 
at the ſale 261, 148. 26d. The draw- 
1 


1 
back on exportation is 2 5l. 28. 11 . 
— 
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FANANO, a town of Italy, twenty-five 
miles ſouth of Modena. 

FANATICS, wild, enthuſiaſtic, viſionary 
perſons, who pretend to revelation and 
inſpiration, 

The antients called thoſe fanatici who 
paſſed their time in temples (fana) and 
being often ſeized with a kind of enthu- 
ſiaſm, as if inſpired by the divinity, ſhew- 
ed wild and antic geſtures. Prudentius 
repreſents them as cutting and flaſhin 
their arms with knives : ſhaking the hea 
was alſo common among the fanatici ; 
for Lampridius informs us, that the em- 
peror Heliogabulus was arrived to that 
pitch of madneſs, as to ſhake his head 
with the gaſhed fanatics. Hence the word 
was applied amongſt us to the anabap- 
tilts, quakers, Sc. at their firſt riſe, and 
is now an epithet given to the modern 
prophets, muggletonians, &c. 

FANAT IO, a term uſed for the fawning 
ſeaſon in foreſts. 

FANCY, or IMAGINATION. See the ar- 
ticle IMAGINATION. 

FANIONS, in the military art, ſmall flags 
carried along witk the baggage. 

FANO, a biſhop's ſee and port-town of 
Italy, fituated on the gulph of Venice, in 
14* eaſt long. and 44* north lat. | 

FANTASIA, in muſic, the ſame with 
caprice, See the article CarRICR. 

FANUM, TEMPLE. See TEMPLE. 

FAPESMO, a form of ſyllogiſm, wherein 
the major or firſt propoſition is an uni- 
verſal athrmative, the minor an univerſal 
negative, and the concluſion a particular 
negative. 

FAQUIR, or Fax IR. See FaxiR, 

FAR, in horlemanſhip, an appellation given 
to any part of a horſe's right fide ; thus 
the far foot, far ſhoulder, Cc. is the 
ſame with the right foot, right ſhoulder, 
Sc. 

FARCE, was originally a droll or 
ſhew exhibited — and ther 
buffoons in the open ſtreets, to gather the 
people together. At preſent it is of more 
dignity : it is removed from the ſtreet to 
the theatre, and inſtead of being perform- 
ed by merry-andrews to amule the rab- 
ble, 1s ated by comedians, and become 
the entertainment of a polite audience. 
Poets have reformed the wildneis of the 
primitive farces, and brought them to the 
taſte and manner of comedy. The dit- 
ference between the two on our ſtage is, 
that comedy keeps to nature and proba- 
bility, and therefore is confined to cer- 
tain laws preſcribed by antient critics, 

whereas 


FARCEY, or FARCIN. 


FAR 


whereas farce diſallows of all laws, or ra- 
ther ſets them aſide on occaſion. Its end 
is purely to make merry, and it ſticks at 
nothing which may contribute thereto, 
however wild and extravagant. Hence 
the dialogue is uſually low, the perſons 
of inferior rank, the fable or action tri- 
vial or ridiculous, and nature and truth 
every where heightened and exaggerated 
to afford the more palpable ridicule. 
See the article 
FARCIN. 
FARCIMINALIS Tuwica, in anatomy, 
the ſame with the allantois. See the ar- 
ticle ALLANTOIS. 
FARCIN, Fax c, or Fas Hos, in far- 
riery, à creeping ulcer, and the moſt 
loathſome, ſtinking, and filthy diſeaſe 
that a horſe can be affected with. 
It proceeds from corrupt blood engen- 
dered in the body by over-heats and colds, 
and begins firſt with hard knots and pul- 
tules, which at length over · rum the horſe's 
whole hody. Its origin is commonly in 
2 vein, or near ſome maſter vein, which 
feeds and nouriſhes the diſeaſe. 
Sometimes it 1s occaſioned by ſpur gall- 
ing, with ruſty ſpurs, inaffle-bit, or the 
bite of another horſe infected with the 
ſame diſeaſe. 
For the cure, firſt bleed the horſe well ; 
then take oil of bay and euphorbium mix- 
ed together, and anoint the knots with it; 
or bathe the place with the ſtale of an ox 
or cow, and the herb called lion's foot, 
all boiled together. Some apply tallow 
and horſe dung, burn the knots with a 
hot iron, or waſh the ſore with ſalt, vine- 
gar, alum, verdigreaſe, green copperas, 
and gun-powder, boiled in chamber-lee. 
Others again anoint the ſores with a 
falve. made of a penny-worth of tar, two 
ny-worth of white mercury, and two 
andfuls of pigeon's dung. 
Water FARCIN, a ſwelling under a horſe's 
belly and chaps, which, being pierced 
with a hot iron, yields abundance of 
yellow, grey, and oily water. It pro- 
ceeds from a horſe's feeding in low watery 
grounds, or in pits and holes where the 
raſs grows above water. 
he common way of curing this malady, 
is by letting out the matter of the ſwelled 


ts with a long iron-rod, heated red 


ot; waſhing the parts with chamber- 
lee and falt, mixed with ſome powder of 
bole armenic, and made as hot as may 
be endured, for three or four times. 


FARDING-OEAL, the fourth part of an 


acre of land. See the article ACRE, 
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FARE, moſt commonly ſignifies the money 
paid for a voyage, or paſlage by water ; 
but, in London, it is what perſons pay 
for being conveyed from one part of the 
town to another in a coach or chair, See 
the articles Coach, WATERMEN, Ec. 

FAREHAM, a market-town of Hamp. 
ſhire, ten miles eaſt of Southampton. 

FAREWELL CaPE, the moſt loutherly 
* of Greenland, in go welt 

ong. and 60 north lat. 

FARF ARA, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome for tuſſilago or colt's foot. 

FARINA, a latin term ſignifying meal, or 
the flower of corn. See Corn. 

FARINA FOECUNDANS, among botaniſts, 
the impregnating meal or Juſt on the 
apices or antheræ of flowers; which be- 
ing received into the piſtil, uterus, or ſeed- 
veſſel of plants, fecundates the rudiments 
of the ſeeds in the ovary, which other- 
wiſe would decay and come to nothing, 
See the article GENERATION of plants. 

FARINAGIUM, ſignifies a toll of meal 

or flour. 

FARINGTON, a market-town of Berk- 
ſhire, twenty-five miles north-weſt of 
Reading. 

FARLEY, or Faktifu, money paid by 
tenants in the wett of England, in lieu of 
a heriot. See the article HER1OT. 

FARM, or FERMm, lignifies the chief meſ- 

ſuage in a village, or any large meſluage, 
whereto belongs land, 5 ag paſture, 
wood, common, &c. and which has been 
uſed to let for term of life or years, un- 
der a certain ye.rly rent payable by the 
tenant for the ſame. 
In different parts of the country, a farm 
is called by different appellations : in 
Lancaſhire, it is termed ferm-hold ; in 
Eſſex, a wike ; and in the north, a tack. 
According to ſome, a farm ſhould make 
three rents, or its produce ſhould amount 
to three times the rent, one for the land- 
lord, another for the charges of cultiwat - 
ing it, and the third tor che farmer and 
his family to live on. 

FARMER, the perſon who occupies or is 
leſſee of a farm, whether for lite or years. 
See the articles FARM and LEASE. 
Huſbandman is the proper addition of a 
farmer, huſbandry being the myftery or 
art he proteſſes. 

FARMER, among miners, ſignifies the lord 
of the field, or the perſon who farms the 
lot and cope of the king. 

FARNHAM, a market-town in the county 
of Surry, ten miles weſt of Guilford, re- 
markable for its large plantations of hops. 

TARO, 


FAS 


provinceof Algarva: welt long. „, north 
lat. 36® 50. ; 

FARRA, in ichthyology, the ſame with 
the albula nobilis. See ALBULA. 

FARREATION, or CONFARREATION, 
in antiquity. See CON FARREATION, 

FARRIER, one whole employment is to 
ſhoe horles, and cure them when diſeaſed 
or lame. 

FARRIER's POUCH, a leather-bag, in which 
are contained nippers, drivers, ſhoes for 
all ſizes of feet, good ſharp nails, and all 
the implements tor new thoeing a horle 
that has loſt his ſhoe upon the road, 

A gentleman on a journey ought to have 
one of theſc pouches well provided, and 
a groom that knows how to drive nails. 

FAKRIERY, the art of trimming the feet, 
and curing diſeaied horſes, Sec HORSE. 

FARS, or FaRs1STAN, the antient Perſis, 
being a province of Perſia lying north- 
ward of the gulph of Perſia, Its chief 
town is Schiras. 

FAR T HELLING, among ſeamen, the 
ſame with furling. See FURLING. 

FARTHING, the leaſt copper-coin uſed 
in Britain, being halt of the half- penny. 
See the article COIN. 

FASCE, or FessE, in heraldry, See the 
article FESSE, 

FASCES, in roman antiquity, axes bound 
up together with rods or ſtaves, and car- 
ried before the roman magiſtrates as a 
badge of their authority and office, 

The uſe of the faſces was introduced b 
the elder Tarquin, as a mark of ſovereign 
authority : in after times they were borne 
before the conſuls, but by turns only, 
exch his day. They had twelve of them 
carried by ſo many lictors. See the article 
LICTOR, 

After the conſuls, the prætors aſſumed 
them, and Cenſorinus oblerves they had 
only two, though Plutarch and Polybius 
give them ſix. In the government of the 
decemviri, it was the practice at firit for 
only two of them to have the faſces. At- 
terwar.is, each of them had twelve, in 
the ſame manner as the kings. 


FASCETS, in the art of making glaſs, are 


the irons thruſt into the mouths of bottles, 
in order to convey them into the anneal - 
ing tower. 


FASCIA, in architecture, ſignifies any flat 


member having a confiderable breadth 
and but a ſmall projecture, as the band of 
an architrave, larmier, &c. : 

Faſcias, in brick buildings, are certain 
juttings out ol the bricks over the win- 
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FARO, a ſea · port to vn of Portugal, in the 


FASCINES, in fortification, 


FAS 


dows of each ſtory, except the upper one. 
Theſe are ſometimes plain, like thole 
of columns ; but ſometimes they are 
moulded, and the moulding is uſually a 
ſcima reverſa at the bottom, above which 
are two plain courſes of bricks, then an 
aſtragal, and, laſtly, a boultin. See the 
articles ASTRAGAL and BOULTIN, 


Fascia LATA, in anatomy, called alſo 


muſculus membranoſus, is a muſcle of 
the tibia or leg, ariſing fleſhy from the 
anterior part of the anterior and ſuperior 
{pine of the ileum. Soon after its origin 
it becomes intirely membranaceous, and 
cloſely ſurrounds the muſcles of the thigh; 
aſter which it is inſerted in the upper part 
of the tibia, near the head of the fibula, 
and from thence ſends out an aponeuro- 
{is almoſt over the whole tibia. 

The faſcia lata ſerves to draw back the 
thigh, and to elevate both this and the 
leg ; it is therefore, as well as ſome other 
of the adjacent muſcles, common to both 
the thigh and the leg. 


FASCLE, in aſtronomy, certain parts on 


Jupiter's body reſembling belts or {waths, 
They are more lucid than the reſt oi that 
2 and are terminated by pe rallel 
ines, ſometimes broader and ſometimes 
narrower, Mr. Huygens obſerved a faſcia 
in mars much broader than thoſe of jupi- 
ter, and poſſeſſing the middle part of his 
diſk, but very obicure. 


FASCIALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 


leg called allo ſartorius. 
SARTORIUS, 


See the article 


FASICULUS, in medicine, denotes a hand- 


ful, or according to ſome, as much as 
can be taken up between the finger and 
the thumb. 


FASCINATION, a kind of witchcraft or - 


enchantment ſuppoſed to operate by the 
influence either of the eye or tongue. 
To the firſt kind of faſcination, Virgil 
alludes in his third eclogue, ci quis 
teneros oculus mibi faſcinat agnas. To 
the ſecond, in his ſeventh eclogue, in 
theſe lines. | 
Aut, fi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare 
frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua ſuturo. 
aggots of 

imall wood of about a foot diameter and 
ſix feet long, bound in the middle and at 
both ends, They are uſed in raifing bat- 
teries, making chandeleers, in filling up 
the moat to facilitate the paſſage to the 
wall, in binding the ramparts where the 
earth is bad, and in making parapets of 
trenches to ſcreen the men, 

70 Faſcineq 
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Faſcines are ſometimes pitched over, to Fasr- pars, thoſe appointed, by publie 


be thrown upon the enemies works in 


The 


order to ſet them on fire, difter 


from fauciſſons, being made of ſmall 
wood, whereas the ſauciſſons are made 


of branches of trees. 
SAUCI1SSON, 


See allo faſcines ſupported by a chande- 
leer in plate XCVII. fig. 2. 


See the article 


FAsHlON, a term uſed among artificers 


in ney and ſilver, for the trouble, time, 
and labour employed in a piece of work. 
It is hy the faſhion that workmen's wages 
are regulated, 


FASHION-PLECES, in the ſea- language, are 


two compaſſing pieces of timber, into 
which is fixed on each fide the tranſom. 
See the article TRANSOM. 


FASSE I'S, or FACETS, among jewellers. 


See the article FACETS. - 


FAST), or FASTING, in general, denotes 


the abſtinence from food ; but is more 


particularly uſed for ſuch abſtinence on a 


religious account. 

Solemn faſts have been obſerved in all 
ages and nations, eſpecially in times of 
mourning and affliction, 

Among the Jews, the calamitics for 
which faſting was enjoined, were a ſiege, 


the ſword, peſtitence, locuſts, the cater- 
p ook diſeaſes, famine, and the like. 


pon theſe days, they wore ſack cloth 
next. the ſkin, their cloaths were rent, 
and they wore no ſhoes : they likewiſe 


ſprinkled aſhes upon their heads, and 


neither waſhed their hands, nor anointed 
their bodies with oil, as uſual. 

The Greeks and Romans, and, in ſhort, 
every nation of antiquity, had their ſtated 
as well as occational faitz, 


ſolemn taſts, Bix. weekly and annually ; 
the former being oblerved every Wed- 
neiday and Friday, and the latter, dur- 
ing lent. See the article LENT. 

The church of England, greek and ro- 
man - churches, Se. have likewile their 
ſtated and occaſional faſts. But, by a 


_ ſtatute o queen Elizabeth, it is enacted, 
that wholoever 'y preaching, teaching, 


writing, Sc. affirms it to he neceſſary to 
abſtain from fleſh, tor the faving of the 
ſoul of man, or for the ſervice of God, 
ſhall be puniſhed as a ipreader of falle 
news, 

Faſting is lixewiſe enjoined by the maho- 
metan religion, witneſs their ramadan or 
lem ; an even the pagans of India have 
ſeveral remarkable faſts. See the article 
RamMADAN, 


authority, to be obſerved in faſting ang 
humiliation. 


FAST-GROUND, or FAST-COUNTRy, a. 


mong miners, denotes the ſame with ſhelt. 
See the article SHELF, 


FASTERMANS, among our ſaxon ance. 


tors, were pledges or bondtmen, who 
were anſwerable for each others good be- 
haviour. 


FAS TI, in roman antiquity, the calendar 


wherein were expreſſed the ſeveral day; 
of the year, with their feaſts, games, and 
other ceremonies. 
There were two ſorts of faſti, the greater 
and leſs; the former being diſtinguiſhed 
' by the appellation fafti magiſtrales, and 
the latter by that of fafft calendares. 
The greater faſti contained the ſeaſts, 
with every thing relating to religion and 
the magiſtrates. 
The leffer were again diſtinguiſhed into 
the city and country faſti, 1 adapted to 
the people for whom they were deſigned. 
In all theſe faſti, the court- days, or tholz 
whereon caules might be heard and de- 
termined, were marked with the letter F, 
theſe days were called fafti, from a, 
to ſpeak or pronounce ; and the other 
days, not marked with this letter, were 
called nefaſti. 


Fas TI CONSULARES, was alſo a tablet or 


chronicle, wherein the ſeveral years were 

© denoted by the reſpective conſuls, with 

_ the principal events that happened during 

- their conſulſhip. And hence, the term 

faſti is ſtill applied to the archives and 

ublic regiſters of a nation. 

FASTIGIUM, in architecture, the ame 

with pediment. See PEDIMENT. 


The antient chriſtians had two forts of FAT, in anatomy, an oleaginous or buty- 


raceous matter, ſecreted from the blood, 
and filling up the cavity of the adipoſe cell. 
Fat, properly and diſtinctiy fo called, 1 
not ſecreted trom glandules, but from the 
little arteries of the adipoſe membrane. 
Authors diſtinguiſh it into two kinds, 
which they exprels by the words fevum 
or adeps, and pinguedo. See the articles 
SEVUM and PINGUEDO. 
According to this diſtinction, there is no 
ſuch thing as ſevum or hard fit in 
the human body, its fat being all of hat 
ſort expreſſed by pinguedo, of ſoft and 
oily. That this oleaginous matter has 
a circulatory motion, or an egrets into 
the veins, is very evident from the ſudden 
coniumption of it in many diſeaſes, and 
from its vaſt diminution by exercule or 


labour . 
The 


he, FAILOPLAN TUBE. 
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The uſes of fat are, 1. To ſerve as a 
kind of covering to the body, in order to 
defend it from cold and other injuries, 
2. To defend the more tender and ſen- 
ſible parts from being too ſtrongly velli- 
cated by the falts, 3. To preſerve in 
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FAT 


of capacity. Thus a fat of iſinglaſs con» 
tains trom 34 hundred weight to 4 hun- 
dred weight; a fat of unbound books, 
half a maund or four bales; of wire, 
from 20 to 25 hundred weight; and of 
yarn, from 220 to 221 bundles, 


good order the flexion of the muſcles, of FATE, fatum, denotes an inevitable neceſ- 


the cutis, and of the other parts between 
and about which it is placed. 4. To 
facilitate the motions of ſome om as 
the eyes, jaws, Sc. 5. To fill up a 
number of empty interſticial ſpaces, and 
by that means to add greatly to the ſym- 
metry and beauty of the parts; as is evi- 
dently the caie in the face, the neck, &c. 
and to facilitate the diſtenſion of the parts, 
the ſpaces between which it thus fills up. 
There is evidently a great ule of the tat 
about the vagina, the anus, the oſſa iſchii, 
and pudenda ; which filling up many 
large ſpaces there, gives way greatly in 
the diſtenſion of thoſe parts in the exclu- 
hon of the fœtus, and even of the harder 
excrements. 6, To prevent tne painful 
preſſure and attrition of the parts, parti- 
cularly in the ſoles of the ſeet, the nates, 
and other the like parts; in all which the 
fat is copiouſly diſpoſed, and ſerves in the 
place of a cuſhion for the muſcular fleſh 
to reſt upon. 7. And, finally, there is 
great reafon to ſuppoſe, that when the 
body does not receive nouriſhment in the 
uſual way, the regreſs of the fat into the 
veins ſupplies that defect, 

The fat of ſeveral animals, as a gooſe, 
dog, viper, bear, and even that of man- 
kind, are met with preſcribed in the in- 
tention of ſuppuratives and digeſtives ; 


lity depending upon a luperior cauſe, 
The Greeks called it £14@ap/atyn, As it were 
a chain or neceſſary ſeries of things in- 
diſſolubly linked together. It is alſo 
uſed to exprels a certain unavoidable de- 
ſignation of things, by which all agents, 
both neceſſary and voluntary, are ſway- 
ed and directed to their ends. See the 
article NECESSITY. 

In this laſt ſenfe,. fate is diſtinguiſhed 
into, 1. Aſtrological, ariſing from the 
influence and poſition of the heavenly 
bodies, which (it is ſuppoſed) give laws 
both to the elements and mixed bodies, 
and to the wills ot men. 2. Sto:cal fate, 
defined by Cicero an order or ſeries of 
cauſes, wherein cauſe being linked to 
cauſe, each produces another, and thus 
all things — from one prime cauſe. 
To this fate, the ſtoics jubject even the 
gods. | 

Fate is divided by later authors into phy- 
ſical and divine. 

Phyſical fate, is an order and ſeries of na- 
tural cauſes appropriated to their effects. 
By this fate it is that fire warms, bodies 
communicate motion to each other, Sc. 
and the effects of it are all the events and 
phznomena of nature. See NATURE. 
Divine fate, is what is more uſually called 
providence. Sce PROVIDENCE. 


for being of a penetrating nature, they FATES, parce, in mythology. See the 


are ſuppoſed to diſſolve and rarify the in- 


article Pa RC. 


cloſed humours, and bring them to what FATHER, a term of relation denoting a 


is called maturity. See SUPPURATIVES 
and RIPENERS. 2 
The beit way of preparing fat for medi- 
cinal uſe, is to free it from ſkins, veins, 
fibres, &c, and after waſhing it till it be- 
comes unbloody, to melt, ſtrain, and pre- 
ſerve it from air. 

Far, in the ſea - language, ſignifies the ſame 
with broad. Thus a ſhip is ſaid to have 
a fat quarter, if the truſſing in or tuck of 
her quarter be deep. 

Far is alſo uſed for ſeveral utenſils, as, 1. 
A great wooden veſſel, uſed for the mea- 
ſuring of malt, and containing a quarter 
or eight buſhels, 2. A large brewing- 
veſſel, uſed by brewers to run their wort 
in. 3. A leaden pan or veſſel for the 
making of ſalt at Droitwich, 

Far likewiſe denotes an uncertain meaſure 


perſon who hath begot a child. 
By the laws of Romulus, a father had an 
unlimited power over his children. A- 
mongſt the Lacedemonians, as we learn 
in Arittotle's politics, the ſatner of three 
children was excuſed from the duty of 
mounting guard for the ſecurity of the 
city; and a father of four children, was 
exempted from every public burden. The 
poppzan law amongſt the Romans, 
ranted many noble privileges to the fa- 
Hes of three children, amongſt which 
one was, that he ſhould be excuſed from 
civil offices, and that the mother ſhould 
have liberty, in her father's life-time, to 
make a will, and manage her ettate with- 
out the authority of tutors. 


Natural FATHER, is he who has illegiti- 


mate children. 
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FAV 
FATHER IN LAW, is a perſon who has 


married a woman, who has children by 
a tcrmer marriage. 


Crand-FATHER. See GRAND-FATHER, 

FATHER, in theology, is uſed in ſpeaking 
of the firſt perſon of the trinity. See the 
article 'T TINTY., 

FATHER is allo uſed in ſpeaking of ſpiritual 
and moral things. Thus, Abraham is 
called the father of the faithful]. 

FATHER in church-hiſtory, is applied to 
antient authors who have preſerved in 
their writings the tradition of the church. 

nus St. Chryſoſtom, S. Baſil, Sc. are 
called Greek fathers, and St. Auguſtine 
a d St. Ambroſe latin fathers. No au- 
thor who wrote later than the tweltth 
century is dignified with the title of 
Fatner. 

FATHER is alſo a title of honour given to 
prelates and dignitaries of the church, to 
the ſuperiors of convents, to congre- 
gations of eceleſiaſtics, and to perfons 
venerable for their age or quality, Thus 
we lay the right reverend father in 
God, the father general of the bene- 
dictines, the fathers of the council of 
Nice, {ather of his country, Sc. 

Dif. de Trewoux. 

FATHER-LASHER, a name given by the 
people of Cornwall to a tiſh of the cottus- 
kind, with the upper jaw longeſt, and a 
prickly head. See Corrus. 

FATHOM, a long meaſure containing 
ſix feet, chiefly uted at fea for meatur- 

ing the length of cables and cordage. 

FA*TNESS. See the article CORPULENCY., 

FAI TENING of oxen, horſe, ſwine, 
poultry, &-. in huſbandry. See the ar- 
ticles Ox, HoxsE, Sc. 

FATUUS 1cx15, in phyſiology, a meteor, 
otherwiſe called will with a wiſp. See the 
article WILL. 

FAUCON, or FALCON. See FALCON. 

FAUCONET, or FALCONET. See the 
article FALCON, 

FAVIFORM, in general, ſomething re- 
ſembling a honey-comb. Surgeon; give 

this appellation to certain ulcers, which 
emit a {anies thro” little holes, eſpecially 
in the head, See HoxEVY- Sour. 

'FAVISSZE, in antiquity, were according 

to Feſtus and Gellius, ciſterns to keep 

water in; but the faviſſe in the capital 
at Rome were dry ciſterns, or ſubterra- 
neous cella s, where they laid up the 
old ſtitues, broken veſſels, and other 
things uſed in the temple. Theſe were 
n. uen the tame with what in forme of the 
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modern churches are called the arcliive, 
and treaſury. 


FAUNALIA, in roman antiquity, three 


annual feſtivals in honour of the God 
Faunus, the hrit of which was obleryeq 
on the ides cf February; the ſecond on 
the 16th of the calends of March; and 
the third on the nones of December, 
The principal facrifices on this occaſion 
were lambs and kids. Faunus was x 
deity of the Romans only, being whol!; 
unknown to the Greeks. Virgil make; 
him a God of oracles and predictions. 
Horace calls him the guardian and pry. 
tector of men and wit, and recommend; 
to him the care of his eftate. O1id 
repreſents this deity with horns on 
his head, and crowned with the pine-tree, 
It is ſuppoſed the roman Faunus was tie 
{ame with the greek Pan. 


FAUNS, fauni, a kind of rural deities, 


among the antient Romans, reprelented 
with horns on their heads, ſharp pointed 
ears, and the reſt of their bodies like 
goats; they were the {ons of Faunus. See 
the preceding article. 

The Fauni, when they met any perſon, 
would terrify and ſtupify him with thei; 
very looks; and were the frequent caui 
of miſcarriages to big-bellied women: 
they were thought to inhabit the woods 
together with the nymphs and ſatyrs. 


FAVORITO, in muſic, as chere favorits, 


a chorus, in which are employed th: 
beſt voices and inſtruments, to ling th: 
recitatives, play the ritornella's, Cc. 
this is otherwiſe called the little chorus, 
or choro recitante. See RECITANTE. 


FAUQUEMONT, in geography. See the 


article VAILIKEN BURG. 


FAUSSE-BRAYE, in fortification, a {m1!} 


rampart without the true one, about 
three or four fathom wide, and bord-1ed 
with a parapet and banquette, 
The detign of a fauſle-braye is to de- 
fend the fofle : it is not reckoned jo ue. 
ful, where there is a dry moat, becav'e 
the beſieged may make 3 works ter 
the defence of it than a fauſſe · braye, uch 
as traverſes, ſcillons and coffers; but in 
places ſurrounded with a wet ditch, 2 
tauſſe braye is more uſeſul, provided it 
be made only before the curtin and 
flanks ; for lying low, it cannot be 
ealily hurt by the enemies cannon, aud 
it defends the ſoſſe better, becauſe of 'ts 
low ſituation, than the true rampart, uch 
on account of its height cannot ſo wel 
diſ:over the folle ; tauſle-brayes ought 
nevd 
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eſpecially in places faced with brick, or 
fone, becauſe the breach being generally 
made in the face, the ruins and rubbith 
of the rampart are ſtopped in the fauſſe- 
braye, which facilitates the aſcent of the 
breach, and in places lined with brick 
or ſtone, the pieces of ſtone or brick fly 
among the ſoldiers that are in the fauſſe- 
braye. See FORTIFICATION, 

FAWN, among ſportſmen, a buck, or 
doe, of the firſt year; or the young one 
of the buck's breed in its firſt year. 

FAYAL, one of the Azores-iſlands. See 
the article AZORES. 

FE, or St. Fe, the capital of New Mexico: 
welt long. 109“, north lat. 36®, 

St. Fe de bagota, the capital of the king- 
dom of New Granada: welt long. 73”, 
north lat. 4. 

It is an archbiſhopric and the ſeat of the 
governor of the province, c. 

St. Fk is allo a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada, ſituated on the river 
Xemil: weſt lon. 30 4c, north lat. 37 20/, 

Se. Ex is alſo the capital of a province of 
the ſame name, in Terra firma in ſouth 
America, fituated on the river of St. 
Martha, 200 miles ſouth of Cartha- 
gena: weſt long. 779, north lat. 7? 
25. 

FEALTY, in law, an oath taken on the 
admittance of any tenant, to be true 
to the lord of whom he holds his land : 
by this oath the tenant holds in the freeſt 
manner, on account, that all who have 
fee, hold per fidem & fiduciam, that is, by 
fralty at the leaſt. 

This fealty, at the firſt creation of it, 
bound the tenant to fidelity, the breach 
of which was the loſs of his fee, It has 
been divided into general and ſpecial : 
general, that which is to be performed 
by every ſubject to his prince; and ſpecial, 
required only of ſuch as, in reipect of 
their fee, are tied by oath to their lords. 
To all manner of tenures, except tenancy 
at will, and frank-almoign, fealty is in- 
cident, though it chiefly belongs to 
copyhold eſtates, held in fee and for 
lite. The form of this oath by ſtat. 
17 Ed. II. is to run as follows. I 
« A. B. will be to you my lord D. true 
« and faithful, and bear to you faith 
1% for the lands and tenements which I 
* hold of you, and I will truly do and 
perform the cuſtoms and ſervices that 


* God,” 


* I ought to do to you, So help me 
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never to be made before the faces, FEAST, or FesT1val. in a religious 


FEA 


ſenſe, is a day of feaſting and thankſ- 
giving. 
Among the antients, feaſts were inſti- 
tuted upon various accounts, but eſpe- 
cially in memory of ſome favourable in- 
terpoſition of providence. Thus, the 
Jews had their feaſts of paſſover, pen- 
tecoſt, and tabernacles ; the Greeks, their 
cerealia, panathenza, Ec. and the Ro- 
mans, their ſaturnalia, ambarvalia, Sc. 
See PASSOVER, CEREALIA, Ec. 
In the antient Chriſtiana church, beſides 
the high feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
Pentecoſt, Annunciation, Sc. there 
were others inſtituted in honour of the 
apoſtles and martyrs : all which are re- 
tained by the church of England. See 
the articles CHRISTMAS, EASTER, Fe. 
In the church of Rome, there are double, 
half-double, and fimple feaſts almoſt 
without number. The name of double 
feaſts is given to ſuch whoſe ſervice is 
fuller and more folemn than the reſt, 
which likewiſe conſtitntes the difference 
between the others; the churches being 
embelliſhed, and the altars adorned, ac- 
cording to the rank which each (aint holds 
in his reſpective church. All high feſti- 
vals have an octave, conſiſting of the 
_ itlelf, and the ſeven 13 
ays. 
In Italy, certain feſtivals are celebrated 
ſolely by the lovers of that country. 
When a lover wants to give his miſtreſs 
the higheſt teſtimony of his gallantry, 
he immediately makes her the idol of 
his devotion 3 procuring veſpers, and 
even maſſes, to be ſaid in her honour. 
For tiis purpoſe he makes choice of the 
feſtival of ſome ſaint whoſe name ſhe 
bears; and though the ſaint has the 
ſame name, they manage matters ſo, 
that the devotion of the feltival is plainly 
relative to the lover's miſtreſs. 
The four quarterly feaſts, or ſtated times, 
whereon rent on leaſes is uſually reſerved 
to be paid, are Lad day, or the an- 
nunciation of the bleſſed virgin Mary, or 
25th of March; the nauvity of St. 
John the Baptiſt, held on the 24th of 
June ; the feaſt of St. Michael the arch- 
angel, on the 2gth of September ; and 
Chriſtmas, or rather of St. Thomas the 
apoſtle, on the 21ſt of December. See 
the article ANNUNCIATION, &c. 


FEATHER, in phyfiology, a general 


name for the covering of birds ; it bein 
common to all the animals of this claſs 
| | - W 


FEB 


to have their whole body, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of it, covered with feathers 
or plumage. 

There are two ſorts of feathers found on 
birds, wiz. the ſtrong and hard kind, 
called quills, found in the wings and 
tail; and the other plumage, or ſoft 
feathers, ſerving for the detence and 
ornament of the whole body. All birds, 
ſo far as yet known, moult the feathers 
of their whole body yearly. 
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February derived its name from Febryz 
2 feaſt held by the Romans in this month, 
in behalt of the manes of the deceaſed, 
at which ceremony ſicrifices were per. 
formed, and the laſt offices were paid 
to the ſhades of the defunct. 

February in a common year, conſiſts on! 
of twenty-eight days, but in the biſſex- 
tile year, it has twenty-nine, on account 
of the intercallary day, added that year, 
See the article BisskEXTILE. 


Feathers make a conſiderable article of FECIALES, or FotCtALEs, a college of 


commerce, as ſerving for beds, writing- 
pens, &c. Thole for beds pay, on im- 
portation, 21. 3s. 17 8d. and draw back 
x1. os. 3d. Oftrich»feathers, if dreſſed, 
pay 7s. 878d. the pound, but if un- 
dreſſed only 3s. 10*2_d; drawing back 
in the former caſe, 6s. 9d. and in the 
latter, 3s. 41d. 

'FEATHER-BED. See the * BED. 
Feather- beds, whether old or new, pay, 
on importation, each 10s. 342,d. and 
drawback gs. on exporting them. 

FEATHER, in the manege, a fort of natural 

frizling of the hair, which in ſome parts 
riſes above the reſt, reſembling the tip of 
an ear of corn. This er moſt 
frequently, between the eyes; and if 
lower, it is a ſign of a weak ſight. 
A feather upon a horſe's neck, is called 
a roman feather z being a row of hair 
turned back, and forming a mark like a 
fword-blade near the mane, 

Mid-FEATHER, in the ſalt- works, the par- 
tition in the middle of the furnace, which 
it divides into two chambers. See the ar- 
ticle SALT-MAKING. 

FPeATHER-EDGED, among carpenters, an 
appellation given to planks or boards, 
which have one fide thicker than the 
other. 

FEATHER, or Cut a FEATHER. See Cur. 

Prince's FEATHER, a plant otherwiſe called 
amaranth. See the article AMaRANTH. 

FEAZING, in the fea-language, ſignifies 
the ravelling out of any great rope, or 
cable, at the end. 

FEBRIFUGE, in medicine, an appellation 
given to fach medicines as mitigate, or 
remove a fever. Theſe medicines are 
otherwiſe termed antifebrilia. Febrifuge 
is alſo a name for the centaurium minus. 

FEBRIS, FEveR, in medicine. See the 
article FEVER. 

FEBRUARY, in chronology, the ſecond 
month of the year, reckoning from Ja- 
nuary, firſt added to the calendar of 
Romulus by Numa Pompilius, 


FECUNDITY, 


prieſts inſtituted at Rome by Numa, 
conſiſting of twenty perſons, ſelefed 
out of the beſt families. Their buſine;; 
was to be arbitrators of all matters re. 
lating to war and peace, and to be the 
guardians of the public faith, It is pro- 
bable that they were ranked among the 
officers of religion, to procure them the 
more deference and authority, and to 
render their perſons more ſacred among 
the people. If the commonwealth had 
received any injury from a foreign (tate, 
they immediately diſpatched theſe officers 
to demand ſatisſaction, who, if they 
could not procure it, were to atteſt the 
Gods againſt the people and country, and 
to denounce war : otherwiſe they con- 
firmed the alliance, or contracted a new 


one, which they ratified by ſacrificing a 


hog. 
FECULA, or FACULA, in pharmacy, 


See the article F&CULA. 


FECULENT, or FACULENT. See the 


article FECULENT. 
or FOECUNDITY, the 
ſame with fertility. See FERTILITY. 


FEE, in law, ſignifies a certain allowance 


to phyſicians, barriſters, attornies, and 
other officers, as a reward for their 
yon and labour. 

f a perſon refuſe to pay an officer his 
due fees, the court will grant an attach- 
ment againſt him, to be committed till 
the fees are paid ; and an attorney may 
bring an action of the caſe for his tees, 
againſt the client that retained him in 
his cauſe. 


FEE allo denotes a ſettled perquilite of 


public officers, payable by thoſe who 
employ them, 
The fees due to the officers of the 
euſtom-houſe, are expreſly mentioned 
in a ſchedule, or table, which is hung 
in public view in the ſaid office, and 
in all other places where the ſaid fees are 
to be paid or received, And, if any 
officer ſhall offend, by acting contrary 
to the regulations therein _— 
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mall forfeit his office and place, and be 
for ever after incapable of any office in 
the cultom- houle. : 
The other public offices have likewiſe 
their ſettled tees, for the ſeveral branches 
of buſineſs tranſacted in them. 

FeE-ESTATE, that held by the benefit of 
another, and for which ſome ſervice, 
rent, or acknowledgment is paid to the 
chief lord, or ſuperior, in whom the mere 

ropricty of the ſoil always continues. 
Pet in Mt divided 9 abſolute and 
conditional. Abſolute, otherwiſe termed 
fee - ſimple, is where a perſon is ſeized of 
lands or tenements, to him and to his 
heirs for ever; whereas, fee-tail, or con- 
ditional fee, is where a perſon is ſeized 
of lands, with a limitation to him and 
the heirs of his body. A fee-ſimple is 
the largeſt eftate a perſon can have, and 
can be conveyed by no other expreſſion, 
but heirs for ever ; yet, in a will, which 
is more favoured than a grant, the inten- 
tion of the teſtator is more conſidered 
than the literal meaning of the words. 

FEE-FARM, 4 kind of tenure without 

homage, fealty, or other ſervice, except 
that mentioned in the feoffment; which 
is uſually the full rent, or at leaſt a 
fourth part of it. 
The nature of this tenure is, that if the 
rent be behind, and unpaid for two 
ears, then the feottor and his heirs may 
— an action tor the recovery of the 
lands. 

FEE EXPECTANT, See EXPECTANT, 

FEEDING of fb. See Fisn. 

FEELERS, in natural hiſtory, a name 
uſed by ſome for the horns of inſects. 
See the article HoxN. 

FEELING, one of the five external ſenſes, 
by which we obtain the ideas of ſolid, 
hard, ſoft, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, 
and other tangible qualities. 

This ſenſe is the coarſeſt, but at the fame 
time, the ſureſt of all others: it is beſides 
the moſt univerſal. We ſce and hear 
with ſmall portions of our body, but we 
feel with all. Nature has beſtowed that 
general ſenſation wherever there are 
nerves, and they are every where, where 
there is life. Were it otherwiſe, the 
parts diveſted of it might he deſtroyed 
without our knowledge. It ſeems that 
upon this account nature has pro- 
vided, that this ſenſation ſhould not re- 
m a particular organization. The 

ructure of the nervous papille is 
not abſolutely neceflary to it, The lips 
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of a freſh wound, the perioſteum, and 
the tendons, when. uncovered, are ex- 
tremely ſenſible without them. Theſe 
nervous extremities ſerve only to the 
pertection of feeling, and to diverlify 
ſenſation. 

Feeling is the baſis of all other ſenſations, 
All the nervous ſolids, while animated 
by their fluids, have this general ſenſation 
but the papillæ in the ſkin, thoſe of the 
fingers in particular, have it in a more 
exquiſite degree, fo perſectly, that they 
convey ſome notice of the figure of the 
bodies which they touch. 

The object of feeling is every body that 
has conſiſtency or ſolidity enough to 
move the ſurface of our Lin. It was 
neceſſary to perfect feeling, that the 
nerves ſhould form ſmall eminences, be- 
cauſe they are more eaſily moved by the 
impreſſion of bodies, than an uniform 
ſurtace. It is, by means of this ſtructure, 
that we are enabled to diſtinguiſh not 
only the ſize and figure of —— their 
hardneſs and ſoftneis, but alſo their heat 
and cold. 

Feeling is ſo uſeful a ſenſation, chat it 
ſupplies the office of the eyes, and in 
ſome ſenſe indemnifies us for their loſs. 

FEELING @ horſe, in the manege, is of 
two forts. 1, To feel a horle in the 
hand, is to obſerve, that the horſe be 
under ſubjection, by obeying the bit. 
2. To feel a horſe upon the haunches, is 
to obſerve, that he V or bends them. 

FEINT, in muſic, the ſame with dieſis. 
See the article Digs1s. 

FEINT, in fencing, a ſhew of making a 
thruſt at one part, in order to deceive 
the enemy, that you may really ſtrike 
him in another, 

A ſimple feint is a mere motion of the 
wriſt, without ſtirring the foot. 

FELAPTON, in logic, one of the fix 
moods of the third figure of ſyllogiims, 
wherein the firſt propoſition is an uni- 
verſal negative, the ſecond an univerſal. 
affirmative, and the third a particular 
negative, 

FELIN, a town of Livonia, about an 
hundred miles north eaſt of Riga. 

FELIS, in zoology, is uſed by — 
as the name of a large genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the feræ; the 
characters of which are theſe : the fore- 
teeth are ſmall, vuiuſe, and equal; the 
tongue is furniined with prickles, all 
pointing backwards; and the feet are 
tormed. for climbing, with claws which 

may 
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may be drawn in or exerted at the required each man's true ſhare of tha: 


exeature's pleaſure. gain ? 'The firſt operation for A's park 
To this genus belong the lion, tiger, of the gain will ſtand thus, 
leopard, cat, cat of the mountain, lynx, 961: 121::; 241: 31 = A's gain, 
and ounce. See LION, T1GER, &c. 961: 121:: 321: 41 = B's gain, 
FEL1s volLAxs, the FLYING-CAT, an g6l: 121:: gol: fl = C's gain. 
animal ſuppoled to be the fame with the Proof 31. +41. + 51. =221. the whole gain, 
flying 1quirrel. See SQUIRREL, That is, if the total of all their particu. 
FELIs ZIBETHICUS, the CIVET-CAT, See lar gains amounts to the whole gain, the 
the article ZIBETHICUM ANIMAL, work is true; if not, ſome miſtake has 


FELKIRK, a town of Auſtria, in Ger- been committed. 
many, thirty-five miles ſouth-caſt of FRLLOWSU IT ævith time, uſually called the 
Conſtance. Double Rule Felloacſbip, becaule every 
FELLING of timber. See Timers. man's money is to be conlidered with 
FELLOWS, in fortification, are fix pieces relation to the time of its continuance in 
of wood, each whereof form a piece of the joint ſtock. It is worked thus, 
an arch of fixty degrees, and joined all multiply each man's ſtock by the re- 
together, by dulleges, make an intire ſpective time he puts it in for, and add 
circle ; which with the addition of a all the products; the total of which 
nave, and twelve ſpokes, make the wheel muſt be your firſt number thro' all the 
of a gun carriage. Their thickneſs ulually Ratings : the gain or loſs the ſecond, as 
is the diameter of the ball of the gun before; and each man's particular ſtock, 
they ſerve for, and their breadth ſome- multiplied by its time, the third. 
thing more. Note, all the particular times (if not {4 
FELLOWSHIP, or COMPANY, in arith- given) muſt be reduced into one deno- 
metic, is when two or more. join their mination, i. e. all years, all months, all 
- ſtocks, and trade together, dividing their weeks, or all days, &c. SeeREDucCT10x. 
gain, or loſs, proportionably. Ex. I. A put into company g6el. {or 
Fellowſhip is either with or without eight months, B 25791. for ten months, 
time. Queſtions without time, or in the and C 7351. for fix months; they gained 
fingle rule of fellowſhip, as it is frequent roool. What ſhare of it muſt each have? 
- by called, are wrought by the following For the ſolution of this queſtion, pro- 
proportion. ceed as follows. A's ſtock 5601. x 8 its 
As the whole ſtock to the whole gain or time = 4480, B's ſtock 2791]. x 10 its 
Joſs, fo is each man's particular ſtock time = 2790, C's ſtock 7351. x 6 its 
to his particular ſhare of gain or loſs. tune = 4410, Then 4480 + 2790 + 
Example I. A, B, and C make a joint 4410 = 11680. Now, 1. To find A's 
ftock : A puts in 460l. B grol. and ſhare of the profit, ſtate thus. If 11680l. 
C 480l. they gain 3401. what part of it : 1000l, :: 44$ol. which being worked 


belongs to each? by the rule of three, the anſwer will be 
In order to the ſolution of this queſtion, 4831. 118. zd. for A's ſhare of the 
find the total of their joint ſtock, wiz. gain. 


A's ſtock 46ol. + B's ſtock 510l. + 2. For finding B's ſhare, ſtate thus, if 
C's ſtock 480]. = 1450l. the total ſtock, 116801, : 1000: : 2790]. and working as 
Then 1. To find A's ſhare of the gain, before directed, the anſwer will be 238!. 
ſtate as follows: If 14,0l. : 34ol.:: 178. 44d. ; 
460]. which being worked by the rule of 4. To find C's proportion of the gain, 
three, the anſwer will be zo07l. 17s. 24d. ſay, if 11680. : xocol. :: 44201. then 
for A's ſhare of the profit. working it by the rule of three, the 
2. B's ſhare of the gain, by ſtating true amount of his ſhare will appear to 
thus, if 1450). : 3401. :: 510l. and be 3771. 118. 44d. 
working by the rule of three, will be Ex. II. Three merchants, A, B, and C, 
found to be 1191. 118. 81d. enter into partnerſhip thus; A puts into 
3- C's ſhare will appear 1121. 11s. ofd. the ſtock 651. for eight months; B puts 
when worked as before, after having in 781. for twelve months; and C puts 
ſtated thus. If 1450. : 340l. :: 480l. in 841. for ſix months. With this joint 
Ex. II. Suppoſe three partners, A, B, and ſtock they traffic, and gain 166]. 125, 
C make a joint ſtock in this manner: A Nis required to find each man's ſhare of 
puts in 241. B 321. and C 4ol. in all g61. the gain PEN to his ſtock and 
with which they trade, and gain 12], + time of employing it. „ 
1. 
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1. A's ſtock 651. x 8 months, the dime it was employed = 520 
2. B's ſtock 781. x 12 months, the time it was employed = 936 
3. C's ſtock 841. x 6 months, the tune it was employed = 504. 
The ſum of all thoſe products is 1960 
Then, as before, the ſeveral propartions will ſtand thus: 


1960: 166,6:: 520: 44, $ = 441. 
1960: 166,6::936: 79,56 = 791. 
1960: 166,6;: 504: 42,84 = 421. 


48. for A's ſhare. 
118. 21d. for B's ſhare. 
16s. 9 d. for C's ſhare. 


The whole gain = 1661. 


FELL-WORT, a plant more uſually call- 
ed gentian. See the article GENTIAN. 


FELO DE SE, in law, a perſon that deli- 


berately lays violent hands on himſelf, 
and is the occaſion of his untimely death, 
whether by hanging, drowning, ſtabbing, 
ſhooting, or any other way. 

It is a {pecies ot felony, of which infants, 
ideots, Junatics, and perſons diſtracted by a 
diſeale, cannot be guilty, it being the will- 
ful and deliberate perpetration of ſelf- 
murder, that conſtitutes this crime. 

The goods and chattels, both real and per- 
ſonal, of a ſelo de fe, are forfeited to the 
king: however, the jury frequently ſave 
the forteiture, by finding their verdict lu- 
nacy; to which they are inclined, on a 
favourable interpretation, that it is im- 
poliible for a perſon in his ſenſes to do a 
thing ſo contrary to nature. 


FELON, in law, a perſon guilty of felony. 


See the article FELONY, 

FELON-WORT, in botany, the ſame with 
the ſolanum, or deadly nightſhade. 

FELONY, in law, a capital crime, next in 
degree to petit treaſon, and committed 
with an evil intention; ſuch are murder, 
theft, ſuicide, ſodomy, rape, Sc. dee 
the articles MURDER, THEFT, Ec. 
Felony is either by the common kaw, the 
civil law, or by ſtatute. 
Felony at common law is either againſt 
the lite ot a perſon, as murder, man- 
flaughter, felo de ſe, and te detendendo; 
againſt his goods, as larceny and robbery ; 
againſt his habitation, as burglary, arion, 
and houle breaking; or, laſtly, againſt 
public juſtice, by breach of priton, reicue, 
and eſcape, &c. 
Piracy, and rebbery and murder on the 
lea, is felony both by the civil-law, and 
by ſtatute, See the articles MURDER, 
BuRGLaRY, RoBBERY, &c. 
There are ulually reckoned two forts of 
felony, one lighter, and ſuch as for the 
firſt offence may be allowed benefit of 
clergy ; which the other, or greater, may 
not. See the article CLERGY. 
Feloay is puniſhable with loſs of life and 
of lands not intailed, alle of goods and 
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chattels. It alſo corrupts blood, unleſs 
the ſtatute, making an offence to be te- 
lony, ordains it ſhall be otherwiſe, as 
{ome ſtatutes do. 

FELT), in commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, de- 

riving all its conſiſtence merely from be- 
ing fulled, or wrought with lees and fize, 
without either ſpinning or weaving. 
Felt is made either of wool alone, or of 
wool and hair. Thoſe of french make, 
3+ yards long, and 11 broad, for cloaks, 
pay each 21. 14s. 1,329, on importa- 
tion, and draw back 14. 128. 3 d. on 
exporting them again. 

FELTRI, a town of Italy, ſabje& to Ve- 
nice, thirty-five miles north of Padua. 
FELUCCA, in ſea-affairs, a little veſſel 
with fix oars, frequent in the Mediterra- 
nean, which has this peculiarity, that its 
elm may be applied either in the head cr 

ſtern, as occaſion requires. 

FEMALE, fa&mina, a term peculiar to 
animals, ſignifying that ſex which con- 
ccives and generates its young within it- 
ſelf, See SEX and GENERATION. 
Females differ in many reſpeRs, beſides 
ſex, from males: in molt quadrupeds 
they are ſmaller and weaker ; but, in birds 
of prey, the reverſe of this generally holds. 
See the article MALE. 

FEMALE is alſo applied, figuratively, to 
things without life, from the reſemblance 
they bear to the females of animals: 
thus we ſay, a female ſcrew, female 
flower, Sc. See SCREW, FLOWER, Sc. 

FEMME cover, in law, a married 
woman. See the article COVERTURE. 

FEMME SOLE, an unmarried woman, whoſe 

debts, contraſted before marriage, be- 
come thoſe of her huſband afcer it, 
A femme ſole merchant, is where 2 wo- 
man, in London, uſes a trade alone, 
without her huſband, on which account 
ſhe ſhall be charged without him, 

FEMININE, or FOEMININE, in gram- 
mar, one of the genders of nouns. See 
the article GENDER, 

The feminine gender ſerves to intimate 
that the noun belongs to the female. In 
latin, the feminine gender is moſt com- 
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moniy diſtinguiſhed by the article hec, 
as it is in the greek by the article 3. In 
the french the article la commonly denotes 
this gender; but we have no ſuch di- 
ſtinction by articles in theengliſh language. 


FEMUR, os femoris, in anatomy, the 


thigh-bone, | 

This is the longeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in 
the whole human frame. In its upper 
extremity is to be obſerved a very large 
head, and in this head a cavity deſtined 


for the ligamentum rotundum, by means 


6 


of which it is fixed in the acetabulum, 
and its luxation upwards prevented. To 
its neck is affixed a robuſt annular liga- 
ment, which contains the head and neck 
of the bone as it were in a cale : it is ob- 
ſerveable, that the progreſs of this neck 1s 
not ſtraight but oblique, nearly horizon- 
tal, and turning ſomewhat outward, be- 
ing the contrivance of nature for keeping 
the thighs atunder, by which means we 
tread the firmer; and, by this ſituation of 
the neck of this bone allo, ſeveral muſcles 
have a much more commodious inſertion 
than could otherwiſe have been poſſible. 
Next, may be remarked the ſpongy ca- 
vernous ſtructure of this extremity of the 
bone, by reaſon of which it is leſs liable 
to fractures, eſpecially in this part: the 
apertures tor the ingreſs of ſeveral veſſels 
are allo obſervable; and there are two 
apophyles, called trochanters, which ſerve 
for the inſertion of the muſcles of the 
thigh, and which, together with the head, 
become, before puberty, diſtin epiphy- 
ſes. In the lower extremity of the femur 
ve obſerve two heads, with a cavity be- 
tween them, for the articulation with the 
tibia ; allo a poſterior cavity intended to 
give ſafe paſſage to the vellels of the tibia ; 
there is, beſides, an interior cavity, for 
the placing of the patella: and laſtly, 
twocondyles, or tubercles, place d near the 
heads, and ſerving for a fixed point to the 
origin of the muſcles, which are to move 
the foot. In the exterior part of theſe we 
obſerve a peculiar depreſſion, and often a 
ſingle ſela mode bone; and ſometimes 
there is alſo found another of thele in the 


other tubercle : this uſually, however, 


happens ip old ſubjects, The whole ex- 
tremity of tie femur, is ſeen, quite to the 
age oi puberty, a perfectly diſtinct cpi- 
phyſis. In the body of the thigh- bone it 
1s remarked. that the anterior ſurface is 


convex, but the poſterior ſomewhat con- 


ca'e. the obliquity of this part of the 
body is fingular : its ipine is remarkable, 
as is allo its great cavity for containing 
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the marrow. The ſtrength and fu meg 
of this bone are ſurpriſingly great; hence 
the ule of the thigh-bone is to ſupport and 
ſuſtain the weight of the whole body, and 
its moveable articulation at the head gives 
way to the eaſy motion of the body, while 
the fect are unmoved. 

FEN, a place overflowed with water, or 
abounding with bogs. See the articles 
Bog and DRAINING, 

Fens are either made up of 1 congeries 
of bogs, or conſiſt of a — of pools 
or lakes with dry ſpots of land intermix- 
ed, like to many little iſlands. 

Several ſtatutes have heen made for the 
draining ot tens, chiefly in Kent, Cam- 
bridgeſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Lincoly- 
ſhire ; and by a late act, 1 Geo. II. 
commiſſioners ſhall be appointed for the 
effectually draining and preſerving of the 
tens in the iſle ot Ely, who are autho. 
rized to make drains, dams, and proper 
works thereon ; and they may charge the 
landholders therein with a yearly acre- 
tax, and in default of payment ſell the 
defaulter's lands. 

FENCE, in country-affairs, a hedge, wall, 
ditch, bank, or other incloture, made 
around gardens, woods, corn-fields, Sc. 
The chief reaſon why woodlands and 
plantations ſo ſeldom proſper, is in a great 
maeaſure owing to the negle& of fencing 
them round, to keep out the cattle. This 
neglect prevails much in the northern parts 
of this iſland, though the uſe of fences is 
certainly more neceſſary there than in the 
ſouth, asthe lands require more ſhelter and 
warmth, There are ſeveral ways of fencing 
lands, but the uſual is that of hedging 
it with either white or black thorn, crab, 
holly, alder, or furze, &c. See HEDGE. 
But the beſt, and probably the cheapeſt, 
conſidering the duration and goodnels of 
it, where Fat {tones are not to be had, is, 
in a graſſy place, to dig turf, a ſpit or 
near a ſpit deep, the brea th of your 
ſpade, and about four or five inches thick: 
lay thele turf with the graſs outward, 
even by a line on one fide, and on the 
backſide of theſe lay another row of turt, 
leaving a foot ſpuce of folid ground on the 
outiide, to prevent the bank from flipping 
in, if the ground ſhould any way be taul- 
ty : on the outſide of which you may 
make a ditch of what breadth or depth 
you plcaſe ; or you may lower the ground 
on each ſide with a ſmall ſlope, two fect 
deep, by which means you will have no 
lois of paſture by the fence, becauſe it will 
bear gratis on both ſides. Then, * 
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the earth that comes out of the ditches or 
Roped places, fill the middle of the bank 
level with the turf on each fide, and then 
lay two more rows of turt upon the firſt, 
and then fill it again as before : this do, 
till your bank be four feet high, or of 
what height you pleaſe, only your foun- 
dation muſt be always broader the higher 
you raiſe it, You muſt obſerve on each 
fide to give a ſmall flope to the bank, 10 
as to make the top about three feet wide, 
upon which plant quick,. maxing on the 
top a little hollow, to keep as much of 
the rain to the quick as you can. Be ſure 
to plant the quick about a foot or more in 
depth, by which means you will have a 
fence fix feet high, behdes the hedge on 
it, Which will, in a very dry time, be 
always green on, both ſides, like a green 
wall, make a pleatant tence, and keep all 
ſorts of catile within their bounds, 

In Devonſlure they build two Hone walls, 
firſt ſetting two edgeways, and then one 
between, and as it riſes filling the inter- 
val or coffer with earth, to any height 
and breadth at pleature. 
neateſt and moſt laving ſence whatever, 
where they & * be lupplied with abund- 
ance of flatry ones. Upon theſe banks 
they not only plant quick-tets, but tunber 
trees that thrive exccedingly. 

In Cornwal the huſbandmen ſecure their 
woods and lands with high mounds, on 
which they plant acorns, ſo that the roots 
of their ſprouts bind in the leſſer mould, 
and form a double and durable tence. 

FENCE-MONTH, the month wherein deer 

begin to fawn, during which it is un- 
lawful to hunt in the foreſt. 
It commences fifteen days before mid- 
ſummer, and ends fifteen days after it. 
This month, by antient foreſters, is call- 
ed defence-month. There are alſo certain 
fence-months, or ſeaſons, for fiſh as well 
as wild beaſts, as appears by ſtat, Weſt. 
13 Geo. II. 

FENCING, the art of making a proper 
ule of the ſword, as well for attacking an 
enemy, as for detending one's felt. 
Fencing is a genteel exerciſe, of which no 
gentleman ought to be ignorant. It is 
learned by practiſing with foils, called in 
latin rudes, See the article FOIL, 
According to Pyrard, fencing is in fo 
high repute in the Eaſt-indies, that the 
greateſt noblemen and even princes teach 
N. 

Fencing is either ſimple or compound. 
Simple is that pertorn ed nimbly and off 
hand, on the ſame line. In this the 
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principal intention, in reſpect to the oſ- 
tenfive part, ſhould be to attack the ene. 
my in the moſt unguarded part; and in 
the defenſive, to parry or ward off the 
enemy's thruſts and blows. See the ar- 
Gr GUARD, THRUST, PARRYING, 
Compound fencing, on the offenſive part, 
includes all manner of arts to deceive the 
enemy, by making him leave the part 
unguarded which we want to attack ; 
ſuch are feints, appeals, ciaſhing and in- 
tangling of ſwords, half-thruits, Cc. 
And on the defenſive, to parry and thruſt 
at ihe ſame time. Trevoux. 

An appeal is a {imple thruſt, made by 
heating with the right toot in the ſame 
place. | 8 

FEND, in the ſea- language, imports the 
ſame as defend : thus, fending the boat, 
is ſaving it from being daſhed to pieces 
againſt the rocks, ſhore, ſhip's ſides. 
And hence 

FENDERS are pieces of old hawſers, 
cable-ropes, or billets ef wood, hung 
over the ſhip's ſides, to keep other ſhips 
from rubbing againſt and injuring her. 

FENDER-BOLTsS, or FEND-BOLTS. See 
the article BOLT. h 

FENDUE en pal, in heraldry, a croſs clove 
down in pale, that is, from top to bot- 
tom, and the two parts ſet at iome di- 
ſtance from each other. 

FENESTRA, in anatomy, a term applied 
to two openings or foramina within the 
ear, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
oval and the round feneſtra. The fene- 
ſtra ovalis leads to the veſtibule on which 
ſtands the ſtapes. The feneitra rotunda 
leads to the cochlea, and is cloſed by 
a membrane. See the articles EAR, 
STAPES, COCHLEA, Ec. 

FENESTRELLES, a town and fort of Pied- 
mont, fiſteen miles from Turin. 

FENNEL, faniculum, in botany. 
the article FOENLICULUM, — 
here are kept two very different ſorts of 
{ennel-ſeeds in the ſhops, called the com- 
mon fennel- ſeed and the ſweet fennel- ſeed. 
The common kind is of a ſharp, biting, 
and pungent taſte; whereas the fweet 
kind is not only larger and more beauti- 
ful, but of a plealant aromatic ſweetiſh 
taite, with nothing of the . of 
the other. Sweet fennel-ſeed is account» 
ed carminative and attenuant, and con- 
ſulerably diuretic and ſulorific, and re- 
commended as a ſpecific in the meaſles, 
imall-pox, and malignant fevers, It is 
alto on ingredient many of the offidinal 
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compoſitions, and 
clyſters. | 
Fennel-roots are of the number of the five 
opening ones of the ſhops, and preſcribed 
in the ſame intentions with the ſeeds. 
They are likewiſe ſaid to be great anti- 
nephritics. 


FENNEL-FLOWER, a plant known among 


botaniſts by the name of nigella. 
the article NIGELLA. 
FEXNNEL-GIANT, a plant alſo called ſerula. 
See the article FERULA. 
Hog's FENNEL, the engliſh name of the 


dee 


peucedanum. See PEUCEDANUM. 
Sweet FENNEL, in botany. See the article 
FiNOCHIA. 


Scorching FENNEL, a name given to the 
thapſia. Sce the article THAPSIA. 
FENUGREEK, or FOENUGREEK. 
the article FOENUGREEK. 
-FEOD, feodum, the fame with fee. See FEE. 
FEODAL and FroratorRyY. See the 
articles FEUDAL and FEUDATORY. 
FEOFFMENT, in law, is a gift or grant 
of any manors, meſſuages, lands, or te- 
ments to another in fee, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by delivery of ſei- 
fin, and pofleſhon of the eftate granted. 
A deed of feoffment is the molt antient 
* conveyance of lands, and is (aid in ſome 
meaſure to exceed the conveyance by fine 
and recovery, becauſe it clears all diſſei - 
fins, abatements, intruſions, and other 
wrongful eſtates, which neither a fine, 
recovery, nor bargain and fale by deed 
indented and inrolled, does. It alſo bars 
the ſeoffer from all collateral benefit, in 
reſpect to conditions, powers of icvoca- 
tion, writs of error, &c. and deſtroys 
contingent uſes. A feoffment however 
muſt not be made of ſuch things, wherecf 
livery and. ſeiſin may not be made; for 
no deed of feoffment is good to pais an 
eſtate, without livery of ſeiſin: ſo that if 
either of the parties die before livery, the 
feofiment becomes void. Nevertheleſs a 
Arcehold may be granted without livery, 
on the ſtatute of 27 Hen. VIII. by virtue 
of which a feofiment to the uſe of the 
feoffer or feofice, ſupplies the place ot 
livery and ſeiſin. 
A deed of feottment is always applied to 
ſome - corporeal and immoveable thing, 
and uſually conſiſts of the following parts, 
viz. the names and additions of the par- 
ties, the conſideration, the granting part, 
the thing granted, the habendum or clan'e 
explaining for what eftate or uſe it is 
granted, a covenant that the feoffer is 
feiſed in fee and has good right to grant, 
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that the feoffee ſhall quietly enjoy the pre. 


miſes free from incumbrances ; and, 
laſtly, a covenant for making further af. 
ſurance with a letter or power of attor- 
ney to make livery and ſeiſin. 

FER A, in zoology, an order of quadru- 

peds, the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
which are, that all the animals belong. 
ing to it have ſix fore teeth in each jaw, 
and the canine or dog-tecth confiderably 
long. 
Under this order are comprehen(ed ſcye. 
ral large genera, as the urſus, felis, mu- 
ſtela, — canis, phoca, meles, erina- 
ceus, daſypus, talpa, and vefpettilio, 
See the articles UR s Us, FEL1s, Cc. 

FRN NATUR, in law, fignafies beaſts 
and birds that are wild, as „ hares, 
wild-ducks, Sc. in which no perſon can 
claim any property. «+ 

FERABATH, a port town of Perſia, f. 
tnated on the ſouth coaſt of the Caſpian 
ſea : eaſt lon. 509, and north lat. 38“. 

FERALIA, inantiquity, a feſtival obſerved 
among theRomans,on Feb. 21, or, accord- 
ing to Ovid, on the z7th of that month, 
in honour of the manes of their decea(ct 
friends and relations. During the cere- 
mony, which confiſted in making preſent 
at their graves, marriages were forhid- 
den, and the temples of the divmities 
ſhut up ; becauſe they fancied that dur- 
mg this feftival, the ghoſts ſuffered no 
pains in hell], but were permitted to 
wander about their graves, and feaſt up- 
on the meats prepared for them. 

FER DE FOURCHETTE, in heraldry, 2 
croſs having at each end a forked iron, 
like that formerly uſed by foldiers to ref 
their muſquets on. It differs from the 
crols fourchẽ, the ends of, which tum 
forked, whereas this has that ſort of fork 
fixed upon the ſquare end. See plats 
XCVI. fig. 2. 

FEN DE MOULIN, milrinde, inke de moulin, 
in heraldry, is a bearing ſuppoſed to re- 
prelent the iron-ink or ink of a mill, 
which ſuſtains the moving mill-ſtone. 

FERDEN, or VERDEN, a city of Germa- 
ny, ſubject to Hanover; it is ſituated in 
lower Saxony, on the river Aller, twenty- 
ſix miles ſouth eaſt of Bremen: ealt Jon, 
99, and north lat. 53 20. 

FERDWIT, a term ſorm erly uſed to de- 
note a freedom from going forth _ 
any military expedition ; or, according 
to ſome, the being quit of manſlaughter 
committed in the army. 

FERE, a town of Picardy, in France, 
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Fen is alſo a town of Champaign, about 
thirty miles north of L A 

FERENT ARIL, in roman antiquity, were 
auxiliary troops, lightly armed; their 
weapons being a ſword, bow, arrows, 
and a fling, ; - 
There were another kind of ferentari, 
who carried arms after the armies, and 
were ready to ſupply the ſoldiers in time 
of battle. 

FERETINO, a city and biſhop's ſee of 
Italy, about fifty miles eaſt of Rome: 
eat lon. 14 5, and north lat. 41 44. 

FERET TE, a town of Alſace, ſubject to 

France, fifty-five miles ſouth of Straſ- 

burg. 

FERL, in roman antiquity, holidays, 

upon which they abſtained from 


work. / 
It was a pollution of the feriæ, accord- 
ing to Macrobius, if the rex ſacrorum or 
flamines ſaw any work done on them, 
and therefore they ordered proclamation 
to be made by the herald, that every one 
might abſtain, from work, and whoever 
tranſgreſſed the order, was fined, Nay, 
the ſame author informs us, that Mutius 
Scxvola, the pontiff, was of opinion, that 
the breaking the feriæ was an unpardon- 
able crime, unleſs it was done madvert- 
ently, and in this cafe an expiation was 
to be made by facrificing a hog. 
The Romans had two kinds of feriz : 
1. The public, common to all the people 
in general. 2. The private, which were 
only kept by ſome private families. 
The public feriæ were four. fold: 1. Stati- 
væ feriæ, holidays which always fell out 
upon the ſame day of the month, and were 
marked in the calendar; of theſe the chief 
were the agonalia, carmentalia, and lu- 
percalia. See the articles AGONALIA, 
CARMENTALIA, Sc. 2. Conceptive 
terie, holidays appointed every year up- 
on certain or uncertain days by the ma- 
giſtrates, or the pontiff; ſuch were the lati- 
næ, „ eos compitalia, Sc. See the 
article PAG AN ALIA, Sc. 3. Imperative 
feriæ, bolidays — or appointed 
by the authority of the conſuls or prætors; 
of this kind we may reckon the lectiſter- 
nium. See LECTISTERNIUM. 4. Nun- 
dinæ, the days for fairs, See Nux ix . 
The private feriæ were either confined 
to private families or particular perſous, 
as birth- days; and thoſe expiations upon 
the tenth day after a perſon died in a 
houſe, called ſeriæ denicales. 
FERIA LATINA were inſtituted by Tar- 


quinius Superbus, who having overcome + 


the Tuſcans, made a league with the La- 
tins, and propoſed to them to build a 
temple in common to Jupiter Latialis, in 
which both nations might meet, and of- 
fer ſacrifice for their common fafety. At 
this feſtival a white bull was facrificed, 
and each town, both of the Latins and 
Romans, provided a certain quantity of 
meat, wine, and fruits. At firſt the ſo- 
lemnity continued but one day ; after 
the expulſion of the kings, the ſenate added 
a third, a fourth, and ſo on to ten days. 


FERIA, in the romiſh breviary, is applied 


to the ſeveral days of the week; thus 
Monday is the feria ſecunda, Tueſday the 
feria tertia; though theſe days are not 
working days, but holidays. The oc- 
caſion of this was, that the firſt chriſtians , 
were uſed to keep the eaſter· week holy, 
calling Sunday the prima feria, &c. 
whence the term feria was given to the 
days of every week. But beſides theſe, 
they have extraordinary feriæ, wiz. the 
three laſt days of paſſion-week, the two 
days following eaſter-day, and the ſecond 
fert of rogation. 


FERIAL pars, according to the ſtatute 


27 Hen. VI. cap. v. are taken for all 
days of the week except Sunday. 


FERM, or Fa Ru. See FA Ru. 
FERMANAGH, a county of Ireland, in 


the province of Ulſter, the chief town 
of which is Inniſkilling. 


FERMENT, any body which being appli- 


ed to another, produces fermentation. 
See the article FERMENTATION. 
Ferments are either matters already in the 
act of fermentation, or that ſoon run into 
this act. Of the firſt kind are the flowers 
of wine, yeo{t, fermenting beer, or fer- 
menting wine, Sc. and of the ſecond are 
the new expreſſed vegetable juices of ſum- 
mer-fruits. 
Among dittillers, ferments are all thoſe 
bodies which, wiren added to the liquor, 
only correct ſome fault therein, and by 
removing ſome obſtacle to fermentation, 
forward it- by ſecondary means; as alfo 
tuch as being added in time of fermenta- 
tion, make the liquor yield a larger pro- 
portion of ſpirit, and give it a finer fla- 
vour. See the article ADDITION. ; 
It appears that ferments are of uſe not 
only in beginning, but in regulating and 
determining the ſpecies of fermentation : 
thus freſh yeaſt determines the fermenta- 
tion of wheat-flour, to make our com- 
mon bread, which would prove of an- 
other kind with the flower or lees of vi- 
nega; and thus ſpecific or determinate 
ferments 
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ferments have their correſpondent ettects. 
If ſugar, honey, manna, treacle, ox new 
wine be added to vinegar, themſelves are 
ſoon changed ixgo vinegar without Rop- 
ing to make wing; becauſe the acetous fer - 
ment or vinegar over-rules them; and ſo 
vinegar is ſooneſt made in à catk that has 
before contained the ſame liquor. And 
if the beſt wine were put into a calk that 
had held putrified vinegar, the wine would 
not now make vinegar, but immediately 
run into corruption. So great and ovyer- 
ruling a power have ſpecific fermerts ; 
the ule of which may afford conſiderable 
rules in chemiltry, praQtica! philoſophy, 
and arts. 

We recommend, therefore, to diſtillers 
to be careful in pitching upon a proper 
ferment, and allo to conſider its quantity, 
quality, and manner of operation. The 
quantity muſt he proportioned to that of 
the liquor, to its tenacity, ani} te degr e 
of flavour it is intended to give, and 0 
the diſpatch required in the operation. 
As to the quality, it mult be choſen per- 
fectly ſweet and freſh, for all ferments 
are liable to grow muſty and corrupt; 
and if in this ſtate they are mixed with 
the fermentable liquor, they will com- 
municate their nauſeous and filthy fla- 
vour to the ſpirit, which will ſcarce ever 
be got off by any ſubſequent refining. 
If the ferment be ſour, it mult by no 
means be uled to any liquor; for it will 
give it an acetous initead of a vinous ten- 
dency. The ferment is to be put to the 
fermentable liquor in a ſtate barely tepid, 
or ſcarce lukewarm. For the terments 
moſt generally uled, ee the articles 
WINE-LEEsS, VEST, Ee. 


ERMENTARIANs, ſermentarii, an ap- 


lation which thoſe of the latin church 
— given to the Greeks, on account of 
their uſing leavened or ſermented bread 
in the euchariſt. The greek church, on 
the other hand, call the Latins azymutcs, 
See the article AZYMITES. 


ERMENTATION, may be defined 2 


ſenſible internal motion of the con!tituent 
particles of a moiſt, fluid, mixt or com- 
pound body; by the continuance of which 
motion, theſe particles are gradually re- 
moved from their former ſituation or com- 
bination, and again, after ſome viſible ſe- 
paration is made, joined together in a 
different order and arrangement. The 
whole proceis then of fermentation, con- 
fiſts of two different operations, wiz. an 
analytical one, whereby the particles are 
relolved ; and a lynictical one, whereby 
7 
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they are new ranged. And wheneyer 
thete two different effects are ſound to le 
produced in direct ſequence, the opera- 
tion may be called by the name of fer. 
mentation, whether it happen in the blood 
or other animal, vegetable, or mine! 
ſubſtances. All ſeparable, mixt, or com. 
pound bodies, may be the ſubjccts of thi; 
operation; but the eaſier they are lepa- 
rable by means of water, air, and het 
the more readily taey ferment, '] hs 
the ſwect or ſaccharine part of malt more 
readily diſſolbing in warm water, fer. 
ments eaſier than unmalted corn, which 
is more clammy, and will not dillolve ſo 
ſoon, 
Fermentation, according to our later phi- 
loiophers, ariſes from an inequality in 
the attractions of coheſion of the conſti- 
tuent particles of bodies. They diſtin- 
gulſh it into two kinds, the one is that 
which happens when a lolid is diſſolved 
by a fluid; the other is, when two fluids 
being mixed together, terment with each 
o:1:r. Dr. Friend and Keill are ot opi- 
nion, that in order to caule a fermenta- 
tion between a ſolid and a fluid, it is ne- 
ce:lary, 1. That the particles of the ſolid 
attract thoſe of the fluid with a greater 
force, than the particles of the fluid at- 
tract one another, 2. That the pores of 
the ſolid be ndt too ſmall to admit the 
particies of the fluid into. them, 3. That 
the body be of to looſe a contexture, that 
the force of impact, with which the par- 
ticles ot the fluid ruſh into its pores, may 
be luſſicient to diſunite its parts. 4. That 
the elaſticity of the particles tend to pro- 
mote and augment the fermentation. Dr. 
Boerhaave makes alſo four conditions re- 
quiſite, i. That there be a due propor- 
tion between the ſize of the particles of 
the fluid, aud the pores of the body to be 
diflolved, 2. That the figure of the par- 
ticles of the fluid, have a deter minate re- 
lation to that of the pores ol the ſolid, 
3. That the particles of the fluid be ſuf- 
ficiently ſolid, that their momentum cr 
force of action may not be too weak. 
4. That theie be a fit diſpoſition of the 
particles of the fluid, when received into 
the pores of the ſolid, to make ſome ſtay 
there and not immediately to pais through, 
but to act every way upon the ſolid, as 
they move towards the external turtac: 
thereof. Mr. Rowning thinks there 15 
no occaſion to have recourle to ſo many 
ſuppolitions : it the particles of the lolid 
(lays he) attract thoſe of the fluid with a 
greater degree of force than either _— 
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of the fluid or thoſe of the ſolid attract 


one another, it is ſufficient, and there 
will follow a diſſolution of the body, as 
may clearly be demonſtrated from the 
laws of mechanics, whatever the other 
circumſtances relating to the figure or 
magnitude of pores, Sc. may be. Sce 
Rown. Syſt. of Nat. Phil. part II. Ditt. 
VIII. a 3 
Fermentation is divided by chemilts into 
many diſtinct ſpecies, particularly into 
vegetable, animal, and mineral. The 
vegetable kind again may be diftinguiſh- 
ed into vinous, acetous, and putretfactive, 
the vinous again into mucilaginous, 
mouldy, and putrefactive, and lv of the 
acetous. 


Of winzur FERMENTATION. The juice of 


the grape being chemically examined, 
proves to be no more than a large pro- 
portion of real ſugar diſſolved in water, 
with the addition only of a certain fla- 
your in the juice of the grape, according 
to the nature of the vine; whence we 
may lay it down as an axiom, that a 
faccharine {ubſtance is the baſis of wines; 
and indeed whoever would thoroughly 
enquire into the nature and means ot u- 
proving vinous and acetous fermentation, 
cannot perhaps do better than to chooſe 
ſugar for his 1ubje& ; a chemical analy- 
ſis of which will ſhew the principles ne- 
ceſſarily required in this operation, Theſe 
principles appear to be an acid falt, an 
oil, and earth ſo united together, as to 
be capable of diſſolving perfectly in water. 
Experience ſhews us, that all fermen- 
table bodies do not require ferments to 
begin their motion of fermentation, 
Rains, we know, require none, much 
leſs does the freſh expreſſed juice of the 
grape, or other vegetable juices in the 
tummer ſeaton, or in a warm air. But 
all ſweet vegetable juices that have felt 
much of the fire, as treacle, wort high 
boiled, rob of malt, rob of elder, or the 
like, uſually require a conſiderable pro- 
portion of vinous ferments to make them 
work, Water, we find, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to begin and procure à fermen- 
tutive motion in vegetable ſubſtances ; 
for raiſins and ſugar being kept dry, will 
never ferment : and this holds univerſally 
of all the ſubjects of vinous and acetous 
fermentation. Whence water is an in- 
ſtrument that muſt be neceſſarily em- 
ployed in theſe kinds of fermentation, 
whether natural or artificial, Warmth, 
with the free admiſſion of the external 
ar, is necetlary to cxpedite the actions 
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of vinous fermentation ; for if raiſins 
and water were to ſtand either in a very 
co d place, or be kept intirely from the 
accels of the common atmoſpherical air, 
either no fermentation, or a very flow 
and (ſmall one, wouldtenſue, as has been 
often experienced. The lees remaining 
at the bottom of a caſk where wine has 
fermented, will ſet any lels ſermentable 
ſubject at work, and determine its fer- 
mentation for the vinous kind. Whence 
it appears, that vinous fermentation con- 
hits, firſt, in an inteſtine ſtruggle or com- 
motion of the fluid; and, ſecondly, in a 
ſeparation of a groſſer part, wluch did 
not appear in that form betore. 


Of acetous FERMENTATION. The whole 


proceſs of making vinegar being atten- 
tively conſidered, it is obſervable, that if 
wine were not bunged down when ar- 
rived at its vinous ſtate, but ſuffered Kill 
to remain cpen and expoſed to a warm 
air, it would ſpontaneouſly become vine- 
gar; and the ſooner, if a ſomewhat 
greater degree of heat than ſerved for the 
making of wine, were employed. Ace- 
tous fermentation then 1equires a ſtronger 
heat than the vinous; and wines having 
once hniſhed their fermentation, as wines, 
do not naturally ſtop there, but unleſs pre- 
vented, proceed directly on to vinegars; 
where again they make no ſtop, but un- 
lels prevented here alſo, {pontaueoully 

on to vapidity, ropireſs, mouldineſs, and 
putrefaction: from which obſervation we 


would deiuce this axiom, that, to ſpeak 


philoſophically, the intention and ten- 
dency of nature is to proceed from the 
very veginning of vinous fermentation 
directly in a continued ſeries to putre- 
faction, and thence again to a new gene- 
ration. See PUTREFACTION, Cc. 

If we examine the changes wrought upon 
vegetable ſubjects by vinous and acetous 
fermentativn, we all find that an in- 
flammable ſpirit is produced by the action 
of vinous termentation, from a vegetable 
lubject and water, wherein no — of 
any ſuch ſpirit appeared before; inſo- 
much, that this may be juſtly eſteemed 
tae criterion or inſeparable eilect of vi- 
nous fermentation ; but that acetous fer- 
meniation, on the other hand, has a very 


different effect, and that it either con- 


ceals, alters, echales, deſtroys, or ſome 
ways aboliſhes the inflammable ſpirit pro- 
duced by the vmous termeptation. A 
part of this ſp rit is unqueſtionably ex- 
hated by the heat employed in acetiſica- 
tion, yet part allo remains behind * 
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a different modification, fo as to be re- 
covered by art in an inflammable form, 
as we find by diſtilling the ſugar of lead, 
which is only lead diſlolveꝗ in ſpirit of vi- 
negar. Having thus a criterion of acetous 
fermentation, as before we had of the vi- 
nous, (for if an acid uninflammable li- 
quor comes firſt by diſtillation over from 
a vegetable ſubject after fermentation, 
this will determine that fermentation to 
have been of the acetous kind) we are 
lamly led to allow of two very different 
— of fermentation in the ſame vege- 
table ſubject, and we make no doubt that 
ſome other ſpecies may be found upon 
due enquiry. 
It has been diſputed, whether animal 
bodies naturally undergo a fermentation 
atter death; but ſuppoling this not a diſ- 
pute about words, it ſhould ſeem that 
there is a proper ſpecies of fermentation 
uliar to the animal ſubjects, as there 
is one peculiar to vegetables: and till 
this point be ſettled, we ſhould not lay 
down vegetable fermentation as the teſt 
and ſtandard of fermentation in general. 
For want of diſtinguiſhing in this caſe, 
all true fermentation ſeems denied to the 
blood and juices circulating in a living 
animal body, and, again, to the ſap of 
vegetables. But, perhaps, were the en- 
ry into fermentation proſecuted in its 
fall atitude, and not arbitrarily confined 
to any ſingle ſpecies, many natural and 
artificial operations would prove to be 
actual fermentation. To ſay that there 
is no fermentation in the blood, becauſe 
it affords no inflammable ſpirit upon diſ- 
tillation, is to fay, in effect, that blood is 
not wine; whereas the queſtion is not, 
whether there be a vegetable fermenta- 
tion in the blood, but whether there be 
not an animal one ; the criterion of which 
is the production of a volatile urinous 
falt, as the production of an inflammable 
ſpirit is the criterion of vinous fermen- 
tation. l 
Some of the proceſſes in chemiſtry ſeem 
to prove, that fermentation is not con- 
fined to animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
but that minerals are alſo liable to ſome - 
ting of it. If an ounce of lead, and 
an ounce of biſmuth be melted together 
in an iron ladle, and an ounce of quick- 
filver be heated in another ladle, and all 


three mixed Rn; this makes an 


amalgama, which appears perfectly uni- 
ſorm or homogeneous, and paſſes thro' 
leather in a running form. But this 
mixture being ſuffered to cool and ſtand 
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quiet for ſome hours, a groſs matter will 
ſeparate from it by degrees, and float 
upon the reſt, which will now run eaſily 
through leather, and leave the grols me- 
tallic matter behind. Here then ap- 
pears all the requiſites of fermentation, a 
fluid form, an uniform matter, an inter. 
tine motion, and an actual ſeparation of 
a groſſer matter, leaving a thinner be. 
hind. There are many more inltances 
of an apparent fermentation in mineral 
bodies; but this ſuffices to evince, that 
in 2 proper ſenſe, there is an actual fer- 
mentation exerciſed not only in the vege- 
table and animal], but alſo in the minal 
kingdom. 
Upon the whole we may infer, 1. That 
the degrees of fermentation differ with 
the degrees of heat employed: thus vi- 
nous le. requires a leſs degree 
of heat than the acetous, the acetous les 
than the putrefative, which laſt may con- 
ſilt with a degree of ignition. 2. That 
a particular kind of fermentation may be 
ca:ried on in the bodies of living animal; 
and vegetables, which are largely ſup- 
lied with the requiſite inſtruments of 
ermentation, wiz. water, air, and heat; 
and in fact both animals and vegetables 
appear to have an inteſtine motion in all 
their circulating fluids, which continu- 
ally depoſite a groſſer matter in the canals 
and parts they move through, 3. That 
when vegetables and animals die, there 
ſoon begins a different kind of fer menta- 
tion in all their parts, tending not now 
to the repair, but to the entire deſtruction 
of their organical veſſels, 4. That dry 
or ſolid ſubſtances, cannot in that ſtate 
undergo a proper fermentation ; for tho 
they may in that ſtate be ſeparated into 
minute particles, yet they cannot range 
themſelves together in any order, nor 
depoſite a groſſer matter without being 
agitated by tome fluid, or, for ſome time, 
ſuſpended therein. 
We oblerved before, that heat, with 2 
free admiſſion and emiſſion of the com- 
mon air, were neceſſary to promote fer- 
mentation; the things which check cr 
hinder it, are theſe : 1. The acid ſume 
of burning ſulphur, received in « large 
quantity at ſeveral times, an ſhut vp 
along with the air, remaining on the top 
of the fermenting liquor. 2. Alkaline 
ſalts, if added in à large quantity to fer- 
menting liquors, immediately excite 2 
greater efferveicence, which prelenty 
ceaſing, all farther fermentation is ſtop- 
ped, But, in both theſe cales, the fer 
mentg 
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enting liquor. is ſpoiled. 3. The ſtop- 
god Go — veſſel ſo cloſe, 
that nothing may eſcape or enter, pro- 
vided the veſſel be ſo ſtrong as not to 
burſt by the force of the confined liquor. 

. Too great a degree of cold ſtops all 
3 which can ſcarce proceed 
with lels than thirty-ſix degrees of heat. 

. Too great heat (it ſhould not exceed 
ninety degrees) rather diſſipates and 
throws off the active principles of fer- 
mentation, than excites and promotes 
them. 6. The extraction of the elaſtic 
air by means of the air- pump, and, laſtly, 
a violent compreſſion of the ſame air with 
the fermentable matter, entirely prevents 
the origin, and ſtops the progrels of fer- 
mentation. 


FERMENTED, in general, ſomething 


that has undergone a fermentation. See 
the preceding article. 

Fermented liquors are eſteemed great 
antidotes to putrefaction; accordingly 
the abſtinence from them is aſſigned as 
one cauſe why the Turks are more ſub- 
ject than other yp to the plague, and 
other contagious diſtempers. It is like- 
wiſe obſerved, that beer, wine, and ipi- 
rituous liquors coming more into general 
ule, has been one great means of ſup- 
preiſing putrid dileates. See DRINK. 
The ſpirituous part, is the life of all 
fermented liquors ; it keeps the whole 
together, and, in a manner, embalms 
and renders them durable, and not ſub- 
jet to corruption. It alſo, in a great 
meaſure, gives them that aromatic re- 
treſhing and reſtorative virtue, and the 
belt effects they have on the human body. 


FERMO, a port-town of Italy, fituated 


on the gulph of Venice, about thirty 
miles ſouth of Ancona. It is an arch- 
biſhop's ſee. 


FERN, flix, in botany. See FILIx. 


Fern is very common in dry and barren 
places. It is one of the worſt of werds 
for lands, and very hard to deſtroy, where 
it has any thing of a deep ſoil to root in. 
In ſome grounds, the roots of it are found 
to the depth of eight feet. One of the 
malt effectual ways to deſtroy it, is often 
mowing the grails, and if the field be 
ploughed up, plentiful dunging thereof 
is very good: but a moſt certain remedy 
for it is urine. However fern, cut while 
the ſap is in it, and left to rot upon the 


ground, is a very great improver of land; 


tor if burnt, when io cut, its aÞes will 
yield double the quantity of lalt that any 
ether vegetable can do. 
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In ſeveral places in the north, the inha- 
bitants mow it green, and burning it to 
aſhes, make thoſe aſhes up into balls, with 
a little water, which they dry in the ſun, 
and make uſe of them to waſh their lin- 
nen with ; looking upon it to be near as 
good as ſoap fer that purpoſe, It is 
laid, that the frequent treading them 
down by ſheep, while that fort of cattle 
feed upon them, is an infallible method 
of killing them. 
The antients uſed the root of the fern 
and the whole plant, in decoctions and 
diet-drinks, in chronic diſorders of all 
kinds ariſing from obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, particularly in hypochondriac caſes, 
and in obſtructions of the ſpleen and 
pancreas. There are not wanting modern 
authors who give it as high a character 
in theſe caſes as the antients have done, 
but it is an ill - taſted medicine, and in no 
great uſe in the ſhops. The country 
ple eſteem it as a ſovereign remedy 
or that troubleſome diſtemper the rickets 
in children, and they give it alſo as a 
powder, after drying it in an oven, to 
deſtroy worms. 

Sweet FERN, a name by which ſome call 
the myrrhis, or wild chervil. See the ar- 
ticle MYRRHIs, 

FERNAMBUC, the ſame with brafil- 
wood. See the article BRASIL. 

FERNANDO, or FERNANDEs, an iſland 
in the Pacific ocean: weſt long. 83“, 
ſouth lat, 339. 

FERRA, a truttaceous fiſh, much reſem- 
bling a ſalmon : its uſual length is a foot 
or more. | 

FERRARA, a city and archbiſhop's ſee 
of Italy: eaſt long. 12? &', north lat. 


44" 50. 

FERRARIA, a name uſed for two diſtinct 
plants, agrimony and ſcrophularia. 

FERRE, or /e FERRE, a city of Picardy, 
in France, forty miles ſouth- eaſt of 
Amiens: eaſt long. 3* 26', nerth lat. 
49945 

FERRET, <#verra, in zoology, a qua- 
aruped of the muſtela- kind. See the ar- 
ticle Mus TEIA. | 
The head is ſmall and depreſſed ; the 
ſnout ſharp ; the eyes look very fierce 
and red ; the ears are ſhort, patulous, 
and erect, they are conliderably wide, ef» 

ially towards the baſe ; the mouth is 

hon e, and the teeth very ſharp ; the neck 
is ſhort ; the body is long and thin; the 

legs are ſhort, and eacn divided at the 

foot into five toes, and there armed with 

ſharp claws, 
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This animal is very frequent with us, 


but is a native of America. Our peo- 


ple uſe it in taking of rabbits; they 
plant nets at the mouth of the borrows, 


and turn in the ferret, after having muz- 


led him that he may not bite the rab- 


bits, which are frightened by him out of 


their holes into the nets that are laid for 
them. 


FERRETS, among glaſs-makers, the iron 


with which the workmen try the melted 


metal, to ſee if it be fit to work. 


It is alſo uled for thoſe irons which make 
the rings at the mouth of bottles. 


FERRETTO, in glaſs-making, a ſub- 
ſtance which ſerves to colour glaſs. 


- alternately till the pot is full. 


This is made by a ſimple calcination of 
copper, but it ſerves tor ſeveral colours : 
there are two ways of making it, the 
firſt is this. Take thin plates of copper, 
and lay them on a layer of powdered 
brimſtone, in the bottom of a crucible ; 
over theſe lay more brimſtone, and over 
that another lay of the plates, and ſo on 
Cover the 
pot, lute it well, place it in a wind fur- 
nace, and make a ſtrong fire about it ſor 
two hours. 
cooled, the copper will be found ſo cal- 
cined, that it may be crumbled to pieces 


between the fingers, like a friable earth. 


of a blackiſh colour. 


It will be of a reddiſh, and, in ſome parts, 
This muſt be pow- 
dered and ſifted fine for uſe. 


FERRO, welt long. 19®, north lat. 28*, 


the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, 


near the african coaſt, where the firſt me- 


ridian was lately fixed in molt maps ; 


but now, the geographers of almoſt every 


kingdom make their reſpective capitals 
the firſt meridian, as we do London. 


FERRO, ſome little iſlands fituated in the 


northern ocean, 200 miles north-weſt 
of the Orcades, and as many ſouth-eaſt of 
Iceland: weſt long. 7%, north lat. 639. 


FERROL, a ſca - port town of Spain, in the 


F 


principality of Galicia, ſituated on a bay 
of the Atlantic ocean, twenty miles north- 
eaſt of the Groyne, and fifty miles north 
of Compoſtella, a good harbour, where 
the' ſpaniſh ſquadrons frequently ſecured 
themſelves in the late war: weſt long. 
89 40% north lat. 43 300. 


ERRUGINOUS, any thing partaking of 
iron, or that contains particles of that 


metal. 
It is particularly applied to certain mi- 
neral ſprings, whole waters are impreg- 


nated with the particles of iron, gene- 
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When it is taken out and 


FER 


rally termed chalybeats. See the artivle 
- CHALYBEAT, 
FERRUGO, RusT. See the article Rus. 
FERRUM, IRoN, See the article Iron. 
FERRUM EQUINUM, HORSE-SHOE VETCy 
in botany, the ſame with the hippocrepis 
of Linnæus. See HIrPO REIS. 
FERRY, a liberty by preſcription, or the 
king's grant, to have a boat for paſſage, 
on a firth or river, for carrying paſſen- 
gers, horſes, Sc. over the fame tor a rea- 
tonable toll. | 
A. terry is in the nature of a common 
Ry z and the not keeping it up has 
been held to be indictable. 
FERT SUR AUBE, a town of Champaign, 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of 'Troyes. 
FERTILITY, that quality which deno- 
minates a thing fruitful or prolific. 
Nothing can produce fertility in cither ſex, 
but what promotes perfect health: no- 
thing but good blood, ſpirits, and perfect 
animal functions, that is, high health, can 
beget perfect fecundity ; and theretore, 
all means and medicines, all noſtrums 
and ſpecifics to procure fertility, differ- 
ent from thoſe which procure good bloud 
and ſpirits, are errant quackery. Dr. 
. Cheyne ſays, that water-drinking males 
are very rarely intertile ; and that if any 
thing in nature can prevent infertility and 
bring fine children, it is a milk and ſecd- 
diet perſevered in by both parents. 
To increaſe the fertility of vegetables, 
ſays lord Bacon, we. muſt not only in- 
creaſe the vigour of the earth and of the 
plant, but alſo preſerve what would other- 
wile be loſt : whence he infers, that there 
is much ſaved by ſetting, in compariſon 
of ſowing. Tis reported, continues he, 
that if nitre be mixed with water to the 
thickneſs of honey, and after a vine is 
cut, the bud be anointed therewith, it 
will fprout within eight days. If the ex- 
periment be true, the caule may be in the 
opening of the bud, and contiguous parts, 
by the ſpirit of the nitre; for nitre is the 
lite of vegetables. 
How far this may be true, is not per- 
haps ſufficiently — notwithitanding 
the experiments of Sir Kenelm Digby 
and M. Homberg. Conſult Mr. Eve- 
lyn's Sylva, the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, the french Memoirs, and Dr. 
Stahl's Philoſophical Principles of Che- 
miſtry: but a proper ſet of accurate ex- 
periments ſeems ſtill wanting in this view. 


FERULA, FENNEL-G$ANT, in botany, 2 
claſs of 


genus of the pentandria-digynia 
| plauis 3 
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FES 
plants; the compound flower of which is 
uniform, and the particular ones made 
up of five oblong and almoſt equal pe- 
tals: the fruit is of an elliptical com- 
preſſed figure, marked with three pro- 
minent lines on each fide, and contain- 
ing two ſeeds of the ſame figure, See 
plate XCVI. fig. 3. 

Sagapenum is {aid to be the produce of a 
ſpecies of ferula, See SAGAPENUM. 
FERULA, a little wooden pallet or flice, re- 
uted the ſchoolmaſter's ſceptre, where- 
with he chaſtiſes the boys, by ſtriking 

them on the palm of the hand. 

Under the eaſtern empire, the ferula was 
the emperor's ſceptre, as is ſeen on variety 
of medals : it conſiſted of a long ſtem or 
ſhank, and a flat ſquare head. Theule 
of it is very antient among the Greeks, 
who uſed to call their princes ferula- 
bearers. 

FERULA, in the antient eaſtern church, ſig- 
nified a place ſeparated from the church, 
wherein the audientes were kept, as not 
being allowed to enter the church ; 
whence the name of the plaee, the perſons 
therein being under penance or diſcipline. 
This word was ſometimes uſed to denote 
the prelate's crozier or ſtaff, See the ar- 
ticle CROZIER. 

FERULZE, in ſurgery, ſplinters or chips 
of different matter, as of wood, bark, 
leather, paper, &c. applied to bones that 
have been disjointed, when they are ſet 
again, 

FERULZ is alſo a word uſed by the an- 
tients, to expreſs the horns growing on 
the deer or ſtag at the age of two years, 
at which early time thoſe horns are un- 
branched. 

FESCENNINE vERsEs, in roman anti- 
quity, ſatyrical verſes, full of lewd and 
obſcene expreſſions, ſung by the company 
at the ſolemnization of a marriage. 

FESCHAMP, a port-town of Normandy, 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Rouen. 

FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine ho- 
nourable ordinaries, conſiſting of a line 
drawn directly acroſs the ſhield, from 
ſide to fide, and containing the third part 
of it, between the honour-point and the 
nombril. 

It repreſents a broad girdle or belt of ho- 

nour, which knights at arms were an- 

uently girded with. See plate XCVII. 
„. | 

FesSE POINT, is the exact center of the 
eſcutcheon. See the article POINT. 


FESSE WAYS, or in FESSE, denotes any 


ing borne after the manner of a feſſe; 
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that is, in a rank acroſs the middle of 
the ſhield. 


Party per Fxssk, implies a parting acroſs 


the middle of the ſhield, from ſide to fide, 
through the feſſe point. 


FESI1 D1ts, in roman antiquity, certain 


days in the year, devoted to the honour 
of the gods. 

Numa, when he diſtributed the year into 
twelve months, divided the {ame into the 
dies feſti, dies profeſti, and dies intercili. 
The feſti were again divided into days 
of ſacrifices, banquets, games, and feriæ. 
Sec the articles SACRIFICE, EPULz, 
Lobt, and FERI. 

Ihe profeſti were thoſe days allowed to 
men for the adminiſtration ot their affairs, 
whether of a public or private nature: 
theſe were divided into faſti, comitiales, 
comperendint, ſtati, and præliares. See 
Fast TI, COMITIALEs, Sc. 

The interciſi were days common both to 
gods and men, ſome parts of which were 
alloted to the ſervice of the one, and ſome 
to that of the other. 


FEST INoO, in logic, the third mood of the 


ſecond figure of ſyllogiſm, the firſt pro- 
polition whereof is an univerial negative, 
the ſecond a particular athrmative, and 
the third a particular negative: as in the 
following example : 

FES No bad man can be happy, 

'TI Some rich men are bad men: 

NO Ergo, ſome rich men are not happy. 


FESTIVAL, the ſame with teaſt. Sc tlie 


article FEAST. 


FES TOON, in architeQure and (ſculpture, 


Sc. an ornament in form of a garland 
of flowers, truits and leaves, intermixed 
or twilted together. 

It is in the form of a ſtring or collar, 
ſomewhat biggeſt in the middle, where it 
falls down in an arch; being extended 
by the two ends, the extremities of which 
hang down perpendicularly. 

Feſtoons are now chiefly uled in friezes, 
and other vacant. places, which want to 
be filled up and adorned ; being done in 
imitation of the long cluſters ot flowers, 
which the antients placed on the doors of 
their temples and houſes on feſtival oc- 
caſions. 


FESTU CA, in botany, a genus of graſſes, 


belonging to the triandria-digyma claſs; 
the flower of which is compoted of two 
valves, and terminated by a ſtraight ar- 
iſta or awn : the ſeed is lingle, of an ob- 
long figure, very ſharp-pointed at each 
end, and marked with a longitudinal 
furrow. 
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To this genus belong the capon's tail 
graſs, wild oat graſs, or drank, Sc. 
which are ſaid to be drying, and good 
. againſt a ſtinking breath. 
FESTUCA is alſo a name ſometimes uſed 
for the bromus. See BROuus. | 
FETIPOUR, a city of the hither India, 
twenty-five miles weſt of Agra: eat 
long. 78? z0', north lat. 27. 
FETLOCK, in the manege, a tuft of hair 
rowing behind the paſtern joint of many 
— ; for thoſe of a low ſize have 
. ſcarce any ſuch tuft. 
FETUS, or rather FOETvus, See the article 
FoETUS. 14 
FEUD, ſeodum, the ſame with fee. See 
the article FEE-ESTATE. ” 
FEUDAL, or FEopaL, denotes any thing 
belonging to a fee. See the article FEE. 
FEUDA 1 ARY, or FEODATARY, a te- 
nant who formerly held his eſtate by feo- 
dal ſervice. See the article VASSAL. 
FEUD-BOTE,a recompence for being con- 
cerned in a feud or quarrel. | 
FEVER, febris, in medicine, a diſeaſe, or 
rather claſs of diſeaſes, whole character- 
iſtic is a preternatural heat felt through 
the whole body, or at leaſt the principal 
parts of it. According to Sydenham, 
a fever is nothing elſe but the effort of 


nature, to tree herielf of ſome morbific 


matter,. which ſhe finds injurious, in or- 
der to eſt»bliſh a better health. 

If any diſeaſe delerves the title of uni- 
verſal, it is a fever, becaule it diſturbs 
the whole nervous ſyſtem, and perverts 
all the functions of the body, inſomuch 
that the motion of the heart, arteries, 
and ſolids ceale to be equal and juſt ; the 
circulation of the blood and other fluids, 
to be free and natural ; and the falutary 
ſecretions and excretions, to be regular ; 
even the mind itſelf, when ruffled b 
the febrile onſet, is affected with a de- 
lirium. Beſides, this diſeaſe attacks all 
mankind, of what conſtitution, ſex, or 
age, in all climates, let their diet and 
way of living be what they will: ſome- 
times it 18 epidemic, and ſeizes many at a 
time. A fever is not always a primary 
diſeaſe, but is often the ſymptom of 
other maladies, as a cachexy, ſcurvy, 
Phthiſis, li en venerea, dropſy, &c. and 
renders th m. more cruel and dangerous: 


however, it is not always pernicious to 


the human race, but ſometimes van- 
quiſhes its own' cauſe, and ſapervening 
to other diſeaſes, expels them out of the 
body: thus palſies, epilepfies, convul- 
gons, ſpaſmodic and hypochondriac af- 
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fections, have been cured by ſevers and 
many valetudinarians have, by a fever, 
been reſtored to a healthful and vigoroug 
conſtitution, Nh: 
Hence the moſt general and natural divi- 
ſion of fevers, is into eſſential and ſymp. 
tomatic. 
An eſſential fever is ſuch whoſe primary 
cauſe lies in the blood itſelf, deriving its 
original from no other diſtemper of the 
ſolid parts, or any way depending on 
them; and this is abſolutely ſpeaking a 
fever properly ſo called. 95 
A ſymptomatic is a ſecondary ſever, which 
does not properly ſubſiſt of itſelf, but 
owes its origin to the diſorder of ſome 
particular part, and moſt commonly de. 
_ on ſome remarkable inflammation; 
rom whence proceed the variety of in- 
Hammatory fevers, peculiarly ſo called. 


The general cauſes of FEVEXS. © The 


© cauſe of fevers is not heat alone, ſays 
« Hippocrates, de wet. medic. but heat 
“ and bitterneſs together, heat and aci- 
„ dity, heat and faltneſs, and innume- 
« rable other combinations in the blood.” 
It is found, nevertheleſs, by experience, 
that ſome perſons, from ſound and per- 
fe& health, where there has been neither 
a plethora or any cacochymical diſpoli- 
tions to cauſe it, have fallen into a fever, 
becauſe, perhaps, ſome very extraorli- 
nary alteration in the air, or ſome great 
change in their way of living, or ſome 
conſiderable error in the ſix non-naturals, 
have happened. Sound bodies may, on 
ſuch occaſions, be ſeized with a fever, 
only to the end that their blood may ac- 
quire a new ſtate and- condition, thereby 
to accommodate itſelf to the alterations 
of the air, way of living, Sc. 

The formal or fundamental cauſe of a fe- 
ver, conſiſts in the ſpaſmodic affection, 
of the whole nervous and fibrous genus 
which chiefly —— from the spinal 
marrow, and ſuceeſſively from the exter- 
nal to the internal parts: this plainly ap- 
pears from the uſual paſſions and phæno- 
mena of a fever. Hence it naturally 
follows, that whatever has a power to 
irritate and ſolicite the nervous and val- 
cular ſyſtem to ſpaſms, is moſt likely 
to generate a ſerer. To this cla's belong, 
violent paſſions of the mind, eſpecially 
terror and anger; a/poiſonous, ſubtile, 
cauſtic matter, either bred within the 
body, or received by infection; a ſtop- 


page of perſpiration; a ſupprefſion of 


critical ſweats ; eruptions driven back; 
an abundance of purulent, ulcerous mat- 


ter, 


- 
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F E V 
ter, adhering to various parts; aliments 
over and above acrid and ſalt; abuſe of 
ſpirituous liquors ; corrupt and bilious 
crudities lodged in the prime viz ; ex- 
ceſſive watching; a violent pain and ten- 
ſion of the nervous parts; inflammations; 
tumours and abſceſſes ; hurting the ner- 
vous parts by ſharp inſtruments ; acrid 
and corroſive drugs; cold baths ; and, 
on the contrary, thoſe that are too hot 
or aſtringent. 
According to the different nature of theſe 
cauſes, and their yarious manner of af- 
fecting the nerves, ariſe fevers of divers 
kinds: ſome are benign, others malig- 
nant ; ſome are intermitting, others con- 
tinual ; ſome are ſimple, others are com- 

ound ; ſome are regular, others anoma- 
bas; others eruptive, ſpotted, putrid, 
bectic, or flow ; ſome admit of an eaſy 
cure, others a difficult ; fome foon ter- 
minate, others are protracted a long time, 
and ſome again hurry the patient out of 
the world. 

The general /igns of FEVERsS are a pain in 
the back, more particularly about the 
loins ; a coldneſs, eſpecially of the ex- 
treme parts; a ſhivering ; a ſhaking ; 
trembling ; a livid colour of the nails ; 


* a ſubſidence of the veſſels of the hands 


and feet; a ſhrunk, dry ſkin ; a yawn- 
ing ; a ſtretching ; a pale livid counte- 
nance ; a trembling and palpitating mo- 
tior of the heart; an anxiety of the præ- 
cordia ; difficult breathing; inquietude, 
reſtleſſneſs, a ſenſation of an ebullition of 
the blood about the heart; a contracted, 
weak, ſmall pulfe ; a nauſea, and an in- 
clination to vomit ; a ſuppreſſion of per- 
ſpiration ; coſtiveneſs, with thin watry 
urine, When the ſymptoms are very 
urgent, and very haſtily make their pro- 
grels, the fever is called acute; when 
they are more mild and gentle, it is de- 
nominated a flow fever. es 

The general cure of FEVERS is ſummaril 
comprehended in conſulting the ftren 
of nature, in correcting and diſcharging 
the acrimony from the blood, in diſſolv- 
ing groſs humours, and expelling them, 
and in mitigating the ſymptoms. If we 
perceive the ſymptoms run high, and na- 
tire to grow exorbitant, we muſt mode- 
rate it, and enjoin abſtinence, a ſlender 
diet, drinking water, bleeding, cooling 
elyſttrs, Sc. If nature ſeems to be too 
fuggiſh, the is to be excited by cordials, 
aromatics, volatiles, Cc. 


By how much the more acute a fever is, 


by id much tue mort ſparing and flender 
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ought the diet to be. In fevers, though 
the patient lies many days without eat- 
ing any thing, it is no matter: on the 
contrary, by eating and drinking, the 
feyer would be exaſperated. 

Vornits in almoſt all fevers are of ad- 
vantage, eſpecially in the beginning. 
Even nature herſelf teaches us the uſe of 
fudorifics ; they are moſt beneficial when 
the ſigns of concoction appear; and they 
are alſo uſeful through the whole courſe 
of the diſtemper ; yea, even by the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of them, fevers are often 
cured. Spirit of fal armoniac, or its vo- 
latile ſalt, is eſteemed an univerſal febri- 
fuge, which, being given pretty often, 
ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. All ſugared 
things are very hurtful in fevers. 

In acute and inflammatory fevers, but a 
very few medicines are required; for it 
will be ſufficient diligently to obſerve the 
ways that nature aims to relieve herſelf 
by, and to forward the cure in thoſe 
ways, by aſſiſting her. If there be any 


obſtructions in the bowels, we are to take 


care, by proper evacuations, to remove 
the load, and by that means take _ 
ſome of the fuel of the diſtemper. 
the blood be too furiouſly agitated, we 
are to quell ſuch an impetuoſity: if it be 
embaraſſed with groſs and coagulated 
humours, we are to endeavour at diſſolv- 
ing it, and rendering it more fluid. In 
the due obſervation of theſe three pre- 
cepts, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the 
whole cure of fevers, where the viſcera 
are ſound, and the peccant humours are 
lodged in the blood, or in the prime vie; 
and then, when nature tends to produce 
a criſis, or ſhe has already begun it, we 
are altogether to refrain from the uſe of 
medicines, as much as we would avoid 
the plague. 
They are groſsly miſtaken who, in acute 
and inflammatory diforders, make uſe of 
abundance of medicines fo long, tiil na- 
ture, not knowing which way to turn 
herſelf, but being variouſly diſtraQed to 
and fro, both by the violence of the diſ- 
temper and the harden of the medicines, 
is at laſt forced to yield: for the orderl 
motion of nature being diſturbed and dil- 
trated with the repetition of much me- 
dicines immethodically given, the fever 
is not leſſened, and the criſis is poſtpon= 
ed ; and the patient, expoſed to a dubi- 
ous event, either dies, or falls into a chro- 
nica] diſtemper. 
Therefore, ſince nature is the phyſician, 
it is a pernicious practice to ſuſpend, ſu 
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preſs, or deſtroy the febrile motions, 
which have a tendency to health. The 
moſt ſalutary work of nature ought ra- 
ther to be promoted, which deſigns, by an 
ancreated progreſſive motion of the fluids, 
to correct, retolve, and at length to expel 
the morbific matter. And this is beſt 
performed by diluting, moiſtening, at- 
temperating, apperient, corroborating and 
nitrous medicines ; as alſo by thoſe which 
in the time of the intermiſſion, eſpecially 
tend to promote the proper execretions. 
In all tevers, the drinking plentifully of 
warm weak liquors, is attended with 
many good conſequences : the patient 1s 
always refreſhed by it ; the febrile heat is 
mitigated, and reſt is promoted; and the 
proper and neceſſary ſweats forwarded. 
Among theſe liquors, the common bar- 
ley-water, teas made of ſage, mint, baum, 
&c,with the milder alex ipharmic roots, are 
moſt proper: with thele, powders are to 
be given, compoſed of the abſterſive and 
digeſtive ſalts : they ſhould be ſated with 
lemon-juice, and then mixed with a little 
nitre, and may be given every three, four, 
or {ix hours, as the urgency of ſymptoms 
require. Emulſions of ſweet almonds, 
and the cooling ſeeds, are alſo very pro- 
per between whiles. 

The medicines by which the phyſician is 
to aſſiſt nature in her buſineſs of excre- 
tion, are the gentle diaphoretics; among 
which the diaphoretic antimony, when 
truly prepared, holds a very high place: 
alexipharmics, which have alſo a diure- 
tic virtue, ſuch as the mixtura ſimplex, 
when faithfully prepared and lightly 
camphorated, are very proper. All vio- 
lent medicines are to be dreaded in fe- 
vers. Acids, in general, are by many 
much dreaded, but there is no real ground 
or this; on the contrary, in ſanguineous 
fevers, during the time of the violent 
heat, and immoderate thirſt, they are 
found of the greateſt uſe and benefit. 
The uſe of aſtringent medicines, though 
too common, yet is extremely improper 
in all fevers, Nitre is an admirable re- 
medy for fevers in general. 
The general criſis of FEvERS, Whereas 
there is no fever cured without ſome 
conſiderable. evacuation, raiſed either by 
nature or by art, the phyſician ought 
carefully to obſerve which way nature 
ſeems to intend the expulſion of the 
_ morbid matter, and aſh her by all 
— means. Now this expulſion is 
frequently made through ſeveral outlets 
of the body at a time, and an eyacuation 
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by one outlet, more or leſs, checks that 
by another: thus a looſeneſs checks ſweat 
. and vice verſa. Wherefore it is the 
phyſician's buſineſs to conſider what 
evacuaticn is moſt likely to be of fer- 
vice, and fo to promote this, as to vive 
the leaſt interruption pollible to any other 
for any one evacuation is not equally 
ſuitable to all perſons, both on account 
of the difference of conſtitutions, and 
of diſeaſes ; although evacuations thry 
every emunctuory, are ſometimes ne. 
ceſſary, as we find by experience in ma- 
lignant fevers. ; 
But of all ſolutions of the diſcaſe, the 
moſt defirable is by ſweat ; next to that, 
by ſtool and urine : the worlt is by 2 
hemorrhage, whether it proceeds from 
the noſe or from any other part, becauſe 
it indicates that the blood is ſo tar vi. 
tiated, that no proper ſeparation of the 
humour can be made. 
Laſtly, ſome fevers terminate in abſceſſes, 
formed in the glands, which, if they 
happen in the decline of the diſcaſe, and 
ſuppurate kindly, are ſalutary. Where. 


fore the ſuppuration is to be forwarded } 


by cataplaſms, or plaſters; and ſome- 
times by cupping on the tumor ; and 
then, if the abiceſs don't break pon- 
tanequily, it ought to be opened, ei- 
ther with a knife, or with a cauſtic, At 
this time this rule of practice is generally 
right, not to exhauſt the patient's ſtrength 
by evacuations of any kind. And yet 
in ſome caſes there is a neceſlity for 
drawing a little blood, as when the hu- 
mours are in great commotion, and the 
heat exceſſive : for this remedy pru- 
dently adminiſtred, makes the tumor 
ripen kindly, becauſe nature has always 
a great abhorrence of a turbulent ſtate. 
. But in order to give a more diſtinct no- 
tion of the ſeveral kinds of fevers, it 
will be neceſſary to treat them par- 
- ticularly, 


Bilious FEVER. See the article BILIous. 


Burning FEVER, CAUSUS, attacks the pa- 
tient with great fury and. rage, with an 
exceſſive burning heat, an intolerable 
thirſt, and other ſymptoms demonſtrat- 
ing a great and remarkable inflawmation 
of the blood: the reſpiration is thick, 
difficult, and quick; the tongue is dry, 
eres, parched and rough; there 153 
N of food, a nauſea and vomit- 


ing, a little cough, a delirium, a coma, 


convulſions, and other general ſymptoms 
already mentioned. AL 

On the third and fourth day it often 
nes | proves 
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proves mortal ; it ſeldom exceeds the 
ſerenth, if violent. 
It is often terminated by a hemorrhage, 
which, if ſmall on the third and fourth 
day, is a fatal ſign. A ſolution of this 
fever, on a critical day, may alſo be by 
vomiting, ſtool, ſweat, urine, and ſpitting 
thick phlegm. If the exacerbation of 
this dileaſe happens on the ſecond or 
ſourth day, it is a bad fign, on the ſixth 
not ſo bad. ; 
As to the cure of a burning fever, ſo 
far as it differs from the general treat- 
ment already preſcribed, bleeding 1s ne- 
ceſſary at the beginning, if there is a 
plethora, or ſigns of particular inflam- 
mation; or the heat intolerable, or the 
rarefaction too great, or a revulſion ne- 
ceſſary, or the ſymptoms urgent, and 
not to be vanquiſhed any other way. 
Soft, diluting, laxative, antiphlogiſtic, 
cooling clyſters, are to be repeated as 
oft as the heat, coſtiveneſs and revulſion 
requires them; the whole body is to be 
moiſtened by receiving mto the noſtrils 
the ſeam of warm water, by waſhin 
the mouth, throat, feet, and hands with 
the ſame ; and by fomenting with warm 
ſponges the places where the veſſels are 
moſt numerous. Purgatives are danger- 
ous before the criſis, but clyſters may be 
uſed made of milk, honey, and a little 
nitre. After the criſis, which is known 
by the ſediment of the urine, laxatives 
made with tamarinds, manna, rhubarb, 
raiſins, or cream of tartar, are neceſſary. 
If a phrenſy ___— cauſe bleeding of 
the noſe, by thruſting up a raw, or 
with a ſcarifying knife: ule alſo frictions 
of the feet and legs, with hot cloths, 
Catarrbal F EVER may be reckoned in the 
clas of flow fevers, which, in the be- 
ginning, is attended with a catarrh, a 
coryza, cough, hoarſenels, Sc. Theſe 
fevers are moſt commonly gentle and 
ſlow by day-time, generally ſomewhat 
worſe in the evenings : they are attend- 
ed with a great wearineſs of the limbs, 
the ſymptoms continue with an increaſe 
of the coryza and cough, until the di- 
ſemper ariſes to its higheſt pitch, when 
the matter of the catarrh is ripened, and 
the mucus, becoming thicker, is diſ- 
charged, and the fever ceaſes : the ſeat 
of this diſtemper is in the conglobate 
glands, 
In a eatarrhal fever a decoction of ſaſſa- 
ras wood is convenient, with liquorice 
root and raiſins, on account of the 
acrimony of the humours. Alſo the ex- 
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preſſed juice of turnips, with a little ſugar; 
volatiles and ſudorifics, a ſolution of 
gum ammoniac ; and for the further 
treatment ot this ditorder, ſee the article 
CATARRH, 

Calliquative FEVER is that in which the 

body is much emaciated and confumed 
in a ſhort ſpace of time, the ſolid parts, 
and the fat itſelf waited, ſometimes by 
a diarrhoea, iometimes by ſweat, by 
urine, or by feveriſh heats alone, with 4 
out any ſenſiblè diſcharge. A colliqua- 
tive fever is obſerved to accompany a 
cancer of the breaſt, with a diarrhœa. See 
the articles DIaRRHOEA, DIABETES, 
CANCER, @&c, 
For this diſeaſe, emulſions of almonds, 
and of the four cold ſeeds, as alſo als's, 
goat's, or woman's milk, are proper 
or cow's milk with the juice of water- 
creſſes; chicken broth, broth made of 
river crabs, or wood ſnails bruiſed. 

Continual FEVER, the ſame with ſynochus. 
See the article SYNOCHUs, 

Diary FEVER, the ſame with ephemera. 
See the article EPHEMERA. 

ö See EPIDEMIC. 

ruptive FEVER, See the articles MIL1- 
ARY FEVER, ERISYPELAS,. Se. 

Gaol or Camp FEVER. See GAOL. 

He#ic FEveR. See HECT1C FeveR, 

Hoſpital FEVER. See HOSPITAL. 

Hypochondriac FEVER. See the article Hy> 
POCHONDRIAC. 

Inflammatory Fever. See the article Ix- 
FLAMMATORY. 

Ietermitting FEVER, See the articles Quo- 
TIDIAN, TERTIAN, Sc. 

Malignant FeveR, See MALIGNANT. 

Meſenteric FEVER. See MESENTERIC. 

Miliary FxvER. See MIL1aky. 

Milk FEVER. See the article MiLxk. 

Nervous FEVER, at firſt, affects the patient 
with a flight, tranſient chilneſs, ſeve- 
ral times in a day ; alſo with uncertain 
fluſhes of heat, a liſtleſneſs, laſſitude, 
and wearinels. 

The patient has a drineſs of the lips 
and tongue, without any conſiderable 
thirſt: they have frequent nauſeas, with 
reaching to vomit, but little brought up: 
the breathing is difficult by intervals, and 
eſpecially towards night : there is an 
exacerbation of the ſymptoms, with a 
low, quick, and unuſual pulſe: the urine 
is pale, and made often, and ſuddenly ; 
a torpor or obtuſe pain, and coldneſs 
often affect the hind part of the head, 
or a heavy pain is felt along the co- 

. ronary future, The pulſe is very re- 

markable 


Petechial Fever. 


Scarlet FEVER. 
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low, quick and unequal. 
Gilchriſt makes this ſtate previous to the 
fever, and ſays, that for a fortnight, or 
three weeks, before they are laid down, 
they ſhall be low-ſpirited, inappetent, 
loaded, ſleep ill, figh frequently, groan 
involuntarily, and feel unexpreſſible diſ- 
order, accompanied with fear, conceru, 
and dejection, and perhaps ſlight alie- 
nations of mind. The ſame author ſays, 
that this diſorder is frequently occaſioned 
by people expoling themſelves indiſcretely 
to the fun, or by being fatigued in it; 
by eating largely of fruit, or drinking 
bad wine; or by being long under a 
courſe of anxiety, care, tear, diſcourage- 
ment, and other enervating paſſions, 
together with irregularies of diet, &c. 
It commonly attacks people of weak 
nerves, and a lax habit of body, and 
is occaſioned by an acrimony that gives 
an univerſal ſtimulus. 
'The cure is to be performed with gentle 
volatile medicines of the cordial and dia- 
phoretic kind, in order to promote perſpi- 
ration, by the application of bliſters, and 
by a proper regimen and method of diet. 
In the beginning a gentle emetic may be 
given, ox a ſmall doſe of rhubarb ; when 
it has continued long, bleeding and ſweat- 
ing is very prejudicial. In giving the di- 
aphoretic, we ſhould always have regard 
to the urine, for if that from being pale, 
gradually heightens to an amber colour, 
we are right in our doſe, eſpecially it, 
in bed, a gentle dew or moiſture comes 
on, without a reſtleſſneſs. A little chicken 
- broth is of ſervice, both as food and 
phyſic, eſpecially towards the decline of 
the diſorder. Allo, thin jellies of hartſ- 
horn, ſago, panado, adding a little wine 
to them; at this time alſo, if the ſweats 
are copious and weakening, 'tis proper 
to give ſmall doſes of the tincture of the 
bark, with ſaffron and ſnake-root, in- 
terpoling now and then a doſe of rhu- 
barb, to carry off the putrid colluvies. 
Peripneumonic FEVER, See the article PE- 
RIPNEUMONY. 
Peſtilential Fever. See PLAGUE. 
See the articles PETE- 
CHIAL and MALIGNANT, 
Pituitous FEVER, the ſame with catarrhal 
- ſupra. 
Remitting FEVER. See REMITTING, 
See SCARLET. 
Scorbutic FEVER. See SCORBUTIC. 
Slow FE VER, much reſembles the heQtic 
ſever, but has milder ſymptoms, and a 
8 
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gentler heat than the hectic. See the 
article HEC TIC. 
This fever is attended with profuſe 
ſweats after ſleeping; after which, and 
before noon, the pulſe is natural, as in 
the hectic; but there is not ſuch a want 
of appetite, nor exceſſive weakneſs, not 
drynels of the ſkin, nor ſuch dark co. 
loured urine, nor ſuch danger, as in the 
hectic, 
The cauſe of a ſlow fever lies moſtly in 
the fluids. It ariſes from obſtinate in. 
termittent, or continual fevers ; from 
the ſmall-pox and meaſles ; from pro- 
fuſe hemorrhages ; from long diarrhce:;, 
dyſenteries ; from an exceſſive ſalivation, 
gonorrhœa, or fluor albus ; frem care, 
watching, intenſe ſtudy, hard, continual 
labour, inordinate coition, or the abu? 
of ſpirituous liquors. In the cure of 
this diſeaſe reſpect muſt always be had to | 
the cauſe. If it proceeds from crudities, 
it is known by a languid feebleneſs, in- 
ternal heat, propenſity to ſweat, elpecial!y 
in the balls of the hands, and ſoles of 
the feet; in which caſe the ſtomach and 
parts adjacent muſt be cleanſed from the 
ſordes by a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, } 
After the alimentary canal 1s cleanſed, 
you muſt proceed to analeptics and ſto- 
machics. 
If the diſorder is in the hypochondria, 
when the patient is plethoric, cacochy- 
mical, cachectical, or ſcorbutical, or the 
menſes or hemorrhoidal evacuations are 
ſtopped, and occaſion this diſorder ; or, 
if it proceeds from voraciouſneſs, or bad 
diet, or the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
then endeavours muſt be made to free 
the liver, ſpleen, and meſentery, and 
its veſſels and glands from obſtructions: 
for this purpoſe mineral waters are pro- 
r; as are alſo the thermæ, or hot 
ath waters. Where theſe cannot be had 
a decoction of thin veal broth, with the 
roots of ſuccory, fennel, aſparagus, dog- 
gras, and viper's graſs, are proper; 
inking a quart a day for ſome weeks; 
and before it ſome preparations of ſtecl, 
as the tincture of ſteel, or of martial 
flowers. If from an eroſion of the ſto- 
mach and bowels, all ſharp, ſalt, and fli- 
mulating things are as bad as poiſon. In 
this caſe a decoction of ſaſſaſras, and tue 
bark of Eleutheriu in milk, as alſo cha- 
momile flowers, and the tops of yarrow, 
drank about a quart a day, are of great 
uſe : as are alſo the root of mark- 
mallows, or rice boiled ia milk; or gum 
dragant, diſſolved in water. 
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I from the loſs of neceſſary fluids, and 
want of ſtrength, then it may be termed 
a colliquative fever, and mult be treated 
a8 already directed in the treatment of 
that fever, above. 
If it proceeds from the abuſe of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, all heating liquors ſhould 
be avoided, as alſo analeptics and ſto- 
machics, Gruel will be proper, with 
ſuccory root, red poppy flowers, and 
ſome ſtibiated nitre. . * 
If this fever proceeds from a ſuppreſſion 
of the menſes, it requires immediate 
bleeding in the foot, and reſolvent de- 
coctions of ſuecory- roots, leaves of ſow- 
thiſtles, daiſies, and elder - flowers, for- 
bearing all ſtrong emmenagogues. 
If from a maraſmus ſenilis, and that the 
ient has been addicted to a (ſedentary 
inactive life, his appetite remaining 
ood; and has omitted accuſtomary 
leeding, or the ſpontaneous evacuations 
of blood are ceaſed, bleeding is indi- 
cated, and wholeſome diluters muſt be 
freely drank, abſtaining from food of 
too plentiful nouriſhment, and uſing con- 
venient exerciſe ; but if the diſorder pro- 
ceeds from a plenty of impure falt 
ſerum, not ſecreted thro* the (kin, or 
otherwiſe, the fordes muſt be carried of 
by gentle laxatives of manna, rhubarb 
and raiſins, and the roſcid juices muſt 
be renewed by jellies and aſs's milk. 


Symchus FEVER. See SYNOCHUS. 
Yelbw FEVER. See the article BiLrovs 
Pv. 


FEVERS of Children are all owing to acidity, 


the primary cauſe of all the diſorders 
that affect them; and the whole cure 


depends upon vanquiſhing that enemy. 


This is to be done two ways, the firſt 
is to prepare the aridity, and render it 
fit for expulſioa ; and then to purge it 
away by ſuitable evacuants. To pre- 
= the acid does not require ſudorifics, 
ut abſorbents; and though theſe are 
numerous, the powder of crab's claws 
is the chief. Purging to ſome may ſeem 
dangerous, but Sydenham has ſhewn us, 
that it is ſafe and ſalutary in the fevers of 
adults, inſomuch that he depends entirely 
upon it for the cure of the epidemic 
winter-fever ; and it has been found of 
excellent uſe in the fevers of children, 
They recommend in this cafe a pearl 
julep, made by adding a dram of pre- 
pared pearls to two ounces of the ſimple 
waters, and two drams of the com- 
pound; the dole is three ſpoonfuls. 
When there is any unulual tymptoms 
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ariſing from putrid humours, they pre- 
ſcribe about ſix grains of æthiops mi- 
neral the night before the purge, in a 
ſmall ſpoonful of any agreeable ſyrup. 
After the purge, the teſtaceous powders 
are to be given three or four times in 
twenty-four hours for two days and 
nights, and then the purge 1s to be re- 
eated, 

FEVERFEW, the engliſh name of a plant, 
called by botaniſts matricaria, See the 
article MATRICARIA. 

Baftard-FeveERFEW. See PAR THENIUM. 

FEVERSHAM, a port-town of Kent, and 
one of the cinqueports. See the article 
CINQUEPORT, * 

It ſtands ſeven miles weſt of Canterbury. 

FEUILLANS, an order of bare-footed 
monks, who obſerve the ſame rules with 
the bernardines. See BERNARDINES. 

FEUILLE oe sci, among the french 
heralds, imports that an ordinary, as 2 
feſſe or a pale, is indented only on one 
ſide ; fo called on account of its reſem- 
hlance to a faw-blade, as the words 
ſignify. ä 

FEVILLEA, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia ſpngenefia claſs ot plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous, di- 
vided into five ſegments at the limb, and 
rotated : the fruit is a very long fleſhy 
berry, with a hard rind, and containin 
compreſſed orbicular ſeeds. It is call 
by Plumier, nhandiroba. 

FEURS, a town of France, ſituated on 
the river Loyre, twenty - ſeven miles weſt 
of Lyons. | 

FEWEL, or FUEL. See the article FUEL, 

FEWMET, or FumsT. See FUMET. 

FEZ, the capital of the empire of Fez and 
Morocco, in Africa: weſt long. 6“, 
north lat. 339 30. 

It is a large and — — city, and the 
uſual reſidence of the emperor, Ses the 
article MOROCCO. En 

FIASCONE, a city and biſhop's ſeE of 
Italy, about twelve miles ſouth of 
Orvietto. LS 

FIAT, in law, a ſhort order or warrant 
ſigned by a judge, for making out and 
allowing certain proceſſes. 5 

FIAT jusSTITIA, is where the king, on 2 
petition to him for his warrant to bring 
a writ of error in parliament, writes on 
the top of it fiat juſfitia, let juſtice be 
done z upon which the writ of error is 
wade out, 

FIBER, the BEAVER, in zoology, is made, 
by Linnæus, a ſpecies ot calter. . See 
the article CASTOR, 
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FBBRARLZ, a claſs of foſſils, naturally 


and eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable 


- nor ſoluble in water, and compoſed of 


parallel fibres, ſome ſhorter, others long- 

er; their external appearance being 
— and in ſome degree tranſparent: 
add to this, that they never give fire with 
ſteel, nor ferment with, or are ſoluble in 
acid menſtrua. 

To this claſs belong the aſbeſtus, amian- 
thus, tricheriæ, and lachnides. See the 
articles ASBESTUs, AMIANTHUS, Sc. 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a perfectly ſimple 
body, or at leaſt as fimple as any thing 
in the human ſtructure; being fine and 
flender like a thread, and ſerving to form 
other parts. Hence ſome fibres are hard, 
as the bony ones ; and others ſoft, as 
thoſe deſtined for the formation of all the 
other —— 
The fibres are divided alſo, according to 
their ſituation, into ſuch as are ſtraight, 
oblique, tranſverſe, annular, and ſpiral; 
being found arranged in all theſe di- 
rections, in different parts of the body, 
for an account of which ſee Boxk, 
- MusSCLE, NERVE, ARTERY,VEIN, &c. 
FisRE is alſo uſed to denote the ſlender 
filaments which compoſe other bodies, 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral; 
but more eſpecially, the capillary roots 
of plants. See PLANT, Wood, &c. 
FIBRILLA, a term ſometimes uted {or a 
very minute or ſlender fibre, 
FIBROSE, ſomething conſeſting of fibres, 
as the roots of plants. See RooT. 
FIBULA, in anatomy, the outer and 
ſmaller bone of the leg, called alſo perone. 
It is nearly of a triangular figure, and 
ſtands parallel to, but diſtant from the 
tibia, or inner bone of the leg. Its upper 
extremity does not reach to the os femoris, 
but is only joined to the external fide of 
the tibia ; and its lower extremity, called 
malleolus externus, concurs in the ar- 
ticulation of the tarſus, which its emi- 
nence ſerves to ſtrengthen, by refdecing 
a luxation leſs eaſy. It has no particular 
motion of its own, but wholly follows 
that of the tibia, 
FIBUL2AUS, a muſcle of the leg, more 
uivally called peronæus. ScePERON EUs. 
FICARIA, in botany, the name by which 
Dillenius calls a ſpecies of ranunculus, 
called by Boerhaave chelidonium minus. 
See the article RANUNCULUS, 
FICEDULA, in ornithology, a name given 
to ſeveral ſpecies of motacilla, particu- 
larly the brown kind, with a ſpotted breaſt, 
and white belly, See MOTAGILL a, 


FICHE“ or Freue, in heraldry, Ste 
the article FITCHE'E, 

FICOIDEA, a genus of the pohandria- 
pentagynia claſs of plants, without an 
flower-petals : the fruit is a ventricoſe, 
pentagonal capſule, conſiſting of five 
cells, wherein are contained a great 
many roundiſh ſeeds, The eſſential cha- 
racteriſtic of the genus conlifts in this, 
that the ſtamina are inſerted in ſeries in 
the ſinuſes of the cup, uſually three in 
each ſeries. 

FICOIDES, a name given to ſeveral diſtin 
plants, as the meſembryanthemum muſa, 
and opuntia. See the article MEszu- 
BRYANTHEMUM, Sc. 

FICTION. See the article FABLE, 

FICUS, the FIG-TREE, in botany, a genus 
of the cryptogamia clals of plants, pro- 
ducing wale and female flowers ſeparate, 
neither of which have any flower-leaves : 
the ſtamina are three ſetaceous filaments, 
of the length of the cup ; and the fruit 
is large, fleſhy, and of a turbinated f- 
gure; being properly nothing but the 
common calyx or cup of the fruètification. 
See the article F1G. 

FIDA, a town on the ſlave-coaſt of 
Guinea: eaſt long. 3“, and north lat. “. 

FID, in the ſea-language, an iron, or 
wooden pin, to ſplice and faſten ropes 
together. It is made taper-wiſe, and 
ſharp at one end. The pin in the heel 
of the top-maſt, which bears upon the 
cheſſe-trees, is likewiſe called a fidd. 

FidD-HAMMER, one whoſe handle is 2 
fidd, or made tapper-wile. 

FIDDLE, or ViOLiN. See V1OLIN, 

FIDE jus$s0R, among civilians, the ſame 
with a ſurety, See SURETY. 

FIDEL coMmissUM, in roman antiquity, 
an eſtate left in truſt with one perſon, for 
the ule of another. See TRUSTEE. 

FIDICINALES, muſcles of the fingers, 
etherwiſe called lumbricales, See the ar- 
ticle LUMBRICALES. 

FIEF, or FER. Sec the article FEE, 

FIELD, campus, in 2 a piece of 
ground incloſed, whether for tillage, or 
paſture. See IILLACGCE and PASTURE. 
The ſquare contents, or ſuperficies, of a 
field may be eaſily found, by the rules 
of ſurveying. See SURVEYING, 

Fit LD, in antiquity, the fame with campus. 
See the article CAupus. 

FiELD, in heraldry, is the whole ſurface 
of the ſhield, or the continent, ſo called 
becauſe it containeth thote atchievements 

- antiently acquired in the field of battle. 
It is the ground ou which the colours, 
beatings, 
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bearings, metals, furs, charges, &c. are 
repreſented. Among the modern heralds, 
feld is leſs frequently uſed in blazoning 
then ſhield or eſcutcheon. See the ar- 
ticle SHIELD, Ec. 

FiELD, in a military ſenſe, denotes the 

lace where a battle was fought. 

Cloſe Fix UD was antiently a place railed in 
with a barrier, for the performance of 
juſts and tournaments. 

FIELD, among painters, is more uſually 
called ground, See the article GROUND. 

FreLD-BOOK, in ſurveying, that wherein 
the angles, ſtations, diſtances, &c. are 
ſet down. See SURVEYING. 

FiELD-COLOURS, in war, are ſmall flags 
of about a foot and half ſquare, which 
are carried along with the mn 

neral, for marking out the ground for 
the ſquadrons and battalions. 

FIELD-FARE, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of the variegated turdus, with a 
hoary head. See the article TuxDus. 
It is larger than the common black-bird, 
and with us is a bird of paſſage, coming 
over in great numbers in winter, See 
plate XCVII. fig. 4. 

FIELD-FORT, in fortification. See FORT. 

FIELD-OFPICERS, in the art of war. See 
the article OFFICER, 

FIELD-PIECES, ſmall cannons, from three 
to twelve pounders, carried along with 
an army in the field. See CAN NO. 

FIELD-STAPF, a wea carried by the 
gunners, about the length of a halbert, 
with a ſpear at the end; having on each 
ſide, ears ſcrewed on, like the cock of a 
match-lock, where the gunners ſcrew in 
lighted matches, when they are upon 
command; and then the field-ſtaffs are 
ſaid to be armed. b 

FiELD-WORKs, in fortification, are thoſe 
thrown up by an army in beſieging a 
fortreſs, or by the beſieged to defend the 
place, Such are the fortifications of 
camps, highways, &c. 

Elyſian FieELDs. See ELYSIAN. 

PFIERENZUOLO, a town of Italy, ten 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Placentia. 

FIERI FACIAS, in law, a writ that lies 
where a perſon kas recovered judgment 
for debt or damages in the king's courts 
againſt one, by which the ſheriff is com- 
manded to levy the debt and damages 
on the defendant's goods and chattels. 
This writ muſt be ſued out within 2 
year and a day after the judgment ob- 
tained, and where two fieri facias's a- 
gainſt one perſon are delivered to the 
theriff the Game day, he ought to exe - 
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cute that firſt which was firſt delivered; 
but if he executes the laſt firſt, the exe- 
cution will be good, though the other 
party in ſuch caſe may have an action 
againſt him. 

FIFE in muſic, is a fort of wind-inftru- 
ment, being a ſinall pipe. See Pix. 
F1PE, in geography, a county of Scot- 
land bounde:l by the Frith of Tay on 
the north ; by the German ſea on the 
eaſt ; by the Frith of Forth on the ſouth, 
_ by Menteeth and Sterling on the 

weſt, 

FIFE-RAILS, in a ſhip, are thoſe that are 
placed on baniſters, on each ſide of the 
top of the poop, and fo along with hances 
or falls. 

They reach down to the quarter-deck, 
and to the ftair of the gang-way. 

FIFTEENTH, an antient tribute or tax 
laid upon cities, boroughs, &c. through 
all England, and fo termed becauſe it 
amounted to a fifteenth part of what 
each city or town had been valued at 
or it was a fifteenth of every man's per- 
ſonal eſtate according to a reaſonable 
valuation, In Doomſday book, there 
are certain rates mentioned for levy ing 
this tribute yearly ; but ſince, any fuck 
tax cannot be levied but by parliament. 


FIFTH, in muſic, one of the harmonical 


intervals or concords, See the article 
INTERVAL, 

The fifth is the ſecond in order of the 
concords, the ratio of the chord that 
affords it is 3: 2. See the articles CHORD 
and CONCORD, 

It is called fifth, as containing five terms 
or ſounds between its extremes, and four 
degrees, ſo that in the natural ſcale of 
muſic, it comes in the fifth place or 
order from the fundamental. The 
antients called this fifth diapente, The 
imperfe& and defective fifth called by the 
antients ſemi-diapente is leſs than the 
fifth by a leſſer ſemitone. See the ar- 
ticles — SEMITONE, &c, 


FIG, the fruit of the ficus, or fig - tree. 


See the article Ficus. 

Figs, as well freſh as when dry, are 
very wholeſome food: they are nutritive 
and emollient : they are good alſo in the 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs ; but 
it is to be obſerved, that a too free uſe 
of them has ſometimes brought on ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, which are very 
common complaints alſo where they are 
eaten as food, as they are with bread by 
the poor people in many parts of the 
Levant. They are frequently made 
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ingredients in our pectoral decoctions, 
and are by ſome greatly rceommended 
againit nephritic complamts. They are 
much uſed externally by way of cata- 
Ws either roaſted or boiled in milk, 

r the ripening of tumours, and for 

8 the pain of the piles. Figs ſhould 
be cholen large, of a pale \ hhamaryy 
colour, ſoft and mellow, heavy, and 
when broken, with the pulpy ſubſtance 
yellowiſh and ſweet, and of a ſoft glutin- 
ous texture. 

Figs the hundred weight pay on impor- 

tation ys. 688d. the drawback on ex- 

$6 ary is 88. 9d. at the rate of 6]. the 
undred weight. 

Fis, in farriery, a ſort of wart on the 
fruſh, and ſometimes all over the body 
of a horſe. The figs that appear on the 

truſh or ſole make an evacuation of 
malignant ſtinking humours that are 

very hard to cure, 

FiG-SHELL, a ſpecies of dolium. See the 
article DoL1UM. 

Fig wor, a plant called by the botaniſts 
ſcrophularia. See SCROPHULARIA, 

Indian FIG, 1 8 e 

Infernal Fi, © S ARGEMONE. 


Mangold FiG. See MESEMBRYANTHE= 
MUM. 


Pharaoh's FIG. See Musa. | 

FIGHT, or Sea-Fichr. See BATTLE. 

Running-FiGnT, that in which the enemy 
are continually chaſed, 

FiGHTs, in a ſhip, are the waſte clothes 
hung round about a ſhip ia fight, to 
keep the men from being ſeen by the 
enemy, 

Cleſe FickTs, the bulk-beads, fore and 
aft the ſhip, put up for the men to ſtand 
ſecure behind in caſe of boarding, and 
fire upon the enemy. 

FIGHT WITE, a fine or mul& for fight- 
ing or creating a quarrel, 

FIGUERRE, a town of Catalonia in 
Spain, ten miles weſt of Roſes. 

FIGURAL, FicuraTE, or FIGURA- 
TIVF, a term applied to whatever is ex- 
preſſed by obſcure reſemblances. The 
word is chiefly applied to the types and 
myſteries of the moſaic law ; as alſo to 
any expreſhon which is not taken in its 
primary and literal ſenſe. 

FiGURAL, or FIGURATE NUMBERS, are 

. tuch as do or may repreſent ſome geo- 
metrical figure in relation to which 
they are always conſidered, as triangular 
numbers, pentagonal numbers, pyra- 
midal numbers, Cc. : - 

FiGURAT i E, among grammarians, is 
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the ſame with what is otherwiſe ealled 
characteriſtic. See CHARACTERISTIC, 


FIGURATIVE COUNTERPOINT, in mukic, 


is that wherein there is a mixture of 
diſcords along with the concords. See the 
article COUNTERPOINT. 

The French call it ſuppoſition, becauſe 
the tranſient diſcords ſuppoſe a concord 
immediately following. See the article 
SUPPOSITION. 


FIGURATIVE DESCANT, in muſic, See 


the article DESca Nr. 


FIGURE, in phyſics, expreſſes the ſurſace 


or terminating extremities of any body ; 
and conſidered as a property of body af- 
fecting our ſenſes, is defined a quality 
which may be perceived by two of the 
outward ſenſes. Thus a table is known 
to be ſquare by the fight, and by the 
touch. The ſchoolmen therefore diſpute 
whether or no the quality of figure be 
the ſame with that of form. Boethius 
affirms, that figure ought to be predi- 
cated of inanimate bodies, and form of 
animate: others again extend form to all 
natural bodies, and figure to all artificial 
ones: in the opinion of others, form and 
figure are applied to all forts ol bocdlits, 
but not in all relations. If only the 
bare circumference or circumſcription be 
conſidered, they call it figure; but if 
the circumference be conſidered as en- 
dued with colour, then they call it form, 
Sec the article Form. 


FiGUREs, in arithmetic, are certain cha- 


racters whereby we denote any number 
which may be expreſſed by any com- 
bination of the nine digits, &c. See the 
article DIGIT. 


FIGURE, in architecture, and ſculpture ſg- 


niſies the repreſentation of things made in 
ſolid matter, as ſtatues, c. Daviler ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe repreſentations of human 
bodies ſitting, as popes, or kneeling, as 
on monuments, or lying as river-gods, 
Sc. are more properly called figures than 
ſtatues. 
FIGURE, in aſtrology, à deſcription of the 
diſpoſition of the heavens at a certain 
hour, in which the places of the planer 
and ſtars are marked in a figure of twelve 
triangles, called houſes. See Hor;5E. 
FiGURE, in conic ſections, acccrding to 
Apollonius, is the rectangle made unt 
the latus rectum and tran(verſum in the 
hyperbola and ellipſis. 
FiGuRE of the diameter; the rectangle 
under any diameter, and its proper 
arameter is, in the ellipſis and hyperbo- 
la, called the figure of that diameter. 
FicuRs, 
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F1GURE, among divines, is uſed for the 
myſteries repreſented under certain types. 
See the article TYPE. 

FIGURE, in. dancing, denotes the ſeveral 
ſteps which the dancer makes in order 
and cadence, conſidered as they mark cer- 
tain figures on the floor. 

F,Guz8, in fortification, the plan of any 
fortified place, or the interior polygon, 
which, when the ſides and angles are 
equal, is called a regular, and when un- 
equal, an irregular figure. 9 

FiGURE, in geometry, the ſuperficies in- 
cluded between one or more lines, is 
denominated either rectilinear, curvi- 
linear, or mixt, according as the ex- 
tremities are bounded by right lines, 
curve lines, or both. See the articles 
RECTILINEAR, CURVILINEAR, Sc. 

Equilateral FIGURE, See EQUILATERAL. 

Greunſeribed FIGURE, See CIRCUMSCRI-= 
BED. | 

Iiſoribed FIGURE, See INSCRIBED, _ 

Similar FIGURE, Sc. See SIMILAR, &c. 

FicuRE, in the higher geometry, a term 
applied to three mechanical curves, called 
the figure of the ſecants, figure of the 

lines, figure of the tavgents. 

FIGURE 25 ſecants, is —— thus. 

Let PQ (plate XCVILI. fig. x. n* 1.) be 
a tangent to the circle QS O, and an in- 
finite right line P OR revolve about the 
center O, cutting the circle in S, and the 
tangent in P: then if upon the infinite bale, 
or abſciſſal line A K (ibid. nꝰ 2.) be ta- 
ken the point A, and afterwards, the 
abſciſs A. B be taken upon the ſame al- 
ways equal to the circular arch Qs, and 
the correſpondent ordinate B C at right 
angles to it, be equal to the ſecant O P 
of that arch, and moves along A K; by 
this motion the extremity C of that or- 
dinate will deſcribe the curve EDC 
called the figure of the ſecants. 
This curve conſiſts of an infinite number 
of ſuch parts, of which EDC is one; ha- 
ving an infinite number of parallel a- 
ſymptotes FG, HI, L K, drawn at diſ- 
tances from one another, each equal to 
half the circumference of the circle QSO, 
waich parts alternately fall below and 
above the abſciſſal line A K; the leaſt 
ordinates being a d, or AD, each equal to 
the radius QO of the circle. The qua- 
drature of the ſpace ADCB will give 
the meridional parts for a given latitude 
im Mercator's chart, See the article M- 
RIDIONAL PARTS. 

FIGURE of the fines, is generated much after 
tie ſame manner as the figure of the 
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ſecants, the difference being only that 
here every ordinate BC (ibid. no 3.) 
anſwerable to the abſciſs AB, is 
the ſine of the correſpondent arch QS 
of the circle (fee the | figure) in- 
ſtead of being its ſecant, as OP. This 
curve conſiſts of an infinite number of 
parts, ſuch as ACG, alternately rifing 
above and falling below the abſciſſal line 
A. I, which in reality make but one con- 
tinued infinite ſerpentine line. Any 
ſpace ABC of this curve is {quarable, 
See farther in Philoſ. Tranſ. n* 447. 


F1GURE of the 'angents, is generated like the 


figure of the ſecants, with this difference, 
that the ordinate B C (ibid. nꝰ 4.) is here 
equal to the tangent ＋ of the arch QS, 
to which the abſciſs A B is equal; the 
curve conſiſting of an infinite number of 
ſuch parts, of which EAD is one, and 
having a like number of parallel aſymp- 
totes at equal diſtances from each other. 


FIGURE, in grammar, a deviation from 


the natural rules of etymology, ſyntax 
and proſody, either for brevity, elegance 
or harmony, | 

Figure in etymology, or figure of words, 
is generally called metaplaſmus. See the 
article METAPLASMUS, 

Figures in ſyntax, or figures of ſentences, 
are reduced to four kinds, wiz. Ellipſis, 
pleonaſmus, enallage, and hyperbaton ; 
and the figures in proſody are theſe ſix, 
ſynalzpha, ecthlipſis, ſynæreſis, diæreſis, 
Hole and diaſtole. See each of theſe 
under its proper head. 


FiGuRE, in heraldry, a bearing in a ſhield 


repreſenting a human face, as a ſun, a 
wind, an angel, Oc. | 


FIGURE, in logic, denotes a certain order 


and diſpoſition of the middle term in 
any ſyllogiſm. 

Figures are fourfold, 1. When the 
middle term is the ſubject of the major 
edicate of the 
minor, we have what 1s called the firſt 
figure. 2. When the middle term is the 
predicate of both the premiſſes, the ſyllo- 
gilm is ſaid to be in the ſecond figure. 
3+ If the middle term is the ſubje& of 
the two premiſes, the ſyllogiſm is in the 
third figure; and laſtly, by making it 
the predicate of the major, and ſubject 
of the minor, we obtain ſyllogiſms in 
the fourth figure. Each of theſe figures 
has a determinate number of moods, in- 
cluding all the poſſible ways in which 
— differing in quantity or 
quality can be combined, according to 
any diſpoſition of the middle 3 
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order to arrive at a juſt concluſion. See 
the article Moov. 


FIGURE, in painting and deſigning, denotes 


I 


the lines and colours which form the re- 
preſentation of any animal, but more 
rticularly, of a human perlonage. 
hus a painting is ſaid to be full of 
figures, when there are abundance of 
repreſentations of men ; and a landſcape 
is ſaid to be without figures, when there 
is nothing but trees, plants, moun- 
tains, Ee. 
IGURE, in rhetoric, is a manner of ſpeak- 
ing different from the ordinary and plain 
way, and more emphatical; expreſſing 
a paſſion, or ang, a beauty. 
Figures, therefore, are highly ſerviceable 
to clear difficult truths, to make a ſtyle 
pleaſant and pathetical, and to awaken 
and fix attention. But as, in order to 


. 


obtain theſe ends, they are to be uſed 


with prudence and caution, the follow- 
ing directions ought to be obſerved. 1. Let 
the diſcourſe always be founded on na- 
ture and ſenſe, ſupported with ſtrong 
reaſon and proof, and then add the or- 
naments and heightenings of figures ; 
for a man of clear underſtanding will 
deſpiſe the flouriſh of figures without 
ſenſe, and pomp of words that wants 
truth and ſubſtance of things. 2. Be 
ſparing in the uſe of figures. A paſſion 
ſcribed in a multitude of words, and 
carried on to a diſproportionate length, 
fails of the end propoled, and tires in- 
Read of pleaſing. 3. Figures muſt not 
be over adorned, nor affechedly laboured, 
and ranged into new and ſcrupulous 
periods; for by affectation and ſhew 
of art, the orator betrays and expoſes 
himſelf, and it is apparent, that he is 
rather ambitious to ſet off his parts and 
wit, than to exprels his ſincere concern 
and paſſion. 
The principal and moſt moving figures 
are exclamation, doubting, — cxny 
omiſſion, apoſtrophe, ſuſpenſion, e- 
vention, conceſſion, repetition, "a 
fis, exaggeration, climax, compariſon, 
proſopopœia, tranſition, ſentence, _ 
nema, Sc. See each of theſe under its 
roper head. 


FIGURED, in general, ſomething marked 


with figures. See the article FIGURE. 
The term figured is chiefly applied to 
ſtuffs, whereon the figures of flowers, 
and the like, are either wrought, or 
ſtamped. SeetH articles STURE, WE AV- 
ING, VELVET, Ec. 
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FiGURED STONES, in natural hi 
thoſe found in the ſhape of Well 
other parts of animals. See S roh. 

FILACER, or FiLAZER. See FiLAz k. 

FILAGO, the name by which Vaillant 
calls the gnaphalium, or cudweed, See 
the article GNAPHALIUM. 

FILAMENT, in phyſiology and anatom 
denotes much the ſame as fibre. See 
article FIBRE, 

FiILAMENTS, among botaniſts, is par. 
ticularly uſed for the ſtamina. See the 
article STAMINA, 

FILANDERS, in falconry, a diſeaſe in 
hawks, &c. conſiſting or filaments, or 
firings of blood, coagulated ; and oc. 
caſioned by a violent rupture of ſome 
vein, by which the blood, extravaſating, 
hardens into theſe figures, and incom. 
modes the reins, hips, Cc. 

FILANDERs are allo worms as ſmall 2 
thread, and about an inch long, that 
lie wrapt up in a thin ſkin, or net, near 
the reins of an hawk, apart from either 
gut or gorge- 
This malady is known by the hawk's 
poverty; by ruffling her tail; by her 
ſtraining the fiſt, or pereh, with her 
pounces ; and laſtly, by croaking in the 
night, when the filanders prick her, 
The diſeaſe proceeds from bad food, 
and muſt be remedied in time, to pre- 
vent its ſpreading over the whole body, 
and deſtroying the bird, Theſe mult 
not be killed as other worms are, for 
fear of impoſthumes from their corrup- 
tion, being incapable of paſſing away 
with the hawk's meat. They muſt only 
be ſtupified, to prevent their being offen- 
ſive ; and this is done by giving the 
hawk a clove of garlic, after which, 
ſhe will feel nothing of the filander: for 
forty days. It will be prudent in the 
falconer when he obſerves the hawk poor 
and low, to give her a cloye of garic 
once a month by way of prevention. 

FILAZER, or FiLaCER, an officer of 
the Common-Pleas, ſo called from his 
filing thoſe writs whereon he makes out 
proceſs. 

There are fourteen of theſe officers, who 
are ſeverally allotted to particular di- 
viſions and counties, and make cat 
all writs and proceſſes upon original 
writs, iſſuing out of the court of Chan- 
cery, and returnable in that court, They 
likewiſe make out all appearances and 
ſpecial bails, upon any procels iſſued by 


them, and make the firſt ſcieri facias 
on 
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ſpecial bails, writs of habeas corpus, 
fu acer upon ſpecial bail; alſo writs 
view in real actions, &c. 

FILBERT, or FiLBERD, the fruit of 
che corylus, or hazel. See CORYLus. 
This is the leaſt ſort of ſmall nuts, and 
more nouriſhing than the common nuts ; 
but it is hard to digeſt. They are how- 
ever worthy of being propagated in 
orchards and gardens ; which 1s done 
by ſowing them in February, 

In order to preſerve them good, t 
ſhould be kept in ſand, in a moiſt cellar, 
where the vermin cannot come at them 
to deſtroy them : the external air ſhould 
not be kept from them, for this would 
occaſion their turning mouldy. 

FILE, among mechanics, a tool uſed 
in metal, &c. in order to {mooth, poliſh, 
or cut. 


This inſtrument is of iron, or forged 


eel, cut in little furrows, with chiſſels, 
anda mallet, this and that way, and of 
this or that depth, according to the grain 
or touch required. After cutting the file, 
it muſt be tempered with a compoſition 
of chimney ſoot, very hard and dry, di- 
luted, and wrought up with urine, vi- 
negar, and ſalt; the whole being redu- 
10 the conſiſtence of muſtard. Tem- 
pering the files conſiſts in rubbing them 
over with this compoſition, and cover- 
ing them in loam; after which they are 
put in a charcoal fire, and taken out by 
that time they have acquired a cherry 
colour, which is known by a ſmall rod 
of the ſame ſteel put in along with them. 
Being taken out of the fire, they are 
thrown into cold ſpring water, and 
when cold, they are cleaned with char- 
coal and a rag ; and being clean and 
dry, are kept from ruſt by laying them 
up in wheat bran. Iron files require 
more heating than ſteel ones, Files are 
of different forms, fizes, cuts and de- 

of fineneſs, according to the dif- 
terent uſes and occaſions tor which they 
are made. Thoſe in common ule are the 
ſquare, flat, three ſquare, half round, 
round, thin file, Cc. each of which may 
de of different ſizes, as well as different 
cuts, 


The rough or coarſe toothed files are to - 


take off the unevenneſs of the work 
which the hammer made in the forg- 


ing; and the fine toothed files are to 


take out of the work the deep cuts or 
file-trokes of the rough files : the files 
lucceed one another in this order, firſt 
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the rubber, then the baſtard toothed file, 
next the fine toothed file, and laſtly, the 
ſmooth file. Thus the files of different 
cuts ſucceed one another, till the work 
is ſo ſmooth, as it can be filed. After 
which, it may be made ſtill ſmoother, by 
emery, tripoli, &c. See POLISHING. 
In ubng all forts of files, the rule is to 
lean heavy on the file in thruſting it for- 
ward, becauſe the teeth of the files are 
made to cut forward ; but in drawing 
the file back again for a ſecond ſtroke, 
it is to be lightly lifted, juſt above the 
—_— by reaſon it does not cut in coming 
ack. 
The file is uſed in pharmacy to reduce 
hard ſubſtances to fine particles, whole 
conſiſtence will not admit of powdering. 

FiLEs, the gros, containing twelve dozen, 
pay on importation 78. $,42d. and 
on exportation draw back 6s. gd. More- 
over, for every 11215. of the iron, the 
duty is 48. $,38d. and on exportation 
the draw-back is 48. 8 88d. 

FILE, or LABEL, in heraldry. See LABEL. 

FILE, in the art of war, a row of ſoldiers, 
ſtanding one behind another, which is 
the depth of the battalion, or ſquadron. 
The files of a battalion of foot are ge- 
nerally three deep; as are ſometimes 
thoſe of a ſquadron of horſe. The files 
muſt be ſtraight, and parallel one to 
another. 

To double the FIL Esõ, is to put two files into 
one, which make the depth of the bat- 
talion double of what it was in number 
of men. 

The F1LE leaders, are the foremoſt men in 
each file ; the bringers up are the laſt 
men of each file, or the laſt rank of the 
battalion, 

To FILE OFF, is the ſame as te defile, or 
to file off from a large front to march in 
length. See the article DEF1LE. 

FILICULA, the DWARF-FERN, See the 
article FILIX. 

FILIGRANE, or FILIGREE-WORK, any 
piece of gold or filver-work, that is cu- 
rioufly done, with grains or drops on the 
filaments or threads. 

FILING, in ſmithery, the operation of 

faſhioning metalline bodies by means ot 

a file, See the article FiLs. 

FILIPENDULA, DpROPWORT, a genus 
of the icoſandria - pentacynia clais of 

lants, the — of which conſiſts of 
ve, or more, oblong, abtuſe, plane, pa- 
tent i, inſerted Tow the — — 
is no pericarpium, except the cruſts 8 
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= in a circular manner. 

is plant is a diuretic : it is recom- 
mended againſt colics, flatulencies, and 
the fluor albus: but its chief uſe conſiſts 
in ſtopping too great a flow of the lochia. 

FILIX, in botany, an order of the crypto- 

amia claſs of plants, comprehending the 
| oy horſe-tail, adder's tongue, maiden - 
hair, ſpleenwort, polypody, Sc. See the 
articles FERN, HORSE-TAIL, Cc. 

FILLET, in anatomy, the ſame with froe- 
num. See the article FROENUM. 

FiLLET, or FLLET, in architecture, a little 
ſquare member, ornament, or moulding, 
uſed in divers places, and upon divers 
occaſions, but generally as a crowning 
over 2 greater moulding. 

FILLET, in heraldry, a kind of orle or bor- 
dure, containing only a third or tourth part 
of the breadth of the common bordure, It 
is f ed to be withdrawn inwards, and 
is of a different colour from the field. It 
runs quite round, near the edge, as a 
lace over a cloak, It is alſo uſed for an 
ordinary drawn like a bar, from the ſini- 
ſter point of the chief, acroſs the ſhield, 
in manner of a ſcarf; though it ſome- 
times is alſo ſeen in the ſituation of a 
bend, feſſe, eroſs, Sc. 

According to Gvillim, the fillet is a 
fourth part of the chief, and is placed in 
the chief point of the eſcutcheon. 

FiLLET, in painting, gilding, Sc. is a 
little rule or reglet 4 leaf - gold, drawn 
over ſome mouldings, or on the edges 
of frames, pannels, Cc. eſpecially when 
painted White, by way of enrichment. 

FiLLET, in the manege, the Joins of an 
horſe, which begin at the place where the 
hinder part of the ſaddle reſts. 

FILLER-40R5E, one yoked immediately 
to a cart, See the article CART. 

FILLY, a. term among horſe-dealers, to 
denote the female or mare-colt. See the 
article FOAL. 

FILM, a thin ſkin or pellicle. In plants, 
it is uſed for that thin, woody ſkin, which 
ſeparates the leeds in the _ and keeps 
them apart. | 

White'F1LM apox the eye of a horſe, may be 
removed by lifting up the eyelid, after 
the eye has been waſhed with wine, and 
ftroaking it gently, with one's thumb, 
with wheat flower; alſo common ſalt, or 
ſalt of lead, beaten fine, and put into the 
eye, is proper to conſume a fl 


may wath the horle's eye with yur tpittle 
I 
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the ſeed ; the receptacle is globoſe: the 
ſeeds are oblong, acuminated, and diſ- 


m: or you 


FIN 
in the morning, faſting, having 6.6 
a little ſalt — your — RE 
is nothing fo effectual as ſal armoniac, 
beaten and put into the eye, and repeated 
every day till the film is gone. 
FILTER, or FILTRE, in chemiſtry 2 
ſtrainer commonly made of bibulous or 
filtering paper in the form of a funne 
through which any fluid is paſſed, in Fig 
der to ſeparate the groſs particles from 
it, and render it limpid. See the article 
CLARIFICATION, 
There are ſeveral filters made of flanne! 
and linnen-cloth. 
FILTRATION, in chemiltry, a ſpecies of 
clarification. See CLARIFICATION. 
FIMBRLEA, denotes appendages diſpoſed 
by way of fringe round the border of any 
thing : ſuch are thoſe about the thicker 
extremities of the fallopian tubes. Set 
the article FALLOP1AN, 
FIMBRIATED, in heraldry, an ordinary | 
with a narrow bordure or hem of another 
; tincture. 
This, in latin, is called fimbriatus, that 
is, edged or fringed. : 
FIN, pinna, in natural hiſtory, a wel 
known part of fiſhes, conſiſting of a mem- 
brane ſupported — rays, or little bony 
or . icles, 
The number, ſituation, and figure of fins, 
are different in different fiſhes. As 40 
number, they are found from one to ten, 
or more; with reſpect to ſituation, they 
ſtand either on the back only, the belly 
only, or on both; and as to figure, they 
are either of a triangular, roundiſh, or 
oblong re form, Add to this, that 
in ſlome they are very {mall ; whereas, in 
others, they almoſt equal the whole body 
in length. ; 
For the ule of the fins in ſwimming. Set 
the article SWIMMING. 
Whale-Fixns. See the article WHALE. 
FINAL, in general, whatever terminate: 
or concludes a thing, 
Fix AL CAUSE. See the article Cavs. 
FINAL LETTERS, among hebrew gram- 
marians, five letters ſo called, becau!ty 
they have a different figure at the end d 
words from what they have in any other 
ſituation. Theſe are caph, mem, nun, 
phe, tzade, all comprehending in tit 
word rammephatsz ; which, at the end d 
words, are written thus, Y 707; where- 
as, in any other ſituation, their form 
this, 1 9392, on which account tit 
are likewiſe called biform. 
Fix ar, in geography, a port town * 
ubjech 
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fabje&t to Genoa, and ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, about thirty- ſeven miles 
ſouth-weſt of that city. 


FINANCES, in the french polity, ſignify 


the revenues of the king and ſtate, 


FINCH-x1ND, in ornithology, an appel- 


lation given to a genus of birds, known 
among authors by the name of fringilla, 
See the article FRINGILLA. 


FINE, in law, has divers ſignifications, it 


being ſometimes taken for a ſum of money 
advanced and paid for the income of 
lands. It is hikewiſe uſed in another 
ſenſe, where a ſum is paid as an amends, 
or by way of puniſhment for an offence 
committed. See MULET. 

Fine denotes alſo a covenant made be- 
fore juſtices, and entered upon record, 
for conveyance of lands and other inhe- 
ritable things, in order to cut off all con- 
troverſies. As this fine is a concord ac- 
knowledged before a competent judge 
concerning lands, tenements, and other 
immoveable things, and for its better 
credit, is ſuppoſed to be made in the pre- 
ſence of the king, as it is levied in his 
court; it therefore binds women covert, 
who are parties, and others whom the 
law generally diſables to act; for this 
reaſon, becauſe all preſumption of deceit 
is excluded, where the king and his 
court of juſtice are deemed privy to the 
matter tranſacted. Fines, on account of 
their ſolemnity, are acknowledged in the 
court of common pleas. Juſtices of aſſiſe 
may alſo take them, though they ſeldom 
de it without a ſpecial dedimus poteſta- 
tem, by virtue of which writ, fines may 
be alſo taken by commiſſioners in the 
country, and the dedimus ſurmiſes that 
parties are not able to travel to Weſtmin- 
iter ; for by the common law, all fines 
are levied in court. 

In every fine there are five parts, 1. An 
original writ, gencrally termed a writ of 
covenant, 2. The licentia concordandi, 
or the king's licence, for which a fine, 
called the king's ſilver, is paid. 3. The 
concord, which contains the agreement 
between the parties in what manner the 
land ſhall paſs, and is the foundation and 
ſubſtance of the fine, 4. The note of 
the fine, or abſtract of the original con- 
tract. 5. The foot of the fine contain- 
ing the day, year, and place, and before 
what juſtices the contract was made. 
There are four ſorts of fines. 1. A fine 
ſur cognizance de droit comme ceo, &c. 
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to the cognizee, without any writ of exe- 
cution. 2. A fine ſur done, grant & 
render, or double fine, whereby the cog- 
nizee, aſter a releaſe and warrant to him 
by the cognizor, grants and renders back 
the lands, &c. or ſome rent, many times 
limiting remainders. 3. A fine fur cog- 
nizance de droit tantum, and this is 2 
fine executory, that is commonly uſed to 
als a reverſion, and ſometimes by tenant 
for life to releaſeto the perſon in reverſion. 
4. A fine ſur conceſſit, which is made uſe 
of to grant away eftates for life or years, 
and it is alſo executory ; ſo that the cog- 
nizee mult enter or have a writ of habere 
facias poſſeſſionem, to obtain poſſeſſion. 
Fines are either with proclamation, called 
fines according to the ſtatutes, or without 
E called ſines at common 
aw. The ſtatutes ordain, that ev 
fine ſhall be openly read and proclaimed 
in the common pleas, and a tranſcript of 
it ſent to the juſtices of the aſſiſe, and ano- 
ther to the juſtices of the peace of the 
county where the land lies, in order to be 
proclaimed there; and when this is certifi- 
ed, privies in blood, as the heirs of the cog- 
nizor, are preſently barred, but ſtran 
to the fine have five years allowed them 
to enter and claim their right. The like 
time is given to infants, after they come 
to full age; to feme-coverts, not joining 
in fines after the death of their huſbands g 
to 1 after they are ſet at li $ 
an 


to perſons out of the realm, after 
their return, 


FINE ADNULLANDO LEVATG@GADE TEXE- 


MENTO QUOD FUIT DE ANTIQUO DO- 
MINICO, is a writ directed to the com- 
mon pleas to diſannul a fine levied of 
lands in antient demeſne, to the prejudice 
of the lord. 


FINE for alienation, was a fine paid to the 


king by his tenants in chief, for a licence 
to alien their lands. Theſe fines are 
taken away by 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 


FINE CAPIENDO PRO TERRIS, is a writ 


that lies where a upon conviction 
of an offence by jury, baving his lands 
and goods taken into the king's hands, 
and his body committed to priſon, ob- 
tains the favour to be remitted his im- 
5 and his lands and goods to 
reſtored to him for a ſum of money. 


FINE FORCE, is an expreſſion in the ſtatute 


35 Henry VIII. c. 12. denoting that a 
perſon is forced to do that which he can 
no way avoid, 


which is the principal and fureſt kind of Fins NON CAPIENDO PRO PULCHRE 


fine, as it gives poſleſſion, at leaſt in law, 


PLACITANDO, is a wfit W hinder officers. 
7 8 of. 
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_ of courts from taking fines for fair plead- 
8 

FIS E PRO REDISSEISINA CAPIENDA, is a 
writ which lies for the xeleale of a perſon 

. impriſoned for a rediſſeiſm, upon paying 
a reaſonable fine. 

Fix Es for writs, are paid in divers caſes 
tor original writs, Thus for every writ 
of plea of land, if it be not of right patent, 
which is for the yearly value of five marks; 
and all original writs in debt and treſpaſs, 
where.the debt or damage is 401. a fine 
is due to the king of 6s. 8d. and more 
proportionably when any writ is for things 

. of greater value, 

FINERS of gold and filver, are thoſe who 

 leparate theſe metals from coarſer ores. 
See the article REFINERS. 

FINERY, in the iron-works, one of the 

. forges at which the won is hammered 
and faſhioned into what they call a bloom, 
or iquare bar. See the article IRON. 

FINGERS, dzgiti, in anatomy, the ex- 
treme part of the hand divided into five 
members. See the article HAND. 

The names of the fingers, reckoning 
from the thumb, are, 1. Pollex. 2. In- 
dex. 3. Medius. 4. Annularis. 5. Au— 
riculazis. In each of theſe there are three 
bones, which make three phalanges, the 
upper of which are much larger than the 
lower. Their exterior ſurface is gibbous 
or convex, and their interior is plane, 
but ſomewhat hollowed, for the conve- 
nience of ſeizing and laying hold of 
things. The fuit phalanx, in the part 
_ Where they are | articulated with the 
bones of the metacarpus at their heads, 
have a glenoide cavity, by means of which 
articulation, they have- a free motion 
every way. In the other extremity, there 
are two heads with two cavities joined 
10 the ſecond phalanx, Where the mo- 
tions of flexion awi extenſion are all that 
are poſſible; and the fame is the caſe be- 
tween the ſecond phalanx and the third. 
lu the upper extremities of the bones of 
the ſecond and thixd: phalanx, there is to 
| bewblerve | an eminence placed between 
two cavities: this bas the ſame ule with 
the olecranum. The fartheſt extremity 
of the lalt phalanx, - has à point or apex 
nome hat broader than dhe body. Sec 
the articies PHALANxX and THUMB, © 
he muſcles of the fingers are in part 
common and in part proper. The com- 
mon are the flexors of the firſt, ſecond, 
and third phalanx, the extenſor and in- 
teroſſei. See the articles EXTENSOR and 
INTEROSSEIL. 
2 


Ot the proper muſcles of the fingers, 
thoſe belonging to the thumb are five 
VIZ. flexor, extenſor, thenar, hypothe- 
nar, and antithenar. The proper muſ. 
cles of the index and auricularis, are two 
in each, ig. an extenſor and an abduc- 
tor. See the articles FLEXOR, ExTey. 
SOR, THENAR, e. 

FINING, or REFINING. | See the articles 
CLARIFICATION and REFINING, 

Fix ING 4vzaes. See the article WINE. 

FINISHING, in architecture, is fre- 
quentiy uſed for a crowning, acroter, 
Sc. raiſed over a piece of building, to 
terminate, complete, or finiſh it. Ste the 
article CRoWx INS. 

FINIS TERRA, the moſt weſterly cape ot 
promontory of Spain, in 10* 1% welt 
long. and 43“ north lat. 

This cape is likewiſe the moſt weſterly 
part of the continent of Europe. 

FINLITE, ſomething bounded or limited, 
in contradiftinction to infinite. See the 
article INFINITE. | 
The ſchools diſtinguiſh finite into two 
kinds, wiz. finite in perfection, and finite 
in extenſion. See PERTECTIO and 
I.XTENSION. 

Finite in perſeion, is applied to things 
which have not all poſſible perfection, but 
ſuch only as may be comprehended by 
the mind. Thus the world, though ſup- 
poſcd by the Carteſians infinite in point 
of extenſion, is yer finite in eflence or per- 
tection, In order to arrive at an idea oi 
a tinng finite in periection, we muſt firlt 
conceive the thing as having certain per- 
teclions, and then conceive tome other 
pertections which it has not; or fone 
perieftions in a greater degree. Thus 
when 1 fay, that there is a finite num- 
ber, 1 fiit conceive a.number conliiting 
of three units, then conceive other units 
beyond the'e three. I conceive my mind 
to be hnite, by obſerving certain py rtec- 
tions beyond thole I find in my mind. 
Finite in extenſion, is applied to things 
which have not all poſſible or conceivabie 
extenſion. To arrive at an idea of a 
thing finite in extenſion, we muſt firſt 
ccnceive the thing as having a certain ex- 
tenlion, and then conceive tome other ex- 
tenſion which it has not; thus I conceiv? 
a room to be finite in extenſion, by hav- 
ing an idea of extenſion beyond what 1s 
contained therein. 

FINITO, in muſic; a canon or ſugue 13 
ſaid to be finito, when it is. not p-. 
petual, but when, at ſome certain 
all the parts join or unit 
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ing followed one another for ſome 
time. . f 

FINITOR, in aftronomv, the fame with 
horizon, ſo called becauſe it terminates 
the ſight or proſpect. See HORIZON, 

FINLAND, a province of Sweden, lying 
northward of the gulph of Finland, and 
eaſtward of the bothnic gulph. It is a 
frontier province, bounded by Ruſſia on 
the eaſt, 

FINNIKIN, the engliſh name of a ſpecies 
of pigeon, remarkable tor its wheeling 
round ſeveral times, whenever it courts 
the female. 

FINNOCHIA, SWEET-FENNEL, in hota- 
ny, a ſpecies of fennel, cultivated in gar- 
dens as a fallad-herb, and as ſuch much 
liked by ſome. 

FINSCALE, a name uſed in ſome parts of 
the kingdom for a fiſh more uſually called 
rudd. See the article Rupp. 

FINTO, in muſic, a {eint, or an attempt 
to do ſomething and not to do it; as ca- 
denza finto is, when having done every 
thing proper for a true cadence, inſtead 
of falling on the right fim, another note, 
either higher or lower, is taken, or per- 
haps a paule brought in. See the articles 
INGaNNO and SFUGGITA. 

FIR-TREE, abres, in botany. 
ticle ABIES. 

Srotch Fir, a name given to the mountain- 
pine. See the article PINE, 

FIRE, ignis, in phyſiology, according to 

Boerhaave, is ſomething unknown, which 
has the property of penetrating all ſolid 
and fluid bodies, and dilating them fo as 
to take up more ſpace. 
The mot univerſal and ſenſible character 
of fire, and that which beſt diſtinguiſhes 
it from every other thing, is its giving 
heat: whence fire may be generally de- 
fined, to be whatever warms or heats 
bodies. However, by the general name 
of fire, men ſeem to underſtand a ſenſa- 
tion or complex notion of light, heat, 
burning, melting, Cc. 


Sce the ar- 


Nature of FIRE. The do&rine of fire, as 


laid down by modern philoſophers, is 
very different. The great and funda- 
mental difference in reſpeRt to the nature 
of fire is, whether it be originally ſuch, 
formed thus by the creator himſelt at the 
beginning of things, or whether it be 
mechanically producible from other bo- 
dies, by inducing ſome alterations in the 
particles thereof. The former opinion 
is maintained by Homberg, Boerhaave, 
the younger Lemery, and s'Graveſande 


the latter is chiefly ſupported by the 
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engliſh philoſophers, lord Bacon, Mr. 
Boyle, and Sir Ilaac Newton, 
Bacon, in his treatiſe De Forma Calidi, 
deduces, from a great number of particu- 
lars, that heat in bodies is no other than 
motion; only a motion fo and fo circum- 
ſtantiated : ſo that to produce heat in a 
body, nothing is required but to excite 
a certain motion in the parts thereof. 
Boyle ſeconds him in an exprels treatiſe 
of the mechanical origin of heat and 
cold, and maintains the ſame doctrine 
with new oblervations and experiments ; 
as a ſpecimen whereof, we ſhall here give 
the two following. 
1. In the production, ſays he, of heat, 
there appears nothing on the part either 
of the agent or patient, but motion and 
its natural effects. When a ſmith briſkly 
hammers a ſmall piece of iron, the metal 
thereby becomes exceedingly hot; yet 
there is nothing to make it fo, except the 
forcible motion of the hammer impreſ- 
fing a vchement and variouſly determined 
agitation on the ſmall parts of the iron, 
which, being a cold body before, grows, 
by that ſuper-induced commotion of its 
ſmall parts, hot: firſt, in a more looſe 
acceptation of the word, with regard to 
ſome other bodies, compared with which 
it was cold before: then, ſenſibly hot; 
becauſe this agitation ſurpaſſes that of the 
points of our fingers; and in this inſtance 
oftentimes the hammer and anvil conti- 
nue cold, after the operation: which 
ſhews that the heat acquired by the iron, 
was not communicated by either of thoſe 
implements, as heat; but produced in 
it by a motion, great enough ſtrong] 
to agitate the parts of ſo ſmall a body 
as the piece of iron, without being 
able to have the like effect upon ſo much 
greater maſſes of metal as the hammer 
and the anvil. Though if the percuſ- 
fions were often and briſkly renewed, 
and the hammer were ſmall, this alſo 
might be heated ; whence it 1s not ne- 
> ary, that a body itſelf be hot to give 
eat. 
2. If a large nail be driven by a ham- 
mer into a plank of wood, it will receive 
ſeveral ſtrokes on its head, before it grow 
hot : but when it is once driven to the 
head, a few ſtrokes ſuffice to give it a 
conſiderable heat; for while, at every 
blow of the hammer, the nail enters fur- 
ther into the wood, the motion produced 
is chiefly progreſſive, and is of the whole 
nail tending one way; but when that 
motion ceaſes, the impulſe given by the 
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Kroke being unable to drive the nail fur- 
ther on, or break it, muſt be ſpent in 
making a various, vehement, and inteſ- 
tine commotion of the parts among them- 
ſelves, wherein the nature of heat con- 


lifts. 

Agreeable to this is the opinion of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who conceives that groſs 
bodies may be converted iato light, by 
the agitation of their particles; and light, 
again, into groſs bodies, by heing — 
therein. 

On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his 
Eſſai du Souffre Principe, holds, t at the 
chemical principle, or element ſulphur, 
which is ſuppoſed one of the ſimple, pri- 
—_ pre- exiſtent ingredients 42 all na- 
tural bodies, is real fire, and conſequent- 
Jy that fire is coeval with bodies. 

Dr. s'Graveſande goes on much the ſame 
principle : fire, according to him, en- 
ters the compolition of all bodies, is 
contained in all bodies, and may be ſe- 
parated or procured from all bodies, by 
rubbing them againſt each other; and 
thus putting their fire in motion: but 
fire, he adds, is by no means generated 
by ſuch motion. 

Mr. Lemery, the younger, agrees with 
theſe two authors in aſſerting this abſo 
lute and ingenerable nature of fire : but 
he extends 1t farther, Not contented to 
confine it as an element to bodies, he en- 
deavaurs to ſhew, that it 15 equally dif- 
fuſed through all ſpace, aud that it is pre- 
ſent in all places; in the void ſpaces be- 
tween bodies, as well as in the inſenſible 
interſtices between their parts. 

This laſt ſentiment falls iu with that of 
Boerhaave, and the celebrated M. Muſ- 
ſchenbroek. But notwithſtanding it is 
evident that fire, heat, flame, &c. are 
only the different modifications of the 
particles' of light, and that the particles 
of light themſelves depend entirely on 
velocity for their lucific quality; — 
by many experiments, we know, that the 
particles of bodies become lucid, or par- 
ticles of light, by — producing in them 
a requiſite degree of velocity : thus the 
particles in a rod of iron, being ham- 
mered mmbly, ſhine and become 
red hot: thus, allo, the violent ſtroke of 
the flint againſt the Reel, in ſtriking fife, 
puts the particles of the ſteel, which it 
takes off, into ſuch a motian as cauſes 
them to melt and become ret hot, which 
makes the ſparks of fire produced by 
each ſtroke. As, therefore, fire conſiſts 
in the great velocity of the particles, fo 
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it may be communicated from one body 
in which it is, to another in which it ig 
not, after the ſame manner that one bod 
in motion will communicate motion to 
another that has got none. 

Fire differs from heat only in this, that 
heat is a motion in the particles of x 
body, with a leſſer degree of velocity ; 
and fire a motion with a greater degree 
of velocity, wiz. ſuch as is ſufficient to 
make the particles ſhine 3 though we of. 
ten call ſuch a ſtate as will burn, fire, 
though it does not actually ſhine ; and 
we jeldom call thoſe lucid bodies fires, 
which only ſhine, and do not burn, Theſe 
are a ſort of phoſphori, which, though 
they have no heat, yet ſeem to owe their 
lucidity to the motion of their parts. See 
the articles HEAT and PHOSPHORUS, 
There ſeems to be no other difference be- 
tween fire and flame, than this ; that fire 
conſiſts in a glowing degree of velocity 
in the parts of a body, while yet ſubſiſt- 
ing together in the maſs ; but flame i; 
the ſame degree of velocity in the parti- 
cles diſſipated and flying off in vapour : 
or, to uſe Sir Ifaac Newton's expreſſion, 
flame is nothing elſe but a red hot vapour. 
See the article FLAME. 

General diviſion of FIRE. Fire, in gene- 
ral, is divided into three kinds or ſpecies, 
VIZ. celeſtial, fubterraneous, and culi- 
nary. 

By celeſtial fire we principally mean that 
of the fun, without regard to the fire of 
the fixed ſtars, though this, perhaps, 
may be of the ſame nature. By ſub- 
terraneous fire, we underſtand that which 
manifeſts itſelf in fiery eruptions of the 
earth, vulcanoes, or burning mountains; 
and by any other effects it produces in 
mines, or the more central parts of the 
earth, By culinary fire, we mean that 
commonly employed in all chemical ope- 
rations in the animal, vegetable, atmoſ- 
pherical, marine, and mineral kingdoms. 
Conſidered in ittelf, fire ſeems to exiſt in 

reateſt purity and perfection in the ce- 
eil regions ; at leaſt we are inſenſible 
ef any conſiderable ſmoke it yields; for 
the rays of light come to us from the ſuu 
unmixed with any of that groſs, &culent, 
or terreſtrial matter found in culinary 200 
ſubterraneous fires. And allowing for 
this difference, the eſſects of the folar fire 
appear the ſame as thoſe of the culinary 
fire. To examine alſo the effects of ſub- 
terraneous fires, we ſhall find them the 
{ame with thoſe produced by the culinary 


fire. And thus all the three hinges of 
z 
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agree in giving the motion of rare- 
_ — Lal ſubterraneous and 
culinary fires require ſome pabulum or 
fuel, wherein it reſides, or is collected; 
but whether the ſame is required for the 
ſubliſtence of the celeſtial fire, is more 
than we know. See the article FUEL, 
Sir Ilaac Newton is of opinion, that the 
fire of the ſun and fixed ſtars, is conſerv- 
ed by the gremneſs of theſe bodies, and 
the mutual action and re- action between 
them and the light which they emit; that 
their parts are Cepe trom tuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but by the vaſt 
weight and denſity of the atmoſpheres in- 
eumbent upon them, and very ſtrongly 
compreſſing them, and condenſing the 
vapours and exhalations which ariſe from 
them. 

Efect and properties of FiRE. So great is 
the power, ſo extenũive the action, and ſo 
wonderful the manner wherein fire acts, 
that it was antiently held and adored as 
the ſupreme god, by a notion reputed the 
wiſeſt of all others. Thus ſome of the 
chemiſts, having found its extraordinary 
force, took it for an uncreated being ; 


and many of the moſt eminent among 


them, attributing all the knowledge they 
had acquired to this inftrument, called 
themſelves philoſophers of fire, as think- 
ing they could not be dignified by a higher 
title. 
Fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtru- 
ment of all the motion and action in the 
univerſe : without fire, all bodies would 
become immoveable ; whence fire is the 
univerſal cauſe of all motion or change. 
The effects of fire in burning, conſiſts in 
this, that the velocity of the particles of 
fire ſo far increales the velocity of the 
parts of the body to which it is applied, 
as to cauſe a ſeparation beyond the ſphere 
of corpulcular attraction; by which 
means the body will be diſſolved, and the 
rticles, which are volatile, will fly off 
in the form of fteam, ſmoke, fume, &c. 
while that which remains appears in the 
form of coal, calx, aſhes, caputmortuum, 
Sc. 
The parts of ſome bodies are extreme! 
volatile, and will moſt of them be diſſi- 
pated by the action of fire: but others, 
in, are to be found whoſe parts are 
ſuch a nature, or ſo fixed, as not to 
yield to the force of fire, or the velocity 


. communicated to them will not be able 


to diſſolve the corpuſcular attraction; 
but when this glowing velocity of the 


Parts is abated, or, in other words, 
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when the fire in the body is extinR, the 
parts, and, of courſe, the whole body, 
appear unaltered ; of which tort of ſub- 
ſtance we have a notable inſtance in thoſe 
foſſils called the aſbeſtus and amianthus. 
See ASBESTUsS and AMIANTHUS. 
All the phylical knowledge we can have 
of a ſubtett, muſt ariſe 3 attending 
to its properties and effects: but theie 
properties and effects can never be diſ- 
covered without the help of experiments, 
which in phyſical enquiries are the only 
interpreters betwixt the ſenſes and the 
reaſon: whence all thoſe notions of fire 
ſhould be taken as precarious, that are 
taken from the teſtimony of the ſenſes, 
or the naked reaſon unaſſiſted by experi- 
ments, 
We frequently find the effects of fire pro- 
duced where no viſible fire appeared. 
Thus the fingers are eaſily burnt by an 
iron heated below the degree of ignition, 
e ſo as to be no way vilibly red; whence 
we find, that the eye is no judge of fire: 
ſo likewiſe the touch gives us no poſitive 
notice of any degree of fire below the 
natural heat of the body, or any fo great 
as to deſtroy the organ. Again, the ef- 
fects of fire are —— produced without 
any manifeſt ſigns of burning, melting, 
Sc. as in evaporations, exſiccations, Sc. 
It this method of excluſion and rejection 
were purſued to its due length, we ſhould 
find perhaps no criterion, infallible 
mark, or characteriſtic of fire in general, 
but that of a particular motion ſtruggling 
among the tmall parts of bodies, and 
tending to throw them off at the ſurface, 
And it this ſhould prove the caſe, then 
ſuch a motion will be the form or eſſence 
of fire ; and which being preſent, makes 
fire alſo preſent ; and when abſent, makes 
fire alſo abſent : whence to produce fire 
and produce this motion in bodies, will 
be the ſelf-'ame thing. | 
But from repeated experiments we learn, 
1. That, in general, both ſolids and flu- 
ids manifeſt an expanſive motion upon 
being heated, 2. That the direct in- 
flammable matter of fuel, is oil, or an 
unctuous ſubſtance. 3. That no fuel 
will burn or conſume, without the ad- 
miſſion of freſh air. 4. That the air 
which has once paſſed through burning 
fuel, is, of itſelf, unfit to animate fire 
again. And, 5. That flame exiſts only 
on the ſurface of fuel, 
It appears a property belonging to fire, 
that a parts endeavour qua * ditfuſe 
themſelves ; that is, by moving every 
way, 
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way, and conſequently tend neither more 
nor leſs to one point than another, If 


fire be collected in any body ſo as to be 


perceivable by our ſenſes, it removes it- 


ſelf out of the ſame by its own power, 


and expands every way from the center 
of its holes or body ; whence we learn 
the proper conatus of fire, and that the 
receſſion of it is ſpontaneous. From this 
laſt property of fire, may be computed 
its force and quantity : for the ſtate of 
fire, as defined above, may be called its 
ſtagnation ; and the powers of ſtagnating 
fires will then be as the ſpaces wherein it 
is contained; conſequently the commu- 
nication of powers will be to each other as 


the ſpaces. 


It were to be wiſhed that the propor- 


tional quantity of fire contained in a 


* 


body, could be determined; but this is 
not ſo eaſy as at firſt ſight it may ſeem, by 
reaſon, that though from the diſcovered 
effects of fire we may eſtimate its power, 
we cannot eſtimate its quantity; as the 
augmentation of the fire, ariling from 
the nearneſs of its particles, is hitherto 
undetermined : for to long as the pro- 
ortion of the power of fire depending on 
its denſity or cloſeneſs, to that depend- 
ing on the quantity thereof is unknown, 
fo long we ſhall be unable to argue from 
the effect of fire to the quantity thereof. 
Vet fire, whilſt it thus remains in a 
heated body, ſays Boerhaave, does not 
ſeenr to unite with it into one corporeal 
concrete mals ; ſince, though greater 
than before, it is not found heavier. Nei- 
ther does fire diminiſh any thing of the 
weight which the body would have had 
at that time, and to which cold ſhould 
reſtore it. Nothing of this kind appeais 
from any experiment yet made, 
It may be obſerved, that the ſame fire as 
applied in different quantities, firſt com- 
— 78 bodies; and when raiſed to a 
igher pitch, decompounds them again. 
One and the ſame tire applied to the ſame 
body, with different circumſtances, will 
have quite different effects, and eſpeci- 
ally as the air happens to be variouſly 
admitted during the operation; and the 
ſame fire, as applied in different degrees 


to the fam: object, has very different ef- 


. 


fects, as is found by experiments. 

Fire and flame are aboliſhed or extin- 
gviſhed by ſuffocation, or an action con- 
trary to ventilation, as being deſtructive 
or preventive of that internal commo- 
tion and diſcharge of the oily particles 
of fuel, by means of the free air, where- 
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in the nature of open and conſuming fire 
conſiſts. And hence fire and flame are 
quenched by water, or even by ſpirit of 
wine, or oil of turpentine, if a live coal 
or lighted candle be ſuddenly plunged 
therein belew the ſurface of the liquor, 
For the degree of heat which water, ſpi- 
rit of wine, or oil of turpentine uniire, 
are capable of receiving, is much leis 
than that of a burning coal or candle . 
whence the greater heat is ſubdued by the 
leſs, as fire quenched by boiling water, 


FiRE, in chemiſtry, the great inſtrument 


by which moſt of the operations in that 
art are performed. f 
The kind, degree, direction, Sc. of fire, 
are things the chemiſt is principally to 
attend to. There are, in chemiſtry, as 
many kinds of fire, as there are mediums 
through which it may be conveyed, or 
fuels that afford it. For tommon ule, 
fire is conveyed through aſhes, ſand, 
water, &c. or directly threugh the con- 
taining veſſel. Hence, fires are denomi- 
nated of various kinds, as thole of (and, 
filings of iron, and aſhes, the reverbera- 
tory fire, the ignis rotæ, or fire for fu. 
fon, the lamp fue, the balneum maiiz, 
the vapour bath, and the fire of ſuppreſ- 
ſion. The chemitts uſe alſo ſeveral other 
kinds of heats, which may be claſled 
among the fires, ſuch as inſolation, a 
bath of horſe-dung, a bath ot the ſkins 
of grapes, and the heat of quick- lime. 
For the balneum arenoſum, or the fires 
or baths of ſand, filings of iron, and 
aſhes, balneum mariæ, balneum vapo- 
ris, or vapour-bath, fee BALNEUM, 
The reverberatory fire is made in a fur- 
nace covered with a dome, that by th: 
means the heat or flame, which has 41. 
ways a tendency to make its eſcape a. 
the ſuperior parts of the turnace, may be 
reverberated, or beat back on the vell:! 
immediately expoſed to it. To expo 
a veſſel to a naked fire, or to diſtil with 
a naked fire, is when there is no inter- 
mediate ſubſtance between the diſtilling 
veſſel and the fire. 
The ignis rotz, or fire for fuſion, is when 
a crucible or any other veſſel containing 
the matter deftined for fuſion, is ſur- 
rounded with live-coals. 
Lamp-fire, is when any matter contained 
in a glaſs-veſſel is rendered hot by the 
equable heat of a lighted lamp. 
Fire of ſuppreſſion, is when, in order to 
diſti] per deſcenſum, the fire is laid above 
the matter, ſo that the moiſture forced 
from it, by means of the heat, is preci. 
pitated 
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pitated to the bottom of the veſſel : or 
when the body of the retort, or other 
veſſel, is covered over with fie. 
Inſolation, is when any matter deſigned 
either to be put into fermentation or 
dried, is expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 
The bath of horſe-dung, called alſo the 
horſe's belly, is when a veſſel containing 
any matter to be either digeſted or diſ- 
tilled, is placed in a large heap of horſe- 
dung. 
Bath of the ſkins of grapes, like the bath 
of horſe's dung, ſerves for digeſtions or 
diſtillations; the ſkins are to be collected 
after the vintage. 
The heat of quick-lime moiſtened, may 
ſerve for ſome diſtillations. 
Some differences may be found in the ef- 
ſects produced by theſe different fires, 
applied in the ſame degret. But they 
have not, perhaps, been noted as they de- 
ſerve. In ſeveral bodies, it is evident 
that dry and moiſt heats have different 
ellects, which we may find remarkably 
in the common culinary operations of 
boiling, roaſting, baking, &c. And 
hence, when the ſame effects are required 
perfectly fimilar, the ſame kinds as well 
as degrees of fire are to be uſed, 
The pureſt fire is that of alcohol, or per- 
ſectly pure ſpirit of wine; the next in 
purity is that of diſtilled oils ; the next, 
that of charcoal, or charred turf ; and 
the impureſt, pit-coal : but all theſe have 
nearly the ſame effet, when received 
through the ſame kind of medium. 
Degrees of FIRE. The laſt thing to be 
conſidered is, how to regulate and aſcer- 
tain the degrees of fire in chemical opera- 
tions, ſo as to produce the effects requir- 
ed in every cale, The common direc- 
tions of chemiſts about this matier are 
full of uncertainty ; the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and fourth degrees of heat, or fire, 
meaning no preciſe — meaſured by 
any ſtandard: however, according to 
Boerhaave, they are as follows. 
The firſt degree of fire is that by which 
nature performs the office of vegetation in 
plants, and whereby chemiſtry imitates 
or does the like : this commences from 
the higheſt degree of cold, which, in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, is denoted 
by one, and ends at 30 degrees: ſince 
in this whole interval we find certain 
plants give invications of life and growth, 
This heat is ſuited to extracting of the 
native ſpirits of odoriferous vegetables 
with oils, as that of roſes, jeſſamin, &c. 
and again, to making the morg curious 
inſolations, Cc. 
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The ſecond degree of fire may be account - 
ed that of the human body, in a healthy 
ſtate. This degree is always greater than 
that of the ambient air, and may be ſuppoſ- 


ed to commence at the 40th degree of the 


thermometer, and end about the ggth. 
Within this compaſs animals may live 
and ſubſiſt, that is, if their juices be of 
auy degree of heat within theſe bounds. 
This degree is adapted to vinous and 
acetous fermentation, putrefaction, ex- 
cluſion of the chick, the finer digeſtions, 
the making of tinctures and elixirs; and 
the adepts have uſed it for the firſt di- 
geſtion of their mercury, by carrying the 
including veſſel conſtantly in their pocket. 
The third degree of fire 1s that which ex- 
tends from 94 degrees of the thermometer 
to 212, at which laſt water uſually boils. 
This degree is required in the diſtillation 
of ſimple and compound waters, the eſ- 
ſential oils of vegetables, and will co- 
agulate or conſolidate the ſerum, blood, 
and other animal juices, and conſequent- 
ly deſtroy the creatures. 

The fourth degr:e may be taken from 
211 to 600 of the thermometer, within 
which latitude quickſilver or oil of vitriol 
boils, diſtils, or becomes volatile. This 
degree 1s ſuited to the melting of lead, tin, 
bilmuth, Sc. and the ſubliming af fal 
armoniac and ſulphur, the calcining of 
antimony, Sc. 

The fifth degree is that wherein the other 
metals melt, and which commences from 
600 degrees of the thermometer, and ends 
where iron is held in a ftate of fuſion. 
In this degree moſt bodies are deſtroy- 
ed; but glaſs, gold, ſilver, copper, and 
iron remain long unchanged; all other fix- 
ed bodies grow red-hot in this degree, and 


all the unvitrifiable ſtones are calcined. 


The fixth and higheſt degree of fire, hi- 
therto known, is that of the burning lens 
or concave, by M. Villette, Tſchirnhauſen, 
Buffon, and others. The focus of theſe 
lenſes will even vo'atilize what is called 
the metalline or mercurial part of gold, 
and vitrify the more terreſtrial. See the 
article BURNING-GLASS. 
The fires of ſand, filings of iron, and 
aſhes, have generally their degrees 
from the firſt to the third: the rever- 
beratory fire has its degrees from -the 
firſt to the fourth: the ignis rote ſerves for 
calcinations and fuſions; and a veſſel 
may receive different degrees of heat from 
a lighted lamp: the baineum mariæ and 
balneum vaporis have allo their degrees, 
as has the fire of ſuppreſſion its degrees: 
Inſolation. 
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Fixx, in medicine, 


St. Anthony's FiRE, in medicine. 
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Inſolation has its degrees in proportion 
to the heat of the ſun, to which the ſub- 
ſtances are expoſed : the bath of horſe's 
dung has its degrees, according to the 
bulk of the heap, or the place in which 
it is lodged : the bath of grape-ſkins has 
alſo its — like that of the bath of 
horſe's dung: and the heat of quick - lime 
has alſo its degrees; for according as we 
deſire it more or leſs ſtrong, we expoſe it 
in powder longer or ſhorter to the open 
air; and when we have occaſion for all 
its heat, we uſe it as quick as we poſſibly 
can. 
See Causries. 
Fikk, in ſurgery. See CAUTERY. 
See the 
article ERYSIPELAS, 
Walking FIRE, in meteorology. See the 
article W1LL-WITH-A-WHISP, 
Fire, in theology. See the articles HELL, 
CONFLAGRATION, Sc. 
We read of the ſacred fire in the firſt 
temple of Jeruſalem, concerning which 
the Jews have a tradition that it came 
down from heaven: it was kept with 
the utmoſt care, and it was forbid- 
den to carry any ftrange fire into the 
temple. This fire is one of the five things 
which the Jews confeſs were wanting in 
the ſecond temple. 
The pagans had their ſacred fires, which 
they kept in their temples with the moſt 
religious care, and which were never to 
be extinguiſhed. Numa was the firſt who 
built a temple to fire, as a goddefs, at 
Rome, and inſtituted an order of prieſt- 
eſſes for the preſervation of it. See the 
article VESTALS. 
Fire was the ſupreme god of the Chaldæ- 
ans; the magi were worſhippers of fire; 
and the Greeks and Armenians ſtill keep 
up a ceremony called the Holy Fire, up- 
on a perſuaſion that every eaſter - day a mi- 
raculous fire deſcends — heaven into 
the holy ſepulchre, and kindles all the 
lamps and candles there. On this oc- 
caſion the church of the holy ſepulchre 
is crowded by a numerous and diſtracted 
mob, who make a folemn proceſſion with 
ſtandards, crucifixes, &c. aſter which the 
people light their candles at the ſacred 
flame, and immediately apply it to their 
beards, faces, and boſoms, pretending 
that it will not burn like an earthly flame: 
they alſo think that if they are buried in 
a ſhroud ſmutted with this celeſtial fire, it 
will ſecure them from the flames of hel], 
FiRE, in the art of war, a word of com- 
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mand to the ſoldiers, to diſcharge their 
muſquets; to the cavalry, te dilcha; 
their carbines or piſtols 3 to the — 
diers, te fire their grenadoes; and to the 
gunners, to fire the guns. 

Running FIRE is when a rank of men 
drawn up, fire one after another: _ 
when the lines of an army are drawn out 
to fire on account of a victory, each ſqua. 
dron or battallion takes it from another 
from the right of the firſt line to the left, 
ina from ie leſt to the right of the ſecons 
ine. 

FIRE-ARMS are all ſorts of arms charged 
with powder and ball, as cannon, muſ- 
quets, carbines, piſtols, blunderbuſſes, Cc. 
See the articles CANNON, Gun, c. 

FIRE-BALL, in the art of war, a compoſi. 
tion of 1 ſulphur, ſalt- petre, 
pitch, Sc. about the bigneſs of a hand- 
grenade, coated over with flax, and 
primed with a flow compoſition of a fuſee. 
This is to be thrown into the enemy's 
works in the night time, to diſcover where 
they are: or to fire houſes, galleries, or 
blinds of the befiegers ; but they are then 
armed with ſpikes or hooks of iron, that 
they may not roll off, but ſtick or hang 
_ they are deſigned to have any ei- 

FiRE-LOCK. See GUN, Musquer, &c. 

FIRE-MASTER, in our train of artillery, an 
officer, who gives the directions and pro- 
portions of ingredients for each compoſi- 
tion required in fire-works, whether for 
the ſervice of war, or for rejoicings and 
recreations. 

His orders are given to the fire-workers 
and bombardiers, who muſt execute 
them. 

FIR E-rors, in the military art, ſmall 
earthen pots, into which is put a charged 
grenade, and over that powder enough 
till the grenade is covered; then the pot 
is covered with a piece of parchment, and 
two pieces of match acroſs hghted : this 
pot being thrown by a handle of match, 
where it is deſigned, it breaks and fires the 

wder, and burns all that is near it, and 
ikewiſe fires the powder in the grenade, 
which ought to have no fuſe, to th: end 
its operations may be the quicker. 

FIRE-WORKERS, ofhcers ſubordinate to the 
fire-maſter. 

FiRE-WORKS. See PYROTECHNIA. 

FIRE-SHIP, in the navy, a veſſel charged 
with artificial fire-works, which having 
the wind of an enemy's ſhip, grapples 
her, and ſets her on fire. 

— | FIRE-BARF, 
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5+{2-BARE, in our old cuſtoms, ſignifies a 
beacon, or tower, by the ſea- ſide, where- 

in there were kept continual lights. 

Fike-BOTE is fuel or firing for neceſſary 
ule, allowed to tenants, out of the lands 
granted to them. f 

FiRE-COCKS. Churchwardens in London 
and within the bills of mortality, are to 
fix fire-cocks at proper diſtances.in ſtreets, 
and keep a large engine ant hand- engine 
for extinguiſhing fire, under the penalty 
of 101. ſtat. 6 Anne, cap. xxxi. 
On the breaking out of any fre in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, the conſtables and 
beadles of pariſkes ſhall repair to the 
place with tlieir ſtaves, and allift in ex- 
tinguiſhing it, and caule the people to 
work for that end, &c. ; 

F1kE-OFFICE, an office of infurance from 
fire. See ASSURANCE, 

FIRE-ENGINE, See the article ENGINE. 

Mald-FiRE, a kind of artificial or factitious 
fre, which burns even under water, and 
that with greater violence than out of it. 
It is compoled of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, 
gum, and bitumen; and is only extin- 
guiſhable by vinegar mixed with ſand and 
urine, or by covering it with raw hides. 
Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be con- 
trary to that of natural fire, arid it always 
follows the direction in which it is thrown, 
whether it be downwards, ſideways, or 
otherwiſe. 
Several are of opinion that the antient 
Greeks and Romans uſed this fire in their 
engagements at fea : whether or not that 
was the caſe, it was applied againſt the 
darracens in à ſea-fight, commanded by 
Conttantige Pogbnates, in the Heleſpont, 
and with ſuch effect that he burrit the 
whole fleet therewith, wherein there were 
thirty thouſand men. 

EleQrical FIRE. See ELECTRICITY. 

FIRING-1RON, in farriery, an inftrument 
not unlike the blade of a knife ; which 
being made red-hot, is applied to a hotſe's 
hams; or other places ſtanding in need 
of it, as in preternatural ſwellings, farcy 
knots, Cr. in order to diſcuſs them. 
Sometimes this is done for wrenches of 
the paſterns. | 

FIRKIN, an engliſh meaſure of capacity, 
tor things liquid, being the fourth part 
of the barrel + it contains 8 galloris of 


ale, ſoap, or hetrings; and 9 gallons of 


beer. See MEASURE and BARREL. 
FIRLOT, a dry meaſute uſed in Scotland. 

The oat-firlot contains 21 , pints of that 

country z the wheat-firlot contains about 


2211 cubical inches; ard the barley- 
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firlot, 41 ſtandard pints. Hence it ap- 
pears that the ſcotch wheat-frlot exceeds 
the engliſh buſtiel by 33 cubical inches. 
Sce the article MEASURE. 


FIRMAMENT, in the pto!emaic aſtro- 


nomy, the eighth heaven or ſphere, with 
reſpect tò the ſeven ſpheres of tlie planets 
which it ſurrounds. It is ſuppoſed to have 
two motions; a diurnal motion, given 
to it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to 
welt, about the poles of the ecliptic; and 
another oppoſite motion from welt to eaſt, 
which laſt it finiſhes, according to Ty- 
cho, in 25412 vears, according to Plolemy 
in 36000, and according to Copernicus 
in 25800, in which time the fixed ſtars 
return to the ſame points in which they 
were at the beginning. This period 15 
commonly called the Platonic year, oc 
the great year. Trevoux. | 


FIRHAMENT is alſo uſed in divers places of 


ſcripture, to denote the middle region of 
the air. Several of the antients have be- 
lieved, with the modern philoſophers, 
that the firmament is a fluid matter ; but 
certainly thoſe who gave it the name of 
firmament, thought it a ſolid matter. 


FIRMAN is à pallport or permit Tacke 


by the great mogul to foreign veſſels, to 
trade within the territories of his juxii- 


_ dition. 


FIRMNESS, firmitas, denotes the confilt- 


ence of a body, or that ſtate wherein its 
ſenſible parts c6here in ſuch a mar ier, 
that the motion of one part induces a mo- 
tion of the reſt; 


Many of the carteſians maintain, that 


firmneſs conſiſts in the mere reſt of the 
particles of a body, and their mutual im- 
mediate contact, alledging that a ſepara- 
tion of parts can only arile from ſome 
matter interpoſed between them, which 
matter is excluded by the notion of con- 
tiguity: But the inſufficiency of this hy- 
pothelis is obvious; and the firmneſs of 
all bodles is known to depend on the 
connection or coheſion of theit particles. 
See the articles ATT&RACTION,., Co- 
HESION, Sc. g 
rimitiæ, among the 
Hebrews, were ohlations of part of the 
fruit of the harveſt, offered to God as an 
acktowledgment of his ſovereign domi - 
nion. The firſt of theſe fruits was of* 
fered in the. name of the whole nation, 
being either two loaves of bread, or 4 
ſheaf of barley which was threſhed in the 
court of the temple. Every private per- 
ſon was alſo obliged to bring his firit- 
fruits to the temple, and theſt conſiſted 
. a of 


F IS. 
of wheat, barley, grapes, figs, apricots, 


olives, and dates. 
There was another fort of firſt-fruits 

' which were paid to God. When bread 
was kneaded in a family, a portion 
of it was ſet apart, and given to the 
prieſt or levite who dwelt in the place : 
if there was no prieſt or levite there, it 

vas caſt into the oven, and conſumed by 
the fire. Theſe offerings made a conſi- 
derable part of the revenues of the hebrew 
rieſthood. 
Firſt fruits are frequently mentioned in 
antient chriſtian writers as one part of the 
church-revenue. One of the councils of 
Carthage injoins that they ſhould conſiſt 
only of grapes and corn, which ſhews 
that this was the practice of the african 
church. 

FiIRST-FRUITS, in the church of England, 
are the profits of every ſpiritual beneſice 
for the firſt year, according to the valua- 
tion thereof in the king's books. Sce the 
article ANNATES. 

FixsST-MOVER, primum mobile. See the 
article PRIMUM MOBILE. 

FISC, fiſcus, in the civil law, the treaſury 

of a prince. It differs from the zrarium, 

which was the treaſury of the publie or 
le: thus, when the money arilng 

Hom the ſale of condemned perſons 

oods, was appropriated for the uſe of 
the public, their goods were faid publicart ; 
but when it was deſtined for the ſupport of 
the prince, they were called >; cab 

FISCAL, in the civil law, ſomething re- 

lating to the pecuniary intereſt of the 

prince or people. The officers appoint - 
ed for the management of the ſiſc, were 
called procuratores fiſci, and advocati fiſ- 
ci; and among the cales enumerated in 
the conſtitutions of the empire, where it 
was their buſineſs to plead, one is againſt 

thoſe who have been condemned to pay a 

fine to the filc on account of their litigi- 

ouſneſs, or frivolous appeals. 

FISGUM, a fiſh more uſually called miſ- 

a See the article Misc uu. 

F 1811, in natural hiſtory, conſtitutes a 
claſs of animals which have no feet, but 
always fins ; add to this, that their body 
is either altogether naked, or only cover- 
ed with ſcales ; and that they are aquatic 


animals, which e moſtly, if not al- 


ways, in water. 


This claſs is ſuhdivided by authors to 


five ſeries, or orders, 


1. The plagiuri or cetaceous fiſhes, com | 
thoſe who have the tail not 


prehendin 
perpendicular, like all, other fiſhes, but 
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placed in an horizontal direction, or 
rallel to the horizon. 2. Chondroptery. 
gious fiſhes, comprehending thoſe with 
pendicular tails, and the rays of the 
ns not bony, but cartilaginous. J. 
Branchioſtegious fiſhes, or thoſe which 
have perpendicular tails, the rays of the 
fins bony, and the branchiz or gills not 
officulated. 4. Acanthopterygious fiſhes, 
or thoſe with perpendicular tails, and the 
rays of the fins bony, and prickly at the 
ends. 5. Malacopterygious fiſhes, or ſuch 
as have perpendicular tails, with the rays 
bony, but not prickly at their ends. See 
PLAGIURI, Sc. and plate of ichthyo- 
logy, where a fiſh of each ſeries is deli- 
neated, in the ſame erder as above. 
Some diſtinguiſh fiſhes, from the place 
where they are found, into ſea-fiſh, river. 
fiſh, and lake or pond-fiſh. Others again 
divide them into cetaceous, cartilaginous, 
and ſpinoſe. The cetaceous, or whale- 
kind, called belluæ marine, have lungs, 
and breathe like quadrupeds ; they copu- 
late alſo like them, and conceive and 
| oring forth their young alive, whom they 
ſuckle with their milk. The cartilagin- 
ous kind are produced from large eggs, 
like birds, which are excluded the womb 
allo like thoſe of birds. The ſpinoſe 
kind are alſo oviparous, but their eggs 
are ſmaller, and have ſpines up and down 
in their fleſh, to ſtrengthen it. 
Willughby thinks it would be better to 
diſtinguiſh fiſhes, firſt, into the cetaceous 
kind, or thole that breathe with lungs; 
and thole that breathe with gills : then to 
ſubdivide thoſe that breathe with gills, 
not into cartilaginous and ſpinoſe, but 
into oviparous and viviparous; with other 
the like ſubdiviſions. But the diviſion 
firſt laid down, is that followed by the 
belt ichthyologiſts, Artedi, Linnæus, and 
others. 
As to the ſtructure of fiſhes, it is admi- 
mirably adapted to the element in which 
they live: their fins, tail, gills, ar- 
bladder, eyes, figure, &c. are all ſuch 


as beſt ſuit their circumſtances; for th: 


deſcription and uſes of which, tee-the ar- 
ticles Fin, Tall, Ec. 

Frsy, in commerce. The exporter, on 
making oath that they were britiſh taken, 
and really exported, is entitled to the 

following bounties, - tobe paid by the col- 
lector of-the-falt-duty, at whe port of ex- 


portation, within thirty days after de- 


mand, upon a debenture prepared. by the 
colleor of the cuſtoms, vix. 
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ilchard, 


pilehards, or ſcads; the caſk, con- s. d. 


4 tainin 0 gallons SY 
N % reinches ESO | 
C in length, rom the 
ho bone in thefin to the 8 1 
Ling, or C joint in the tail, the 100 


wet, the barrel, — 

Hake taining 32 gallons, 
dried, the hundred wt. 3 0 

Salmon, the barrel, containing 42 


gallons — — 4 6 
White herrings, the barrel, con- 

taining 32 gallons, — 9 8 
Full red herrmgs, the barre] as 

above — — — 9 
Clean ſhotten red herrings, the 

barrel as above, — — 1 0 


Dried red ſprats, the laſt — Ye 
Fiſh of all forts, taken by foreigners, 
and imported in foreign ſhips, are for- 
feited, together with the ſhip, except 
ſtock -fiſn, live eels, ſturgeon, botar- 
or cavear, and anchovies. And, 
by 1 Geo. I. cap. zviii. falmon taken 
in great rivers, and fea fiſh fold, are to 
be of certain lengths, or the takers ſhajl 
forfeit 51. and the ſeiiers 20 8. beſides 
the fiſh, 
Generation of FisHes. See the article 
GENERATION. 
Breeding of FiSREs may be turned to great 
advantage ; for beſides {urnithing your 
table, obliging your friends, and raifing 
money, your land will be thereby greatly 
improved, ſo as to yield more this way 
than by any other employment what- 


ever, 

When fiſh are fed in large pools or ponds, 
either malt boiled, or freſh grains, is the 
beſtfood ; thus curps may be raiſed and fed 
like capons, and tenches will feedas well. 
The care of feeding them is beſt com- 
mitted to a gardener, or the butler, 
who ſhould be always at hand. In a 


ſew, any ſort of grain boiled, eſpecial- 


ly peas, and malt coarſe ground; allo 
the grains after brewing, whilft freſh and 
iweet : but one buſhel of malt not brew- 
ed, will go as fat as two of grains. Sce 
the article Fis H- ponb, infra. 

Ryan Fis nes. Ser the article ROY Ar.. 

FISH, in a ſhip, a plank or piece of tim- 
ber, faltenel to a \tip's maſt or yard, to 
ſtrengthen it, which is done by nailing it 
on with iron-ſpikes, and woulding or 
winding ropes hard about them. 

Fisnzs, piſces, in aſtronomy. See the ar» 
ticle Piscts. 

FISHES, in heraldry, are the emblems of 
lilence and watchfulnefs, and are borne 
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either upright, imbowed, extended, en- 
dorſed reſpecting each other, furmount- 
ing one another, fretted, &c. 
In blazoning fiſhes, thoſe borne feeding, 
ſhould be termed devouring ; all fiſhes 
borne upright and having fins, ſhould be 
blazoned hauriant ; and thoſe horne tranſ- 
verſe the eſcutcheon, muſt be termed 
nazant. 
F1SH-BLOCK, in a ſhip. See BLock. 
FiSH-GARTH, a wear or dam in a river, 
for catching of fiſh, See WEAR. 
F1SH-$SHELLS, in huſbandry. See SHELLS. 
F1SH-PONDS, thoſe — 1 the breeding 
cr feeding of fiſh. 
Fiſh-ponds are no ſmall improvement of 
watry and bogey lands, many of which, 
are fit for no other uſe. In making of a 
pond, its head ſhould be at the Jowelt 
part of the ground, that the trench of 
the flood-gate or fluice, having a good 
fall, may not be too long in emptying. 
The beſt way of making the head ſecure, 
is to drive. in two or three rows of ſtakes 
above ſix feet long, at about four feet di- 
{tance from each other, the whole length 
of the pond- head, whereof the firſt row 
ſhould be rammed at leaſt about four feet 
deep. If the bottom is falſe, the founda- 
tion may be laid with quick- lime, which 
lacking, will make it as hard as a ſtene. 
Some lay a layer of lime, and another of 
earth dug out of the pond, among the 
piles and ſtakes; and when theſe are well 
covered, drive in others, as they ſee oc- 
caſion, ramming in the earth as before, 
till the pond-head be of the height de- 
ligned, 
The dam ſhould be made ſloping on each 
ſide, leaving a waſte to carry off the over- 
abundance of water in times of floods or 
rains; and as to the depth of the pond, 
the deepeſt part need not exceed fix feer, 
riing gradually in ſhoals towards the 
ſides, for the fiſh to fun themſelves, and 
lay their ſpawn. Gravelly and ſandy 
bottoms, , eſpecially the latter, are belt 
ior breeding; and a fat foil with a 
white tat water, as the waſhings of hills, 
commons, ſtreets, ſinks, &c. is beſt for 
fattening alt ſorts of fiſh. For ſtoring a 
| pond, cafp is to be preferred for its good - 
nefs, quiek growth, and great increaſe, 
as breeding lee or fix times a year. A 
pond of an acre, if it be a feeding and 
not breeding one, will every year feed twa 
hundred carps of three years old, three 
hundred of 'two years old, and four hun- 
dred of a year old. Carps delight in ponds 
that have marl or clay-bottoms, with 
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plenty of weeds and graſs, whereon the y 
feed in hot menths. 

Your pond ſhould be drained every three 
or-four years, and your fiſh ſorted. If 
it is a breeding one, the ſmaller ones are 


to be taken out, to ſtore other ponds 


with; leaving a good ſtock of females, 


at leaſt eight or nine years old, as they 
never breed before that age. In feeding 


ponds, it is belt to keep them pretty near 
of a ſize. g : | 


FISHERY, a plece where great numbers 


of fiſh are caught. | 

'The principal fiſheries for ſalmon, her- 
ring, mackrel, pilchards, Sc. are along 
the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
}2nd ; for cod on the banks of Newtound- 
4nd ; for whales, about Greenland; and 
for pearls, in the Faſt and Weſt - indies. 


Fan Rx denotes alſo the commerce of fiſh, 


moe particularly the catching them ſor 
ie. J 
Wire we to enter into a very minute and 
particular conſideration of fiſheries, as at 
preſent eftabliſhed in this kingdom, this 
article would ſwell beyond its proper 
bounds; becavſe to do juſtice to a ſubject 
of that concernment to the britiſh nation, 
requires a very ample and diſtinct diſcuſ- 
ion. We ſhall, however, obſerve, that 
ſince the divine providence has ſo eminent- 


: 1 ſtored the coaſts of Great Britain and 


reland with the moſt valuable fiſh ; and 


_ tince fiſheries, if ſucceſsful, become per- 


manent nurſeries for breeding expert ſea- 


men; it is not only a duty we owe to the 
"ſupreme being, not to deſpiſe the won- 


derſu! plenty he hath afforded us, by 
neglecting to extend this branch of com- 
merc* to the utmoſt; hut it is a duty we 
owe to our country, for its natural ſecu- 
rity, which depends upon the ſtrength of 
dur royal navy. No nation can have a 
navy, where there is not a fund of buſi- 
neis io breed and employ ſeamen, with- 
out any expence to the public, and no 
trade is ſo well calculated for training up 
theſe uſeful members of this ſociety, us 


= 


fiſheries. 


The ſituation of the britiſh coaſts is the 


moſt advantageous for catching fiſh in the 
world ; the otiſh iſlands, ' particularly 
thoſe to the north and weſt, lie moſt com- 
modious for carrying on the fiſhing trade 
to perfection; for no country in Euro 

can pretend to come up to Scotland in the 


abundance of the fineſt fiſh, with which its 


various creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, and 
coaſts are repleniſhed. King Charles J. 


was ſo ſenſible of, the great advantage to _. 
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be derived from fiſheries, that he began 


the experiment, together with a company 
of merchants ; but the civil wars ſoon oc. 
caſioned that project to be ſet aſide. Kino 
Charles II. made a like attempt, but his 
preſſing wants made him withdraw whit 
money he had employed that way, where- 
upon the merchants that joined with him, 
did fo too. Sincę the union, ſeveral at- 
tempts have been -made to retrieve the 
fileries, and a corporation ſettled to that 
effect, intitled the Royal Britiſh Fiſhery, 

In the year 1750, the parliament of Great 
Britain taking the ſtate of the fiſheries in · 
to conſideration, an a& was paſſed for the 
encouragement of the white-herring fi- 


. ery, granting a charter, whereby à cor- 


poration is created, to continue twenty- 
one years, by the name of the Society of 
the Free Britiſh Fiſhery, to be under the 
direction of a governor, preſident, vice- 
preſident, council, Cc. who are to con- 
tinue in office the {pace of three years, 
with power to make bye-Jaws, Sc. andto 
raiſe a capital of 5, ooo l. by way df 
ſubſcription. And any number of per- 
ſons, who, in any part of Great Britain, 
ſhall ſubſcribe x0,0001. into the ſtock of 
this ſociety, under the name of the Fill;- 
ing Chamber, and carry on the ſaid fi. 
ery on their own account of profit and lol, 
ſhall be 1 to the ſame bounty al- 
lowed to the ſociety. The bounty is 30s. 
the tun, to be paid yearly, for fourteen 
years, beſides 3 per cent. for the money 
advanced by each chamber. The 29 
contains other proper regulations relative 
to the nets, marks on the herring-barrels, 
numbers of hands, and the quantity ot 
falt that is intitled to the bounty, Ec. 
It is then by the encouragement given by 
— act, that we now ſee a laudable emu- 
ation prevailing all over the two King: 
doms, and fiſhing buſſes fitted our from al- 
moſt every port, in order to repair to the 
Shetland iſlands, where the herring-fiſhery 
is carried on with an ardor becoming 10 


important a branch of trade. Scotland, 


which ſuffered incredibly from the neg. 
le& of this valuable and natural produce 
of the ſeas, has not been backward to 
join in a ſcheme that tends ſo evidently t 
its own advantage; for the cities of E li. 
burgh and Glaſhbw, the towns of Mon. 
trole, Dundee, Perth, Invernels, and 
ſome other boroughs, have raiſed the to, 

r ſum, and chambers have been erected 
— each of them; the gentlemen of eſtate 
adjoining to the reſpective places abo: 


mentioned, liberally contributing wl 
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merchants, towards the proſecution of an 
undertaking ſo viſibly tending to the good 
of their country in general. 

Ancloty-FrSHERY. © Anchovies are fiſhed 
on the coaſt of Provence, in the months 
of May, June, aud July, at which ſea- 
ſon ſhoals of this fiſh regularly come into 
the Mediterranean through the ſtreights 
of Gibraltar. They are likewiſe found 
in plenty in the river of Genoa, on the 
coaſt of Sicily, and on that of the wuland 
of Gorgone oppoſite to Leghorn ; theſe 
laſt are reckoned the beſt, It is remark - 
able, that anchovies are ſeldom fiſhed but 
in the night-time. If a fire be Kindle 
on the poop of the veſſels uſed for this 
filhing, the anchovies will came in greater 
numbers into the nets ; but then it is aſ- 
ſerted, that the anchovies taken thus by 
fire, are neither ſo good nor ſo firm, and 
will not keep fo well, as thoſe which are 
tiken without fire. When the fiſhery is 
over, they pull off the heads of all the an- 
chovies, gut them, and afterwards range 
them in barrels of different weights, the 
largeſt of which do not weigh above 25 
or 26'pounds, and they put a good deal 
of falt in them. Some alſo pickle them in 
ſmall earthen pots made on purpole, of 
two or three pounds weight more or leſs, 
which they cover with plaſter, to keep 
them the better. 

C.d-FISHERY., There are two kinds of 

'. cod-fiſh, the one green or white cod, and 
the other dried or cured cod, tho? it is all 
the ſame fiſh differently prepared ; the 
former being ſometimes ſalted and bar- 
rell'd; then taken out fot uſe ; and the 
later having lain ſome competent time in 
falt, dried in the fun or ſmoke, We 
ſhall therefore fpeak of each of thele 
apart, and firit o | | 

Green \cod-FirSHERY. The chief fiſheries 

' for green cod are in the Bay of Canada, 
on the great bank of Newfoundland, and 
on the ile of St. Peter, and the iſſe of 
Sable; to which places veſſels reſort from 
divers parts both of Europe and America. 
They are from 100 to 150 tuns burden, 
and will catch between 30 and 40 thou- 
land cod each. The molt effential part 
ot the fiſhery, is to have a malter who 
knows how to cut up the cad, one who 
is killedto take the heud off properly, 
and above all, a good falter, on which 
the preſerving them, and conſequently 
the ſucceſs of the voyage, depends. The 
beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of Fe- 
bruary to the end of April; the fiſh 
which in the winter getire to the drepeſt 
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Dry cod-F1SHERY. 
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water, coming then on the banks, and 
fattening extremely. What is cauglit 
from March to June keeps well, but 
thole taken in July, „as and Sep- 
tember, when it is warm on the banks, 
are apt to ſpoil ſoon. Every fiſher takes 
but one at a time: the moſt expert will 
take from-350 to 400 in a day, but that 
is the moſt, the weight of the fiſh and 
the great coldneſs on the bank fatiguing 
very much. As ſoon as the cod are ta- 
ken, the head is taken off; they are 
opened, gutted and falted, and the ſalter 
ftows them in the bottom of the hold, 
head to tail, in beds a fathom or two 
{quare ; laying layers of falt and fiſh 
altemately, but never mixing fiſh caught 
on different days. When 1. have lain 
thus three or " In days to drain off the 
water, they are replaced in another part 
of the ſhip, and falted again ; where 
they remain till the veſſel is loaded, 
Sometimes they are cut in thick pieces, 
and put up 1n barrels for the conveniency 
of carriage. 

| The principal fiſhery 
tor dry cod, is from Cape Roſe to the 
Bay des Exports, along the coaſt of 
Placentia, in which compaſs there are 
divers commodious ports for the fiſh to 
be dried in. Theſe, tho' of the fame 
kind with the freſh cod, are much ſmaller, 
and therefore fitter to keep, as the alt 
penetrates more eaſily into them. The 


. fiſhery of both is much alike, only this 


latter is molt expenſive, as it takes up 
more time, and employs more hays, 
and vet ſcarce half ſo much falt is ſpent 
in this as in the other. The bait is 
herrings, of which great quantities are 
taken on the coaſt of Placentia. When 
ſeveral veſſels meet and intend to fiſh in 
the ſame port, he whoſe ſhalloop firſt 
touches ground, becomes intitled to the 
quality and privileges of admiral : he 
has the choice of his ſtation, and the 
refuſal of all the wood on the coaſt at 
his arrival. As ſaſt as the maſters ar- 
dive, they unrig all their veſſels, leaving 
nothing but the ſhrouds to ſuſtain the 
maſts, and in the mean time the mates 
. a tent on ſhore, covered with 
ranches of trees, and fails over them, 

with a ſeaffold of great trunks of pines, 
twelve, fifteen, ſixteen, and often twenty 
feet high, commonly from forty to ſixty 
teet long, and about one third as much 
in breadth. While the ſcaffold is pre- 
paring, the crew are afiſhin 4 as 
laſt as they catch they bring their fi 
6 - ÞAaſhore; 
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aſhore; open and ſalt them upon move- 
able benches ; but the main ſalting is 
performed on the ſcaffold, When the 
10 have taken ſalt, they waſh and hang 
m to drain on rails; when drained, 
they are laid on kinds of ſtages, which 
are {mill pieces of wood laid acroſs, and 
covered with branches of trees, having 
the leaves ſtripped off, for the paſſage of 
the air. n theſe ſtages, they are diſ- 
poſed, a fiſh thick, head againſt tail, 
with the back uppermoſt, and are turned 
carefully, four times every twenty-four 
hours. When they begin to dry, they 
are laid in heaps ten or twelve thick, in 
order to retain their warmth ; and every 
day the heaps are enlarged, till they 
become double their firſt bulk ; then two 
heaps are joined together, which they 
turn every day as before ; laſtly, the 
are ſalted again, beginning with thoſe 
firſt ſalted, and being laid in huge piles, 
they remain in that ſituation, till they 
are carried on board the ſhips, where 
they are laid on the branches of trees 
diſpoſed for that purpoſe, upon the bal- 
laſt, and round the ſhip, with mats to 
prevent their contrafting any moiſture. 
There are four kinds of commodities 
drawn from cod, viz. the zounds, the 
tongues, the roes, and the oil extracted 
from the liver. The firſt is ſalted at the 
fiſhery, together with the fiſh, and — 
up in barrels from 6 to 700 pound. The 
tongues are done in like manner, and 
brought in barrels from 4 to 500 pounds. 
The roes are alſo falted in barrels, and 
to caſt into the ſea to draw fiſh to- 
gether, and 9 pilchards. The 
oil comes in barrels, from 400 to 320 
unds, and is uſed in dreſſing leather. 
he Scots cateh a ſmall kind of cod on 
the coaſts of Buchan, and all along the 
Murray Firth on both ſides; as alſo in 
the Firth of Forth, Clyde, &c. which 
is much eſteemed. They falt and dry 
them in the ſun upon rocks, and ſome- 
times in the chimney. They alſo cure 
ſkait, and other ſmaller fh in the fame 
manner, but moſt of theſe are for home- 
conſumption. 
Coral-FisHERY, See CORAL-FISHERY. 
Herring-FiS$KERY, Herrings are chiefly 
found in the north ſea. They are a fiſh 
of paſſage, and commonly go in ſhoals, 
being very fond of following fire or 
light, and in their paſſage they reſemble 
a kind of lightning, About the be- 
inning of June, an incredible ſhoal of 
erripgs, probably much larger than the 
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land of Great-Britain and Ireland 


from the north on the ſurface of — 


their approach is known by the 
ing of fea fowl in expectation of prey 
and by the ſmoothneſs of the water; but 
where they breed, or what particular 
place — come from, eannot be eaſily 


hover 


diſcover As this great ſhoal paſſe; 
between the ſhores of Greenland and 
the north cape, it is probably confined, 
and as it reaches the extremities of 
Great Britain, is neceſſarily divided into 
two parts, For we find one part of the 
herrings, ſteering welt, or ſouth-weſt, and 
leaving the iflands of Shetland and Ork. 
ney to the left, paſs on towards Ireland, 
where being interrupted a ſecond time, 
ſome keeping the ſhore of Britain, paſs 
away ſouth down St. George's channel; 
while the other part edging off to the 
ſouth-weſt, coaſt the weſtern ocean, till 
they reach the ſouth ſhore of Ireland, 
and then tteering ſouth-eaſt, join the reſt 
in St. George's channel. The other 
part of the firſt diviſion made in the 
north, parting a little to the eaſt and 
touth-eaſt, pals by Shetland, and then 
make the point of Buchan- neſs, and the 
coalt of Aberdeen, filling as they go, all 
the bays, firths, creeks, &c. with their 
innumerable multitudes. Hence 
proceed forward, paſs by Dunbar, and 
rounding the high ſhores of St. Abbe's 
Head, and Berwick, are ſen again off 
Scarborough ; and even then not di- 
miniſhed in bulk, till they come to Yar- 
mouth-Roads, and from thence to' thc 
mouth of the Thames, after | which, 
paſſing down the Britiſh Channel, they 
ſeem to be loſt in the weſtern ocean, 
The vaſt advantage of this fiſhery to our 
nation is very obvious, when we conſider 
that tho' herrings are found upon the 
ſhores of north America, they are never 
ſeen there in ſuch quantities as with us, 
and that they are not to be met with in 
conſiderable numbers in any of the 
ſouthern kingdoms of Europe as Spain, 
Portugal, or the ſouth parts of France 
on the fide of the ocean, or in the 
Mediterranean, or on the coaſt of Africa. 
There are two ſeaſons for fiſhing — 
the firſt from June to the end ol Augut, 
and the ſecond in autumn, when the fogs 
become very favourable for this kind of 
fiſhing. The Dutch begin their herring- 
fiſhing on the 24th of June, and employ 
no leis than two thouſand veſſels therein 
called buſſes, being berween forty-five 
and ſixty tuns burden, and carrying three 
or 
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er four ſmall cannon. They never Ric 
out of port without a convoy, unleſs 
there be enough together to make about 
eighteen or twenty cannon among them, 
in which caſe they are allowed to go in 


company. Before they go out, they 
make a verbal agreement, which has the 
fame force as if it were in writing. The 
regulations of the admiralty of Holland 
are partly followed by the French, and 
other nations, and partly improved and 
augmented with new ones, as, that no 
fiſher ſhall caſt his net within a hundred 
fathoms of another boat : that while the 
nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the 
hind part of the veſſel: that when a boat 
is by any accident obliged to leave off 
filing, the light ſhall be caſt into the 
ſea : that when the greater part of a 
fleet leaves off fiſhing, and cats anchor, 
the reſt ſhall do the lame, &c. By the 
late act of parliament in Great Britain, 
the regulations are, that every veſſel in- 
titled to the bounty, muſt carry twelve 
Wincheſter buſhels of ſalt in new barrels, 
for every laſt of fiſh ſuch vellel is ca- 
pable of holding; and as many more 
new barrels as tuch veſſels can carry; 
and two-fleets of tanned nets, that is, a 
vellel of ſeventy tons ſhall carry one 
fleet of fifty nets, each net to be thirty 
yards full upon its rope, and ſeven fa- 
thoms deep ; and ſo in proportion for 
greater or ſmaller veſſek ; and be pro 
vided with one other fleet of fitty like 
nets, on board a tender, or left on ſhore 
in a proper place for the uſe of the ſaid 
veſſel, &c. 
There is nothing particular in the man- 
ner of fiſhing. The nets wherein the 
fin are drawn, ſhould regularly have 
their methes an inch Iquate to let all the 
leſſer fry.go through. 

Curing and preparing Herring. The com- 
merce of herring both white or pickled, 
and red, is very conſiderable. The white 
Dutch herrings are the moſt eſteemed, be- 
ny gy into four forts, according 
io their ſues; and the beſt are thoſe that 
are fat, fleſhy, firm, and white, ſalted 
the lame are taken, with 
ſalt and well barrelled. The britiſh her- 
lags are little inferior, if not equal to 
the Dutch, for in ſpite of all their en- 
deavaurs to conceal the ſecret, their 
method of curing, laſting, or eaſking the 

-herriags, has been diſcovered and is 23 
follows. After they have hawledin their 
nets, .which they drag in the ſterus of 
their veſſels back and forwards in 
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traverſing the coaſt, they throw them 
upon the ſhip's deck, whiqh is cleared of 
every thing he that purpoſe : the crew is 
ſeparated into ſundry diviſions, and each 
diviſion has a peculiar talk: one part 
opens and guts the herrings, leaving the 
melts and roes : another cures and ſalts 
them, by lining or rubbing their inſicle 
with ſalt: the next packs them, and he- 
tween each row and divigon they ſprinkle 
handfuls of falt : laſtly, the cooper puts 
the finiſhing hand to all 'by heading the 
caſks very tight, and towing them in 
the hold, It is cuſtomary with us to 
waſh the herring in freſh water, and 
ſteep them twelve or fifteen hours, ip a 
— brine, before we proceed to barrel 
m. 

Red Herrings muſt lie twenty-four hours 
in the brine, in as much as they are to 
take all their ſalt there, and when they 
are taken out, they are ſpitted, that is, 
ſtrung by the head on little wooden ſpits, 
and then hung in a chimney made for 
that purpoſe. After which, a fire of 
bruſh-wood which yields a deal of ſmoke, 
but no flame, being made under them, 
they remain there till ſufficiently (maked 
and dried, and are atterwards barrelled 
up for keeping, 


Mackrel-FisHERY. The mackrel are found 


in large ſhoals in the ocean, but eſpecially 
on the french and engliſh coaſts. They 
enter the engliſh channel in April, and 
proceeding as the ſummer advances ; 
about June, they are on the coaſts of 
Cornwal, Suſſex, Normandy, Picardy, 
Sc. where the fiſhery is moſt conſulerable. 
They are taken either with a line or nets: 
the latter is preferable, and is uſually 
performed in the night-time, They are 
pickled two ways, firit by opening aud 
gutting them, and cramming their belles 
as hard as poſſible with ſalt, by means 
of a ſtick, and then laying them in os 
at the bottom of the veſſel, ſtrewing ſalt 
between each layer. The ſecond way is 
putting them directly into tubs full of 
brine, made of ſalt and frei water, and 
leaving them to ſteep till they have taken 
falt enough to keep. Aſter this, they 
are barrell'd up and preſſeal cloſe down. 


Pearl-Fi*nerY. Sec PEARL/FISHERY. 
Pilchard-FiSHERY. 


The chief pilchard 
fiſheries are along the coaſts of Dalmatia 
on the coaſt of Bretagne, and a the 
caaſts of Cornwall and Devonſhire. That 


„f Dalmatia is very: plentiful : that on 


the coalbpof” Bretagne employs annually 
about ppodhips,, The pilchands caught 
on 
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bn our coaſts, tho* bigger, are not ſo 
much valued as thole on the coaſts of 
France, owing principally to their not 
being ſo thoroughly cured. They na- 
turally follow the light, which contributes 
much to the facility of the fiſhery : the 
ſeaſon is from June to September. On 
the coaſts of France they make ule of the 
roes of the Cod-fiſh, as a bait, which 
thrown into the fea, makes them rite 


from the bottom, and run into the nets. 


On our coaſts 'there are perſons poſted 
aſhore, who ſpying by the colour of the 
water where the ſhoais are, make ſigns 
to the boats to go among them to caſt 
their nets. When taken, they are bronght 
on ſhore to a warehouſe, wy ont they are 
laid up in broad piles, ſupported with 
backs and ſides, and as they are piled, 
they ſalt them with bay (alt, in which 
lying to ſoak twenty or thirty days, they 
run out a deal of blood, with dirty pickle 
and bittern : then they waſh them clean 
in ſea-water, and when dry, barrel and 
preſs them hard down to ſqueeze out 
the oil, which iſſues out at a hole in the 
bottom of the calk. The corniſh men 
obſerve of the pilchard, that it is the 
leaſt fiſh in ſize, moſt in number, and 
greateſt for gain, of any they take out 
of the ſea. 


Salmon-FisHERY., The chief ſalmon fiſh- 


erics in Europe are in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in the rivers, and 
ſea-coaſts adjoining to the river mouths. 
Thoſe moſt diſtinguiſhed for ſalmon in 
Scotland, are the River Tweed, the 


Clyde, the Tay, the Dee, the Don, the , 


Spey, the Neſs, the Bewley, &c. in moſt 
which it is very common about the 
height of ſummer, eſpecially if the 
weather happen to be very hot, to catch 
four or five (core of ſalmon at a draught. 
The chief rivers in England for ſalmon 
are the Tyne, the Trent, the Severn, 
and the Thames. The fiſhing uſually 
begins about January, and in Scotland, 
they are obliged to give over about the 
15th of Auguft, becauſe, as it is then 
ſuppoſed the fiſh come up to (pawn, it 
would be quite depopulating the rivers 
to continue fiſhing any longer. It is 
rformed with nets, and ſometimes 
with a kind of locks or wears made on 
urpoſe, which in certain places have 
won or wooden grates ſo . diſpoſed, in 
an angle, that being impelled by any 
force in a contrary direction to the courſe 
of the river, they may 995 way and 
open a little at the point of co and 
+ 
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immediately ſhut again, cloſing the ang's, 


The ſalmon, therefore, coming up inte 


the rivers, are admitted into thele grate; 
which open, and ſuffer them to paſs thro!, 
but ſhut again, and prevent their return. 
Salmon are alfo caught with a ſpear 
which they dart into him when they fl. 
him ſwininling near the ſurface of the 
water. It is cuſtomary likewiſe to catch 
them with a candle and lanthorn, or 
wiſp of ſtraw ſet on fire; for the fiſh na. 
turally following the light, are ſtruck 
with the ſpear, or taken in a net ſpread 
for that purpoſe, and lifted with a ſudden 
jerk from the bottom. We make ng 
mention of the method of catching fal- 
mon with a line or hook, becauſe it is 
much the ſame with thiat explained unde; 
the article Tront Fisutxo. 

Curing Salmon. When the (almon are ta. 
ken, they open them along the back, take 
out the guts and gills, and cut out the 
greatelt part of the bones, endeavouring 
to make the infide as ſmooth as poſſible, 
then ſalt the fiſh in large tubs for the 
purpoſe, where they lie a conſiderable 
time ſoaking in brine, and about October, 
they are packed cloſe up in barrels, and 
ſeat to London, or exported u» the 
Mediterranean. They have allo in 
Scotland, a great deal of ſalmon falte; 
in the common way, which after ſoa. 
ing in brine a competent time, is wel! 

reſſed, and then dried in ſmoke : this 

is called kipper, and is chiefly made 
for home conſumption, and if properly 
cured and prepared, is reckoned very 
delicious, 

Sturgeon-FISHERY. The greateſt ſturgeon- 
fiſhery is in the mouth of the Volga, on 
the Caſpian Sea, where the Mulcorites 
employ a great number of hands, and 
catch them in a kind of incloſure formed 
by huge ſtakes, repreſenting the letter 
Z, repeated ſeveral times. Theſe fiſheries 
are open on the fide next the ſea, and 
cloſe on the other, by which means the 
fiſh aſcending in its ſeaſon up the river, 
is — in theſe narrow angular 
retreats, and fo is eaſily killed with 3 
harping-iron. Sturgeons, whea freſh, 
eat deliciouſly, and in ord! to make 
them keep, they are ſalted or pickled in 
large pieces, and put up in cags from 
thirty to fifty pounds. But the great 
ohjett of: this fiſhery is the roc, of which 
the, Muſcovites are extremely fond, and 
of which is made the cavear or Kava, 
ſo much eſteemed by the Italians. Ser 
the article CAVEAR, 

Whale 
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Whiale-FiSKERY. Whales are chiefly caught 
in the north fea : the largeſt fort are 
found about Greenlaud, or Spitzbergen, 
At the firſt diſcovery of this country, 
whales not being uſed to be diſturbed, 
frequently came into the very bays, and 
were accordingly killed almoſt cloſe to 
the ſhore, ſo that the blubber being cut 
off was immediately boiled into oil on 
the (pot. The ſhips in thele times, took 
in nothing but the pure oil and the fins, 
andi all the buſineſs was executed in the 
country, by which means a ſhip could 
bring home the product of many more 
whales than ſhe can according to the 
reſent method of conducting this trade. 
The fiſhery alſo was then to plentiful, 
that they were obliged ſometimes to {end 
other ſhips to fetch off the oil they had 
made, the quantity being more than the 
fiſhing ſhips could bring away. But 
time and change of circumſtances have 
ſhifted the ſitua ion of this trade. The 
ſhips coming in ſuch numbers ſrom 
Holland, Denmark, Hamburgh, and 
other northern countries, all intruders 
upon the Engliſh, who were the firſt diſ- 
coverers of Greenland, the whales diſ- 
turbed, and gradually, as other fiſh often 
do, forſaking the place, were not to be 
killed fo near the ſhore as before, but 
are now found, and have been ſo ever 
ſince, in the openings and ſpace among 
the ice, where they have deep water, and 
where they go ſometimes a great many 
leagues from the ſhore. 
The whale-fiſhery begins in May, and 
continues all June and july; but whether 
the ſhips have good or bad ſucceſs, they 
muſt come away and get clear of the 
ice by the end of Augult ; ſo that in 
the month of September at fartheſt, they 
may be expected home; but a ſhip that 
meets with a fortunate and early fiſhery 
in May, may return in June or July. 
The manner of taking whales at preſent 
is as follows. As ſoon as the fiſhermen 
hear the whale blow, they cry out fall / 
fall! and every ſhip gets out its long 
boat, in each of which there are ſix or 
ſeven men: they row till they come 
pretty near the whale, then the harpooner 
Itrikes it with his harpoon. This requires 
great dexterity, tor through the bone 
of his head there is no ſtriłing, but near 
his ſpout there is a loft piecę of fleſh, 
into which the iron ſinks with eaſe. As 
ſoon as he is ſtruck, they take care to 
give him rope enough, otherwiſe, when 
be goes down, as he frequently does, le 
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would inevitably fink the boat : this rope 
he draws with tuch violence, that, if it 
were not well watered, it would by its 
friction againſt the ſides of the boat, be 
ſoon ſet on fire. The line faſtened to the 
harpoon rs fix or leven fathoms long, and 
is called the fore-runner : it is made of 
the fineſt and ſofteſt hemp, that it may 
ſlip the eaſier: to this they join a heap 
of lines of go or ico fathoms each, and 
when there are not enough in one long» 
boat, they borrow from another. The 
man at the helm obſerves which way the 
rope goes, and ſteers the boat according - 
ly, that it may run exactly out before ; 
for the whale runs away with the line 
with ſo much rapidity, that he would 
overſet the boat, if it were not kept 
ſtraight. When the whale is ſtuck, the 
other long boats row before, and ob- 
ſerve which way the line ſtands, and 
ſometimes pull it; if they feel it ſtiff, it 
is a ſign the whale ſtill pulls in ftrength ; * 
but if it hangs looſe, and the boat lies 
equaily high before and behind upon the 
water, they pull it in gently, but take 
care to coil it fo, that the whale may 
have it again eaſily if he recovers ſtrength: 
they take care, however, not to give him 
too much line, becauſe he ſometim s 
entangles it about a rock, and pulls out 
the harpoon. The fat whales do not 
fink as ſoon as dead, but the lean one's 
do, and come up ſome days afterwards. 
As long as they ſee whales, they loſe no 
time in cutting up what"they have taken, 
but keep fiſhing for others : when they 
ſer no more, or have taken enough, they 
begin with taking off the fat and whiſk- 


ers in the following manner. The whale 


being laſhed along fide, they lay it on 
one fide, and put two ropes, one at 
the head, and the other in the place of 
the tail, which together with the fins is 
ſtruck off, as ſoon as he is taken, to 
keep thoſe extremities above water. On 
the off ſide of the whale are two boats to 
receive the pieces of fat, utenſls and 
men that might otherwiſe fall into the 
water on that ſide. Theſe precautions 
being taken, three or four men with 
irons at their fect, to prevent ſlipping, 
get on the whale, and begin to cut ont 
pieces of about three feet thick, and 
eight long, which are hauled up at the 
capſtane or windlaſs, When the fat is 
all got off, they cut off the whiſkers of 
the upper jaw with an ax, Before they 
cut, they are all laſhed to keep them 
firm, which alig facilitates the cutting, 
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and prevents them from falling into the 
lea: when on board, five or fix of them 
are bundled together, and properly 
ſtowed, and after all is got off, the 
carcaſs is turned adrift, and devoured by 
the bears, who are very fond of it. In 
proportion as the large pieces of fat are 
eut off, the reſt of the crew are employed 
in ſlicing them ſmaller, and picking out 
all the lean. When this is prepared, 
they ſtow it under the deck, where it 
lies till the fat of all the whales is on 
board; then cutting it {till ſmaller, they 
put it up in tubs in the hold, cramming 
them very full and cloſe. Nothing now 
remains but to fail homewards, where 
the fat is to be boiled and melted down 
into train oil. See Train O1L, 


It were in vain to ſpeak in this place ot 


the advantages that may be derived to 
Great Britain from the whale-fiſhery. 
We ſhall! only remark, that the legi- 
flature think that trade of ſo great im- 
ortance, as to grant a very conſiderable 
ounty for the encouragement of it; for 
every britiſh veſſel of 200 tons or up- 
wards, bound to the Greenland- ſcas on 
the whale-fiſhery, if found to be duly 
qualified according to the act, obtains a 
licence ſrom the commiſſioners of the 


- cuſtoms to proceed on ſuch voyage: and 


on the ſhip's return, the matter and mate 
making oath that they proceeded on ſuch 
voyage and no other, and uſed all their 


' endeavours to take whales, Sc. and 


that all the whale-fins, blubber, oil, &c. 
imported in their ſhip, were taken by 
their crew in thoſe ſeas, there ſhall be 
allowed 40s. for every ton according to 
the admraſurement of the ſhip. 

Beſides theſe fiſheries, there are ſeveral 
others both on the coaſts of Great Britain 
and in the north ſeas, which although 
not much the ſubje&t of merchandize, 
nevertheleſs employ great numbers both 
of ſhips and men; as, 1. The oyſter 
fiſhing at Colcheſter, Feverſham, the Iſle 
of Wight, in the Swales of the Medway, 
and in all the creeks between Southamp- 
ton, and Chicheſter, from whence they 
are carried to be fed in pits about We- 
venhoe, and other places. See the article 
OYSTER, 

2. The lobſter fiſhing all along the 
britiſh channel, the firth of Edinburgh, 
on the coaſt of Northumberland, and on 


the coaſt of Norway, from whence 


great quantities are brought to London. 
And lafily, the fiſting of the pot-fiſh, 
fin-fiſh, ſea- unicorn, tcea-horle, and the 
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ſeal, or dog-fiſh, all which are found in 
the fame ſeas with the whales, and yield 
blubber in a certain degree; beſides, the 
horn of the unicorn is as eſtimable as 
wory, and the ſkins of the ſeals are par- 
ticularly uſeful to trunkmakers, 


FISHING in general, the art of catching 


fiſh, whether by means of nets, or ot 
ſpears, lines, rods, and hooks. See the 
articles NET, LIN, Rob, Sc. 
By ſeveral ſtatutes it is provided, that no 
perſons ſhall fiſh in any pond or moat, 


without the owner's content, on pain of 


three months impriſonment ; nor ſhall 
any one take fiſh in a river without li- 
cence obtained from the owner, upon 
forfeiture of 10 8. to the poor, and triple 
damages to the party aggrieved, to he 
levicd by juſtices of the peace, by di- 
trels and ſale of goods, The nets, and 
other implements, belonging to poach- 
ers, may be ſeized by the owners ot 
rivers, Ec. 
Fiſhing performed with a rod, line, and 
hook, is called angling. See ANGLING, 
Carp-FisSHING,requires a world of patience, 
by reaſon they ſeldom bite in cold 
weather, and, in hot, the angler cannot 
be too early, or too late; but when they 
do bite, there is no fear of the hold. 
'The baits proper for them, are the red 
worm in March, the cadew in June, and 
the graſs-hopper in July, Auguſt, and 
September. See CARP and Batr. 
Chub-F1SHING, is performed with a large 
bait, whether- worm, ſnail, fly, cheele, 
Sc. according to the ſeaſon and time of 
the day; but the large yellow moth 
ſeems to be a favourite morſel of this fiſh, 
See the article Chus. | 
Cod-FISHING, See FISHERY, ſupra. 
Dace-FISHING, affords good ſport, as tliey 
catch at any fly, particularly the ſtone- 
cadew, and may-fly, in the beginning 
of ſummer, and the ant-fly in June, 
July, Auguſt, &c. But to catch dace in 
winter, the bait is a white worm, witli 
a large red head, found in ploughed 
lands. See the article Dace. 
Eel-FiSHiNG. The ſilver- eel may be catch 
ed with ſeveral forts of baits, as pow- 
dered beef, garden-worms, lobs, min- 
nows, garbage, &c. The night is tl.c 
beſt time for this kind of fiſhing ; throw- 
ing a line with good ſtore of hooks, 
baited and well plumbed, into the places 
where eels reſort, with a float to diſ- 
cover where the lines lie, that they may 
be taken up in the morning. 
As to the method called bobbing and 
inig* 


— 
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ſniggling, it is only by means of a ſtick 
thruſting a baited hook into the holes 
where eels ule to hide themſelves. Some 
fſh for eels with a three-forked ſpear 
jagged on the ſides : this they ſtrike into 
the mud, and if it chance to light where 
they lie, there is no fear of ſecuring 


them. But to take the largeſt eels of 


all, the night hooks are to be baited 
with ſmall roaches, and the hooks mult 
lie in the mouth of the fiſh. See EEL. 


Flounder-FLSHING, in the months of April, 


May, June, and July, may be performed 
all day long, either in the ſtream, or 
ſtill deep-water, but the ſtream is belt ; 
and the moſt proper baits are all forts 
of red-worms, waſps, or gentles. Sce 
the article FLOUNDER. 
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The rod muſt not be too ſlender at top; 
and the line ſhould be of filk two yards 
and a quarter next the hook, and ſtrongly 
armed with a wire about ſeven inches. 


Pilchard-F1S$HING. See FISHERY, ſupra, 


and PILCHARD. 


Roach-FiSHING, is beſt performed, in 


April, with cads or worms ; and, in 
ſummer, with white ſmall ſnails, or flies: 
but then the baits ſhould be under-water, 
for they will not bite at top. Some uſe 
a may-fly with good ſucceſs ; and, in 
autumn, a paſte, made of the crumb of 
tine bread, will do very well. The man- 
ner of fiſhing tor roach at London is pe- 
culiar. They take a ſtrong cord, at the 
end of which is faſtened a three pound 
weight; and a foot above the lead, 2 


i 


Gudgeon-FI1SHING, may be performed with — Ppack-thread of twelve feet is made faſt 4 
float, the hook being on the ground; to the cord; and to the pack- thread, at | 
| or by hand, with a running line on the proper diftaaces, they add twelve Lrong q 
| ground, without cork or float. A {mall links of hair, with roach-hooks at them, * 

red worm is the beſt bait for this fiſh, yet baited with a white ſnail or periwinkle. l 
waſps, gentles, and cad- bits, will do Then holding the cord in their hands, 4 
. very well ; and, in order to gather them the biting of the fiſh draws the pack- 
, to the place, it may not be improper to thread, and that the cord, which gives 
d ſtir the land and gravel, above and be- them notice what to do. By this means, 
. low it, by which means they will bite _ ſometimes draw up half a dozen, | 
y faiter, and with more eagerneſs. See the and very commonly two or three at a 4 
. article Gu boo. draught. 7 | 
d Herring-FIs ING. See the articles Fisu- Salmon-FlsH1NG. See the articles FISHERY 1 
d ERY, ſupra, and HERRING. and SALMON. : I 
d Mactrel-Fis unix. See the article FisuH- Sturgeon-FIs HIN. See FISHERY and . 
ERY, ſupra, and MACKREL. STURGEON. if 
ge Pearch-FiSHING, The proper baits are a Tench-FiSHING, is beſt performed with il 
e, minnow, or little frog ; but the beſt of large red worms, at which they will bite 4 
of all is a worm called a brandling. You the more eagerly, if dipped in tar, Se- * 
th may alſo angle for this fiſh with job veral other torts of worms, and a paſte (] 
h, worms, bobs, walps, Se. If you row made of brown bread, are allo uſed for 1 
for a pearch with a minnow, which of this purpoſe. 1 
all baits yields the beſt ſport to the Trout-FiSHING., The baits for this pur- | 
ey angler, it muſt be alive, ſticking the poſe are either natural or artificial, as 5 
de- hook through the upper lip, or back-fin, earth worms, minnows, and fiſhing flies, | 
ng letting it {wim about midwater, or ſome- both natural or artificial. Whatever ( 
ne, what lower; for which end you ought worms are uſed, they anſwer beſt if 1 
m to have an indifferent large hook, with kept ſome time in an earthen pot, wath l 
"tl a qui!) on your line; but ſome, with moſs often changed in ſummer. If you 1 
ed good ſuccels, have uſed a ſtrong ſilk-line, Ih for trout with hand on te ground, 
: and a hook armed with wire. It you fiſh the hook is to be introduced into the | 
ch- with a frog, the hook mult be ſaſtened worm a little above the middle, coming 
* thro* the kin of the leg, toward the out again a little below; then draw the 
um- upper part thereof. worm above the arming of the hook, 
tl.c Pite-FiSHING, is performed two ways, 1. mus ing your firſt entrance at the tail-end, 
hack By the ledger-bait, fixed in one certain that the point af the hook may come our 1 
Ks, place; which mult be a living bait of at the head-end, When you fiſh with min- l 
Aces fiſh or frog, as dace, roach, pearch, and nows, take the whiteſt and middle-hzed ; 1 
dil. yellow frogs. 2. By the walking bait, and after putting the hook in at the mouth, 1 
may with 4 troll and winch, ſo as to give the and out at the gills, anch drawing it to' | 4 
4 hih length enough to run off with the about three inches, flip it again into us | 
Un bait, chen ſtriking him with 2 tmart jerk, mouth, fo as the point and beard may | 
nig* . 7 U cou | 
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tumour becomes loft, it is 


without the aſſiſtance of other remedies. 


In fiſſures of the cranium, attended with 
no other bad ſymptoms, but white, yel- 
Jow, or brown ſpots upon the face of 
the bone, it is ſufficien: to bore down to 


the diploe, and dreſs with ſome balſamic 
medicine; but where any violent iymp- 
toms come on, which ſnew that there is 
an extravaſation of blood in the cavity 
of the cranium, the trepan is to be called 
in without delay, See the articles Cox- 


TRA-FISSURE and EXTRAVASATION. 


FISTULA, in the antient muſic, an in- 
ſtrument of the wind-kind, reembling 


our flute, or flagcolet. See FLUTE. 


The principal wind-inl{truments of the 
antients, were the tibia and fiſtula. But 
how they were conſtituted, wherein they 
differed, or how they were played on, 


does not appear. 


Fis rut, in ſurgery, a deep, narrow, 
and callous ulcer, generally ariſing from 


abſceſſes. See the article ABSCES5s, 


Fiſtula's differ from ſinuſes in this, that 
the former are calious, the latter not. 


See the article S1Nus. 


Fiſtulas attack all parts of the body 
without exception, particularly the anus, 
the perinzum, and the foramen lacry- 


male. 
I 
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come out at the tail. This done, tie the General treatment of FiSTULAs. As foon 
hook and tail together with a fine white 
thread, and let the body of the minnow 
be almoſt ſtraight upon the hook. 
FISSURE of the bones, in ſurgery, is 
when they are divided either tranlverſely 
or longitudinally, not quite through, but 
cracked after the manner of glaſs, by 
any external force. 
easily detected, ſince neither the ſenſes 
of ſeeing, feeling, or hearing can give 
ſight enough to determine any thing 
with certainty in this cale. 
ſurgeons always ſuppoſe there is a fiſſure 
when there happen violent inflamma- 
tions, ſuppurations, fiſtulæ, and caries, 
with exceſſive pain, atter any external 
violence. When, from theſe ſymptoms, 
there appears to be a fiſſure, it is uſual 

to apply the plaſter uſed in fractur 
re abovd all. When 
e laid 
open by inciſion, to let out the corrupted 
fluid ; after which a tent ſhould be put 
into the wound, dipped in ſome vul- 
nerary upguent, uling afterwards the 
bandage, which is applied in fractures 
accompanied with a wound. Some aſſert, 
that fiſſures, when juſt made, may be 
cured by the application of bandages, 


Fiſſures are not 


However, 


I 


as you diſcover that ulcers are attended 
with fiſtulas, not yet become callous 
the readieſt way of curing them is to ay 
them open with the knife, to the very 
bottom, if it can be done with fafety* 
and afterwards to cleanſe and heal the 
but if the patient will not agree to the 
ule of the knite, let the fiſtula be clean'e4 
with a proper injection. Tents ſhoul! 
never be made ule of, but where the 
opening ot the fiſtula is ſo ſmall as to be 
in conſtant danger of healing: and ever, 
in this cate, the tent can icarcely be too 
ſhort, nor the materials too ſoft. 

The next thing to be obierved is, to preſs 
the fundus as near the opening as poſlible. 
When the ulcer is cleanied, and the 
proper dreſlings applied, a imall com. 
prels, or a flip ot plaſter, doubled in 
that form, ſhould be clapped upon the 
part where you judge the tuſtus of the 
fiſtula to be ſeated, ſecuring ail with a 
bolſter, plaſter, and bandage ; taking 
care to make the faſtening tight upon the 
fundus : this will dire& the matter con- 
tained within towards the opening, and 
the bottom will heal before the reſt of the 
fiſtula. 

If this method of cure is unequal to the 
intention of cleanſing and healing, the 
knife is of the utmoit ſervice, elpecially 
if the fiſtula tends downwards, or takes 
ſuch an irregular courſe, that the fundus 
cannot be preſſed towards the opening. 
All the finutes of the fiſtula being laid 
open by this operation, there is a paſſag- 
made for a diſcharge of the corrupted 
matter, and then you can come at the 
diſeaſed parts with your reinedies. 


FiSTULA in the anus, is a ſinuous ulcer, 


commonly ariſing from a phyma, or 
the internal hzmorrhoides. Filtulas 
which arile from the phyma are the 
worlt, very painful, and hard to be 
cured, on account they penetrate deep 
into the interſtices ot the mulcles, and 
then form ſinuſes ; and the more remote 
the ſinutes are from the anus, ſo much 
the worle, in regard they admit ot uo 
opening by inciſion. 
Fiſtulas ariſing from the internal he- 
morrhoides, are bred gradually betwixt 
the coats of the inteſtinum rectum, aud 
have a lmall perforation near the verge 
of the anus; from whence there iſſues 
out a thin ſanies, or ichor, without pain: 
but in pracets of time, the parts are at- 
tended with itching and excoriation, the 
orikces at laſt become callous, and ſome- 
umts 
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times for a time are ſhut up; and then 
at certain intervals break out again, i 

Unleſs theſe fiſtulas are attended with 
creat moleſtation, ſuch as an exorbitant 
evacuation of humours, with a fœtor, or 
the like, they are in a great meaſure to be 
leſt to nature to be cured, as ſerving in 
manner of a drain, for the diſcharge of 
ſuperfluous, peccant humours, in caco- 
chymical and cachectical bodies: thefe 
ſhould rather be kept open; but ſunple 
fiſtulas, that are recent, may be cured 
without danger. When a fiſtula in the 
anus is ſo conditioned, that an operation 
may be performed without danger of in- 
juring the ſphincter mulcle, ſo 45 to ken- 
der it incapable of retaining the excre- 
ments, there are two ways of doing it, 
viz. either by a ligature, or inciſion. 
By ligature it is to be done thus. Let 
ſurgeon take a thread of filk, or ſome 
horle-hair, and thread it into the eye of 
a leaden, or tin probe, with which let 
him introduce the end of the thread into 
the fiſtula, and with the fore-finger of the 
other hand, being anointed with oil of 
roſes, and thruſt up into the anus, let 
him lay hold of the end of the probe, 
and draw forth the thread, and then tie 


he the two ends together, as tight as the 
he patient can well bear it ; and thus by 
ly tying it afreſh every day, ſomewhat 
es — it will cut quite through, and 


the filtula will be laid open; and after 
ag. that the callus mult be deſtroyed, and 


aid the ulcer healed, &c. 
ag A more expeditious way is by making 
ted an inciſion with an inſtrument, after this 
the manner. A hollow leaden probe is to be 
thruſt into the fiſtula, till it penetrates 
cer, into the inteſtinum rectum ; and then 
„ Of the inſtrument being paſſed into the 
ulas anus, with the guidance of a finger, the 
the fiſtula is to be cut according to the di- 
> be rection of the conductor, yet taking care 
deep not to hurt the h:emorrhoid veins, to oc- 
, and calion an hzmorrhage. When the inciſion 
emote is made, a doſſil is to be put in armed 
much with the white of an egg, and aſtrin- 
of no gent powders : the callus is to he deſtroy- 
ed with a powder made of burnt alum, 
I hr- precipitate mercury, &c. 
etw1xt Fi rob in the — emp; is uſually the 
n, and conſequence of lithotomy, or making a 
verge puncture in the perinæum and bladder; 
> iſſues or they may proceed from abſceſſes in the 
t pain: perinæum, near the urethra 3 or from a 


ſeirroſity of the proſtate gland; or from 
a wound, or ulcer, which can by no 
means be healed up, but the lips, be- 
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coming callous, form a fiſtula, through 

which the urine is ſometimes preter- 

naturally diſcharged. 

The treatment of theſe fiſtulas is various, 

according to the habit and particular dit- 

poſition of the parts affected. The ge- 
neral treatment is as follows. Let the 
callous lips of the fiſtula be cut off, and 
the parts brought together by a ſticking 
plaiter, after they have been dreſſed by 
tome vulnerary ballam ; over the plaſter 
mould be laid a narrow comprels, on 
each tde-of the wound, and the whole 
retained by a ſtrict bandage ; which 
done, the patient's knees are to be tied 
together, and ſtrict orders given him, to 
lie { UI in bed, that the lips of the wound 
may more eaſily unite with each other. 

For the firſt few days after the oferation, 

atient ſhould be allowed very little 

What he may not be often excited 

water, and the dreſſings ſhould 

not be removed till the ſecond or third 
day after the operation, or till the pa- 
tient can contain his urine. For ſome 
time afterwards the patient muſt obſerve 
a ſtrict regimen, 

FisTULA LACHRYMAL1S, a diſeaſe which 
attacks the great caruncle in the inward 
corner of the eye. See the article Eye. 
The firſt degree of this diſeaſe tops up 
the natural paſſage of the tears, and 
forces them to run down the cheek ; the 
ſecond 1s when pus is mixed with the 
tears, which proceeds ſometimes from an 
opening in the ſkin, between the noſe 
and the great corner of the eye; the laft- 
is when the pus has not only corroded 
the neighbouring parts, which are ſoft, 
but has affected the bone which lies un- 
derneath, This laſt fort of fiſtula ſome- 
times turns cancerous, and Riverius ad- 
viſes not to meddle with it at all. 
Whatever may be the cauſe of this diſ- 
order, whether the ſmall-pox, or french 
diſeaſe, it always ſtops up the naſal 
conquit. 

It the abſceſs is not open, a time muſt 
be choſen when it is tulleſt of pus. For 
this reaion, the eye of the patient muſt 
be cloſed, and ſmall long pieces of plaſter 
mult be put one upon another, acroſs 
the eye-lids, from the puncta lachry- 
malia to the great angle of the eye. The 
ſuperior branches of the canal being 
thus compreſſed, that nothing can pate 
that way, it will be amaſſed in the ſack, 
and a place proper for an inciſion ſhould 
then be pointed out. If the abſceſs is 
already open the orifice and the probe 

Wil 
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will ſkew where it is to be dilated, which 
muſt be done by the biſtoury, both above 
and helow, from the ſuperior part of the 
ſack to the edge of the orbit. The ſack 
being opened, it muſt be filled with dry 
lint, which may be taken away next 
day, and a pledgit dipt in a mild digeſ- 
tive applied, which mult be repeated once 
or twice a day, according to the quantity 
of ſuppuration +: when the ſuppuration 
begins to diminiſh at every drefling, a 
ſmall probe muſt be introduced into the 
nafal canal, to dilate it a little, and. 
leave a paſſage for the tears and the pus. 
This method muſt he continued till the 
ſuppuration is almoſt ended, then it may 
be dreſſed ſuperficially, with dry hint, or 
with a deſiccative, Which will gomplete 
the cure: after which it will be e 
to wear a compreſſing . bag 
weeks longer to prevent 1 
When the bone lies open, and it is ne- 
ceſſary to penetrate into it, you muſt 
direct the inſtrument towards the noſe, 
and not towards the naſal canal, for 
fear of entering the ſinus maxillaris. 
| FISTULAR, or Fisrurouvs, — 
tions giyen by ſurgeons to wounds and 
ulcers, which degenerate into filtulas. 
See the article FisgTULa. 
' FisTULAR, among botaniſts, is applied 
to leaves and flowers that are tubular, or 
reſemble a hollow pipe. 
FIT, in medicine, | 2.0087 much the ſame 
with paroxyſm. See PaRoOxYSM. 
FiTs of eaſy reflection and tranſmiſſion, in 
optics. See the articles REFLECTION 
and TRANSMISSION. 
FiTs of the mother, the ſame with hyſteric 
affection. 
FITCH, or FiTcxow, in zoology, an 
antmal more ufually called putorius, 
and the pole-cat. See PUTOR1Us. 
FITCHEE,, in heraldry, a term applied 
to a croſs, when the lower end of it 
1s ſharpened into a point, as in plate 
XCVIII. fig. 3. 
Croſſes are ſometimes fitched by only a 
point going out from the broad toot 
thereof, and ſometimes they go tapering 
away from the center to the point, in 
which caſe it is ſaid to be titchee on the 
fourth part. The reaſon of this crols's 
being ſo painted, Mackenzy ſuppoſes to 
be, that as the primitive Cluiſtians were 
wont to carry croſſes with them where- 
ſoeyer they went for devotion, when 
they ſettled themſclves in their journey, 
at any place, they might fix thele por - 
table croſſes in the ground. 
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FrrTcurs, in huſbandry, a ſort of 


ulft 
more generally known by the —_ o 


chick pea, or cicer. See CIckk. 
Fitches are cultivated either for feedin 
cattle, or improving the land, They 
make a wholeſome and nouriſhing food 
whether given in the ſtraw, or threſheq 
out, When ſown only to improve the 
ſoil, they are plowed in juſt as they be- 
gin to bloſſom, by which means a tough 
Riff clay foil is much enriched. 

FITZ, makes part of the ſurname of (ome 

of the natural ſons of the kings of 
England, as Fitz- roy; which is purely 
French, and ſignifies the king's for 

, · g's ſon. 

FIVE CHURCHES, a biſhop's See of Lower 
Hungary, 76 miles ſouth of Buda. 

FIVES, ar Vives, in farriery. Se the 

| 1cle Vives. 

ME, or St. Veir, @ port-town 0 
Iſtria, ſubje&*s the houſe of Auſtria: 
eaſt long 15, and north lat. 45% 45. 
FIXATION, in chemiſtry, the rendering 
any volatile ſubſtance fixed, ſo as not to 
fly off upon being expoled to a great 

heat; hence, 

FIXED Bopies are thoſe which bear a 
conſiderable degree of heat without 
evaporating, or loſing any of their 
weight. 

Gold is the moſt fixed of all metals. A 

quantity of very pure gold, after be- 

ing placed in tiſe eye of a glaſs fur- 
nace for two — was found not te 
have lott any ſenſible part of its 

weight. 

However, gold itſelf, expoſed on a piece 

of charcoal to the focus of a burning- 

_ glaſs, is found to diminiſh ; and, in pro- 
portion to this diminution, there ariſe 
an infinite number of little glaſſy drops 
of a greeniſh colour, which ſwell and 
enlarge as the gold diſappears. But 
this, lay ſome, is no demonſtration that 
the gold is vitrificd : it is rather the alles 
of the coal; becauſe, if the gold be 
evaparated on a body which yields 
no aſhes, you have no glaſs. Be this} 
45 it will, the experiment ſhews that gold 
may be evaporated ; and fince gold 1 
not fixed, we may ſafely conchide, that 
there is no body abſolutely ſc. See the 
articles GOLD and BUAKING-GLASS. 


Fixed MtkCury, MERCURY. 
FixeD NITRE, NITRE. 
FixED SALTS, See < SALT. 
Fixtbl Stexs, S1GN, 
FixtD STARS, STAR. 


FLACCIDITY, among phyſicians, a di- 
order of the lolids, cured by aftringent 
and 
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and cardiac medicines, joined with ex- 
erciſe and good air. 


FLAG, a general name for colours, 


tandards, antients, banners, enſigns, 
&c, which are frequently confounded 
with each other. See COLOUR, Sc. 
The faſhion of pointed, or triangular 
flags, as now uſed, Rod. Toletan aſſures, 
came from the mahometan Arabs, or 
Saracens, upon their ſeizing of Spain, 
before which time all the enſigns ot war 
were ſtretched, or extended on crofs 
jeces of wood, like the banners of a 
church. The pirates of e and 
throughout the coaſts of Barbary, bear 
an hexagonal flag. 

FLaG is more particularly uſed at Sea; 
for the colours, antients, ſtandards, Sc. 
borne on the top of the maſts of veſſels, 
to notify the perſon who commands the 
ſhip, of what nation it is, and whether 
it be equipped for war or trade, fee 

late XCIX. 

he admiral in chief carries his flag on 
the main top; the vice-admiral on the 
fore-top 3, and the rear-admiral on the 
mizzen-top. 
When a council of war is to be held at 
ſea, if it be on board the admiral, they 
hang a flag in the main ſhrouds ; if in 
the vice-admiral, in the fore-ſhrouds ; 
and if in the rear-admiral, in the mizzen 
ſhrowds. 
Beſides the national flag, merchant-ſhips 
frequently bear leſſer flags on the mizzen 
malt, with the arms of the city where 
the maſter ordinarily reſides ; and on 
the fore-maſt, with the arms of the place 
where the perſon who freights them lives. 

Face, in french fanion, a ſmall banner 
of diſtinction ſtuck in the baggage- 
waggons of the army, to diſtinguiſh the 
baggage of one brigade, or battalion, 
trom that of another, that they may be 
marſhalled by the waggon · maſter- general 
according to the rank of their brigades, 
where they are to keep during the march, 
to avoid confuſion. 

To lower, or ftrike the FLAG, is to pull it 
down upon the cap, or to take it in, out 
of the reſpect, or ſubmiſſion, due from 
all ſhips or fleets inferior to thoſe any 
— juſtly their ſuperiors. To lower or 
firike the flag in an engagement is a 
lign of yielding. 

The way of leading a ſhip in triumph 
is to tie the flags to the ſhrouds, or the 
pallery, in the hind part of the ſhip, and 

t them hang down towards the water, 
and te toy the veſſels by the ſtern. 
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Livy relates, that this was the way the 
Romans uſed thoſe of Carthage. 

To heave out the FLAG, is to put out, or 
put abroad, the flag. 

o hang out the awhite FLAG, is to alk 
quarter; or it ſhews when a veſſel is ar- 
xived on a coaſt, that it has no hoſtile 
intention, but "comes to trade, or the 
like. The red flag is a ſign of defiance, 
and battle. 

FLAG-OFFICERS, thoſe who command the 
leveral ſquadrons of a fleet, ſuch are the 
admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-ad- 
mirals. | 
The flag-officers in our pay, are the 
admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral, 
of the white, red, and blue. See the 
article ADMIKAL. 

FLAaG-SHIP, a ſhip commanded by a ge- 
neral, or flag-officer, who has a right 
to carry a flag, in contradiſtinction to 
the ſecondary veſſels under the command 
thereof, 

FLAG-STAVES, are ſtaves ſet on the heads 
of the top-gallant-maſts, ſerving to let 
fly, or unfurl, the flgg. 

FLaGs, in falconry, are the feathers in 
a hawk's wing, near the principal ones. 

FLAG is alſo uſed for ſedge, a kind of 
ruſh ; and for the upper part of turf, 
pared off to burn. 

FLaG-FLOWER, in botany, a plant called 
by botaniſts iris. See IRIS. 

FLaG-WORM, that found in flaggy or 
ſedgy places. See the article Worm, 

Corn-FLAG, in botany, the ſame with 
gladiolus. See the article GlAbiol us. 

Sweet-ſcented FLAG, a name ſometimes 
given to the acorus or galangal. See the 
article GALANGAL. 

FLAGELLANTES, wHIPPERS, in 
church-hiſtory, certain enthuſiaſts in the 
thirteenth century, who maintained, that 
there was no remiſſion of fins without 
flagellation, or whipping. Accordingly, 
they walked in proceſſion, preceded by 
po carrying the croſs, and publicly 
aſhed themſelves, till the blood dropped 
from their naked backs. 

FLAGELLARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the hexandria monogynia clais of plants, 
without any flower- petals ; the perian- 
thium is divided into fix ſegments ; and 
the fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing 
a ſingle ſeed, 

FLAGEOLET, or FLAjEOLET, a little 

flute, uſed chiefly by ſhepherds, and 

country -people. It is made of box, or 
other hard wood, and ſometimes of ivory, 
and has fix holes befides that at the 

bottom, 
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bottom, the mouth-piece, and that be- 

hind the neck. See the article FLUTE. 
FLAIL, an inſtrument for threſhing corn. 

See CORN and THRESHING. 

A flail conſiſts of the following parts, 

1. The hand-ſtaff, or piece held in the 


threſher's hand. 2. The ſwiple, or that 


part which ſtrikes out the corn. 3. The 
caplins, or ſtrong double leathers,- made 
tatt to the tops ot the hand-ttatf aud 
ſwiple. 4. The middle-band, being the 
leather-thong, or fiſh-ſkin, that ties the 
caplins together. 

FLAIR, in the fea-language. When a 
ſhip is houſed in near the water, ſo that 
the work above hangs over too much, it 
is ſaid to flair over. This makes the ſhip 
more roomy alott, tor the men to ule 
their arms. 

FLAIRE, a ſpecies of rav-fiſh, more 
uſually called ſkate. Sce SKATE. 

FLAKE, among gardeners, a kind of 
ſtriped carnations, with only two colours, 

FLAMBEAU, a kind of large taper, made 
of hempen wicks, by pouring melted 
wax on their top, and letting it run down 
to the bottom. This done, they lay 
them to dry; after which they roll them 
on a table, and join four of them toge- 
ther by means of a red-hot icon ; and 
then pour on more wax, till the flambeau 
is brought to the ſize required. 
Flambeaus are of different lengths, and 
made either of white or yellow wax. 
They ſerve to give light in the ſtreets at 
night, or on occaſion of illuminations. 

FLAM BOROUGH- Head, in geography, 

a cape or promontory of Yorkllure, five 
miles eaſt of Burlington: ealt long. 2c/, 
north lat. 54* 15%. 
The village of Flamborough has its name, 
as ſome think, from the word flame, be- 
cauſe of a watch-tower here, with lights 
for the uſe of ſailors, 

FLAME, flamma, in phyſiology, the ſmall 
parts of an inflammable or conſiderably 
unctuous body, that are ſet on fire, or 
briſkly agitated and thrown off, with a 
certain vibrative motion at the ſurface of 
that body into the open air: or, in Sir 
Iſaac Newton's words, the flame of a 
body is only the ſmoke thereof heated 
red hot; and the ſmoke is only the vola- 
tile part of the body ſeparated by the 
fire. See FIRE and SMOKE, 

Flame cannot exiſt without oil; whence 
it is that aſhes, land, glaſs, ſtones and 
earth, do not flame upon ignition, but 
rather damp and extinguiſh flame. As 
oil is then the only inflammable ſubſtance 


in nature, we may be directed to the 
means of preventing conflagrations, by 
uling ſuch materials in buildings as con- 
tain little or no oil. And this direction 
might be likewiſe extended to the mak. 
ing incombuſtible paper, for valuable 
books and manuſeripts, Cc. 

All flame catches and exiſts only on tle 
{urtace of inflammable bodies: whence 
we are led to invent methods of caling or 
otherwiſe defending the wood-works of 
ſhips and buildings, from accidentsby fire, 
All inflammable bodies, as ſulphur, oil, 
wax, wood, &c. by flaming, waſte and 
vaniſh into burning ſmoke ; which tmoke, 
if the flame be naltily put out, is very 
thick and viſible, and ſometimes ſmell; 
ſtrongly ; but in the flame, loſes its imell 
by burning ; and according to the nature 
ot the imoke, the flame is of this or that 
colour ; thus the flame of tulphur is blue; 
that of camphor, white ; that of tallow, 
yellow, Sc. When gun- powder takes 
me, it goes off in a flaming ſmoke. 
Thence proceeds the difference of the c6- 
lours of bodies, as viewed by day-light, 
candle-light, fire- light, tulphureous-light, 
Se. 

As the preſſure of the fire is greateſt about 
the upper parts, and leait towards the cir- 
cumference of the baſe, whence the air 
finding leaſt reſiſtance from that part, 
drives the flame upwards ; and as the 
fire is denſeſt, and conſequently itrongett, 
about the middle, it thence follows, that 
the flame will rife higher from the middle 
of the fire than trom its ſides, where the 
quantity of fire is conſiderably leſſened ; 
and hence we lee the reaſon of the pyra- 
midal figure of flame. 

Vital FLAlk, a fine, warm, igneous ful- 

ſtance, ſfuppoled, by ſome, to 1efide in the 
hearts of animals, as neceſſary to lite; 
or rather as that which conlititutes lit 
itſelf. 
To preſerve this flame, they judge the 
air taken in by reſpiration, to be as ue. 
ceſſary as it is to the contervation of 0!- 
dinary flame. Others, however, noc leß 
to be depended on, find no more m the 
notion of a vital flame, than the natural 
warmth of the body, which 15 always 3 
the velocity of the circulating blood, and 
is the effect of that circulation. 

FLAMEN, in roman antiquity, the name 

of an order of prieſts, inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus or Numa; authors not being 
agreed on this head. | 
They wee originally only three, 88, 
the flamen dialls, flamen martialis, an 
Y flamen 
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amen quirinus. hey were choſen by 
the people, and inſtalled by the ſovereign 
ontitft. Afterwards, their number was 
increaſed to fifteen ; the three firſt of 
whom were ſenators, and called flamines 
majores ; the other twelve, taken trom 
among the people, being denominated 
flamines minores. | 
The flamen dialis, or prieſt of Jupiter, 
was a conſiderable per ſon at Rome; the 
gamen martialis, or prieſt of Mars, was 
the ſecond in dignity ; and the flamen 
quirinalis, was the next to him. 
The greater flamens wore the robe edged 
with purple, like that of the great magit- 
trates, had an ivory-chair, and fat in the 
tenate, They wore a little band of 
thread (filamen) about their head; from 
whence, according to Varro, they had 
their name. 
There were likewiſe flaminicæ, or prieit- 
eſſes, who were the wives of the namines 
diales. Theſe wore a flame coloured 
habit, on which was painted th: image 
of a thunder-bolt ; and above their head- 
dreſs, they wore green oak boughs. 
They are often mentioned in inſcriptions. 


oht, FLAMINGO, in ornithology, a hird other- 
wile called phoxnicoptcr us. vce the article 

bout PHOENICOPTERUS. | 

cir- FLAMMA, or FLAMMULA jovis, in bo- 

> Ai tany, a ſpecies of clematis, or virgin's 

part, bower. See the article CLEMATIS. 


5 the FLAMMULA, in antiquitv, a kind of 


get, lag, ſo called from its pointed figure. 
that It was painted of ditferent colours, to 
addle diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ba:talions and com- 
re the panies troin each other. : 
wy FLANCH, FLANQUE, or FLASQUE, in 
pyra- heraldry, an ordinary always borne 
: double; being the ſegment ol a circular 
s ſub⸗ luperficies, 
m the FLANDERS, a province of the Nether- 
o lite; lands, bounded by the German lea and 
tes lite the United provinces, on the north; by 
the province of Brabant, on the eaſt; by 
ge the Hainault and Artois, on the ſouth ; and 
as ne- by another part of Artois and the Ger- 
n of or- man ſea, on the welt; being about lixty 
not ebb miles long, and fifty broad, and divided 
2 in the between the Auſtrians, the French, and 
natural the Dutch. 
[ways 38 Flanders is a perfeMly champaign coun- 
zod, and uy, with not a riſing ground or hill in 
it, and watered with many fine rivers 
he name and canals, Its chief commodities are 
| by Ro- tine lace, linnen, and tapeſtry. 
t being FLANEL, or FLANNEL, a ſooſe ſort of 
woollen ſtuff, not erolled, and wove on a 
ee, on loom with two treddles, like bays. 
alis, ane 


flamen 
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FLANE, in the manege, the fide of a horſe 


FLanKs of an army, are the troops en- 


Fl aN K of a beſtion, in fortification, that 


Oblrgus FLANK, or ſecond FLANK, that part 


Retired FLaNK, or foxw FLANK, or covered 


FLANKED, anguc, in heraldry, is uſed 


FLANKED ANGLE, in forthiication, that 


FLANKING ANGLE, or an 


FLANKING line of defence. 
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between the ribs and haunches. A well | 
flanked horle, is one that has wide and 
well made ribs, and a good ho'ly, 


camped on the right and left, as the 
flanks of a battalion are the files on the 
right and left. 


part which joins the face to the curtin. 
Sce the article Bag row. 
Engineers differ very much about raiſing 
the flank, ſome making it perpendicular 
to the tace, {ome to the curtin, and 
others to the line of detence ; ſome again 
make it an angie of 98 with the cur- 
tin, whereas Vauban makes it the chord 
of a ſegment, whole center is the angle 
0: the thoulder of the next baſtion. Its 
ute is to defend the curtin, and the flank 
and face ot the oppolite baſtion ; to de- 
tend the jaſſage of the moat, batter the 
ſalliant angles of the countericarp and 
glacis, ficsm whence the befiegers ruin 
the flanks with their artillery, in order ta 
take away the defence of the oppoſite 
baition, 
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of 


of the curtin; from whence tne face. of 
the oppolite baſtion may be diſcovered. 


FLANK, one of the platforms of the caze- 
mate, See the article CAZEMATE. 
Theſe retired flanks are a great defence 
to the oppolite baſtion, and to the paſſage 
of the moat, becauſe the beſiegers can- 
not fre nor eaſily diſmount their guns. 
The curtin is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt part 
of a fortification, becauſe flanked at both 
ends; and the face is accounted the 
weakeſt, as having only one detence from 
the oppolite flank. . 


r 


by the French to expreis our parti per 
ialtier. Sce PARTI and SLTIE R. 
Coats, however, makes it to be the ſame 
with flanch. See the article FLANCH., 


formed by the two ſaces of a baſtion. 
gle of the Tr- 
NAILLE, that compoſed of the two lines 
of defence, and pointing towards the cur- 
tin. See the article TENALILUE. 
See the article 
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LINE of defence. 
FLASK, a horn, or the like, made for car- 
rying of powder, having a meafure for 
the charge of the picce for the top. A 
FLAT, in the ſea language. To flat in 
the fore-ſail, is te hail it in by the ſheet, 
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as near the ſhip's ſide as poſſible 3 which 


is done, when a {hip will not fall oft from 


the wind. 


FLaTsS, in mulic, a kind of additiona 


notes, which, together with ſharps, {crve 
to remedy the defects of mulical inſtru- 
ments, wherein temperament 15 required. 
See TEMPERAMENT and SHARP. 

The natural ſcale of mulic being limited 
to fixed ſounds, and adjuſted to an in- 
ſtrument, the inſtrument will be tound 
defective in many points; and, particu- 
larly, in that we can only proce. d from 
any note by one particular order of de- 
grees ; that tor this reaſon, we cannot 
find any interval required, from any note 
upwards or downwards; and that a tong 
may be fo contrived, as that it it be be- 
gun by any particular note or letter, all 
the intervals, or other notes, ſh!] be juſtiy 
found on the inſtrument, or in the fixed 
ſeries; yet were the ſong begun with any 
other note, we could not ſo proceed. Sce 
the articles SCALE and INTERVAL. 

To remove or tupply this delect, muſici- 
ans have recourſe to 2 ſcale proceeding 
by twelve degrees, that 1s thuteen notes 
to an octave, including the extremes; 
which makes the inſtrument ſo perfect, 
that there is but little reaſon to complain. 
This, therefore, is the preſent ſyſtem or 
ſcale for inſtruments that have their 
ſounds fixed, wiz. betwixt the extremes 
of every tone of the natural ſcale, is put 
a ſound or note, which divides it into 
two unequal parts, called ſemi- tones: 
hence the whole may be called the ſemi- 
tonic ſcale, containing twelve ſemi- tones 
betwixt thirteen notes, in the compals of 
an octave. 

Now to preſerve the diatonic ſeries dit- 
tin, thele inſerted notes either take the 
name -of the natural note next below, 
with the character , called a ſharp ; or 


thename of the natural note next above it, 
with the character H, called a flat, Thus 


D P, orD flat, ſignifies a ſemi-tone be- 
low D natural; and it is indifferent, in 
the main, whether the inlerted note be 
accounted as a flat or ſharp. 

This ſemi-tonic ſeries, or ſcale, is very 
exactly repreſented by the keys of the 
organ, &c. the lowermoit range of keys 
being the natural or diatonic notes; and 
thoſe behind, the artificial ones, or the 
flats and ſharps. 


FLATTING, in gilding, is the giving the 


work a light touch, in the places not bur- 
milked, with a pencil dipt in ſize, in which 
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FL A 
a little vermilion is ſometimes mixt, 
This ſerves to preſerve and prevent it; 
flawing, when handled. See GrLytxG. 

FL ATULENCY, in medicine, a dilorder 

ot the howels ariſing from a weak fo. 
mach, au crude flatulent aliment, as 
peaſe, heans, lentils, coleworts, hard fat 
fleſh, and the like 3 which degenerate in- 
to wind, creating great anxiety if not 
evacuated, and difficulty of breathing. 
Another cauſe of flatulencies are conoe. 
tions of blood in the branches of th- — 
porta; whence procced anxicties of tt: 
præcordia, dithcult breathing, colic pains, 
heart - burn, head- achs, veitigo, an! 
watchfuineis. 
If the flatulency ariſes from crudities in 
the ſtomach, evacuations are firſt of all 
neceſſary; atter whic may be given bittet, 
aromatics, carminatives, and itrengthen- 
ers, with a ſpare diet and exerciſe, It it 
proceeds from congeſtions of blood, as 
13 the caſe of hypochondriacs, a vein mull 
be opened; and if the body is coſtixe, 
an emollient clyſter or a gentle laxative 
will be proper, If theſe tail, chalybeate 
medicines are to be called in, as tincture 
of vitriol of iron, ſteel-filings finely pon 
dered, from ſix to ten grains, or oil of 
cinnamon with ſugar or bitters, ſpaw- 
waters, and cenſtant exerciſe. 

FLATULENT TUMOURS, in ſurgery. Sce 
the article PNEUMATOCFLE, 

FLAUTINO, in mulic, the ſame with fla- 
geolet. See the article FLAGEOLET, 

FLAW, in the fea language, fignitics a 
ſudden gult of wind. 

FLAX, linum, in botany, See Linu, 
Fax 1s an excelient commodity, and the 
cultivation of it a good picce of hu. 
bandry. It will thrive in any ſound land, 
but that which has lain long fallow 1s 
beit ; which being well plowed, and laid 
flat and even, the feeds mult be lown in 
a warm ſeaſon, about the middle or end 
of March, or at fartheſt the beginning 
of April; and if a wet ſeaſon happen, 
weeding will be neceſſory. The beſt ſced 
is that brought from the eaſt count, 
which, tho dear, yet ealily repays the 
charge: this will laſt two or three crops, 
when it is adviſeable to renew the ſeeds 
again. Of the belt ſeed, two buſhels may 
ſerve for an acre ; but more muſt be a 
lowed of home-ſeed, becauſe it grows 
ſmaller. When grown up, it ouglit not 
to be gathered before it be fully ripe ; 10 
it pulled before the bloſſoin falls, 
heckles away almoſt to nothing; aud, 
tho in appearance very line, yet it 13 
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Dreſſing of FLAX. 


FLA 


no ſubſtance, and the yarn ſpun of it is 
weak and ouzy ; it not only waſtes in the 
waſhing, but the linnen made of it grows 
extremely thin in the bleaching, The 
luckers ſhould be nimble, tie it up 

in handſuls, let them up til] perfectly 

dry, and then houſe then. Flax pulled 
in the bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger 

than if left ſtanding till tne tee. is ripe 3 

but then the ſeed will be loſt. An acre 

of good flax, is accounted worth from 
ſeven to twelve pounds, or more. 

When flax has been 
watered, and twice twingled, as directed 
under the articles WATzRING and 
SWINGLING, it 1s then to be heckled in 
a much finer heckle than that uſed for 
hemp. Hold the (rike of flax ſtiſf in 
your hand, and break it very well upon 
the coarſe heckle ; ſaving the hurds to 
make harden cloth of. This done, the 
ſtrike is to be palled through a fincr 
neckle, and the hurds coming from 
thence ſaved for middling cloth, and the 
tear itſelf for the beſt linnen. 

Put to dreſs flax for the fineſt ute of all, 
after being handled as betore, and laymg 
three ſtrikes together, p'at them in a plat 
ot three rows, as hard and cloie together 
as you can; joining one to the end of 
another, till you have platted as much 
as you think convenient: then begin 
another plat, and add as many ſeveral 
ones, as you think will make a roll; at- 
erwards, wreathing them hard together, 
make up the roll ; which done, put as 

many as you judge convenient into a 
hemp-trough, and beat them ſoundly, 
rather more than leſs than you do hemp. 
Next open and unplat them, dividing 
each ſtrike very carctully trom each 
other; and fo itrike it through the tnett 
heckle of all, whereof there are three {orts. 
Great cate mult be taken to dothis gently 
and lightly, leſt what is heckled from 
thence ſhould run to knots ;. for if pre- 
lerved ſoſt like cotton, it will make very 
good linnen, each pound running at leait 
two yards and an halt. The tear itlelf, 
or fineſt flax, will make a ſtrong and 
very fine holland, running at lealt five 
yards in the pound, See SPINNING, 

In Scotland, they have a lint-mill, which 
greatly facilitates the drefling of flax ; 
which if dane by the hand, will coſt 32d. 
the tone; whereas it may be dreſſed at 
the mill for 2s, the ſtone, which is one 
fourth ſaved. 
ws regarding FL AX and hemp. Any 

perſon may (et up the trade of breaking, 
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heckling, and dieſſing of fax or hemp; 
alio of Ipinning, weaving, making, whi- 
tening, Sc. cloth made of hemp or flax 
only ; and that in all places, corporate or 
incorporate, privileged cr not. Foreign- 
ers uling the foretaid trades for three 
years, ſhall, upon taking the oaths to the 
government, enjoy all the privileges of 
natural ſubjects. Roughornndrefſed flax, 
imported from abroad, pays no duty; but 
that which is dreſſed or wrought, pays 
every hundred weight 41. 108. 5. 36 d. 
whereof, upon exporting 'it, is drawn 
back 41. 38. 3758 d. However, it is 
to be oblerved, that all manner of flax, 
wrought or unwrought, may be import- 
cd from Ircland free ot all duty, pro- 
vided it be done in britiſh or irith bottoms. 
Purging-FlLax, linum catharticum. See the 
Article LIN Uu. 
Toad-FLAX, linaria. See LINARIA. 
FLEA, pulcx, in zoology, a genus of in- 
kts without wings, ot a roundith, com- 
preſſed figure: the legs are three pair, 
and formed for leaping : the eyes are 
two, and ſimple: the mouth is bent 
downwards : the colour is a deep pur- 
ple, approaching to black. 
he flea is an inſect which infeſts birds, 


as well as quadrupeds, and lays eggs, 


called nits : theſe produce a Kind Gai 
nymphs, or white worms ; which after 
tome time are transformed, in the man- 
ner of caterpillars, into perfect fleas. 

FLEA-BANE, in botany, a name given to 
the plant called by authors conyza. It got 
the name of flea-bane, from its ſuppoſed 
virtue of killing fleas. See Cox ZA. 

African FLEA-BANE, a plant calied by bo- 
taniſts paythenium, See PARTHENIUM. 

Savert i LEA-BANE, the lame with the eri- 
geron of botaniſts. 

FL#A-BITTEN, that colour of a horſe, 
which is white or grey, ſpotted all over 
with dark reddiſh ſpots, See HORSE. 

FLEA-WORT, the engliſh name of the piyl- 
lium of botaniits. 

FLEAM, in ſurgery and farriery, an in- 
itrument for letting a man or horſe blood. 
A cale of fleams, as it is called by far- 
riers, comprehends fix forts of inſtru- 
ments; two hooked ones, called draw- 
ers, and uſed for cleaning wounds ; 2 
pen-knite ; a ſharp-point. d laucet, for 
making inciſions z and two. fieams, one 
ſharp and the other broad- pointed. Theſe 
laſt are ſomewhat like the point of a lan- 
cet, fixed in a flat handle, only no longer 
than is juſt neceſſary to open the vein. 
Many of the german ſurgeons let bi:od 
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wick = fleam, repreſented in plate 
XCVIII. fig 4. They hold the part B. 
in their hand; and, applying the point 
A to the vein, ſtiike the part C with one 
of the fingers of the othcr hand. Others 
uſe a neater inſtrument, or ſpring-fleam, 
repreſente l ibid. n? 2. This being drawn 
up, they apply the point A to the vein, 
and then let it go by preſſing upon B. 
However, as the poſition and ſize of the 
veins are ditterent in different perſons, the 
lancet is found to be the moſt convenient 
inſtrument for this purpote. Sce the ar- 
ticle LANCET, 

Fleams imported, beſides the duty on 


1 
ſteel, pay each 7, and draw back on 
I 


Hl 
exportation. d. See STEEL, 
100 


FLECHE, a town of France, under the 


meridian of London, twenty miles north- 
eat of .\ngers. 


FLEECE, the covering of wool, ſhorn off 


the boclics of ſheep. See Wool. 


Order the golden FLEECE, an order of 


knighthood inſtituted by Philip II. duke 
of Burgundy. Theſe knights at firſt 
were twenty-four, beiides the duke him- 
ſelf, who reſerved the nomination of {ix 
more: but Charies V. encreaſed them to 
fifty. He gave the guardianſhip of this 


order to his ſon Philip king of Spain, 


fince which the ſpanith monarchs are 
chiefs of the order, The kmghts had 
three different mantles ordained them at 
the grand ſolemnity. the collar and fleece. 


FLEET, commonly implies a company of 


ſhips of war, belonging to any prince or 
ſtate : but ſometimes it denotes any num- 
ber of trading ſhips, employed in a par- 
ticular branch of commerce. , 

In lailing, a fleet of men of war is uſu- 
ally divided into three {quadrons ; the 
adimiral's, the vice admual's, and the 
rear admiral's ſquadron, all which, be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed by their flags and pen- 
dants, are to put themſelves, and, as near 
as may be, to keep themſelves in their 
cuſtomary places, wiz. The admiral, 
with his ſquadron, to ſail in the van, that 
that ſo he may lead the way to all the 
reſt in the day-time, by the ſight of his 
flag in the main-top-maſt-head ; and in 
the night-time, by his lights or lanterns. 
The vice admiral and his ſquadron, is to 
fail in the center, or middle of the fleet, 
Phe rear admiral, and the ſhips of his 
ſquadron, to bring up the rcar. But 
ſometimes other diviſions ate made, and 
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thoſe compoſed of the Jighter thips and 
the beit ſailors, are placed as Wings to 
the van, center, and rear. See the articles 
SQUADRON, ADMIRAL, FLAd, Sc. 
For the diſpolition of a fleet in time of x 
ſea-engagement or battle. See the article 
BATTLE. 

Merchant: fleets generally take their de. 
nomination from the place they are bound 
to, as the Turky fleet, Eaſt- India fleet 
Sc. Thele, in time of peace, go in flect⸗ 
for their mutual aid and afhitance : in 
time of war, beſides this ſecurity, they 
likewiſe procure convoys of men of war, 
either to eſcort them to the places whither 
they are bound, or only a part of the 
way, to a certain place or latitude, be. 
yond which they are judged out of dan. 
ger of privateers, Sc. See Coxvor. 

FLEET is allo a noted priſon in London, 

where perlons are committed for contempt 
of the King and his laws, particularly of his 
courts of juſtice: or for debt, where any 
perſon will not, or is unable to pay his 
creditors. 
There are large rules and a warden be. 
longing to the fleet priſon, which had its 
name from the float or fleet of the ne: 
or ditch, on the fide whereof it ſtands, 

FLEGM and FLEGMATIC. See the u. 
ticles PHLEGM and PHLEGMATIC. 

FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH TONGUE, 13 

that which we otherwile call low Dutch, 
to diſtinguiſh it fromthe German, where. 
of it is a corruption, and a kind of da- 
let. See GERMAN. 
It difters trom the Walloon, which is a 
corruption of the french language. The 
fiemith is uted through all the provinces at 
the Netherlands. 

FLruisu BRICKS, a neat, ſtrong, yellow 
kind of bricks, brought from Flanders, 
and commonly uled in paving ya, 
tables. Cc. being preferable for ſuch 
purpoſes to the common bricks. See tht 
articie BRICK, 

FLENSBURGH, a port-town ſubject 0 
Denmark, ſixteen miles north of the city 
of Slefwick. | 

FLESH, caro, in anatomy, a ſimilar, f. 
brous part of an animal body, {oft aud 
bloody, being that whereof moſt of the 
other parts are compoſed, and whereby 
they are connected together: or more 
properly, it is ſuch parts of the body 
where the blood · veſſels are fo ſmall, a 
only to retain blood enough to preteine 
their colour red. 
The antient anatomiſts reckoned five dif- 
ierent kinds of fich, 3, — b. 
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hrous, or fiſtular fleſh ; ſuch as is the ſub- FLEXION, in anatomy, is applied to the 


/ance of the heart and other muſcles. 2. 
The parenchymous fleſh, as that of the 
lungs, liver, and ſpleen : but ſince the 


motion by which the arm or any other 
member of the body is bent. It is alſo 
applied to the muſcles, nerves, &c. 


ale of glaſſes, it is plainly diſcovered FLEX1ON or FLEXURE of ct#rwes. See the 


that there is no ſuch thing as a parenchy- 


article FLEXURE. 


ma, properly ſpeaking, but that all the FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name applied to 


viſcera, as well as other parts of the body, 
are vaicular, and nothing but plexus, or 
net-work, of ſmall veflels and canals. 
4. Viſcerous, ſuch as the fleſh of the ſto- 
mach and guts. 4. Glandulous, as that 
of the tontils, the pancreas, the breaſts, 
Sc. 5. Spurious, ſo they called the fleſh 
of the lips, gums, the glans of the penis, 
ec. becaule it is of a conſtitution differ- 
ent from all the reſt. 

The moderns admit only one kind of 
fleſh, wiz, the muſcular. Sometimes, 
however, they apply te term to the 
gans, which they call, by way of dil- 
tinction, glandulous fleſh. 

The fleſhes of young animals abound 
with a foft and nourithing juice, but that 
ot the older, is more nouriſhing. The 
juices of old animals are ſpirituous, gela- 
tinous, and agreeable to the taſte, but 
-the fleſh is hard and difficult of digeſtion. 
The fleſh of wild animals are more light 
and digeſtible than that of tame. 

Dr. Hales propoſes to ſalt the fleſhes put 
on ſhipboard, by inje-ting hydroftatically 
a ſtrong brine into the blood-veſſels of 
animals, immediately after they are 
killed. 

FLESH, among botaniſts, is all the ſub- 
itance of any fruit that is between the 
outer rind and the ſtone ; or that part of 
any root that is fit to be eaten. 

FLESH-COLOUR, See CARNATION. 

FLESUS, the FLOUNDER, in ichthyology. 
See the article FLOUNDER, 

FLEUR DE L1SE'E, in heraldry, the ſame 
with flory. - See the article FLOOR. 

FLEURY, a town of Burgundy, in France, 
thirty miles north of Chalons. 

FLEXIBLE, in phyſics, a term applied to 
bodies capable of being bent or diverted 
from their natural figure or direction. 
Every flexible body, ſay the ſchoolmen, 
15 porous, and that in ſuch a manner, as 
that the pores or chambers may become 
longer or ſhorter ; and if any corporeal 
ſubſtance fills theſe pores, it mult be con- 
ceived fo ſubtile as to be eaſily expelled 
by compreſſion, or at leaſt capable of be- 
ing driven from one chamber to another, 
according as the body is bent in this or 
that direction, 


leveral muſcles, which are fo called from 
their office, which is to bend the part to 
which they belong, in oppofition to the 
extenſors, which open or ſtretch them, as, 
1. Flexcrs of the head, which are the 
maſtoidzus, the rectus major anticus, and 
the rectus minor anticus. 2. Flexors of 
the neck, wiz. the ſcalenus and longus. 
3. Flexors of che back and loins, the 
quadratus lumborutn, the pſoas parvus, 
the intertranſverſales lumborum. 4. Flex- 
ors of the cubitus, the brachizus exter- 
nus, and brachizus internus. 5. Flex- 
ors of the carpus, the radizus internus, 
the ulnaris internus, and the palmaris. 
6. Flexors of the firſt, fecond, and third 
phalanx of the fingers, iz. the four 
lumbricales, the tublimis or perforatus, 
and the perforans or profundus. 7. Flex - 
ors of the thigh, called allo elevators, the 
pſoas magnus, the iltacns, and the pec- 
tinzus, called allo lividus 8. Flexors 
of the tibia, the gracilis, the ſemimem- 
bravoſus, the ſeminervotus, the biceps, 
and the poplitzus. 9. Flexors of the 
tarſus or foot, the tibialis anticus, and 
the peronzus anticus. 10. Flexors' of 
the phalanges of the toes, the ſumbri - 
cales, the perforatus, the perforans, and 
the flexor — of the great toe, hole 
2 is in the poſterior part of the fibula, 
and its termination in the lower part of 
the laſt phalanx, together with the flexor 
brevis, the origin of which is from the 
middle os en nnd and its termina- 
tion at the two ſelamoide bones of the 
great toe, which are joined by ligaments 
to its firſt phalanx. See MasTOID us, 
RECTus, SCALENUS, BRACHT/ZZUS, 
Sc. &c. 


FLEXURE of curves, in the higher geo- 


metry, is uled to ſignify that a curve is 


both concave and convex, with reſpect to 


a given right-line Ap, or a fixed point P 
(plate XCVHL. fig. 5.n®1.). Thus the 
curve CMD having the part CM con- 
cave towards AP or P, and the part 
MD convex to the ſame, is ſaid to have 
a flexure: and the point M which limits 


the concavity and convexity, is called 


the point of inflection or contrary flexure. 
See the article INFLECTION, 
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This is to be underſtood when the point, 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe the curve, coming to 
M, continues its courle towards the iame 
fide; but if it turn backwards, as in 
n 2, 3, 4, ibid. the curve may either 
have a continued curvature, as in n' 4, 
or have a culpis point of reflection or of 
retrogradation, as in n* 2, 3. As tothe 
method of finding the points of contrary 
flexure, ſee I'Holpital's Anal. inf. Petit. 
ſet. 4. See allo INFLECTION, 

FLIE, or FLY, in zoology, Sc. See the 
article FLY. 

FL1E, in geography, an iſland at the en- 
trance of the Zuyder- lea. 

FLIGHT, in general, denotes the act of 
flying. See the article FLYING. 

FLIGHT in heraldry. See the article VOL. 

FLIGHT of a ftair-caſe. See STAIR-CASF. 

FLINGING, in the manege, the ſame with 

erking. See the article YERK. 

FLINT, lex, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi- 
pellucid ftone, compoſed of cryſtal de- 
baſed with earth, of one uniform ſub- 
ſtance, and free from veins ; but of dif- 
jerent degrees of colour, according to the 
quantity of earth it contains, and natu- 
rally ſurrounded with a whitiſh cruſt. 
Flint is a ſtone of an extremely fine, 
compact, and firm texture, and very va- 
rious, both in ſize and figure. It is of 
all the degrees of grey, from nearly quite 
black, to almoſt quite white. It breaks 
with a fine, even, gloſly ſurſace; and is 
moderately tranſparent, very hard, and 
capable 77 a fine poliſh. It readily ſtrikes 
fire with ſteel, and makes not the leaſt 
efferveſcence with aquatortis, and burns 
to a whiteneſs. Its uſes in glaſs-making, 
Sc. are too well known to need a parti- 
cular recital. 

It is not uncommon to find on our ſhores 
fine, pellucid, flinty bodies, ſtreaked or 
veined with white, black, brown, Sc. 
Theſe are the agates of this country, and 
anſwer in every particular, but fineneſs, to 
the gem. See the article AGAT. 
'The manner of preparing flints for the 
nicer operations in the glaſs-trade, is 
this: after freeing them from the white 
cruſts with which they are commonly 
ſurrounded, calcine them in a ſtrong fre ; 
then powdering them in an iron mortar, 
ſift the powder through a very fine ſieve: 
our upon this powder ſome weak aqua- 
3 to diſſolve any particles of iron it 
may have got from the mortar ; then, af- 
ter ſtanding ſome time, waſh it well with 
hot water, and dry it for uſe, 
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Out of FLINTS, a name given to the liquor 
obtained from a mixture of tour ouncgs 
of calcined and powuered flints, w th 
twelve ounces of talt of tartar : this hs. 
ing melted together in a ſtrong fire, run; 
into glals ; which is to be powdered ard 
ſet in a cellar, where it runs into an vl 
per deliquium. 

FLINT-CASTLE, an old town and calile, 
which gives names to Flintſhire, in 
Wales, is fituated on the river Dee, ten 
miles eait of St. Ataph, and ſends one 
member to parliament: well long. 30 12, 
north lat. 539 200. 

FLIP, a drink common among ſallore, 
made up of malt- liquor, brandy, and 
ſugar, mixed togetlier. 

FLIX, a town and caſtle of Catalonia, in 
Spain, twenty miles north of 'Tortoſa, 
FLiX-WEED, a genus of plants called by 
authors eryſimum. Sce ERYSIM UU. 
FLOAT of a. fiſbing line, the cork or quill 
that floats or ſwims above water, Sce the 

article FiS41NG. 

The quills of muſcovy ducks are the bet 
floats for ſlow waters, but for fron- 
ſtreams, Agk-floats- are the beſt ; tor 
which purpOt take a good ſound cork, 
without flaws or holes, and bore it thro 
with a hot iron, into which put a quill 
of a fit proportion : then pare the cork 
into a pyramidal form, of what ſize you 
pleaſe, and then grind it imooth. 

LOAT alſo ſignifies a certain quantity of 
timber bound together with rafters, 3- 
thwart, and put into a river to be con- 
veyed down the ſtream ; and even, ſome- 
times, to carry burdens down a river with 
the ſtream. 

FLOAT-BOAPRDS, thoſe boards fixed to 
water-wheels of under-ſhot mills, ſerv- 
ing to receive the impulſe of the ſtream, 
whereby the wheel is carried round, Sec 
the article WHEEL and MILL. 

It is no advantage to have too great a num- 
ber of float-boards, becauſe, when they 
are all ſtruck by the water in the bett 
manner that it can be brought to come 
againſt them, the ſum of all the impulles 
will be but equal to the impulſe made 
againſt one float-board at right angles, 
by all the water coming out of the pen- 
ſtock through the opening, ſo as to take 

lace on the float-board. The belt rule 
in this caſe is to have juſt ſo many, that 
each of them may come out of the water 
as ſoon as poſſible, after it has received 
and acted with its full impulſe, As to 


the length of the float - board, it oY 
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be regulated according to the breadth of 
the ttream. See the article MILL. 

FLOATAGES, all things floating on the 
op of the ſea or any water, a word much 
uled in the commillions of water-bail:#ts, 

FLOATINGS, in huibandry, the drown- 
ing or watering of meadows. | 

FLOATING of cheeſe, among houſewives, 
ſeparating the whey from the curd. See 
the article CHEESE, 

11.04TING-BRIDGE. See BRIDGE. 

FLOATING=ISLANDS., See ISLAND, 

FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of waters. 
See the article DELUGE. 

Floob, among ſeamen, is when the tide 
begins to come up, or the water begins to 
rule, then they call it young flood; at- 
ter which it is quarter flood, halt flood, 
and high flood. See the article 'I'1Ds. 

FL00D-MARK, the mark which the fea 
makes on the ſhore, at flowing water, 
and the higheſt tide ; it is allo called 
high water mark. 

FLOOK, or FLUKE, of an anchor, See the 
article ANCHOR, 

FLOOKING, among miners, a term uſed 
to exprels a peculiarity in the load of a 
mine. The load or quantity of ore is 
frequently intercepted in its courſe, by 
the croſſing of a vein of earth or ſtone, 
or ſome different metallic ſuſtance; in 
which caſe the load is moved to one fide, 
and this tranũent part of the land is 
called a flouking, 

FLOOR, in architecture, the under fide of 
a room, or that part we walk on. 

Floors are of ſeveral forts, ſome of earth, 
ſome of brick, ſome of ſtone, and ſome 


of wood. 


Earthen floors are commonly made of 
loam, and ſometimes, when they are 
deligned to make malt on, of lime and 
brook-fand, and gun-duſt, or anvil-duſt, 
trom the torge. 

The manner of making theſe floors for 
plain country habitations, is as follows. 
Take two thirds of lime, and one of 
coai-aſhes well lifted, with a tmall quan- 
tity of loamy clay; mix the whole to- 
gether, and temper it well with water, 
making it up into a heap: let it lie a 
week or ten days: then temper it well 
over again, After which heap it up fur 
three or four days, and repeat the tem- 


pering very high, till it become imooth, 


yielding, tough and glewy. Then the 
ground being levelled, lay your floor 
therewith, about two and a half or three 
inches thick, making it ſmooth with a 
Gowel ; the. butter the ſeaſon is the bet- 
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FLOOR of a /hip, is ſo much of her bottom 


FLORAL, in general, ſomething belong - 


FLORAL GAMES, in roman antiquity, an- 


FLO 


ter; and when it is thoroughly dried, 
it will make the beſt floor for houſes, 
eſpecially for malt- houſes. 

It any would chooſe to have their floors 
lock better, let them take lime made 
of rag- tones, well tempered with whites 
of eggs, covering the floor about a quar- 
ter or half an inch thick with it, before 
the under flooring be too dry, If this 
is well done, and thoroughly dried, it 
will look, when rubbed with a little oil, 
as tranſparent as metal or glals. 

For brick and ſtone floors, tee the article 
PAVING, 

Carpenters, by the word floor, under- 
ſtand as well the framed work of timber, 
as the boarding over it. 

Concerning boarded floors, it is to be 
obſerved, that the carpenters never floor 
rooms with boards, till the carcaſe of the 
houle is ſetup, and alſo is incloſed with 
walls, Jeſt the weather ſhould wrong the 
flooring ; yet they generally rough-plane 
the boards tor flooring, before they begin 
any thing. elſe about the building, that 
they may ſet them by to ſeaſon ; which 
is done by laying them flat upon three 
or four balks, each board about the 
breadth of a board a ſunder, the whole 
length of the balks: then, by laying 
another lay of boards athwart the laſt, and 
ſo on till they have laid them all in this 
manner, by which means they lie hollow 
for the air to play between them. 

The beſt way of placing the principal 
timbers in a Hor, is not to lay them over 
doors or windows, nor too near chim- 
nies : the boards ſhould all lie one way, 
which 15 generally the way that you have 
the beſt viſto. 


as ſhe reſts upon, when ſhe reſts on the 
ground, See the article Sup, 

Such ſhips as have long, and witkal 
broad floors, lie on the ground with 
molt ſecurity ; and thoſe that are narraw 
in the oor, cannot be grounded without 
danger either ot being overſet, or at leaſt 
of hurting their ſides. 


ing to a flower. See FLOWER, 
Tus floral leaves are thoſe found only 
near flowers. 


nual games inſtituted in honour of the 
goddets Flora, which began to be cele- 
brated on the fourth of the calends of 
May, or April 28, and were continued 
to the calends, or firſt of May. 
The floralia, or floral games, were cele- 

brated 
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rated in the Campus Martius, being firſt 
proclaimed: by found of trumpet ; and 
turing the celebration, the ædiles ſcat · 
tered all manner of pulſe among the 
ple. It is alſo ſaid, that during the 
floralia, harlots danced naked, playing a 
thouſand laſcivious tricks. They were 
jñlirſt inſtituted in the 5x3th year of Rome. 
FLORENCE, an archbiſhop's ſee and city 
of Italy, fwnated on the river Arno, in 
Tuſcany, forty-five miles eaſt of Leghorn : 
eaſt lon. 129 15*, and north lat. 43“ 3o'. 
Florence is ane of the molt elegant towns 
in Italy, has an univerſity, and is fix 
miles in circumference. The ftatues, 
paintings, and curioſities in the grand 
duke's palace are the admiration of tra- 
vellers. 
FLORENTINE, a town of Champaign 
in France, twenty-eight miles ſouth-weſt 
of Troyes 


FLORES, ELOWERS. See the articles 
FLowER and FLos. 
FLORES, in -aphy, one of the Azores- 


iflands, ſubject to Portugal. 

FLORID STYLE, is that too much in- 

riched with figures and flowers of rhe- 
koric. 
Longinus uſes the terms florid and affect - 
ed ſtyle mditterently, and lays them down 
as quite contrary to the true ſublime. 
See the article STYLE. 

FLORIDA, in geography, a name firſt 
given by the Spaniards to all that part of 
north America which lies north of the 
gulph of Mexico. However, all that 
petains the name Florida, at preſent, is 
the peninſula between the britiſh colony 
of Georgia and cape Florida, vix. be- 
tween 25® and 30“ of north latitude, and 
between 819 and 8 50 weſt longitude, 

FLORILEGE, Lorilegium, a namethe Lo- 
tins have given to what the Greeks call 
Abbelen, anthology. See the article 
ANTHOLOGION. 

FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, 
and ſometimes for a money of account. 
Florin as a coin, is of different values, 
according to the different metals and dif- 

- ferent countries where it is ſtruck. The 
gold florins are moſt of them of a very 
coarſe alloy, ſome of them not exceeding 
thirteen or fourteen carrats, and none of 
them ſeventeen and a half. As to filver 
florins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 
1s. 8 d. thoſe of Genoa were worth 
8 * d. ſterling. 

Florin, as a money of account, is uſed 
by the italian, dutch, and german mer- 
ehants and bankers, but admits of dit- 
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ſerent diviſions in different places; ix 
Holland it is on the footing of the col, 
of that name, containing 20 ſtivers, At 
Frankfort and Nuremberg it is equiyz. 
lent to 38. ſterling, and is divided into 
creutzers, and pfinnings. At Liege it is 
equivalent to 28. 3d. At Straſbours 
to xs. 8d. In Savoy, to 11d. 47 
Genoa, to 8d. And at Geneva, to 
63d, See the article Coin. 

FLORINIANS, flormmiani, in church-hi. 

ſtory, a ſect of heretics, of the IId cen. 
tury, ſo denominated from their leader 
3 who made God the author of 
evil. 
They are a ſpecies of the gnoſtics, but deny 
the judgment and relurrection, and hold 
that our Saviour was not born of à virgin, 
They were alſo called borborites, See 
the article BORBORITES., 

FLORIST, florifla, according to Linnæus, 
is an author, or botaniſt, who writes 2 
treatiſe called Flora, comprehending on- 
ly the plants and trees to be found grow. 
ing naturally in any place. However, 
in the more common acceptation of the 
word, floriſt ſignifies a perſon well kills 
in flowers, their kinds and cultivation. 
See the article FLOWER. 

FLORUS, in ornithology, a bird other. 
wife called whinchat. See WHixcuyar, 

FLORY, Flow, or FLEURY, in he- 
raldry, a croſs that has the flowers at the 
end circumflex and turning down, differ- 
ing from the potence, inafmuch as the 
latter ſtretches out more like that which 
is called patee. See the article POTEXCE 
and PATEE. 

The crofs flory is repreſented in plate 
XCVIII. fig. 2. 

FLOS, FLOWER, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle FLOWER. 

FLos, in chemiſtry, the moſt ſubtile part of 
bodies ſeparated from the more grolsparts 
by ſublimation, in a dry form. 2. F- 
res benzoini, flowers of benjamin, are 
prepared in the following manner : put 
powdered benjamin into an earthen pot, 
placed in fand, and with a {mall heat the 
flowers will riſe, and may be caught by 2 
paper - cone placed over the pot, See the 
article BENZOIN. 2. Flores ſulphuri, 
flowers of ſulphur : let ſulphvc be ſublim- 
ed in a fit veſlel ; and any part of the 
flowers which may have concreted are tobe 
reduced to powder by a wooden mill, or in 
a marble mortar with a wooden peltle. 
They are uſed in diſeaſes of the brealt, 
and likewiſe in cutaneous diſtempers, both 
internally and externally, 3. m_ ſut- 
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pharis hti, flowers of ſulphur waſhed : 
our water on the flowers, to the height 
of three or four fingers above them, and 
boil them for a time; then pour off this 
water, and with freſh cold water waſh 
the remains of this away; then dry 
the flowers for ule. 4. Flores marti. 
ales, martial flowers : take of waſhed 
coltothar of green vitriol, or of iron- 
filings, one pound; of fal ammoniac, 
two pounds: mix and ſublime them in a 
retort; and mixing again the bottom with 
the flowers, renew the ſublimation till 
the flowers acquire a beavtiful yellow £0- 
Jour : to the reſidue may be added half a 
pound of freſh {al ammoniae, and the 
ſublimation repeated ; and the ſame pro- 
cels may be continved, as Jong as the 
flowers riſe duly coloured. They are rec- 
koned, very attennating and aperient, and 
therefore are preſcribed in many obſtruc- 
tions, and in aſthmas. 5. FiFes biſmu- 
thi, flowers of bilmuth, are uſed as a 
ſucus, being mixed with pomatum or 
roſe-water, Sc. 


FLOSCULOUS, among botaniſts, an ap- 


pellation given to compound flowers, 
made up of a number of leller ones, all 
incloſed in the fame common cup. 

The plants with floſculous flowers make 
one of Tournefort's elaſſes, called by 
Linneus Hngeneſin. See the articles 
BOTANY and SYNGENESIA, 


FLOTA, or FLoTTa, FLEET, a name 


which the Spaniards give particularly to 
the ſhips that are annually ſent from Ca- 
diz to the port of Vera Crux, to fetch 
thence the merchandizes gathered in Me- 
xico for Spain, This fleet conſiſts of the 
captains, admiral, and patach or pin- 
nace, which goes on the King's account ; 
and about fixtcen ſhips, from four hun- 
dred to a thouſand tons, belonging to 
particular perſons. They ſet out from 
Cadiz about the month of Auguſt, and 
make it about eighteen or twenty months 
before they return. 


FLOTILLA, a name given to a number of 


ſhips which get before the reſt in their 
return, and give information of the de- 
arture and carpo of the flota and gal- 
— See the preceding article. 


FLOTSON, or FLorson, goods that by 


ſhipwreck are loſt, and — upon the 
ſea ; which, with jetſon and lagan, ate 


generally given to the lord admiral :* but 


this is the caſe only where the owners of 
ſuch goods are not known. And here it 
is to bo obſerved, that jetſon ſignifies any 


thing that is caſt out of a ſhip when in 


* 
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danger, and aſterwards is beat on the 
ſhore by the water, notwithſtanding which 
the ſhip periſhes. Lagan is where heavy 
goods are thrown overboard, before the 


wreck of the ſhip, and ſink to the bottem 
of the ſea. : 


FLOUNDER, the engliſh name of a well- 


known fiſh, called by ichthyologiſts the 
pleuronectes with the eyes on the right 
tide, the lateral or fide lines rough, and 
ſinall ſpines at the fins. See the article 
PLEURONECTES. 

The flounder is a well tafted fiſh, known 
in ſome parts of the kingdom by the 
names fluke and bul. 


FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely 


ground and ſiſted. See Meat. 

The grain itſelf is not only ſubject to be 
eaten by inſects in that ſtate, but when 
ground into flour it gives birth to another 
race of deſtroyers, who eat it unmerci- 
fully, and increaſe fo faſt in it, that it is 
not long before they wholly deſtroy the 
ſubſtance. The fineſt flour is moſt liable 
to breed theſe, eſpecially when ſtale, or 
ill prepared. In this caſe, if it be ex- 
amined in a good light, it will be per- 
ceived to be in a continual motion ; and 
on a nicer inſpection, there will be found 
in it a great number of little animals, of 
the colour of the flour, and very nimble, 
It a little of this flour be laid on the plate 
of the double microſcope, the inſeRs are 
very diſtinctly ſeen in great numbers, very 
briſs and lively, continually crawling 
over one another's backs, and playing a 
thouſand antic tricks together, whether 
for diverſion, or in fearch of food, is not 
eahly determined. Theſe animals are of 
an oblong and lender form; their heads 
are furniſhed with a kind of trunk, or 
hcNow tube, by means of which they 
take in their food, and their hody is com- 
poſe of ſeveral rings. They do vaſt 


miſchief among the magazines of flour 


laid up for armies, and other public uſes: 
when they have once taken poſſeſſion of a 


parcel of this valuable — it is 


impoſſible to drive them out; and they in- 
crez(e fo faſt, that the only method of pre- 
venting the total loſs of the parcel, is to 


make it up mito bread as ſoon ns can be 


done, The way to prevent their breed- 
ing in the flour, is to preſerve it from 
damp : nothing gets more injury by be- 
ing put up im damp, than flour; and yet 


nothing is more frequently put up ſo. It 


ſhould be always caefully and thorougb- 
ly dried, befoat is put up; and the 
barrels alſo dried into which it is to be 
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put; then, if they are kept in a room 
tolerably warm and dry, they will keep 
it well. Too dry a place never does 
flour any hurt, though one too moiſt al- 
ways ſpoils it. 


FLovus, in geography, a city of the Ly- 


onois, in France, forty-five miles ſouth 
of Clermont. 


FLOWER, flos, among botaniſts and gar- 


deners, the moſt beautiful part of trees 
and plants, containing the organs or 
arts of fructification. See the article 
RUCTIFICATION, 
The parts of a flower are the ovary or 
— the corolla or flower-petals, the 
amina or chives, the empalement or 
calyx, the perianthium, pericarpium, and 
fruit. See = articles PiSTIL, COROLL a, 
STAMINA, Sc. 
According to the number of petals, or 
flower-leaves, flowcrs are called mono- 
N or one - leaved, dipetalous or two- 
aved, tripetalous or three leaved, Cc. 
Flowers are again diſtinguiſhed into male, 
female, and hermaphrodite : the male 
flowers are thoſe containing ſtamina, with - 
out any piſtil or fruit, commonly called 
ſtamineous flowers. The female flowers 
are ſuch as contain the piſtil, which is ſuc- 
ceeded with fruit; theſe are called fruit- 
ful or knitting flowers. The hermaphro- 
dites are thole which contain the organs 
of both ſexes, wiz. ſtamina and pittils ; 
and theſe are by far the moſt numerous. 
From the different figures and diſpolition 
of the flower-leaves of plants, Mr. 
Tournefort has eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of 
botany ; whereas that of Linnæus is 
chiefly founded on the number and diſ- 
polition of the ſtamina. See BOTANY. 
Flowers were in great requeſt among the 
antients: they adorned their temples, 
houſes, and even tombs wich them; but 
their principal uſe ſeems to have been at 
entertainments, where the gueſts were 
always decked with flowers, and even the 
room ſtrewed with them. 
Quincy tells us, that flowers, deſigned 
for medicinal uſe, fhould be plucked when 
they are moderately blown, and on a 
clear day before noon : and that foy con- 
ſerves, roles mult be taken in the bud. 


For the method of preſerving ſpeci- 


mens of flowers, ſee the article HogTus 
SICCUS, 


FLowER of Briſtal, a plant more uſually 
called lychnis. Sce LYCHxEs. | 

Centle FLowER, the ſame with amaranth, 
See the article AMARANTH, 


* 
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Eternal FLOWER, the engliſh name of the 
xeranthemum. See XEXANTUENUA. 
Ewerlafting FLOWER, the engliſh name of 
the gnaphalium. See GNaPHAL1vuy, 
FLOWER-FEXNCE, the engliſh name of the 

poinciana. See POINCIANA. 

FLOWER DE LUCE, the ſame with the iris, 
See the article IRIS. 

Sultan FLOWER, the ſame with the cyanus. 
See the article CYANus. : 

Sun-FLOWER, the engliſh name of the heli. 
anthus, See HELIANTHUS, 

Trumpet-FLOWER, the fame with the bi. 
gnonia. See the article BIN ONIA. 

W:rd-FLOWER, the ſame with the anemone, 
See the article ANEMORE. 

FLOWERS, in chemiſtry. See the article 
FLos, ſapra. | 

FLOWER DE Lis, or FLOWER DE Luct, 
in heraldry, a bearing repreſenting the 
lilly, called the queen of flowers, and the 
true hieroglyphic of royal majeſty ; but 
of late it is become more common, be- 
ing borne in ſome coats one, in others 
three, in others five, and in ſome ſemee, 
or ſpread all over the eſcutcheon in grea: 
numbers. 

The arms of France are, three flower de 
lis or, in a field azure. 

FLOWN-$SHEETS, in the ſea- language. 
A ſhip is ſaid to ſail with flown ſheets, 
when her fails are not haled home, or 
cloie to the blocks. The ſheets are flown, 
that is, they are let looſe, or run as far 
as they will. 

FLOX, among dyers, ſignifies well cleaned 
wodl, uſed to ablorb the colours of co- 
chineal. 

FLUDDER, or FLUDER, a large bird of 
the colymbus or diver-kind, nearly alli- 
ed to the lumme. See COLYMBUs and 
LUMME. 

FLUELLIN, the engliſh name ef a plant 
called by botaniſts elatine. Sce the ar- 
ticle ELATINE, 

FLUENT, in fluxions, the flowing quan- 

tity, or that which is continually either 
iacreaſing, or decreaſing, whether line, 
furface, folid, Sc. See FLUX1ON. 
It is eaſy to find the fluxions, where the 
fluents are given; but, on the contrary, 
it is very difficult to find the fiuents ot 
given fluxions, 

FLUID, in phyſiology, an appellation given 
to all bodies whoſe particles eaſily yiald 
to the leaſt partial preſſure, or force im- 
preſſed. ES 
Some philoſophers make the followmg 
diſtinction in fluids; thoſe which flow or 


ſpread 
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ead themſelves till their furfaces be- 
come level or horizontal, they call li- 
cuid; in contradiſtinCtion to lame, ſmoke, 
vapour, c. which are alſo fluids, but 
do not acquire ſuch a ſurface, Thoſe 
which are capable of exciting in us the 
idea of moiſtneſs, as water, &c. they 
call humid, diſtinguiſhing them thereby 
from air, quickſilver, and melted metals, 
But theſe di ſtinctions are quite unn \ . 
fary in a philoſophical ſenſe ; the ſurfaces 
of all fluids being level, or horizontal, 
when not prevented by the bodies about 
mem: and humidity is only a relative 
quality; for though quickſilver will not 
moiſten or ſtick to a man's finger, it 
will to ſilver or gold. Sce FLAux, 
SMOKE, Liquid, Sc. 

The nature of a fluid, as diſtinguiſhed 
from that of a ſolid, or hard body, con- 
ſts in this, that its particles are ſo looſely 
connected together, that they readily move 
out of their places, when preſſed with the 
leaſt force one way more than another. 
From whence philolophers conclude, that 
theſe particles are exceedingly minute, 
ſmooth, and round, it being otherwiſe 
impoſſible they ſhould move with ſuch 
freedom upon the leaſt inequality of preſ- 
fure. 

Thoſe particles conſidered ſeparately, are 
endued with all the common properties of 
matter, and are ſubje& to the ſame laws 
of motion and gravitation with larger 
bodies. To enquire, therefore, into the 
nature of fluids, is to conſider what ap- 
pearances a collection of very ſmall round 
bodies, ſubject to theſe laws, will exhibit 
under different circumſtances. 

Laws and properties of FLUIDS. 1. All 
fluids are incompreſſible, except ait; or, 
they cannot, by any force, be compreſſ- 
ed into a leſs ſpace than what they natu- 
ally poſſeſs, as is proved by the florentine 
experiment, of filling a globe of gold with 
water, which, when preſſed with great 
force, cauſes the water to tranſude or iſ- 
ſue through the pores of the gold, in form 
of a dew all over its ſurface. See Alk. 
2, All fluids gravitate, or weigh in pro- 
portion to their quantity of matter, and 
that not only in the air, but in proprio 
ber : or, a fluid weighs the fame, com- 
municating with a quantity of that fluid, 
i in vacuo ; which all philoſophers, till 
'ery lately, have denied. 

Ide reaſon was this, becauſe philoſophers 
ound that a bucket of water, in water, 
weighed rothing ; that is, that becauſe 
here was no relative gravity in water, they 
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very ſtrangely infer d there was no abſolute 
gravity in any part or particle of water, 
whilſt it remained in water, but only be- 
came heavy when taken out or ſeparated 
from the reſt. 
evinced by the following experiment: 
let a bottle, or phial, with ſhot in it, to 
make it ſink in water when cloſe ſtopped, 
be hung at the end of a nice ballance, and 
then immerſed into a jar of water: while 
thus hanging in water, let it be counter- 
poiſed very exactly by weights put into 
the fcale at the other end ; then, pulling 
out the cork, the water will ruſh into the 
bottle, and deſtroy the equilibrium, b 
cauſing the ballance'to deſcend ; which 
will be a plain proof that water has weight 
in water, 

That fluids gravitate, or are heavy, in 
the ſame manner with ſolids, is — ; 
becauſe the earth's attraction, which is 
the center of gravity, equally affeCts the 
particles of all ſorts of matter, and there- 
tore excites the ſame endeavour, or ten- 
dency towards the center of the earth, in 
the particles of a fluid, as in thoſe of a 
ſolid body: and this is what we call ab- 
ſolute gravity. See GRAVITY. 

Now ſince in fluids of the ſame kind as 
water, all the particles are reaſonably 
ſuppoſed equal and alike in all circum- 
ſtances, they will be all equally affected 
by attraction, and therefore have, among 
tkemſelves, an equal tendency towards 
the earth's center ; whence, — they 
gravitate equally, if they are equally ob- 
ſtructed in their deſcent (as by the bot- 
toms of the veſſels, Sc.) they will all re- 
tain the ſame polition among themſelves, 
as if they were affected by no power at 
all; and thus they are ſaid to be relative- 
ly at reſt, or in a ſtate of quietus among 
themſelves ; ſince no one particle of the 
ſame fluid has a greater ſhare of attract- 
ing power than another, no one will tend 
to deſcend before another; and therefore, 
among the particles of the ſame fluid, there 
is no ſuch thing as what we cl relative 
or reſidual gravity,”which is nothing but 
the excels of grzvity, by which one body 
tends downwards more than another, 

3. From the gravity of fluids ariſe their 
preſſure, which is always proportional 
thereto : and fince we may ſuppoſe all the 
particles of a fluid to have equal bulk and 
weight, the granny of the fluid, and con- 
ſequently the preſſure will be always pro- 
portional to the altitude er depth thereof : 
whence the weight and preſſure of fluids en 


the bottoms of vellels, &c. mult be equal. 
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4. The preſſure of fluids upwards is 
equal to the preſſure downwards, at any 
—— depth. To illuſtrate this and the 

going propeſition, let ABCD (pl. 
C. fig. 1.) be a veſſel of water, whoſe 
altitude EF ſuppoſe to conſiſt of a co- 
hamn of xo aqueous particles; then, it is 
evident, the firſt or uppermoſt particle x 
can affect the next particle 2, only by its 
weight and preſſure, which therefore is as 
13; and ſince that particle 2 is immove- 
able, and action and re · action equal and 
contrary, the ſaid particle 2 vill re- act 
upwards upon the particle 1, with a force 
which is as 1. In the ſame manner the 
particle 2 acts on the particle 3, by preſ- 
ſure downwards, with twodegrees of force, 


arifing from its own weight and frqm that. 


of the particle above it; and accordingly 
it is preſſed upwards with an equal force 
by the re- action of the particle. And fo 
of all the reſt, wherefore the propoſitions 
are manifeſt. 

5. The preſſure is upon all varticles of 
the fluid, at the ſame depth, equal in 
every part ; or the particles of a fluid, at 
the ſame depth, preſs each other, every 
way and in all directions, equally. For 
if any particle were preſſed more on one 
part than another, it muſt give way and 
yield, till the preſſure become every way 
equal; otherwiſe an inceſſant, inteſtine 
motion of the particles muſt enſue, which 
is abſurd, and contrary to experience. 

6. From the mntual preſſure and equal 
action of the particles, it follows, that the 
ſorface of a fluid muſt be perfectly ſmooth 
and even; forſhould any part ſtand higher 
than the reſt, by any force, as attraction, 
Fc. it would immediately ſubfide to a 
level with the other part, by the force of 


its own gravity, when that force is re- 


moved. 

7. The figure of the ſurface of all fluids 
18 ſpherical or convex; for all the par- 
ticles equally gravitating towards the cen- 
ter of the earth, will take their places 
from it at equal diſtarices at the ſurface, 


and ſo form a part of the ſuperficies of a 


ſphere, equal to the bulk of the earth. 
ſides the reaſon of the thing, we know 
from;experiment, that the ſurface of large 
water as thoſe of the ſea or ocean, is 
convex ; for a perſon ſtanding on the 
ſhore, and viewing 2 * under ſail, di- 
rectly before him, will loſe ſight thereof 
by degrees, the hull or body of the ſhip 
firſt diſappearing, then the lower parts of 
the maſt, then the top of the Jower maſts, 


and laftly the top of the talleſt maſt. 


* 
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This is more fully explained in determin- 
ing the figure of the earth. See the ar. 
ticle EARTH. 

8. Since fluids preſs equally every way, 
the preſſure of each particle againk the 
ſide of a veſſel will be proportional to it; 
altitnde, and conſequently the preſſure; 
of the particles 1, 2, 3, 4, Ec. of a 
perpendicular column againk the fide BC 
(ib. fig. 1.) will be a ſeries of numbers 
in atithmetical progreſſion, whoſe firſt term 
is o; therefore the ſum of all the pref. 
ſures is equal to the number of preſſure; 
multiplied by half the greateſt preſſure; 
but the number of preſſures is as the num. 
ber of particles, or altitude of the fluid 
BC; alſo the greateſt preſſure is as the 
ſame altitude; wherefore the total pie 
ſure. againſt the ſide of a veſſel, is as the 
ſquare of the altitude of the fluid. See the 
article PROGRESSION. 

This way of conſidering; the quantity of 
lateral preſſure, by the arithiꝑctical ſeries, 
1s univerſal ; whereas the common me- 
thod reſtrains it to the property of an equi- 
crural right-angled triangle, and to a 
velſel of a cubical form, which we ſhall 
here give, ſor the ſake of proving it ſe- 
veral ways: ſuppoſe ABCD (ib. fig. 1.) 
a veſſel of a cubical form, that is, whole 


| fide BC is equal to the length of the bot- 


tom CD. If the diagonal BD be drawn, 
we ſhall have the lines 1@=B1, 25= 
B2, 3c=B3, 44=B4, Sc. but Br, 


Bz, Bz, By, Sc. being as the altitudes of 


the fluid, will repreſent the lateral prel- 


ſures in the points 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. there-, 


fore allo the lines a1, b2, cz, 44, Ce. 
will repreſent the,ſame lateral preſſures ; 
hence when the diſtances B, 12, 23, Cc. 
are indefinitely ſmall, the lines a1, 62, 
c3, da, Sc. will he infinitely near each 
other; and ſo all thoſe lines drawn in the 
triangle BCD, will make the area of 
that triangle: therefore the ſum of all 
the lateral preſſure againſt the ſide BC, 
will be as the azea of that triangle. But 
the area of the triangle BCD is as the 
ſquare of the fide BC; contequently th. 
ſum of all the lateral preſſures is a5 the 
ſquare of the altitude of the fluid BC. 

9. Hence, if the veſſel AC (ib. fig. o 
be of a cubical form, the preſiure 2gun! 
a ſide BC, is half that upon the bottom 


Cb, and conſequently the total preſſwe 


againſt the ſides and bottom is equal to 
three, times the weight of the fluid on the 
bottom of ſuch a veſſel, 

10, The weight, preſſure, or effect o 


fluid, upon the bottom DE (ib, fig. * 
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| of any veſſel A C P EF, is proportional 


x 


to the altitude A E only, and not to the 


iy of the fluid in the veſſel. For 

8 of particles G tt, which 
te” 5 downwards on the ſide of the 
veſſel EF, has its force deſtroyed by the 
equal, re- action of the ſubjacent particle 
I in che ſide, and fo cannot at all affect 
the bottom of the veſſel. Again, the 
preſſure of any column of particles LM 
upwards, againſt the ſide of any veſſel 
CD, is equally re- acted by the particle of 
the veſſel oyer it, and 10 its force or 
preſſure on the bottom mult be the lame 
as that of another column of. particles 
AB of equal altitude with tae fluid: 
whence the propoſition is evident. 
11, Kence a very {mall quantity of uid 
APRS (ih. 2.) may be made to counter- 
ballance, or be equivalent to the weight 
or ſorce of any given quantity LK. GV, 
how great ſoever. 
12. When any body is immerſed ina fluid, 
it loſes juſt ſo much of its weight as is 
equal to the weight of an equal bulk ot 
the fluid; but the weight Joſt by the 
body is gained by the fluid, which will 
be to much heavier than betore. 

This is the fundamental principle of 
every liydroſtatic proceſs, particularly of 
the whole doctrine of ſpecific gravitier, 
which therefore cannot be made too plain 
and eaſy to be underſtood. 

To this end, Jet A BCD, (fig. 3.) be a 
veſſel filled with water, to the height EF; 
and let I be a cylindric body, heavier 
than water, to be immerled therein, as 
at L. By this immerſion of the body 1, 
a quantity of the fluid abcd, equal in 
bulk to the body, will be diſplaced by 
the ſuperior force, or greater gravity of 
the ſolid; and this quantity of fluid 
muſt aſcend, as being confined towards 
the bottom and ſides ; ard fo nie the 
ſurface of the liquor from EF to GH, 
and then will the quantity EF GH be 
equal to the bulk of the unmerſed fold 
a bed. But as the ſolid comes to enter 
the fluid, each particle of the fluid, by 
its vis inertiæ, will reſiſt the ſolid, or en- 
deavour to oppole its deſcent with all 
its power; and ſo the whole body of the 
fluid, that is removed or dilplaced by 
the ſolid, will reſiſt it by the united force 
of all the particles: but this force is 
equal to the gravity of the fluid removed, 
a8 is evident from hence, that the fluid 
lo removed is obliged to aſcend or move 
in a direction quite contrary to gravity, 
wherefore che lolid in its deſcent will be 
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reliſted by a force equal to the gravity of 
an equal bulk of the fluid. 

And ſince the force which reſiſts the de- 
ſcent of ſolids is proportioned. to their 
bulk only, it follows, that equal bodies 
immerſed in fluids, loſe equal parts of 
their weights; and therefore, a lighter 
body loles more of its abſolute weight 
than a heavier one of the ſame. bulk ; 
and conſegquently if two bodies of un- 
equal bulk are in equilibrio in the air, 
that equilibrium will be deſtroyed on 
their being immerſed in the fluid, be- 
cauſe that which has the largeſt bulk will 
loſe moſt weight in the fluid. 

Again, it 1s plain, the weight of the fluid 
is augmented in the ſame proportion as 
that of the immerſed ſolid is diminiſhed ; 
for the force or action of the fluid, on 
the bottom of the veſſel C D, is before 
immerſion to that afterwards, as the al- 
titudes CF to CH; or to the bulks of 
the fluid EFCD and GHCD. And 
ſince thoſe bulks act or ly by their gravity, 
tis plain the action of the fluid is en- 
created only by the additional gravity of 
the quantity GHFE, which is equal to 
that which the ſolid loſes by immerſion. 
See the article GRAv1TY. 

13. If anybody, E (fig. 4.) could befound 
without weight, it would, if placed on 
the ſurjace A B, float thereon, without 


gravity, it could have no force to diſ- 
place any particles of the fluid, and fink 
therein. 
14. If an heavy body, F, (no 4.) lighter 
than an equal bulk of the fluid, be 
placed on its furface, it will ſink, or de- 
icend therein, till it has removed or diſ- 
placed ſo much of the fluid whoſe 
weight 1s equal to that of the body. 
For then the preſſure upwards and 
downwards on the ſurface of the bod 
is equal, and conſequently the hody will 
be there quieſcent, or in equilibrio with 
the fluid. Hence the whole ſolid is to the 
immerſed part as the ſpecike gravity of 
the fluid is to that of the ſolid. See the 
article HYDROSTATIC BALLANCE., 
This caſe is not ſtrictly true, but in 
vacuo ; for in the air ſuch x body may 
be. contidered as ſuſtained by two me- 
diums, Dix. air and water, in one of 
which, it will ſink, or deſcend; and in 
the other, riſe. : | 
15: If a ſolid, as G, (n* 4.) equal in 
weight to an equal bulk-of the fluid, be 
immerſed therein, it will take any ſitu- 
ation indifferently in any part of the 
fluid, 
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fvid, as at G, H, I, without any ten- 
dency to afcend or deſcend therein ; for 
being totally immerſed, it muſt remove 
a parcel of the fluid of equal bulk and 
weight, and conlequently the preſſure 
upwards is equal to the tendency down- 
wards, on the lower ſurface, every where ; 
and therefore it can have no power to 
fink. Alſo the preſſure downwards muſt 
be equal to the prefſure upwards, on the 
vpper ſurface whence it can have no ten- 
dency to rife or ſwim : it will therefore 
remain at reſt in any poſition G, H, I, 
whereſoever in the fluid. 

16. Laſtly, if a body K, or L, (fig. 4.) 
heavier than an equal bulk of the fluid, 
be immerſed therein, it will deſcend by 
the exceſs of its gravity above that of 
the fluid; for when immerſed, it will be 
reſiſted by the force of an equal bulk of 
the fluid, which therefore will deſtroy 
fo much of the gravity of the ſolid ;- and 
conſequently the reſidue, or exceſs of 
gravity in the ſolid, is that alone by 
which it muſt deſcend, 

The relgtive gravity of ſelids, by which 
they ſink or ſwim, is uſually illuſtrated 
by the deſcent and aſcent of glaſs images, 
and bubbles included in a jar of water, 
covered over with a bladder, ſo as to in- 
clude a ſmall quantity of air between the 
bladder and water: the images, Sc. have 
ſmall holes in the bottom of their feet thro* 
which ſome water is put into their bodies, 
and that in ſuch quantities as will render 
them but very little ſpecifically lighter than 
water ; but ſome more ſo than others, 
that they may not begin to move alto- 
gether. See the repreſentation in (fig. 5.) 
The images being thus put to float m 
water, and the bladder tied down, if 
the hand be laid on the bladder, and 
gently compreſſes the air beneath, the 
air, by its ſpring, will act upon the 
water, and cauſe it to compreſs the air in 
the bodies of the images, by which 
means more water will be driven into 
their bodies; and when ſo much is got 
in as will make them ſpecifically heavier 
than the water, then they will begin to 
deſcend one after another ; and by vary- 
ing the degree of preſſure, you may 
keep them ſuſpended in any part of the 
fluid as you pleaſe. 

From what has been premiſed of the 
nature of fluids, it will he ealy to un- 
derſtand, that the lighteſt body, P, (plate 
ibid. hg. 4.) may be — in the 


heavieſt fluid by any contrivance to keep 


the Aid fluid from preſſing on the under 
4 & N 
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furface of the light body, by which 


means only light bodies are made tg 
ſwim. Thus cork, or wood, will abide at 
the bottom of a veſſel filled with quick. 
ſilver. 

Again: on the other hand, the heavieſt 
body M may be made to ſwim in the 
lighteſt fluid, by keeping the ſaid fluid 


from preſſing on its upper ſurface, by 


means of the tube NO. For when by 
this means it is immerled ſo deep as to 
keep off an equal weight of the fluid, 
the preſſure then of the fluid acting upon 
Its under ſurface upwards, will be equal 
to the weight of the ſolid tending down. 
wards; and therefore, if the ſolid be 
ſunk ever ſo little deeper, it muſt ſwim 
by the ſuperior force or preſſure of the 
fluid upwards. 

Thus, for inſtance, if the body M be five 
times heavier than water of an equal 
bulk, and if by means of the tube NO, 
8 on its _— ſurface, the water be 
cept from preſſing thereon, that it be 
immerſed to ſeven times its thickneſs be. 
low the ſurface of the water, tis plain 
the preſſure on the under ſurface will be 
as ſeven, but downwards only as fire; 
and therefore, ſince there is the exceſs of 
two degrees of preſſure upwar(s, tis 
plain the body cannot deſcend ; but may 
very properly be ſaid to ſwim on the 
water. Hence alſo the reaſon of trying 
the different gravity, denſity, or ſtrength 
of divers fluids, or ſpirituous liquors, by 
the hydrometer, or water-poiſe, See tie 
article HYDROMETFR. 


Motion of FuutDs. The motion of fluids, 


712. their deſcent or riſe below or above 
the common ſurface or level of the ſource 
or ſountain, is cauſed either, 1. by the 
natural gravity or preſſure of the fluid 
contained in the retervoir, or fountain; 
or, 2. by the prefſure or weight of the 
air on the ſurface of the fluid in the re- 
ſervoir, when it is at the ſame time either 
taken off or diminiſhed on ſome part in 
aqueducts, or pipes of conduit. 3. By 
the ſpring, or elaſtic power of comprefſcd 
or condenſed air, as in the common wa- 
ter engine. 4. By the force of piftons, 
as in all kinds of forcing pumps, Sc. 
5. By the power of attraction, as in the 
caſe of tides, &c. 
1. The moſt natural motion of fluids is 
that ariſing ſrom the force of their own 
— , by which thoſe parts which ſtand 
=_ reſs upon others below them, 


till by that means they riſe to the ſame 


horizontal level. Thus water in a ſoun- 
tain 
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in ABCD (fig. 6.) by its preſſure, 
— i that in at * FGH to the 
ame height IK L Min every direction 
or poſition of the duct G H, or GN; 
unleſs the orifice of the ſaid duct be below 
that level, in hi aſe the water will 
continually flow the ſame. The 
reaſon hereof is evident from the prin- 
ciples already laid down, viz. that the 
preſſure of fluids was in proportion to 
the altitude only, and not according to 
the quantity thereof, and therefore the 
affect or riſe of the fluid in the duct muſt 
be equal thereto. . : 
Hence we have conduits often ſupplied 
with water from ſprings, which lie above 
them; and cocks to ſupply the in- 
habitants of a town with water by pipes 
from a reſervoir, in a ſituation above the 
kigheſt part of the town: hence allo the 
deſcent of water in rivers, ſtreams, and 
canals from ſprings and ſources above 
the common lurface of the earth; and 
the breaking out of ſprings at the bot- 
toms and on the fide of hills; froin 
citerns and reſervoirs in the internal 
parts above them, which receive their 
water from rain, dew, condenſed vapour, 
melted ſnow, Sc. diſtilling, or perco- 
l1ted through the pores or crevices and 
chaſms of the upper part of the earth. 
See the articles F OUNTAILN, SYPHON, 
Coxpuir, TAN TALus's Cup, JET 
D'EAU, RESERVO1RS, CANAL, SPRING, 
CISTERN, Ec. 
2. The ſecond cauſe of the riſe or mo- 
tion of fluids is the preſſure of the air on 
the ſurface of that in the fountain or 
reſervoir : thus if a ſyphon or crane be 
immerſed with the ſhorter leg in water, 
and the air ſucked out of the inſtru- 
ment, the fluid will aſcend inte the 
vacuous ſpace by the preſſure of the air 
on the water, and fill the whole cavity 
of the tube; and becauſe there is a 
— column of water in the longeſt 
eg, it will preponderate and deſcend 
thro” it, and will keep flowing out till 
the veſſel is exhauſted to the orifice of 
the ſhorter leg. The effect of the com- 
mon pump is from the ſame principle. 
See the article PUMP. 
3+ The third cauſe of the riſe and 
metion of fluids is by the ſpring or 
elaſtic power of condenſed air, upon 
which __ water engines are con- 
tived. See the article ENGINE. 
4. The fourth cauſe is the force or 
preſſure of piſtons, upon which principle 
a variety of water engines are conſtructed, 
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as may be ſeen under the articles already 


referred to. 

5+ The laſt cauſe of the motion of fluids 
which we mentioned was that of at- 
tration. We have elſewhere ſhewn how 
by this means any fluid will aſcend above 
the common Four in capillary tubes, 
&c. See the article CAPILLARY. 

But the moſt notable and obvious motion 
of fluids ariſing from attraction, is that 
of the tides ; the waters of the immenſe 
ocean forgetful, as it were, of their na- 
tural quietus, move and roll in fwelling 
tides obſequious to the ſovereign power 
of the moon, and weaker influence of 
the ſun. See the article Tipts. 


Momenta and welocities of FLutds. The 


momenta of fluids, as well as of ſolids, is 
compounded of the quantity of matter 
and velocity ; but in ſpouting fluids, the 
quantity of the fluid iſſuing thro* the ſame 
hole, in the ſame time, is always as the ce- 
lerity of its motion, as is eaſy to conceive. 
Whence the momenta of ſpouting fluids. 
are proportional to the ſquares of the velo- 
cities, or quantities of matter iſſuing out 
in a given time. But ſince the momenta 
are the effect of preſſure, it is evident the 
velocity or quantity of ſpouting fluids 
is ever proportional to the ſquare root of 
the preſſure, or altitude of the fluid. 
From hence it appears, that the velocity 
of a fluid ſpouting at any depth below 
the ſurface is equal to the velocity a heavy 
body would acquire by falling trom the 
fame height; becauſe the velocity, as was 
obſerved, is always as the ſquare root of 
the ſpace deſcended through. If there- 
fore on the altitude of the fluid AK, 
(fig. 7,) as a diameter, we deſcribe the 
ſemicircle AF K., and from any point 
therein, as 1, we draw the ndicular 
IH, that ſhall be proportional to the 
diſtance to which the fluid vill ſpout 
from an adjutage at H: for the velocity 
will be, as the ſquare root of A H; and 
the time, as the ſquare root f HK; 
whence the product of theſe two will ex- 
preſs both the ſpace paſſed over by the 
projected body, and alſd the line HE. 

Hence jt follows, that a fluid will ſpout 
from a hole or adjutage D, in the center 
of the ſemicircle, or middle part of the 
altitude A K, to the greateſt horizontal 
diſtance K M poflible ; becauſe the per- 
pendicular F D is the greateſt that can 
be drawn to the diameter AK. Alſo it 
is evident, that from two holes B and H, 
equally diſtant above and below the 
middle altitude D, the jets of water wall 
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KN; becauſe the perpendiculars to tlieſe 


two points, viz. C B and IH, are equal. 


Moreover, the horizontal diſtance K M, 
to which the water ſpouts from D the 
center, is equal to the diameter or al- 
titude A K, or twice D F. For ſince the 
velocity of the jet at Q is equal to that 
acquired by failing through. the height 
AD, or DK, it will, as being uniform, 
carry the fluid in an horizontal direction 
over twice the ſpace DE or DF in the 
ſame time. And therefore, ſince the di- 
ſtances of jets from D and B are as 
DF to BC, and the diſtance of the 
jet from D is equal to twice D F, the 
diſtance of the jet from B will be alſo 
equal to twice BC, or K N= 2B C. 
From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
obſerve, that the motion of a ſpouting 
fluid is every way ſimilar to that of a 
projected ſolid. J he path of the fluid is 
a parabola, becauſe it is impelled = two 


ores and ſtones, in mines and quarries, 
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medicir, 

an efflux of a whitiſh, lymphatic, . 
or aqueous humour, from the maten 
It is ſometimes white, ſometimes pale, 
yellow, green, or blackiſh, Sometimes 
it is ſharp and corroſive, ſometime; ſoul 
and fed; the face is diſcoloured, the 
13 à pain in the ſpine of the back, the 
appetite is loſt, and the eyes and fac: 
{well. Some women have a periodical 
flux of the whites, inſtead of thc ment 
There are remarkable diftinQtions in this 
diſorder, as the lacteous, the femi-la&+. 
ous, and lymphatic : it may be ſo acid 
or cauſtic, as to excoriate the yy!;;, 
Beſides the ſymptoms already mentioned, 
it 1s attended with a ſwelling of tho 
uterus; turbid urine; a loathing of 
fome things, and longing tor others; 2 


flow fever; dropſies of diiferent pai; 


of which, or a conſumption, the patient 
dies. It may be confounded with an 
ulcer of the uterus, or a gonorrhaa my. 


nel. Decoctions of the woods are ld 
gol j 


forces, one horizontal, the other o gra- liebris. See GONORRUOEA. 
vity in the perpendicular, in the ſame The fluor albus ſometimes is diſcharged F 
manner as in the projected ſolid. See from the uterine veſſels, and ſometine F 
PROJECTILE. from the glands of the vagina. In tte 
The impetus of the jets B, D, H, E, is firſt cafe it ſtops when the menſes bezin 
as the height of the reſervoir AB, AD, to flow; in the latter it continues with F 
AH, AE; the greateſt horizontal ran- them; and pregnant women are no! 
dom K M, is that from the jet D, di- exempted from it. At firſt, the paits of 
rected to the middle point F of the the membranæ adipoſæ of the loins, kid. 
ſemi-circle; and any two jets equally neys, and the uterine appendages, art 
diftant as B, H, go to the ſame dittance waſted by it: but at length the flux be- 
K Non the horizon. If the adjutage be comes acrimonious. When the flux 13 FI 
horizontal, the jet will be a ſemipara- lacteous, it may be cured in fiftecn 6ays ; | 
bola; if oblique, it will be a whole pa- the patient mult feed ſparingly, uſe tic- 
. . Tabola. See the article PARABOLA. quent exerciſe, and fleep little. If tlis 
FLUKE, in ichthyology. See FLOUNDER. is not complied with, ſhe muſt bleed in 
FLUKE of an anchor. See ANCHOR. the arm, once. or twice a month, and | 
FLUMMERY, a wholeſome tort of jelly take purges and emetics ; or, at let, { 
made of oat- meal. frequent clyſters. The efficacy of all I 
The manner of preparing it is as follows, thele muſt be aſſiſted with diaphoretics, l 
Put three large han:ifuls of finely ground decoctions of the woods, and diu- v 
oat- meal to ſteep, for twenty-four hours, retics. d 
in two quarts of fair water: then pour In the ſemilafteous flux, an infpifſetins 5 
off the clear water, and put two quarts and nouriſhing diet will be beſt, ſuch as v 
of freſh water to it : ſtrain it through a creams, ſoups, boiled milk, roaſt mes, ke 
fine hair fieve, putting in two ſpoonfuls jellies, @c. Milk, or milk turned with fo 
of orange flower-water, and a ſpoonful of a decoftion of china, is very good, Nar- bi 
ſugar : boil it till it is as thick as a haſty cotics are highly uſeful, eipecially it ly 
udding, ftirring it continually while it the patient is reſtleſs, or delirious. ſn jo 
is boiling, that it may be very ſmooth. the beginning, the doſe mult be {inal Cer» 
FLUOR, in phyſics, a fluid, or more pro- but it may be gradually encreaſed. When di. 
perly, the ſtate of a body that was be- the veſicule lacteæ are relaxed, the tone ne 
fore hard or ſolid, but is now reduced muſt be reſtored with hot mineral bats, be 
by fuſion, or fire, into a ſtate of fluidity, and fomentations ; and injections ot, and »tar 
FLvo, in mineralogy, implies a ſort of mi bathing in the ſame : the fumes may a ap 
neral concretioffrequently found amongſt be conveyed into the vagina with a fun- ba 
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as are diaphoretics, and diuretics 
of a decoction of roots of eryngo and 
reſt-harrow, with powder of millepedes, 
or glauber's ſalt. 


If the lymphatic flux is attended with a | 


ſchrophulous, ſcorbutic, or venereal tant, 
theſe diſorders muſt firſt be removed. It 
the uterine lymphatics are compreſſed by 
ſcircholities, cancers, ganglions, or the 
like, regard muſt be had to the cauſes; 
In obſtructions of the glands of, the 
uterus, begin with bleeding: then a 
gentle purge, or an emetic of 1 gr. 
of tartar-emetic, or ipecacuanha : at- 
terwards, if the patient's conſtitution 1s 
cold, attenuating apperients. If ſhe is 
hot and bilious, with a ſenſible pain in 


the uterus, cooling broths and apozems, 


with the addition of cray-fiſh ; aſſes 
milk, with a decoction of barley ; chaly- 
beate whey, with chervil boiled therein; 
gently purging mineral waters ; baths 
and half baths are convenient in the 
ſummer. | 

FLUSH-DECKX, in a ſhip. See DECK. 

FLUSHER, in ornithology, a bird otherwiſe 
called the lanius minor, or leſſer butcher- 
bird. See the article Lax1ius. 

FLUSHING, or. VLISSENGEN, a port 
town of Zealand, in Holland, five miles 
ſouth of Middleburg : eaſt long. 3 24, 
nor th lat. .c1* 30. 

It is a town of great foreign trade, and 
has a good ſecure harbour. 

FLUTE, fflula, an inſtrument of mu- 

fic, the ſimpleſt of all thoſe of the wind 
kind. It is-played on by blowing it with 
the mouth, and the tones or notes are 
changed by ſtopping and opening the 
holes diſpoſed for that purpole along its 
fide, The antient fiſtulæ, or flutes, were 
made of reeds, afterwards of wood, and 
laſt of metal: but how they were blown, 
whether as our flutes, or as hautboys, 
does not appear. 
'Tis plain ſome had holes, which, at firſt, 
were but few, but afterwards increaſed 
to a great number, and ſome had none ; 
ſome had ſingle pipes, and ſome a com- 
bination of many, particularly Pan's 
lyringa, which conſiſted of ſeven recds 
joined together ſide ways. 

German FLUTE, is an inſtrument intirely 
different from the common-flute, It is 
not, like that, put into the, mouth to 
be played, but the end is ſtopt with a 

»tampion, or plug; and the lower lip is 
applied to a hole about two inches and a 
half, or three inches, diſtant nom the 
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end. This inſtrument is uſually about 
a foot and a half long; rather bigger at 
the upper end than the lower; and per- 
fan. with holes, beſides that for the 
mouth, the loweſt of which, is ſtopt and 
opened by the little finger's preſſing on a 
braſs, or ſometimes, a ſilver key, like 
thoſe in hautboys, baſſoons, Cc. It is 
found exceeding ſweet and agreeable ; 
and ſerves as a treble in a concert. 
Coarle flutes, on importation, pay the 
gros, containing twelve dozen, 38. 
10,224. and on exportation draw back 


38. 488d. 


FLUTE, or FLUYT, is alſo a kind of long 


veſſel, with flat ribs, or floor timbers ; 
round behind, and ſwelled. in the middle; 
ſerving chiefly: for the carrying of pro- 
viſions in flects, or ſquadrons of ſhips, 
though it is allo uſed for merchandize. 


FLUTES, or FLUTINGS, in architecture, 


perpendicular channels, or cavities, cut 
along the ſhaft of a column, or pilaſter. 
They are chiefly affected in the ionic 
order, where they had their firſt riſe ; 
though, indeed, 4 are uſed in all the 
richer orders, as the corinthian and com- 
polite 3 but ſeldom in the doric, and 
ſcarce ever in the tuſcan, | 

Each column has twenty-four flutes, and 
each flute is hollowed in exactly a qua- 
drant of a, circle ; but the doric has but 
twenty. Between the flutes are little 
ſpaces that ſeparate them, which Vitru- 
vius calls Aria, and we lifts : though, 
in the doric, the flutes are frequently 
made to join to one another, without any 
intermediate ſpace at all; the liſt being 
ſharpened off to a thin edge, which forms 
a part of each flute. See LIST. 
Vignola determines the depth of the flutes 


by taking the angle of the equilateral 


range for the center. Vitruvius deſcribes 
the depth from the middle of the ſquare, 
whole fide is the breadth of the flute, 
which latter. method makes them deep. 
dome columns have flutes that go wind- 
ing round the ſhaft, ſpirally ; but this is 
rather accounted an abuſe. The flutes, 
or ſtriæ, are commonly filled up with a 
prominent or ſwelling ornament ; ſome- 
times plain, in form of a ſtaff or reed z 
and ſometimes a little curved, or enrich» 
ed, in imitation of a rope, or otherwiſe, 
See the article CABLED, 
Sometimes the flutings are made flat, and 
are called Facettes : but theſe have never 
ſuch a good effect as the others. Vitru- 
vius ſays, that when there are flutings in 
7% the 
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was 
the column, there ought alſo to be eggs 
and anchors in the quarter round of the 


capital, and even pearls and olives, in a 


baguette, to be made underneath, inſtead 
of annulets. Theſe eggs and oliyes ought 
to be in the ſame number with the flut- 
ings, aud 9 de regularly diſtributed. 

» In botany, the name by 
which Vaillant calls the najas of Lin- 
næus. See the article NA]j As. 


FLUX, in medicine, an extraordinary 


iſſue, or evacuation of ſome humours of 
the body, K 


Sometimes it is taken for all kinds of 
defluxions ; in which ſenſe it is the ſame 
with a catarrh, or coryza. See the ar- 


ticle-CATARRH. 


Sometimes it ſignifies a looſeneſs, or flux, 


of the belly, which is of four kinds. 


When the food is diſcharged by ſtool un- 
digeſted, it is called a lientery, or li- 
enteric flux. When the chyle is diſcharg- 
ed, it is called cceliaca. When excre- 
mentitious humours are «diſcharged, as 
choler, phlegm, &c. it is called ſimply 
a diarrhoea 3 and when the ſtools are 


| bloody, it is called a dyſentery, or 


bloody · flux. See the articles LIE NT ER, 
Corr.iac PASSION, DIARRHOEA, and 
DYSENTERY. ' | 
Again, there is an hepatic flux : but this 
is ſuppoſed to be no other than the hæ- 
morrhoidal flux. See the article H- 
MORRHOIDS. 


Flux of the urine. See Dian ETFS. 


Women are ſubjett to three ſeveral kinds 
of fluxes extraordinary; the firſt, called 
the menſes, or menſtrual flux; the ſe- 


| cond is after delivery, and is called 


lochia : theſe are regular and natural. 
See the articles MENSESs and LOcnta. 
The third, being irregular and pre- 


ternatural, is termed the fluor albus, or 


whites. See FLUOR-ALBUS. 


FLvux, in hydrography. See TI DE. 
Fl ux, in metallurgy, whatever can cauſe 


a body otherwiſe not at all, or hardly, 
fuſible by fire, to melt. 

Fluxes, ſays Dr. Shaw, ſeem reducible to 
two general kinds, viz. the vitreous and 
the faline. By the vitreous we underſtand 
all thoſe which either have of themſelves, 
or readily afſime, a glaſſy form in the fire; 
among the principal whereof are reckon- 
ed the glaſs of lead, the glaſs of anti- 
mcny and borax. By the faline kind 
of fluxes are underſtood all thoſe that 
are compoſed of ſalts, whether tartar, 
nitre, fixed alkali, or the like. 
the principal of this kind we reckon the 
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black flux, ſandiver, kelp, Cc. See the 
articles SANDIVER and KELP, 

The method of making the black flux 
is as follows. Take one part nitre, and 
two parts common tartar, and reducin 
each to powder, mix them together 
te the whole in a crucible, by 
lighting the mixture a-top, which thus 
turns to a kind of alkaline coal, that is 
to be pulverized and kept cloſe in a glals, 
to prevent its diſolving, as it would do 
in a moiſt air. 

The vitreous kind of fluxes ſeem more 
immediately deſtined to act upon the 
ſtony or vitreſcible matter, wherewith 
ſtubborn ores are frequently mixed, and 
the ſaline kind to act more immediately 
upon the ore itſelf, for the due exclufion 
or ſeparation of the metal. The more 
kindly ores require no flux to make them 
run thin, or to afford all the metal the 
contain, and ſometimes ores are ſo kindly 
as to contain their own fluxes within 
themſelves. Thus, we have met with 
copper-ores, which being barely ground 
to powder, and melted without any 
addition in a common wind-furnace, 
have yielded as much, or even more, 
pure metal at the firſt operation, than 
could be obtained from them by means 
of the uſual fluxes. . Whence we ſee that 
artificial fluxes are not always neceſſary ; 
or that the principal uſe of them is for 
the ſtubborn or leſs tractable ores ; and 
theſe are ſometimes ſo exceedingly hard 
to fuſe and reduce to' a metalline form, 
that it requires the utmoſt power of #1: 
to treat them advantageouſly in the 
larger way of bulineſs, where no con. 
ſiderable expence can uſually be allowed 
for fluxes. And on this account it is, 
that many mines remain curing e Ws 
being untractable without great charges, 
Whence the improvement of the buſinels 
of fluxes, ſo as to render them cheap 
and effectual, might greatly contribute 
to the improvement of metallurgy. The 
matter in ſoft ores, which renders them 
fo fuſible, has been found by an expert. 
ment upon copper-ore, to be a kind of 
bituminous ſubſtance, capable of melt- 
ing by a ſtrong heat, into a ſoft and black 
kind of glaſs. 

Some of the moſt powerful and cheap 
ſimple fluxes hitherto known, are dried 
wine-lees, dried cow-dung and horle- 


dung, dried river-mud, fuller's earth, 
iron-filings, common alt, glaſs, kelp, 
or pot-aſhes, ſandiver, &c. which may 


be uſed in the larger work; as nitte, 
tartar, 
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tartar, borax, ſal ammoniac, mercury 
ſublimate, Cc. may in the ſmaller, or 
for the making of aſſays. 

As for compound fluxes, they are nu- 
merous ; almoſt every operator having 
his favourite flux. And, certainly, ſome 
fluxes are better adapted than others to 


certain ores. But perhaps a few general 


ones might be fixed upon, which ſhould 
ſerve inkead of all thoſe hitherto com- 
monly known and uſed: we will here 
recommend three, which are powertul, 
almoſt general, and not expenſive, 

1. Take of nitre, prepared by long 
boiling it in limc-water z of fea falt, 
melted in the fire; ſandiver; and dry 
wine-lees, each one part ; glaſs of lead, 
three parts; and powdered glaſs, eight 
parts ; mix them all well together, This 
tiux added in an equal weight, will fuſe 
a very ſtubborn ore. 

2. For a ſtill ſtronger, take equal parts 
of white tartar, common ſalt and nitre, 
prepared as above : calcine them to a 
white powder; and mix therewith its 
own weight of glaſs and lead ; and of 
this flux add two parts to one of the 
molt ſtubborn ore. 

3. For a powerful ſaline flux. Take of 
the ſtrongeſt ſoapboiler's lees, four 
pounds; white tartar, and common 
lalt melted in the fire, each one pound : 
boil them together with five gallons of 
human urine, to a dry ſalt. This flux 
is particularly proper where ſulphur and 
cobalt abound, and render the ore very 
refractory. 

But the great ſecret, in making and 
adapting fluxes, is not only to ſeparate 
the metal already ripened in the ore, but 
even to mature and ripen the crude and 
immature part of the ore in the fire: 
ſomething of this kind, we apprehend, 
may be effected, as having realon to be- 
lieve, that certain fluxes will obtain a 
larger yield of metal from certain ores, 
than other fluxes in common ule, tho' 
eſteemed of the beſt, and though they 
are perhaps of the deareſt kind. Thus 
clean iron-filings will often do more 
than borax. But as the ſcales and crocus, 
or ruſt, of iron, have been commonly 
uſed, inſtead of pure and perfe& iron 
tlelf, for a flux, few operators appear 
acquainted with the excellence of perfect 
iron employed for this purpoſe. And 


many advantages are now obtained, by a 


prudent mixing of one ore with another 
#f the ſame denomination, and with the 
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flags, or recrements of metals, in this 
way of flux. | 

The melting of gold and filver, and of 
their calxes, is greatly promoted by glaſs 
of lead, alkaline falts, Sc. but when 
gold and ſilver, in the fuſion, itſelf, are 
to be purged from other metals and 
ſemimetals, it is proper to Ae nitre only ʒ 
or if not ſo, nitre always muſt. be mixed 
with the other ſalts; for the ſemimetals 
and the four leſs perfect metals are de- 
ſtroyed by nitre. 

In this operation, nitre, by its detonation 
with their ſulphurs, is in part alkaliſed, 
and, by the help of a gentle fire, turns 
their calxes into a vitreous, and much 
attenuated ſcoriæ. | 

From hence, the reaſon is plain why 
gold and filver, when made brittle, are : 
readily reſtored to their malleability by 
nitre ; for the ſame metals, and 

the metals, lead and tin moſt of all 
communicate this fault to gold and filver: 
but theſe being changed, as before ob- 
ſerved, by nitre, are then rejected by gold 
and ſilver in a ſimple fuſion, ſo that t 
can no longer mix with theſe metals, 
unleſs they are themſelves firſt again re- 
duced to their metallic ſtate; and theie 
is beſide theſe, no other body that can 
be mixed with ſilver and gold, to render 
them brittle, unleſs crude chareoa}; h 
pening to fall into the veſſel wherein theſe 
metals are melted, ſhould impregnate 
them with ſomething arſenical'; there 
being ſome arſenic contained in coals of 
this kind, as has been demonſtrated by 
Stahl and Hoffman. 

The leſs perfect metals, and ſemi-metals, 


melt more eaſily by adding ſalts to them, 


than of themſelves : they always, how- 
ever, loſe a great deal of their ſubſtance 
by this means; and this is more par- 
ticularly the caſe in regard to copper and 
iron. 'Fo-amend this, it is neceilary to 
add ſome kind of fat body, which pre- 
vents the deſtruction, and eve reduces 
the metals already &ſtroyed ; and this 
is more neceſſary when the cahtes, pre- 
pared either by burning, or by a de- 
tonation with nitre, are to be reduced. 

A caution, very neceſſary to be obſerved, 
is, that all fluxes muſt be kept and uſed 
— _— moiſt ſalts foam very much; 
and when: the operations are made in 
cloſe veſſels, if the fire is quickly in- 
creaſed; not being able to get rid of 
the moiſture, the veſſels will. ſplit and 


break. 
7 22 . Fluxes 
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Fluxes being greatly attenuated, though 
confined in cloſe veſſels, part with their 
oily principle, and their alkaline ſalt re- 
maining, begin to corrode and conſume 
the veflels, of what matter ſoever they 
are made, and finally make their way 
through them, and get out. The firſt 
of theſe accidents is prevented by adding 
coal -duſt, which will never part with its 
oil without the help of a free air; and 
the others by an admixture of common 
glaſs, made of a due mixture of flints, 
and fixed alkali ; for this is ſufficiently 
fuſible, and melts with the fluxes ; and 
by its viſeidity in ſome fort coagulates 
and holds the ſalt of the flux together, 
and prevents it from eaſily corroding the 
veſſels. '. 
FLUXION, in mathematics, denotes the 
velocity: by which the fluents or flow- 
ing quantities increaſe or decreaſe z and 
may be conſidered as poſitive or negative, 
according as it relates to an increment or 
decrement. EK 
The doctrine of fluxions, fuſt invented 
by ſir Iſaac Newton, is of great uſe in the 
inveſtigation of curves, and in the diſco- 
very of the quadratures of curvilinear 
ſpaces, and their rectiſications. In this 
method, magnitudes are. conceived to be 
generated hy motion, and the velocity of 
the generating motion is the fluxion of the 
magnitude. Thus, the velocity of the 
point that deſeribes a line, is its fluxion, 
and meaſures. its increaſe or decreaſe. 
When the motion of this point is uniform, 
its fluxion or velocity is conſtant, and 
may be meaſured by the ſpace deſcribed 
in a given time. But when the motion 
varies, the. fluxion or velocity at any 
given point is mealured by the ſpace that 
would be deſcribed in à given time, it 
the motion was to be continued unitorm- 
iy hom that term. ö 5 
Thus, let the point zz be concarved to move 


1 nm” r 


* Pere 
* * 60 


pal z 78.9 R 
from A, and generate the variable right 
line Am, by a motion any how regulat- 
ed; and let its velocity, chen it arrives 
at any propoſed poſition or point R, be 
ſuch as would, was it to continue uniform 
from that point, be ſufficient to deſcribe 
thetine Rr, in the given time allotted tor 
the fluxion, then will Ry be the fluxion 
of the variable line An, in the term or 
point R. Sce Moriox and VELOCITY. 
The fluxion of a plane ſurface is con- 
ceited in like manner, by ſuppoſng a 


_— „ 
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given right line n (plate XCVIII. ße, 
A o® 1.) to move parallel to itſelt, * 
the plane of the parallel and immoveahle 
lines AF and BG : for if, as above, 
Ry be taken to expreſs the fluxion of the 
line Am, and the rectangle Rrs$ be 
completed; then that rectangle, being the 
ſpace which would be uniformly deicrib- 
ed by the generating line n, in the time 
that Am would be uniformly increaſed 
by ur, is therefore the fluxion of the 
generated rectangle B n, in that poſition, 
If the length of the generating line my, 
continually varies, the fluxion of the area 
will {till be expounded by a rectangle un- 
der that line, and the fluxion of the ab. 
ciſs or baſe : for let the curvilinear ſpace 
Aum (ibid. no 2.) be generated by the 
continual and parallel motion of the va- 
riable line n; and let Ry be the flu- 
xion of the baſe or abſciſs A m, as before, 
then the rectangle Rye, will be the 
fluxion of the generated ſpace An. Be- 
cauſe, if the length ind velocity of the 

enerating line n, were to continue 
mvariable from the poſition RS, the 
rectaygle Rr5S would then be uniform- 
ly generated with the very velocity where- 
with it begins to be generated, or with 
which the tpace An is increafed in that 
poſition, 

Nolation of FLUxtONSs. Iurariable quan- 
tities, or thoſe which neither increaſe nor 
decreaſe, are repreſented by the fit 
letters of the alphabet, as a, b, c, d, 
Sc. and the vanable'or flowing quanti- 
ties by the laſt letters, as v, au, x, 3, 
thus, the diameter of a given circle 
may be denoted by ; and the fine ot 
any arch thereof, conſidered as variable, 
by x. The fluxion of a quantity repre- 
ſented by- a fingle letter, is expreſſed by 

the ſame letter with a dot or full point 
over it: thus, the fluxion of x 1s repre- 
ſented by x, and that of y by y. And, 
becauſg theſe fluxions are themſelves often 
variable quantities, the velocities with 
vrhich they either increaſe or decreaſe, are 
the fluxions of the former fluxions, which 
may be called ſecond fluxions, and ar? 
denoted by the fame letters-with two dots 
over them, as * . In the ſame man- 
ner the fluxions of ſecond fluxions are 
called third fluxions, and denoted by the 
ſame letters with three dots over them, as 
X, F; and fo on for fourth, fiſth, &. 
fluxions, which are expreſſed by the {ame 
letters, with four, five, Sc. dots que 
them, as #, j; and &, i, Oc. If the 
flowing 


D. 


2 


d are 
o dots 
man- 
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flowing quantity be a — as 2 
its firſt, ſecond, third, &c. fluxions are 
expreſſed by one, two, three, &c. dots 

laced in the break of the line that ſepa- 
rates the numerator from the denomina- 

42 
tor, thus * . 1 es, 1 
dy d—y d—y | 

The fluxions of ſurds are denoted in the 
ſame manner, by one, two, or more dots 
placed in the break of the vinculum of 
the radical character: thus, if the ſurd 


quantity be x=, then will Its firſt, 
ſecond, third, &c, fluxions be-4/ x -=, 


yo x —) V's —_— Se. 

The whole do&rine of fluxions conſiſts in 
ſolving the two following problems, viz. 
1. From the fluent, or variable flowin 
quantity given, to find the fluxion ; which 
conſtitutes what is called the direct me- 
thod of fluxions. 2. From the fluxion 
given, to find the fluent, or flowing 
quantity; which makes the inverſe me- 
thod of fluxions. 


Direct method of FLUX1ONS, The doctrine 


of this part, of fluxions is comprized in 
theſe rules. | 

1. To find the fluxion of any ſimple va- 
riable quantity, the rule is to place a dot 
over it: thus, the fluxion of x is x, and 
of y, y. Again, the fluxion of the com- 
pound quantity x T, is x +y ; alſo the 
fluxion of x—y, is x -=. 

2, To find the fluxion of any given power 
of a variable quantity, multiply the flu- 
xion of the root by the exponent of the 
power, and the product by that power of 
the ſame root, whoſe exponent 1s leſs by 
unity than the given exponent. This 
rule is expreſſed more briefly, in alge- 


braical characters, by x*— r the flu- 


xion of x”. Thus, the fluxion of x3 
is XX3Xx*= zx; and the fluxion 
of x* is XXTx x*= gx*x. In the 
fame manner the fluxion of a+) is 
73x a+)) © ; for the quantity @ being 
conſtant, y is the true fluxion of the root 
a+y. Again, the fluxion of AE + 2? |: 
* . L 
will be 3x 222'X a* + 2*}* : for here, 
x being put aN, we have K Ax; 
and therefore j x * x, for the fluxion of 
x3 (or 4 ＋ * 11) is SN VNA. 
3. To find the fluxion of the product of 
ſeveral varfable quantities, multiply the 
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fluxion of each, by the product of the reſt 
of the quantities; and the ſum, of the 
products, thus ariſing, will be the flu- 
xion ſought. Thus, the fluxion of xy 


is xy+7xX; that of xyz, is xyz+yx2 


2x); and that of Xx R is XR 
+ xvzz +yVxz ＋ . Again, the 
fluxion of a+x x b—y=gb+bx—0z 
— y, is bx —ajy—Xy—J x. 
4. To find the fluxion of a fraction, the 
rule is, from the fluxion of the nume- 
rator multiplied by the denominator, 
ſubtract the fluxion of the denominator 
multiplied by the numerator, and divide 
the remainder by the ſquare of the denomi - 


nator. Thus the fluxion of E, is EY, 
3 * 
that of , is dating 7 — — fa 
„ x+y 
I == 4 and that of ZL, or 
x +3 eee ee 
—, is XXI Y—T TIN R, and 
— is an 
r oe 
ſo of others. 
In che examples hitherto given, each is 
reſolved by .its own particular rule; but 
in thole that follow, the uſe of two or 
more of the above rules is requiſite: thus 
(by rule 2. and 3.) the fluxion of & * y* 
is found to be 2x*yy +2y*xx; that of 


= is found (by rule 2, and 4.) to be 


oe 13 2,2 
2 XX=27 JF. ud that of Z., is 
y & 
(by rule 2. 3. and 4.) found to be 
2 % TZ K TX -& & 

*. ; 
5. When the propoſed quantity is affect · 
ed by a coefficient, or conſtant mul/ipli - 
cator, the fluxion found as ahove mutt 
be multiplied by that coefficient or mul- 
tiplicator : thus, the fluxion of 5 *, is 
S* *; for the fluxion of x3 is 4x*x, 
which, multiplied py 5, gives 15 * x. 
And, in the very Ame manner, the flu 


. * . H—. * 

xion of ax will be nax . 

Having thus explained the manner of de- 
termining the firſt fluxions of variable 
quantities, it remains to fay ſomething 
of ſecond, third, Sc. fluxions, We 
have already obſerved, that the ſecond 
fluxion of a quantity is the fluxion of 
the firſt fluxion ; and by the third fluxion 
is meant the fluxion of the ſecond ; the 
fourth, of the third; and fo on. The 
fluxions, therefore, of every order are 


one 
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the meaſures of the velocities by 
which their reſpective flowing quantities, 
wiz. the fluxions of the immediately 
preceding order, are generated, Hence 
it appears, that a ſecond fluxion always 
ſhews the rate of the increaſe or decreaſe 
of the firſt fluxion ; and that the third, 
fourth, Sc. fluxions differ in nothing, 
except their order and notation, from firſt 
fluxions; and therefore are alſo determin - 
able in the very ſame manner, by the 
rules already laid down: thus (by rule 
4.) the (firſt) fluxion of & is 3x*x: 
and if x is ſuppoſed conſtant, that is, if 
the root x be generated with an equable 
or uniform velocity, the fluxion of 3 x* x 
(or 3x x x?) again taken (by the ſame 
rule) will be 34 2xx, or 6xx*; 
which therefore is the ſecond fluxion of 
x3. Again, the third fluxion of x3, or 
the fluxion of 6xx*, is found to be 6x3; 
further than which we cannot go in this 
caſe, becauſe the laſt fluxion, &, is here 
a conſtant quantity. 
In the preceding example, the root-x is 
ſuppoſed to be generated with an equable 
ev. 7a but if the velocity be an in- 
creaſing or decreaſing one, then x, ex- 
preſſing the meaſure thereof, being vari- 


able, will alſo have its fluxion, which is 


denoted, as ſaid above, by ; and the 
fluxion of * by &, and ſo on, with re- 
ſpect to the higher orders. 

Here follow ſome examples, wherein the 
root x (or y) is ſuppoſed to be generat- 
ed with à variable velocity. Thus, the 
fluxion of x3 being 3x*x (or 3x*x x) 
the fluxion of 4x* x x, conſidered as a 
rectangle, will (by rule 3.) be found to 
be G&K TX MN O ZX; 
which.is the ſecond fluxion of x 3. More · 
over, from the fluxion laſt found, we 
ſhall in like manner get 6 x Xx*+6xX 


2xX+6xxxX+3x*xX (or 6x3 + 
13xxX+3x*X) for the third fluxion of 


x7, Thus alſo, if j=nx"* „, then 


will J =nxn—1 N ; 
and if & , then will 2zZ=xJ + 
3X and ſo of others. 

The reader is here defired, once for all, 
to take particular notice, that the fluxions 
of all kinds and orders whatever, are con- 
temporancous, or ſuch as may be gene- 


rated together, with their reſpective ve- 


locities, in one and the {ſame time. 
Inverſe method of FLUX1ONs, or the man- 
ner of determining the fluents of given 
fuxions, 
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If what is already delivered, concern; 
the direct method, be duly ks 
there will be no great difficulty in con- 
ceiving the reaſons of the inverſe method: 
though the difficulties that occur in this 
laſt part, upon another account, are in. 
deed vaſtly great. It is an eaſy matter 
or not impoſſible at moſt, to find the 
fluxion of any flowing quantity whatever; 
but, in the inverſe method, the caſe 8 
uite otherwiſe ; for, as there is no me. 
thod for deducing the fluent from the flu- 
xion à priori, by a direct inveſtigation; 
ſo it is impoſſible to lay down rules "A 
any other forms of fluxions, than thoſe 
particular ones that we know, from the di. 
rect method, belong to ſuch kinds of floy. 
ing quantities: thus, for example, tle 
fluent of 2xx is known to be x* ; +. 
cauſe, by the direct method, the flu:+n 
of x* is found to be 2 x : but the fly. 
ent of y is unknown, ſince no expre[- 
ſion has been diſcovered that produces y.; 
for its fluxion. Be this as it will, the 
following rules are thoſe uſed by the bet 
mathematicians, for finding the fluents of 
given fluxions. 
1, To find the fluent of any ſimple fluxion, 
you need only write the letters without 
the dots over them : thus, the fluent of 
x is x, and that of ax +by, is ax+by. 
2. To aſſign the fluent of any power of 
a variable quantity, multiplied by the 
fluxion of the root ; firſt divide by the 
fluxion of the root, add unity to the ex- 
ponent of the power, and divide by 
the exponent ſo increaſed : for dividing 


the flaxion »x*— „ by #, it becomes 


pe ; and adding 2 to the exponent 
(-i) we have nx" ; which, divided by 


n, gives 3 the true fluent of ax« x. 


Hence, by the ſame. rule, the fluent of 
3x*x will be = x3 ; that of 2x*x= 


* 1 
—; that of 1 2 1) ; that of 
3 8 mM 


a = . 

axti== _ ; and that of 5 5 = 
2 m 1 
1 n 

2 22 3 that of 5 ® 
a+ 


429 * 


axx—" that of 2+ AU XR 


* 3 ED, 
. aud that of a T x 


r / p , ] w acc oo a 


a 4 
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Fort: 


mxn+1 ? ; 
In aſſigning the fluents of given fluxions, 


& 


it ought to be conſidered, whether the 


ing quantity, found as above, re- 
— . or ſubtraction of ſome 
conſtant quantity, to render it complete: 
thus, for inſtance, the fluent of n * 
may be either repreſented by * or by * 
Ta; for à being a conſtant quantity, 


the fluxion of * Ka, as well as of K 
3 1. 
is xx *. : 
Hence it appears, that the variable part 
of a fluent only can be aſſigned by the 
common method, the conſtant part be- 
ing only aſſignable from the particular 
nature of the problem. Now to do 
this, the beſt way is to conſider how 
much the variable part of the fluent, firſt 
found, differs from the truth, when the 
quantity which the whole fluent ought to 
eſs, is equal to nothing ; then that 
difference, added to, or ſubtracted from, 
the faid variable part, as occaſion requires, 
will give the fluent truly corrected. To 
make this plainer by an example or two, 


let / ga KEK. Here we firſt find 


; \ 4 
z== 7 3 but when y =o, then 
a+x+ a+ 


becomes S ſince x, by hy- 


a+x|}\* 
potheſis, is then = 0; therefore - 
always exceeds y by — and ſo the flu- 
4 
ent, property corrected, will be y = 
+x 


4 1—4 1 42 4 
Sa Æ A + ax3 + 


4 2 
__ Again, let jg 4 „. 


mXn+1 
and making y= o, the latter part of the 
mV +1 a r 
equation becomes = 5 


— 
XA ＋ mMmXn-+1 


here we firſt have y = 


, whence the equation or fluent, properly 


m N Z rn 
corrected, is y= —— . 
; | X mx n+1 
Hitherto x and y are both ſuppoſed equal 
to nothing, at the ſame time; which will 


3 
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not always be the caſe: thus, for in- 
ſtance, though the fine and tangent of 
an arch are both equal to nothing, 
when the arch itſelf is ſo; yet the 
ſecant is then equal to the radius. It 
will therefore be proper to add fome ex- 
amples, wherein the value of y is equal to 
nothing, when that of x is equal to any 
given quantity a. Thus, let the equa- 
tion y , be propoftd ; wh the 


fluent firſt found is =; but when y 
3 


So, then — g ©, by the hypotheſis; 
therefore the fluent, corrected, is y = 
— Again, ſuppoſe j g x ; 


3 
z +1 


then will y= — 7 ; which, corrected, 
u+1 


2 +1041 


becomes y = 


. And laſt 


a+1 


Iy, if fa; den, frtt, 
c3+bx*)3 
72 72 ; therefore the fluent cor - 


; c3 TIEN TTaf)z 

reed is os” eee 

3+ To find the fluents of ſuch fluxionary 
expreſſions as involve two or more vari- 
able quantities, ſubſtitute, inſtead of ſuch 
fluxion, its reſpective flowing quantity; 
and, adding all the terms together, di- 
vide the ſum by the number of terms, and 
the quotient will be the fluent. Thus, 


the fluent of y j Z= = 
2 


2 
xy; and the fluent of x yz+jxz +zy x 
— YE + XJE+Xp%S __ 3xJ& 


— * . 


3 
But it ſeldom happens that theſe kinds of 
fluxions, which involve two variable 
quantities in one term, and yet admit of 
known and 1 fluents, are to be met 
with in practice. 
Haring thus ſhewn the manner of find- 
ing ſuch fluents as can be truly exhibited 
in algebraic terms, it remains now to ſa 
ſomething with regard to thoſe other forms 
of expreſſions involving one variable quan- 
tity only ; which yet are ſo affected by 
compound diviſors and radical quantities, 
that their fluents cannot be accurately de- 
termined by any method whatſoever. 
The anly method with regard to theſe, 
of which there are innumerable kinds, is 
te find their fluents by approximation, 
which, 


EU 
crhich, * method ef infinite ſeries, 


may be done to any degree of exactneſs. 
See the article SERIES. | 
Thus, if it were propoſed to find the fluent 


of £* 
a—xXx 
the fluxion into an infinite ſeries, by di- 
viding ax by a—x :'thus, a La 
re, xx ta : 
* od; 4 4 3 S 420 
Now the fluent of each term of this ſe- 
ries, may be found by the foregoing rules 
„ &* 
to be x+-Z + &&, Ec. 
| va 18” 487" 4q8a* : 
Again, to approximate the fluent ot 


„it becomes neceſſary to throw 


* 
EE LY i 
— , we fiſt find the value 


== 


4 
TD expreſſed in a ſeries to be 
c. x* * 
2 OE 
c Ree. T 75 4ac Zac 
Og” 3 


16 7 bc bac?) 1645 
.x* +, Sc. which value being multi- 
plied by , and the fluent taken by the 
+1 
rules above laid down, we get —.— 
a+1xc 


a x... ov 34: 1 I 


* +7 tact gar? Bare 
Ps 1 


54 3 bs” RT. 
16c! xn6ac5 16433 1645 


* 1+7 +, Se. 
In order to ſhew the uſefulneſs of fluxions, 


we ſhall give an example or two. Thus, 
ſuppoſe it were required to divide the gi- 


ven right line A B into two ſuch parts, 


1 2 
AC, CB, that their products or rec- 
angles, may be the greateſt poſſible. Let 
AB ga, and let the part AC, conſider- 
ed as variable (by the motion. of C to- 
wards B) be denoted by x. 
being =a—x, we have AC Xx BC 
2X—x x, whoſe fluxion ax — 2 xXx be- 


ing put = o, we get ax=2xx; and, 


conſequently, x = 34. Hence it appears 
that AC (or x) mult be exactly one 


- half of AB. 
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FLY 
Again, ſuppoſe it were required to 
find the ſolid contents of a lpheroid 

AFBH (plate XC VIII. fig. 6, ne z. 
Let the axis AB, about which the fold 
generated, be Sa, the radius = 

and the other axis F H of the generating 
ellipſis ; then, from the property of 
the ellipſis, we have a*:b*::ADyBh 
1 :DE* (5*). Hence 3˙ = 
7 


— 


ANA K and the fluxion of the 


—— ——— — 


- . - b? — — 
ſolid 5 (S Xaxx—x*\; 


2 
and the ſolidity 5 = bo „ fax r 
_—= 3 
=the ſegment ATE ; which,when ADC) 
2 
=AB(a), becomes (S x Ta 
a 3 


ga the content of the whole ſphe. 
roid, Where, if 6(FH) be taken =; 
(AB), we ſhall allo get 3 43 for the 
true content of the ſphere, whoſe dis- 
meter is 4, Hence a ſphere or ſphercid 
is 3 of its circumſcribing cylinder: for 
the area of the circle FH being expreſſed 


þb* | | 
by , the content of the cylinder whole 


RE, 
diameter is FH, and altitude AB, will 
be 2 z of which g þab* is evidently 


two third parts. 
For the other uſes of fluxions, ſee the 
articles MAxIMIS & Minimis, QUADR4« 
TURE, T ANGENTS, SOL1Ds, &c. 
FLUX1ON, or rather DEFLUX10N, in me- 
dicine. See the article DEFLUx10xN. 
FLY, in zoology, a large order of inlets, 
the diſtin uiſhing charaQteriſtic of which 
is, that their wings are tranſparent ; by 
this they are diſtinguiſhed from beetles, 
butterflies, and graishoppers. See the a 
ticles BEETLE, BUTTERFLY, &c. 
Flies are ſubdivided into thoſe which have 
tour, and thoſe which have two wings. 
Of thoſe with four wings, there are ſe- 
| veral genera or kinds, as the ant, avis, 
tenthredo, ichneumon, &c, Sec the ar. 
ticles ANT, APIs, Sc. 
Of thote with two wings, there are lik. 
_ wile ſeveral kinds, as the gad-fly, wap- 
fly, gnat, tipula, Sc. dee the article 
GAD-FLY, &c, | 
Thoſe who deſire a more particular ac- 
count of the anatomy, generation, ſtruc- 
ture, and manifold ſubdiviſions of flies, 
may conſult Reaumur”s Hiſtory of Inſccts, 
tom. 4. 
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FLY 
FL, in mechanics, a croſs with leaden 
weights ,at its ends, or rather a heavy 
wheel at right angles to the axis of a 
windlas, jack, or the like; by means of 
which the force of the- power, whatever 
it be, is not only preſerved, but equally 
diſtributed in all parts of the revolution 
of the machine, : 
'The fly may be _—_ to ſeveral ſorts 
of engines, whether moved by men, 
horſes, wind, or water, or any other ani- 
mate or inanimate power ; and is of great 
uſe in thoſe parts of an engine which 
have a quick eircular motion, and where 
the power or the reſiſtance act unequally 
in the different parts of a- revolution. 
This has made ſome people imagine, 
that the fly adds a new power; but tho' 
it may be truly ſaid to facilitate the mo- 
tion, by making it more uniform, yet 
upon the whole it cauſes a loſs of power, 
andnotan increaſe : for as the fly has no 
motion of its own, it certainly requires 
a conſtant force to keep it in motion; 
not to mention the friction of the pivots 
of the axis, and the reſiſtance of the air. 
The reaſon, therefore, why the fly be- 
comes uſeful in many engines, is not that 
it adds a new force to them; but becauſe, 
in caſes where the power acts unequally, 
it ſerves as a moderator to make the mo- 
tion of revolution almoſt every where 
equal : for as the fly has accumulated in 
itlelf a great degree of power, which it 
equally and gradually exerts, and as 
equally and gradually receives, it makes 
the motion in all parts of the revolution 
pretty nearly equal and uniform. The 
conſequence of this is, that the engine 
becomes more caly and convenient to be 
ated and moved by the impelling force; 
and this is the only benefit obtained by 
the fly. 
The belt form for a fly, is that of a heavy 
wheel or circle, of a fit ſize, as this will 
not only meet with leſs reſiſtance from 
the air, but being continuous, and the 
weight every where _—_— diftributed 
through the perimeter of the wheel, the 
motion will be more eaſy, uniform, and 
regular. In this form, the fly is moſt 
aptly applied to the perpendicular drill, 
which it likewiſe ſerves to keep upright 
by its centrifugal force: alſo to a wind- 
las or common wingh, where the motion 
is quick; for in pulling upwards from 
the lower part, a perſon can exerciſe more 


power than in thruſting forward in the 


upper quarter; where, of courſe, part of 
his force would be lott, were it net ac- 
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cond in time. 


FI, in the ſea- language, that part of the 


FLy, among ſportſmen. 


FLY-BOAT, a large veſſel with a double 


FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as 


FL TY 

cumulated and conſerved in the equable 
motion of the fly. Hence, by this means, 
a man may work all day in drawing up 
a weight of 40 15. whereas 30 B. would 
create him more labour in a day without 
the fly. 

In order to calculate the force of the fly 
joined to the ſcrew for ſtamping the image 
upon coins, let us ſuppoſe the two arms 
of the fly to be each fifteen inches long, 
meaſuring from the center of the weighe 
to the axis of motion, the weights to be 
fifty pounds each, and the diameter of the 
axis preſſing upon the dye, to be one inch, 
It every ſtroke be made in half a ſecond, 
and the weights deicribe an half circum- 
ference, which in this caſe will be four 
feet, the velocity will ut the inſtant of the 
ſtroke be at the rate of eight feet in a ſe- 
cond, fo that the momentum of it will 
be 800 ; but the arms of the fly being as 
levers, each fifteen inches long, whilſt 
the ſemi-axis is only half an inch, we 
muſt increaſe this force thirty times, 
which will give 24000; an immenſe 
force, equal to 100 15. falling 120 feet, 
or near two ſeconds in time ; or to a body 
of 7501b. falling 16 f feet, or one ſe- 
Some of the engines fcr 
coining crown-pieces have the arms of 
the fly five times as long, and the weights 
twice as heavy; ſo that the effect is ten 
times greater. See COINING., 


mariner's compaſs, on which the ſeveral 
winds or points are drawn, See the ar- 
ticle COMPASS. 
Let fly the ſheet, is a word of command 
to let looſe the ſheet, in caſe of a guſt of 
wind, leſt the ſhip ſhould overſet, or 
ſpend her top-ſails and mafts ; which is 
prevented by letting the ſheet go a-main, 
that it may hold no wind. 
When a hawk 
milling her quarry, betakes herſelf to the 
next check, as crows, c. they ſay ſhe 
Nies on head. When a hawk flies at great 
birds, as cranes, geeſe, c. they ſay ſhe 
flies groſs. A horſe is laid to fly the heels, 
when he obeys the ſpurs. 


prow, carrying from ſeven to eight hun- 
dred weight ot goods. 


go ſtraight, and do not wind round ; 
nor have the ſteps made tapering, but the 
fore and back part of each ſtair, and the 
ends, reſpectively parallel to one another; 
ſo that it one flight do not carry you to 
your intended height, there is a broad 

8 A half 


F:LT: 


half ſpace, from whenee you begin to 
fly again, with ſteps very where of the 
ſame length and breadth, as before. 

FLYING, the progreſſive motion of a bird, 
or other winged animal, in the liquid air. 
The parts ot birds chiefly concerned in 
flying, are the wings, by which they are 
ſuſtained or wafted along. The tail, 
Meſſeurs Willughby, Ray, and many 
others, imagine to be principalty employ- 
ed in ſteering and turning the body in 
the air, as a rudder : but Borelli has put 
it beyond all doubt, that this is the leaſt 
ule of it, which is chiefly to aſſiſt the 
bird in its aſcent and deſcent in the air; 
and to obviate the vacillations of the body 
and wings : for, as to turning to this or 
that ſide, it is performed by the wings, 


and inclinations of the body, and but 


very little by the help of the tail. The 
flying of a bird, in effect, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the rowing of a vellel. 
Birds do not vibrate their wings towards 
the tail, as oars are ſtruck. towards the 
ſtern, but waft them downwards: nor 
does the tail of the bixd cut the air at 
right angles, as the rudder does the water; 
but is ditpoted horizontaily, and preſerves 
the {ame ſituation what way ſoever the 
bird turns. 

In effect, as a veſſel is turned about on 
Its center of gravity. to the right, by a 
briſk application of the oars to the left, 
ſo a bird in beating the air with its right 
wing alone, towards the tail, will turn 
its ſore part to the leſt. Thus pigeons, 
changing their conrie to the left, would 
labour it with their rigat wing, keeping 
the other almoſt at reit. Birds of a long 
neck alter their courle by the inclinations 
of their head and neck, which altering 
the courſe of gravity, the bird will pro- 
ceed in a new direction. 

The mazner of FLYING is th s: the bird 
firit bends his legs, and ſprings with a 
violent leap from the ground ; then 
opens and expands the joints of his 
wings, fo as to make a right line perpen- 
dicular to the lides of his body : thus the 
wings, with all the feathers therein, con- 
ſtitute one continued lamina. Bein 
now raiſed a little above the horizon, anf 
vibrating the wings with great force 2nd 
velocity perpendiculariy againſt the lub- 
ject air, that fluid reſiſts thoſe ſuecuſ 
ſions, both from its natural inactivity 
and elaſticity, by means of which the 
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the progreſs cf the bird, will be ſo much 
the greater, as the walt or ſtroke of the 
fan of the wing is longer: but as the 
force of the wing is continually diminiſh. 
ed by this reſiſtance, when the two forces 
come to be in equilibrio, the bird will re. 
main ſuſpended in the ſame place; for 
the bird only aſcends ſo long as the arch 
of air the wing deſcribes, makes a reſi. 
tance equal to the exceis of the ſpecific 
gravity of the bird above the air. If the 
air, therefore, be ſo rare as to give way 
with the ſame velocity as it is firuck with. 
al, there will be no reſiſtance, and con- 
ſequently the bird can never mount, 
Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicy. 
lar line, but always in a parabola. In 
a direct aſcent, the natural and artificial 
tendency would oppoſe and defiroy each 
other, ſo that the progreſs would be very 
ſlow. In a direct delcent they would aid 
one another, ſo that the fall would be too 
precipitate. 

Artificial FLY1NG, that attempted by men, 
by the aſſiſtance of mechanics. 
The art of flying has been attempted by 
ſeveral perſons in all ages, The Leucadi- 
ans, out of ſuperſtition, aye reported to 
have had a cuſtom of precipitating a 
man from a high cliff into the ſea, firſt 
fixing feathers, variouſly expanded. round 
his body, in order to break his fall. Frier 
Bacon, who lived near five hundred years 
ago, not only aſſums the art of fl) ing 
3 but aſſures us, that he himſelf 

new how to make an engine wherein a 

man ſitting might be able to convey hi n- 
ſelf through the air, like a bird; and fur- 
ther adds, that there was then one who 
had tried it with ſucceſs : but this 
method, which conſiſted of. a couple of 
large, thin, hollow copper globes, ex- 
hauſted of the air, and ſuſtaining a perian 
who ſat thereon, Dr. Hook ſhews to be 
impracticable. The philoſophers of king 
Charles the ſecond's reign, were mightily 
buſied about this art, The famous biſhop 
Wilkins was ſv confident of ſucceſs in it, 
that he ſays, he does not queſtion but, 
in tuture ages, it will be as uſual to hear a 
man call for his wings, when he is going 
a journey, as it is now to cal] for his boots. 


FLYING-ARMY, a {mall body under a lieu- 


tenant ex majer general, ſent to harrals the 
country, intercept convoys, prevent the 
enemy's incurſions, cover its own garrilous, 
and keep the enemy in continual alam, 


whole body of the bird is protruded. FLY1NG-BRIDGF. See the article BR1DGE- 


The reſiſtance the air makes to the with- 


FLYING-CAMP. See the article CAuf. 


drawing of the wings, and conicquently FVLY18G-FIS8, a name given by the engl: 


Wiles 
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writers to ſeveral ſpecies of fiſh, which, 
by means of their long fins, have a 
method of keeping themſelves out of 
water a long time. See EXOCOETUS, 
MiLvus, MUGIL-ALAaTUS, Sc. 
FLYING=PINION, is part of a clock, having 
a fly, or fan, whereby to gather air, and 
ſo bridle the rapidity of the clock's mo- 
tion, when the weight deſcends in the 
ſriking part. See the article CLOCK, 
FOAL, or COLT, the young of the horſe 
kind. The word colt among the dealers, 
is underſtood of the male kind. 
Foals are uſually foaled about the begin- 
ning of ſummer, and it is the cuſtom to 
let them run till Michaelmas with the 
mare, at which time they are to be wean- 
ed. Some, however, are of opinion, 
that a foal is rendered much ſooner tit for 
ſervice by being allowed to ſuck the whole 
winter, and "weaned about Candlemas 
or Shrovetide. When firlt weaned, they 
mult be kept in a convenient houſe, with 
a low rack and manger for hay and outs; 
the hay mult be very tweet and fine, eſ- 
pecially at firſt, and a little wheat bran 
ſhould be mixed with their oats, in order 
to x their bodies open, and make them 
eat und drink freely. 
When foals are kept up in the winter, 
they are not continually to be immured 
in the ſtable; but in the middle of the day, 
when the {un ſhines warm, they ſhould 
always be allowed to play about for an 
hour or two, and when the winter is 
ſpent, they ſhould be turned into ſome 
dry ground where the graſs is ſweet and 
thort, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleature. The 
winter after this, they may be kept in the 
ſtable wit any further care than that 
which is taken of other horles ; but aſter 
the firſt year, the mare foals and horſe 
toals are not to be kept together, 
There is no difficulty to know the ſhape 
a foal is like to be of; for the lame ſhape 
he carries at a month, he will carry at 
ix years old, it he be not abuſed in aſter 
keeping, As for his heighth, it is ob- 
lerved that a large ſhin bone, long from 
the knee to the paſtern, ſhews a tall horſe; 
for which another way is to ſee what 
ſpace he has between his knee and his 
withers, which being doubled, it will be 
his height when he is a full aged horte. 
There are alſo means of knowing their 
goudneſs ; for if they are of ſtirring 
lpirits, free from Irights, wanton of dit- 


= 


_ Polition, and very active in leaping aud 
runnisg, and fiving for maſtery, they 
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prove generally good mettled horſes, - It 
is a good mark allo if their hoofs be 
ſtrong, deep, tough, ſmooth, upright 
ſtanding, and hollow. For the manner 
of breaking them, {ce the article HORSE, 


FOCAGE, the ſame with fire-bote, See 


the article FIRE-BOTE. 


FOCHEN, a town of China, capital of the 


province of Fokien: caſt long. 1189, 
north lat. 26* 20. 


FOCUS, in geometry and conic ſeé. ions, 


is applied to certain points in the para- 
bola, ellipfis, and hyperbola, where the 
rays reflected from all parts of thele 
curves concur and meet. 


Foct of an elliþ/is, are two points in the 


longeſt axis, on which as centers the 
figure is deicribed. See ELLIPSIS. 

It from the foci two tight lines are 
drawn, mceting one another in the peri- 
phery of the ellipſis, their ſum will be 
always equal to the longeſt axis; and 
therefore when an ellipſis and its two axis 
are given, and the foci are rejuired, you 
need only take half the longeſt axis in 
your compaſſes, and letting one foot in 
the end of the ſhorter, the other foot will 
cut the longer in the focus required. 


Focus of an hyperbola, is that point in the 


axis, through which the latus redtum 
patles ; from whence if any two right 
lines are drawn meeting in either of the 
oppolite hyperbolas, their difference will 
be equal to the principal axis. Sce the 
article HYPERBOLA. 


Focus of a parabola, a point in the axis 


within the figure, diſtant trom the vertex 
one fourth part of the latus rectum. See 
the article PARABOLA, 


Focus, in optics, is the point wherein rays 


are collected, after they have undergone 
reflection or refraction. See the articles 
M1RROUR and LENS. 


Principal Foce a lens, are the two foci F, 7, 


(plate CI. fig. 1. n* 1.) of rays coming 
parallel to the axis of the lens, and EF 
or Eis called its focal diſtance, and by 
authors its focal length. 
It appears from the laws of optics, as 
well as from experiments, that the focal 
diltance of a plano- convex, or of a plano- 
concave glals, is equal to à Jiameter of 
its convex or concave ſurtaces; that is, 
of the whole ſphere it belongs to: ſe- 
condly, that the focal diſtance of a double 
convex or a double concave glaſs of equal 
convexities or concavities, is equal to a 
ſemi-diameter of either of its ſurfaces: 
and conſequently that the focal diſtance 
of a glals- of unequal convexities or un- 
8A 2 equal 
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diate length between a diameter and a 
ſemi- diameter of that ſurface which is 
. moſt convex or moſt concave. 


Firtual Focus, a term uſed by Mr. Moly- 


neux for that point from which refracted 
rays begin to diverge. It is alſo called 
ont of diſperſion or divergency, 
I 15 remarkable, 1. That in concave 
glaſſes, when a ray falls from air paral- 
lel to the axis, the virtual focus by its 
firſt refraction, is at the diſtance of a di- 
ameter and a half of the concavity. 2. 
1n/plano-concave glafſes, when the rays 
fall parallel to the axis, the virtual'focus 
is diſtant from the glaſs the diameter of 
the concavity. 43. In plano-concave 
om as 207 to 193, fo is the radius of 
the concavity to the diſtance of the vir- 
tual focus. 4. In double concaves of 
the fame ſphere, parallel rays have their 
virtual focus at the diſtance of the radius 
of the concavity. 5. But whether the 


eoncavities be equal or unequal, the vir- 
eq eq 


tual focus or point of — of the 
parallel rays is determined by this rule. 


As the ſum of the radii of both concavi- 


ties is to the radius of either concavity, 
22 ſo is the double radius of the other 
concavity : to the diſtance of the virtual 
focus. 6. In concave glaſſes, if the 
ow to which the incident ray converges 
diſtant from the glaſs farther than the 
virtual focus of parallel rays, the rule for 
finding the virtual focus of this ray is 
this. As the difference of the diſtance 
between this point from the glaſs, and the 
diſtance of the virtual focus from the 
glaſs ; is to the diſtance of the virtual fo- 
cus : : ſo is the diftance of this point of 
convergence from the glaſs : to the diſ- 
-tance of the virtual focus of this converg- 
ing ray. 7. In concave glaſſes, if the 


__ to which the incident ray 3 
N 0— 


nigher to the glaſs than the virtual 
cus 'of parallel rays, the rule to find 
whereit croſſes the axis is this. As the ex- 
ceſs of the virtual focus more than this point 
of convergency : is to the virtual focus : : 
ſo is the diſtance of this point of conver- 
from the gla(s + to the diſtance of 


the point where this ray crofles the axis. 


The Focus of incident rays upon a lens be- 


1 


ing given, to find the Focus of the emer- 
gent rays. Let Q (ibid. no 2.) be the 
focus of incident rays given, and g the 
focus of emergent rays required; draw 

E the axis of the pencil, and with the 


center E and ſemidiameter E F, equal to 


wo focal diſtance of the lens, deſcribe an 
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equal concavities, will have an interme- . 


oc 


arch F G, cutting any incident ra ; 
G; join EG, and drawing mere 
to it, the point q, where it cuts the Axis 
of the pencil, _ be the focus of the 
emergent rays. For ſuppoſing othe 
— - A, to flow — = — G 
ey will emer rallel to their ax; 
4 GE produced. OR FO 
Focus of rays falling alm . 
dicularly upon a given een — 
being given, to find their focus after re- 
Jrattions. Let OI (ibid. no 4.) beth: 
given ſurface, whoſe center is 8; and in 
any radius O'S produced, let Q be the 
given focus of the incident rays as CI 
is required to find the focus q of the re- 
tracted rays, Call OS, OQ, Og reſpec- 
. tively 8, Q,q3 and let the given ratio 
of the ſines of refraction be m to , and 
let n be bigger than 2. Then joining 
SI, ſince very ſmall angles ate very 
nearly proportionable to their fines, we 
have the angle OST : to the angle $1 
::Q: e-, and the angle SIQ: tothe 
angle 819: m: n. And by compound. 
ing theſe proportions we have the angle 
OST: to the angle SIg:: mQ: »Q- 
„8, and disjointly we have the angle 
OSI: to the — Sgl, chat is 81: 
mQ: m—nQ+#$S. Whence, putting 
8=m—n, we have this theorem, q= 
m 
mQS 7 2 
E Q+ p 8 


This is the value 


of ꝗ in the given caſe, v here the lines Od. 
O8, Og lie all on the ſame ſide of the 
ſurface OI; and thence the theorem for 
may be eaſily adapted to ny other given 
caſe, by conſigering O ing always 
affirmative, and by changing the ſign ot $ 
when OS and OQ lie on contrary ſides 
ot their origin O ; and by changing the 
ſign of 8, when the ſing. of incidence is 
leis than the fine of refraction ; and, 
laſtly, by placing O'g the c trary way 
to OQ, when the A comes out 
negative by the theoremiſp«changed. 
Theorem for reflected rayt. Subſtitute — 
in the preceding theorem for u, and con- 
ſequently 2 n for 6, and we have 9 
E which theorem gives the focus 
A ys reflected from the ſpherical ſur- 
face OI. For the calculation continues 
the ſame, whether the rays' go forwards 
or backwards in the line F qz and to 


change the angle of reſraftion 8 1 (ibid: 
* ky 
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; le of reflection, it and 
1 J.) a uſt be diminiſhed to nothing, 
— chen become negative and equal to 
8 the ſine of the angle of incidence 
(ibid. o 4.) | 
AS Focus of rays falling aim 
perpendicularly upon a given lens, to fin. 
their focus after refrattions. Let OlEo 
(ibid. no 5.) be the given lens, whoſe 
vertex's are O and o; R the center oi the 
brit ſurface OI; r the center of the ſe- 
cond o E; P the given focus of incident 
rays in the axis OHR; and p the focus 
of the emergent rays required. Let 
be their focus after the firſt refradtion at 
the ſurface OI, and m to n the ratio of 
the ſines as above, and call Oo, or, OR, 
OP, op, reſpectively o, r, R, P, p. Then 
for Q, 8, u, 1, 6 in the foregoing the- 
orem, write P, R, mn, u, d; and we have 


3 to which adding Oo, 


mn 
OP +zR 
8 85 _ wPR+6Po+xRo 
or o, we haveow or == FE 


Again, for Q, 8, n, u, 9 in the forego- 
ing theorem, write w, r, u, n, - 6; and 
nrws . . 
3 h b 
I in which by 
ſubſtituting the value of , we have p = 
. muPRr+an0Pro+nnRro 


m8Pr—m8PR+maRy—68Po—n0Ro* 
This theorem for a miniſcus lens, having 
its concave ſurface expoſed to P, is eaſily 
adapted to a lens of any given form, by 
conceiving one or both its ſemi- diameters 
OR, or, to decreaſe or increaſe, or to be- 
come infinite and then negative, till the 
miniſcus acquires the form of the given 
lens; and by changing the ſign of R or 7, 
when the ſemi-diameters lie on oppoſite 
lides of their ſurfaces O, o, to the focus P; 
and, laſtly, by placing p on the oppolite 
fide of o to P, when its value in the the- 
erem ſo changed comes out negative. 
Thus by writing « (which denotes in- 
finite) for R, this theorem is eaſily adap- 
ted to a plano-convex lens, having its 
hiſt ſurface plane; and by writing — R 
for R, it is adapted to a double convex 
lens; and by writing — R for R, and oo 
for 7, it is ada to a plano-convex 
lens whoſe firſt ſurface is convex ; and by 
writing —R for R, and — r for v, and 
0+r tor R, it is adapted to a lens of 
concentric ſurſaces, hole firſt ſurface is 
convex ;; and by writing R +0 for r, it 
is adapted to a lens of concentric furfaces 
whoſe firſt ſurface is concave z and by 
writing „ for r, it is adapted to a plano- 
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concave lens, whoſe firſt ſurface is con- 
cave; and by writing — r for , it is 
adapted to a double concave ; and by 
writing oo for R, and — r for , it is 
adapted to a plano-concave whole firſt 
ſurtace is plane; and, Jaltly, it is adapted 
to a ſphere whole ſemĩ · diameter is R and 
diameter Oo, by writing — R for R, and 
R for r, and 2 R for o; and by ſubſti- 
tuting given numbers for the ratio of re- 
fraction, the bigger for , and the leſſer 

for 2, it is adapted to lens's of any given 
ſubſtances. | 
Before the diſcovery of the law of refrac- 
tion, according to the given ratio of the 
lines of incidence and refraction of any 
given magnitudes, opticians could only 
conſider the refractions of ſuch rays as 
fel! almoſt perpendicularly upon the re- 
fracting ſurfaces, where the angles of in- 
cidence and refraction being but ſmall, 
were known by experience to be nearly 
in a given ratio to each other, and theſe 
rays they found would all belong to one 
focus pretty nearly. But Dr. Barrow 
obſerving that the ſeveral ſmall portions 
of a large pencil of rays flowing trom a 
given focus, would diverge atter refrac- 
tion or reflection from ſeveral different 
foci, according as they fell with differ- 
ent obliquities upon the ſeveral parts of a 
ſpherical ſurface, and being of opinion 
that the eye receiving a certain ſmall por- 
tion of thele rays, would judge the ob- 
ject to appear in the place from which 
they deverged, and conſequently to ap- 
pear in different 2 according as the 
eye received a different portion, took oc- 
caſion from thence to determine theſe 
places geometrically by means of the law 
of refraction, then newly diſcovered ; and 
conſequently to handle the ſubje& of di- 
optrics and catoprics, in a more extenſive 
manner than any writer had then done. 
The foci of rays obliquely refracted and 
reflected, have alſo been touched upon by 
Sir Iſaac Newton in his optical lectures, 
in order to determine the diameters and 
breadths of the rainbows, and to make 
way for his admirable theorems concern- 
ing the ſeparations of heterogeneal rays. 
The reader, therefore, defrous of being 
fully inſtructed in the determinations of 
the toci of rays falling with any degrees of 
obliquity upon any number of refleting 
and refracting ſurfaces of any fort, may 
conſult the above- mentioned writers, as 
allo Pr. Smith's opties, book 2. ch. 9. 
and the remarks on that chap er, where 
the chief diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac and Dr. 
Earr aw 
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\ Barrow are not only comprehended, but Fok rox NARIUM, a fœtid ſtench of tie 


made much more general, by ſhewing 
that the relation of the focus's of incident 
and emergent rays, to the focus's of pa- 
rallel rays coming contrary ways is al- 
ways the ſame, atter any number of ob- 
lique refractions or reflections, as when 
a pencil of rays is but once refracted or 
reflected at the vertex of a ſingle ſurtace. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horles, or 
other cattle. In ſome places, hay and 
ſtraw, mingled together, is peculiarly de- 
nominated fodder. 

FODDER, in the civil law, is uſed for a 
prerogative that the prince has, to be pro- 
vided of corn and other meats for his 
horſes, by the ſubjects, in his warlike ex- 
peditions. 

PODDER, in — a meaſure contain- 
ing twenty-two hundred and an half 
weight, though in London but twenty 
hundred weight. ; 

FODINA, in anatomy, the labyrinth of the 
ear, See the article EAR. 

FOECES and Foce uLA. See the articles 
FACES and FECULA. 

FOECIALES, or FECIALESs, in roman 
antiquity. See the article FECIALES. 


* FOECUNDITY, or FEcunxnity, the 


_ ſame with fertility. See FERTILITY. 

FOENICULUM, ſennel, in botany, agrees 
in characters with anethum or dill. See 
the articles DILL and FENNEL. 

FOENUGREEK, num grecum, in bo- 
tany, is called by Linnæus trigonella. 
See the article TRIGONELLA. 
The figure of fœnugrcek- ſeed is ſingular, 
being irregularly rhomboidal, conſide- 
rably thick, with a line or depreſſion run- 
ning obliquely from one of the oppoſite 
angles to the other. It is of a pale-yel- 
lowiſh colour, and of an extremely tough 
and firm texture. It is of a ſtrong and 
agreeable ſmell, and of a faint naulcous 
taſte. We have it from Germany. 
Feenugreek is uſed externally on many 
occaſions by way of cataplaim or fomen - 
tation; being emollient and diſcutient in 
a great degree, and found to, give great 
relief in pains, bruiſes, &c. It is ſome- 
times alto an ingredient in emollient 
clyiters, where anodynes and carmina- 
tives are requiied, without too much 
pungency. It is allo an ingredient in the 
ointment of marſh- mallows, and {tome 
other ſhop-compolitions ; but is never 
given internally. 

FUETOR, in medicine, ſtinking or fœtid 


effluvia, ariſing from the body, or any 


part thereot. 
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noſtrils, ariſing from a deep ulcer within 
the noſe, the cauſe of which, according 
to Galen, is a ſharp humour falling from 
the brain upon the mamillary proceſſes, 
See the article ULCER. 

This is one of the cauſes for which mar. 
riage might, in former times, be an. 
nulled. 


FOETOR OR1s, a term uſed by medica] 


writers to _— that bad ſmell in the 
mouth, uſually, tho' often improperly, 
called a ſtinking breath. : 
This is a malady ariſing in different caſes 
from very different cauſes, as from the 
ſcurvy, and particularly from that lpecies 
of it which affects the mouth, and is 
thereſore called ſtomocace; from the 
french pox ; from an ulceration, whether 
imple or fiſtulous, in the lungs, which i; 
the caſe in conſumptions; from ulcers in 
the mouth; from a caries or rottennel 
of the teeth, or from any other impurity 
of them; from crudities in the ſtomach, 
ariſing from a bad digeſtion ; and parti. 
cularly from a weakneſs about the leſt 
orifice of the ſtomach, from which part of 
the fortid vapour will often arile in very 
great abundance. 
According to the different cauſes of this 
diſorder, it requires a very different me- 
thod of cure; in caſes where it depends 
on the ſcurvy, pox, or other diſealcs, then 
thoſe diſeaſes are to be attacked by the 
proper medicines, See SCURYY, Pox, 
&c. 
When it ariſes from a carious tooth, 
there is no other cure for it but drawing 
the tooth, When the impurities of the 
teeth occaſion it, the cleaning them p1oves 
a cure. | 

FOE T Us, in phyſiology, denotes the child 
while it is contained in the mother's 
womb, but particularly after 1: is formed, 
till which time it is more properly called 
embryo. See the article GENERATION, 

Formation of a FOETUS. The formation 
of the bones in a foetus, is very gradual 
and regularly performed. In the fal 
two months, there is nothing of a bony 
natwie in the whole, After this, the 
hardnels of the parts, where the priacipal 
bones are to be ſituated, becomes, by de- 
orees, perceptible. Dr. Keikring de- 
ſcribes the progrels of the offification from 
{keletons, which he had prepared from 
ſoctules of two months, and thence up o 
nine. In the firſt two months, or to the 
end of that time, there appears not 2ny 
thing bony, After this, in the 27 oy 

our 
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fourth months, the ſeveral parts, one af- 
ter another, acquire their bony nature. 
In the firſt ſtages, every tning is mem- 
branous, where the bones are to be: 
theſe, by degrees, tranlmigrate into car- 
tilages, and from theſe, by the lame lort 
of change continued, the bones them- 
ſelves are by degrees formed. All this 
is done by nature, by ſuch flow, though 
ſuch certain progreſſions, that the nicelt 
eye can never ſee it doing, though it caſily 
ſces it when done. | | 
Foetuſes increaſe proportionably leſs, the 
longer they continue un the womb, Mau- 
riceau precends, that the increaſe of a 
fxtus is lixty-four times its own weight 
in triple the time. Thus, he lays, that, 
at the birth, a child weighs twelve pounds, 
of ſixteen ounces each; at the three 
montas, it weighs three ounces ; at one 
month, 3. of a drachm ; and at ten days, 
lets than half a grain. n 
fratomy of a FOET US. In the examina- 
tion of the foetus intire, we firlt oblerve 
the membianes ſurrounding it ia the ute- 
rus, as in an egg, the exterior of theſe is 
the chorion; the interior, or ſecond mem- 
brane, is the amnios; and a third, tho 
its exiltence is dilputed in human ſubjects, 
is the aliantois, dee the articles CHORLON, 
Auxlos, and ALLANTOIS. 
After the membranes including the foe- 


en tus, we are next to examine the placenta, 
he the number of which, in human lubjects, 
I. anſwers to that of the ſcetuies. See the 
article PLACENTA. 
th, After the placenta, we are to obſerve the 
ng umbilical veſſels of the toetus, which, at- 
the ter the birth, degenerates into ligaments, 
ves See UMBILICAL and ARTERY. 2 
Another part belonging to the umbilical 
wid velſels oblervable in the human foetus, is 
er's the tuniculus umbilicalis, or navel-itring. 
ied, See the articte NAVEL-STRING. 
lcd The more effential differences between 
ON, the human foetus and an adult, conhder- 
tion ing the tous not only as yet encloted 
qual within the womb, but as newly come 
Fin from it, are as follows. 2 | 
on In the abdomen, the umbilical vein and 
the arteries of the navel, and the canalis ve- 
cipal volus in the liver, are in the feœtus open 
de- | and pervious; in adults, they are con- 
ow racted and ſolid. The liver is very 
from large, the ſtomach is filled with a gluti- 
from nous fluid, and the larger inteſtines, and 
up to often the ilium alſo, with the f:eces called 
o the meconium. The renes ſuccenturiati, are 
t any larger in the fœtus than in adults. The 
and kigneys themtclves are not ſinooth and 
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even on the furface, as in adults, but un- 
equal, and in ſome meaſure reſemble 
thoſe of a calf, The urinary bladder is 
of a longer ſhape, and extends almoſt to 
the navel. The hymen in a female fœ- 
tus, is very plain and obvious. In the 
thorax, belides a peculiar fluid, found as 
well in this cavity as in the abdomen, 
the gland thymus is larger than it is in 
adults. The lungs, as they have never 
yet been inflated by breathing, are collap- 
ſed, and of a biackiſh colour; and if 
thrown into water they ſink in it, con- 
trary to what is the cale in thoſe in adults. 
In the heart, the foramen ovale between 
the left and right auricle, and the canalis 
arterioſus, between the pulmonary ar- 
tery and the aorta, are open, to ſerve for 
a peculiar circulation in the fetus, which 
has not yet breathed ; and there is in the 
inferior trunk of the vena cava, near the 
heart, a remarkable valve, called by Che- 
ſelden in his anatomy, valvula nobilis. 
See the article VALVE. 

In the head, belides its great ſize in pro- 
portion to the body, we are to obſerve, 
that the oſſa cranii are in ſeveral places 
diltant trom one another, eſpecially at the 
tontanclla ; and that the ſutures are 
wanting. The brain alſo is ſofter than 
in adults. The teeth are alſo imperſe&, 
and not rooted in the gums ; they lie hid 
or buried under the gums, to appear at 
a more advanced period. The meatus 
auditorius is not yet perſect in them; 
and in the foetus, whilſt it is in the womb, 
is entirely cloled up by a peculiar meme 
brane, which is continuous with the epi- 
dermis, and which naturally diſappeats 
after delivery. The bones of the whole 
body, excepting only a very few, are ei - 
ther ſoft or yet abſolutely imperte& : 
tome of them are merely cartilaginons, 
and the articulations are aot at that time 
perſected. 


This, in the firſt months, and even in the 
middle ones, is perfectly uncertain ; but 
n the latter months, it is more regular; 
in theſe it ĩs uſually in a poſture like that 
of ſitting, and its head and neck are bent 
downwards ; its knees are raiſed up to- 
wards its cheeks; and its heels drawn 
up to its buttocks. Its hands are uſual 
hanging down, and embrace the feet. 
little time before the delivery, it uſually 
changes its poſition, in ſuch a manner, 
that its head falls towards the mouth of 
the womb, and its buttocks and feet are 
turned upwards, Frequently, however, 
1 
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it: varies during the whole time of the 
pregnancy ſrom the common rule, and 
at the very inſtant of the delivery, its 
head: does-not preſent itſelf, but is turned 
to one ſide, or to ſome other part of the 
womb. 
For the excluſion of the foetus from the 
uterus, ſee the article DELIVERY, 
Nutrition of the Fog rus. How the nutri- 
tion of the foetus is performed, is diſputed 
among the learned. Heiſter is of opi- 
nion, that the nutrition of the foetus, 
during the firlt months, while the organs 
of concottion is not yet formed, is pro- 
bably effected by means of the navel- 
firing alone. But in the more advanced 
ſtate of the foetus, in the latter months, 
that great anatomiſt ſuppoſes, that it is 
alſo nouriſhed by the mouth, by means 
of a ſoft and * glutinous fluid 
that ſurrounds it, and which is probably 
ſecreted from the amnios. In ſupport of 
this opinion he obſerves, 1. That a fluid 
fimilar to that of the amnios, is found in 
the mouth, the eſophagus, and the ſto- 
mach, not only of the human foetus, but 
in that of quadrupeds. 2. That this 
fluid is alſo found in the ſmall guts of the 
feetus, but altered and digeſted. 3. That 
there are alſo found in the larger inteſ- 
tines real ſæces, called meconium : ſome- 
times the whole ilium is full of theſe, 
4. That in the firſt months, there is a 
great quantity of this fluid ſurrounding 
the foetus ; but in the latter months, there 
is but very little of it, and the conſump- 
tion of it is not eaſily accounted for any 
other way, than by its being ſwallowed 
by the foetus. 5. That the Niquid itſelf 
is ſo extremely proper for the nutrition of 
the feetus, that a more fit one could not 
have been formed or deſired. 6. That 
it ſeems to be continually preſſed into the 
mouth, ceſophagus, and ſtomach of the 
fœtus, by the perpetual renitency of the 
uterus-itlelf, and by the preſſure of the 
muſcles of the abdomen, and of the am- 
nt air. 
Ir. Gibſon, in the Medica! Eſſays of 
5 has lately adopted this opi- 
nion as the moſt probable. Hippocrates, 


among the antients, was of opinion, that 


the fœtus was nouriſhed both by the 
mouth and by the umbilical veſſels. He 
maintains, that the child, in the womb, 
with its lips compreſſed together, attrafts 
nouriſhment ; for which he aſſigns this 
reaſon, that, unleſs the child had ſucked 
in utero, it neither could depoſit excre- 
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ment, nor know how to fuck ſo ſoon 31 
it was born. 
On the other hand, Dr. Monro, of Edin. 
burgh, is of opinion, that the ſœtus in 
viviparous animals, is nouriſhed by the 
navel alone. He has 3 a curious 
in the Medical 
Eſſays, where he obſerves, 1. That the 
foetus is capable of receiving its whole 
nouriſhment by the umbilical vein alone 
whereas no fœtus can ſubſiſt without the 
umbilical veſſels. 2. That the liquor of 
the amnios is ill calculated in its natural 


ſtate for the food of a fetus, and become; 


altogether unfit food in morbid caſes, ;, 
That it is highly improbable, that 3 
creature ſhould furniſh its ſubſiſtence out 
of its own body, which muſt be the caſe, 
if the fartus ſeeds on the liquor of the 
amnios. 4. That it cannot be infer::d 
from any reſemblance of the liquor of the 
ſtomach and amnios, nor from any other 
appearances, that the liquor of the am- 
nios is ever ſent down into the ſtomach. 
5. That no direct proof can be had of 
the liquor of the amnios being preſſed or 
fwallowed down, but, on the contrary, 
all circumſtances make it probable, that 
it does not go down. 6. That all the 
phænomena of a feetus can moſt rea(on- 
ably be accounted for, without ſuppoſing 
the liquor of the amnios to be any part 
of its food: hence he thinks it reaſonabie 
to exclude the mouth from the office of 
conveying the aliment of the fœtuies of 
viviparous animals, and to believe that 
all their nouriſhment is conveyed by the 
veſſels. See Medical Eſſays, vol. II. 
page 102, ſeq. 

r. Monro has, in theſe eſſays, given ſeve- 
ral other curious obſervations relating to 
the queſtion about the nutrition of fœtuſes 
of viviparous animals: he has alſo conli- 
dered the nouriſhment of plants in a fe- 
tus · ſtate, and ſhewn the analogy there is 
between theſe and the animal fœtuſes. 
To fix the analogy between animals and 
prone he obſerves that the former may 

e ſaid to remain in the ſtate of a fc-rus, 
ſo long as the young creature is ſolely 
nouriſhed by liquors furniſhed by the 
uterus of the parent ; and plants are to 
be conſidered as fertuſes only, while the 
ſeed is ripening, and before the earth, 
water, moiſture of the air, &c. have com- 
municated immediately any matter for its 
increaſe. Medical Eſfays, val, II. page 
201. ſeg. 


To the queſtion, Whence feetuſes — 
cir 
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their red blood? Dr. Mohr anſwers, 
that fœtuſes in viviparous animals, have 
their red blood from the ſame ſource that 
chickens in the egg have theirs, which 
can be no other than the action of their 
heart, and of the veſſels in their body and 


ſecundines. . 


While fœtuſes continue in the womb, 


their muſcles commonly act by their na- 
tural contraction, or the foetus is ſaid to 
be in a ſtate of ſleeping: but ſometimes, 
when itz eaſe or prelervation requires a 
change of ſituation, it ſeems to perform 
ſome voluntary-motions which are called 
ſtirrings. The human tcetus is generally 
ſuppoſed to be animated about the end of 
the ſixth, or beginning of the ſeventh week 
after conception; - though it is ſeldom felt 
to ſtir, till towards the middle ot the time 
ot geltatigns 
Reſpiratia a ſdems to be the great act by 
which the change is made in animals, 
trom the ſtate of foetus, to that of mo- 
tion, ſenſation, and the other qualities 
of animal lite in their larger degree. 
Mr. Duyerney obſerved this in the foetus 
of a common inake : he broke the egg ot 
one of theſe animals, at a time when it 
vas juſt ready for hatching, and the 
young ſnake fell out, rolled in a ſpiral, 
at firit quite ſtiff and motionleſs; but it: 
had no ſooner breathed three or four 
times, than it began to perform al! the 
motions of animal lite, in the molt 
nimble and active manner. See the ar- 
ticle RESPIRATION. 
Hippocrates and ſome learned modern 
- phylicians ſuppoſe, that a foetus reſpires 
in the womb ; but it ſeems very difficult 
to conceive how air ſhould traverſe the 
body of the mother, - and the teguments 
of the child ; and fince- nature hath in 
new- born infants contrived peculiar tem- 
porary veſſels, that the blood may circu- 
late through other paſſages than it does 
in the ſame individuals, when they come 
to have the free uſe of their lungs, it is 
improbable that the foetus in the womb 
ſhould properly reipire. 
The ſymptoms of the human foetus be- 
ing dead in the womb, the reaſons which 
may occaſion, it, the accidents which at- 
tend it, and the-methods of preventing it, 
and remedying the conſequences thereof, 
as alſo the various ways of expelling it, 
may de ſeen under the articles ABOR - 
TION, CONCEPTION, DELIVERY, Sc. 
For the circulation of the blood, as per- 
formed in the fœtus, ſee CIRCULATION, 


700, or Misr, a meteor conſiſting of 
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meet with cold enough to condenfe them 
gravity is, by that means, encreaſed ; 


ing, and return back, either in form of 


mixt with ſulphureous exhalations, which 


FOGAGE, in the foreſt law, is rank graſs 
FOGARES, a town of Franfilvania, thirty 
FOGO, one of the Cape-Verd-iſlands, ſub- 


FOIL, among glaſs-grinders, a ſheet of 


Foil, among jewellers, a thin leaf of me- 
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groſs vapoure, floating near the ſurface of 
ee 

Miſts, according to lord Bacon, are im- 
perfect condenſations of the air, conſiſting 
of a large proportion of the air, and a 
ſmall one of the aqueous vapour; and theſe 
happen in the winter, about the change of 
the weather, from froſt to thaw,, or from 
tha to froſt: but in the ſummer and the 
ſpring, from the expanſion of the dew. , 
If the vapours, which,are railed plen- 
tifully from the earth®and waters, either 
by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, do, at 
their firlt entrance into the atmoſphere, 


to a conſiderable degree, their ſpecific 
and ſo they will be Ropped from aſcend- 


dew, or drizzJing rain; or remain ſuſ- 
pended fomstime in the form of a fog. 
Vapours may be ſeen on the high grounds 
as well as the low, bu more eſpecially 
about marſhy places: they are eatily dit- 
ſipated by the wind, as alſo by the heat 
of the ſun : they continue longeſt in the 
loweſt grounds, becauſe thele places con- 
tain moſt moiſture, and are leaſt expoſed 
to the action of the wind. 

Hence we may eaſily conceive, that fogs 
are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt 
region of the air ; as clouds are no other 
than fogs, raiſed on high. See CLoup. 
When fogs ſtink, then the vapours are 


imell ſo. Objects viewed through fogs, 
appear larger and more remote than 
through the common air. Mr, Boyle 
obſerves, that upon the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and the moſt maritime parts of 
the Eait-Indies, there are, notwithſtand- 
ing the heat of the climate, aunual fogs 
ſo thick, as to occalion thole of other na- 
tions who reſide there, and even the more 
tender part of the natives, to keep their 
houles cloſe ſhut up. 


not eaten up in ſummer. 

miles north-eaſt of Hermanitac, 
ject to Portugal, 

tin, with quickfilver or the like, laid on 
the backſide of a looking-glals, to make 
it reflect. See the articles FoLtaTiNG 


and LOOKING-GLASS. 


tal placed under a precious (tone, in or- 
der to make it look tranſparent, and give 
8 B it 
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FOLCLAND and Fol cuorr. 


FOL 


it ay agreeable different colour, either 
deep or pale: thus, if you want a ſtone 
to be of a pale colour, put a foil of that 
colour under it; or if you would have it 
deep, lay a dark one under it. 

Theſe foils are made either of copper, 
gold, or gold and ſilver together: the 
copper foils are commonly known by the 
name of nuremberg or german foils; they 
are prepared as —_ procure the 
thinneſt copper-plates you can get; beat 
theſe plates gently upon a well poliſhed 
anvil, with a poliſhed hammer, as thin as 
poſſible; and placing them between two 
lron- plates as thin as writing-paper, heat 
them in the fire; then boil the toils, in a 
pipkin, with equal quantities of tartar 


and ſalt, conſtantly ſtirring them till by 


boiling they become white; after which, 
taking them out, and drying them, give 
them another hammering, till they are 


made fit for your purpoſe : however, care 
muſt be taken not to give the foils too 

much heat, for fear of melting, nor muſt 
they be too long boiled, for fear of at- 


tracting too much ſalt, 


The manner of poliſhing theſe foils is as 
follows: take a plate of the beſt copper, 


one foot long and about five or ſix inches 
wide, poliſhed to the greateſt perfection; 
bend this to a long convex, faſten it up- 
on a half roll, and fix it to a bench or 
table; then take ſome chalk, waſhed as 


clean as poſlible, and filtred through a 


fine linnen-cloth, till it be as fine as you 
can make it ; and having laid ſome there- 
of on the roll, and wetted the copper all 


over, lay your foils upon it, and with a 


. ſtone and the chalk, poliſh 
our foils till they are as bright as a look - 
ing glaſs; after which they muſt be dried, 
and laid up ſecure from duſt. 


FOILING, among huntſmen, the footing 


and treading of a deer, that is on the graſs 
and ſcarce viſible, 
See the 


articles FOLKLAND and FOLKMOTE. 


FOLD-NET, * 2 a ſort of net 
I 


with which ſmall birds are taken in the 
night, of which there are two ſorts ; the, 
leaſt may be managed by one man only, 
but the greateſt maſt be carried by two, 
and uſed thus: let the net be fixed on both 
ſides to two ſtrong, ſtraight, and light poles 
about twelve feet long, each man holding 
one of them; let there be one behind 
them, at the diſtance of two yards, to 
carrylights: the nets muſt be carried be- 
tween the wind and the birds, which all 


naturally rooſt on their perches with their 
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breaſts againſt the wind]; by reaſon of this, 
he that beats the buſhes on the other ſide 
of the hedge, will drive them out tha: 
way towards the light. 

FOLDAGE, the liberty of penning ſueep 

by vight. See the article FALDAGE. 

FOLDING ef Deep. In ſome places they 

Aet their fold with ſeveral partitions, ang 
put, the wedders, ewes, and lambs ſepa- 
rate by themſelves. It is not good to 
fold them in rainy weather : and, as it 
is the opinion of ſome huſbandmen that 
urine of ſheep heats, helps, and comforts 
the land as much or rather more than 
their dung does, they cauſe all the ſheey 
in the fold to be raiſed before they let 

them go out, and go about the ſides uf 
the fold with a dog; for commonly when 
ſheep ſee a dog come nigh. them, they 
will dung and tale. 

FOLIA, among botaniſts, particularly ſig- 
nify the leaves of plants; thoſe of floy- 
ers being — by the word petal, 
See the article PETAL. 

FOLIACEUM EXPANSUM, in anatomy, 
a term applied to the extreme part of the 
fallopian tube, nex the ovary, which is 
expanded like the mouth of a trumpet, 

and ſurrounded with a fort of fringe, 
vee the article FALLOPIAN TUBE, 

FOLIAGE, a cluſter or aſſemblage « 
flowers, leaves, branches, @&c. 

FOLIAGE is particularly uſed for the re- 

reſentations of ſuch flowers, leaves, 
— rinds, Sc. whether natural or 
artificial, as are uſed for enrichments on 
capitals, friezes, pediments, Cc. 

FOLIATE, in the higher geometry, 3 
name given by Mr, de Moivre to a curve 
of the ſecond order, expreſſed by tlie 
equation x3 4y3 =axy ñ being a lpeciesot 
defective hyperbolas with one aſvmptote, 
and conſiſting of two infinite legs crofling 

one another, and forming a ſort of leaf. 

FOLIATING of looking-glaſſes, the ſpread- 
ing the plates over, after they are poliſt- 
ed, with quickſilver, c. in order to re- 
flect the image. It is performed thus : 3 
thin blotting paper is ſpread on the t?ble, 
and ſprinkled with fine chalk ; and then 

a fine lamina or leaf of tin, gs foil, 
is laid over the r 3, upon this mercu- 
ry is poured, ke pry 1$ 4 be diſtributed 
equally over the leaf with &hare's foot, 
or cotton: over this is laid a clean paper, 
and over that the glaſs- plate, which is 
preſſed down with the right-hand, and 
the paper drawn gently out with the left: 
| this being done, the plate is covered with 


A thicker paper, and loaden with a greate! 
weight, 


= 
a= 
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. weight, that the ſuperfluous mercury may 
be driven out, and the tin adhere more 
cloſely to the glats. When it 1s dried, 
the weight 1s removed, and the looking- 
glaſs is complete. 
Some add an ounce of marcaſite, melt- 
ed by the fire; and, left the mercury 
ſhould evaporate in ſmoke, pour it into 
cold water; and when cooled, ſqueeze 
through a cloth, or through leather. 
Some add a quarter of an ounce of tin 
and lead to the marcaſite, that the glaſs 
may dry the ſooner. ; 
FOL!ATING of globe looking-glaſſes, is done 
as follows: take five ounces of quick - 
ſilver, and one ounce of biſmuth ; of lead 
and tin, half an ounce each : firſt put the 
lead and tin into fuſion, then put in the 
bifmuth, and when you perccive that in 
fuſion too, let it ſtand till it is almoſt 
cold, and pour the quickſilver into it: 
after this, take the, glats-globe, which 
muſt be very clean, and the inhde free 
from duſt ; make a paper-funnel, which 
put into the hole of the globe, as near to 
the glals as you can, ſo that the amal- 
is gam, when you pour it in, may not ſplaſh, 
and cauſe the glaſs to be full of ſpots ; 


ge. pour it in gently, and move it about, ſo 
that the amalgam may touch every where, 
of It you find the amalgam begin to 'be 
curdly and fixed, then hold it over a 
re- gentle fire, and it will eaſily flow again. 
wes, And if you find the amalgam too thin, 
al or add a little more lead, tin, and biſ- 
$ on muth to it, The finer and' clearer your 
globe is, the better will the looking- 
y, I glaſs be. 
cure Dr. Shaw obſerves, that this operation has 
7 the conſiderable advantages, as being per- 
ies ot formable in the cold, and that it is not 
ptote, attended with the danger of poiſonous 
ofling tumes from arſenic, or other unwholſome 
leaf. matters, uſually employed for this pur- 
wead- poſe : beſides, how far it is applicab e to 
oliſh- the more commodious foliating of the 
to re- common looking-glaſſes, and other ſpe- 
us: 2 culums, he thinks, may deſerve to be 
table, conſidered, 
d then WF FOLIATION, a term uſed by ſome bota- 
d foil, niſts to denote the corolla, or flower-" 
mercu- leaves* See FLOWER and COROLLA. 
-ibuted WW FOLIGNO, or FuL1icno. See Ful1Gno, 
s foot, FOLIO, in merchants books, denotes a 
paper, Page, or rather both the right and left 
hich is hand pages, theſe being expreſſed by the 
jd, and lame figure, and correlponding to each 
e left: other. See Boox. 
ed with Forio, among printers and bookſellers, the 
greater largeſt form of books, when each ſheet is 
weight, 
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ſo printed, that it may be bound up in 
two leaves only. | 
This form is only uſed in large works ; 
and even, in theſe, the quarto or. octavo 
forms are much more handy. | 

FOLIUM, Lear, among-botanifts, See 
the article LEAF. 

FOLIUM INDICUM, INDIAN LEAF, in the 
materia medica, is an oblong, tmooth, 
and pointed leaf, of a grateful ſmell. 
They agree in virtues with ſpikenard, and- 
are to be choſen freſh and greeniſh, They 
are the produce of a ſpecies of cinna-- 
mon. See the article CINNAMON. 

FoLIUM BRANCHIARUM, among ichthyo- 
logiſts, the leaf of the gills, See G1LLs5. 

FOLK.LAND, in antient law-writers, the 
fame with copyhold. See CopynoLD. 

FOLEMOTE, or FOLCMOTE, according 
to Kennet, was the common-council of 
all the inhabitants of a city, town, or 
borough : though Spelman will have the 
folkmote to have been a fort of annual 
parliament or convention of the biſhops, 
thanes, aldermen, -and freemen on every 
May-day. Dr. Brady, on the contrary, 
tells us, that it was an inferior court, 
held before the king's reeve, or his ſteward, 
every month, to do folk right. AE 

FOLK. STONE, a market-town of Kent, 
ſix miles welt of Dover. 

FOLLICLE, folliculzs, among botaniſts, 
denotes a kind of ſeed-veſlel, like the 
conceptaculum. See CONCEPTACULUM. 

FOLLICULUS FELLI1s, the GALL-BLAD- 
DER. See the article GALL-BLADDER. 

FOMAHANT, in aftronomy, a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation aqua · 
rius. See the article AQUARIUS. 

FOMENTA TION, in medicine, the bath - 

ing any part of the body with a conve- 

nient liquor; which is uſually a de- 
coction of herbs, water, wine, or milk; 
and the applying of bags ſtuffed with 
herbs and other ingredients, which is 
commoly called dry fomentation. 

Fomentations differ in little elſe from em- 

brocations, but that they are moſtly made 

with aqueous menſtruums, are more ex- 
tenſive in their manner of application, and 
are aſſiſted by actual heat, and hot woollen 

cloths : add to this, that 2 

when general, or applied to every 0 

the 5 are ca 4 baths, . 

ticle BATH and EMBROCATION, 

According to ſome, a fomentation is on- 

> liquid epithem, applied hot. See 

article EPITHEM. 

Fomentations are to be looked on as 

tial bathings, applied only to a diſeaſed 
IB 2 part, 


F ON 
part, on which they have much the ſame 
effect as bathing has on the whole body. 
See the article BATHING. 
FONCEAU, in the manege, the ſame with 
chaperon. See CHAPERON. 
FOND, a city and biſhop's ſee of Naples, 
in the province of Lavoro, about thirty- 
five miles north-weſt of Capua: eaſt 
long. 14* 20, and north lat. 419 35 
FONT), among eccleſiaſtical writers, a large 
baſon, in which water is kept for the 
baptizing of infants, or other perſons. 
It 1s fo called probably becauſe baptiſm 
was uſually performed among the primi- 
tive chriſtians at ſprings or fountains. In 
r of time the font came to be uſed, 
ing placed at the lower end of the 
church, to intimate, perhaps, that bap- 
tiſm is the rite of admiſſion into the chri- 
ſtian church. 
By the canons of the church of England, 
every church is to have a font made of 
ſtone; becauſe, ſays Durandus, the wa- 
ter which typified baptiſm in the wilder- 
nels, flowed from a rock; or rather, be- 
cauſe Chriſt is in ſcripture called the cor- 
ner-ſ{tone, and the rock. See BapTISu.. 
FONT, or Fouxr, amgng printers. See 
the article FOUNT. g , 
FONTAINE, a town of Hainalt, fifteen 
miles eaſt of Mons. 
FONT AINEBLEAU, a village of the ile 
of France, about thirty miles louth-ealt 
of Paris; remarkable for an elegant royal 
. palace. ip | 
FONTANELLA, in anatomy, the qua- 
. | drangular aperture, between the os fron- 
tis and oſſa ſincipitis, in infants juſt born, 
which is alſo called fons pulſatilis. 
FoxTANELL&, in furgery, the lame with 
fonticulus. See FONTICULUS. 
FONTARABIA, a port- town of Spain, 
in.thg province of Biſcay, twenty miles 
weſt vf Bayonne: welt lon, 1935, and 
2 north lat. 43* 20, 
FONTENAYLE, a town of Orleanois, in 
France, about torty-fix miles weſt of Poi- 


. &hers, 24 ; 2446 

FONTENOY, a town of Hainalt, ſituated 

three miles ſouth-eaſt of Tournay. 
FONTEVRAUD, or Order of FoxrE- 
.- YRAUD, a religious order inſtituted 
: Abgut.ths latter end of the XIth century. 
By the rules of this order the nuns were 
to keep ſilencę for ever, and their faces to 
che always. covered with theix veils ; and 
-. the,monks wore, a leathern,, girdle, at 

** which hung a knife and ſheath... . 
FQON ILCULUS, or Fon rANELLA, in ſur- 
„ gerx, an iſſue, ſeton, or {mall ulcer made 
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in various parts of the body, in order ts 

to eliminate the latent corruption out of 

it. See Issuk, SETON, Sc. 
FONTINALIA, in roman antiquity, 2 


religious feaſt celebrated on Odiober 
in honour of the nymphs of wells and 
fountains. The ceremony conſiſted in 
throwing noſegays into the fountains, 
and putting crowns of flowers upon the 
wells. Scaliger, however, in his con- 
jectures upon Varro, takes this not t0 
have been a feaſt in honour ot fountaic: 
in general, but of the fountain which had 
a temple at Rome, near the Porta Cape. 
na, called from thence Fort Fontinalis. 
FONTINALIS, in botany, a genus « 
the eryptogamia claſs of moſſes; the mal 
flower is almoſt ſeſſile in the alx of the 
leaves; the anthera is roundiſh, with a 
open mouth, and covered with calvpirz, 
FOOD implies whatever aliments ae taken 
into the body, to nouriſh it. Sce Dikr, 
DRINK, ALIMENT, &c. 
As the health of the human body evident. 
ly depends upon the quantity and qual 
ty of the blood and juices, it is plain that 
all thoſe aliments which preterve and 
maintain a juſt temperament and a due 
quantity of theſe are beneficial to health; 
and that ſuch as have a contrary tenden- 
cy are to be reckoned unwholeſome. As 
to the nature of food with reipect to man- 
kind in general, ſome is of a good juicy, 
and ſome of a bad juice; the firſt gene- 
rates pure blood; the other bile, or an 
atrabilious humour. Moreover, ior 
forts of food are eaſy of concoction, others 
difficult: ſome looſen the belly, oth 
bind it: and every fort is {aid to be cn: 


13. 


dued with ſome peculiar vine or pro- 


erty, the reaſons of which are founded 
in nature, 

As the blood, the nutritive juice, and in 
general all the parts of the body ant 
made up of three elements, wiz. of ore 
which is ſulphureous, oily, and inflam- 
mable ; of one of an earthy, ſubtile, 4. 
| kaline nature; and of one of an aquecus 
nature: ſo the ſeveral kinds and virtue 
of food may be moſt commodiauſly te. 
.. duced to theſe three claſſes; and alments 
of theſe three ſeveral qualicies, duly mi. 
ed with one another, afford a proptl 

- nouriſhment for the human body. 
The fleſh of animals, - eſpecially wht 
roaſted, affords the body its principal lup- 
ply of the ſulphureous part; but it 150 
be obſerved, that wild animals are pit. 
ferable in this: reſpe& to the tame and 


domeſtic kind, becauſe their oils and (al! 


185 
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the aliments which furniſh the blood with 
its humid parts, of animals, fiſh ; and ot 
vegetables, pot-herbs, the milder roots, 
and ſome {ſummer-truits are reckoned the 
rincipal. To the third claſs, which 
ſupplies the blood with its fixed and earthy 
parts, belong all kinds of grains, as the 
leveral ſorts of bread, rice, peas, beans, 
lentils, cheſnuts, almonds, cacao, cheele, 
Sc. From what has been faid, it will 
appear that all iuch aliments as are of a 
mild quality, and reſemble the chyle and 
blood; are fit for nouriſhment 3 that 
all fuch food as either recedes from, or 
is quite oppoſite to the nature of the chyle 
and blood, is unfit for nouriſhing the 
parts; that all food in which there is 
too much of an acid, is improper for 
nouriſhment, becauſe milk and blood will 
not mix with an acid, which is in | op- 
poſite to their natures, and induces“ co- 
agulation of the circulating juices; that 
all falts, and all foods too highly falted, 
mult be unfit for nouriſhment, becauſe no 
{alt whatever can be mixed with the blood, 
chyle, and milk; and laſtly, that the free 
ule of ſpirits mult be very detrimental both 
to health and nouriſhment, becaute blood 
and chyle never incorporate with ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, but rather ſeparate from 
them. 
Foods proper for preſerving health ought 
not only to contain a laudable juice, but 
ſhould likewiſe be caſily diſſolved by the 
ſtomach : hence tt is plain, that all thoſe 
kinds of food, which on account of the 
cloſeneſs and compactneſs of their texture, 
are with difficulty diſſolved, are for that 
very reaſon leis conducive to health. Again, 
as it is neceſſary to the performance of 
the office of nutrition, that the ſmall 
mouths of the internal rough coat of the 
inteſtines abſorb the chyle, and convey it 
to the blood, none of thoſe foods which 
either obſtruct or too much corrugate its 


mouths, can be uſed, without in ſome 


meaſure injuring health. And as the ef- 
fete maſs of foods, drained and exhauſt- 
ed by the ſeparation of the chyle from it, 
ought by the expanſive and contractive 
motion of the inteſtines, to be thrown off 
from them; it muſt of courſe follow, that 
all thoſe foods are prejudicial to health, 
which either paſs through the inteſtines 
with difficulty, ſtop their motions, or 
weaken their tone and impair their ſtrength 
by ſuppreſſing excretion, fo neceſſary to 
health, This characteriſtic of unwhole- 


ſomenels belongs to all aſtringent, mouldy, 
. . 8 
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glutinous, viſcid, auſtere foods, to all 
unripe fummer-fruits, and in general ta 
all ſuch aliments as are eaſily reducible to 
a firm coagulum, which, by adhering 
immoveahly to the coats of the inteſtines, 
and incruſtating the orifices of their ſmall 
abſorbent veſſels, occaſion copious flatu- 
lencies and ſpaſms. The unwholeſome- 
neſs of foods is alfo to he eſtimated from 
their impairing the fermen tative and ſo- 
lutive powers of the ſtomach, ſince by 
that means crudities are generated. Up- 
on the whole, however, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that for different intentions, dif- 
ferent kinds of foods are required, in 
which age, conſtitution, climate, ſeaſon 
of the year, and numberleſs other conſi- 
derations are to be included; and that 
abſtinence and exerciſe mult conduce with 
every kind of food, for the preſervation 
of health; and that where exerciſe is 
wanting, as in ſtudious perſons, the de- 
fect mutt be ſupplied with abſtinence. 
The quantity of food alto muſt vary ac- 
cording to age, ſeuſon, conſtitution, and 
nature of the food itfelf. Some phyfi- 
cians ſay, that in winter, where the per- 
ſpiration of an unexerciſed perſon is only 
equa] to the urine, the food for twenty - 
tour hours ought not to exceed four 
pounds, or four pounils and a half. In 
ſummer, the food may be fix pounds and 
an half, which may be carried off with- 
out the help of exerciſe, when the air is 
hot and dry. Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks, 
that if the quantity of food be ſuch as to 
make the perſpiration and urine of a na- 
taral day always nearly equal, and the 
morning-weight of the body always near- 
ly the fame, that quantity is the truly 
healthful quantity of food for grown per- 
ſons who uſe but little exerciſe. The 
ſame author thinks, that the quantity of 
food neceſſary to keep a grown body in 
health, will be better and more eaſily di- 
geſted, when it is ſo divided as to make 
the meals equal, than when they are ve- 
ry unequal: that good and conſtant health 
conſiſts in a juſt quantity of food, and a 
juſt proportion of the meat to the drink: 
and that to be freed from chronical diſ- 
orders contracted by intemperance, the 
quantity of food ought to be leflened, 
and tlie proportion of the meat to the 
drink increaſed more or leſs, according to 
the greatneſs of the diſorders. 


FOOL, according to Mr. Locke, is a perſon 


who makes falſe concluſions from right 
principles ; whereas a madman, on the 
contrary, draws right conclufions from 

wrong 


FOO 


wrong principles, See REASON and 
UNDERSTANDING. 
FooL's STONES, in botany, a name given 
to the orchis. See ORCHIS. 
FOOT, pes, a part of the body of moſt 
animals whereon they ſtand, walk, &c. 
Animals are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to 
the number of their feet, into bzpedes, two- 
footed; ſuch are men and birds: quadru- 
felles, iour-tooted ; ſuch are molt land- 
animals: and multipedes, or many -footed, 
as inleCts. The reptile-kind, as ſerpents, 
Sc. have no feet; the crab-kind of fiſh 
have got ten feet, but molt other fiſhes 
have no feet at all : the ſpider, mites, 
and polypuſes have eight; flies, graſs- 
hoppers, and butterflies have fix feet. 
Animals deſtined to ſwim, and water- 
fowl, have their toes webbed together, as 
the phocz, gooſe, duck, Sc. The fore- 
feet of the mole, rabbit, c. are won- 
derfully formed for digging and ſcratch- 
ing up the earth, in order to make way 
for their head. 
Foor, in anatomy. The greater foot de- 
notes the extent from the juncture of the 
hip to the toe- ends, and is divided into 
the thigh, the leg, and the foot, pro- 
perly ſo called. See THiGH and LEG. 
The leſſer foot, or that properly ſo call- 
ed, is divided into four parts, viz. the 
tarſus, the metatarſus, the toes, and the 
oſſa ſeſamoidea, See the articles TarRsUs, 
METATARSUs, TOE, and SESAMOIDE 
BONES. 
In examining the foot, we are to conſider 
its length, which is greater in man than 
in any other animal, in order to ſerve for 
his treading the firmer. It is alſo to be 
remarked, that the under part, or ſole, 
called planta, is contrived hollow in man, 
leſt the veſſels ſhould be preſſed on in 
walking, as we preſs there with our 
whole weight, whilſt we are in this po- 
ſture. See the article PLANTA. 
Foor, in the latin and greek goetrys a 
metre or meaſure, compoſed of a certain 
number of long and ſhort ſyllables. 
Theſe feet are commonly reckoned twenty- 
eight, of which ſome are ſimple, as con- 
filing of two or three ſyllables, and there- 
fore called diſyllabic or triſyllabic feet; 
others are compound, conſiſting of four 
p Enya: and are therefore called tetra- 
ilabic feet. 
The diſſyllabic feet are four in number, 
viz. the pyrrhichius, ſpondeus, iambus, 
and trocheus. See PYRRHICHIUS, Ec. 
The triſyllabic feet are eight in number, 
viz, the daftylus, anapæſtus, tribra- 
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chys, moloſſus, amphybrachys, ampli. 
macer, bacchius, and antibacchius. 
DACTYL, &c, 

The tetraſyllabic are in number ſixteen 
ix. the procleulmaticus, diſpondens 
coriambus, antiſpaſtus, diiambus, di. 
choreus, ionicus a majore, ionicus a mi- 
nore, epitritus primus, epitritus ſecun- 
dus, epitritus tertius, epitritus quartus, 
pæon primus, pæon ſecundus, pæon ter. 
tius, and pæon quartus. Ste the articles 
PROCLEUSMATICUS, Se. 

There are ſeveral other forts of feet in. 
vented by idle grammarians, of five, lux, 
or more ſyllables, but they are not worth 
the reciting. The number of feet each 
ſort of verſe contains, will be found un. 
der that particular verſe. See the articles 
HEXAMETER, Sc. 

Ewen and odd Foor, in poetry, is a foot 
fo denominated in reſpedct of its fituation 
in the verſe : thus, the firit, third, and 
fifth foot of the verſe are uneven. This 
denomination of feet chiefly obtains in 
iambic verſe. See IAMBIC. 

FooT is alſo a long mealure, conſiſting of 
12 inches. See the article IN cu. 
Geometricians divide the foot into 10 di- 
gits, and the digit into 10 lines. See 
the articles DIGIT and LiNe. 

FoorT ſquare, is the ſame meaſure, both in 
breadth and length, containing 144 
ſquare or ſuperficial inches. 

Cubic, or Solid Foor, is the ſame meaſure 
in all the three dimenſions, length, breadth, 
and depth or thickneſs, containing 1728 
cubic inches, 

The foot is of different lengths in differ- 
ent countries. The paris royal foot ex- 
ceeds the engliſh by nine lines ; the an- 
tient roman foot of the Capitol, conſiſted 
of 4 palms, equal to 11, inches eng- 
liſh ; rhineland or leyden foot, by which 
the northern nations go, is to the roman 
foot as 950 to 1000. The proportions 
of the principal feet of ſeveral nations, 
3 with the engliſh, are as fol- 
ow. 

The engliſh foot being divided into 1009 
parts, or into 12 4. 4 the other teet 
will be as follow: | 


See 


100 f 8 5 

parts. . . = 

London-foot — 1000 © 12 0 

Amſterdam — 942 © 11 3 

Antwerp — — 946 © 11 2 

ologna — — 1204 1 2 + 

Bremen — 964 1 6 

— — . 4 
openhagen — 65 O 11 
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parts. 
Dantzick- foot — 944 
—_ — 11% 
Frankfort on the Main 948 
The Greck — 1007 
Lorrain — — 958 
Mantua — 1569 
Mechlin — — 919 
Middleburg — 991 
Paris royal — — 1068 
Prague — 7026 
Rhineland or Leyden 1033 
Riga = — 1831 
Roman — — 967 
Old Roman — 970 
Scotck — — 1005 
Straſburg — 920 
Toledo — — 399 
Turin — — 1062 
Venice — — 163 


lower part of the hoot. 


„0 Oo -O o „ 0 0 0 0 Feet. 


inch. — 
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Foor / horſe, in the manege, the extre- 
mity of the leg, from the cornet to the 


The four feet of a horſe are diftinguiſhed 
by four different names : the far fore- 
foot denotes the right foot before; and 
the near fore-foot, the ſtirrup-foot, and 
the bridle-hand-foot,are uſed to ſignify the 
left foot before: of the two hinder feet, 
the right is called the far hind-foot, and 


the left hind-foot is called the near foot 
* behind. | 
ty It is a great imperfection in a horſe to 
8 have feet too large and fat, as alſo to have 
them too little: the former ſort of horſes 
a are, for the moſt part, heavy, and apt to 
* ſtumble; on the other hand, too ſmall 
1 feet are to be ſuſpected, becauſe they are 
ed often painful, and ſubject to cloven quar- 
8.5 ters and other imperfections. 
ch Foor DEROBE', in the manege. A horſe's 
an foot gets this appellation, when it is worn 
NS and waſted by going without ſhoes, ſo 
us, that for want of hoot it is a hard matter 
ol- to ſhoe him. 
Fat FooT, in the manage. A horſe is 
o ſaid to have a fat foot, when the hoof is 
eet ſo thin and weak, that, unleſs the nails 
; be driven very ſhort, he runs the riſque 
2 of being pricked in ſhoeing. The eng- 
S liſh horſes are very ſubje& to this diſ- 
2 order, 
3 FooT-Baxx, or FoOT-STEP, in fortifi- 
: cation, the ſame with banquette. See the 
4 article BANQUETTE. 
6 Foor of the foreft, pes forefie, in our an- 
- tient cuſtoms, contained 18 inches, or 
N. 1} of the common foot. See FOREST, 
ck W Foor-Guarns, See GUarDs, 


FOR: 


FoOT-GELD, or FAUT-GELD, in our old 
cuſtoms, an amercement laid upon thoſe 
who live within the bounds of a foreſt, 
for not lawing or cutting out the ball of 
their dog's feet. To be free of a toot- 
geld, was a privilege to keep dogs un- 
lawed, within the bounds of a foreſt. 

FooT-HOOKs, or FUTTOCKs. See the 
article FUTTOCKS, 

Foor-Husks, among botaniſts, ſhort heads 
out of which flowers grow. 

Foor-LEVEL, among artiticers, an inſtru- 
ment that ſerves as a foot rule, a ſquare, 
and a level. See the articles LEVEL, 
RULE, and SQUARE. 

FOOT-PACE, or HALF-PACE, among car- 
penters, a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after 
tour or ſix ſteps, you arrive at ® broad 
place, where you may take two or three 
paces before you aſcend another ſtep. 
The deſign of which is to eaſe the legs 
in aſcending the reſt of the ſteps. See 
the article STAIR-CASE. 

FOOT-SOLDIERS. See INFANTRY. 

Fore-Foor, in the ſea - language, the fore- 
moſt part of the keel, which firſt takes 
the ground. 

FORAGE, all kind of proviſion for cattle, 
eſpecially for horſes in time of war. See 
the article FORRAGE. 

FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given 
to ſeveral apertures, or perforations in 
divers parts of the body; as, 1. The 
external and internal foramina of the 
cranium or (kull, 2. The toramina in 
the upper and lower jaw. 3. Foramen 
lachrymale. 4. Foramen membrane 
tympani. See the articles SKULL, Jaw, 
LACHRYMALE, EAR, Sc. 

FORAMEN OVALE, an oval aperture or 
paſſage through the heart of a fœtus 
which cloſes up after birth. It ariſes 
above the coronal vein, near the right 
zuricle, and paſſes directly into the felt 
auricle of the heart, ſerving for the cireu- 
lation of the blood in the fœtus, till fuch 
time as the infant breathes and the lungs 
are open; it being generally reckoned 
one of the temporary parts of the foetus, 
wherein it differs from an adult, althoꝰ 
almoſt all anatomiſts, Mr. Cheſelden ex- 
cepted, aſſure us, that the foramen ovale 
has ſometimes been found open in adults, 
See FOETUS and CIRCULATION. 

The foramen ovale therefore, and the 
canal of communication in the foetus are 
in reality no other than a fort of ſub- 
ſidiary parts to the lungs firmed only 
for a certain time, and to become uſeleſs 
and diſappear when the act of Gy 

28 
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has given the turn to the circulation of 
the blood, which it is to retain through 
the whole life of the animal. Dr. Trew 
afirms, that the membrane of the fora - 
men ovale is ſo placed, as to permit the 
dlood to paſs freely from the right au- 
ricle to the left, during the diaſtole of 
- the. auricles, but never troin the left au- 
ricle to the right. See Phil. Tran. 


n?.4 


57. | 
FORCALQUIER, a town of Provence, 
in France, thirty miles north of Aix. 


FORCE; in mechanics, denotes the cauſe 


of the change in the ſtate of a body 
when being at rett it hegins to move, or 
has a motion which is either not uni- 
form, or not direct. 

Mechanical forces may he reduced to 
two ſorts, one of a body at reſt, the 
other of a body in motion. 

The force of a body at reſt is that which 
we conceive to be in-a body lying (till 
on a table, or hanging by a rope, or ſup- 
ported by a ſpring, and is called by the 
names of - preſſure, vis mortua, &c. The 
meaſure of this force being the weight 
with which the table is preſſed, or the 
ſpring bent. See INERTIA. 

The farce. of a body in motion, called 
moving force, vis matrix, and vis va, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the wis mortua, is 
allowed to be a power reſiding in that 
body ſo long as it continues its motion, 
by means of which it is able to remove 
obſtacles lying in, its way, to ſurmount 
any reſiſtance, as tenſion, gravity, 
friction, &c. and which in whole, or 
in part, continues to accompany it ſo 
long as the body moyes. Philoſophers 
are fully agreed about the meaſure of the 
firlt of theſe forces, wiz. vis moriua, 
notwithſtanding the diverſity of appel- 
lations by which it is called; but about 
the meaſure of the laſt fort of force, or 
vis viva, they are divided into two 
parties. 

The newtonians and carteſians main- 
tain, that the moving force of bodies is 
in the compound ratio of their weights 
' and velocities; and Leibnitz with his 
foilowers, pretend it to. be in the com- 
pound ratio of the weights and the 
ſquares of the velocities. Thoſe who 
hold the firſt opinion, lay down for a 
principle that when two bodies meet one 
another in contrary directions, if their 
moving forces be equal, neither body 
will prevail over each other : and if 
their moving. forces be unequal, the 
ſtronger will always prevail over the 


oy 
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weaker, But the followers of Leibnitr 
deffy the truth of this principle, and lay 
down others, which, as they pretend 

are more clear and fatisfa&ory ; ſuch a. 
that it always requires a determinate 
degree of force to bend a given ſpring 
to a given degree, whether this he per- 
formed an a Jonger or ſhorter time, or 
vice verla, and that a given ſpring bent 
to a given degree always communicate; 
the {ame force to a body by unbendins 
itlelf, whether the time it takes to un. 
bend itlelt be longer, or ſhorter, But 
thele propoſitions are alike denied by the 
Newtomans. 

Now it the principle of the former be 
admitted as true, w!z. that thoſe bodie; 
have equal forces, which meeting each 
other in contrary directions do not pre 

vail over each other, it cannot be (il. 
puted that bodies Which have equal 
quantities of motion have alſo equal 
forces ʒ and conſequently that the moving 
forces of bodies are in a compound ratid 
of their maſſes and velocities. On the 
other hand, if the principles of the Leib- 
nitians be admined; it is no leſs indiſpu- 
table that the forces of moving bodies will 
be in a compound ratio of their maſſe; 
and the ſquares of their velocities. Thu; 
let Mandan denote the maſſes of two 
bodies, V and wv their velocities ; then 


if any ſpring. bent to a certain degree 


give the body M a certain velocity V, 


the ſame ſpring bent to the ſame degree 


will never give another body n a velocity 
, ſo that MV ſhall be equal to »: 4; bu! 
will always communicate ſuch a velocit\ 
to n, that MVV ſhall be equal to mw 

And this is admitted by the Newtonians, 
tho' the concluſion that the forces of (|: 
bodies M and m are equal, is denied. 
To put an end therefore, to this contro- 
verſy, other principles mult be found ; 
and accordingly many ſubtile reaſoning3 
have been .formed by ſeveral authors, 
concerning the nature of action, cauſe, 


effect, time, ſpace; &@c. by which we 
believe more readers have been.confo':nd- 


ed than enlightened ; ſo that after all, the 
controverſy ſtill ſubſiſts, though carried 
on near ſeventy years, during which 


time a great many pieces have been pu- 


bliſhed on both ſides of the queſtion, 
and a great many experiments have 


been made, or propoſed to be made, in 


order to decide it; becauſe tho both 
parties agree in the event of the ex- 
periments, whether actually made or on 


propoſed, yet as the writers on each — 
| vs 
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have 
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have found a way of deducing from 
thoſe experiments a concluſion ſuitable to 
their own opinion, the diſagreement ſtill 


continues as wide as ever, and muſt re- 


main ſo, while the newtonians, on the one 
hand, aſſume that equal preſſures in equal 
times produce equal moving forces; and 
that the leibnitians, on the contrary, 
maintain that equal preſſures urging a body 
through equal ſpaces, produce equal forces. 
Hence, ſuppoling equal preſſures to act 
on equal bodies, either to produce mo- 
tion in them, or to ſtop what motion 
they have, the queſtion will be whether 
the force generated or deſtroyed he pro- 
portional to the time the preſſure acts, 


or the {pace thro' which it acts. For ex- 


ample, let two equal bodies, with ve- 
locities as 1 and 2, aſcend againſt the 
action of uniform gravity according to 
Galileo's hypothelis, it is certain that the 
body whole velocity is 2 will reliſt the 
force of gravity twice the time that the 
body whoſe velocity is only x can do: 
and it is no leſs certain, that the body 
whoſe velocity is 2 will aſcend to four 
times the heigth that the other can. 
So that if we meaſure the forces of theſe 
bodies by the preſſure and time requiſite 
wo deſtroy their motion, thele forces 
will be as the velocities of the moving 
bodies; but if we meaſure the forces by 
the preſſure and ſpace through which it 
extends, requiſite to deſtroy thele forces, 
we ſhall find them proportional to the 
ſquares of the velocities of the moving 
bodies. This holds in unitoria preſſures, 
but if the preſſure be not uniform as in 
the action of ſprings, which preſs more 
or leis as they are more or lets bent, 
we muſt then have recourſe to the 
fluxions of the ſpace and time. Thus 
if p ſtand for the preſſure, ? for the time, 
and s for the ſpace, the fluxion, or in- 
finiteſimal element of the velocity, will, 
according to botli parties, be expreſſed 
by pi. According to the newtcnians, 
this is alſo the fluxion or element of the 
force ; but according to the followers 
of Leibnitz, the element of the force is 
proportional to p 5. This being the caſe, 
we mall only remark that we have not 
met with any concluſive argument on 
either fide, nor do we believe it poſſible 
to demonſtrate the one or the other of 
theſe aſſertions till ſome body ſhall be 
metaphyſician enough to analyſe the 
notions of force, action, time, and ſpace, 
farther than has hitherto been done. 

dome leibnitians do not aſſume it as a 
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firſt principle, that action or force is pro- 
portional to the preſſure and ſpace ; but 
they ſay, that a prefſure being givens 
its action will be proportional to the ve- 
locity of the point moved by that preſſure. 
Hence they infer, that the whole action 
of a preſſure is as its intenſity, as the 
velocity of the point to which it is ap- 
plied, and as the time the preſſure acts. 
Ard ſpace being as the time and velocity, 
they conclude the action of a preſſure to 
be as that preſſure, and the ſpace thro" 
which it acts. Thus 'S Graveſande, lib. 
2. cap. 2. ſect. 728, ſays, if a point runs 
thro' a determinate ſpace A B, and preſſes 
with a certain given force or intenſity of 


22 B 
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preſſure, it will perform the ſame action 
whether it move faſt or flow, and there- 
fore the time of the action in this caſe 
ought not to be regarded. But the New- 
tonians do not ſubmit to this reaſoning, 
and inſiſt, that we cannot abandon the old 
doctrine concerning the meaſures of 
the forces of bodies in motion, without 
exchanging plain principles that have 
been generally received concerning the 
actions of bodies, upon the moſt ſumple 
and unconteſted experiments, for notions 
that ſeem at beſt but very obſcure. - Let 
A and B (plate CI. fig. 2, n“ 1.) be 
two equal bodies that are ſeparated from 
each other by ſprings inferpoſed between 
them (or in any equivalent manner) in 
a ipace EFGH, which in the mean 
time proceeds uniformly in the direction 
B A, in which the ſprings act, with a 
velocity as 1, and ſuppoſe that the ſprings 
imprint on the equal bodies A and B 
equal velocities in oppoſite directions 
that are each as 1. Then the abſolute 
velocity of A (Which was as 1) will be 
now as 23 and, according to the new 
doctrine of the Leibnitians, its force as 4. 
Whereas the abſolute velocity and; the 
force of B (which was as 1) will be now 
deſtroyed; ſo that the action of the ſprings 
adds to A a force as 3, and ſubducts 
from the equal body B, a force as 1 ogly ; 
and yet it ſeems manifeſt that the actions 
of the ſprings on theſe = 4" bodies ought 
to be equal. In general, if M repreſent 


the velocity of the ſpace EF GH in the 
direction B A, # the velocity added to 
that of A and ſubducted from that of 
B by the action of the ſprings, then the 
abſolute velocities of A and B will be 
repreſented by n + x and - reſpec · 

10 vel, 


nas 
tively, the force added to A by the 


fprings will be z xx: + u, and the force 
taken from B will be z * u- which 


differ by 2 2. Further, it is allowed 
that the actions of bodies upon one ano- 
ther are the fame in a ſpace that proceeds 
with an uniform motion, as if the ſpace 
was at reit. But if the ſpace EFGH 


. was at reſt, the forces communicated by 


the 2 to A and B had been equal, 


and the force of each had been repre- 


ſented by v. Theſe argumeats, ſays 
Mr. Maclaurin, are ſimple and obvious, 
and ſeem on that account to be the more 
proper, in treating this queſtion. Tho 
there are certain effects (continues the 
ſame author) produced by the forces of 


*Tbodies that are in the duplicate ratio of 


their velocities, we are not thence to 
conclude that the forces themſelves are 


in that ratio, no more than we are to 


conchide that à force which would carry 
z body upwards of goo miles in a minute 
is infinite, becauſe it may be demon- 
ſtrated, if we abſtract from the reſiſtance 
of the air, that a body projected with 


this velocity would riſe for ever, and 


never return to the earth. And as re- 
agion is only equal to action when both 


se eſtimated in oppoſite directions upon 


"the ſane right line, ſo we are never to eſti- 
mate the force which one body loſes or 


atquites by that -which is produced or 


& « 


# 


* 


de ſtroyed in another body in a different 
direction. 


Mr. Euler obſerves, with reſpe& to this 
diſpute concerning the meaſure of vivid 
force, that we cannot abſolutely afcribe 
any force to a body in motion, whether 
we ſuppoſe this force proportional to the 
velocity, or to the ſquare of the velocity: 


for the force exerted by a body ſtriking 


another at reſt is ditferert from that 
which it exerts in ſtriking the ſame body 
in motion; fo that this force cannot be 
aſcribed to any body conſidered in itlelf, 


but only relatively to the other bodies it 
meets with. There is no force in a body 


abſolutely conſidered but its inertia, which 
is always thie fame; whether the body 


de at reſt or in motion, But it this body 


de forced by others to change its ſtate, 
its inertia then exerts itielf as a force 

roperly lo called, which is not abſo- 
Nu determinable, becauſe it depends 
on che changes that happen in the {tate 
'of the body. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a 


body. A forced to move in an incurvated 


tube or along the- curve ſurface Ea P, 
ibi. no 2.) the body in this caſe will 


* . * 
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and with a certain force commoy 


Herman, 


rels the ſurface wherever it touches it 


in a direction a @ normal to the curve ; 
2 


, : g ily de- 
termined in mechanics, by the 1 0 


the body, its velocity, and by the radius 
of curvature O a. Now the body exerts 
a preſſure or vis mortua, yet it would he 
abſurd to aſcribe a certain and deter. 
minate force of preſſure to this body 
conſidered in itſelf, fince this n 
may vary very much according to the 
difference of the curvature of E g F. 
In like manner, it ſeems unreaſonable to 
place a certain abſolute force of per- 
cuſſion in bodies, ſince it principally de. 
pends on the external circumſtance; ac. 
companying the ſhock. A ſecond ob. 
ſervation which has becn made by ſeveral 
great men is, that the effect of a he 
of two or more bodies is not produced in 
an inſtant, but requires a certain intcy- 
val of time. If this be fo, the hetero. 
geneity between the wires wine an! 
mortuæ vaniſhes ; fince a preſſure may 
always be aſſigned, which in the fame 
time, however little, ſhall produce the 
ſame effect. If then the wires wins be 
homogeneous to the wires mortug, and 
ſince we have a perfect meaſure and 
knowledge of the latter, we need require 
no other meaſure of the former than tha: 
which is derived from the wires mortie 
equivalent to them. 

Mr. Euler has alſo given ſome calcu- 
lations with reſpect to the force of per- 
cuſſion reſulting from the preſſures which 
elaſtic and non-elaftic bodies exert en 
each other While the colliſion laſts, de. 
termining theſe preſſures for every infant 
of the ſhocks ; and where the bodies are 
very hard, he finds the force of per. 
cuſſion to be in a compound ratio of the 
velocity, and of the ſubduplicate ratio of 
the mals of the (triking body; to that 
in this caſe neither the Leibnitian, no: 
the Carteſian proportions take place. But 
as we cannot pretend to give a full ac. 


count of this controverſy, we mult zcle! 


the curious to Mr, Euler's diflertations 
in the Memoirs of the Academy d 
Berlin, and to tome of the principal au- 
thors on each ſide of the cueition, tuch a 
Sir Llaac Newton, Mr, Maclaurin, Dt. 

urin, Dr. Pemberton, Mr. Robins, 

lonſ. de Mairan, Sc. in favour of tit 
old opinion; Meſſ. Leibnitz, Bernoull, 
Poleni, Wolfius, 8 Grave 


ſande, Cc. in ſupport of the new; and 
ſhall only obſerve in this place, that the 
expcrimcats of Deſaguliers, Polen, &, 
= 

2 tid 
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FOR 
tho" they do not decide the controverſy, 
are nevertheleſs of great ute, and that 
whatever may be faid of the metaphyſical 
part, it is certain, that no uſeful con- 
cluſion in mechahics is affected by the 
dilputes concerning the menſuration of 
the force of bodies in motion, as has 
been objected to mathematicians by the 


analy in Query IX. 


Ceutral FORCE. See CENTRAL. 

: (-ntrifugal FORCE. See CENTRIFUGAL, 
2 Centripetal FORCE, See CENTRIPETAL, 

. FORCE of inactiqily. See INERTIA, 

0 FORCE of awind, See Wir. 

ſo FoRCE, in law, ſignifies any unlawful vio- 


lence offered to things or perſons, and is 


Go divided into ſimple and compound. 
b. Simple force is what is ſo committed, that 
al it has no other crime attending it, as 
ck where a perſon by force enters on ano- 
10 ther's poſſeſſion without committing any 
er. other unlawtul act. Compound farce, is 
ro- where ſome other violence is committed 
and with ſuch an act which of it{cit alone is 
Nay criminal; as if one enters by force into 
we another's houſe, and there kills a perſon, 
the or raviſhes a woman, There is likewile 
e be a force implied in law, as in every treſ- 
and pals, reſcous or diſſeiſin, and an actual 
and force with weapons, number of perſons, 
Jvire Sc. Any perion may lawfully enter a 
that tayern, inn, or victualling-houſe; ſo may 
tua 2 landlord his tenant's houle to view 


repairs, Sc. But if, in theſe caſes, the 


alev- perſon that enters commits any violence 
per- or force, the law will intend that he en- 
which tered for that puypole, 

xt on Freſh FORCE. See the article FRESH. 

8, de. FORCEPS, in ſurgery, Sc. a pair of 
inſtant ſeiſſars for cutting off, or dividing, the 
ies are flethy membranous parts of the body, as 
per- occaſion requires. See Seiss ARS. 

of the A ſurgeon ſhould he well provided with 
atio dl theſe ; ſome ſtraight, and of different 
{o that lizes, like common ſciſſars; others crook - 
m, not ed, proper to be uſed in filtule, and in 
de. But many other caſes, (ſee plate CT. fig. 3. 
full ac. n 1,) and others, again, furniſhed with 
alt zcle teeth at one end, uſed to remove drel- 
tations lings, to extract nuiſket-bails, ſplinters, 
lemy d thorns, &c. and on many other occaſions, 
cipal au- (ibid. n? 2.) 

„ſuch ! Forcepſes are commonly made of ſteel, 
rin, D.. but thoſe of ſilver are much neater. 
Robins, FORCER, or ForcixG-puny, in me- 
ur of tie chanics, is à kind of pump in which 
zernoull, there is a forcer or piſton without a 
S Grave: valve, 

ow = The forcing-pump conſiſts of a barrel 
„ that the 


ABC (plate CI. fig. 4. n“ 2.) in 


20 
blen, Ce. 
tho 
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which there is a forcer I, which mores 
up and down in it. The barrel com- 
municates with two pipes, the one called 
a ſucking-pipe BC, which goes down in- 
to the well, and the other called aforcing- 
pipe FG, which goes upwards. There 
are two valves, the one D, at any place 
of the pipe BC, and the other E, in 
the pipe FG; both which let the water 
go up, and hinder it from coming down. 
Then when the forcer is moved upwards, 
as it rarehes the air in the pipe BC, (for 
the valve E, hinders the outward air 
which prettes upon it from going thro') 
the water riſes in 1t, ti!l after ſeveral 
{trokes it comes to the forcer : then at 
every time the forcer goes down, the 
water that is preſſed downwards being 
hindered from going thro' the valve D, 
opens the valve E, and goes up the pipe 
F G. When the forcer goes up again, 
then the water in the pipe F G ſhuts by 
its preſſure the valve E, and conſequent- 
ly the water in the well riſes up the 
pipe BE, and the ſame happens at every 
motion of the forcer, It 1s to be ob- 
ſerved in the forcing pump, that the near- 
er the forcer comes to the well, the better 
it is, for the ſame reaſon as in the ſuck- 
ing pump. Sce the article Pump. 
There are ſeveral ways of making 
forcers : the moſt common of all con- 
ſiſts of a braſs-cylinder, a very little leſs 
in diameter than the bore of the barrel, 
(ibid. n* 2.) at the top B and :t the 
bottom D, and turned leis ſtill at the 
middle C C in order to let in a leathern 
collar E E (ibid. nꝰ z.) which makes it 
juſt equal to the bore of the barrel, ſo as 
to fit it quite when it is put into it. The 
ſecond fort of forcers conſiſts of three 
bra(s-cylinders A, B, C, (ibid. no 4, 5, 
6) which can be ſcrewed together. The 
middle one B ought to be almelt equal 
in diameter to the bore of the pipe, ſo 
as to ſlide in it without any friction. 
The upper A and the lower C mutt be 
a little leis and equal to one another, 
There are two leathers, D and E, (ibid. 
n? 7, 8.) which muſt be put between 
them when they are unſcrewed. Then 
it is evident, that if the cylinders be 
ſcrewed together, and the leathers apply 
themſelves folding upwards round the 
upper part A, and downwards round the 
lower C, they will become juſt equal to 
the bore of the barrel, and conſequently 
they will hinder any air from getting 
thro” the ſides of the forcer when it moves 
up and down in the barrel. The vic of 
8C2 the 


FOR 
the middle braſs cylinder B is to hinder 
the leathers from turning themſelves back 
by the motion. 

But the beſt way of making forcers is to 
hate a plunger, or ſolid braſs-cylinder 
A (ibid. no 9.) equal in length to the 
barrel, and a little leſs in diameter than 
the bore, ſo that it can move freely in it 
without any friction: there muſt be two 
hollow ſhort braſs rings C C, DD (ibid. 
n 10, 11.) at the top of the barrel F, 
(ibid. nꝰ 12.) which can be ſcrewed 
together. The upper one C C muſt be 
equal in bore to it, and the lower Da 
little leſs. There are two leathers as in 
(ne 7, 8.) both having in the middle a 
leſs hole than the bore of the pipe. 
The one mnſt be applied between the 
barrel and the ring D, and the other 
between the ſame D and the upper one 
C, and the whole mult he ſcrewed to- 
gether. Then if the ſolid cylinder A 
(no 9.) be put into it and moved up 
and down, it 13 .evident that the fore- 
mentioned leathers which are applied 
the one to the barrel, the other to the 
inſide of the hollow cylinder C will 
hinder any air from petting between 
them and the ſolid cylinder A. The ad- 
vantage of this kind of forcers is, that 
they have no other friction but at the 
top of the barrel, and that the inſide of 
the barrel need not be {mooth as in other 
kinds of pumps, but only the outſide of 
the forcer A muſt be turned true and 
poliſhed, which can be done a great deal 
eaſier. The lower part of the forcer 
A. muſt be turned a little conical, that it 
may be brought into the barre], without 
any reſiſtance of the upper leather of the 
above-mention'd collar or jack- head. See 
the article Pis rox. 

FORCHAIN, a town of Franconia, in 
Germany, fixteen miles ſouth of Bam- 
berg. 

FORCIBLE, in law, ſomething done ille- 
ally. See the article Force. 

A FoRC1BLE entry, is a violent and actual 
entry into houſes, or lands; and a for- 
eible detainer, is where one by violence 
with-holds the poſſeſſion of lands, &c. fo 
that the perſon who has a right of entry 
is barred, or hindered, theretrom. 

At common law, any perſon that had a 
right to enter into lands, Cc. might 
retain poſſeſſion of it by force. But this 
liberty being abuſed, to the breach of 
the peace, it was therefore found ne- 
ceſſ ry that the fame ſhould be reſtrained. 
Tno' at this day, he who is wrongfully 
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diſpoſſeſſed of goods may by force retake 
them. By ſtatute, no perſons ſhall make 
an entry on any lands or tenements 
except where it is given by law, and in 
a peaceable manner, even though they 
have title of entry, on pain of impriſon. 
ment; and where a forcible entry is com- 
mitted, juſtices of peace are authorized 
to view the place, and enquire of the 
force by a jury, ſummoned by the ſherif 
of the county: and they way cauſe the 
tenements, Sc. to be reſtored, and im. 


priſon the offenders till they pay a fine, , 


Likewiſe a writ of forcible entry lies, 
where a perſon ſeized of freehold, i; by 
force put out thereof, Sec EN TRV. 

FORCIBLE MARRIAGFP, of women having 

eſtates in lands, Sc. is felony by law, 
and the takes, procurers, ahettors, aud 
receivers of the woman ſo taken away 
againſt her will, and knowing the fame, 
are likewiſe deemed principal ſclons; 
but as to the procurers and ahettors, they 
muſt be ſuch before the fact committed, 
to be excluded benefit of clergy. 

FORCING, among gardeners, ſigniftes th 
making trees produce ripe fruit betoi: 
their uſual time. This is done by plant- 
ing them in a hot bed againſt a fouth- 
wall, and likewile defending them from 
the injuries of the weather by 2 gl 
frame. They ſhould always be grown 
trees, as young ones are apt tobe deſtroy. 
ed by this management. See HoT-zey. 
The glaſſes muſt be taken off at prope: 
ſeaſons, to admit the benefit of freſh au, 
and eſpecially of gentle ſhowers. 

FORCING OF WINE, See WINE, 

FoRcING-PUMP., Sec FORCER, ſupra. 

FORE-CASTLE oF A sui, that part 
where the foremaſt ſtands. Tis divided 
from the reit by a bulk head. Sce the 
article SH1P. 

FORE-CLOSED, in law, _ the 
being ſhut out, and excluded, or bar. 
red, the equity of redemption on mort- 
gages, &c. | 

FORE-FOOT, in the ſea-language, f1n1- 
fies one ſhip's lying, or failing, eros 
another's way : as if two ſhips being 
under tail, and in ken one of another, 
one of them lying in her courſe with her 
tera ſo much a weather the other, that 
holding on their ſeveral ways, neither 0t 
them altering their courles, the wind- 
ward ſhip will run a-head of the other: 
then it is ſaid, ſuch a ſhip lies with the 
other's foretoot. 

FOREIGN, ſome thing extrancous, f 
that comes from abroad, 


FoREICH, 


ww ad a as 


FOR 


Foreign, in our law, is uſed in various 


f ſignifcations. Thus, 
. FOREIGN ATTACHMENT, is an attachment 
- of the goods of foreigners, found within 
a city, or liberty, for the ſatisfaction of 
ſome citizen, to whom the forcigner is 
indebted ; or it ſignifies an attachment of 
1 a foreigners money in the hands of auo- 
6 ther perſon. See ATTACHMENT, 
71 FOREIGN KINGDOM, a kingdom under 
e the dominion of a foreign prince. 
* At the inſtance of an embaſſador, or con- 
8 ſul, an offender againſt the laws here may 
85 be ſent for hither from a foreign kingdom. 
5 | And where a ſtranger of Holland, or any 
foreign country, buys goods at London, 
ng for inſtance, and there gives a note under 
" | his hand for payment, after which he 
tl goes away privately into Holland ; in 
7 that caſe, the ſeller may have a certificate 
ne, from the lord mayor, on the proof ot 
1s; the ſale and delivery of ſuch goods, 
hey whereupon a proceſs will be executed on 
+1 the party in Holland. : . 
FOREIGN MATTER, any thing which is 
ky done, and, therefore, triable in another 
* country. 
ant- FORE1GN OPPOSER, or APPOSER, an ofh- 
1th. cer in the exchequer, that appoſes, or 
rom makes a charge on all ſherifts, Sc. of 
[als their green wax : that 1s to lay, fines, 
dan iſſues, amerciaments, recognizances, 
rav. &c. : l 
zb. FOREIGN PLEA, ſignifies an objection to 
op: the judge of the court, by refuſing him 
au, as incompetent, becauſe the matter in 
queſtion is not within his juriſdiction, 
All foreign pleas that are triable by the 
„ra. country on any indictment for murder, 
part or felony, ſhall be tried, without delay, 
vided before the juſtices, where the party is ar- 
e the ra:zned, and by the jurors of the ſame 
county, though the matters of ſuch pleas 
s the are alledged to be in any other county or 
bar- counties : but this does not extend to 
mort. treaſon, nor to appeals; a foreign iſſue 
wherein mult he tried, as ſormei Ys by 
ſig ni a jury of that county where the fact 15 
 exols laid. If a foreign plea is pleaded in a 
being civil action, the court generally makes 
other, the defendant put it in upon oath that 
ith her the ſame is true, or will cauſe judgment 
„ that to he entered for want of a plen, : 
ther ot FOREIGN SERVICE, that ſervice by which 
wind- a mean lord holds of another without 
other: the compals of his own ſee; or it is that 
ith the which the tenant performs cither to his 
own lord, or the lord paramount, out 
pus, t of the fee. 
FOREIGN SEAMEN, ſerving two years on 
REICH 
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beard britiſh ſhips, whether of war, trade, 

or privateers, during the time of war, 

ſhall be deemed natural born fubjeRs. 
FOREIGNER, the natural-bora ſubject of 

ſome foreign prince. 

Foreigners, tho* made denizens, or na- 


turalized, are diſabled to bear any office, 


in the government, to be of the privy- 
council, or members of parliament, 82 
This is by the acts of the ſettlement of 
of the crown. Such perſons as are not 
freemen of a city, or corporation, are 
alſo called foreigners, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the members of the ſame. 

FOREJUDGER, in law, ſignifies a judg- 

ment, whe:eby one is deprived or put by 
a thing in queſtion. 
Lo be forejudged the court, is where an 
officer, or attorney, of any court, is ex- 
pelled the ſame, for male- practice; or 
for not appearing to an action on a bill 
filed againſt him, c. And where an 
attorney of the common-pleas is ſued, the 
plaintiF's attorney delivers the bill to one 
of the eriers of che court, who calls the 
attorney defendant, and ſolemnly pro- 
claims aloud, that if he does not appear 
thereto, he will be forcjudged; likewiſe a 
rule is given by the ſecondary for his 
appearance, and if the attorney appears 
not in four days, then the clerk of the 
warrants ſtrikes ſuch an attorney off the 
roll of attornies; after which he be- 
comes hable to be arrefted like any other 
perſon : but where an attorney is fore- 
judged, he may be reſtored on clearing 
himſelf from his contumacy, ard making 
latisfaction to the plaintiff, Er. 

FORE.- K NIGHTS. See Kxiqurs. 

FORELAND, in the ſea- language, the 
ſame with a cape. See the article Care. 

Fox ELAN p, in fortification, the ſame with 
liziere. See the article L1z1ERE. 

FORELOCKS, in the fea-Janguage, little 
flat wedges made with iron, uſed at the 
ends of bolts, to keep them from flying 
out of their holes. 

FORELOIN, amorg huntimen, is when a 
hound, going before the reſt of the cry, 
meets chace, and goes away with it. 

FORELORN-HOPE, in the military art, 
ſignifies men detached from ſeveral re- 
giments, or otherwiſe appointed, to make 
the firft attack in day of battle, or, at a 
ſiege, to ſtorm the counterſcarpe, mount 
the breach, or the like. 

They are ſo called from the great danger 
they are unavoidably expoled to; but 
the word is old, and begins to be ob- 


lolete. 


FORE- 


FRE MAS T or A str, a large, round 
piece of timber, placed in her fore- part, 
or fore - caſtle, and carrying the fore-ſail 
and fore-top-ſail yards. Its length 
is uſually * of the main maſt. And the 
fore-top gallaut-matt is 4 the length of 
the fore-top-maſt. See Mas r. 

FOREMAST-MEN, are thoſe on board a 
hip that take in the top-ſails, fling the 
yards, furl the fails, bowle, trice, aud 
take their turn at the helm, Sc. 

FORE-RAKE, in the fea language. See 

the article RAK E. | 

FORE-REACH, in the fea-language, a 
ſhip is ſaid to fore-reach upon another, 
when both failing together, one fails 
better, or out-goeth the other. 

FORESCHOKE, in our old authars, 
ſignifies the fame with forſaken, and is 
particylarly uſed in one of our ſtatutes 
tor lands or tenements ſeiſed by the lord 
for want of ſervices performed 7 his 
tenant, and quietly held by ſuch lord 
above a year and a day, without any 
due courſe of law taken by the tenant for 
recovery thereof ; here he does in pre- 
ſumption of law diſavow or forlake 
all the rights he has thereto, for 
which reaſon thoſe lands ſhall be called 
foreſchoke. 

FORE-SK IN, in anatomy, the ſame with 
prepuce. See the article PREPUCE. 
FOREST, fyiva, in general, a great 
wood, or à large extent of ground co- 

vered with trees. . 

FoREST, in law, is defined, by Man- 

wood, a certain territory of woody 
grounds, and fruitful paſtures, "gt 
ſeged for wild beaſts and fowls of 
foreſt, chace and warren, to reſt and 
abide un ler the protection of the king, 
for his princely delight, bounded with 
unremoveable marks, and meres, either 
known by matter of record or preſcrip- 
tion ; repleniſhed with wild beaſt; of 
venery, or chace, with great coverts of 
vert for the ſaid beaſts ; for preſervation 
and continuance whereof, with the vert 
and. veniſon, there are certain particu- 
lar laws, privileges, and officers, 
Foreſts are of that antiquity in England, 
that, excepting the new foreſt in Hamp- 
ſhire, erected by William the Conqueror, 
and Hampton Court, ere&ed by Henry 
VIII. it is faid, that there is no record or 
hiſtory which makes -anv certain men- 
tion of their erection tho they are men- 
tioned by ſeveral writers, and in divers 
of our laws and ſtatutes. 
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There are ſixty-· nine foreſts in En 
thirteen chaces, and 800 parks. 
four principal foreſts are New. 
Sherwood-Foreſt, Dean-Foreſt, 
Windtor- Foreft. 

The manner of erecting 2 foreſt is thu: 
dix. Certain commithoners are appointed 
under the great ſeal, who view the ground 
intended for a foreſt, and fence it round: 
this commiſſion being returned into 
chancery, the king cauleth it to be pro- 
claimed throughout the county where 
the land lieth, that it is a foreſt, and 
prohibits all perſons from hunting there, 
without his leave. Tho" the king may 


gland, 
The 
oreſt, 
and 


erect a foreſt on his own ground and waſte, 


he may not do it on the ground of other 
perſons without their conſent; and agree - 
ments with them for that purpole, ought 
to be confirmed by parliament. J 
A foreſt, ſtrictly taken, cannot be in the 
hands af any but the king, for no per- 
fon but the Ling has power to grant a 
commiſſion to be juſtice in eyre of the 
foreit ; yet, if he grants a foreſt to 4 
{ubjeft, and that on requeſt made in the 
Chancery, that ſubje& and his kei; 
ſhall have juſtices of the foreſt, in which 
caſe the ſubje& has a foreſt in law. 

A ſecond property of a foreſt is the 
courts thereof, as the juſtice ſeat, the 
ſwainmote, and the court of attachment, 
See the article ATTACHMENT, Se. 

A third property is the officers belong: 
ing to it, as the juſtices, warden, ver- 
derer, foreſter, agiſtor, regarder, keeper, 
bailiff, beadle, Cc. See the articles 
AGISTOR, BAILIFF, FORESTER, &c. 
By the laws of the foreſt, the receivers 
of treſpaſſers in hunting, or, killing of 
the deer, if they know them to he the 
king's property, are principal treſpaſſer« 
F.ikew1{e, if a treſpaſs be committed in a 
foreſt, and the treſpaſſer dies, after his 
death, it may be puniſhed in the lie- 
time of the heir, contrary to common 
Iaw. Our Norman kings puniſhed ſuch 
as killed deer in any of their foreſts with 
great ſeverity ; alſo in various manner*; 
as by hanging, loſs of limbs, gel'ing, 
and putting out eyes. By mage charts 
de foreſta, it is ordained, that no perſon 
ſhall lole life or member for killing the 
Eing's deer in foreſts but ſhall be fined; 
aid! if the offender has nothing to pay 
the fine, he ſhall he impriſoned a ** 
and a day, and then be delivered, it 
he can give ſecurity, not to offend for 


the future, Cc. 9 Hen. III. c. 1. 


crore 
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Waſte of the FokEs r. 
FoxesT-TOwNs, in geography, certain 
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re this ſtatute, it was felony to hunt 
req ty deer; and by a late act, per- 
ſons armed and diſguiſed, appearing 
in any foreſt, &c. if they hunt, kill, or 
ſteal any deer, Cc. are guilty of felony. 
Geo. I. c. 22. : 
He who has any licence to hunt m a 
foreſt or chace, &c. is to take care that 
he do not exceed his authority: other- 
wiſe he ſhall be deemed a treſpaſſer from 
the beginning, and be punifhed for that 
ſact, as if he had no licence, See the 
article FORESTER, 

FOREST-TREES. Many are averſe to 

pruning of foreſt-trees ; but tho” it is to 
be done with care, yet it is by no means to 
be wholly omitted. It is obſervable in 
moſt foreſts, that, where one tree thrives 
well, there are twenty that grow faulty, 
all owing to their want of pruning, or 
lopping in a proper manner: for this, 
when wiſely executed, is not only a re- 
newal of their age, but of their growth 
too ; the want of it being the occaſion 
of trees ranning out with ſuckers, and 
orer-loading themſelves with waſteful 
boughs, Which draw all the ſap from 
the upper part of the tree, and make it 
knotty, moſſy, and unthriſty. 
If a tree grows crooked, at the ctooked 
place cut it off, floping upwards, and 
nurſe up one of the principal ſhoots to 
be 2 leading ſhoot, except it is of ſuch a 
ſort as is fubject to die when headed: 
crooked trees may be made ftraight by 
ſaredding up the ſide- branches, till you 
come above the crook where they are 
young, If any boughs are ro by 
goats, or other cattle, cut them off clole 
to the body, for cattle leave a drivel 
where they bite, which not only infect; 
the 8 but ſometimes endangers 
the whole tree. See the articles LopP1NG, 
PRUNING, and TREE. 

Ae of a FoREsT, See AsSISE, 

Charter of 'a FOREST; See the article 
CHARTER. 

Drift of the FoREsT. See Dr. 

Foot of the FoR EST. Sec the article FoorT. 

Keeper of the FOREST. Sce KEEPER. 

Perambulation of the Fox EH. See the ar- 


ticle PERAMBULATION. 


Repofition of” the ForrST. 


Sce the article 
REPOSITION. 


See WASTE. 
towns of Swabia, in Germany, Iying 


along the Rhine, and the confines of 
Switzerland, and ſubjec to the houſe of 
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Auſtria. Their names are Rhinefield, 
Seckingen, Lauſenburg, and Waldſhut. 


FORE-STAFF, or CRo$s-STAFY, an in- 


ſtrument uſed at ſea for taking the altitude 
of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. It is called 
fore · ſtaff, becauſe the obſerver, in uſing 
it, turns his face towards the object: 
whereas, in uſing Davis's quadrant, the 
back of the obſerver is towards the object; 
and hence its denomination of back ſtaff. 
See the article BACK-STAFF. 
The fore-ſtaff is a ſquare graduated ſtaff 
AB, (plate CLI. fig. 1. n“. 1.) about 
three teet long, and half an inch thick. 
Each tide is graduated like a line of tan- 
gents, and has a peculiar crols piece or 
vane, which ilides thereon. Tue firſt 
croſs piece, FF, belongs to that ſide where 
the diviſions begin at 39, and end with 
10? ; and hence called the ten-croſs. 
The fecont, EF, is called the thirty- 
crols, as belonging to that ſide where the 
degrees begin at 10 and end atgo?, The 
third, DD, is called the fixry-croſfs, as 
belonging to that ſide of the inſtrument 
where the diviſions begin at 20% and end 
at 60%, The fourth crofs-piece, CC, is 
called the ninety- croſs, as belonging to 
that fide where the diviſions begin at 30% 
and end at 90“. 
For the manner of graduating the ſtaff 
AB like a line of tangents. See the ar- 
ticle TANGENT. 
To obſerve the ſun's altitude by this in- 
ſtrument. Firſt conſider, as near as ycu 
can gueſs, whether the altitude be under 
10% in which caſe, the ſhorteſt or ten- 
crols is to be uſed. If the altitude be 
gueſſed to be above 109, but under 30“, 
the thirty-croſs is to be uſed ; if under 
60®, the ſixty-croſs ; and if above 60, 
the ninety-croſs. Having fitted on the 
proper croſs, place the flat end of the ſtaff 
A (ibid. nꝰ 2.) to the outſide of the eye, 
and look for the object at the upper end 
of the croſs D; and tor the horizon, at the 
lower end C; moving the croſs backward 
and forward on the ftaff, till you fee the 
center of the fun, or other object, by the 
upper end D, and the horizon by the 
lower end C. Then the degrees and 
minutes cut by the inner edge of the 
croſs, on the proper fide of the ſtaff for 
that croſs, make the altitude of the ſun 
or ſtar at the me of obſervation. In 
order to enable Me eye to bear the ſplen- 
dor of the ſun, a coloured glafs is uſed 
at the top of the croſs, If the meridian, 
altitude be required, continue your ob- 
lervation 
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ſervation as long as the altitude of the 
object increaſes, {till moving the croſs 
nearer to the eye, 

By fitting a horizontal vane on the eye- 
end of the ſtaff A, (ibid. nꝰ 2.) and a 
fizht-vane on the lower end of the proper 
. croſs at C, the ſun's altitude may be found 
with the obſerver's back turned towards 
the luminary : for looking through the 
fght-vane at C, let the croſs-piece be 
moved up or down, till the ſhadow made 
by its upper end fall on the flit in the ho- 
rizontal vane; the horizon being ſeen at 
the ſame time through the vanes at C and 
A; then will the degrees cut on the pro- 
per ſide of the ſtaff, be the ſun's altitude 
required. | 
FORESTAGE, in our old law- writers, a 
duty ſaid to have been formerly paid by 
foreſters to the king. See FORESTER. 
FORESTALLER, a perſon who is guilty 
of foreſtalling. See the next article. 
FORESTALLING, in law, buying or 
bargaining for any corn, cattle, victuals, 
or merchandize in the way as they come 
to fairs or maikets to be (old, before they 
get thither, with an intent to ſell the ſame 
again at a higher price. 
he puniſhment tor this offence, upon 
conviction at the quarter ſeſſions, by two 
or more witneſles, is, for the firſt time, 
two months impriſonment and the loſs 
of the goods, or the value; for the ſe- 
cond offence, the offender ſhall be impri- 
foned ſix months, and loſe double the 
value of the goods; for the third offence, 
he ſhall ſuffer impriſonment during the 
king's pleaſure, forfeit all his goods and 
chattles, and ftand on the pillory: but 
the ſtatute does not extend to maltſters 
buying barley, or to badgers licenſed, 
FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, 
appointed by the king's letters patent, to 
walk the foreſt at all hours, watch over 
the vert and veniſon ; alſo to make at- 
tachments and true pretentments of all 
treſpaſſes committed within the foreſt. 
See the article FOREST. 
If a man comes into a foreſt in the night, 
* a foreſter cannot lawfully beat him be+ 
fore he makes ſome reliſtance; but in 
caſe ſuch a perlon reſiſts the foreſter, he 
may juſtify a battery. 
ſhall not be queſtioned for killing a treſ- 
paſſer that, after the ace cried to him, 
will not ſurrender ſelf, if it be not 


done on any former malice ; though, 
where treſpaſſers in a foreſt, &c. do kill 
a perſon that oppoſes them, it is murder 
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And a foreſter 9 


FOR 
in all, becauſe they were engaged in an 
unlawtul act, and therefore malice js 
implied to the perſon killed, 
FORE-TOP-MAST, and Fort-rov. 


GALLANT-MAST. See FORE-maxsr. 

FORFAR, the capital of the county of 
Angus, in Scotland: welt long. 2532 
and north lat 56 25. . 
It is a parliament -town, claſſed with 
Perth, Dundee, Cowper, and St. An. 

drews, which all together ſend one member. 

FORFEITURE, properly ſignifies the ef. 

fect of * ſo ne penal law, and 
extends to lands or goods. 
Forfeiture differs from confiſcation, in 
that the former is more general, whilt 
confiication is particularly applied to uch 
things as become forteited to the kings 
exchequer; and goods confiſcated, are 
ſaid to be ſuch as no body claims. 

Full FORFEITURE, plena forisfatura, call. 
ed allo plena wita, is the forfeiture of life 
and member, and all that a perſon has: 
this obtains in criminal caſes, as where à 
perſon is attainted of treaſon, felony, Cc. 
There is allo a forfeiture in civil caſes, 
as where a perſon hath an eſtate for life 

or years he may forfeit it by alienation 

and claiming, or granting a larger eſtate 
than is veited in him. All the lands or 
tenements of an offender, whether held 
in fee or tail, are forfeited on his com- 
mitting high treaſon ; and the king ſhall 
be deemed in poſſeſſion thereof without 
any office found, ſaving the rights of 
others. For petit treaſon, murder, rob- 
bery, burglary, and all telonies puniſhed 
with death, the offenders ſorfeit their 
lands in fee, goods and chattels. lu 
manſlaughter, goods and chattles are for- 
feited ; lo in chance-medly, and le de- 
fendendo, though here an offender has 
his pardon of courſe, In the caſe of 
petit larceny, goods are alſo forfeited, 
See the article 'TREASON, &. 

FORFEITURE of marriage, a writ which 
formerly lay againſt a perſon that held 
lands by knights ſervice, who, being va- 
der age and unmarried, refuſed her whom 
the lord offered him, without diiparage- 
ment, and married another, | 

FORFEX, among ſurgeons, the ſame with 
forceps. See the article FORCErFS. | 
Some alſo call an inſtrument for drawing 
teeth by the name of forfex, 

FORFICULA, the EAR-wW1G, in zoology, 
a troubleſome inſet, which takes its eng: 
liſh name from its introducing itſelt into 


peoples cars, where it cauſes a gicat * 
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of pain; and its latin name, forficula, 
from its forked tail, which 1s 4 {ort of 
forceps, capable of pinching. I he exte- 
rior wings are very ſhort or dimidiated, 
and wholly cover the inner ones. The 
antennz are long and flender, conſiſting 
of thirteen or fourteen articulations. 
According to Lemery, the dried powder 
of thele inſets, is good in caſes of deat- 
neſs; and the oil drawn from them, in 
convulſive caſes. 

FORFICULA MARINA, the 5SEA-EAR-WIG, 
an inſect found about the ſea- ſhores, and 
ſo called from its reſemblance to the com- 
mon ear-wig. 

FOREFIELD, among miners, the fartheſt 

lace of a meer of ground. See MEER. 

FORGE, properly vgnifties a little fur- 
nace, wherein {mths and other artificers 
of iron or ſteel, Sc. heat their metals 
red hot, in order to ſoften and render 
them more malleable and managable on 
the anvil. See FURNACE. 

The forge uitd by. the ſeveral operators 


in that of the black-tmiths, to which all 
the reit are reducible, the conſtruction of 
which is as follows. The hearth or fire- 
place of the forge, marked A, (See plate 
of ſmithery, fig. 1.) is to be built up 
irom your floor with brick, about two 


f feet and aa half, or ſometimes more, ac- 
al cording to the purpoie you delign to 
Gr forge tor : if your forge be intended for 
4 heavy work, your hearth mult lic lower 
* than it need be for light work: the ſorge 
T may be of what breadth is thought con- 
* venient. It may be built with hollow 
p y arches underneath, to ſet leveral things 
* out of the way: the back of it is built 
* upright to the top of the ceiling, and in- 
= cloled over the fire-place with a hovel, 
0 which ends in a chimney, to carry away 
me the ſmoke, as at B. In the back of the 
Wh torge, againlt the fire-place, is fixed a 
1 5 thick iron - plate, and a taper pipe in it, 
8 about five inches long, wluch pipe comes 
*. through the back of the forge at C. In- 
nol to this taper pipe is placed the noſe or 
rage” pipe of the bellows : the office of this 
* tewel is to preſerve the pipe of the bel- 
Fm lows and the back of the toxge about the 
ba fire-place, from burning. Right before 
a the back is placed, at about two feet diſ- 
tance, the trough, which reaches com- 
ologys monly the whole breadth. of the forge, 
6 ph... and is as broad as js thought neceſſary, 
on WY 2D. The bellows is placed bekind 


of the back of the forge, having one of its 


in iron, is very timple : we ſhall inſtance. 
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FORGE is allo uſed for a large furnace, 


FORGER, in law, one guilty of forgery. 


FORGERY, in a legal ſenſe, is where a 


bond, bill, note, Sc. with intent to de- 
fraud any perſon, or publiſhing ſuch falſe 
_ 


FOR 


boards ſo fixed, that it can neither move 
upwards nor downwards. At the ear of 
the upper board 1s faſtened a rope or 
chain at E, which reaches up to the 
rocker, and is faſtened there to the fur- 
ther end of the handle, at F. This han- 
dle is faſtened acroſs a rock-ſtaff, which 
moves between two cheeks upon the cen- 
ter pins, in two ſockets, at G; ſo that 
by Sinks down this handle, the mov- 
ing board of the bellows riſes ; and by a 
conſiderable weight ſet on the top of its 
upper board, ſinks down again, and by this 
agitation performs the oltice of a pair of 
bellows. See BELLOwsS and SMITHERY . 
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wherein iron-ore, taken out of the mine, 
is melted down ; or it is more properly 
applied to another kind of furnace, where- 
in the iron-ore, melted dawn and ſepa- 
rated in a former furnace, and then caſt 
into ſows and pigs, is heated and fuſed 
over again, and beaten afterwards with 
large hammers, and thus rendered more 
ſoft, pure, ductile, and fit for uſe. 
Of theſe there are two kinds: the firſt is 
called the finery, where the pigs are 
worked into grols iron, and prepared for 
the ſecond, which is called the chafery, 
where it is further wrought into bars fit 
for uſe, See the articles FORGING, 
FINERY, and CHAFERY. 


See the next article. 


perſon fraudulently makes and publiſhes 
talſe writings to another's prejudice : or, 
it ſignifies the writ that lies againſt him 
who offends that way. 

Forgery is either at common law, or by 
ſtatute ; and is an offence puniſhable by 
indictment, information, &c; 'and not 
only where a perſon makes a falle deed, 
but where any fraudulent alteration is 
made of a true one, in a material point 
thereof, Likewiſe a writing may be ſaid 
to be forged, here one being directed to 
draw up a will for another, does inſert 
ſome legacies therein falſely of his own 
head; though, in ſuch caſes, there is no 
forgery of the hand or ſeal of the party : 
but a perſon cannot regularly be guilty 
of this crime by an act of omiſſion, un - 
leſs it alters the lypitation of an eftate to 
another, in hc it may be forgery. 
By a ſtatute of George II. c. 25. the 
torging or counterfeiting any deed, will, 
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deed, bond, &c. knowingly, is declared FORLANA, in muſic, a kind of dance, 


to be telony ; and the offender ſhall ſuf- 
fer death. The king may pardon the 
corporal puniſhment of forgery which 
tends to public example, tho' the plain- 
tiff cannot releaſe it: yet in an extraor- 
dinary caſe, a forgery has been com- 
pounded, and the = Arno diſcharged 
on paying a {mall fine. 

FORGING, in ſmithery, the beating or 
hammering iron on the anvil, after hav- 
ing firſt made it red hot in the forge, in 
order to extend it into various forms, and 
faſhion it into works. See FORGE. 
There are two ways of forging and ham - 
mering iron; one is by the force of the 
hand, in which there are uſually ſeveral 
perſons employed, one of them turning 
the iron and hammering likewiſe, and the 
reſt only hammering. The other wa 
is by the force of a water-mill, which 
raiſes and works ſeveral huge hammers 
beyond the force of man; under the 
ſtrokes whereof the workmea preſent large 
lamps or pieces of iron, which are ſui- 
tained at one end by the anvils, and at 
the other by iron-chains faſtened to the 
ceiling of the forge. See MIII. 

This Tat way of forging is only uſed in 
the largeſt works, as anchors for ſhips, 
&c. which uſually weigh ſeveral thou- 
ſand pounds. For the lighter works, a 
ſingle man ſerves to hold, heat, and turn 
with one hand, while he hammers with 
the other. 

Each purpoſe the work is deligned for, 
requires its proper heat ; for it it be too 
cold, it will not feel the weight of the 
hammer, as the ſmiths call it, when it 
will not batter under the hammer; and 
if it be too hot, it will red-ſear, that is, 
break or crack under the hammer. 

The ſeveral degrees of heats the ſiniths 
give their irons, are, firſt, a blood-red 
heat; ſecondly, a white flame-heat ; 
and, thirdly, a ſparkling or welding heat. 
See the article HEAT. 

FoRGING MILLS. - Sce the article MILL. 
,FORISFAMILIARI, in law, is where a 
ſon accepts of his father's part of lands, 
Sc. in the lifetime of the father, and 
reſts contented with. it, ſo that he cannot 
claim any more; upon which aecount 
he is termed forisfamyliatus. : 
FORKED EADS, ang ſportſmen, thoſe 
deers - heads which Have their croches 
doubled. 

FORK-TAI1L, a name given in ſome parts 
of the kingdom to the ſalmon, in the 
fourth year of its growth, 


nearly allied to the ſaltarella. Sce the 
article SALTARELLA. 


FORLI, a town of Romania, in the pope's 


FORLORN, or FORELORN. 


territories, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt 6 
Ravenna. 


ö See the ar. 
ticle FORELORN. 


FORM, forma, in kde the eſſential o. 


* 


diſtinguiſhing modification of the matt: 
whereof a natural body is compoſed, .o 
as thereby to give it ſuch a particular 
manner of exiſtence ; being that which 
conſtitutes it ſuch a particular body, and 
diſtinguiſhes it from every other body, 
The origin of forms, though eſteemed the 
nobleſt, hath yet been found one of the 
moſt perplexed inquiries in philoſophy, 
eſpecially as managed by the ſchoolæ. 
he ſum of the controverfy is whether 
the form of natural things be, in genera- 
tion, educed out of the power of the 
matter; or whether theſe forms are true 
ſubſtantial entities, diſtinct from the other 
ſubſtantial principle of natural bodies, 
that is matter. 
The reaſons which move me to embrace 
the negative, ſays Mr. Boyle, are prin- 
cipally theſe. Firſt, I ſee no neceſſity 
for itting any ſuch ſubſtantial forms 
in natural things; matter and its acci- 
dents being ſufficient to explain as much 
of the phænomena of nature as we arc 
likely to underſtand. In the next place, 
I ſee no uſe of this puzzling doctrine of 
ſubſtantial forms in natural philolophy : 
nor can I imagine how a particular phz- 
nomenon ſhould be explained by a princi- 
le whoſe nature is unknown : and, 
lay, I cannot conceive how forms could 
be generated, as the peripatetics would 
have it. 
On the other hand, the ſchoolmen tell us, 
that the power of matter, with regard to 
forms, is partly eductive, as the agent 
can make the form out of it; and partly 
receptive, whereby itcan receive the torn 
ſo made: but ſince the ſchoolmen will 
not allow that the form of a generated 
body was actually pre-exiftent in its mat- 
ter, or any where elſe, it is hard to con- 
ceive how a ſubſtance can b2 educed out 
of another ſubſtance totally diſtin in 
nature from it, without being before ſuch 
eduction actually exiſtent in it. And a5 
for the receptive power of the matter, 
that fits it to receive or lodge a form, 
when united with it, how can it intelli 
gibly be made to appear to contribute to 


te production of a new ſubſtance 7 
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ne different nature from that matter, 
though it harbours it, when produced, 
In ſhort, the form of a natural body, as 
is illuſtrated and confirmed by Sir Iſaac 
Newton's doctrine of motion, (fee New - 
ton's Optic. p. 372, 37+) is but an eſ- 
ſential modification, and, as it were, the 
ſtamp of its matter ; or ſuch a conven- 
tion of the magnitude, ſhape, motion or 
reſt, ſituation and contexture of the ſmall 

$ that compoſe it, as is neceſſary to 
conſtitute and denominate it a particular 
body; and all thoſe accidents being pro- 
ducible in matter by local motion, we 
may well lay that the firſt and univerſal, 
though not immediate cauſe of forms, is 
no other than God, who put matter into 
motion, eſtabliſhed its laws among bodies, 
and alſo guided it, in ſeveral caſes, at 
the beginning of things; and that among 
ſecond cauſes, the grand efficient of forms 
is local motion, which by variouſly di- 
viding, ſequeſtring, tranſpoſing, and con- 
necting the parts of matter, produces in 
them thoſe accidents and qualities upon 
account whereof the portion of matter 
they diverſify helongs to a determinate 
ſpecies of-natural bodies : yet this is-not 
{0 to be underſtood as if motion were 
only an efficient cauſe in the generation 
of bodies, for it is alſo frequently one of 
the chief accidents, as in water, fire, Sc. 
that concur to make up the form. See 
the articles Mor iox and FIRE. 
Some modern writers, as particularly 
Sennertus, teach us, that beſides the 
ſpecific form in plants and animals, there 
reſide, and eſpecially in ſome determi- 
nate parts of them, certain other forms 
proper to thoſe parts, but ſo ſubjected 
to the predominant form, as to deſerve 
the tit'e of ſubordinate ; being, during 
the reign of the ſpecific form, ſubſervient 
to it : though, when the ſpecific form 
comes to be aboliſhed, theſe ſubordinate 
forms may ſet up for themſelves, and in 
rcterenc? to thoſe parts of matter they 
belong to, exerciſe the functions of ſpecific 
orms ; as in a dog or a horſe, beſides 
the ſenſitive ſoul, which is the ſpecific 
form of the whole creature, the fleſh, 
blood, and bones have their diſtinct forms 
appertaining to them, though they are 
ruled and employed by the ſonl, but as 
the matter whit ſhe animates and in- 
forms; and when by death the ſenſitive 
lou} or ſpecific form is depoſed or abo- 
liſhed, the body is not preſently reſolved 
into its ſeveral elements, but thoſe ſub- 
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ordinate forms ſtil! preſerve the fleſh, as 
in the ſtate of the fleſh ; and the bones, 
as in the ſtate of the bones; the one for 
a little, and the other for a much longer 
time. This doctrine is urged from the 
ſpecific virtues obſervable in gathered 
— as the purgative ficulty of rhu- 

arb, ſena, and other cathartic vegetables. 
But, ſays Mr. Boyle, it were not diffi- 
cult to propoſe experiments, which would 
determine this matter otherwiſe, were it 
important enough to deſerve it. How- 
ever, as this doctrine of ſubordinate fofms 
affords ſuch countenance to that of ſub- 
ſtantial ones, that author has been at the 
pains to prove, that ſubordinate forms 
are explicable upon other principles. See 
Shaw's Boyle, vol. I. p. 224. 

Form of fyllogi/ms, or logiſtic FORM, a- 
mong logicians, a juſt diſpolition both of 
the terms, in reſpect of predicate and ſub- 
ject, and of the propoſitions, in reſpect of 
quantity and quality: by which is only 
meant a diſpoſition wherein the conclu- 
hon follows duly and legitimately from 
the two premiſes z there being no form, 
where there is no concluſion, See the ar- 
ticle SYLLOGISM, 

Form, in theology, is ſaid to be one of the 
eſſential parts of the ſacraments ; being 
that which gives them their ſacramental 
nature and efficacy, and conſiſting in cer- 
tain words, which the prieſt pronounces 
in adminiſtring them. 

Fog u is alſo uied, in a moral ſenſe, for 
the manner of being or doing a thing acs 
corCing to rules: thus we ſay, a form of 
government, a form of argument, &c. 

Form, in law, the rules eftabliſhed and 
requiſite to be obſerved in legal proceed- 
ings. | 

FORM, in carpentry, is uſed to denote the 
long feats or benches in the choirs of 
churches or in ſchools, for the prieſts, 
prehends, religious, or ſcholars to fit on. 
At ſchools, the word form is frequtntly 


applicd to what is otherwiſe termed a a 


claſs. See the article CLass. 

FoRM alſo denotes the external appearance 
or ſurface of a body, or the diſpoſition of 
its parts, as to the length, breadth, and 
thickneſs. See the article FiGURE. 

FoRM is alſo uſed, among mechanics, for 
a fort of mould, whereon any thing is 
faſhioned or wrought: as the hatters 
form, the paper-mkers form, &c, See 
the article HATTER, &c. 

Printer's Form, an aſſemblage of letters, 

9 and lines, ranged in order, _ 
8 2 ; 
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ſo diſpoſed into pages by the compoſitor; 
from which, by means of ink and a prels, 
the printed theets are drawn. 

Every form is incloſed in an won-chaſe, 
vrherein' it is firmly locked by a number 
of pieces of wood ; ſome long and nar- 
row, and others of the form of wedges. 
T here are two forms required for every 

ſneet, one for each fide 3 and each form 
conſiſts of more or fewer pages, accord- 
to the ſize of the book. 

Foku, in hunting, the feat of a hare; or 
the place and time, when and where ſhe 
1quats. ; 

FoRM of @ ſeries, in algebra, that affection 
of an undeterminate teries, which ariſes 
rom the different values of the indices 
of the unknown quantity. See SERIES. 

FORMA PAUPERIsS, in law, is when a 
perſon has juſt cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo 
poor, that he cannot defray the uſual 
charges ot ſuing at law or in equity; in 
which caſe, on making oath that he is 
not worth 51. in the world, on all his 

. debts being paid, and producing a cer- 
tificate from ſome lawyer that he has 
Foo cauſe of ſuit, the judge will admit 

im to ſue in forma pauperis; that is, 
without paying any bo to counſellors, 
attornies, or clerk : the ſtatute 11 Hen. 
VII. c. 12. having enacted, that coun- 

cil and attornies, Sc. ſhall be aſſigned 
ſuch poor perſons gratis. Where it ap- 
pears that any pauper has fold or con- 
traced for 4 benefit of his ſuit, Whilſt 

. It is depending in couit, ſuch cauſe ſhall 
be thenceforth totally diſmiſſed ; and a 

erſon ſuing in forma pauperis, thall not 
== a new trial granted him, but is to 
acquieſce in the judgment of the court. 

FORMAL, ſomething belonging to, er 
conſtituting the form of a thing. See the 

article FORM, 

FORMAL CAUSE. See the article CAus E. 

FORMALLY, formaliter, a term of va- 
rious import in the ſchools. 1. Some- 
times it denotes a ſubject, in which the 
predicate is contained merely on account 
of its form : thus white implies white- 
nels. 2. In a ſynonymous ſenſe with 
adequately. 3. For really, &c. See the 
article FORM. 

FORMALITY, in the ſchools, that qua- 
lity which conſtitutes the form of a thing. 
See the article FORM. 

FORMALITY, in matters of law and po- 
lity, certain rules of judiciary proceed- 
ings, negociations, and contracts, which 

cuſtom or law hath made neceſſary, and 
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therefore ought to be ſtrictly obſerved, 
See the article CEREMONY, 

FORMA TION, in philoſophy, an a8 
whereby ſomething is formed or produ- 
ced. For the formation of the joxtus in 
the womb, ſee the articles Fokrus and 
GENERATION, 

FORMATION tones and pebbles, See the 
articles STONE and PEBBLE. 

FORMATION of metals and minerals, Ste 
the articles METAL and MiNnez ar. 

FORMATION, in grammar, fignities the 
manner of forming one word from ano- 
ther: thus accountantſhip is formed ſrom 
accountant, and this laſt from account. 

FORMATUM PuNCTuUm. Sec the article 
PUNCTUM. 

FORME', or CROss FORMY, in heraldry, 
a croſs narrow in the center, and broad 
at the extremities, otherwile called pate. 
See the article PaTE's. 

FORMED, or FIGURED STONES, among 
naturahit:. See the article Strong. 
FORMED, in heraldry, the ſame with ſeated, 

See the article SEATED. 

FORMEDON, in law, a writ that lies for 2 
pcrion who has a right to lands or tene- 
ments, by virtue of any intail, ariſing 
from the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2 Ch. II. 
This writ is of three kinds, wiz. a de- 
ſcender, remainder, and reverter. Forme- 
don in deſcender, lies where a tenant in 
tail infeoffs a ſtranger, or is diſſeited and 
dies, the heir may bring this writ to re. 
cover the land. Formedon in remainder, 
lies where a man gives lands, Sc. 10 4 

rſon in tail, and tor default of iſſue « 

is body, the remainder to another i! 
tail: here if the tenant in tail die with 
out iſſue, and a ſtranger abates and en- 
ters into the land, he in remainder (lui 
have this writ. Formedon in reverte!, 
lies where lands are intailed on certain 
perſons and their iſſue, with remainde! 
over for want ef iſſue, and on that ic. 
mainder failing, then to revert to tic 
donor and his heirs : in this caſe, if tir 
tenant in tail dies without iffuc, and alto 
he in remainder, the donor and his heiss, 
to whom the reverſion returns, may have 
this writ for the recovery of the ellate, 
tho” the ſame be aliened, Cc. 

FORMERS, in gunnery, round pieces d 
wood, fitted to the diameter of the bore 

of a gun, chiefly uſed for making cat: 
tridges. 

On theſe formers, the paper, parchmen!, 

or cotton, which is to make the cartridg, 

are rolled before it be ſewed. 

, \FORMICA, 


F. 


ces 01 
e bore 
g cu. 


ment, 
tridge, 


IIc, 


FO R 


FORMICA, the ANT, in zoology. See 
the article ANT. 

FORMICA, in medicine, a callous ſort of 
wart, more uſually called myrmecia. Sec 
the article MY RMECIA. 

FoRMICA-LEO, the ANT-LION, or ANT- 

EATER, in zoology, an inſect fo called 
from its devouring great numbers of ants. 
It is the caterpillar or worm of a fly 
much reſembling the libellæ, or dragon- 
flies. : : 
The addreſs of this inſect in catching the 
ants, is admirable ; it makes a hole ot a 
conical or funnel-ſhape, in the loote ſand; 
and is ſure to catch all the ants that come 
within the verge of this hole, by throw- 
ing up ſand on them, whereby they are 
forcibly carried into the power ot the 
enemy at the bottom of the hole. 

FORMICATION, a term uſed among 
builders for arching or vaulting. 

FORMING of a fiege, in the military art. 
See the article 81EGE. 

FoRMING, in grammar. See the article 
FoRMATION, 

FORMOSA, an iſland in the Pacific ocean, 
between 119% and 1229 of eaſt longitude, 
and between 229 and 25 north latitude, 
about 100 miles eaſt of Canton in China. 
It is ſubject to the Chinele. 

FORMULA, or FORMULARY, a rule or 
model, or certain terms preſcribed or de- 
creed by authority, for the form and 
manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, or the lixe, 

FoRMULA, in church hiitory and theology, 
ſignifies a proteſſion ot faith. See the ar- 
ticle FORM, 


FORMULA, in medicine, imports the con- . 


ſtitution of medicines, either ſimple or 
compound, both with reſpect to their pre- 
ſcription and conſiſtence. Paracelſus calls 
red and clear urine, formula urine. 

FORMULARY, a writing containing the 
form of an oath, declaration, atteſtation, 
abjuration, Sc. to be made on certain 
occaſions. 

FORNACALIA, or FoRNICALIA, in 
roman antiquity, a feſtival ;nſtituted by 
Numa in honour of Fornax, the goddeſs 
of ovens ; wherein certain cakes were 
made, and offered in ſacrifice before the 
ovens. 

FORNICATION, the act of incontinency 
between ſingle perſons ; for when either 
of the parties is married, ſuch a& is adul- 
tery. See the article Abul TERRY. 
The ſpiritual court now has the ſole cog- 
nizance of this offence, which antiently 
was coguizable in other courts, as the 


\ 
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court-leet, c. in which the king had a 
five aſſeſſed on the offenders. 


FORNICATION 1s ſometimes alſo uſed as a 


generical term, including all kinds of 
oftences againſt chaſtity, 


FORNIX, in anatomy, a part of the brain 


placed under the ſeptum lucidum, and, 
like it, compoled of a medullary ſubſtance, 
Its anterior part riſes with a double baſe, 
but the twe parts ſoon unite : the hinder 
part is likewiſe bifid, and thence called 
crura fornicis, and by ſome, pedes hip- 
pocampi. See the article BRAIN, 


FORPKISE, in law, ſignifies an excep- 


tion or reſervation, and is frequently 
uled in leaſes and conveyances, wherein 
any exception 1s inſerted ; as ſuch a thing 
excepted and forpriſed. 


FORRAGE, in the military art, denotes 


hay, oats, barley, wheat, graſs, clover, 
Sc. brought into the camp by the troop- 
ers, for the ſuſtenance of their horſes. 

Dry torrage is the hay, oats, Sc. de- 
livered out of the magazines, to an army 
in garriſon, or when they take the field, 
before the green forrage is ſufficientl 
grown up to ſupply the troops. | 
It is the buſineis of the quarter maſter. 
general to appoint the method of forrage, 
and polt proper guards for the ftcurity 
of the forragers. He ought alſo, in en- 
camping an army, to take care that it be 
in a country abounding with forrage. 


Ration of FORRAGE. See RATION. 
FORRES, a parhament-town of Scotland, 


in the county of Murray, about thirteen 
miles welt of Elgin: welt long. 30 20%, 
and north lat. 57 400. 

It is claſſed with Inverneſs, Fortroſe, and 
Nairn. See the article Bokoucn. 


FORSES, a name uſed in ſome parts of the 


kingdom for a cataract, or water-fall, 
See the article CATARACT, 


FORS PALLING, in law. See the article 


FORESTALLING. 


FORT, in the military art, a ſmall fortified 


place, environed on all ſides with'a'moat, 
rampart, and parapet. Its uſe is to ſe- 
cure ſome high ground or the paſſage 
of a river, to make good an advantageous 
poſt, to defend the lines and quarters of 
a hege, Cc. N 
Forts are made of different figures and 
extents, according as —— . requires. 
Some are fortified with baſtions; others 
with demi-baſtions. Some again are in 
form of a ſquare, others of à pentagon. 
A fort differs from a citadel, as this laſt 
is built to command ſome town. See the 
article CITADEL, 
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Royal ForT, one whole line of defence is 


at leaſt twenty · ſix tathoms long. 

To fortify a {quare fort, having inſcribed 
the ſquare in a circle, 1. Divide each of 
its ſides AB, BD, Sc. (plate CII. fig. 2. 
n? x.) into two equal parts, in the point 
F. 2. From the center E, draw an in- 
definite line EF. 3. From the center 
draw alſo the lines E A, EB, ED, EC, 
to the angles of the ſquare. 4. Divide 
the ſide A B into eight equal parts. 5. 
Let one of theſe parts be laid off from F 
to G, and from G draw the lines of de- 
fence AG, BG. 6. Divide another 
fide of the ſquare into ſeven equal parts. 
7. Lay off two of theſe parts from A to 
K, and from B to L, which will be the 
faces of the baſtions. 8. Take the diſ- 
tance K L in your compaſſes, and lay it 
off the lines of defence from K to H, and 
from L to I; and drawing H I, it will 
be the curtin ; and the lines K I, LH, 
will be the flanks. See another method 
of fortifying a ſquare, ibid. no 3. Allo 
two different methods of fortifying a tri - 
angle, ibid. no 4 and 5, 


Star-FORT, a redoubt formed by a number 


of re · entering and ſalient angles, the 
ſides of Which flank each other. See plate 
CII. fig. 2. n* 2. 

To deſcribe a ſtar- fort, x. Draw an hex- 
agon aBCadef. 2. Divide one of its 
ſides B C into tour equal parts. 3. Upon 
the middle of this ſide, raiſe the perpen- 
dicular D A, equal to I of the fide B C, 
trom D to A, 4. From the point A, 
draw the faces AC, A B. Let the ſame 
operations be performed with reſpect to 
the other ſides of the hexagon, and you 
will have the ſtar-fort required. 


FORTAMENTE, in muſic, the {ſame with 


forte. See the article FORTE. 


| FORTAVENTURA, one of the Canary- 


iſlands, ſubje& to Spain: welt long. 14 
and north lat. 270. 


FORTE, or FORTAMENTE, in muſic, di- 


rects to play ſtrong and Joud ; and forte 
forte, or piu forte, ſignifies à degree 
louder and ſtronger than forte alone. 


ö # FORTIFICATION, the art of fortiſying 


a town, or other place ; ot of putting 
them in ſuch a poſture of defence, that 
every one of its parts defends, and is de- 


fended by ſome other parta, by means. of 
n 


ramparts, parapets, moats, and other bul - 


. waxks z to the end, that a ſmall number 


within, may be able to defend 


14 elves for a conſiderable time againſt 


the aſſaults of a numerous army without; 


** - 
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ſo that the enemy, in attacking then 
mult of neceſſity ſuffer great loſs. J 
Fortification is either antient or modern 
regular or irregular. Antient fortific:. 
tion, at firſt, conſiſted of walls or de. 


fences made of trunks, and other brauche 


of trees, mixed with earth, to ſecure 
them againſt the attacks of the enemy, 
This was afterwards altered to fone. 
walls, on which were railed brea{t-works, 
behind which they made ule of their dats 
and arrows in ſecurity. Madern ford 
cation, is that which 1s flanked and de. 
fended by baſtions and out-works, the 
ramparts of which are to ſolid, that they 
cannot be beat down but by the conti- 
nual fire of ſeveral batteries of cannon, 
Regular fortification, is that built in 3 
regular polygon, the fides and angles f 
which are all equa], being commonly 
about a muſket-thot from each other. 
Irregular fortificatien, on the contrary, 
is that where the ſides and angles ar: 
not uniform, equidiſtant, or equal ; 
which is owing to the irregularity of the 
ound, valleys, rivers, Pills, and the 
ike. See BAST10N, Sc. 
The principal maxims of fortification 
are theſe: 1. That every part of the 
works be ſeen and defended by other 
parts, ſo that the enemy can lod-e no 
where without being expoied to the fie 
of the place. 2. A fortrels ſhould com- 
mand all places round it ; and therefore 
all the out- works ought to be lower than 
the body of the place. 3. The works 
farthett from the center, ought always to 
be open to thoſe more near. 4. No line 
of defence ſhould exceed a point blank 
muſket ſhot, which is about an hundred 
and twenty or an hundted and twenty- 
five fathoms. 5. The more acute the 
angle at the center is, the ſtronger will 
be the place. 6. In great places, di 
trenches are preferable to thoſe filled wit 


water, becauſe ſallies, retreats, and ſuc- 


cours are frequently neceſſary; but, in 
ſmall fortreſſes, water - trenches that can- 
not be drained, are beſt, as ſtanding in 
need of no ſallies, Sc. 

Different authors recommend different 


methods of fortification 3 but the princi- 


pal are thoſe of Pagan, Blonde], Vauban, 
and Scheiter. 


Fortification, according to the method of 
count Pagan, ſuppoſes the ſide A B (plate 


CII. fig. 3.) of the external polygon, 


in larger fortifications, 100 perches ; in 
the {maller, 80; and in thoſe” of _ 
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e, 90; with the correſponding 
— pp 27 +; the perpendicu- 
cular, CD, being in all of them 15. 
Here too the flanks GF, HE, are, per- 
ndicular to the lines of defence, A E 
and B F : theſe flanks are alſo covered 
with an orillion and threefold. L MN 
i; the boundary of the moat, parallel to 
the faces A G, B H. The curtain is 
defended by a double ravelin, O Q be- 
ing the external one, and ach the inter- 
nal; the faces of the baſtions being like- 
wiſe defended by counter-guards gf, ed. 
This method, though received with great 
applauſe, is not without its defects. It 
is not only very expenſive, but its three- 
fold flanks are too cloſe, fo as to be too 
much expoſed to bombs ; the largeneſs 
of the orillons is prejudicial to the length 
of the flanks, and the outer rampart 13 
wo thick. 5 
Mr. Blondel's method of fortiſication 
has a great affinity with that of count 
pagan, only that the lines and angles 
are otherwiſe determined. Thus by ſub- 
ſtracting a right angle from that of the 
polygon, and adding 1 $ to a third part 
of the remainder, you find the quantity 
of the diminiſhed angle ABE. In the 
greater fortifications, the fide A B (plate 


III. fig: 1.) of the outer polygon is 


100 perches, in the leſſer only 7 and 
A B being divided into ten equal parts, 
ſeven of them give the lines of defence 
AF, BE. The faces of the baſtions 
AG, BH, are equal to half thoſe of the 
tenaille AD, BD. In thele faces is a 
kind of flanking batteries QR, to defend 
the faces of the ravelin cd. The flanks 
HF, GE, are threefold, as in count 
Pagan's method; and in the middle of 
the moat is a deep trench ad. The 
other out-works are as repreſented in 
plate CIII. fig. 1. 

Fortification, according to Vauban's me- 
thod, ſuppoſes the outer polygon to be 
ioo perches in la laces, 80 in {maller 
ones, and 90 in thoſe of a middle fize. 
The faces are made + of the lame, the 
perpendicular & in a ſquare, 3 in à pen- 
tagon, and 3 in other polygons, He 
alſo makes the complement of the face 
to the line of defence, equal to the dil- 
tance of the epaule ; ules re- entering 
crooked flanks, and places a low tenaille 
before the eurtin. Je plane CLI. fig. 
2. 10 1. 


This method of fortification is much 


aid up by many, both 28 it increaſes the 
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ſtrength without much expence, and 
agrees very well with the maxims above 
laid down. Its greateſt fault lies in this, 
that the faces he altogether expoſed to 
the enemy. 
Vauban's new method places large baſ- 
tions before ſmall ones ; the curtin being 
covered with a low tenaille and a double 
ravelin, ibid. no 2. 
Fortification, according to Scheiter's me- 
thod, ſuppoſes the external ſide A B, (plate 
CLIE. fg. 3.) in large fortifications, 100 
perches; in leſſer ones, 80; and in thoſe of 
middle ſize, go. The flanks NO, PQ, are 
rpendicular to the lines of defence AQ, 
BO ; which in greater fortifications are 70, 
in leſſer 60, and in thoſe of middle fize, 
65 perches: theſe detach the baſtions 
from the curtin, and form a kind of in- 
ner receſs behind the curtin. The angle 
of the baftion in a ſquare, is 64%; in a 
pentagon, 72; in a hexagon, 789; in 
a heptagon, 830; and in works of more 
ſides, this angle is found by adding 2* 
for every fide above the heptagon. 
As to the out-works, they are much the 
ſame as in the prececing methods, only 
that the covert-way is double ; as is the 
ravel, which covers the curtin. 
To lay down the plan of a regulac for- 
tification. 1. Meaſure exactly the cir- 
cuit of the place to be fortified, at about 
twelve paces diſtance from the houles ; 
and dividing the whole circuit by 150 
geometrical paces at leaſt, or 130 at moſt, 
the quotient will give the number of the 
baſtions, in ſuch a manner that their lines 
of defence ſhall not exceed the carriage 
of a muſket-ſhot. 2. Inſcribe in a cir» 
cle a polygon with as many fides as the 
place 1s to have baſtions ; and from the 
center A (plate CIV. fig. 1.) through 
the angle Þ of the polygon, draw lines 
at pleaſure, which lines are called prin- 
cipals, Afterwards take Ba= 5 the 


fide of the polygon, and B FA; then 
drawing the lines of defence F ga, F ga, 


from each point @ raile perpendiculars; 


which meeting the lines of detence in the 
points g, g, will form the baſtious ag Fg a, 
ag F, Sc. 3. Having thus deſcribed the 
outward circuit of rampart,” draw 
lines e, 6 e, parallel to the faces of the 
baſtions Fg, Fg, Fg: theſe will deter- 
mine the. outward circuit of the . moat, 
which ought to be rounded before the 
angles of the baſtions F, F. 4. To 
finiſh the plan, draw within the place 
lines parallel to thoſe which form the 

outward 
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outward circuit of the rampart, at the 
diſtance of + of the flank for the parapet; 
at the diſtance of I the demigorge Ba, 
for the rampart ; and at the diſtance of 
five fect from the parapet, for the ban- 
quet. In the ſame manner, on the out- 
ſide of the moat, muſt be drawn lines 
parallel to its outward circuit, at the diſ- 
tance of + of the flank for the covered 
way; and at the diſtance of 5 of the 
flank for the glacis. 

To lay | down the profile of theſe. works. 
Let ARR (plate CIV. fig. 2.) repreſent 
the level of the place; take A B, 5 paces, 
for the place ot arms; the perpendicular 
OC, 16 feet, for the talus or ſlope ; the 
thickneſs of the lower part of the ram- 
part, BR, x2 paces; the upper part, 
CD, 67 paces; the banquet, 4D, 6 feet ; 
the thicknels of the lower part of the pa- 
rapet DV, 3+ paces; the upper, at E, 
2; paces; its inward height, ED, 6 
feet ; and its outward height, 5 feet; 
the talus of the rampart to the moat, 
GR, 7 feet; the talus of the ſcarp, xz, 
2 paces ; the depth of the moat, Rx, 16 
feet; the width of its channel, T, 15 
feet; the talus of the counterſcarp, aK, 
10 feet; and the banquet of the covered 
way, at L, 5 feet. Then follows the pali- 
fade at N, and the glacis or eſplanade, M. 
In plate CIV: fig. 3. is repreſented a hexa- 
gon fortified with all the kinds of out- 
works, together with the manner of carry- 
ing on the trenches of approach. Here is 
alio delineated apentagonal citadel, with 
its out-works. The ames of the different 
works and parts of this fortification, are 
theſe; a, a, a, c. repreſent the declivity 
or ſlope, ufually called glacis ; 6, 6, b, 
Sc. the covert way ; c, c, c, Cc. the 
counterſcarp ; 4, a ſingle tenaille ; e, a 
double tenaille; , a horn- work; g, g, g, 
Sc. places of arms; 6, , b, &c. the 
moat orditch ; i, i, i, &c. ravelins; &, X, æ, 
Sc. half moons; 1, a crown- work; mn, 
a bonnet or prieſt's cap; , , a counter- 
guard; o, 0, o, Sc. baſtions ; p, p, p, 
baſtions with circular flanks; 9, 2, the 
curtinz , r, r, Sc. the ramparts; and 
4, 5, 5, &c. bridges over the moat, With 
reſpe& to the approaches, 1, 1, 1, Cc. 
repreſent the trenches ; 2, 2, 2, &c. the 
lines of communication; 3, 3, batteries; 
4, 4, 4, Sc. forts for the defence of the 
trenches; 5, the deſcent into the covered 
way; and 6, a mine. F 
Irr FORTIFICATIONS, arethoſeraiſed 


ut irregular polygons; in which the eq- 
4 
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gineer ought to follow, as much az 
the proportions laid down for the au. 
lar ones. It baſtions are found to, 8 
to {weep the circumjacent campaign, a 
ſecond baſtion mult be added to the füt 
or even a third, it neceſſary ; (till takin 
care that their faces be wel! defende” 
It, on the contrary, a baſtion is too low 
a cavalier mult be raiſed on it. it will 
ſometimes alto happen, that the faces of 
baſtions would become exceſſive long, if 
they were to be extended till they mect ; 
in which cale, they are uſually cloſed 
with a re- entering angle, (1d, fig, 4.) 

When one live of the poly gon is long 
enough to admit of a baſtion in its mid. 
dle, it is remedied by raiſing one; but 
if it will not admit of this, it may he 
remedied by forming a falliant angle in 
the middle ; or by advancing the neigh. 
bouring baſtions nearer to each other, & 
that both may be entirely formed upon 

that fide. When a long extended tide 

of a place, cannot admit of baſtions, a; 
being cut oft by a river, or ſtands upcy 
a deep aſcent, it may be fortified with 
redents or re- entering angles, not unlike 
the teeth of a ſaw. See plate CIV. fig. 5. 
But the defect of thele redents is, thit 
both the ſides of the tenaille or front at 
a place, may be ruined from one battery; 
ſo that the beſiegers may then make an 
aſſault without fear of being enfiladed. 

Marine FORTIFICATIONS, Though theſe 
have nothing peculiar in them, yet it 
may not be improper to give ſome direc- 
tions with relation to batteries. 1. In 
raiſing batteries to hinder a deſcent, care 
ſhould be taken to diſpoſe them in ſuch 
places where the deſcent is moſt ealy; 
and the guns ſhould be ſo levelled, as to 
ſcour the ſurface of the water, that they 

may fire effectually upon the boats as they 
approach. 2. It is likewiſe convenient 

to have batteries to play upon places 
where there is good anchorage ; and thele 
ſhould be ſomewhat more elevated than 
the former. 3. It is allo necetlary to 
erect batteries at the entrance of roads ; 
and thele ought to be ſo made, as to dil- 
cover ſhips at a diſtance. . 4. It is very 
neceſſary that theſe batteries ſhould be de. 

'fended' by ſome works, againſt attacks; 
and, if poſſible, ſhould be under the fue 
of the place; or, at leaſt, they ought not 
to be too far advanced. 

FORTIFIED, an appellation given v0 
places defended by ramparts, baſtions, 
ditches, covert-ways, half-moons, rave- 
lins, tenailles, and other out-works. 
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FOR 
gee the articles RAMPART, BasT10N, 
e. and the preceding article. 

FORTIN, FORTLET, or field-FORT, a 
ſconce or little fort, whoſe flanked angles 
are generally diſtant one from another 
120 fathoms. See the article FORT. 
The extent and figure of fortins are dif- 
ferent, according to the ſituation or na- 
ture of the ground ; ſome of them hav- 
ing whole baſtions, and others demi- 
baltions. They are made uſe of only 
for à time, either to deſend the lines of 
circumvallation, or to guard ſome paſſage 
or dangerous poſt. 

FORTIORI, or a multo FORTIORI. See 
the article MULTO. 

FORTIS aqua. See the article Aqua. 

FORTISSIMO, in muſic, ſometimes de- 
noted by FFF, or fff, ſignihes to ſing 
or play very loud or ana 

FORT-LEWIS, a fortreſs of Alſace, in 
Germany, fituated on the weltern ſhore 
of the Rhine, ſubject to France: eaſt 
long. 89, and north lat. 48 46'. 

FORTUNA, in our antient law-books, is 
the ſame with what we call treafure- trove, 
See the article TREASURE-TROVE, 

FokTUNA EQUESTRIS, in roman anti- 
quity, 2 ſtatue of the goddeſs Fortune, 
mounted on horſeback in the middle of 
the city. 

FORTUNA TE-1$LANDS, in antient geo- 
graphy, certain iſlands concerning the 
ſuuation of which authors are not agreed, 
famous for the golden apples of the Heſ- 
perides. See the article HESPERIDES. 
The common opinion is, that they are 
the ſame with the Canary-iſlands. See 
the article CANARY. 

PORTUNE, fortuna, a goddeſs worſhiped 
with great devotion by the antient Greeks 
and Romans, who believed her to preſide 
over human affairs, and to iflribute 
wealth and honvur at her pleaſure, 

The Greeks had a great number of tem- 
ples dedicated to Fortune, under the name 
of rx. The poet Pindar makes her one 
of the parcæ, or deſtinies, and the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter. Ancus Martius, king of 
the Roinans, was the firſt who built a 
temple at Rome to this deity, under the 
name of /-»tuna virilis, on account that 
courage, no leis than good fortune, is re- 
quiſite to obtain a victory. Servius T ul- 
lus built a temple to fortune, under the 
name of primogenia. The Romans gave 
leveral other appellations to fortune, tuch 
a3 fortuna libera, redux, publica, &c. 

There was a ſtatue of Fortune at Athens, 
bolding betwixt her arms Plutus the god 
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of riches. Pauſanias ſays, that her moſt 
antient form was that which Bupalus 
made in Greece, in ſhape of a woman 
with a round ball on her head, and a 
cornucopia under her arm. Macrobius 
ſays, that ſhe was firit ſet forth with 
wings on her ſhoulders, having by her 
fide the rudder of a ſhip ; and that the 
was placed upon a wheel, and held in 
her right hand a golden ball, and in her 
left a whip. In Ægypt ſhe was painted 
Ike a woman, turning a great glaſs 
wheel, on whoſe top were repreſented 
a great number of men playing, others 
climbing up, and others, baving at- 
tained the ſummit of the wheel, pre- 
cipitating themſelves, and falling down 
again, Modern painters repreſent For- 
tune by a naked woman, ſtanding on a 
globe, with a bandage on her eyes. 
Horace's deſcription of this goddets, and 
her great power, may be ſeen in ode 
xxxv. lib. 1. Juvenal, in Satire x. v. 365. 
calls Fortune the deity of tools. 


FORTY-$SHILLING LAND, a certain quan- 


tity of arable land; that of old extent, 
containing eight ox- gang, or an hundred 
and four acres. 


FORUM, in roman antiquity, a public 


ſtanding place within the city of Rome, 
where cauſes were judicially tried, ard 
orations delivered to the people. 

There were fx of thetic forums, viz, the 
Romanum, Julianum, Auguitum, Pall: . 
dium, Trojanum, and Saluſtii forum, 
The firſt and moſt eminent of theſe was 
the Forum Romanum, called abſolutely 
the Forum. In this was an apartinent 
called the roſtra, where the Jawyers 
pleaded, and the orators harangued the 
people, Ce. Here was allo the comitium, 
or hall of juſtice, with the ſanctuary of 
Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, Sc. All 
the compaſs of the forum was arched 
with porticos, ſome paſſages being only 
left for places of entrance, 


ForRuM, was alto uſed for a place of traffic, 


anſwering to our market-place : of theſe 
there were vaſt numbers, as the jorum 
piſcarium, eliterium, &c. Theſe were ge- 
nerally called fora vcralia, in contradi- 
ſt inction to the former, which were called 
fora ciwilia. 


Fokuu, is aifo uſed, among ca'viſts, c. 


for juriſdition, thus they lay, iz foro 
leris, &c. 


FOSS, or Fossa, in anatomy, a kind of 


c:vity in a bane, with a large aperture, 
but no exit or perforation, 
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Foss is particularly uſed for the cavity, or 
indenture, in the back part of the neck. 

FossA mngna, the interior cavity, or rima 
magna, of the pudendum mulichre. 
Bartholin calls it foffa navicularis. This 
cavity zppears, upon opening the labia; 

it has the carunculæ myitiiormes in the 
middle of it. See the article CaRuxcu- 
LE MYRTIFORMES. 

Foss, in fortification, a hollow place, com- 
monly full of water, lying between the 
ſearp and counterſcarp, below the ram- 
part; and turning round a fortified place 
or a poſt, that is to be deſcended, See the 
article Mor. 

Fossa, m our antient cuſtoms, was uſed 
to fignily a ditch full of water, wherein 
women, convicted of felony, were drown- 
ed. Scethe article Fux c A. 

Foss-Wway, one of the four principal 
highways of England, that antiently led 
through the kingdom ; ſuppoſed to be 
made by the Romans, having a ditch 
upon one ſide thereof, 

FOSSANO, a town of Picdmont, nine- 
teen miles ſouth-ealt of Turin. 

FOSSARII, in antiquity, a fort of officers 

in the eaſtern church, whoſe bulinels it 
was to interr the dead. 
St. Jerom aſſures us, that the rank of 
the foſſarii held the firſt place among 
the clerks : but he is to be underſtood of 
thoſe clerks only who had the direction 
and intendance of the interment of the 
devout. Some authors infinuate, that 
the foſſarii were inſtituted in the time of 
the apoſtles. 

FOSSATORUM oferatio, ſigniſies the 
foſs- work; or the ſervice of labouring 
perſormed by inhabitants, and adjoining 
tenants, for the repair and maintenance 
of the ditches round a city or town. The 
contribution towards this work was 
termed Fſſagium. 

FOSSIGNY, a county in the dutchy of 
Savoy. See the article Savor. 

FOSSIL, in natural hiftory, denotes, in 
general, every thing dug out of the earth, 
whether they be natives thereof, as metals, 
ſtones, ſalts, earths, and other minerals ; 


or extraneous, repoſited in the bowels of 


the earth by ſome extraordinary means, 
as earthquakes, the deluge, Sc. See the 
articles METAL, STONE, &c. 

Native foſſils, according to Dr. Hill, 
are ſubltances found either buried in the 
earth, or lying on its ſurface, of a plain 


ame ſtructure, and ſhewing no ſigns of 


containing vellels or circulating juices, 
Thele are ſubdivided, by the ſame au- 
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1 
thor, 1. Into foſſils naturally and cn 
tially ſunple. Of theſe, ſome are neithe 
inflammable, nor ſoluble in water, 35 
ſimple earths, talcs, fibrariæ, gyplim, 
ſelenitze, cryfal, and ſpars ; others, the? 
uninflammable, are ſoluble in water, a; al. 
the {imple falts ; and others, on the con. 
trary, are inflammable, but not ſoluble in 
water, as ſulphur, auripigmentum, zarnich, 
amber, amber- greaſe, gagates, aſphaltum, 
ampelites, lithanthrax, napththa, and 
piſlaſphalta, 2. The ſecond general ſub. 
diviſion of foftils comprehends all ſuch i; 
are naturally compound, but unmtallic, 
Of theſe, ſome are neither inflammable; 
nor ſoluble in water, as compound earths, 
ſtones, ſeptariæ, ſiderochita, { rupi, ſemi. 
pellucid gems, lithidia, roniffale, and 
pellucid gems ; others are ſoluble in 
water, but not inflammable, as all the 
metallic falts ; and, laſtly, ſome are i- 
flammable, but not ſoluble in water, 2 
the marcaſites, pyritæ, and phlogonia, 
3. The third, and laſt, general Givifun 
of feſüls comprehends all the mctallic 
ones; which are bodies naturally bud, 
remaikably heavy, and fuſible in fix, 
Ot theſe, ſome are perfectly metallic, ax 
being malleable when pure; ſuch ws 
gold, lead, filver, copper, iron, anc tin; 
others are imper{ectly metallic, as ot 
being malleable even in their pureſt te, 
ſuch are antimony, biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, 
and quickſilver, or mercury. Ot! 
which ſubſtances the reader will find 
particular deſcription under their repec- 
tive heads, EAk Tu, Talc, FIBRARIA, 
GYyP$SUM, Sc. 
Extraneous foſſils are bodies of the ve. 
getable or animal kingdoms accidents! 
buried in the earth. Of the veget!b. 
kingdom, there are principally thi 
kinds, trees or parts of them, herbacec 
plants, and corals ; and of the anus 
kingdom there are four kinds, ca- hel, 
the teeth or bony palates, and bones 
fiſhes, complete fiſhes, and the bones « 
land animals. See the articles 187 
Woop, PLANT, SHELL, Sc. 
As to the reaſon why theſe extrazec 


foſſils come to be lodged in the bows 


of the earth, the common opinion! 
that this great change was effected g 
the univerſal deluge, Sec DELUGE, 
FOSSOMBRONE, a city and biſhops" 
of Italy, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Urbinc 
FOTHER, or Foppkk, in mining. 8 
the article FoopkER. {4 
FOTUS, a fomentation. . Sce the ar 
FoMENTATION, * 
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the heart, or rather of the ſtomach. 

rouGADE, or FOUGASSE, in the art of 
war, a little mine, about eight or ten 
feet wide, and ten or twelve deep, dug 
under ſome work or poſt, which is in 
danger of falling into the enemies hands; 
and charged with ſacks of powder, co- 
vereg with ſtones, earth,' and whatever 
elſe can make great deliruction. It is 
ſet on fire like other mines, with a 
ſauciſſe. 

FOUGIERES, a town of Brit ny, in 
France, thirty-five miles tout! ealt of St. 
Malo, 

FOUL, or FouLE, in the ſea- language, is 
uſed when a ſhip has been long untrim— 
med, ſo that the graſs-weeds, or bar- 
nacles grow to her bdes under water. A 
rope is alſo foul when it is either tangled 

in itſelf, or hindered by another, fo that 
it cannot run, or be over-hawled, 

Four imports, alſo, the running of one 
ſhip againſt another. This happens 
ſometimes by the violence of the wind, 
and ſometimes by the careleſſneſs of the 
people on board, to ſhips in the ſame 
convoy, and to ſhips in port by means 
of others coming in. The damages 
occaſioned by running foul, are of the 
nature of thoſe in which both parties 
nuſt bear a part. They are uſually 
made half to fall upon th- ſufferer, and 
half upon the veſſel which did the injury: 
but in caſes where it is evidently the fault 
of the matter of the veſſel, he alone is 
to hear the damage. 

FouLeWATER. A ſhip is ſaid to make 
foul-water, when being under fail, the 
comes into juch thoal- water, that tho' 
her keel do not touch the ground, yet it 
comes lo near it, thit the motion of the 
water under her, raiſes the mud from 
the bottom. 

Four, is alto a diſeaſe in cattle, proceeding 
from blood, and a wateriſh rheum that 
falls down into the legs, and makes 
them ſwell, See Swolled LEGS. 

FOULNE 88, in ſurgery, a term applied 0 
wounds, where the fleſh is putrid, fun- 
gous, black or livid. Wounds mult be 
well cleanſed before any attempts are 
made to heal them, For which inten- 
tion the antients uſed honey, but the 
moderns apply a digeſtive o:utment made 
0! turpentine diſſolved in the yolk of an 
egg, and afterwards mixed with honey 
ot roſes; but where this is not found 

ſtrong enough for the purpoſe, they ſub- 


bu « a . 
ſitute the egyptian ointment, mixed 
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either with ſpirit of wine, or with the 
common digeſtive. To theſe digeſtive 
ointments, a ſmall quantity of aloes or 
myrrh may be added, and where more 
ſtrength is required, a ſmall quantity of 
red precipitate, The uſe of lime-water 
as a detergent is alſo known to he very 
beneficial, eſpecially if there be added 
to every pint of it, twenty or thirty 
grains of ſublimate, which from its 
known efficacy is called by the ſurgeons 
phagedenic-water. Applications of this 
kind are to be continued till the wound 
is intirely clean, and then it is to be 
healed with the common digeſtives. See 
the article WOUND. 


FOUMART, a nwne uſed in ſome parts 


of the kingdon tor the muſtela, or 
verſel., See the article MusTELA. 


FOUNDATION. in architecture, is that 


part of a building which is under- 
ground. Sce BUILDING. 

Foundation, called by Daviter, ada. 
tian, is the coifer or be] dug below the 
level oft ground to rule a building 
upon, in which ſenſe. the foundation 
either goes to the whole area of the 
building, as when there are to be vaults, 
cellars, Sc. or it is drawn in trenches, 
as when only walls are to he railed. 
The foundation, Fondemont, according to 
the fame author, is properly fo much of 
the maſonry as reaches as high as the 
ſurface of the ground, and ought always 
to he proportioned to the load or weight 
of the building that it is to bear. 
Sometimes the foundation is maſſive, 
and continued under the whole building, 
as in the antique arches and aqueducts, 
and ſome amphitheatres ; but it is more 
uſually in ſpaces or intervals, either to 
avgid expence, or becanſe the vacuities 
are at too great a diſtance, in which 
latter caſe they make ule of inſulated 
ilars bound tegether by arches. 
Palladio allows a fixth part of the height 
of the whole building for the hollowing 
or under-digging, unleſs there be cellars 
under-ground, in which caſe he would 
have it lomewhat lower, and as to thick- 
ne's, double the width of a wall is no 
bad rule. Palladio alſo lays down ſeveral 
rules to know if the earth be firm 
enough for the foundation, by obferva- 
tions trom the digging of wells, and the 
like; but the beit way to diſcover the 
nature of the foil is to try it with an 


iron-crow, or elie with a borer, ſuch as 
is uied by well-cigc ers. 
Foundations are cither natural or arti- 
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ficial Natural as when we build upon 
a rock, or very ſolid earth, in which caſe 
we need not ſeek for any further ſtrength- 


ening ; for thele, without digging, or 


other artificial helps, are of themielves 
fit to uphold the greateſt buildings. But 
ift the ground be landy, or marſhy, or 
have lately been dug, recourſe mult be 
had to art. If the ground be ſandy or 
marſhy, you mutt dig till you find found 
ground, and the beſt is that which re- 
quires moſt labour in cutting, and when 
wet, does nat diſſolve into dirt. It the 
earth to be built upon is very ſoft, as in 
mooriſh grounds, lay good pieces of on 
who'e length mult be about the breadth 
of the trench, or two feet longer than 
the breadth of the wail, acroſs the foun- 
dation, about two feet atunder, and 
being well rammed down, lay long 
planks upon them, pinning or ſpiking 
down cach piank to the pieces of oak 
on which. it lies. But if the ground be 
very bad, let piles of oak of a diameter 
about one tweltth part of their length be 
drove lob to reach the good ground, 
and placed as cloſe as one can ſtand by 
another; then ſpike down long planks 
upon them, And it mult not ve forgot 
to place the piles not only under the out- 
er wall, but alſo under the inner walls 
that divide th- building ; for if theſe 
ſhould tink, it would make the outer 
wall cra k, and ſo ruin the whole huild- 
ing. If the ground be faulty here and 
there, let arches be turned over the faulty 
places, which will diſcharge them ot the 
weight. As to the rules neceſſary to be 
obſerved in the lubſtruction or artificial 
part of the foundation, they are thete, 
1. That the bottom of the trench be 
made exactly level. 2. That the loweſt 
ledge or row be all of ſtone (the broader 
the better) laid clole together. 3. That 
the breadth of the ground-work be at 
Jeait double that of the wall to be raited 
on it. However, the breadth may be 
regulated according to the goodnels of 
the ground, and the weight of the in- 
tended edifice. 4. That the foundation 
be made to diminiſh as it riſes, taking 
care, however, that it do ſo equally on 
both ſides. 5. That you ought never 
to hui on the ruins of an old founda- 
tion, unleis well aſſured of its depth and 
ſtrength to bear the ſuperſtructure. 6. And 
laſtly, The ſtonesin a foundation ſhould 
be laid as they naturally lay in the quarry, 
a precept generally obierve:i by all good 
architects, becauſe they tind the itunes 
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are ſubject to cleave that way of the 
grain that lay horizontally in the quarry, 
In lome places, buildings near the __ 
are founded on ſacks of wool laid lite 
matrafles, which being well preſſed and 
greaſy, will never give way, nor rot in 
the water. 

Fuundation of Bridges, is laid after different 
manners. The firſt is by encloſing al 
round the ſpace of ground you would 
build upon, by dams made with piles (+ 
deep in the ground in double rows, well 
ſtrengthened and bound together with 
crols pieces and cords, and filling the 
vacant ipaces between them with chalk 
or other earthy matter. 'This being done, 
the water mult be emptied out, and th 
foundation dug according to the quality 
of the ground, driving down piles, if 
it be neceſſary, upon which the walls of 
the foundation muſt be laid. But thi; 
method 1s only practicable in building on 
ſuch rivers, where the water is neither 
very rapid, nor very deep. The fecand 
is done by laying the toundation on orate- 
work, rafts of ſtout oak well bound to- 
gether, and made faſt at the ſurface of 
the water with cables or machines, and 
building upon them large quarters of 
ſtone, cramped together, and joined 
with good mortar, or cement, an after. 
wards letting them deſcend ſoftly by theſe 
cables and machines perpendicularly to 
the bottom of the water. This was the 
method practiſed in laying the foundation 
of Weſtminſter-Bridge, the grating be- 
ing made of the bottom of a frame called 
by the French Cazfon, the ſides of which 
were ſo contrived, that they mig*t be 
taken off, after a pier was finiſhed, 
The third is by drawing off all, or the 
greateſt part of the water of the ther 
into ſome other place; and this was done 
at London-Bridge, if we could belive 
Stow, who alleges, that during tie 
time of building, the river was turned 
from Batterſea to Rotherhith : but tos 
is not warranted, See further on this, 
ſubje& in Belidor's Architec. Hydraulis' 
que. Livre iv. ch. 11, and 12. 

FOUNDATION denotes allo a donation or 
legacy either in money or lands, for the 
maintenance and ſupport of ſome com- 
munity, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, Sc. 

FOUNDATION is alſo uſed figuratively for 
the eſtabliſhment of a city, empire, ct 
the like. : 

FOUNDAY, in metallurgy, a term uſed 
by the workers at the iron- mines in many 
cqunties of England, for the pace * 
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ſix days, in which time they contrive to 
make a determinate quantity of iron 3 0 
that they count their work by thele 
foundays, or weeks. 

FOUNDER, in a general ſenſe, the perſon 
who lays a foundation, or endows à 
church, ſchool, religious- houſe, or other 
charitable inſtitution. The founder of a 
church may preſerve to himlelt the right 
of patronage, or prelentation to the 
living. | : 

FouxDER, alſo implizs, an artiſt who 
caſts metals, in various forms, for dif- 
ferent uſes, as guns, bells, ſtatues, print- 
ing characters, candleiticks, buckles, Se. 
whence they are denominated gun found- 
ers, bell- founders, figure- founders, 
letter-founders, founders of ſmall works, 
Sc. See the articie FOUNDERY. 

FouNDER, in glaſs-making, a term ap- 
propriated to the green glaſs, and is the 
perſon there, who in the ſame office in 
the white-glaſs making is called conciator, 
See the article CONCIATOR, 

FOUNDER, in the ſca-language, a ſhip is 
ſaid to founder, when by an extraor- 
dinary leak ; or by a great ſea breaking 
in upon her, ſhe is fo filled with water, 
that, ſhe cannot be freed of it; fo that 
ſhe can neither veer nor ſteer, but lie like 
a log; and not being able to ſwim long, 
will at laſt fink. 

FOUNDERING, in the manege, a diſorder 
in horſes, whereof there are two kinds, 
dix. in the feet and in the cheſt. 
Foundering in the feet, is an univerſal 
rheumatiim, or defluxion of humours 
upon the ſinews of a horſe's feet, which 
cauſes ſo great a ſtiffne!s in the hoot>, 
that the horſe has no ſenie nor teeling 
of them. 

This diſorder ariſes from hard riding; 
from great heats and colds ; and is ſome- 
times occaſioned by watering a horle 
when he is very hot, by which means, as 
the farriers term it, his greaſe is melted 
within him, alſo by wearing too 
ſtrait a ſhoe, or travelling upon hard 
ground, . | 

The general methods of curing this di- 
ſtemper are, firſt to pare ail the horſe's 
ſoles ſo thin, that you may ſee the quick: 
then bleed him well at every toe; ſtop 
the vein with tallow and roſin; and lav— 
wg tacked hollow ſhoes on his fect, 
ſtop them with bran, tar, and tallow, as 
boiling hot as may be; and this renew 
once in two days for a week together, 
alter which, let him have good exerciſe, 


Sc. or, aſter he is pared thin, and let 
blood at his toes, ſtop his feet with cow's 
dung, kitchen-tce, tar, and foot, boiled 
together, and poured boiling-hot into 
them. 

Foundering in the cheſt, may proceed 
from cru-\ities in the ſtomach, or other 
infirmities, obſtructing the paſſages of 
the lungs ; and may be diſcovered by 
the horte's not being able to bow his 
joints; and being once laid, he cannot 
riſe again; his legs well, Se. 

As a particular remedy for cheſt-found- 
ering, take five or ſix pennyworth of 
oil of peter, and mingle it with an equal 
quantity of ale, or beer: then rub this 
mixture with your hand on the part 
affected; and cauſe a red hot fire-ſhovel ts 
be held hefore it during the application. 


FOUNDERY,orFouxDkr, the art of caſt- 


ing all lorts of metals into different forms. 
It likewiſe ſignifies the work - houſe, or 
ſmelting-hut, wherein theſe operations 
are performed. 


FoUNDERY of all- auorls, or caſting in 


ſand. Tae land uſed for caſting ſmall 
works, is, at firlt, of a pretty loft, yel- 
lowiſh, and clammy nature: but it be- 
ing neceſſary to ttrew charcoal duſt in 
the mould, it at length becomes of a 
quite Hhlack colour. This ſand is worked. 
over and over, on a board, with a roller, 
and a ſort of knife; being placed over 
a trough to receive it, after it is by theſe 
means ſuſhciently prepared. 
This done, they take a wooden board 
of a length an4 breadth proportional to 
the things to »- caſt, and putting a ledge 
round it, they fill it with ſand, a little 
moiltened, to make it duly cohere. Then 
they take either wood or metal models 
of what they intend to caſt, and a ply 
them fo to the mould, and preis them 
into the fand, as to leave their impreſſion 
there. Along the middle of the mould 
is laid half a mall brats- cylinder, as the 
chief canal for the metal to run through, 
when melted, into the models, or pat- 
terns; and from this chief canal are 
placed ſeveral others, which extend to 
each mode] or pattern placed in the 
frame. _Þ\fter this frame is finiſh d, 
they ti ce cut the patterns, by firſt looſen- 
ing them all ound, that the ſand may 
not gwe way, 
Then th-v proceed to work the other 
half of th ond with the tame patterns 
in juſt ſuc another frame, only that it 
has pins, which, entering into holes 
that 
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that correſpond to it in the other, make 
the two cavities of the pattern fall ex- 
actly on each other. 

The frame thus moulded, is carried to 
the melter, who, after extending the 
chief canal of the counterpart, and add- 
ing the cro!s canals to the ſeveral models 
in both, and ſtrewing mill-duſt over 
them, dries them in a kind of oven for 
that purpoſe. 

Both parts of the mould being dry, they 
are joine together by means of the 
pins; and to prevent their giving way, 
by reaſon of the melted metal paſſing 
through the chief cylindrical canal, they 
are {ſcrewed or wedged up like a kind 
of a pres, 

While the moulds are thus preparing, 
the metal is fuſing in a crucible of a 
fize proportionate to the quantity of 
metal intended to be caſt. 

Some of theſe ſmall work founder's fur- 
naces are like a ſmith's forge ; others 
ſtand a few feet under-ground for the 
more ealily and fafely taking out a 
weighty pot of metal; which is done 


by means of a circular tongs that graips 


round the top of the crucihle. When 
the metal is melted, the workman pours 
it through the chief canal of each mould, 
which conveys it to every diſtinct pattern. 
See the articles Flux and FoRGE. 
When the moulds are coolith, the frames 
are unſcrewed, or unwedged, and the 
caſt work taken out of the ſand, which 
ſand is worked over again for other 
caſtings. 


FounpeRY of flatues, The caſting of 


ſtatues depends on the due preparation of 
the pit, the core, the wax, the outer 
mouid, the inferior furnace to melt off 
the wax, and the upper to fuſe the metal. 
The pit is a hole dug in a dry place 
ſomething deeper than the intended fi— 
gure, and made according to the pro— 
minence of certain parts thereof, The 
inſide of the pit is commonly lined with 
ſtone, or brick ; or when the figure is 
very large, they fometimes work on the 
ground, and raiſe a proper fence to re- 
ſiſt the impulſion of the melted metal. 


The inner mould, cr core, is a rude - 


mals to which is given the intended at- 
titude and contours. It is raiſe! on an 
ion-grate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain it, 
and is ſtrengthened within by ſeveral 
bars of iron. It is generally made either 
of potter's clay, mixed with hair, and 
horle-dung ; er of plaſter of Paris mixed 
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with brick · quſt. The uſe of the co 15 9 
ſupport the wax, the ſhell, and leſſin tie 
weight of the metal. The jiron- bar; 
and the core are taken out of the bat 
figure through an aperture left in it fi 
that purpoſe, which is ſoldered up fer. 
wards. It is neceſſary to leave ſome 
of the iron-bars of the core, that con. 
tribute to the ſteadineſs of the prof ung 
part, within the braſs figure. 
The wax is a repreſentation of the ja. 
tended ſtatue. If it be a piece of (1p. 
ture, the wax ſhould be all of te 
ſculptor's own hand, who ufually foam; 
it on the core; though it may be wroy: 
ſeparately in cavities, moulded on ; 
model, and afterwards aranged on 
ribs of iron over the grate ; filling 
vacant ſpace in the middle with liqui 
plaſter and brick-duſt, whercby tle 
inner core is proportioned as the ſculptor 
carries on the wax. 
When the wax, which is the intended 
thickneſs of the metal is finiſhed, they 
fill ſmall waxen tubes perpendicular to f 
from top to bottom, to ſerve both a; 
canals for the conveyance of the metal 
to all parts of the work; and as vent. 
holes, to give paſſage to the air, which 
would otherwiſe occaſion great il 
order, when the hot metal came to en- 
compaſs it. 
The work being brought thus far, muſt 
be covered with its ſhell, which is a kind 
of cruſt laid over the wax, and which 
being of a ſoft matter, eaſily receives 
the impreſſion of every part, which is 
aſterwards communicated to the metal 
upon its taking the place of the war, 
between the ſhell an the mould. The 
matter of this outer mould is varied ac- 
cording as different layers are applied. 
The firſt is generally a compoſition of 
clay, and old White crucibles well 
ground and ſifted, and mixed up wit 
vater, to the conſiſtence of a colour [it 
for painting: accordingly they apply n 
witha pencil, laying it ſeven or eight times 
over, and letting it dry between whiles. 
For the ſecond impreſſion, they add 
horſe-dung, and natural earth to the 
former compoſition, The third im- 
preſſion is only horſe- dung and earth, 
Laſtly, the ſhell is finiſhed by laying on 
ſ-veral more impreſſions of this laſt mats 
ter, made very thick with the hand. 
The ſhell, thus finiſhed, is ſecured by 
ſeveral iron-girts, bound round it, at 
about half a fout diſtance from each 
other, 
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rate under the ſtatue, and at top to a 
circle of iron where they all terminate. 
If the ſtatue be ſo big that it would not 
be eaſy to move the moulds with ſafety, 
they mult be wrought on the ſpot where 
it is to be caſt, This is performed two 
ways: in the firſt a ſquare hole is dug 
under ground, much bigger than the 
mould to be made therein, and its inſide 
lined with walls of free-ſtone, or brick. 
At the bottom is made a hole of the 
ſame materials with a kind of furnace, 
having its aperture outwards : in this is 
a fire made to dry the mould, and after- 
wards melt the wax. Over this furnace 
is placed the grate, and upon this the 
mould, &c. formed as above. Laſtly, 
at one of, the edges of the ſquare pit, is 
made another large furnace to melt the 
metal. In the other way, it is ſufficient 
to work the mould above ground, but 
with the like precaution of a furnace and 
grate underneath. When finiſhed, tour 
walls are to be run around it, and by the 
fide thereof, a maſſive made tor a melt- 
ing furnace. For the reſt, the method 
is the ſame in both. The mould being 
finiſhed, and incloſed as deſcribed, 
whether under-ground or above it, a 
moderate fire 1s lighted in the furnace 
under it and the whole covered with 
planks, that the wax may melt gently 
down, and run out at pipes contrived 
for that purpoſe, at the foot of the 
mould, which are afterwards exactly 
cloſed with earth, ſo ſoon as the wax is 
carriec off. This done, the hole is filled 
up with bricks thrown in at random, 
and the fire in the furnace augmented, 
till ſuch time as both the bricks and 
mould become red hot. After this, the 
hre being extinguiſhed, and every thing 
cold again, they take out the bricks and 
fill up their place with earth, moiſtened, 
and a little beaten to the top of the 
mould, in order to make it the more 
firm and ſteady. Theſe preparatory 
meaſures being duly taken, there remains 
nothing but to melt the metal, and run 
it into the mould, This is the office of 
the furnace above deſcribed, which is 
commonly made in the form of an oven 
with three apertures, one to put in the 
wood, another for a vent, and a third 
to run the metal out at. From this laſt 
aperture, which is kept very cloſe, while 
the metal is in fuſion, a (mall tube is laid, 
whereby the melted metal is conveyed 
into 2 large earthen baſon, over the 
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other, and faſtened at the bottom to the 
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meuld, into the bottom of which all the 
big branches of the jets, or caſts, which 
are to convey the metal into all the parts 
of the mould, are inlerted. 

Theſe caſts, or jets, are all terminated 
with a kind of plugs, which are kept 
cloſe, that, upon opening the furnace, 
the braſs, which guſhes out with violence, 
may not enter any of them, till the 
baſon be full enough of matter to run 
into them all at once. Upon which oc- 
caſion, they pull out the plugs, which 
are long iron-rods with a head at one 
end, capable of fling the whole diameter 
of each tube. The whole of the fur- 
nace 1s opened with a long piece of iron 
fitted at the end of each pole, and the 
mould filled in an inſtant, This completes 
the work in relation to the caſting part ; 
the reſt being the ſculptor's or carver's 
buſineſs, who taking the figure out of 
the mould, and earth, wherewith it is 
encompaſſed, ſaws off the jets with 
which it appears covered over, and re- 
pairs it with chillels, gravers, pun- 
cheons, Ec. 


FOUNDERY OF BETULS. The metal, it is 


to be obſerved, is different for belle, 
from what it is for ſtatues; there being 
no tin in the ftatue-metal ; but there is a 
fifth, and ſometimes more, in the bell- 
metal. See the article BELL. 
The dimenſions of the core, and the 
wax, for bells, if a ring of bells eſpect- 
ally, are not left to chance, gut mult 
be. meaſured on a ſcale, or diapaſon, 
which gives the height, aperture, and 
thicknels neceſſary for the teveral tones 
required. See the article DrayacoN. 
It is on the wax that the ſeveral mould- 
ings and other ornaments are formed to 
be repreſented in relievo, on the outhde 
of the bell. 
The buſineſs of bell-foundery is redu- 
cible to three particulars. 1. The pro- 
. ” £ * 
portion of a bell. 2. The forming of 
the mould ; and, 3. The mclting of the 
metal. 
The proportions of our bells differ much 
from thoſe of the Chineſe : in ours the 
modern proportions are to make the di- 
ameter fifteen times the thickneſs of the 
brim, and twelve times the height, 
There are two kinds of prevarations, 
Viz. the ſimple and the relative: the 
former are thoſe proportions only that 
are between the ſeveral parts of a bell, 
to render it ſonorous; the relative pro- 
portions eſtabliſh a requitits harmony be- 
tween ſeveral bells. 


The 
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The particulars neceſſary ſor making 
the mould of a bell, are, 1. The earth: 
the molt coheſive is the beſt: it muſt be 
well ground and fifted, to prevent any 
chinks. 2. Brick-ſtone ; which mult 
be uſed for the mine, mcuid, or core, 
and for the furnace. 3. Horſe-dung, 
hair, and hemp, mixed with the earth, 
to render the cement more binding. 4. 
The wax for inſcriptions, coats of arms, 
&c. 5. The tallow equally mixed with 
the wax, in order to put a light lay of it 
upon the outer mould, before any letters 
are applied to it. 6. The coals to dry 
the mould. 

For making the mould, they have a 
ſeaffold conſiſting of four boards, ranged 
upon treſſels. Upon this, they carry 
the earth, groſsly diluted, to mix it with 
horſe- dung, beating the whole with a 


large ſpatula. 


The compaſſes of conſtruction is the 
chief inſtrument for making the mould, 
which conſiſt of two different legs, joined 
by a third piece. And laſt of all, the 
founders A on which are the en- 
gravings of the letters, cartridges, coats 
of arms, Sc. 
They firſt dig a hole, of a ſufficient 
depth to contain the mould of the bell, 
together with the caſe, or cannon, un- 
der- ground; and about ſix inches lower 
than the terreplain, where the work 13 
performed. The hole muſt be wide 
enough for a free paſſage between the 
mould and walls of the hole ; or between 
one mould and another, when leveral 
bells are to be caſt. At the center of 
the hole is a ſtake erected, that is ſtrong- 
ly faſtened in the ground. This ſup- 
rts an iron-peg, on which the pivot 
of the ſecond branch of the compatle: 
turns. The ſtake is encompaſſed with 
a ſolid brick-work, perſectly round, 
about half a foot high, and of the pro- 
poſed bell's diameter. This they call a 
mill-ſtone. The parts of the mould are 
the core, the model of the bell, and the 
ſhell. When the outer ſurtace of the core 
is formed, they begin to raiſe the core, 
which is made of bricks that are laid in 
courſes of equal height upon a lay of 
plain carth. At the laying each brick, 
they bring near it the branch of the 


compaſſes, on which the curve of the 


core is ſhaj.d, ſo as that there may re- 
main between it and the curve the di 
ſtance of a line, io be afterwards filled 
up with layers of cement. The work 
is conlinued to the top, only leaving an 
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opening for the coals to bake the core 
This work is covered with a layer of 
cement, made of earth and horſe-dung 
on which they move the compaſſes 90 
conſtruction, to make it of an even 
ſmoothnels every where. 
The firſt layer being finiſhed, they put 
the fire to the core, by filling it half 
with coals, through an opening that i; 
kept ſhut, during the baking, with ; 
cake of earth, that has been ſeparately 
baked. The firſt fire conſumes the 
ſtake, and the fire is left in the core 
half, or, ſometimes, a whole day: the fit 
layer being thoroughly dry, they cover 
it with a ſecond, third, and fourth; 
each being ſmoothed by the board of the 
compaſſes, and thoroughly dried before 
they proceed to another. 
The core being completed, they take 
the compaſſes to pieces, with intent to 
cut off the thickneſs of the model, 2nd 
the compaſſes are immediately put in 
their place, to begin a ſecond piece of 
the mould. It conſiſts of a mixture of 
earth and hair, applied with the hand 
on the core, in ſeveral cakes that clok 
together. This work is finiſhed by 
ſeveral layers of a thinner cement of the 
ſame matter, ſmoothed by the compaſtes, 
and thoroughly dried, before another is 
laid on. The ft layer of the model isa 
mixture of wax and greaſe ſpread over 
the whole. After which are applied the 
inſcriptions, coats of arms, &c. be- 
ſmeared with a pencil dipped in a veſſel 
of wax in a chathng-diſh : this is done 
for every letter, Before the ſhell is begun, 
the compaſſes are taken to pieces, to cut 
off all the wood that fills the place of 
the thicknels to be given to the ſhell. 
The firſt layer is the fame earth with the 
reſt, ſifted very fine; whillt it is temper- 
ing in water, it is mixed with cow's hair, 
to make it cohere. The whole being a 
thin cullis, is gently poured on the mo- 
del. that fills exactly all the finu6ſities of 
the figures, &c. and this is repeated till 
the whole is two lines thick over the mo- 
del. When this layer is thoroughly dried, 
they cover it with a ſecond of the tame 
matter, but ſomething thicker : when this 
ſecond layer becomes of {ome contiſtence, 
they apply the compaſſes again, and ligit 
a fire in the core, ſo as to melt off the wax 
of the inſcriptions, c. 
After this, they go on with other layers 
of the ſhell, by mean of the compaſſes, 
Here they add to the cow's hair a quanti- 
ty of hemp, ſpread upon the layers, and 
alterwards 
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afterwards ſmoothed by the board of the 
compaſſes. The thickneſs of the ſhell 
comes to four or five inches lower than 
the mill-ſtone before obſerved, and ſur- 
rounds it quite cloſe, which prevents the 
extravaſation of the metal. The wax 
ſhould be taken out before the melt- 
ing of the metal. 

The ear of the bell requires a ſeparate 
work, which is done during the drying 
or the ſeveral incruſtations of the cement, 
It has ſeven rings, the ſeventh is called 
the bridge, and unites the others, being 
a perpendicular ſupport to ſtrengthen the 
curves. It has an aperture at the top, to 
admit a large iron-peg, bent at the bot- 
tom; and this is introduced into two 
holes in the beam, faſtened with two 
ſtrong iron-keys. There are models made 
of the rings, with maſſes of beaten earth, 
that are dried in the fire, in order to have 


in the hollow of them. Theſe rings ale 
of gently preſſed upon a layer of earth an 
of cow's hair, one half of its depth; and 
nd then taken out, without breaking the 
ole mould. This operation is repeated twelve 
by times for twelve half-moulds, that two 
the and two united may make the hollows 
es, of the fix rings : the ſame they do for the 
7 15 hollow of the bridge, and bake them all, 


iS to unite them together. 

Upon the open place left for the coals to 
be put in, are placed the rings that conſti- 
be- tute the ear. They firſt put into this open 


oflel place the iron-ring to ſupport the clapper 
zone of the bell; then they make a round cake 
gun, of clay, to fill up the diameter of the 
o cut thickneſs of the core. This cake, after 
e of baking, is clapped upon the opening, and 
ſoldered with a thin mortar ſpread over 
th the it, which binds the cover cloſe to the 
nper- core, 
hair, The hollow of the model is filled with an 
eing a earth, ſufficiently moiſt, to fix on the 
e mo- place, which is ſtrewed, at ſeveral times, 
ties 0! upon the cover of the core; and they 
ed tall beat it gently with a peſtle, to a pro- 
de mo- per height ; and a workman ſmooths the 
dried, earth at top with a wooden trowel dipped 
e lame in water. 
en this Upon this cover, to be taken off aſter- 
tence, wards, they aſſemble the hollows of the 
ligt rings. When every thing is in its pro- 
the war per place, they ſtrengthen the outſides of 
tie hollows with mortar, in order to bind 
r layer: Bil them with the bridge, and keep them 
upaſſes. Ready at the bottom, by means of a cake 
my ofthe ſame” mortar, Which fills up the 
— Whole aperture of the ſhell, This they 
er 


let dry, that it may be removed without 
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breaking. To make room for the metal 
they pull off the hollows of the rings, 
through which the metal is to paſs, be- 
fore itenters into the vacuity of the mould, 
The ſhell being unloaded of its ear, they 
range under the mill- ſtone five or tix 
pieces of wood, about two feet long, and 
thick enough to reach almoſt the lower 
part of the ſhell ; between theſe and the 
mould they drive in wooden wedges with 
a mallet, to ſhake the ſhell of the model 
whereon it reſts, ſo as to be pulled up, 
and got out of the pit. 
When this and the wax are removed, 
they break the model and the layer or 
earth, through which the metal mult run, 
from the hollow of the rings, between 
the ſhell and the core. They ſmoke the 
inſide of the ſhell, by burning ſtraw un- 
der it, that helps to ſmooth the ſurface of 
the bell. Then they put the ſhell in the 
place, ſo as to leave the ſame interval be- 
tween that and the core; and before th 
hollows of the rings or the cap are put on 
again, they add two vents, that are unit- 
ed to the rings, and to each other, by a 
matſs of baked cement. After which they 
put on this maſs of the cap, the rings, 
and the vent, over the ſhell, and folder it 
with thin cement, which is dried gradu- 
ally by covering it with burning coals, 
Then they fill up the pit with earth, 
beating it ſtrongly all the time, round 
the mould. 
The furnace has a place for the fire, and 
another for the metal. The fire-place 
has a large chimney with a ſpacious aſh- 
hole. The furnace which contains the 
meta], is vaulted, whoſe bottom is made 
of earth, rammed down ; the reſt is built 
with brick. It has four apertures ; the 
firſt, through which the flame reverbe- 
rates; the ſecond is cloſed with a ſtopple 
that is opened for the metal to run; the 
others are to ſeparate the droſs, or ſcoriz, 
of the metal by wooden rakes : through 
thele laſt apertures paſſes the thick ſmoke. 
The ground of the furnace is built ſlop- 
ing, for the metal to run down. 
FoOUNDERY of great guns and mortar. pieces, 
The method of caſting theſe pieces is 
little different from that of bells: they 
are run maſſy, without any core, being 
determined by the hollow of the ſhell ; 
and they are afterwerds bored with a 
ſteel trepan, that is worked either by 
horles, or a water-mill. 
For the metal, parts, proportions, &c. 
of theſe pieces, See CANNON, 
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letters. The firſt thing requiſite is to 
prepare good ſteel- punches, on the face 
of which 1s drawn the exact ſhape of the 
letter with pen and ink, if the letter be 
large, or with a ſmooth blunted point of 
a needle, if ſmall ; and then, with pro- 
per gravers, the cutter digs deep between 
the ſtrokes, letting the marks ſtand on 
the punch; the work of hollowing be- 
ing generally regulated by the depth of 
the counter-punch: then he files the out- 
ſide, till it is fit for the matrice. 
They have a mould to juſtify the matrices 
by, which conſiſts of an upper and under 
part, both which are alike, except the 
too! and ſpring behind, and a ſmall 
roundiſh wire in the upper part, for 
making the nick in the ſhank of the let- 
ter. Theſe two parts are exactly fitted 
into each other, being a male and fe- 
male gage, to ſlide backwards and for- 
wards, See the article GAGE, 
Then they juſtify the mould, by caſting 
about twenty ſamples of letters, which 
are ſet. in a compoling-ſtick, with the 
nicks towards the right hand ; and com- 
preg theſe every way with the pattern- 
etters, ſet up in the ſame manner, they 
find the exact meaſure of the body to be 
caſt. 
Next they prepare the matrix, which is 
of braſs copper, an inch and a half 
long, and of a proportionable thickneſs 
to the ſize of the letter it is to contain. In 
this metal is funk the face of the letter, 
by ſtriking the letter-punch the depth of 
an 2. After this, the ſides and face of 
the matrice are juſtified, and cleared, with 
files, of all bunchings that have been made 
by ſinking the punch. 
Ther it is brought to the furnace, which 
is built upright of brick with foor ſquare 
ſides, and a ſtone at top, in which is a 
hole for the pan to ſtand in. They have 
ſeveral of theſe furnaces. See the article 
FURNACE. 
Printing-letters are made of lead, hard- 
ened with iron or ſtub-nails. To make 
the iron run, they mingle an equal weight 
of antimony, heaten ſmall in an iron 
mortar, and ſtub-nails together. They 
charge a proper number of earthen pots, 
that bear the fire, with the two ingredi- 
ents, as full as they can hold, Ws melt 
it n an open furnace, built for that pur- 
po':. See the article FLUX, 
When it bubbles, the iron is then melted, 
but it -vaporates very much. This melt- 
ed compoſt is ladled into an iron-pot, 
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wherein is melted lead, that is fixed or 
furnace clole to the former, 3 tt of * 
iron to 2515 of lead; this they 
porate according to art. 
The caſter taking the pan off the fore 
and having kindled a good fire, he fett 
the pan in again, and metal in it to melt 
If it be a ſmall-bodied letter, or. a thin 
letter with gr at bodies, that he intends 
to caſt, his metal muſt be very hot, and 
ſometimes red hot, to make the ett 
come, Then taking a ladle, of which 
he has ſeveral forts, that will hold 3; 
much as will make the letter and bie 
he lays it at the hole where the aa 
burſts out; then he ties a thin leather, 
cut with its narrow end again the face 
to the leather groove of the matrice, by 
whipping a brown thread twice aboutthe 
leather groove, and faſtening the thre 
with a knot. Then he puts both piece 
of the mould together, and the ma'rice 
into the matrice-cheek ; and places the 
foot of the matrice on the ſtool of the 
mould, and the broad end of the leather 
on the wood of the upper haft of the 
mould, but not tight up, leſt it hinder the 
foot of the matrice — ſinking clole 
down upon the ſtool, in a train ot work, 
Afterwards laying a little roſin on the up. 
per part of the mould, and having his 
caſting-ladle hot, he, with the bolling 
ſide, melts the roſin and preſſes the bread 
end of the leather hard Jown on the wool 
and fo faſtens it thereto. Now he come: 
to caſting, when placing the under halt 
of the mould in his lett hand, with the 
hook or jag forward, he holds the ends 
of its wood between the lower part of the 
ball of his thumb and his three hinder 
fingers; then he lays the upper half d 
the mould upon the under halt, ſo as the 
male gages may fall into the female; 
and, at the ſame time, the foot of the 
matrice places itſelf upon the ſtool, ani 
claſping his left hand thumb ſtrongly over 
the upper half, he nimbly catches hols 
of the bow or {pring, with his right hand 
fingers at the top of it, and Jus thumb 
under it, and places the point of it again 
the middle of the notch in the backſide d 
the matrice, preſling it forwards as vel 
towards the mould, as downwards, by ti 
ſhoulder of the notch, cloſe upon tie 
ſtool, while at the ſame time with i 
hinder fingers, as aforeſaid, he drawstit 
under ha f of the mould towards the bat 
of his thumb, and thruſts, by the bald 
his thumb, the upper part towards ln 
fingers, that both the regilters of f 
mou 
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mould may preſs againſt both ſides of the 
matrice, and his thumb and fingers prels 
both fides of the mould cloſe together, 
Then he takes the handle of his ladle in 
his right hand, and with the ball of it 

ives two or three ſtrokes outwards upon 
the ſurface of the melted metal, to clear 
it of the ſcum ; then he takes up the 
Jadle full, and having the mould in the 
left hand, turns his left ſide a little from 
the furnace, and brings the geat of his 
jadle to the mouth of the mould; and 
turns the upper part of his right hand 
towards him, to pour the metal into it, 
while, at the ſame inſtant, he puts the 
mould in his left hand forwards, to re- 
ceive the metal with a ftrong ſhake, not 
only into the bodies of the mould, but, 
while the metal is yet hot, into the very 
face of the matrice, to receive its perfect 
form there as well as in the ſhank. Then 
he takes the upper half of the mould off, 
by placing his right thumb on the end of 
the wood next his left thumb, and his 
two middle fingers at the other end of the 
wood: he toſſes the letter, break and all, 
out upon a ſheet of waſte paper, laid on 
a bench, a little beyond his lett hand; 
and then is ready to caſt another letter, 
as before, and likewile the whole number 
in that marrix, 
Then boys, commonly employed for this 
purpoſe, ſeparate the breaks from the 
thanks, and rub them on a ſtone, and 
afterwards a man cuts them all of an even 
height, which finiſhes the fount for the 
ule of the printer. See the next article. 
A workman will ordinarily caſt 3000 of 
theſe letters in a day. The perfection of 
letters thus caſt, conſiſts in their being 
all ſeverally ſquare and ſtraight on every 
ſide; and all general:y of the tame height, 
and evenly lined, without ſtooping one 
way or other; neither too big in the foot, 
nor the head; well grooved, ſo as the 
two extremes cf the foot contain half the 
body of the letter; and well ground, 
barbed, and ſcraped, with a ſenſible notch, 
Sc. See the article PRINTING. 


FOUNT, or FoxT, among printers, a ſet 


or quantity of letters, and all the ap- 
pendages belonging thereto, as numeral 
characters, quadrates, points, &c. caſt 
by a letter-founder, and ſorted. Founts 
are large or ſmall, according to the de- 
mand of the printer, who orders them 
by the hundred weight, or by ſheets. 
When a printer orders a fount of five 
hundred, he means that the fount, con- 
liſting of letters, points, ſpaces, qua- 


* 
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drates, &c. ſhall weigh go ß. When 


he demands a fount of ten ſheets, it is 
underſtood, that with that fount he ſhall 
be able to compole ten ſheets, or twenty 
forms, without being obliged to diſtribute. 
The founder takes his mealures accord- 
ingly; he reckons 12015. for a ſheet, 
including the quadrates, Sc. or 60th, 
for a form, which is only halt a ſheet ; 
not that the ſheet always weighs 120 15. 
or the torm 6015. on the contrary, it va- 
ries according to the ſize of the form; 
beſides, it is always ſuppoſed that there 
are letters left in the caſes. As therefore 
every ſheet does not comprehend the ſame 
number of letters, nor the ſame ſort of 
letters, we mult obſerve, that, as in every 
language ſome ſounds recur more fre- 
quently than others, ſome letters will be 
in much more uſe, and oftener repeated 
than others, and conſequently their cells 
or caſes ſhould be better ſtored than thoſe 
of the letters which do not recur to fre- 
quently : thus, a fount does net contain 
an equal number of à and 5, or of 6 
and e, &c. the letter-tounders have there- 
fore a liſt or tariff, or, as the French call 
it, a police, by which they regulate the 
proportions between the different ſorts of 
characters that compoſe a fount ; and it 
is evident that this tariff will vary in dif 
ferent languages, but will remain the 
ſame for all ſorts of characters employed 
in the ſame language. 


FOUNTAIN, fons, in philoſophy, a ſpring 


or ſource of water riſing out of the earth. 
Among the antients, fountains were held 
ſacred, and even worſhiped as a kind of 
divinities. For the phænomena, theory, 
and origin of fountains or ſprings, tee the 
article SPRING. 


FouUNTAIN, or Artificial FOUNTAIN, in 


hydraulics, called alſo a jet d' eau, is a 
contrivance by which water is violently 
ſpouted upwards. 
The theory of fountains, in regard to the 
action ol the ſeveral parts of a fluid up- 
on each other, depends on the following 
principles. It has been ſhewn, under 
the article FLUID, that water coming 
from a reſervoir, as ABCD (pl. CV. 
n 1.) through the pipe EFGH, will 
riſe from the loweſt part, G, to the ſame 
altitude H, in the part GH, as is upon 
a level with the farface of the water AB, 
in the reſervoir: and alſo, that it thus roſe 
from the point G, by a force of preſſure 
roportional to the altitude of the water 
in the reſervoir, which is equal to the al- 
titude GH, Now it is very evident that 
$F 2 the 
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the tube GH itſelf can contribute no- 
thing towards the waters riſing in it; on 
the contrary it rather impedes the aſcent, 
by the friction it occaſions to the particles 
which move againſt the internal ſurface 
thereof. Therefore, if the part GH be 
taken away, the water would riſe to the 
ſame height H, exeepting ſo far as it is 
obſtructed by other concurring incidents; 
for in all fountains the height GI is 
ſomewhat leſs than G H, the height of 
the tube, for the following reaſons : 1. 
The air's reſiſtance is an obſtruc̃tion to the 
jet, and diminiſhes its height; and ſince 
we know that the reſiſtance of fluids is 
proportional to the ſquares of the veloci- 
ty, and the deficiency of the height HI 
is proportional to the reſiſtance; there- 
fore a jet that plays with a double ve- 
locity, will have that deficiency four times 
as great; and with three times the velo- 
city, nine times as great, and ſo on, 
2. The ſecond impediment is the fric- 
tion againſt the ſides of the hole, and the 
ajutage at G ; and fince this 1s in pro- 
_ to the quantity of ſurface in the 

ole, it will be greater in a ſmall hole 
than in a great one, in reſpect to the bo- 
dy of the ſpouting water; becaule the jet 
will increaſe in magnitude with the ſquare 
of the diameter of the hole, whereas the 
reſiſtance will increaſe only with the dia- 
meter ſimply : or, a hole of twice the 
diameter emits four times the water, and 
gives but twice the reſiſtance: this makes 
a ſmall jet riſe to leſs height than a large 
one from the ſame fountain. 3. A third 
impediment ariſes from hence, that ſince 
all the particles ſet out from G, with an 
equal velocity, and this velocity is con- 
tinually diminiſhing, it follows, that the 
velocity of the inferior parts 1s greater 
than the velocity of the parts above them, 
and therefore muſt in ſome degree ſtrike 
againſt them: by which impulie, ſince 
fluids move every way, the particles will 
be urged fide-ways, and the column of 
the jet become wider, and conſequently 
ſhorter than it would otherwiſe be. 4. 
The fourth cauſe why jets do not riſe to 
the height of the reſervoirs, 1s becaule the 
water upon the top of the jet does not 
immediately run off, but ſpreading into 
a head, lies with its weight upon the aſ- 
cending water below, and hinders it from 
riſing ſo high as it would otherwiſe do: 
this will appear by inclining the jet a 
little, that the upper water may not bear 
upon the riſing itream ; for the jet will 


then play higher, but be leſs beautiful. 


It the hole of the adjutage G be leſs than 

a quarter of an incl, in diameter, the force 

of the attraction of coheſion wil! extend 

itſelf through the body of the jet at the 

hole, and greatly obſtruct its aſcey; . 

whence all jets of larger fountains, 

. » 

ſuch as are in gentlemen's gardens, ouch: 
to exceed a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter, and that in proportion to the height 
of the reſervoir. 
And one thing more is neceſſary to he 
known, that the jet may play the light 
poſſible, wiz. that the part of the con- 
duct pipe at the adjutage, does not tum 
up at right angles, but with a gentle ealy 
curve; that is, not as at G, hut as a 
L, where the jet plays to a greater height 
at K: the upright part at G directh 
reſiſts the water coming from F, wherc 
the curve at L cauſes the impulſe of the 
water againſt it to be oblique ; and there- 
fore a leſs part of its momentum will be 
deſtroyed, and conſequently the greater 
remaining force will throw the jet the 
higher, 

A Table of the height to which jets will 
riſe, in feet and decimal parts, from re- 
ſervoirs of an height of five feet to 
an hundred and fifty feet. 
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m what has been ſaid upon the ſecond 
_—_ aſſigned for the obſtruction the jet 
meets with in riſing to the height of the 
reſervoir, which is the friction againſt 
the ſides of the hole and the adjutage, it 
appears, ceteris paribus, that the hole in 
the adjutage ought to be made in a thin 

late of braſs, and not through the bore 
of a tube of = length, becauſe of the 
quantity of ſurface in ſuch an adjutage- 

iece which muſt greatly retard the jet, 
and diminiſh the height. 
If che conduit-pipe EF G be not of a 
proper ſize to ſupply water as faſt as it 
can be expended at the adjutage G, the 
jet will likewiſe be checked, and it will 
not riſe to the full height. To aſcertain 
the proportion of the conduit-pipe to the 
bore of the adjutage, is ſhewn by the fol- 
lowing table, made by Mr. Mariotte, 
Dr. Pefaguliers, and others, who, by 
various experiments, found that if the re- 
ſervoir be 5 feet high, a * 
15 inch diameter will admit a hole in the 
adjutage from I of an inch to 3 of an 
ineh; and ſo on, as in the following table. 


— 5 - 
3 8 Diameter oY * * 
80. 5 of the ad- pipes of 
2 © jutages. conduit. 
2 
Feet.] Inch. Inch. 
s| Tto3] 1+ 
10 ÞF to I 2 
6] + 24 
201 + 27 
25] 3 2 4 
30 to? [3 r 47 
49] 4 45 
5o| + 5 
60] 1 54 
8014 6 K 
100| 14 or 11 7 or 8 


Here the jet is ſuppoſed to be within 100 
or 150 yards of the reſervoir ; but if the 
conduit-pipe much exceeds this length, 
it muſt be of a larger diameter than what 
is here aſſigned': thus, for jets from 4 of 
an inch, to thoſe of an inch, and from 
reſervoirs from 40 to 90 feet height, if 
the diſtance be from x 50 yards to ? of a 
mile, the diameter of the pipe ſhould be 
of 6 inches; from I of a mile to 2 miles 
it muſt be of 7 inches; and from 2 miles 
to 5, it muſt be $ inches diameter for 
the ſame jets, If it be required to keep 
any number of jets playing, whoſe ad- 
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jutages are given in diameter by one com- 
mon conduit-pipe, we muſt find the dia- 
meter of an adjutage equal to all the 
given ones: thus, it there be four adju- 
tages of + of an inch each, then the 
ſquare of + is ,?, which multiplied by 
the number of adjutages 4, makes 48, 
the ſquare root of which is 8 =1i the 
diameter of the adjutage, equal to all the 
four ſmall ones. A pipe of conduit of 
10 inches diameter will ſupply all the 
jets, as being a little more than ſix times 
as great as the diameter of the one large 
adjutage now found, After this manner 
the dimenſions of a conduit-pipe may be 
found for any number of adjutages. 
A fountain that ſhall ſpout the watggin 
various directions is made as fol Ns: 
ſuppoſe the vertical tube in which the wa- 
ter riſes, to be AB (ibid. n 2.) in this 
fit ſeveral other tubes, ſome horizontal, 
others oblique, ſome inclining, others re- 
clining, L, O, P, A, N, Sc. then as all 
water retains the direction of the aper- 
ture through which it is ſpouted, that 
iſſuing through A will riſe perpendicu- 
larly, and that through L, H, N, P, O, 
will deſcribe arches of different magni- 
tudes, tending different ways. 
Or thus: ſuppoſe the vertical tube AB 
(ibid. nd 3.) to be ſtopped at top, as at 
A; and inſtead of pipes, or jets, let it 
be only perforated with little holes all 
round, or only half its ſurface; then will 
the water ſpout forth in all directions 
through the little apertures, to a diſtance 
proportional to the height of the fall of 
the water. 
A ball, A, if its weight be not too 
heavy, being laid in the bottom of the 
cup or baſon B (ibid. no 4.) will be 
taken up in the ſtream, and ſuſtained at 
a conſiderable height, as A; alternately 
vibrating, or playing up and down, pro- 
vided the tube BC. through which the 
water riſes, be exactly perpendicular to 
the horizon. 
The ball may be made of a thin plate of - 
braſs, or any other light metal ; but as 
its figure of a ball contributes nothing to 
its reciprocal riſe and fall, any other 
body, not too heavy, may be ſubſtitut- 
ed in place thereof, As it is neceſſary 
that the body ſuſtained by the jet, ſhould 
keep the ſame preciſe perpendicular on its 
deſcent and riſe, fince otherwiſe it would 
mils the ſtream, ſuch a fountain ſhould 
be played in a place free from wind. 
A. tountain may be made to ſpout water 
in manner of a ſhower, by fitting a ſphe- 
rica 
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rical or lenticular head AB (ib. no 5.) 
made of a plate of metal, and perforated 
at top with a great number of little holes; 
for the water, riſing with a certain velo- 
city towards AB, will there be divided 
in innumerable little threads, and after- 
wards be broke and diſperſed into ſmall 
drops. 
A fountain may be made to ſpread the 
water in form of a cloth, by ſoldering 
two ſpherical ſegments C and D (ibid. 
n? 6.) ſo cloſe together as to be almoſt 
touching one another, with a ſcrew E, 
to contract or amplify the interſtice, or 
chink, at pleaſure : then this ſpherical 
head being fitted upon the tube, the wa- 
ter ſpouting through the chink, will ex- 
pand itſelt in manner of a cloth. 
The theory of fountains, with regard to 

the action of air upon water by condenſa- 
tion and rarefaction, may be ſufficiently 
underſtood from what has been delivered 
under the articles FLUID, AIR, ENGINE, 
CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, and 
ELASTICITY ; whence it appears, that 
condenſed air injected into any veſſel con- 
taining water, will, by means of its elaſ- 
ticity, cauſe the water to ſpout out thro” 
an adjutage to an height proportionable 
to the ſpring of the condenſed air. Upon 
this principle the following fountain AB 
(ibid. n* 7.) depends, where the air is 
condenſed at the top of the water by a 
ſyringe, and the air and water retained 
by the cock at C, fo that the fountain 
cannot play till you open the cock ; then 
the water ſtrongly preſſed by the con- 
denſed air at SS, goes through the pipe 
o, and the adjutage b, with great force, 
m jets of ſeveral figures, according to 
the ſpouting-pipes, put on at 6. 
As here the air is compreſſed by a ſyringe, 
in the fountain (ibid. nꝰ 8.) the air be- 
ing only compreſſed by the concealed fall 
wr water, makes a jet, which, ſeen for 
a while, is Boked on as a perpetual mo- 
tion by the ignorant, who think that the 
fame water that fell from the jet, riſes 
again. | 

he hoxes CE, and DY X, heing 
cloſe, you ſee only the baſon AB W, 
with a hole at W, into which the water, 
ſpouting out at B, falls; but that water 
going down the hole W, does not come 
up again at W, but runs down through 
the pipe WX. into the box DVX, from 
whence it drives out the air thro' the aſ- 
cending pipe VZ, into the cavity of the 
box CE, where, preſſing upon the water 
that is in it, it forces it out through the 
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ſpouting- pipe OB, as long as there iz 
any water in CE; fo that this whole 
play is only while the water contained in 
CE, having ſpouted out, falls down 
through the pipe WX, into the cavity 
DYX. The force of the jet is propor- 
tionable to the height of the pipe WX, 
or of the boxes CE and DY, above one 
another. The height of the water mea- 
ſured from the baſon A BW, to the ſur- 
face of the water in the lower box DYY 
is always equal to the height meaſured 
from the top of the jet to the ſurface 
of the water in the middle cavity at 
CE. Now ſince the ſurface CE is al. 
ways falling, and the water DY is al. 
ways riſing, the height of the jet mutt 
continually decreaſe, till it is ſhorter dy 
the heighth of the depth of the cavity 
CE, which is emptying, added to the 
depth of the cavity DV, which is al- 
ways filling, and when the jet is fallen 9 
low, it immediately gives over. 

The way to prepare this fountain for 
playing, is as follows: firſt, pour in wa- 
ter at W, till you have filled the cavity 
DXY ; then turn the fountain over, and 
the water will run from the cavity DXY 
into the cavity CE, which you will know 
to be full when the water runs out at B, 
held down; ſet the fountain up again, 
and pour in about a pint of water into 
the — AB W, and ſo ſoon as it has 
filled the pipe WX, the fountain will 
play, and continue fo long as there is 
any water in CE. You may then pour 
back the water left in the baſon ABW, 
into any veſſel, and invert the fountain; 
which being ſet upright again, will be 
ſet a playing by putting back the water 
poured out into ABW. 


A fountain, which, when it has done 


ſpouting, may be turned up like an hour- 
glaſs, is made as follows: provide two 
veſſels, AF H and BDG (ib. n' 9.) 
of a capacity proportionable to the time 
the fountain is required to play without 
turning up, and wee. at ſo much the 
greater diſtance from each other as the 
water is required to ſpout the higher: 
the water contained in the cavity AF H, 
runs down the curve- pipe CDE, and ſpouts 
up through the jet E, by the preſſure ot 
the column of water CD; but unleſs the 
pipe GF, was _ at G, to let the ai 
run up to F, and preſs at the top of the 


ſurface of the water in the cavity A, the 
water would not run down and ſpout out 
at E: there is ſuch another pipe as G 
K, belonging to the cavity B, — 
whic 
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ich the water of the jet is received into 
1 ſupplies the cavity B, whilit 
the fountain ſtands on the end B; but 
when the fountain is inverted, it ſup- 
lies B with air, to let the water de- 


” {end in the direction G H I, I becom- 


ine the ſpouting-pipe. Wherefore, by 
3 the 8.5 ox upſide down, 
the water ſpouts up through the cock 
at G, and the veſſel AHC, will be 
the reſervoir. Hence, if the veſſels 
AFH and DKB contain juſt as 
much water as will be ſpeuted up in an 


. hour's time, we ſhall have a ſpouting 


clepſydra, which may be graduated or 
divided into quarters, minutes, &c, See 
the article CLEPSYDRA. ; 
The fountain (plate CVI. n“ 1.) is up- 
on the ſame principle, and of the ſame 
kind with n* 8. plate CV. but having 
double the number of pipes and concealed 
cavities, it plays as high again. Ne 2, 
muſt be examined, to lee its cavities and 
pes, where the baſon is A, and the 
po cavities B, C, D, and E, from which 
the water from the pipe G, ſpouts out 
to double the height of the fountain 
the air at E, which drives it, being dou- 
bly condenſed. The water going down 
the pipe x (ſuppoſe it three feet long) 
. the air that goes up into the 
cavity C, through the pipe 2, ſo as to 
make it g ſtronger than thè common 
air; then the water which falling in the 
ipe 3, from C to D, is capable by the 
bs of its fall, to condenſe the air at 


E, ſo as to make it 2 ſtronger, being 


puſhed at C by air already condenſed in- 
to 15 leſs ſpace, cauſes the air at E to 
de condenſed twice as much ; that is, to 
be + ſtronger than the common air, ſo 
that it will make the water at G ſpout 
out with twice the force, and go to twice 
the height that it would do, it the foun- 
tain had been of the make of n“ 8. pl. 
CV. The way to prepare this fountain 
for playing, is to turn it uplide down, 
and taking out the plugs g, J, to fill the 
two cavities C and E, and having ſhut 
the holes again, ſet the fountain upright, 
and pour ſome water inte the baſon A, 
and the jet will play out at G. 

Another way of making artificial foun- 
tains, is by the rarefaction of the air, 
in the manner following: AB and CD 
(ibid. n“ 3.) are two pipes fixed to a 
brafs-head C, to ſcrew into a glaſs-»eſſel 
E, which having a little water in it, 1s 
inverted, till the pipes are ſcrewed on ; 


. 
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then reverting it ſuddenly, ſo as to put A 
the lower end of the ſpouting-pipe AB, 
into a jar of water A; and the lower 
end of the deſcending pipe CD, into a 
receiving veſſel D, the water will ſpout 
up from the jar A, into the tall glaſs 
veſſel E, from which it will go down at 
the orifice C, through the deſcendin 
pipe CDg into the veſſel D, till the wa- 
ter is ourfof A (making a fountain in 
E) and has emptied itſelf into D. 
The reaſon of the play in this fountain is 
this: the pipe CD being 2 fect 9 inches 
long, lets down a column of water which 
rarifies the air 21 part in the veſſel E, 
where 1t preſſes againſt the water ſpout- 
ing at B, with 1 leſs force than the 
water is puſhed up the hole A, by the 
reſſure of the common air on the water 
in the veſſel A; ſo that the water ſpouts 
up into E (when the air is rarified +2) 
with the difference of the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, and the aforeſaid rarified 
air; that is, of 33 to 24. This would 
raiſe the water 2 feet 9 inches: but the 
length of the pipe A, 9 inches, being 


deducted, the jet will only rife 2 feet. 


This may be called a ſyphon - fountain, 
where AB is the driving leg, and CD 
the iſſuing leg. 
A fountain that begins to play upon the 
lighting of candles, and ceaſes when they 
go out, may be contrived as follows : 
provide two cylindrical veſſels AB and 
CD (ibid. nꝰ 4.) connect them by tubes 
open at hoth ends K L, FB, @c. fo that 
the air may deſcend out of the higher into 
the lower; to theſe tubes ſolder candle - 
ſticks, H, Sc. and to the hollow cover 
of the lower veſſel CF, fit a little tube 
or jet FE, furniſhed with a cock G, 
and reaching almoſt to the bottom of the 
veſſel, in G let there be an aperture 
furniſhed with a ſcrew, whereby water 
may be poured into CD. Then upon 
lighting the candles H, &c. the air in 
the contiguous tubes hecoming rarefied 
thereby, the water will begin to ſpout 
through EF. 
There are many other artificial fountains 
made upon theſe ye” 1k but what 
are explained may be ſufficient, when we 
have added to 4t the deſcription of one 
invented by Dr. Deſaguliers to play by 
the ſpring of the air, increaſed by the 
heat of the ſun, which alſo ſerves tor a 
dial at the ſame-time. 
GNS (ibid. n“ 5.) is a hollow globe 
of thin copper, of 18 inches in diameter, 
ſupported 
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ſupported by a ſmall inverted baſon, 
ſtanding on a frame with four legs A, B, 
C, Sc. which have between them, at the 
bottom, a large baſon of two feet dia- 
meter. Along the leg C comes a con- 
cealed pipe, going from G, the bottom 
of the inſide of the globe, which pipe 
comes along HV to join in an upright 
pipe u I, to make a jet at I. The ſhort 
pipe Iz going to the bottom of the ba- 
ſon, has a valve at V, under the hori- 
zontal part H z, and another valve at V, 
above the ſaid horizontat pipe, under the 
cock at K. The north pole N, has a 
ſcrew to open an hole, whereby to fill 
the globe with matter, Things thus pre- 
pared, and the globe half filled with wa- 
ter, let the machine be ſet in a garden ; 
and the heat of the ſun rarefying the air, 
as it heats the copper, the air will preſs 
hard upon the water, which coming 
down the pipe GC H VI, will lift up 
the valve V, but ſhut the valve u; and 
the cock being open, ſpout out at I, and 
continue to do ſo for a long time, if the 
ſun ſhines. At night, as the air con- 
denſes again, the outward air preſſing 
the adjutage I, will ſhut the valve V, 
but preſſing on the baſon D H, it will 
puſh up the water, which has been played 
in the day time through the valve «, and 
pipe « HG into the globe, fo as to fill 
it up again to the ſame height that the 
water was at firſt, and the next ſun-ſhine 
will cauſe the fountain to play again, &c. 
The uſe of the cock is to keep the foun- 
tain from playing till the time of day 
that you think proper. A ſmall jet will 
play fix or eight hours. If the globe 
be ſet for the latitude of the place, and 

reified before it be fixed, with the hour 
lines or meridians drawn upon it, the 
hours marked and the countries painted 
as in the common globe, it will be 
a good dial ; the fun ſhining upon the 
fame places in this globe, as it does upon 
the earth itſelf, | 
FOUR-coRNERs, in the manege. To 
work upon the four-corners, is to divide 
(in imagination) the volt, or round, in- 
to four quarters: when a horſe has made 
a round or two, either at trot or gallop, 
he is ſaid to have made the four -- corners. 
FoURCHE E, or Fouxcnx, in heraldry, 
an appellation given to a croſs, forked at 
the ends. See plate CVI. n* 6. 
FOURCHER, or Fourcninc, in law, 
ſignifies the delaying or putting off an 
action, which might have been brought 
to a determination in a ſhorter time, 


FOURCHET TE, or FęR DEO 

See the article FER. N 

FOURTH, in muſic, one of the harmoni. 

cal intervals, called concords. See the 
articles CONCORD and InTervar, 
It is called fourth, as containing four 
ſounds or terms between its extremes 
and three intervals ; or as being the fou th 
in order of the natural or diatonic ſcale 
from the fundamental. The antient 
called it diateſſaron, and ſpeak of it as the 
principal concord, on whoſe diviſions all 
the reſt depend; but the moderns, ſo far 
from allowing it ſuch perſections, find i: 
one of the moſt imperfect, and even diſ. 
pute whether it ought to be received 
among the number of concords at all, 
It conſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, 
in the ratio of 4: 3 ; that is, of two ſound: 
produced by two cords, whole lengths, 
Sc. are in that proportion. 

Diminiſhed FOURTH. See Diuixisurp, 

Superfluous FOURTH, a diſcord conſiſting 
of two tones major and one minor, called 
alſo tritone : it is compoſed of the ratios 
27:20, and 4: 5. See D1sCORD, 

FouRTH-RATE., See the article RaTE. 

FOWEY, a borough-town of Cornwall, 
which ſends two members to parliament: 
weſt long. 5, and north lat. 5020“ 

FOWL, among zoologiſts, denotes the 
larger forts of birds, whether domeſtic 
or wild : ſuch are geeſe, pheaſants, par- 
tridges, turkey, ducks, &c. See the ar- 
ticles GEESE, PHEASANT, @&c. 

Tame fowl make a neceſſary part of the 
ſtock of a country farm. See the article 
POULTRY. 

Fowls are again diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds, viz. land and water-fowl ; theſe 
laſt being ſo called, from their living much 
in and about water: alſo into thoſe which 
are accounted game, and thoſe which arc 
not. See the article GAME. 

FOWLING, the art of catching birds by 
means of nets, bird-lime, decoys, and 
other devices, See the articles NET, 
B1RD-LIME, Sc. 

FowL1NG is alſo uſed for the purſuing and 
taking birds with hawks, more properly 
called falconry. See FALCONRY. 

FowLING-PIECE, a light gun for ſhooting 
birds. That piece is always reckoned 
beſt which has the longeſt barrel, from 
5+ to'6 feet, with a moderate bore ; tho 
every fowler ſhould have them of differ- 
ent ſizes, ſuitable to the game he deſigns 
to kill. The barrel ſhould be well po- 
liſhed and ſmooth within, and the bore 
ef an equal bigneſs from one end » the 

other; 
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er; which may be 
= piece of Fade cut of the exact 
roundneſs of the top : for if this goes 
down without ſtops or flipping, you may 
conclude the bore good. The bridge- 
pan mult be ſomewhat above the touch- 
hole, and ought to have a notch to let 
down a little powder: this will prevent 
the piece from recoiling, which it would 
otherwiſe be apt to do. As to the locks, 
chooſe ſuch as are well filed with true 
work, whole ſprings muſt be neither too 
ſtrong nor too weak. The hammer ought 
to be well hardened, and pliable to go 
down to the pan with a quick motion. 
In ſhooting, obſerve to do it, if poſlible, 
with the wind, not againſt it ; and ra- 
ther ſideways, or behind the fowl, than 
full in their faces. Obſerve alſo to chooſe 
the molt convenient ſhelter you can find, 
as a hedge, bank, tree, or the like. Take 
care to have your dogs under good com- 
mand, that they may not dare to ftir till 
you give the word, after diſcharging your 
piece: for ſome ill-taught dogs will, 
upon only the ſnap of the cock, preſently 
ruſh forward, and ſpoil your ſport. If 
you have not ſhelter enough, you mult 
creep upon your hands and knees, or 
even make uſe of a ſtalking-horſe. 
FOX, wulpes, in zoology, an animal of the 
dog-kind, which much - reſembles the 
common dog in form, and ig of the ſize 
of a ſpaniel : it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
ts long and ftraight tail, with the tip 
white, See the articles Can1s and Dos. 
The fox is a native of moſt northern 
countries, That of Siberia, is about the 
fize of the common kind; but its head 
is larger, and its tail not only larger and 
more buſhy, but all of one colour. See 
plate CVII. fig. 1. 
A fox in the feſt year is called a cub ; 
in the ſecond, a fox; and afterwards an 
old fox, It is a beaſt of chace, uſually 
very prejudicial to the huſbandman, by 
taking away and deltroying his lambs, 
geele, poultry, &c. The common way 
to catch him is by gins; which being 
bated, and a train made by drawing 
nw fleſh acroſs in his uſual paths or 
naunts to the gin, it proves an induce- 
ment to bring him to the place of de- 
fiution. They are allo taken with grey- 
hounds, hounds, terriers, aud nets. It 
is a commendable exercile to hunt theſe 
miſchievous beaſts, the: nature of which 
in many reſpe&s is like that of wolves. 
der the article HUNTING. * 
X-GLOVE, digital, is bataty. See the 
aticle D161TALIS, 
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roved, by putting FOY, or ST. For, a town of Guienne, 


FRA 


in France, thirty-two miles eaſt of Bour- 
deaux ; it is ſituated under the meridian 
of London, in 44 50%, north lat. 


FOYLING OF LAND, the ſame with fal- 


lowing it. See the article FALLOWING., 


FoyLiNG, among ſportſmen, denotes the 


tootiteps of a ſtag on grals or leaves. 


FOYNA, in zoology, a name ſometimes 


given to the martin. See MARTIN. 


FRACHES, in glaſs-making, flat iron- 


pans, wherein the new-made veſſels are 
put, to be removed gradually from the 
fire. See the article GLass. 


FRACTION, in arithmetic and algebra, 


is a part or parts of ſomething con- 
ſidered as an unite or integer. 

Fractions are diſtinguiſhed into vulgar 
or common, and ſexageſimal and de- 
cimal. See the articles SEXAGESIMAL 
and DECIMAL, 

Vulgar fractions, called alſo ſimply 
fractions, conſiſt of two parts or quan- 
tities, one wrote over the other, with a 
line between them, The quantity placed 
above the line is called the numerator of 
the fraction; and the quantity placed 
under the line, the denominator. See 
the articles NUMERATOR and DRNO- 
MINATOR, 

Thus, 3 expreſſes the quotient of 2 di- 
vided by 3; and 2 is the numerator, and 
3 the denominator, If the numerator of 
a fraction is equal to its denominator, 
then the fraction is equal to unity: Thus 


4+—1, and 2 of 5 are likewiſe equal to 
* a b 


unity. If the numerator is greater than 
the denominator, then the fraction is 
greater than unit. In both theſe caſes, 
the fraction is called improper. But if 
the numerator is leſs than the denomi- 
nator, then the fraction is leſs than unit, 
ond is called proper. Thus 3 is an im- 
proper fraction, but + or 3 are proper 
fractions. A mixt quantity is that 
whereof one part is an integer, and 
the other a fraction; as 3+» 53, and 


2 
44 —. See the articles CHARACTER 
b 


and NOTATION. 

Problem I. To reduce a mixt quantity 
to an improper fraction, un the 
part that is an integer by the Tenommator 
of the tractional part; and, to the pro- 


duct, add the numerator ; then place the 


tormer denominator under this ſum, and 
you will have the iniptoper fraction re- 


Thus, 


nd n 


20 


1 r 


Er 93 N 


er 
83 T gives 


a EX a*—x* 
* = — —— 
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Thus, 23, reduced to an improper 


fraction, gives 2; for 2 x 5 = 10, and 
10 1 3 = 213, which, divided by the 


ormer denominator 5, gives 44. In 
the ſume manner 41, gives 2; and 


89 2 
2 and à — x + 


* — — © 


* 


Problem II. To reduce an improper 


fraction to a mixt quantity, divide the 
numerator of the fraction by the deno- 
minator, and the quotient hall give the 


integral part; and the remainder, ſet 
over the denominator, ſhall bethe fracti- 


ab +a* 


onal part. Thus, 33 = 22; 2 


Ichy ! 2 — P31 and 
SEX ZFie an a+ == 


an—=X 6 a -& 

Problem III. To reduce fractions of 
different denominations to fractions of 
equal value, that ſhall have the ſame 
denominator; multiply each numerator, 


taken ſeparately, iuto all the denomi- 


vators but its own, and the products ſha]! 
give the new numerators : then multiply 


All the denominators into one another, 


and the product ſhall give the common 
denominator. Thus, 3, 3, and + are 


py equa! to 42, +5, and 283 


and © 2, and © are reſpectively e- 
e 4 


qual to ore. bbd and 2 


bed bed bed 
Problem IV. To add and ſubſtract 
fractions, firlt reduce them to a common 
denominator (by Probl. III.) then add 
or ſubſtract the numerators, and the ſum 


or difference ſet over the commion de- 


nominator, will be the ſum or difference 


8+9 17 
2 * 2 Fo Þ MS MIS, on 
required, Thus, 3 T4 2 one 
12 I2 12 


ee _odf+bf+&eb1; 
ow — 
a ©_ad-cb, and . 1 — 124 


a 
ſame manner, ; 4 


: ==: See SUBTRACTION. 


Problem v. To multiply fractions; let 

theit numerators he muſtiphed into one 

another, to obtain a ne Atmeratbr, and 

the denominators into one anotfterꝭ M0 
* 


14263 


(by Probl. I.) and if ay inte 


ſame manner, bp „ale 
FR — 


fame manner, UC = — 


92 90 4 
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obtain 4 new denominator ; and the yy 
merator and denominator ſo found wil! 
be the product required, 
dy, 
Thus, 3 X. += 4J? and; x + — ; 
In the fame manner, 7 * - 1 
42 145 4— a*—<h? 
C X 4 * C A . 

If a mixt quantity is\ to be multiplied, 
firſt reduce it to the form of a fractio 
ger 13 to 


be multiplied by a fraction, you may re. 


duce it to the form of a fraction, by 

placing unit under it, Thus, 2 4 2- 

47 X3= {4 =43» (by Probl, II.) Ale 
4— — b 

9 x 122 * 12 432 z and, in the 


T * a * 
a __a*b+ abx ab+bx 
x . AN = Xx 
Problem VI. To divide fractions: fit 
multiply the numerator of the dividend 


by the denominator of the diviſor, an! 


the produtt will be the numerator of tl 


quotient 3 then multiply the denominato: 
of the dividend by the numerator of th: 


diviſor, and their product will give th: 
denominator of the quotient. Thus, 


: ul { 
23 * ; ” 9 
* an ,z 
wy a + 0\a— (< 2ab+b* 
a - a\ a*+ab 
Theſe laſt four problems are eaſily de. 


mouſtrated from the definition of 2 
ſraction. 1. It is obvious, that the 


fractions 75 7 „ are reſpeQively e- 


qual to _ cop” 22; ſinice if you di. 
bat” F, bay 

vide ad4f by þ4f, the quotient will be 

a. c . 


er 


. Frattions reduced to the fame den" 


minitox are added by adding their nume 


rators and ſubſcribing the common denv- 
minator. 


I Thus; 7 * 72 for call - =", 


and N =I aud it will be 2 = mb, and 


Se 


284. that i 2 l Aſter the 
n gt 


7 , 


— . 


b 
3.34% a0 . Again, 


D WY 2” OE 


I - 


EZ IN 4J 


KA 


© 2 8. N PL i bY Yo 5 &c 
3. * (=mxn) =>; 
for bm An 3 and bdmn = ac, 


"- "_ue Fa 4 ac 
— — th U * 1 _ >_<. MP4 
and 2 Pn ba 


a #11 Mo ad 
3 ves —- ; for mb 
LY 5 OP 10a, N 


& + 


Sa, and mbt= Ad; nd =c, and 2db 


= <6: therefore — 44 : that is,” 
14% co 1 


problem VII. To find the greateſt com- 
mon meaſure af two numbers; that is, 
the greateſt number that can divide them 
both withaut à remainder, Firſt divide 
the greater number by the leſſer, and if 


there is no remamder, the leſſer number 


is the greateſt common diviſor requited. 
If there 15-@ remaintter, divide your laſt 
diviſor by that remainder ; and thus pro- 
ceed, continually dividing the laſt diviſor 
by its remainder; till there is no re- 
mainder leſt; and then the laſt diviſor is 
the greateſt. common mealurg required, 


Thus, the greateſt common meaſure of 


45 and 63 93 and the greateſt com- 
mon meaſure of 256 and 48, is 16, as 
appears from the operation at large. 


450630 48625605 
- + — 
1804502 16(48(3 
= 48 
'9)18(2 co 
18 
00 


Much after the fame manner, the great - 
eft common meaſure of algebraical quan- 
tities is diſcovered ; only the remainders 
that ariſe in the operation are to be di- 
vided by their ſimple divitors, and the 
quantities are always to be ranged ac- 
cording to the dimenſions of the ſame 
letter. Thus, to findthe greateſt common 
meaſure of a* — b* and a - 22b + , 
the operation is thus : 
4 — bYYa* — 2ab+8*(1 
a* — þ* 

55 — 24b + 25* remainder, which 
divided by — 25 is reduced to 
&—0) a* — b* (a+6, 

4* — b* 


Dots IM 
Therefore, a—b is the greateſt common 
meaſure required. 

The ground of this operation is, that 


my quantity that mealures the diviſor 


L 132 
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and the remainder (if there is any) muſt 
alſo meafure the dividend ; becauſe the 
dividend is equal to the ſum of the di- 
viſor multiplied into the quotient, and 
of the remainder added together, Thus, 
in the laſt example, a- meaſures the 
diviſor 2 —- , and the remainder 
— 24 b T2; it muſt thereſore like wiie 
meaſure their ſum a* — 24 . You 
mult obſerve, in this operation, to make 
that the dividend which has the higheſt 
powers of the letter, according to which 
the quantities are ranged. 
Problem VIII. To reduce any fraction 
to its loweſt terms: find the greateſt 
common meaſure of the numerator and 
denoniinator ; divide them by that com- 
mon meaſure, and place the quotients in 
their room, and you ſhall have a fraction, 
equivalent to the given fraction, expreſ- 
led in the loweſt terms. Thus, 3 is re- 
duced to 1, by dividing the numerator 
and denominator by the greateſt common 
meaſure 3. In the fame manner 32 = + 
for *2L=4, and 225. 
In algebraical terms, the operation is thus: 
5) 2, which is ſound 
2 5 1256bcx 5x 
by rejeSting the diviſor (as being no- 
thing) — Fa the letters bc of the di - 
vidend (as being common to numerator 
and denominatot) and dividing the co- 
efficients 75 and. 1225 by their greareſt 
common meaſure 25; the reſult of which 
156 a+ 
5X 724 — 
156 b 34434 42 — b* 
$72a4b—11a—11 a — 246 ＋ * 
a+db. a —b*a a ba. and 
— — — 2 — 1 : 
a—b a +2ab+b*” a+b 
a* — 571 a* +6b* 
a5 = aIb* ad 
When unit is the greateſt common mea- 
ſure of the numbers and quantities, then 
the fi action is already in its loweſt terms. 


is . In the ſame manner, 


Thus, 2 cannot be reduced lower. It 
c 


ought allo to be remarked, that numbers 
whole greateſt common meaſure is unit, 
are id to be prime to each other. 
If it is required to reduce a given fraftion 
to a fraction equal to it, that ſhall have 
a — denominator; you muſt mul- 
tiply the numerator by the given de- 
nominator, and divide the product by 
the former denominator ; and this quo- 
tient, ſet over the given denominator, 
will be the fraction requiied. Thus, if it 
$G 2 were 
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imple, that is, when no other parts be. 
mpound, 
location, 
er, caries, 
where the 


were required. to reduce 4 to an equal 
fraction, whoſe denominator ſhall be 6 ; 


find the quotient of 2 x 6 + 3 = 4, then 
will z be the fraction required. In the 


ſame manner, 7 is reduced to an equal 


fraction, which has the denominator c, 
ac=b 


VIZ. ; for rejecting c out of both 


numerator and denominator, there re- 
; a 
mains a b - 


For the method of reducing vulgar frac- 
tion to equal decimal ones, fee the article 
DECIMAL. 

It is obiervable, that when the laſt figure 
of the denominator of the fraction hap- 
pens to be 1, 3, 7, or 9, then the deci- 
mal parts can never be precitely equal to 


ſides the bone are injured, or co 
as where there is a wound, a di 
hemorrhage, inflammatfon, fey 
or contuſion of the bone; or 


bone appears to be fractured in ſeveral 
places at the ſame time. Other diſſer- 
ences griſe with regard to the ſituation of 
the fracture; ſometimes it happens in the 
cranſum, ribs, vertebræ; ſometimes in 
the upper or lower limbs; ſometimes in 
+ the middle of the bone, and ſometimes 


in either of the extremities. 


Again, 


ſome fractures are tranſverſe, others ob- 
lique. In which caſe it frequently hap- 


. pens that the points of the bones wound 
..._ the _nezghbouriug parts, puſhing quite 


through the , muſcular fleſh, and common 
integuments ; or at deaſt pricking them 
grievoufly, and bringing on pain, in- 
Hammation, tumour; and ſpaſm. Vio- 


the giyen fraction; yet by.contmuing the 


diviſion, you may approximate to its va- 


lue as near as you pleaſe. Thus 3 = 
666666, Sc. as far as you pleaſe; and, 
in the ſame manner, 3 . 5714285714, 
&c, Hence it may be farther oblerved, 


that theſe 1mperfe&_ quotients return 
again, and circulate without end : in the 


firſt example, the circulation begins im- 
mediately ; but, in the ſecond, it' does 
not begin again till the operation is con- 
tinned to the ſeventh place; when the 
firſt ſix figures are repeated over again, 
conſtituting what is called the repetend 
of a decimal fraction. See the articles 
REePETEND and SERIES. 

Theſe repetends ſometimes alſo happen, 
when other figures, beſides thoſe above- 
mentioned, are the denominator of the 
fraction. Thus 3 . 1666666, Sc. ad 
inſinitum. 


FRACTURE, in ſurgery, a rupture of a 


bone, when it is cruſhed or broken by 
ſome external cauſe. 8 

Fractures generally happen when any 
part of the body, where a bone is ſitu- 
ated, receives a violent ſhock, either by a 
fall, or a blow with a piece of timber, 
Sc. or by the ſhot of a gun. There are 
inſtances where this accident has happen- 
ed from an internal diſorder, to wit, from 
the ſcurvy, a caries, or the venereal diſ- 
eaſe, which have rendered the tubſtance 
of a bone ſo brittle, that it has been trac- 
tured without any apparent external ac- 
cident. See CARIES, SCURYY, Sc. 


Fractures axe diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
clalles. Furit, every fracture is either 


lent contuſions alſo may be claſſed unde: 


the head of fractures; for the bones in 


this caſe are frequently. broke into ſplin- 
ters, by the falling of any heavy body 
upon the part, or by any violent preſſure, 

o ſractures of. the bones, we may alſo 
very properly add fiſſures. See the articles 


FisSSURE, CONTUSION, Se. 
Fractures of bones are:diſcoverable, 


I, 


By the eye, when the injured part is p- 
parently ſhorter than the found ; or when 
the patient cannot make ule of it, 2. By 
the touch, when a preterpatural inequz- 
lity of the bone may be perceived; or 
that it bends in a part where nature did 
not intend it ſhould. hag the ear, 


when upon moving the ] 


b, the cruſh- 


ing of the broken bones may be heard, 
4. We may ſtrongly ſuſpect a frafture 
of the part, when it has received a vio- 
lent blow. And, 5. It is obſervable that 


Tax WR the parts are more ſubje& to this injury in 
bone, or a ſolution of continuity in a 


winter than in ſummer. Laſtly, 6. Some- 


times, particularly in fractures that 


are 


made in a tranſverſe direction, the broken 
parts of the bone will immediately, ot 
themſelves, recover their natural ſituation, 
and leave little room to ſulpect the di- 


order. 


Great variety of miſchicfs attend a frac- 
tured bone, which differ, 1. With re- 
gard to the injured part, and the nature 
and di/poſition of the neighbouring puts. 
2. With regard to the manner in which 
fractures are made; for oblique fractures, 
and thoſe whoſe ſplinters and points 
wound and vellicate the neighbouring 
parts, are much more painſul and dan- 


gerous than tranſverſe fractures. 4. 


We 


may 


— ——  — 


- my -& 


Curt 

1 vio- 

e that 
ury in 
dome- 
at are 
woken 
ly, ot 
zation, 
he 4if- 


2 frac- 
ith re- 
nature 
hauts. 

8 ich 
actures, 
points 
bouiing 
nd dan- 
4. We 
may 
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may jud of the miſchief that is dikely 


' to attend a fracture, from the number of 


ices. into which the bonk is'Uroken, 
And, 4. By abſerving whether the frac- 
ture happened at the middle of the bone, 


or at its extremities. I he · principal / in- 
conveniencies that attend 2. f racture are 
theſe : the patient. loſes. the ule of the 


limb ; the lower. part of the lunb wall be 
contracted by the muleles, which will 
make it appear diſtorted and deſormed; 


the laceration of the perioſteum and the 


veſſels of the,inedulia being in great dan 
ger of fiſtulæ and caries. When the 
nerves are pricked ant irritated by ſplin- 
ters, the patient ſufters great pain, con- 


vulſions, inflammations, and fever; and 


if any veſſels tuſter prefſure;:the common 


conſequences oſ a contuſion enfue;..Some- | 
times, whillt.the bone is uniting, the 


broken parts are lupplied in too plemitul 
à manner with juices, and the callus is 
foriaed irregularly, Mhich occaſions à de- 
formity of the- hmb. See CALLUS. 

In th. cure ol fractures, the ſurgeon's 
principal gare thould be to unite the 
biok4n one, to, which three things are 
nece! ary. 1. That the bone be reitored 
to itz natural ſituation, which is done b 


extending and replacing it.) 2. That at- 


ter the bone has recovered its natural ſitu - 
ation, it be Kept there, by giving. it ret, 
and applying proper. — Laſtly, 
pruper ce dies mult he uſed, in order to 
prevent 4 remedy the, diſorders that 
uſual.y attend this aceident. See the ar- 
tictes INFLAMMATION, FEVER, Cc. 

When the fradgtured bones inaintain their 


natural tituation, you are - under no ne- 


cellity of extending or replacing the limb, 
but 9i applying a proper bandage'z but 
when the fractured parts recede from each 
othen, ſome, degree of extenſion is ne- 
ceſſary. See the article EXTENSION of 
fractured limbs. 

Sometimes; you will be troubled. with 
ſplinters of the bone in your way, which 
render the reduction of the hone very dit- 
ficult. If the ſplinters are free, and have 
no connection with the bone, you mult 
remove them carefully. When they ad- 
here to the principal parts, you ſhould 
endeavour to replace them with the great- 
eſt exactueſs j and where they cannot be 


reduced or re-united with the bone, they 
may be removed by a ſtrong pointed 
| forceps. If they arg concealed under 


the ſkin, you mpſt endeavour to reduce 
them” to their natural ſituation : if. this 


. &4npet be done, make an inciuion through 
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the ſkin, and take them out. See the ar- 
ticle IN CIS. | 
The bones being properly replaced, the 
next thing to :be'done is to tecure them 
in their ſituatẽõnj chat they may unite to 
the beſtſadvantage hg 
- To higventtwo "things are chiefly re- 
quired. 2 T bind it up property; And, 
2. To laythelimbin a conven ent poſ- 
ture he apparatus for ſecuring the 
ſituation of the limb is compoſed of ban- 
dages; bolſters; and ſplints. See the ar- 
ticles BAK D AGE, Bols TER, and SPLINT, 
In tractures of the lower arm, after you 
have applied = bandage and dreſſings, 
you may falpend it in a ſcarf or ſling, 
which is ty hang from the neck: in frac- 
tures of the leg, you may reſt the limb 
upon pillows; or i boxes, placing cuſhions 
. or. pulowg- under it: theſe machines are 
to be faſtened to the limb with tapes, that 
it nay remain fixed and immoveable. 
FRANUM) in anatomy, à term applied 
to ſome membranous ligaments of the 
body. As, ö „nene 
FRENUM LI Nau, che ligament under 
the tougue, which ſometimes ties it down 
too clue te the bottom df the mouth; 
and then requires to be inciſed or divided, 
in order to. give · this organ its proper and 
trete motion. This diſorder general 
ariſes in infants ſoon” after their birth, Fd 
that they cannot move and exert their 
tongues in the action of ſucking :' though 
it is ſometimes alſo obſerved in adults. 
For the operation of cutting the frænu 
ſee the article Towe UE-TIIP5 .. 
Each of the lips has alſo its peculiar 
trænum : che uppet᷑ one under the noſe; 
the under one near the roots of the dentes 
incitores: theie'are of the utmoſt ſervice 
to us in ſpeaking, and eating and drink- 


ing. 23 

—— PENIS, a ligament of the penq;, 
that ties the prepute to the lower part of 

the glans of the penis. See PEVIis. 
There is alſo a tmall frenum of the cli. 
toris, by which it is 'conneRted to the ofla 

pubis. See the article CLTrORIs. 
FRAGA, a town of Arragon, in Spain, 
ſnuated under the meridian of London: 

north lat. 4116“. ker 
FRAGARIA, the STRAWKERRY, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the icoſandria-penta- 
ia clais of plants, the corolla of which 
conſiſts of five roundiſh, patent petals, in- 
ſerted in the cup: there is no pericarpium ; 
the common receptacle of the ſeed is of a 
toundiſh, oval fivure, plane at the babe, 
pulpoſe, large, foft, and deciduous ; the 
leeds 


þ N 2 
— _ — — ͤ—9:1 ne ˙ ö no nes oe — 
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R ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, acuminated, 
ſcattered over the ſuperficies of the recep- 
._ taele, and not degiduang. { . | 
FRAIGHT, or} REIGH Tz in commerce. 
Ses the article FRAU nr. 5 
FR i. a baſket a 


like, in h 


or the 


IL 7330 


ing, roofing, ceiling, beams, aſhlegi. , 
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Sc, all together. See FLookikc, &,” 


FRAMPOLE+FEXCEs, a privilege en... 

hy the tenants of the — of Wa 
min Bſſex, whereby th FD 
| ie - wood growing on the tence; and as many 
e pagked.up: figs, rai- ' 


are intitled to the 


poles as they can teach from the top of 


_ ths, Sc, It fs alle x certain quan- the ditch with an axe's helve, towards the 
tity. ot raiſins, about 5g Pound, .. - repair of their fences, © | 
FRAISE, in fortafigatign, a kind of de- FRANC, or Frank. - See Prays, 


 tgige;, conſiſting of pointed fakes, fix cr 
uelsyen fret long, dmven parallel to the 
aA n it the retrenchments of a camp, 
5 — Ke or the ke, to prevent any 
_ proac or ſcalade.:: wy | 16% 
© "Frakes, differ from paliſades chiefly in 
©—this; that the latter tand perpendicular 
4 gp Lid on, and the former jet out 
+ Þa3 le}. to.the harixon, or nearly: ſo, be- 
ing uſually made g little ſloping, or with 
T "tbe. ints hanging dowo. Fraiſes are 
chieſly uſec in  xetrenahments: and other 
N. threwn up: of; earth ; ſotnetimes 
they are jound under the parapet of a 


rampart, ſerving inſtead at the cordon of 
ſtone uſed in ſtone works. | 1 2 


To FRAISE —— —— — 
eteers A* 5s: that, in caſe 
5 — e lee e body of 
„hoe, the; pikes being preſented, may 
cover the muiqueteers from the ſhock ot 
che borſe, ang lerve as u bart icade. 
F ME, in joinety, a kind of caſe, where- 
„ihc thing is ſet or incloſed, or even fup- 
Ported, as a windew- frame, a picture- 
FRAME is 3lſo a machine uſed in divers 
1 "ARS 3 28, Nl; — oy is 43 : 
Eaux, ampng. printers, is the ſtand which 
*, . {ppports the cales. See the article CASE. 
Fig, among feunders, a kind of. ledge 
n eng 2, board, ich, being Hlled 


with wetffed ſand, ſerves as a mould to 


"IE 


ei tei e Se Faunonns. \: 


Yin mary peiticuſarly-uſed for æ ſolt 


- 


ing 


FRANCFORT on the Oder, a city of Ger- 
many in the circle of upper Saxony, and 
„ marquiſate of Brandenburg, ſituatcd in 
-=aaſt long. 25%, north lat. 292. 

:FRANCHE+comTE, the fame with the 
4:;caunty of Burgundy. Sec BURCUSDY, 
F&ANCHE-COMTE, a province of France 
beaded by Lorrain on the noyth; by 


-. 
LE. 


FRANC A, in botany, the fame with fran. 


kenia. See the article FRANK ENIIA. 


FRANCE, a large kingdom of Europe, 


ſituated between 5d welt and 5 aft long. 
and between 439 and 51 north lat, . | 
nded by the engliſh channel aud 
the auſtrian Netherlands, on the north; 
by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Piedmont, in Italy, on the eaſt; by the 


Mediterranean ſed, and the Pyrenei 


mountains, which ſeparate it from Span, 


on the ſouth; and by the bay of RE, 
on the weſt. This Kingdom was fer. 


merly divitied into twelve provinces, bu 


at preſent it is divided into twenty-fire 
general governments, over every one of 


Which is an officer, called an intendam, 


appointed by the king, who has a power 
1 controuling the governor, and all 
other officers of juſtice ; and preſides oe 
tha receivers · general of his generality, 
FRANCFORT, a city of Germany, titu- 


.ated on the - confines of Lieile and 


Franconia; on both ſides of the river 
Maine: 


is $0? no", 


eaſt longitude 7* 30 north lat. 


Alſace and Switzerland, on the eatt ; by 


of. Iaom, vhereen artifre es ſtretch their : La Breis and Bugey, on the fouth ; and 


4: linueys, lalks, ſtuffa, &cc:ho- be embroi- {by the dukedom ot Burgundy, on the well, 


dered, quilted, or the li 


FRAME, among painter Kind of ſquare, 


- FRANCHISE, in a general fenſe, a privi 


lege or exemption rom ordinary juri!- 


; Tn tour lens of wood jot- : ten; as that for à corporation to Hd 
U 


ed Fang who, intermediate ſpare is p among 
divided by threadg, into feverat-little , or the like, 
ſquazes like a net 7 and hence ſometimes FrancmHise is ſome 


themtlves to ſuch a value, 


E e | 
times uſed for an im- 


Called reticula. It ſarves to reduęe ſigurcs unity, from tribute, in which ſenſe it 19 
from great to ſmall 4; RN on the canteary, \ either perſonal or real; that is, belong- 


LET. ery thein ſiae 

FRANIIN G an bgy/eg,among c 

_ + denptes all the timber-work t 
| namc ly, the 


carcaſe, flooring, partiuon- 
1 14 N | 49 


om ſmall to great. . ing to a perſon immediately, or elle 

uters, 1 meins of this or that place of which |: 
in; isichief, or a member. 

A Franchyſe may be veſted 
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ies politic, or corporations; in bo- 
2 447-4 - in any ſingle perſon. 
There are franchiſes of different kinds, 
as the principality of Wales, counties 
palatine, counties, hundreds, parts of the 
ſea, Sc. Beſides which there is a fran- 
chile of having a leet, manor, or lordſhip; 
as allo of fairs and markets, telon's 
s; as alſo the goods of fugitives 
and outlaws 3 deodands, trealure-trove, 
waifs, eſtrays, wrecks, Sc. 
Franchiſes and liberties, being uſually 
held by charter, are all ſaid to be derived 
from the crown, but ſome lie in prelcrip- 
tion without the help of any charter, 

FRANCHISE ROYAL, ſeems to be that where 
the king's writ does not run ; but Brac- 
ton ſays, that a franchiſe royal, is where 
the king grants to one and his heirs an 
exemption of toll, &c. 

FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum or 
ſanctuary, where people are ſecure of 
their perſons. . See ASYLUM. 

FRANCHISE of quarters, a certain place or 

diſtrict at Rome, wherein are the houſes 
of the embaſſadors of the princes of Eu- 
rope; and where ſuch as retire cannot be 
arreſted or ſeized by the ſbirri or ſer- 
jeants, nor proſecuted at law. 
Several of the popes publiſhed their bulls 
and ordinances againſt the abuſe made 
of this privilege, which reſcued ſo con- 
ſiderable 2 part of the city, by the en- 
largement of. thele places, from their au- 
thority, and rendered them a retreat for 
the molt abandoned ' perſons. At laſt 
Innocent XI. expreſsly reſuſed to receive 
any more embaſſadors, but ſuch as would 
make a formal renunciation of the tran- 
chile of quarters. 

FRANCIGENA, in our old law-books, 
an appellation given to foreigners in ge- 
neral. 

FRANCISCAN MONKS, FRIARS MINOR, 
or GREY FRIARS, religious of the order 
of St. Francis, founded by him in the 
year 1209, See the article FRIAR. 

The rule of the franciſcans, as eſtabliſhed 
by St. Francis himſelf, is briefly this: 
they are to lire in common, to obſerve 
chaſtity, and to pay obedience to the pope 
and their ſuperiors. | 
Before they can be admitted into the or- 
der, they are obliged to ſell all they 
have, and give it to the poor, : they are 
to perform a year's noviciate, and when 
admitted, never to quit the order upon 
any gqccount. They are to faſt from the 
tealt of All- ſainta, to the Nativity. This 
wider; has produced four popes, forty 
Fay * 
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two cardinals, and an infinite number of 
patriarchs. The franciſcans had ſixty- 
three monaſteries in England, one of 
which was in the pariſh of St. Nicholas 
in London. 

FR ANCOLINI, a town of Italy, ſituated 
on the river Po, about nine miles north-' 
eaſt of Ferrara. ache 

FRANCONIA, a circle of the german 
empire, lying between Bohemia on the 
eaſt, and the electorate of Mentz on the 
weſt, Its capital is Nuremburg; and 
from this country the Franks, who con- 
quered and gave name to the kingdom of 
France, are taid to have come. 

FRANGIPANE, à kind of exquiſite por- 
fume given to the leather of which gloves, 
Sc. are made. A l 
There is likewiſe a perfumed liquor of 
the ſame name, as alſo a ros ſolis; © 

FRANGULA, BLACK ALDER, a Qiftiat 
genus of plants according to Tournt- 
tort, but ranked by Linnæus among the 
rhamnuſes. See RRNAUus. 

FRANGULZ s$yecies, in botany, the 
name by which Dillenius calls the mau- 
rocenia of Linnæus. See MAUROCENIA. 

FRANK, or FRANC, meaning literally free 
trom charges and impolitions, or exempt 
from public taxes, has various ſignificu- 
tions in our antient cuſtoms. 

FRANK ALMOIGN, fignifies a tenure by 
ſpiritual ſervice, where lands or tene- 
ments are held by an eccleſiaſtical corpo- 
ration, fole or aggregate, to them and 
their ſucceſſors, of ſome lord and his 
heirs, in free and perpetual alms. 

This is an antient tenure chiefly to be 
met with in grants to religious houſes, 
colleges, &c. No perſon can have lands 
in frank almoign, unleſs it is by preferip< 
tion, or on a grant made before the ſta- 
tutes of mortmain ; ſo that the tenure 
may not be created at this day. Never- 
theleſs the king is not reſtrained by the 
ſtatutes, nor a ſubje& licenſed or diſ- 
penſed with him to make ſuch a 
grant; and it an ecclefiaſtical perſon 
holds lands at à certain rent, Ce. the 
lord may confirm his eſtate to hold to 
him and his ſucceſſors in frank almoien. 

FRANK CHACE, is defined to bs a liberty 
of tree chace, whereby perions that have 
lands within the compals of the fame, 
are prohibited to cut down any wood, 
Me. out of the view of the forettey! + * 

FRANK FEE, ſignifies the ſame 15 holding 

lands and tenements in fee ſimple ; that 
in, to uuy perſog and his Heirs, and not 
by ſuck 2 by antient 
demeine, 
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demeſne, but is pleaded at common law. 
See the article Egg. 
FRANK kau, antiently ſignified lands 
changed in the nature of the fee by 
feoftment, Sc. out of the knight's ſer- 
vice for other certain yearly ſetvices. 

FRANK FOLD, is where the lord has the 
liberty of folding his tenants ſheep with- 

in his manor. See the article-FaLDaGE. 

FRANK-INCENSE, in natural hiſtory, Sc. 
See the article INCENSE. == 

FEANK LANGUAGE, or EINGUA FRANCA, 
a kind of jargon ſpoken on the Metliter- 
ranean, and particularly throughout the 
coaſts and parts of the Levant, compoſed 
of italian, ſpaniſh, french, vulgar greek, 
and other languages. 

FRANK LAW, a word applied to the free 
and common law of the land, or the be- 
nefit a-perion has by it. 

He that for any offence loſeth this frank/ 
law, mcurs theſe inconveniencies, viz. 
He may not be permitted to ſerve on ju- 
ries, nor uſed as an evidence to the truth; 
and if he has any thing to do in the- 
king's court, he mult not approach it in 
ſon, but appoint his attorney; his 
ands, goods, and chattels ſhall be ſeized 
into the king's hands; and his lands be 
eſtreated ; his trees rooted up, and his 
body committed to cuſtody. | 

FRANK MARRIAGE, is where a perſon, 
ſeized in fee of lands or tenements, bas 
given them to another with his daughter, 
liſter, or ſome woman otherwiſe of kin 
to him, in free marriage, by virtue of 
which the huſband, and wife have an 
eſtate in ſpecial tail, and ſhall hold the 

land of the donor, ducharged of all ter- 
vuices, except teaity, to the fifth degree. 

FRANK PLEDGE, in our law, ſignifies a 
pledge or ſurety for the behaviour of 

« freemen. | 

According to the antient cuſtom of Eng- 
land, for the preſervation of the public 
peace, every free · born man, at the age 
of- fourteen, except religious perſons, 
clerks, knights, and their eldett ſons, 
. was obliged to give ſecurity for his truth 
and behaviour towards the king and his 
ſubjeQs, or elſe be imprifoned. Accord- 
ingly, a certain number of neighbours 
became interchangeably bound tor cach 
other, to» ſee each perion of ..theirepledge 
 forth-coming at all times, or to anſwer 
for the offence of any one gonca vy 

10 that whenever any perſon offendet, it 

z Waß preſently inquired in what pledge 

„he was; and there the ws war wa 

: either produced the affcndec: if (thirty - 


n: 


one days, or made ſätisfaction for H. 
oſſente. ith; 0 

FRANK SERVICE, See the articte Srxvicr 

FRANK TENEMENT, 1s faid to be a poſſel. 
ton of freehold lands or tenements. Ste 

"FREEHOLD and Texntwrrnt. 

FRANK, or FRANC, an amient coin, either 
of gold or filver, truck and current in 
France. The value of the gold-frank 

vas ſomewhat” more than that of the 
gold crown; the filver-frank was a third 

of the gold one: this coin is long out of 
uſe, though the term is ſtill retained a; 
the name of a money of acconnt ; in 
which ſenſe it is equivalent to the livre, 
or twenty ſols. 

FRANKENDAL,'a city of Germany, in 
tlie palatinate of the Rhine, ſitu ted on 

the weſt ſide of the river Rhine, in <a 
long. 89 15, north lat. 499 30. 

FRANKENIA, szrA- HEATH, or $71. 
CHICKWEED, a genus of the dec. 
monogynia claſs' of plants, the flower «{ 
which conſiſts of five petals, with a plain 
limb: the fruit is an oval, uniloculy 
capſule, covered by the cup, and con- 
taining a great many ovated very ſmall 
ee Fe 8 2. 7 

FRANKENSTEIN, a town of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, and dutcty 

of Zuebruggen, ſituated twelve mile: 
north-weſt ot Landau. 

FRANEER, a town of the United-prorin- 
ces, in the province of weſt Frieſland, 
nine miles weſt of Lewarden. 

FRANK INCENSE, elibanum, in the ma 
teria medica. Sce Ol BAN UA. 

FRANKS, Franx1s, or FRAnqu1s, an 

- appellation given by the Turks, and other 
nations of Alia, to all the people cf the 
weſtern parts of Europe, to whick they 
give the name of Frankiſtan. 

FRANSTAT, or FRavusTAT, a town of 
Sileſia, ſituated twenty-five miles north- 

. eaſt of Glogaw, ſubje& to PRUSS14. 

FRASCA TI, or FRBSCAT1, a town of 
Italy, in the campania of Rome, thirteen 
miles eaſt of that city, near which place 
is the tuſculum of Cicero, called Grotto 
Ferrate. | 

FRATERCUT.A, in zoology, the name 
by which Getner calls the arctic duck, 
See the article Ducx. 

FRATRRNITY, in the roman catholic 
countries,'ignifies a ſociety for the im- 

provement of devotion. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral forts; as, 1. The 

fraternity of the rofary, founded by St. 

Dominic: it is divided into two branches, 

called the common roſary, and the per. 


o petual 
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ual roſary ; the former of whom are 
obliged to confeis and communicate every 
firlt Sunday in the month, and the latter 
to repeat the roſary continually, See the 
article Ros AR. 
2. The fraternity of the ſcapulary, whom 
the bleſſed virgin, according to the ſab- 
batin bull of pope John XXII. has pro- 
miſed to deliver out of hell the firſt Sun- 
day aſter their death. See SCAPULARY. 
3. The fraternity of St. Francis's girdle, 
are cloathed with a ſack of a grey colour, 
which they tie with a cord; and, in pro- 
ceſſions, walk bare-footed, carrying in 
their hands a wooden croſs. 
4. That of St. Auſtin's leathern girdle, 
comprehends a great many devotees, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, are the coun- 
tries where one ſees the greateſt number 
of theſe fraternities, ſome of which al- 
ſume the name of arch- fraternities. 
Pope Clement VII. inſtituted the arch- 
fraternity of charity, which dittri- 
butes bread every Sunday among the 

r, and gives portions to forty poor 
girls on the Feaſt of St. Jerom their patron. 
The fraternity of death, buries ſuch dead 
as are abandoned by their relations, and 
cauſes maſſes to be celebrated for them. 
The fraternity of St. Mary of the ſuffrage, 
employ their prayers to releaſe ſouls out 
of purgatory. The fraternity of mercy, 
at Liban, conſiſts of perſons of the 
greateſt quality, the king himſelf being a 
member of it; the deſign of its inſtitu- 
tion is to procure a great number of 
maſſes to the faithful, but chiefly to its 
own members. 
What has been ſaid, may ſuffice to ſhew 
the nature of theſe fraternities ; by enter- 
ing into which, molt of the devotees he- 
heve they are much ſurer of ſalvation, 
than they could otherwiſe be. 


FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, a company 


or gild of certain artificers or traders, 
See the articles COMPANY and G1LD. 


FRATRICELLI, LITTLE BROTHERS, in 


church hiſtory, a ſect of heretics who ap- 
peared in Italy about the year 1298, and 
afterwards ſpread all over Europe. They 
wore the habit of the franciſcan order, 
and pretended that ecclefiaſtics ought to 
have no poſſeſhons of their own, 


FRATRIAGE, fratriagium, the partition 


among brothers or cvheirs, coming to 
the ſame inheritance or ſucceſſion. 

Fratriage more particularly ſignifies” a 
younger brother's inheritance ; or what- 
ever the younger ſons poſſeſs of the fa- 
ther's eſtate, which, in our antient law, 
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they are ſaid to enjoy ratione fratriagii 3 
and were to do homage for the ſame to 
the elder brother, he being bound to do 
homage to the ſuperior lord for the 
whole. 

FRATRES ARVALEs. See ARVALES. 

FRATRES CONJURATI, in our antient law- 
books, Sc. ſignify ſworn brothers, or 
thoſe who took an oath to defend the 
king againſt his enemies. 

FRATRICIDE, the crime of murdering 
one's brother. See PARRICIDE. 

FRAUD, in law, ſignifies deceit in grants, 
or conveyances of lands, Sc. or in bar- 
gains and ſales of goods, Ic. to the da- 
mage of another perſon. 

A fraudulent conveyance of lands or 
oods to deceive creditors, a3 to creditors 
is void in law. And a fraudulent con- 
veyance in order to defraud purchaſers, 
is alſo to ſuch purchaſers void; and the 
perſons juſtifying or putting off ſuch grants 
as good, ſhall forteit a year's value of the 
lands, and the tull value of the goods and 
chattels, and likewiſe ſhall be impri- 
ſoned. 
However, when conveyances are fraudu- 
lently made, they are not void to all perſons, 
but only to thoſe that afterwards come to 
the land as purchaſers on gcod conſide- 
ration. A general gift made of all the 
goods of a perſon, may be reaſonably ſuſ- 
peed to be by fraud, even though a 
true debt is owing to the party to whom 
made; and it is void 8 1 other cre- 
ditors of the donor. Here the ſeveral 
marks of freud in a giſt or grant of 
goods, are as follow, vis. 1. IP it 
be general, without any exception of 
ſome things of neceſſity. 2. If the donor 
continues to poſſeſs and uſe the goods. 
3. If the deed he made in ſecret. 4. If 
there be a truſt between the parties; or, 
5. It made whillt the action is depend- 
ing. 
Where a perſon is party to a fraud, all 
that follows thereupon will be intended 
to be done by him, though fraud ſhall 
not bz preſumed or hed to be lo, 
until found by jury. 
By the ſtatute of frauds, 29 Car, II. 
agreements for the ſale of lands, leaſes, 
Sc. are required to be in writing. See 
3 & 4 Will. and Mary, c. 14. 

FRAUS LEGI, is where the proceſs of 
the law is uſed with a ftlonious purpoſe ; 
and a perſon is turned out of poſſeſſion 
of his houſe, by virtue of a writ of habere 
facias poſſeſlionem, on a falſe affidavit 
procured of the ſervice of a declaration in 
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ejectment and judgment had thereon in 
traudem legis. 

FRAXINELLA, in botany, the ſame with 
dictamnus. See Dicrauxus. 

FRAXINUS, the Asu, in botany, a genus 
of trees, belonging to the polygamia-dioe- 
cin claſs, in ſome ſpecies ot which there 
is no corolla; in others there is a ſmall 
one, formed of four ſleyder and acute pe. 
tals : the fruit le; of a compreſſed 
lanceolate fi ore. W U what bs com- 
monly call the aſhen-key, ſeveral cluſters 
of which are affixed to the ſame common 
pedicle. 
The wood of this tree is in great uſe 
among ſeveral artificers, as wheel-wrights, 
cart-wrights, carpenters, turners, &c. allo 
for making ploughs, harrows, axle-trees, 
oars, balls, Sc. It is ſaid to be as laſt- 
ing for building as oak, and often pre- 
ferred before it: though the timber of 
the trunk greatly excells that of a bough. 
Some aſh is alſo ſo curiouſly veined, that 
the cabinet-makers equal it to ebony, 
and call it green ebony; ſo that the 
woodmen, who light upon ſuch trees, 
may haye for it what they will. The 
ſeaſon for felling this tree, is from No- 
vember to February ; for it cut down too 
early, or too late, it is liable to the worm. 
The aſh- is hurtful to corn-lands, and 
therefore ſhould be planted either in 
hedges or clumps, at about nine or ten 
feet diſtance. 


FRAY, among ſportſmen. A deer is faid 


to fray its head, when it rubs it againſt a 
tree, to cauſe the pills of the new horns 
to come off, See the article HEAD. 

FREAM, a name given by farmers to 
plowed lands worn out of heart, and laid 
fallow till it recover. See FALLOWING, 

FREAM, among ſportfmen, denotes the noiſe 
of a boar in rutting time. 

FRECKLES, lentigmes, ſpots of a yellow- 
iſh colour, of the bigneſs of a lentile-ſeed, 
ſcattered over the face, neck, and hands. 
Freckles are either natural, or proceeding 
accidentally from the jaundice, or the 
action of the fun upon the part. Heat, 
or a ſudden change of the weather, will 
often cauſe the ſkin to appear of a darker 
colour than natural, and thereby produce 
what is called tan, funburn, and mor- 
phew, _ _— = differ only in de- 

; and uſually diſappear in winter. 

See the article Tan, Se. 

Perſons of a ſine complexion, and ſuch 
whoſe hair is red, are the moſt ſubject to 
freckles, eſpecially in thoſe parts which 
they expole to the air, 


To remove freckles, put juice of lemons 
in a glaſs-vial, and mixing it with ſugar 
and borax, finely powdered, let it dipes 
eight days, and then uſe it. 8 
propoſes bullock's gall, mixed with alun 
and, after the alum has precipitated, 
expoſed three or four months to the fun 
in a cloſe vial, as one of the beſt remedies 
known for the removing of freckles, 

FREDENBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, ty miles welt 
of Caſſel. 

FREDERICA, a town of Georgia, in 
North America, ſituated in weſt long 
81* 30', north lat. 319, on the iſland 
of St. Simons, in the mouth of the river 
Alatamaha. | 

FREDERICKSBURG, a caſtle and palace 
of the king of Denmark, ſituated in the 
_ wy —_ — twenty miles north-weſt 
of Copenhagen, built upon piles in the 
middle of n Ke 

FREDERICKSBURG, a fort upon the gold 
coaſt of Guinea, near cape Thee points, 
ſubject to the Danes. It lies in welt long, 
29, north lat. 59. 

FREDERICKSHALL, a ſtrong town of 
Norway, in the province of Agerhuys, 
ſituated on the frontiers of Sweden, thirty 
miles north of Frederickſtat. 

FREDERICK SODE, a town of Jutland, 
in the province of Reypen, ſituated on 
the little belt in the Baltic-ſea, twenty 
miles welt of Odenſee. 

FREDERICKSTAT, a town of Slefwick, 
or ſouth Jutland, ſituated on the river 
Eyder, near the german ocean, thirty- 
one miles welt of Sleſwick. ; 

FREDERICKSTAT, a town of Norway, in 
the principality of Agerhuys, ſituated on 
a bay of the lea, called the Schagger- 
rack, near the frontiers of Sweden: cat 
long. 119 24', north lat. 59“. 

FREE, in a general ſenſe, is uſed in oppo- 
ſition to whatever is conſtrained or ne- 
ceſſitated. When applied to things en- 
dowed with underſtanding, it more pecu- 
liarly relates to the liberty of the will, 
See the article FREEDOM. 

FREE, among ſeamen. The pump is ſaid 
to free the ſhip, when it throws out more 
water than leaks into her. To free the 
boat, is haling or lading out the water 
therein. 

FREE-BENCH, ſignifies that eſtate in copy- 
hold which the wife, being eſpouſed a 
virgin, has after the deceaſe of her hul- 
band for her dower, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor. 

In regard to this ſree- bench, different 
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manors have different cuſtoms, and in FREE-STATE, a republic governed by ma- 


the manor of eait and weſt Enbourne in 
the county of Berks, and in other parts 
of England, there is a cuſtom, that when 
a copyhold tenant dies, the widow ſhall 
have W free-bench in all the deceaſed 
huſband's lands, dum ſola & caſta fuerit, 
whillt ſhe lives ſingle and chaſte; but if 
ſhe is found to be guilty of incontinency, 
ſhe ſhall forfeit her eſtate. Neverthelels, 
upon her coming into the court of the 
manor riding backwards on a black ram, 
with his tail in her hand, rehearſing a 
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giſtrates ele ed by the tree ſulfrages of 
the inhabitants. 


FREE-STONE, a whitiſh ſtone dug up in 


many parts of England, that works like 
alabaſter, but is more hard and durable; 
being of excellent uſe in building, Sc. 
It is a kind of the grit. ſtone, but finer 
fanded, and a ſmoother ſtone, and is 
called free, from its being of ſuch a con- 
ſtitut:on as to cut freely in any direction: 
ſuch is the Portland-ſtone, and the free- 
{tone of Kent. | 


certain form of words, the ſteward is FREE-STOOL. See FRID-STOLL, 
bound by cuſtom to reſtore her to her FREE-THINKER, See the article DE1ST. 
free-bench. FREE-WARREN, the power of granting or 
FREE-BORD, ground claimed in ſome places denying licence to any one to hunt in 
beyond or without the fence, and laid to ſuch and ſuch ground. 
contain two foot and an half. FREEDOM, in general, the ſtate or qua- 
5 FREE-CHAPEL, is properly a chapel of lity of being free. See FREE. 
be the king's foundation, and by him ex- FREEDOM of corporation, the right of en- 


empted from the ordinary's viſitation or 


N joying all the privileges and immunities 
ul juriſdliction. belonging to it. See CORPORATION. 
ty Fare, or IMPERIAL CITIES, in Germany, The freedom of cities, and other corpo- 
8 are thoſe not ſubject to any particular nations, 18 regularly obtained by ſerving 
priace, but governed, like republics, by an apprenticeſhip ; but it is alſo purchal- 
we their own magiltrates. See CITY, 4a with money, and ſometimes conferred 
YS, REE-FAIR, : FalR. way of compliment. 
ny n + See the articles f FEE. ba of the ll, that power or fa- 
FREE-HOLD, ſignifies lands or tenements culty of the mind, whereby it is capable 
nd, which a perſon holds in fee-fimple, fee- of acting or not acting, chooſing or re- 
len tail, or for term of life. jecting, whatever it judges proper. Of 
ny Freehold is diſtinguiſhed into freehold this every man mult be ſenſible, who 
"= in deed, and freehold in law: the firſt of finds in himſelf a power to begin or for- 
ck, which ſignifies the real poſſeſſion of lands, bear, continue or end ſeveral actions, 
** Sc. in tee, or for life; the other is the barely by a thought or preference of the 
ty right that a perſon has to ſuch lands or mind. The actual exerciſe of this pow- 
tenements before his entry. er, is that which we call volition or wil- 
4 * FAEE-HOLD is allo extended to ſuch offices ling; and the agent, capable of a&in 
wy as a man holds in fee, or during life. in this manner, is denominated free, an 
Sene See the article Frr. the actions he performs, voluntary. 
1 A freehold, by the common law, cannot Whereas, on the other hand, wherever 
commence in futuro, but it muſt take any performance or forbearance are not 
me effect preſently, either in poſſeſſion, re- equally in a man's power; wherever do- 
E verſion, or remainder; and where a per- ing or not doing will not equally follow 
— ſon pleads liberum tenementum, or free- upon the preference of his mind, there 
Lan hold, generally the law intends he has he is not free, though perhaps the action 
haps x an eſtate in fee, and not barely for life. may be voluntary. To illuſtrate this, 
is ſaid Whatever is part of the freehold, goes ſuppoſe a man to be carried whilſt faſt 
quan to the heir; and things fixed thereto, alleep into a room where is a perſon he 
« * may not be taken as a diſtreſs for rent, longs to ſee, and be there locked faſt in, 
* vi or in execution, Sc. No perſon ſhall beyond his power to get out; he awakes, 
ai diſtrain freeholders to anſwer for their and is glad to fee himſelf in fo deſireable 
* freehold, or any thing concerning the company, which he ſtays willingly in; 
n 2. ſame, without the king's writ. By the that is, prefers his ſtaying to going away. 
* but. antient laws of Scotland, freeholders are In this caſe, his ſtay is voluntary; and yet 
95 re called milites, or knights. being locked faſt in, he is not at liberty 
10 FREE-MASON, See the article Maso. to ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. 
1;Rerent FREG-PART., See the article PART, So that liberty does not conſiſt in the pre- 
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ejectment and judgment had thereon in 


traudem legis. 
FRAXINELLA, in botany, the ſame with 


dictamnus. See Dicrauxus. 

FRAXINUS, the Asu, in botany, a genus 
of trees, belonging to the polygamia-dioe- 
cia claſs, in ſome ſpecies ot which there 
is no corolla; in others there is a ſmall 
one, formed of four ſlender and acute pe- 
tals: the fruit is ſingle, of a compreſſed 
lanceolate figure, and is what we com- 
monly call the aſhen-key, ſeveral cluſters 
of which are affixed to the ſame common 

edicle. 

The wood of this tree is in great uſe 
among ſeveral artificers, as wheel-wrights, 
cart-wrights, carpenters, turners, &c. allo 
for making ploughs, harrows, axle-trees, 
oars, balls, Sc. It is ſaid to be as laſt- 
ing for building as oak, and often pre- 
ferred before it: though the timber of 
the trunk greatly excells that of a bough. 
Some aſh is alſo ſo curiouſly veined, that 
the cabinet-makers equal it to ebony, 
and call it green ebony; ſo that the 
woodmen, who light upon ſuch trees, 
may 2» for it vat they will. The 
ſeaſon for felling this tree, is from No- 
vember to February ; for it cut down too 
early, or too late, it is liable to the worm, 
The aſh is hurtful to corn-lands, and 
therefore ſhould be planted either in 
hedges or clumps, at about nine or ten 


feet diſtance. 
A deer is faid 
to fray its head, when it rubs it againſt a 
tree, to cauſe the pills of the new horns 
to come off, See the article HEAD. 
FREAM, a name given by farmers to 
lowed lands worn out of heart, and laid 
fallow till it recover. See FALLOWING. 
FxEAu, among ſportfmen, denotes the noiſe 
of a boar in rutting time. 
FRECKLES, /entigmes, ſpots of a yellow- 
iſh colour, of the bigneſs of a lentile-ſeed, 
ſcattered over the face, neck, and hands, 
Freckles are either natural, or proceeding 
accidentally from the jaundice, or the 
action of the ſun upon the part. Heat, 
or a ſudden change of the weather, will 
often cauſe the ſkin to appear of a darker 
colour than natural, and thereby produce 
what is called tan, funburn, and mor- 
phew, which ſeem to differ only in de- 
3 and uſually diſappear in winter. 
See the article Tan, &c. 
Perſons of a fine complexion, and ſuch 
whoſe hair is red, are the moſt ſubject to 
freckles, eſpecially in thoſe parts which 
they expole to the air, 
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To remove freckles, put juice of lemons 

in a glaſs-vial, and mixing it with fu ar 

and” borax, finely powdered, let it diget} 

eight days, and then uſe it. 5 

propoſes bullock's gall, mixed with alum 
and, after the alum has precipitated, 
expoſed three or four months to the tur 
in a cloſe vial, as one of the beſt remedies 
known for the removing of freckles, 

FREDENBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, ty miles welt 
of Caſſel. 

FREDERICA, a town of Georgia, in 
North America, ſituated in weſt long. 
81 zol, north lat. 319, on the iſland 
of St. Simons, in the mouth of the river 
Alatamaha. 

FREDERICKSBURG, a caſtle and palace 
of the king of Denmark, ſituated in the 
= = —_ twenty miles north-:vet 
of Copenhagen, built upon piles in t 
nies... 

FREDERICKSBURG, a fort upon the gull 
coaſt of Guinea, near cape Thee points, 
ſubject to the Danes. It lies in welt long. 
20, north lat. «2. , 

FREDERICKSHALL, a ſtrong town of 
Norway, in the province of Agerhuys, 
ſituated on the frontiers of Sweden, thiny 
miles north of Frederickſtat. 

FREDERICK SODE, a town of Jutland, 
in the province of Reypen, ſituated cn 
the little belt in the Baltic-ſea, twenty 
miles weſt of Odenſee. 

FREDERICKSTAT, a town of Sleſwick, 
or ſouth Jutland, ſituated on the river 
Eyder, near the german ocean, thinty- 
one miles welt of Sleſwick. : 

FREDERICKSTAT, a town of Norway, in 
the principality of Agerhuys, ſituated on 
a bay of the lea, called the Schagyer- 
rack, near the frontiers of Sweden: caſt 
long. 1124, north lat. 59“. 

FREE, in a general ſenſe, is uſed in oppo- 
tion to whatever is conſtrained or ne- 
ceſſitated. When applied to things en- 
dowed with underſtanding, it more pecu- 
liarly relates to the liberty of the will, 
See the article FREEDOM. 

FREE, among ſeamen. The pump is aid 
to free the ſhip, when it throws out more 
water than leaks into her. To free the 
boat, is haling or lading out the water 
therein. 

FREE-BENCH, ſignifies that eſtate in copy- 
hold which the wife, being eſpouſed a 
virgin, has after the deceaie of her hul- 
band for her dower, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor. 

In regard to this free-bench, different 
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manors have different cuſtoms, and in 

the manor of eait and weſt Enbourne in 
the county of Perks, and in other parts 
of England, there 1s a cuſtom, that when 
a copyhold tenant dies, the widow ſhall 
have = free-bench in all the deceaſed 
huſband's lands, dum ſola & caſia fuerit, 
whilſt ſhe lives ſingle and chaſte; but if 
the is found to be guilty of incontinency, 
ſhe ſhall forfeit her eſtate. Neverthelels, 
upon her coming into the court of the 
manor riding backwards on a black ram, 
with his tail in her hand, rehearſing a 
certain form of words, the fteward is 
bound by cuſtom to reltore her to her 
free · bench. 


FREE-BORD, ground claimed in ſome places 


beyond or without the fence, and laid to 
contain two foot and an half. 

FREZ-CHAPEL, is properly a chapel of 
the king's foundation, and by him ex- 
empted from the ordinary's viſitation or 
juritdi on, 


Fate, or IMPERIAL CITIES, in Germany, 


are thoſe not ſubject to any particular 
prince, but governed, like republics, by 
their own magiſtrates. See CITY, 

FREE-FAIR, FAIR, 

FREE-FEE. FEE. 

FREE-HOLD, ſignifies lands or tenements 

which a perſon holds in fee · ſimple, fee- 
tail, or for term of lite. 
Freeholc is diſtinguiſhed into freehold 
in deed, and freehoid in law: the firſt of 
which ſignifies the real poſſeſſion of lands, 
Sc. in tee, or for life; the other is the 
right that a perſon has to ſuch lands or 
tenements before his entry. 

FREE-HOLD is allo extended to ſuch offices 

as a man holds in fee, or during lite. 
See the article FEE. 
A freehold, by the common iaw, cannot 
commence in futuro, but it muſt take 
effect preſently, either in 232 re- 
verſion, or remainder ;; and where a per- 
ſon pleads liberum tenementum, or tree- 
hold, generally the law intends he has 
an eſtate in fee, and not barely for life. 
Whatever is part of the freehold, goes 
to the heir; and things fixed thereto, 
may not be taken as a diſtreſs for rent, 
or in execution, Sc. No perſon ſhall 
difrain freeholders to anſwer for their 
freehold, or any thing cancerning the 
ſame, without the king's writ. By the 
antient laws of Scotland, freeholders are 
called milites, or knights. 

FREE-MASON, See the article MASON, 

FREG-PART, See the article PART, 


8 See the articles 5 
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FREE-STATE, a republic governed by ma- 
giſtrates ele ded by the tree ſuſfrages of 
the inhabitants. 

FAEE-STONE, a whitiſh ſtone dug up in 
many parts of England, that works like 
alabaſter, but is more hard and durable; 
being of excellent ule in building, &c. 
It is a kind of the grit- ſtone, but finer 
ſanded, and a ſmoother ſtone, and is 
called free, from its being of ſuch a con- 
ſtitution as to cut freely in any direction: 
ſuch is the Portland- ſtone, and the frte- 
{tone of Kent. 

FREE-STOOL, Sce FRID-STOLL, 

FREE-THINKER, See the article DEIST. 

FRAEE-WARREN, the power of granting or 


denying licence to any one to hunt in 
ſuch and ſuch ground. 


FREEDOM, in general, the ſtate or qua- 


lity of being free. See FREE. 


FREEDOM of a corporation, the right of en- 


joying all the privileges and immunities 
belonging to it. See CORPORATION. 
The treedom of cities, and other corpo- 
tations, is regularly obtained by ſerving 
an apprenticeſhip ; but it is allo purchal- 
ed with money, and ſometimes conferred 
by way of compliment. 


FREEDOM of the auill, that power or fa- 


culty of the mind, whereby it is capable 
of acting or not acting, chooſing or re- 
jecting, whatever it judges proper. Of 
this every man mult be ſenſible, who 
finds in himſelf a power to begin or for- 
bear, continue or end ſeveral actions, 
barely by a thought or preference of the 
mind. The actual exerciſe of this pow- 
er, is that which we call volition or wil- 
ling; and the agent, capable of a&in 
in this manner, is denominated free, an 
the actions he performs, voluntary. 
Whereas, on the other hand, wherever 
any performance or forbearance are not 
equally in a man's power ; wherever do- 
ing or not doing will not equally follow 
upon the preference of his mind, there 
he is not free, though perhaps the action 
may be voluntary. To illuſtrate this, 
ſuppoſe a man to be carried whilſt faſt 
aſleep into a room where is a perſon he 
longs to ſee, and be there locked faſt in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, 
and is glad to fee himſelf in fo deſireable 
company, which he ſtays willingly in; 
that is, prefers his ſtaying to going away, 
In this caſe, his ſtay is voluntary; and yet 
being locked faſt in, he is not at liberty 
to ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. 
So that liberty does not conſiſt in the pre- 
$H 2 {erence 
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ference of the mind, but in the power of 
conforming to that preference. 
FREEDOM of contrariety, among moraliſts, 
that of chooſing either of two oppoſites, 
as virtue or vice, good or evil; concern- 
ing which the received doQrine is, that 
mankind have a freedom of contradic- 
tion, but not of contrariety; that is, 
they may abſtain from the purſuit of vir- 
tue and good, but are incapable of hat- 
ing them, or of preferring their oppoſites. 
See the article CONTRADICTION. 
FREEDOM conſcience, See TOLERATION, 
FREEZE, or FR1EzZE, in architecture. 
See the article FRIEZE. 
FREEZE, or FRIEZE, in commerce, a coarſe 
+ kind of woollen tuff, or cloth, for win- 

ter-wear ; ſo called, as being freezed or 

naped on one fide. 

Iriſh frieze pays, on importation, a duty 


of 5705 d. for every yard; and draws 


back, on being exported, 4752 d. per 
ard. 

FREEZING, in philoſophy, the ſame with 
congelation. = CONGELATLION and 

' FROST. 
Philoſophers are by no means agreed as 
to the cauſe of this phænomenon. The 
carteſians account for it by the receſs or 
going out of the etherial matter from the 
pores of the water, The corpuſculari- 
ans, on the other hand, attribute it to the 
ingreſs of frigorific particles, as they call 
them; and Hobbes aſſerts, that theſe par- 
ticles are nothing elſe but common air, 
which entangling itſelf with the particles 
of water, prevents their motion. Others 
will have a kind of nitrous falt to be the 
cauſe of congelation, by inſinuating itſelf 
between the particles of water, and fixing 
them together, like nails. And, indeed, 
it leems probable that cold and freezing 
do ariſe from ſome ſubſtance of a ſaline 
nature floating in the air; ſince all ſalts, 
and particularly nitrous ones, when mix- 
ed with ice and ſnow, greatly increaſe 
their cold, and even bulk. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that it is extremely 
difficult to exhibit to the eye the precile 
degree of cold wherein ice begins to form; 
ſince heat and cold, once given to a body, 
adhere long to it before they quit it. 
When the air, therefore, is in ſuch a 
ſtate as keeps Fahrenheit's thermometer 
at 32 degrees, water will not freeze ; be- 
cauſe water being 800 times denſer than 
air, retains the warmth conſiderably 
longer than air. If any perſon, there- 
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fore, is curious to know in what degree 
of cold water begins to freeze, let him 
firſt ſuſpend a thermometer in a free open 
air on all ſides; and then wetting a thin 
linuen cloth with clear water, and hang. 
ing it likewiſe in the open air, it will 
grow ſtiff upon the firſt acceſs of the 
freezing cold, and thereby ſhew when 
water 1s beginning to turn to ice, Seethe 
article THERMOMETER, 

By means; of freezing, wine, vinegar, 
and malt-liquors may be reduced to a 
fourth part of their quantity, without 
any conſiderable loſs of their effential 
parts; fince only the aqueous parts freeze, 
leaving the vinous parts concentrated or 
brought into le!s compaſs, and capah/e of 
being tranſported with le!s expence, and 
Keeping for ſeveral years. | 

FREEZING MIXTURE. Mr. Boyle ſhe; 
in his hiſtory of cold, that not only all 
kinds of ſalts, but likewile ſpirits, ſugar, 
and ſaccharum ſaturni, mixed with ſnow, 
are capable of freezing moſt fluid: ; and 
the ſame effe& was alſo produced by the 
mixture of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitie, 
with ſnow. 

FREEZING RAIN, that which falls in form 
of ice, or which freezes as ſoon as it reaches 
the ground. 

FREEZELAND, or FRIESELAND. See 
the article FRIESELAND. 

FREIGHT, or FRa1GuT, in navigation 
and commerce, the hire of a ſhip, ora 
part thereof, for the conveyance ani car- 
riage of goods from one port or place to 
another; or the ſum agreed on between 
the owner and the merchant, for the hire 
and uſe of a veſſel, 

The freight of a veſſel is uſually agree 
on either at the rate of ſo much for the 
voyage, or by the month, or per ton. 
Wherever a ſhip freighted by the voyage, 
or by the month, is caſt away, plundered 
by pirates, or taken by the enemy, the 
freight becomes loſt ; but if the merchant, 
or any other who hires the ſhip, agree 
by the tun, or after ſuch a rate for every 
piece of the commodities on board, and 
that part of the goods are ſaved, it i 
there held that the ſhip cught to hav? 
her freight, according to the rate of the 

oods ſaved. The lading of a ſhip, in 
Bo conſtruction, is bound for the freight; 
and where goods are put aboard, and the 
ſhip has broke ground, a merchant may 
not afterwards unlade them: for it be 
then changes his mind, and reſolves not 
to venture, by the marine law, freight 8 
due. 
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Jade on board any prohibited goods, or 
unlawful merchandize, whereby the veſ- 
ſel is detained or impeded in her voyage, 
he ſhall anſwer the freight agreed : but 
where a maſter freights out his ſhip, and 
afterwards takes in goods ſecretly and 
unknown to the firſt laders, he forfeits 
fach freight. In caſe any ſhip is freighted 
out and in, no freight will be due till the 
voyage is performed; and here if a veſſel 
be loft in coming home, the freight out- 
wards and inwards are both loſt. 
If a whole veſſel be hired, and the mer- 
chant or perſon who hires it do not give 
it full load or burden, the maſter of the 
veſſel cannot, without his conſent, take 
in any other goods without accounting 
to him for freight. Though the mer- 
chant do nat load the quantity of goods 
agreed an in the charter-party, yet he 
ſhall pay the whole freight ; and if he 
load more, he ſhall pay forthe excels. 
See the article CHARTER-PARTY. 
The matter may fet aſhore ſuch goods as 
he finds in his veſſel, which were not no- 
tified to him; or take them at a higher 
rate than was agreed on for the reſt. If 
a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, 
either through the merchant's or the maſ- 
ter's fault, the delinquent ſhall be ac- 
countable to the other. If the maſter be 
obliged to refit his veſſel during the 
voyage, the merchant ſhall wait, or elſe 
pay the whole freight : if the veſſel could 
not be refitted, the maſter is obliged to 
hire another immediately, otherwite only 
to be paid his freight in a Wer. to the 
part of the voyage he performed: tho' 
in caſe the merchant prove that the veſſel, 
at the time it iet fail, was not capable of 
the voyage, the maſter mult Joſe his 
freight, and account for damages to the 
merchant, < 
Freight ſhall be paid for merchandize 
which the maſter was obliged to ſell for 
victuals, refitting, or other neceſſary oc- 
caſions, paying for the goods at the rate 
the reſt were fold at where they were 
landed. In caſe of a prohibition of com- 
merce with the country whither the veſſel 
1s bound, ſo that it is obliged to be 
brought back again, the maſter ſhall only 
be — freight for going. And if a ſhip 
be ſtopped or detained in its voyage by 
an embargo, by order of the prince, there 
ſhall neither be any freight paid for the 
time of detention, in cale it be hired per 
month, nor ſhall the freight be increaſed, 
if hired by the voyage: but the pay and 
vittuals of the ſailors, during the deten · 
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tion, ſhall be deemed average, See the 
article AVERAGE. 

FREIGHT is allo uſed for the burden or 
lgding of a ſhip, or the cargo of goods, 
&c. which ſhe has on board, 

FREIGHT allo ſignifies a duty of fifty fols 
per tun paid to the crown of France by 
the maſters of foreign veſſels going in or 
out of the ſeveral ports of the kingdom. 
It is to be obſerved, that all veſſels not 
built in France, are accounted foreign, 
though belonging to the king's ſubjects; 
and, as ſuch, are liable to the payment of 
this unpolt, unleſs otherwiſe exempted, 
or that two thirds of the crew are French, 
The Dutch and the hans towns are ex- 
empted from the duty of freight, _ 

FRENCH, in general, ſom<thing belong- 
ing to France: thus we ſay, the french 
language, french cuſtoms, polity, &c. 
The french language is made up of latin, 
greek, teutonic, and the language ſpoken 


by the old Gauls. It is natural, and 

eaſily pronounced, and therefore ufed by 
molt nations of Europe in converſing 
with foreigners. There are very few 
compound words in french, which is ae- 
knowledged to be to its diſadvantage. It 
has alſo few diminutives ; but as te 
purity, eaſineſs, and flexibility, it yields 
to none. 

FRENCH BREAD. BREAD. 

FRENCH COINS. 8 Coin. 

FRENCH CROWN, ©) Crown. 

FRENCH VELGUT, &c, WErcurt 

FRENUM, or FR&ENUM, in anatomy. 
See the article FRÆ Nu. 

FRENZY, or PHRENzZY, in medicine, See 
the article PHRENZY. 

FRESCO, a method of painting in relievo 
on walls, ſo as to endure the weather. 
It is performed with water-colours on 
treſh plaſter ; or on a wall laid with mor- 
tar not yet dry. This ſort of painting 
has a great advantage by its incorporat- 
ing with the mortar, and, drying along 
with it, becomes very durable. 8 

The compoſt ſhould be made of rubbiſh 

ſtones mixt with well-burnt flint, or 


lime, and water: but the ſaltneſs of the 
lime muſt be waſhed out, by pourin 

water frequently on it. But chis Thould 
not be done in mou weather. 1 
To prevent the plaſter from ing, 
ſtrike into the int of the i ages 
of horſe-niils'fix inches diſtant from each 
other, Firſt 'plaſter the walls pretty 
thick ; then Ter it dry for ſome time, the 
deſign and colours being firſt ready pre- 
pared, This painting is chiefly per- 


ormed 
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formed on walls and vaults newly pla- 
| ered with lime and ſand ; and the pla- 
ſter is only to be put on in proportion as 
the painting proceeds. 
Platter the wall a ſecond time, about the 
thickneſs of half a crown, only ſo much 
as you intend to work upon ; and while 
it is wet, work the colours therein, which 
will incorporate with the plaſter ſo as 
never to waſh out. 
The painting mult be worked with a free 
hand, and your colours made highenough 
at firſt, as there can be no alteration made 
after the firlt painting. 

In this work ſcarce any thing elſe is uſed 

but earths, which {ill retain their colour, 
defending it from the burning and ſalt of 

the lime. he colours are white, made 
of lime ſlacked ſome time, and wh te mar- 
ble duſt, red and yellow oker, violet red, 
verditer, lapis lazuli, ſmalt, black ſpa- 
niſh brown, ſpaniſh white, &c. all which 
are ground and worked up with water. 
The bruſhes and pencils for this work 
muſt be long and ſoft, or elſe they will 
rake and raze the painting : the colours 
mult be full and flowing from the bruſh, 
and the deſign or cartoon mult be perfect 
in the paper-copy. 
The antients painted on ſtucco ; and we 
may remark in Vitruvius what infinite 
care they took in making the incruſta- 
tions or plaſtering of their buildings, to 
render them beautiful and laſt ng ; tho 
the modern painters find a plafter made 
of lime and ſand preferable thereto. 

FRESH, in general, ſomething that is new, 
pure, and good ; or, that has little or no 
falt in it. 

FRESH DISSE1SIN, in law, ſuch a diſſeiſin 
as a man may defeat of himſelf, and by 
his own power, without the aſſiſtance of 
the king or the law ; as where it is of 
ſhort continuance; Viz. not above filteen 

ays. See the article DisSE151N, 

FRESH FINE, a fine that was levied within 
a year paſt, See the article FiNxE. 

FRESH FORCE, ſignifies a force newly 
done; as where a perſon is diſſeiſed of 
any lands or tenements within a city or 
borough, or deforced of lands after the 
deceaſe of his anceſtor, to whom he is 
Heir ; the perion having right may with- 


in forty days after the force committed, 


or title to him accrued, bring his aſſiſe or 
bill of freſh force, and recover the lands. 
See the article FORCE. 


FRESH HAWSE, among ſeamen, See the 


article HAWS E. 


FRESH SHOT, in the ſea - language, ſigni- 
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ſies the falling down of any great tirer 
into the ſea, by means wheregf the lea 
hath freſh water a good way from the 
mouth of the river. As this is more ,. 

leis, they call it a great or ſmall fc 

; ſhot. 

FRESH SPELL, in the ſea-phraſe, a freq, 

gang to reheve the rowers in the long- 

At. 

FRESH SUIT, in law, is ſuch a cloſe and 

active 8 of an oftender, as never 
ceaſes from the time of the offence com. 
mitted or diſcovered, till he is appre- 
hended. 
The benefit and effect of this purſuit of x 
felon is, that the party purſuing ſhall 
have his goods again, which otherwiſe 
would be forfeited to the king. A per. 
ſon may be ſaid to make a freſh ſuit thy 
he does not take the thief preſently, but 
ſome time after the robbery is comm tied, 
provided he has uſed his utmoſt endez- 
vours to take him; and though the ci- 
minal was taken by another perſon not 
intereſted in any thing carried away, yet 
the party robbed ſhall be deemed to hare 
made a freſh ſuit. 

FRESH WATER, See the article WaTia, 

FRET, or FRETTE, in architecture, 3 

kind of knot or ornament, conſiſting of 
two liſts or ſmall fillets varioully inter. 
laced or interwoven, and running ar pa. 
rallel diſtances equal to their breadth, 
See plate CVI. n* 7. 
Every return and interſection of theſe 
frets muſt be at right angles, otherwiſe 
they loſe all their beauty, and become 
perfectly gothic. Sometimes the fret con- 
liſts but of a ſingle fillet, which, if well dil. 
poſed, may be made to fill its ſpace ex- 
ceedingly well. Frets were very much 
uſed by the antients, eſpecially on even 
flat members, or parts of a building, as 
the faces of the corona, and eves of cor- 
niches ; under the roofs, ſoffits, &c. and 
on the plinths of baſes, Cc. See the ar- 
ticles Cox ON A, Eve, Sc. 

FRET, in heraldry, a bearing compoſed of 
ſix bars, croſſed, and variouſly interlaced, 
as repreſented in plate CVII. fig. 2. 
Some call it the true-lover's knot. 

FRET, in mulic, ſignifies a kind of ſtop on 
ſome inſtruments, particularly baſs-viols 
and lutes. Frets conſiſt of ſtrings tied 
round the neck of the inſtrument, at cer- 
tain diſtances, within which ſuch and 
ſuch notes are to be found. 

FRET-WORK, that adorned with frets. It 
is ſometimes uſed to fill up and enrich 
flat empty ſpaces ; but is moſtly hy 
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tiſed in roofs, which are fretted over with 


: platter-work. The Italians alſo uſe fret- 
l works in the mantling of chimneys, with 
? reat figures: a cheap piece of magni- 
: ficence, and as durable almoſt within 
1 doors, as harder matters in the weather. 
FRE TTV, in heraldry, an appellation 
h given to bearings made up of üx, eight, 
* or more bars laid acroſs each other, in 
the manner of frets. See FRE T. 
d FREYSTAT, a town of Sileſia, in Ger- 
py many, eaſt long. 17 55", north lat. 59. 
T FRLASLE, among naturaliſts, an appella- 
15 tion given to bodies that are eaſily crum- 
bied to pieces: ſuch are the free ſtone, 
a pumice-ſtone, &c. 
al FRIAR, or FRIER, from the French frere, 
nile a brother, a term common po monks of 
1997 


8 all orders, founded on this, that there is 
tio a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood, be- 


but tween the ſeveral religious perions of the 
ed, ſame convent or monaſtery. 

the Friars are generally diſtinguiſhed into 
* theſe four principal branches, dig. 1. 
* Minors, grey friars, or franciſ-ans. 2. 
Yay Auguſtines. 3. Dominicans, or black 
hare friars. 4. White friars, or carmelites. 
; From thele four the reſt of the orders de- 
ws ſcend, See the articles FRANCISCANS, 
It AUGUSTINES, @c. 

E 


Fa1aR, in its more peculiar and proper 
| lenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch monks as are 
-_ not prieſts, for thoſe in orders are gene- 


ter + 


ati, rally dignified with the title of father. 
= See Moxxk and FATHER, 
we FxIAR OBSERVANT, is a branch of the 
Nan trancilcan friars ; thus called, becauſe 
E they are not combined together in any cloi- 
ron ler, convent, or corporation, as the con- 
ell dit ventuals are ; but have bound themſelves 
RY only to obſerve the rules of their order 
3 more ſtrictly than the conventuals do, 
ky from whom the ſeparated, out of a ſin- 
= Y gularity of zeal, living in certain places 
g * of their own chooſing. 
2 FrlaR's COUL, in botany, a name given 
me uy to ſeyeral ſpecies of arum. See the ar- 
: ticle ARUM, 
ſod 1 FRIBURG, the capital of a canton of the 
zrlaced, lame name in Switzerland, fituated eigh- 
2. teen miles ſouth-welt of Bern : ealt long. 
2 6 55, north lat. 46% 5%0. 
5 FRIBURCH, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 
_— any, twenty-cxght miles ſouth of Straſ- 
gs it burg. 
dt an ends, or FrIDBURGH, in our old 
ich an cuſtoms, the ſame with frank pledge. See 
3 — article FRANK, ; f 
ped SRL, in cookery, a diſh haftily 
ly prac reſled in a frying-pan, with butter, oil, 


tiled 
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FRICTION, in mechanics, the rubbing of 


times the number ol touching particles on 
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or the like. Thus we fay, a fricaſſee of 
pullets, tripe, eggs, Sc. 


Italy, forty-three miles eaſt of the city of 
Naples. 


the parts of engines and machines againſt 
each other, by which means a great part 
of their effect is deſtroyed, 
It is hardly poſſible to lay down general 
rules concerning the quantity of friction; 
ſince it depends upon a multiplicity of cir- 
cumſtances, as the ſtructure, firmneſo, 
elaſticity, &c. of the bodies rubbing a- 
gainſt each other. Some authors make 
triction, upon an horizontal plane, equal 
to one third of the weight to be moved 3 
whiltt others have found it to be conſide- 
rably leſs. 
Be this as it will, the doctrine of friction, 
as aſcertained by the lateſt experiments, 
may be ſummed up in the following man- 
ner. 1. When one body inſiſts on ano- 
ther upon a horizontal plane, it preſſes it 
with its whole weight; which being 
equally re acted on, and conſequently the 
whole effect of its gravity deſtroyed by 
the plane, it will be ablolutely free to 
move in any horizontal direction by any 
the leaſt power applied thereto, provided 
both the touching ſurfaces be perfectly 
imooth, 2. But ſince we find no ſuch 
thing as perfect ſmoothneſs in the ſurfaces 
of bodies, but an evident roughnels or 
unevenneſs of the parts in their ſurface, 
ariſing from their poroſity and peculiar 
texture, it is eaſy to underſtand that when 
two ſuch ſurtaces come together, the pro- 
minent parts of one will, in ſome meaſure, 
fall into the concave parts of the other; 
and, therefore, when an horizontal mo- 
tion is attempted in one, the fixed pro- 
minent parts of the other will give more 
or leſs reſiſtance to the moving ſurface, 
by holding and detaining its parts; and 
this is what we call fridtion! 3. Now 
ſince any body will require a force pro- 
portional to its weight to draw it over a 
given obſtacle, it follows that the friction 
ariling to the moving body will always 
be in proportion to its weight only, and 
not the quantity of the ſurface, by which 
it bears upon the reſiſting plane or ſur- 
face. Thus if a piece of wood four 
inches wide, and one thick, be laid upon 
another fixed piece of the ſame wood, it 
will require the ſame weight to draw it 
along, whether it be laid on its broad or 
narrow kde. 4. For tho' there be four 
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the broad ſide (czteris paribus) yet each 
particle is preſſed with but 4+ of the 
weight that thoſe are on the narrow fide ; 
and lince four times the number, multi- 
plied by E of the weight, is equal to æ of 
the number multiplied by four times the 
weight, it is plain the reſiſtance is equal 
in both caſes, and ſo requires the ſame 
force to overcome it. $5, The reaſon 


why friction is proportional to the weight 
of the moving body, is, becauſe the power 


applied to move the body, muſt raiſe it 


over the prominent parts of the ſurface on 
which it is drawn; and this motion of 


the body, as it is not upright, ſo it will 
not require a power equal to its whole 
weight; but being in the nature of the 
motion on an inclined plane, it will re- 
quire _ a part. of its own weight, 
which will vary with the various degrees 
of ſinoothneſs and aſperity. 6. It is 
found by experiment, that a body will 
be drawn along by nearly one third of its 
weight; and it the ſurfaces be hard and 
well poliſhed, by lefs than a third part ; 
whereas, if the parts be ſoft or rugged, 
it will require a much greater weight. 
Thus alio the cylinder of wood AB, 
(plate CVIL. hg. 3. n* 1.) if very ſmooth, 
and laid on two well poliſhed ſupporters, 
C, D, (having been firſt oiled or greaſed) 
and then charged with the weight of two 


pounds in the two equal balls, G, H, it 


will require an additional weight æ, equal 


to about a third part of the two pounds, 
to give motion to, or overcome the fric- * 


tion of the faid cylinder. 7. Now this 
additional weight, as it caules a greater 
weight of the cylinder, will likewiſe en- 
creaſe the friction, and therefore require 
the addition of another weight y, equal 
to the third part of its own weight : tor 
the ſame reaſon, the weight y will require 
another æ, a third part leſs; and fo on, 
ad infinitum. Hence, ſuppoſing the fric- 
tion ta be preciſely a third of the weight, 
the firſt weight with all the additional 
ones, Viz. 2,4, 3, :3,, Sc. will be a 
ſeries of numbers in geometrical progreſ- 
ſion, decreafing. Now the ſum ot all 
theſe terms, except the firſt, is found, by 
a well known theorem in arithmetic, to 
be equal to one pound. So that if the 
weight of the cylinder be inconſiderable, 
the readieſt way to overcome the friction, 
would be to double the power G, or H, 
at once. 8. But tho? we may, at a me- 
dium, allow a third part of the weight 
with which any ſimple machine is charg- 


ed, for the friftion ariſing from thence ; 


\ 
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yet this is very precarious, and ſeldom i3 


the caſe: for it ABCD (ibid. ne 2.) be 


-- 


be alſo a plate of braſs, and both the 


a piece of braſs of ſix ounces, and Ex GH 
ſur« 
faces well ground and poliſhed, * 
weight P of near two ounces will be te. 
quired to draw along the body A C alone 


but if A C be loaded with 6, 8, or 10th, 
then a ſixth part of the weight will be 


ſufficient to draw it along the plane. On 
the other hand, if the plane be covered 
with a linnen or woollen cloth, then 3 
third, or half part, and ſometimes more 
will be requiſite to draw it along on the 
plane, 9. Yet notwithſtanding the diff. 
culty and uncertainty attending the eti. 
mation of the quantity of friction, it is 
ſtil a moſt uſetul and neceſſary enquiry, 
how, and by what means the friction of 
any machine may be diminiſhed. In 
order to this, we muſt conſider fiic. 
tion mechanically, or as a force acting 


. againſt a power a plied to overcome it, 


hus ſuppoſe AB (ibid. no 3.) an uy. 


right ſtem or ſhaft, turning freely in the 


ſocket B fixed in the table or plane IKLM; 
and AC, DE, two arms fixed in the ſaid 
ſhaft, the latter of which, DE, has three 
pins going into a ſocket in the middle 
of heavy weights, F, G, or U, in ſuch 2 


- manner, that when a power applied at C 
moves the lever AC, it caules the lever 


DE to protrude or thruſt along the 
weights at F, G, or H, in a ciccular 
manner upon the table. 10. Now ſince 
we ſuppole the weight, all the while it is 
in motion, is freely and wholly ſupport- 


ed by the plane, it follows that all the 


reſiſtance it can give to the power applied 
to C, is only what ariſes from its ſriction 


on the plane. What this friction it, 


will be found by applying tlie weight at 
G, ſo that BG be — te AC ; for then 
the power applied to C, acting in a tan- 
gent to the circle CRS, that ſhall jul 
move the weight G, will be equal to its 


friction. But if the weight be applied 


creaſed by 


at F, becauſe BF is greater than AC, 
the ſame power at C, as before, will not 
move it, 4 its force is nere in- 
aving a greater velocity than 

the power; as, on the other hand, it 
laced at H, a leis powe: at C ſhall more 


it, becauſe of its having there leſs velo- | 


city than the power, as is evident from 
the properties of the lever. 11. Hence 
we underitand, that though the weight 
of a machine remains the ſame ; yet the 
friction may be diminiſhed, by cont:1ving 
that the parts, on which it moves 4 

jubds, 
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rübs, ſhall have leſs velocity, than the 
wer which moves it: thus, if the cy- 
Ender AB (ibid. n? 1.) were to moye on 

the two {mall pins or gudgeons E, F, the 

friction would be abated in the propor- 

tion of the diameter of the cy linder to 

that of the, pins- 12. The friction on 

thele gudgeons 15 ſtill farther diminiſhed 

by cauting them to move on the circum- 

ference of a wheel : thus, let F be the 

gudgeon of the cylinder, evolving on 

the wheel CDE (ibid. n* 4.) the velo- 

city. of the wheel's circumterence will be 

the {ame with that of the gudgeon ; but 
the velocity of the wheel's axis AB 

(which .is..yow to be conſidered as the 

rubbing part), is leſs than that of the 

wheel, in proportion as its diameter 13 

leſs than that of-the Wheel: for example, 

if the friction of the cylinder moving on 

its ſurface, be 4 part of the weight, and 

the eudgega- be to the cylinder as 1: 10, 

they will reduce the friction to 4 part; 

and if, again, the axis of the wheel be to 

the wheel as 1: 10, the wheel will reduce 

the friction to 486 part; and if the axis 

of this heel be laid on the perimeter 

of another wheel the friction will be re- 


duced to a ſtill : leſſer part of the weight ; 


ſo that you may proceed im this manner 


to dimigiſh the friction ad inſinitum; and 


wheels applied in this manner, are catted 
friction- wheels. 13. Beſides what has 
been already. ſaid, ſomewhat farther is 
neceſſary to diminiſh the friction of wheel - 
carriages. It was before obſerved, that 
iriftion aroſe chiefly by lifting the body 
over the prominent parts of the plane on 
which it is moved; now it- we can con- 
tive to move the body along without 
lifting or ſuſtaining its weight, we ſhall 
moye it without much friction; and this 
may be .done by laying the body on any 
moveable circular ſubject, as rollers, 
wheels, Sc. thus let AB (ibid. no 5.) 
be the ſection, of an heavy body, laid on 
a roller EF, upon the plane CD, and 
drawn by the power P; it is evident, 
when ABB moves, the atperities of its 
ſurface will lay hold on thoſe of the 
roller, and move it likewiſe ;- and it is as 
evident, that - when the body AB is 
drawn againit the prominent parts of the 
roller, they immediately give way, and 
make no reſiſtance : thus- the -perpendi- 
cular diameter @6- yields, into the ſitu- 
ation /, and cd ſucceeds in its place. 
By this circular motion of the roller, its 
, Prominent-parts below do only deſcend 
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and move upon or over, and are not 
drawn againſt the fixed prominent parts 
of the plane, and ſo receive no reſiſtance 
from them. Hence the body AB is 
conveyed along, without being lifted up, 
in the ſame manner as a wheel is moved 
by a pinion, without any conſiderable re- 
ſiſtance. And this is the true foundation 
of the doctrine of wheel-carriages, See 
the article WHEEL-CARRIAGES. 
FRICTION, in medicine, the rubbing a diſ- 
eaſed part, either with or without un- 
guents, oils, Sc. Dr. Cheyne greatly 
recommends friction with a -fleſh-bruſh, 
to perſons of weak nerves and ſedentary 
lives; by which means a full and free 
perſpiration would be promoted, and ob- 
ſtructions removed, to the great relief of 
many valetudinarians. | 


 FRIDBURG, an imperial city of Bavaria, 


in Germany : eaſt longitude 319, and 
north lat. 48 300. 
FRIDBURG is alio the name of two other 
towns in Germany, both ſituated in the 
circle of upper Saxony, the one nine 
miles ſouth-weſt. of Dreſden, and the 
other thirty miles weſt of Leipſic. 
FRIDLAND, a town. of Bohemia, on 
the conhnes of Luſatia: eaſt longit. 130 
;', add north lat. 50%. 55. 
FRIDLINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 
Germany: ealt long. 3 30, and norch 
lat. 47% 35 
FRIDSTOL, mentioned in, our antient 
writers, among the immunities granted 
to chyrches, ſigwiſies a, ſeat, chair, or 
place of peace and ſegurity, where crimi- 
nals might find ſafety and protection: of 
theſe there were many in England, but 
the moſt famous was at Beverley, and 
that in St. Peter's church at York, grant- 
ed by charter of king Henry 1, | 
FRIEDBURG, an imperial city of- Ger- 
many, faxteen miles north of Francfort 
on the Main, | 
FRIENDLESS MAN, an old ſaxon term 
tor an outlaw. | fo he 
FRIER, or FRIAR. See FRA R. 
FRIESLAND, one of the moſt northern 
provinces of the united Netherlands, 
; bounded by the German ocean on the 
nozth, by Groningen and Overyſlel on 
the eaſt, by the Zuider-fea and Overyſſel 


on the ſouth, and by the ſame ocean on. 


the weſt: its chief town is Lewarden. 
Eq/i-F&lESLAND, à province of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, being the north- 
weſt part of Germany, bordering on 
Groningen, | 
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FRIEZE, Fareze, or FRI7E, in archi- 


tecture, a large flat face,, or member, ſe- 
R the architrave from the corniche, 
eing that part of the entablature between 
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In ſome the ſwelling is only at top, 
a conſole; in others at bottom, 
balluſter. See the articles Cox 
BALLUSTER, 


as im 
dS im a 
SOLE and 


the architrave and corniche. See the ar- Flourifhed FRIix S, ſuch as are enriched 


ticles ArcCHITRAVE, CorNnicne, and 
ENTABLATURE. 
This member was by the antients called 
zoophorus, becauſe it was commonly en- 
riched with the figures of animals. The 
frieze is ſuppoſed to be defigned to repre- 
ſent the heads of the tranſverſe beams, 
which ſuſtain the roof or covering. 
In the tuſcan order it is quite plain, but 
is enriched with triglyphs in the doric ; 
it is ſometimes made arched of (wclling 
in the ionic: in the corinthian and com- 
poſite it is frequently joined to the archi- 
trave by a litile ſweep, and ſometimes to 
the corniche; and in theſe richer orders, 
it is commonly adorned with ſculpture, 
figures, compartments, hiſtories, foli- 
ages, feſtoons, Sc. See the articles 
Tosca, Donte, Ionic, &c. 
As to the height of the frieze, it is in 
general much the ſame as that of the ar- 
chitrave. The height of the tuſcan fric ze, 
according to Vitruvius, who makes it 
flat and plain, is 30 minutes; but Paila- 
dio, who makes it convex and ſwelling, 
ives it only 26 ; Scamozzt makes it plain, 
but raiſes the height to 42 minutes. Vi- 
truvius and Vignola, who make the do- 
ric frieze flat, only covered with triglyphs 
ive it the height of 30 or 40 minutes: 
— Palladio and Scamozzi make it 45. 
The ionic frieze, aceording to Vitruvius, 
who makes it flat, omy carved with 
acanthus- leaves, Sc. is 40 minutes in 
height; Vignola makes it 45, and flat 
like Vitruvius : Palladio, who makes it 
convex and ſwelling, calls the height zy, 
and Scamozzi 28. The height of theeorin: 
thian frieze, according to Vitruvins, who 
enriches it with acanthus-leaves, - human 
figures, Sc. is 37 minutes ; bat Vignoln 
makes it 45; Palladio, 28; and Sca- 
mozzi 314. Laſtly, the compoſite frieze, 
which, in Vitruvius, is ſet with cartoutes, 
and carved between them, is, according; 
to that writer, 52+ minutes high; but 
Vignola, who makes it like Vitruvius, 
gives it but 45 minutes; Palladio, who 
makes it ſwelling, has but 30; Seu- 
mo2?i, 22. AT + dn Rag" 
From the variety of their ornaments;- 
friezes obtain various denominations. ' 
Convex or Pukyinated FRY: ZHS, fuch whoſe 
profile is a curve, the beit proportion of 
which is when drawn on the baſe of an 
equilateral triangle. i 


* 


with rinds of imaginary foliages, as the 
corinthian fricze of the frontiſpiece of 
Nero: or with n»tural leaves, either 5 
cluſters or garlands; or continued, as in 
the ionic of the gallery of Apollo in the 
Louvre. 

H.ſlorical FRIEZEs, ſuch as are adorned 
with baſs relievos, repreſenting hiſtory 
ſacrifices, &c. as the arch of Titus 8 
Rome. 

Marine FxIEZ ES, ſuch as repreſent ſea. 
horſes, tritons, and other attributes of 
the fea, as ſhells, baths, grottos, &c. 

Ruſtie FRIEZES, ſuch whoſe courſes are 
ruſticated or emboſſed, as in the tuſcan 
frieze of Palladio. 

Symbekcal FRIEZES, thoſe adorned with 
the attributes of religion, as the corin- 
thian of the temple behind the Capitol at 
Rome, whereon are repreſented the in- 
fttruments and apparatus of ſacrifice. 

FRIEZE / the capital. See the article 
HYPOTRACHELIUM, 

FRIEZE, of FREEZE, in commerce. See 
FREEZE and FRIZING, 

FRIGAT, among ſeamen, a ſhip of war, 
lizht built, and that is a good ſailer. 

A ingatnas commonly two decks, whence 
that called a light frigat, is a frigat with 
oniy. one deck 

FERIGA'TOON, a venetian vellel, com- 
monly uſed in the Adriatic fea, with a 
| tquare ſtern, and carrying only a main- 
. maſt, mijzen, and bowtprit. 

FRIGH), is applied to a jejune ſtyle, that 
is unanimated by any ornaments, and 
conſequently without any force or vigour, 

FRIGIN ZONE, in geography. dee the ar- 
ticle ZONE. 

FRIGORIFIC, in phyfology, ſmall par. 
ticies of matter, which, according to 
Gaſſendus and others, being actually and 
eſſentially cold, and penetrating other 
bodies, produce in them that quali; 
which we.cail cold. See COLD. 

FRILL, in falconry. When a hawk 
trembles, or ſhivers, they ſay, ſhe frills. 

ERINGE+- TxPE,'a name given by ſome 
to the chionanthus. See the article 
Con Nun. 

ERINGLLEA in nithotogy, à compre- 
chenſive genus uf bu ds, of the order ol 
the paſleres, witliu the beak of x conic 
ſharp- pointed figure the t,] ο chaps dt 
which mutually receive each other. 
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To this genus belong the gold-finch, 
chaff-finch, green hnch, yellow-hawmer, 
canary- bird, linnet, ſparrow, Cc. See 
the articles GQLD-FISCH, Tc. 

"RINGILLAGO, a name given by ſome 
authors to the parus or titmouſe. See 
the article T1TMOUSE. 

FRINGILLARIUS AaCCIPITER, the 
name by which authors call the ſparrow- 
hawk. See the article Hawk. 

FRINWALT, or FRIDLASD, a town of 
Brandenburg, thirty miles north-ealt of 
Berlin, ſituated on the welt de of the 
river Oder. 

FRIO, a cape or promentory of Braſil ; 
weſt lon. 449, and ſouth lat. 23* 3d. 
FRIPPERY, a french term ſometimes uſed 
in our language to ſigniſy the trade or 
trafic of old tecond-hand cloaths and 
goods. The word is allo uſed for the 
place where ſuch ſort of commerce is car- 
ried on, and even for the commodities 
themſelves. The company of frippiers, or 
tripperers, at Paris, are a regular corpo- 
ration, of an antient ſtanding, aud make 

a conhderable figure in that city. 

FRISACH, a town of Bavaria, ſixty miles 
touth-calt of Saltzburg : caſt lon. 14® 15, 
and north lat. 477 2. 

FRISELAND, or FRIEsELANÞD, See the 
article FRIESELAND, : 

FRISONE, in ornithology, the ſame with 
the coccothrauites, or loxia, See the ar- 
ticle LOX1a. 

FRIST, in the mercautile ſtyle, Ggnifies 
ſelling goods upon credit, or truſt. 

FRIT, in the glats- manufacture, the mat- 
ter or ingredients whereof glals is to be 
made, when they have been caicined or 
baked in a furnace ; or it is the calcined 
matter to be run into glals. See the ar- 
ticle GLASS, 
There are three kwds of frit ; the firſt, 
that made for cryſtal ; the ſecond, or or- 
dinary frit, is that made for the common 
white or cryſtalline metal; and the third, 
that made for green glaſs. 
The trit for cryſtal is made as follows: 
tize 200 Ih of tarſo, powdered fine, and 
u ted ʒ of the (alt of polverine 1300; mix 
them well together, and put them in- 
m the calcar, a fort of oven, or rever- 
deratory furnace, which ſhould be. firſt 
well heated : here let them remain, bak - 
ing, frying, and calcining, for five 
hours, during which the workman keeps 
mixing them with a rake, to make them 
mcorporate. 'Fhe ſecond, or ordinary 
frit, is made of hare aſhes of polverine, 
without extracting the ſalt trom them, 
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FRITH, in its moſt uſual acceptation, ſig - 


FRITH, among lawyers, ſignifies a lawn 


FRITH-GILD, a term antiently uſed for 


FRITH is allo uſed to ſignify peace, 


FRITH-SOKE, or FRITH-SOKEN, a term 


FRITILLARY, fritillaria, in botany, a 


Thick FRITILLARY, fritillaria crafſa, in 


FRIULI, a province of Italy, ſubje& to 


FRIZE, or FrItEzE, in architecture. See 
Faaze, or FREEZE, in commerce. See 


FRIZING of cloth, a term, in the woollen 


+FK1 

The third, for green glaſs, is made of 
common alhes, without any prepara- 
tion. | | 

It may be obſerved, that glaſs might be 
made by immediately melting the mate- 
rials, without this calcining and making 
them into frit; but the operation would 
be much more tedious. 


niſtes an arm of the ſea: ſuch are the 
trith of Forth or of Edinburgh, the frith 
of Clyde, Murray frith, &c. 


or plain between two woods. 

what is now called a guild-hall, or a com- 
pany of ſome corporation: and frith- 
man was one free of ſuch company. See 
GUILDHALL and COMPANY. 

Hence 


formerly uſed to ſignify a ſurety of de- 


fence. 


genus of the hexandria monog yma claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which is com- 
poled of fix campanulated, oblong, and 
parallel petals, with a broad baſe ; the 
fruit is an oblong, obtuſe, trilobate cap - 
ſule, formed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells ; the ſeeds are numer- 
ous, plane, ſemiorbiculated externally, 
and placed in a double row. 


botany, the ſame-with the aſclepias, See 
the article ASCLEPIAS. 


Venice, aud bounded by Carinthia in 
Germany on the north, by Carniola on the 
eaſt, by the gulph of Venice on the ſouth, 
and by the Belluneſe and Feltria on the 
weſt, 


the article FRIEZE. 


the article FREEZE. ; 
manufactory, applied to the forming of 
the nap of a cloth, or ſtuff, into a number 
of littie hard burrs or. prominences, 
covering almoſt the whole ground there- 
of. See the article FREEZE. 
Some cloths are only frized on the back- 
kde, as black cloths; others on the right 
ſide, as coloured and mixed cloths, ra- 
teens, bays, freezes, Cc. 
Frizing may be performed two ways; 
one with the hand, that is, by means ot 
two workmen, who conduct a kind of 

81 2 plank 
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* plank that ſerves for à frizing inſtru- 
ment. 

The other way is by a mill, worked ei- 
ther by water, or a horſe, or ſometimes 
by men. This latter is eſteemed the better 
way of frizing, by reaſon the motion be- 
ing uniform and regular, the little knobs 
of the frizing are formed more equably 
and regularly. The ſtructure of this 
uſeful machine is as follows. 

The three principal parts are the frizer 


or criſper, the frizing-table, and the 


drawer, or beam. The two firſt are two 
equal planks or boards, each about ten 
feet long, and' fifteen inches broad, dif- 
fering only in this, that the frizing- 
table 1s lined or covered with a kind of 
coarſe woollen ſtuff, of a rough ſturdy 
nap; and the frizer is incruſtated with a 
kind of cement compoſed of glue, gum 
arabic, and a yellow ſand, with a little 
aqua vitæ or urine. The beam, or 
- drawer, thus called becauſe it draws the 
Ruff from between the frizer and the friz- 
ing-table, is a wooden roller, beſet all 
over with little, fine, ſhort points, or 
ends of wire, Iike thoſe of cards uſed 
in carding of wool. 

The diſpoſition and uſe of the muchine is 
thus: the table ſtands immoveable, and 
bears or ſuſtains the cloth to be fried, 
which is laid with that fide upper moſt 
on which the nap is to be raifed : over 
the table is placed the frizer, at ſuch a 
diſtance from it as to give room for the 
ſtuff to be paſſed between them, fo that 
the frizer, having a very flow ſemi- 
cireular motion, meeting the long hans 
or naps of the cloth, twiſts and rolls 
them into little knobs or burrs, while, at 
the ſame time, the drawer, which is con- 
finally turning, draws away the ſtuff 
from under the frizer, and winds it over 
its own points: 

All that the workman has to do while 
the machine is a going, 1s to ſtretch the 
tuff on the table, as faſt as the drawer 
takes it off; and from time to time to 
take off the ſtuff from the points of the 
drawer. - | 

The deſign of having the frizing-table 
- lined with ſtuff of a ſhort, Riff, ſtubby 


nap, is that it may detain the cloth be- 
tween the table and the frizer long enough 


for the grain to be formed, that the 
drawer may not take it away too readily, 
which muſt otherwiſe: he the caſe, as it 
is not held by any thing at the other 
end. It were unneceſſary to ſay any — 
particular of the manner of frizing ſuffs 
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with the hand, it being the aim of the 
work men to imitate, as near as they can 
with their wooden inſtrument, the flow. 
equable, and circular motion of the a. 
chine : it needs only be added, that their 
friter is but about two fect long and one 
broad; and that, to form the nap more 
eaſily, they moiſten the ſurface of the 
ſtuff lightly, with water mingled with 
whites-of eggs or honey. 
FROBISHER's STRAITS, in weſt Green. 
land, he a little to the northward st 
- cape Farewel : weſt lon. 48®, and nut; 
lat. 63%. 
FRODINGHAM, a market-town of Vork. 
ſhire, thirty miles eaſt of York. 
FRODSHAM, a market-town of Chefte;, 
fourteen miles north-eaſt of Cheſter. 
FROG, rana, in zoology, a genus of am. 
phibious animals, the body of which is 
broad and ſhort, without a tail, and fur- 
niſhed with four legs. 
Beſides the common frog, there ac 1 
great many other ſpecies, the molt (3-1. 
lar of which is that called the bull-t1vy, 
a native of the northern parts of Amcr- 
ca, with four divided toes on the fore fect, 
and five webbed ones on the hinder, 
This, when the limbs are extended, mes 
ſures near two feet ; the trunk of its bo- 
dy being about eight inches long, and 
four or five in breadth : it is very vora- 
cious, and frequently ſwallows young 
ducks, and other water-fowl, before they 
have ſtrength to ſhift for themſelves, It: 
croaking is ſo loud as to reſemble th 
roaring of a bull heard at a diftance, 
whence its name of bull-frog. I here 
alſo another very extraordinary ſpecies 0 
frog, called the tree-frog, from its living 
on trees and plants of various kinds: 4. 
ſo the green-frog, from its colours ; it 
body is about an inch and a halt long. 
FRoa, among farriers, the fawe wii 
fruſh. See the article FRusn. 
FR0G-FISH, the rana pilcatrix of auth: 
See the article RAN A. 
FROME, a market-town of Somerſetihi?, 
nine miles ſouth of Bath. 
FRONDES, among botapitts, denote cas. 
conſiſting of ſeveral bother leaves, and 
forming the whole-of the plant; as 
the caſe of the fern-kind, in which, tl 
fructification being on the back of th 
leaves, the ſingle leaf makes the who: 
plant, and is called frondis, not folium. 
FRONT of a battalion, among military 


men, is the firſt rank, or-file-leaders. 1! 
is likewile called the face or head cl 


battalion, In like manner 
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FroxT of 2, ſquadron, is the firſt rank of 

bon camp, the foremoſt row of 

: rents in the firſt line, which are the 
quarter-malters tents in the horle, and 
{-rieants in the foot. . "I 

FronT of an army conſiſts of a certain 
number of {quadrons and battalions, 

FRONT of a" place, or the 1 ENAITL.E, 
in fortification, all that is contained be- 
tween the flanked angles of the two neigh- 
bouring baſtions, dix. the Wie faces, 
wo flanks, and the curtin. 

FroxT, in archite dure, the principal face 
or de of- a building, or that which is 
prelenk: d'to the chief aſpect or view. 

FxoxT, in pel ſpecttve, a projection of re- 
reſentation ot the face or fopepart of an 
object, or of that part directiy oppoſite to 
the cye, which is more uſually called 
the orthog raphy. See ORTHOGRAPHY, 

Line of the FRONT. See the article LINE. 

FRONT SCALF. See the article SCALE. 

FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fron- 
ton, or pediment, ſometimes placed ov 
a little door, or window. 

FRONTAL, or FRONTLET, or BROW- 
BAND, is alſo uted in (peaking of the 
jewiſh ceremonies. 

his frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces 
of vellum, on each whereof is written 
ſome text of ſcripture : they are all laid 
on a piece of calf's leather, with thongs 
to tie it by. 
The Jews apply the leather with the vel- 
lum on their foreheads in the ſynagogue, 
and tie it round the head with the 
thongs. 

FRONTALE os. See FRONTIS os. 

FRONTALE, in medicine, a name for any 
external medicine, or topic, applied to 
the forehead : more particularly it means 
a refrigerating and hypnotic remedy, 
prepared of cold cephalics, braiſed and 
tied up in a linnen bag, four or five 
fingers breadth. It is tometimes ufd 
in the ſame ſenſe with anacollema. Sce 
the article ANACOLLEMA. 

FRONTAL MUSCLES, in anatomy, two of 

the tour muſcles of the cutis of the cra- 

num. See the article SKULL. 

The frontal muſcles are very thin : they 

are ſituated under the (kin of the forehead, 

and have both their extremities move- 
able, excepting only for a few fibres, 
which ariſe from the inferior edge of the 
os frontis. They are — on each 
ſide under the eye-lids, near the larger 
canthus of the eye, beyond the middle 
of the orbit, towards the leſſer canthus; 
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and extended ſomewhat obliquely ouf- 
wards over the os frontis: after this, they 
expand their tendons over the upper part 
of the cranium, and ſeem to be joined 
with the aponeuroſes of. the occipitales, 
which are fixed. By this means they 
are able to move the ſkin of the forehead 
and eye-brows. The antagoniſts to theſe 
are the orbzculares palpebrarum, on which 
they ate afnxed. See ORBICULARES 
PaLPPB RAR uu. 
FRONTAL SINUS, See SINUS, 
FRONTATED, a term uſed by botaniſts 
relating to the Teaf of à flower, which 
grows broader and broader, perhaps tex- 
minating in a right line; and is uſed in 
oppolition to cutpidated, that is, when 
the leaves of the flower end in a point: 
FRONTEIRA, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Alentejo: weſt lon. 80, 
and north lat. 38 50%. * 
FRONTIER, che border, confine, or ex- 
tremity of a kingdom or province, which 
the enemies find in front, when they 
would enter the fame : thus we ſay, a 
frontier town, a frontier province, &c. 
Frontiers were antiently called marches. 
FRONTIS os, in anatomy, called alſo os 
coronale, the ' bone of the forehead. 
See the article FACE, 
This is a bone of the cranium, of, an ir- 
regular form, double in infants, but in 
atlults uſually üngle: ſometimes however, 
it is divided in theſe into two parts down 
to the note, It is ſituated in the anterior 
part of the ſkull, and forms that part of 
the face which is called the forehead, 
from whence it has.its name. Its figure 
13 ſymmetrical, reſembling a large ſhell, 
almoſt round. See the article SKULL. 
The os frontis is articulated, by ſuture, 
to ſeven other bones; the oſſa parietalia, 
os ethmoides, os ſphenoides, offa lachry- 
malia, offa naſi, maxillaria, and the oſ- 
{a malarum. See the articles SUTURE, 
OssA PARIETALIA, @c.. ; 
The os frontis contains the 2nterigg lobes 
of the hiain, and a portion of the longi- 
tudinal ſinus,; and forms, the forthead, 
the upper parts 'of the orbits, and a por- 
tion of the teples. See Brain, * 
In the internal ſurface of the os frontis 
there is a fovea, or turrow, and an emi- 
nence, to which the longitudinal ſinus of 
the dura matet adheres : on its external 
ſurface are ſituated the frontal and tem- 
poral muſcles, and the cartilaginous an- 
nule of the muiculus trochlearis of the 
eye. See MuUSCULUS TROCHLEARIS, 
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in Franc ſituated fixteen miles ſouth- 
weſt of Montpelier, and remarkable for 
Producing excellent wine. 
Fronrioxlac is alſo the name of a fort, 
fituated on the river St. Lawrence, in 
north America: weſt longit. 77*, and 
| 988 lat. 43 20. 
TISPIECE, in architecture, the por- 


eee e building. See | 


the article ButLDING- 
FRONTISPIECE is alſo uſed to ſignify an 
,, ornament fronting the title-page of a 
Dock, which, in ſome meaſure, ſhould 
'* Expreſs the ſubject treated of. 
TRONTLET, or FRONTAL. 
article FRONTAL. 
TRONTON, in architecture, the ſame 


See the 


n See PEDIMuENTr. 
FROST, in phyſiology, fuch an exceſſively 
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cold ſtate of the air, as converts watery 
fluids into ice. See the articles FREEZING 
" and1ce, 
th very cold ſnowy weather, not only 
water, but urine, beer, ale, milk, vine- 
gar, and even wine, are either wholly 
or in part, converted into ice, though the 
laſt but ſlowly. As to the freezing of ex 
Preſſed oils, a very intenſe cold may de- 
prive them of their fluidity, ſo as to be 
capable of being cut into portions of any 
Agure 3 but Whether they are convertible 
into real ice, is not yet determined. In 
Ruſſia oil freezes much harder than with 
us, but does not even there become per- 
fett jce. Common aniſe-ſeed water, and 
the like weak ſpirits, are ſaid to be con- 
verted into an imperſect ice in Muſcovy ; 
- find the ſtrong ſpirits into a ſubſtance 
Hike that of oil. When brandy freezes, 
a liquid part, much ſtronger than com- 
: 15 brandy, retires to the center of the 
veſſel, 
Fyen ſolid bodies are liable to be affected 
y fraſt: timber isoften apparently frozen, 
and rendered exceedingly difficult to ſaw. 
- Marle, chalk, and IE ſolid ter- 
__ teftrial concretions, will be ſhattered by 
: Kong and durable frofts, Metals are 
» contrafted by froſt : thus, an iron-tube 
twelye feet long, upon being expoſed to 
tze air in a roy night, loſt two lines of 
its length. On the contrary, it ſwells or 
Jilates fluids near one tenth of their bulk. 
Mr. Boyle made ſeveral experiments with 
metalline veſſels, exceeding thick and 
* z, which being filled with water, 
£loſe ſtopped, and expoled to the cold, 
burſt by the expanſion of the frozen fluid 
within them. Trees are frequently burnt 
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FRONTIGNIAC, a town of Languedoc, - 


not eaſily known, becauſe this d 


ol its effluvia, Sc. 


FRO 


up with . as with the mo 
cat; and in very ſtrong froſts ] 
trees, aſhes, and even ry 2a me f 
times 1 ſplit and cleft, ſo <4 8 c 
be ſeen through, and this with x terrible n 
noiſe like the exploſion of ſue aims. fi 
Froſt naturally proceeds from a 
parts of bodies downwards; 
deep it will reach in earth or 


ſt exceſſive 


the upper * 
but how 11 
Water, js d 
epth may a) 


vary with the degree of coldnet; in the 2 


air, by a longer or ſhorter duration c. m 
the froſt, the texture of the earth, the na- 
ture of the juices wherewith it is impre F 
nated, the conſtitution of its more * 
nal parts as to heat and cold, the nature 
: Mr. Boyle, in or. 
der to aſcertain this depth, after fou; 

nights of hard froſt, dug in an orchard 

where the ground was — and bare, 
and found the froſt had ſcarce reached 1 
inches; and in a garden nearer the honk. 
only 2 inches below the ſurface. Nine 
or ten ſucceſſive froſty nights froze thi 
bare ground in the garden 61 inche: 
deep ; and in the orchard, where 2 ws! 
ſheltered it from the ſouth ſun, to the 
depth of 81 inches. He allo dug in an 
orchard, near a wall, about à weck at. 
terwards, and found the froft to have 
penetrated to the depth of 14 inches. In 
a garden at Moſcow, the froft in a had 
ſealon, only penetrates to 2 fcet : and 
the utmoſt effect that capt. James mention: 
the cold to have had upon the ground 
of Charleton- iſland, was to {rccze it to 
10 feet deep : whence may appear the 
different degrees of cold of that iſland and 
Ruſha. And as to the freezing of water 
at the above-mentioned iſland, the cay- 
tain tells us, it does not naturally con- 
geal above the depth of 6 fret, the re 
being by accident. Water alfo, expoſed 
to the cold air in large veſſels, always 
freezes . firſt at the upper ſurface, the 
ice gradually increaſing and chicken ng 
downwards; for which reaion frogs ic. 
tire in froſty weather to the bottom oi 
ditches :. and it is ſaid, that ſhoals of filh 
retire. in winter to thoſe depths of the ſea 
and rivers; where, they are no: to be 
found in ſummer. Water, 1 ke the earth, 
ſcems not ditpoſed to receive any very 
intenſe degree of cold at a confiderabii 
depth or ja from the air; the val 
maſſes of ice found in the northern {eas 
being only many flakes and fragments, 
which fliding under each other, are, b) 
the congelation of. the intercepted wats! 
cemented together. | 
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In cold countries, the froſt proves often 
fatal to mankind; not only roducing 
cancers, but even death itſelf. Thole 
who die of it have their hands and feet 
Eſt ſeized, till they grow paſt feeling it; 
ater which the reſt of their bodies 18 {o 
invaded, that they are taken with a 
drowſineſs, which if indulged, they 
awake no more, but die inſenſibly. But 
there- is another way whereby it proves 
mortal, wiz. by freezing the abdomen 
and viſcera, which on diſſection are 
found to be mortified and black. See 
the article COLD. 
Sharp froſts of long continuance, are 
very prejudicial to fiſh in ſhajlow ſtanding 
waters; for if the water be deep, or 
there be cither a current or freſh ſpring 
in the place, the fiſh generally eicape. 
Ponds, therefore, ſhould be made large 
and deep, at lealt one part of them 
ought to be conſiderably deep, to ſerve 
28 a place of refuge in caſe of extreme 
cold. The ſymptom of mortality in a 
pond, is the appearance of the fiſh ; for 
nothing but, the pangs of death can 
make them move from the bottom in 
froſty weather. "The only effectual 
method to ſave fiſh in this caſe, is to ſet 
great tubs or fats full of water in ſome 
out-houſe, not far from the fire; then 
making holes in the ice, the fiſh will 
ther about them, as if they came up 
for freſh air ; and are to be taken out and 
put into the tubs, where they may be kept 
till the froſt breaks, taking care to freſhen 
the water every twelve hours, Some- 
times fiſh that haye been dead to all ap- 
pearance, and others. frozen ard enve- 
loped in ice, have been preſerved by put- 
ing them into water brought to mid- 
ſummer heat; for in ſix or ſeven hours 
the ice will he diſſolved, and the fiſh ap- 
pear as briſk and well as ever; after 
which they are to be put into waters, 
where the froſt cannot injure them. 


thar-FROST, pruina, a cold moiſt vapour, 


that is drawn up a little wy into the air, 
and in the night falls again on the earth, 
where it is congealed into icy cryſtals of 
vxious figyres. Hoar-froſt, therefore, 
is nothing but dew, turned into ice by 
the coldneſs of the air. See DEw. 


ROTE, a white, light ſubſance, formed 


on the ſurface of fluids, by vehement 
agitation, conſiſting of little ſpherules, 
or globules. 


PROTH-SPIT, or CUCKQW-8PIT, a name 


given, to a white froth, or ſpume, very 
c,mmon in the ſpring, and firſt months 
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of the ſummer, on the leaves of certain 
plants, particularly on thoſe of the com- 
mon white field lychnis, or catch-fly, 
thence called by ſome ſpatling poppy. 
All writers on vegetables have taken. 
notice of this froth, tho' few have under- 
ſtood the cauſe or origin of it till of late 
being formed by a littlg Jeaping animal, 
called by ſome the flea Bay an, Bip by 
applying its anus cloſe to the leaf, and 
diſcharging thereon a ſmall drop of a 
white viſcous fluid, which containing 
ſome air in it, is ſoon elevated into a 
ſmall bubble : before this is well formed, 
it depoſites ſuch another drop, and fo 
on, till it is every way overwhelmed 
with a quantity of theſe bubbles, which 
form the white froth which we ſee, 

FROTH, or Foam, in the manege, a moiſt, 
white matter, that ariſes from the mouth 
of a horſe. A horſe that, by champ- 
ing on his bridle, throws out a great 
deal of froth, is judged to be a horie. of 
mettle and health, and to have à cold 
freſh mouth. 

FROWER, an edged tool uſed in cleaving 
wood into laths, 

FROZEN. See the articles FROST, FREEZ- 
ING, ICE, &c. 

FROZEN-ZONE, See the article ZONE. 

FRUCTIFEROUS, ſignifies properly any 
thing that produces fruit; but, in a 
more large and figurative ſenſe, it is uſed 
by ſome, particularly lord Bacon, for 
ſuch experiments in natural philaſophy, 
as prove advantageous to the experimenter 
in point of gain or profit. 

FRUCTIFICATION, among botaniſts, 
in a more lax ſenſe, includes the flower 
and fruit, with their ſeveral coygrings. 
See the articles FLOWER and FRUIT. 
Strictly ſpeaking, however, the term 
fructification ſignifies only the male and 
female organs of generation, called the 
ſtamina and piſtil. See STAMINA, 
PrsTiIL, and GENERATION. 

FRUCTISTS, fru&iftc, in botany, that 
ſort of authors who have attempted the 
eſtabliſhing the claſſes and diſtinctions of 
plants upon the fruit, ſeed, or receptacle 
of theſe in plants, Of this liſt are Cæ- 
ſalpinus, Moxiton, Ray, Herman, and 
Boe haave, 

FRUGIVOROUS riss, are ſuch as feed 
on fruits, either holy or in part. 
The frugivorous birgs, accurding to Mr. 
Willugbby, are a ſpecies of terreſtrjal 
birds, ſome of which have crooked. bills 
and claws, yet ate of gentler nature, and 


not rapacious, * 
FRUIT” 
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FRUIT, in general, includes whatever the 
earth produces for the nour:ſhment and 
ſupport of man, and other animals, as 

© herbs, grain, hay, corn, Sc. Sce the 
article HERBS, GRAIN, Oc. 

FRUIT, more properly, ſignittes the pro- 
duction of a tree, or plant, for the pro 

agation or multiplication of its kind, 
in which ſenſe Se word takes in all kinds 
of ſeeds, with their furniture. But bo- 
taniſts, uſually underſtand by it that 
part of a plant wherein the ſeeds are 
contained. See PLAxT and SEED. 

FRulr alſo implies an aſſemblage of ſecds 
in a head; as in a ranunculus, &c. and 
all kinds of ſeeds, or grains, whether 
incloſed in a cover, captule, or pod; 

and whether bony, , fleſhy, (ſkinny, mem- 
.branous, or the Lie. | | 
The fruit in all plants, is the product, 
or reſult, of the flower; or that for the 
roduction and nutrition of which the 
ower was intended. £4 Os 
The ſtructure and parts of different 
fruit differ in ſome things, but in all 
the ſpecies, the eſſential parts of the 
fruit appear to be only continuations or 
expanſions of thoſe which are ſeen in the 
other parts of the tree; and the ſame 
fibres are continued to them from the 
root. An apple, cut in two tranſverſely, 
will be found principally compoſed of 
four parts. 1. A ſkin, or rind, which 
1s wh a continuation and expantion of 
the outer bark of the tree. 2. A pa- 
renchyma, or pulp, which is an expan- 
fion and el of the blea, or 
inner bark of the tree. 3. Ihe fibres, 
or ramifications of the woody part of 
the tree. 4. The core, which is the 
produce of the pith of the wood, in- 
durated, or ſtrengthened by twigs of the 
woody fibres intermixed with it. This 
ſerves to furnith a proper lodging for the 
ſeeds, and filtrates the juices of the pa- 
renchyma, or pulp, and conveys them 
to the ſeeds. 
Of the fibres there are generally reck- 
oned fifteen branches, of which, ten 
penetrate the parenchyma, and incline 
to the baſis of the flower; the other tive 
aſcend more particularly from the pedicle, 
or ſtalk, and meet with the former at the 
baſe of the flower; and to theſe branches 
the capſulæ, or coats of the kernel, zie 
faſtened. Theſe branches, being firſt 
. extended through the parenchyma to 
tze flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter 
for the vegetation of it, but as the fruit 


increaſes, It intercepts the aliment, and 
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the ſhell conſiſts of a coat and parenchy: | 
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by this means the flower i 
ſalls off. 

In a pcar, there are five parts to be di. 
ſtinguiſhed; the ſkin, parenchyma, ram. 
fication, ſtone and acctarium, : the firſt 
three parts are common to the apple f 1 
ſtone, obſerved chiefly in cho tk-pears 1 
a congeries of ſtony corpulcles, which 
are diſperſed throughout the whole pa. 
renchyma, but in the greateſt plenty 
and amaſſed cloſeſt together about the 
center of the atetarium. This {rem 
formed of the ſtony or calculous part of 
the nutritious juice, 

The acetarium is a ſubſtance of a tart 
acid taſte, and of a globular figuie, 
incloſed in an aſſemblage of ſeveral a 
the ſtony parts before mentioned. 

In plums, cherries, Sc. there are ſom 
parts, v7Z. a coat, parenchyma, ramif.- 
cation, and ſtone. The outer Parcy or 
ſhell of the ſtone, ſeems formed of the 


" , 
$ Itarved, and 


calculous part of the nutritious juice ot 


the plant; and the inner part, or kernel, 
of the pith, of the tree, derived thither 
by ſeminal branches, which penetrate 5 
the baſe of the ſtone. The acorn con- 
lifts of a ſhell, cortex, and medulla; 


ma, derived from the bark and wood g 


the tree. The cortex conſiſts of an 
inner and onter part, the fiſt of which 
is a duplicature of the inner unk df 
the ſhell ; the ſecond is a ſofter ſub- f 
ſtance, derived from the ſame ſource J 
as the parenchyma of the ſhell. But 0 
authors are not agreed whether the V 
medulla, or pulp of the kernel, doth e 
ariſe from the pith of the tree, or from l, 
the cortical part thereof, a 
Berries, grapes, Sc. contain, belides fl 
three 83 parts, dix. coat, paren- 1 
chyma, and ramification, grains of a B 
{tony nature, which are the ſceds. hi 
Uſe of FRutTs. Fruits arc ſerviceable in 00 
guarding, preſerving, and feeding the of 
incloſed ſecd; in filtrating the coarſer, ce 
more earthy and ſtrong parts ef the th 
nutritious juice of the plant, and 1e- fin 
taining it to themſelves, ſending none flo 
but the moſt pure, elaborated aud ſpini. int 
tuous parts to the ſeed, for the ſupport ard thc 
growth of the tender delicate embryo, rip 
or plantule, therein contained. the 
mo 


The | uſe of fruits, with us, might be 
rendered much more extenſive than it 15, her 
Many fruits, which do hurt when eaten 


raw, would make wines equal in flavour Faul 
to many of thoſe now obtained at great he 
an 


prices from abroad; and lands Wbich 
will ven 
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Preforation of FRUIT. 


F FxutTs, 
FruIT-TREEs, With regard to fruit-trees 


FRU 
will not bear corn, yet would bear trees 
and ſhrubs, producing ſuch fruits. 
Cherries, properly managed, make an 
excellent wine, and that in very large 
wantities, and plums allo make a very 
agreeable kind; but that it has an au- 
ſtereneſs, which muſt be taken off by 
mixing a little ſugar with it, when in 
the glaſs, not before it is drawn of. A 
coarſe plum, a little larger than a 
damſon, is the belt kind tor this wine, 
being a ſort of plum that grows wild in 
our hedges. The wine made from it is 
of a very conliderable ttrength, and 
affords 2 pleaſant brandy, by diltillation, 
in conſiderable quantities. Our common 
garden currants, afford a very agreeable 
wine; and our gooleberries are not ſe- 
cond to any thing. See the articles 
BRANDY, WINE. Ce. 
The various uſes of different fruits in 
the materia medica, Sc. may be ſren 
in the courſe of this work, each under 
its proper head. 
In the Philo- 
ſophical Franlactions, n“ 237 we have 
a'receipt for preſerving fruit and flowers 
ſor a whole year, which is as follows, 
Take falt petre, one pound ; bole ar- 
monfac, two pounds; common clean 
ſand three pounds : mix them together; 
and, in dry weather, take fruit or flow- 
ers of any ſort, not fully ripe, each with 
its ſtalk, and put them ſingly into an 
open glaſs, till it be full; cover it cloie 
with oil cloth; and in a dry cellar, put 
each of theſe glaſſes four tingers- deep 
under ground, 55 that quite round above, 
as well as below, there may remain two 
fingers-thick of the mixture. 
To preſerye quinces, apples, &c. lord 
Bacon directs us to plunge them in 
honey ; but as that may give them an 
over luſcious taſte, to dip them in ſyrup 
of wine, boiled to a due height. The 
conſervation of fruit, continues that au- 
thor, ſhould be tried in veſſels filled with 
fine land, or powder of chalk; or in 
flower, the duſt of oakwood, Sc. Fruits 
intended for long keeping, he ſays, 
ſhould he gathered before they are full 


ripe, and in a fair day, towards goon, - 


the wind not blowing ſouth, and the 
moon being under the horizon, and in 
her decreaſe. 

See FIRsT FRUITS. 


it may be obſerved, 1. That the cutting 
and pruning them, w en young, pre- 
vent their bearing, though it contributes 
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for many years, i 


whatever paſſed. 
any particular corps diſtin& from the reſt 
of the forces, but there was a cextain 
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to the richneſs and flayour of the fruit, 2g 
well as to the beauty of the tree. 2. That 
kernel fruit trees come later to bear than 
fone fruit-trees; the time required by 
the ſirſt before they come to any fit age 
for bearing, being one with another 
five years; but when they do begin, 
they bear in greater plenty than ſtone- 
fruit. 3. That ſtone- fruit, figs, and 
grapes, commonly bear conſiderably in 
thiee or ſour years; and bear full crops 
the fifth and fixth years; and hold it 

Fl well ordered. 4, 
That fruit trees in the ſame neighbour- 
hood will ripen a fortnight ſooner in ſome 
grounds than in others of a different 


temperature. 5. That in the ſame co 
hot or cold ſummers ſet conſiderably for- 
wards, or put backwards the ſame fruit, 


6. That the fruit on wall-trees generally 


ripen before tholg on ſtandards, and 
thoſe on ſtandards before thoſe on dwarfs. 


7. That the fruit of all wall - trees plant- 


ed in the ſouth and eaſt quarters, com- 
monly ripen about the ſame time, onl 
thoſe in the ſouth rather earlier than th 


in the eaſt ; thoſe in the weſt are later 
by eight or ten days, and thoſe in the 
narth, by fifteen or twenty. For the 
planting, pruning, grafting, &c. of 
fruit-trees. See the articles PLANT- 
ING, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, 
GRAFTING, ORCHARD, GARDEN, 
NuRSERY, &c. 


FRULTERY, a place for the keeping of 


fruit, a freit-houſe, or fruit-loft. 
A truitery ſhould be inacceſſable to any 
thing of moiſture, and ſhould be as 
much as poſſible ſo, eyen to froſt, 


FRUL IFULNESS, the quality of bear- 
ing plenty of iruit. 
FRUMEN FT ACEOUS, a term applied, 


See FRUIT. 


by botaniſts, to all ſuch plants as have 
a conformity with wheat, in reipe& of 
the:r fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. 


FRUMENTARII, a kind of ioldiers, or 


archers, under the weſtern empire. 
The firſt time we read of theſe officers is 


in the time of the emperor Adrian, who 


made ule of them to inform himſelf of 
1hey did not make 


number of them in each/legion. It is 
ſuppoſed that they were at firſt a number 
ot young perlons diippſed, by Au- 
guſtus, throughout the 'provinces, par- 


ticularly on all the grand roads, to ac- 


quaint the emperor, with all expedition, 
of every thing that happened, 
8 K 
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Aſterwards they were incorporated into 

the troops themſelves, where they ſtill 

retained their antient name. As their 

principal office was the giving intelli- 

- gence, they were often joined with the 

curioh, with whom they agreed in this 
art of their office. See Cur10sus. 

heir name of frumentarii is derived 

from their being alſo a ſort of purveyors 

to the armies, cities, Sc. collecting all 

the corn from the ſeveral provinces to 

furniſh the common- wealth, 

FRUMENT ATION, in roman antiquity, 
a largeſs of corn beſtowed on the people. 
This practice of giving corn to the 
people was very antient among the Ro- 
mans; and frequently uſed to ſooth the 

turbulent humonr of the populace. At 

* firſt the number of thoſe to whom this 
largeſs was given, was indeterminate, 

- till Auguſtus fixed it at two hundred 
thouſand. 

FRUMENTUM $AaRACENICUM, in bo- 
tany, the ſame with the fagopyrum. See 
the article FAGOPYRUM. 

FRUMENTUN 1NDICUM, the {ame with 
maiz, or indian corn. See Ma1z. 

FRUMENTY, or FuRwMETY, a kind of 
pottage, made up of wheat, milk, ſugar, 

ſpice, &c, 

FRUMGYLD, in old law books, ſignifies 
the firſt pay ment made to the Liadked of 
a perton flain, by way of recompence 
for his murder. 

*FRUMS'TOL, a term antiently uſed for a 
manhon- houſe. 

'FRUSH, or FR0c, among farriers, a ſort 

+» of tender horn which ariſes in the middle 

of a horſe's fole ; and, at ſome diſtance 
from the toe, divides into two branches, 

running towards the heel in the form of 

a fork. | 

The fruh is a part of a horſe's foot, the 

top of which only ſhould be pared, and 

that every time the foot is pared, other- 

* wiſe it is apt to corrupt. 
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The ſruſtum of a globe or ſphere is any 
part thereof cut off by a plane, the ſolid 
contents of which may be found by this 
rule. To three times the lquare of the 
ſemidiameter of the baſe, add the ſquore 
of its height z then multiplying that ſum 
by the height, and this product multi- 
plied by . 5236 gives the ſolidity of the 
fruſtum. See the article SpyrRE. 
A fruſtum or portion of any ſolid, ge- 
nerated by the revolution of any conio 
ſection upon its axis, and terminated by 
any two parallel planes, may be thu; 
compared to a cylinder of the ſame al. 
titude, and whole baſe is equal to the 
middle ſection of the fruſtum made by 
a parallel plane. 1. The difference he. 
tween ſuch fruſtum and cylinder is al. 
ways the ſame in different parts of the 
ſame or of ſimilar folids ; when the in- 
clination of the planes to the axis, and 
the altitude of the fruſtum are given, 
2. In the parabolic conoid, this differ. 
ence vaniſhes ; the fruſtum being alway; 
equal to a cylinder of the ſame height, 
upon the ſection of the conoid that bil. 
ſects the altitude of the fruſtum, and i; 
parallel to its baſes. 3. In the ſphere, 
the fruſtum is always leſs than the cy- 
linder, by one fourth part of a right. 
angled cone of the fame height with the 
fruſtum ; or, by one half of a ſphere, 
of a diameter equal to that height : and 
this difference is always the ſame in all 
ſpheres whatever, when the altitude of 
the fruſtum is given. 4. In the cone, 
the fruſtum always exceeds the cylinder, 
by one fourth part of the content of a 
ſimilar cone, \ has the (ame height 
with the fruſtum. See Mac Launn's 
Fluxions, p. 24. where he likewiſe com- 
pares the fruſtums of the hyperbolic co- 
noid and ſpheroid with a cylinder, See 
allo GAUGING, 

FRUTEX, among botaniſts, denotes 3 
ſhrub. See the article SHRUB. 


 FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a part of FRUTEX &THIOPICUS and AFRICANU:, 


© _ ome ſolid body ſeparated from the reſt. 
The fruſtum of a cone is the part that 
remains, when the top 1s cut off by a 
plane parallel to the baſe ; and is other- 
- #” wile called a truncated cone; for findin 
- the ſurface and ſolidity of which, fee the 
Article COvwvE. 

Ihe fruſtum of a pyramid is alſo what 
remains aſter the top is cut off by a plane 


parallel to its baſe, the menſuration of 


which will be found under tke article 
-- PYRAMID, f 


a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of pine 
See the article PINE. 

FRUTICOSE $TALKS, among botanilts, 
thoſe with a hard woody ſubſtance. Set 
the article STALK. 

FRY, in zoology, kgnifies the ſpawn, 0! 
rather young, of fiſh. Sce F154. 

FRY TH, or FRITH, in old law books 
See the article FRITH. 

FUAGE, in old writers, a tax of 12d. 
for every fire, levied in the time ci 
Edw. III. 


FUCA, 


height 
lurin's 
com- 
ic co- 
„See 


otes 3 


ANUS, 
t pine 


taniſts, 
e. Ses 


wn, 0: 


books. 


of 12 d. 
time 0i 


FUCA, 


FUE 


genus of fiſhes, called by Artedi phycis. 
dee the article PHYC1S. 


FUCHSIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are not perfectly 
aſcertained, The flower conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, the tube is elevated; the 
limb is divided into eight ſegments, and 
lane; the ſegments are. acuminate, 
and alternately lower ; the fruit is a 
roundiſh berry, marsed with four fur- 
rows, and containing four cells: the 
ſeeds are numerous, oval, and placed in 
a double ſeries. 


FUCUS, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine 


plants, belonging to the cry ptogamia 
claſs of Linnæus. 

The fucus conſiſts of a tough matter, 
formed into a kind of leaves, which are 
flat and varioully divaricated ; and which 
have ſome appearance of fructification, 
in punctated tubercles, covering oblong 
velicles, ſuppoſed by Linnzus to be 
male flowers; and ſmooth, roundiſh 
velicles, hollow and interwoven with 
filaments, which appear to him to be 
female flowers. 

There are a great many ſpecies of ſucus 
with broader or narrower leaves, and 
other peculiarities ; one of which, the 
broad-leaved, ſerrated fucus, grows to the 
height of fix, eight, or more inches. 


fFUDDER, or Fopper, among miners. 


See the art.cle FopDER, 


FUEL, whatever is proper to burn or make 


afirez as, 1. Wood, which ſhould be 
lo felled that cattle may have the browſing ® 
of it ; for in winter they will not only 
eat the tender twigs, but even the ver 

moſs. The underwood is uſually felled 
for fuel; but if the head or top be uſed tor 
fring, it is beſt to hegin three or four ſcet 
above the timber, if conſiderable. 2 Foſlile 
and bituminous earths, as turfs and 
peats. 3. Sulphurcous foſſils of a firmer 
texture, as the common coals, ſcotch 


_ coals, cannel- coal, Sc. 


t is provided by ſtatute, that wood-fuel 
nail not be felled under the aſſize, . a 
faggot bound is to be three feet in length, 
and have the bond twenty-four inches 
round, beſides the knot. Billets alſo are 
to be of a certain length, on certain 
penalties. See the article BiLLET. 

The fuel, in chemical operations, muſt 
be choſen ſuitable to the intention. The 
natural ſun, in ſummer, ſuffices for- in- 
ſolations. A ſpirit-lamp may b+ made 
lo give a moderate, or a conſiderably 
kong heat, according to the number of 
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FUCA, or Puvca, in ichthyology, a 


FUG 


wicks employed. The lighter fuels, ſich 
as ſtraw, leaves, twigs, Sc. come next 
in order, after ſpirit of wine; then oils, 
wax, roſin, pitch, and, laſtly, ſolid wood, 
coals, and turf : all which may have 
their proper furnaces, ſo as to be burnt 
in the requiſite quantity, and with re- 
quiſite fiercenels or ſlowneſs. To excite 
the greateſt degree of heat, the rule is 
to ule the denſeit fuel in large quantities, 
which muſt be blown inceflantly with 
bellows all round the fire wherein the 
matter to be acted on is lodged. 


FUENTE DUENA, a town of New- 


Cailile, in Spain, 35 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Madrid. 


FUGA vacul1 in the antient ſchools of 


philoſophy, a ſuppoſed averſion in nature 
to 2 vacuum. See VACUUM. 


FUGALTA, in roman antiquity, a feaſt 


ſuppoled by ſome to be the ſame with 
the regitugium, held on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, in memory of the expulſion of 
the kings, and the aboliſhing of the 
monarchial government. Others again, 
diſtinguiſh the fugalia from the regituge. 
And others think, that the fugalia was 
the fame with the poplitugia; or the 
teaſt of fugia, the guddels of joy, occa- 
ſioned by the rout of an enemy, which 
was the reaſon the people abandoned 
themſelves to rict and debauchery. See 
REeciFuGE and POPLIFUGIA. 


FUGAM FEciT, in law, is when it is 


found by inquiſition that a perloa fled 
for telony, Se. 

If flight and felony be found on an in- 
diftment for felony, or before the co- 
roner, where the murder is committed, 
the offender ſhall forfeit all his goods, 
and the iſſues of his lands, till ke is ac- 
quitted or pardoned : and upon finding 
before juſtices of oyer, Sc. that the of- 
fender fled, though he be acquitted on 
his trial, he forfeits his goods. 


FUFITIVE, a perton obliged to fly his 


country, or remove from a place where 
he had ſome abode, or eſtabliſhment, on 
account of his crimes, debts, or other 
occaſions, 


FuciTivE's GOODS, the proper goods of 


the perlon that flies on a felony committed 
by him, which, after the flight, is law- 
fully found to belong to the king, or loi d 
of the manor. 


FUG1TIVES OVER SEA, perſons that go 


over ſea without the king's licenſe, who, 
unleſs they are merchants, or eminent 


perſons, forfeit all their goods, 
K 2 | FUGUE 


FUL 


FUGUE, in mußc, is when different parts 
of a muſical compoſition follow each 
other ; each repeating what the firſt had 

rformed. 
here are three kinds of fugues ; the 
ſimple, double, and counter. 

Single, or Simple FUGUs, is ſome point 
conſiſting of four, five, or more notes, 
begun by one ſimple part, and leconded 
by a ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, Sc. if 
the compoſition conſiſt of ſo many; re- 
peating the ſame, or ſuch like, notes; 
(i. e. in the ſame proportion) ſo that the 
ſeveral parts follow, or come in one 
after another, in the fame manner; the 
leading part ſtill flying before thole that 
follow, 

FUuGVE DOUBLE, or Fuga DOPPIA, is 
when two or more different points move 
together in a fugue, and are alternately 
mixed and interchanged by the ſeveral 
parts. See the article PART. 

Counter FUGUE. See the article COUNTER, 

FULCKUM, in mechanics, the prop or 
ſupport, by which a lever is ſuſtained. 
See ine article LEVER. 

FULD a town and abbey of Germany, the 
abbot of which is a pri ce of the empire ; 
eaſt long. 9* 35, north lat. 504. 

FULICA, the cooT, in ornithology, a 
= of birds, of the order of the gal- 


ne, with a naked or bald forehead, and 


divided or cloven feet : add to this, that 
al! the toes are longer than in whole- 
footed birds, and have ſemi- circular 
membranes afiixed to their joints. 

Of this bird, authors mention ſeveral 
ſpecies, all diſtinguithed by their cloven 
toes, and a fleſhy excreicence bare of 
teathers, and reaching from the bill al- 
moſt to the crown of the head. 

FULIGINOUS, whatever proceeds from 
a thick, ſooty ſmoke, ſuch as litharge 
and lamp-black, 

FULIGNO, a city of Italy, in the pope's 
territories, ten miles north of Spoletto. 

FULIGo, in natural. hiſtory, a ſpecies of 
pumice-ſtone, See PUMICE, 

FULIGULA, in ornithology, the name 
by which authors call the tufted duck, 
with a hanging creſt, a black body, and 
white belly, and a white ſpot on the 
wings. It is about the ſize of the com- 
mon duck. 

FULL-MooN, plenilunium, that phaſis of 
the moon when, in her oppoſition to the 
fun, the whole of her diſc is illumina- 
ted ; in which time eclipſes of the moon 
can only happen, See the articles Moon 
and ECLIPSE, 
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FULLER, a workman employed in the 
woolen manufactories, to mill, or ſcour 
cloths, lerges, and cther ſtuffs, in ander 
to render them more thick, compact, and 
durable. See the article CCorTH. 
Fullers, in conformity to the regulations 
of the manufacturers in France, are cb. 
liged to mark their ſtuffs with a particu. 
lar lead after fulling. They are forbid 
by the ſame regulations, to draw out * 
tenter-firetch, their manutaGures, that 
they may be made greater in length 
and narrower in breath, Sc. | 
FULLER's EARTH, terra fullonica, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a loft, greyiſh, brown 
denie, and heavy marle : when dry, it 
is of a greviſh, ath-coloured brow: 
in all degrees from very pale to alin 4 
black, and it has gen rally tomething ot 
a greeniſh calt : it is very hard and _ 
of a compact texture, ot a rough 2nd 
ſomewhat duſty ſurſace, that adhaes 
ſlightly to the tongue: it is very foft tg 
the touch, not ſtaining the hands, nor 
breaking eaſily between the fingers : it 
has a little harſhneſs between the tecth, 
and melts freely m the mouth : thrown 
into water, it makes no ebullition, cr 
hiſſing, but ſwells gradually in bulk, ard 
falls into a fine ſoft powder. It makes 
no efferyeicence with aqua fortis. 
It is of great ule in ſ:ouring cloths, 
ſtuffs, Sc. imbibing all the greaſe and 
oil uſed in preparing, dreſſing, &c. of the 
wool, tor which reaſon it 1s made a con- 
traband commodity, and is not to be 
exported under the penalty of 18. for 
every pound weight. Sce FULLING, 
FULLER's WEED, in botany, a name ſome« 
times given to the dipſacus, or teilel, 
See the article Dips acus. 
FULLERY, a place where clothes, Es. 
are fulled, See the next article. 
FULLING, the art or act of ſcouring and 
preſling cloths, itu-is, ſtockings, &c. to 
cleanſe, thicken, and render them more 
firm and ſtrong, which is done by means 
of a water-mill. 
For the deſcription of this mill, fee plate 
CVIII. fig. 1. in which, 1, is the track 
of the wheel, that turi.s on the outſide ; 
2. a front view of the wheel ; 3. tht 
arbour with its leavers, which as they 
aſs, raiſe the heads of the wooden mal- 
Ro and let them fall alternately ; 4 
the trough, which in the plate is hid be- 
hind the timber work, and is only er- 
preſſed by dots that ſhew its poſition 
each trough has at leaſt two, and ſome. 
times three mallets ; 5, the head * 
x mazet, 
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mallet, with three or four notches; which FULLO, in ichthyology, a name ufed by 


hinder the ſhuff from ſticking under the 
hammer ; 6. the arm or handle; 7. the 
end of the mallet faſtened by a pin. 8. 
In the troughs are laid the cloths, 
ſtuffs, &c. intended to be fulled: then 
letting the current of water fall on the 
wheel, the mallets are ſucceſſively let fall 
upon them, when by their weight and 
velocity they ſtamp and preſs the ſtuffs 
very ſtrongly, which by this ineans be- 
come thickened and condenſed. _ 

In this operation, fuller s earth is uſed 
with ſome proportion of ſoap ; but ſoap 
alone would do much better, was it not 
dearer than fuller's earth. 

Fulling of ſtockings, caps, &c. is per- 
formed either with the hands or fert, or 
a kind of wooden machine, either armed 
with wooden teeth, or thoſe: of horles or 
bullocks. The ingredients generally 
uſed on this occaſion are fuller's earth, 
urine, white ſoap and green ſoap. But 
water ſoftened with chalk is far pre- 
ferable. 

The following is M. Colmet's method 
of fulling with ſoap, grounded on ex- 
periments made by order of the mar- 
quis de Louvois. Let a coloured cloth 
of about 45 ells, be laid in the uſual 
manner in the trough of a tulling-mill, 
without firſt ſoaking it in water, as com- 
monly practiſed in moſt places. To full 
this toughtul of cloth, fifteen pounds of 
ſoap are required, one halt of which is 
to be melted in two pails of river or 
ſpring water, made as hot as the hand 
can bear. Let this ſolution be poured 
by little and little, upon the cloth, in 
proportion as it is laid in the trough: 
thus it is to be fulled for at leaſt two 
hours; after which, let it be taken out 
and ſtretched. This done, let the cloth 
be immediately returned into the ſame 
trough, without freſh ſoap, and there 
fulled two hours more. Then take it out, 
wring it well, and exprets all the greaſe 
and filth. After the tecond fulling, diſ- 
folve the remainder of the ſoap, as the 
former part, and thiow it at four 
ſeveral times on the eloth, not forgetting 
to take it out every two hours, to undo 
the plaits and wrinkles it got in the 
trough. When it is ſufficiently fulled, 
and brought to the requiſite quality and 
thickneſs, it is — out for good in 
hot water, keeping it in the trough till 
It be thoroughly - ag As white cloths 
full more eaſily than coloured ones, a 


third part of the ſoap may be ſpared. 


ſeveral authors ior the tench. 

FULMINATING, ſomething that thun- 
ders, or relembles thunder. See the ar- 
ticle 'THUXDER, 

Naturaliits ſpeak of fulminating gold, 
fulminating powder, &c. See the articles 
AURUM, Pullis, Sc. 

FULMINATING LEGION, in antiquity. See 
the article 'THUNDERING LEGION. 

FULMINATION, in chemiſtry, is uſed 
in a ſynonymous ſenſe with detonation. 
See tie article DETONATION. 
Fulmination in the depuration of the 
more perſect metals, is, when upon in- 
tulng them with lead, a brighter colour 
fucceeds a kind of ſulphureous cloud, 
before appearing in the metals, during 
the fuſion. 

FULMINATION, in the romiſh canon-law, 
a lentence of a biſhop, official, or other 
eccleſiaſtie appointed by the pope, by 
which it is decreed, that ſome bull ſent 
from the pope ſhall be executed. 

FULMINATION is alio uſed for the de- 
nunciation, or execution of a ſentence of 
anathema, made public with due ſo- 
lemnity. See ANATHEMA, 

FUMARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia hexandria clas of plants, 
with a polypetalous anomalous — 
the petals of which are oblong and tu- 
bulated : the fruit is a ſmall unilocular 
po containing a number of roundiſh 
ſceds. 

This genus comprehends the fumitory, 
baſtard- fumitory, capnoides, cyſticapnos, 
cucularia, cory dalis, and capnorchis of 
authors; ſome with a roundiſh, others 
with an ovato-acuminated, and others 
with a very long pod. 

The whole plant of fumitory is uſed in 
medicine, being accounted good in the 
ſcurvy, jaundice, and diforders of the 
meſentery and ipleen. 

FUME, in medicine. See FUM1GATION, 

FUMER, in zoology, a 'name ſometimes 
given to the putorius, or pole- cat. 

FUMET, a term uſed by ſportſmen for the 
ordure, or dung, of harts. 

FUMIGA TION, in chemiſtry, a kind 
of calcination, when metals, or other 
hard bodies, are corrcded, or ſoſten- 
ed, by receiving certain fumes for that 
purpoſe. 

FumiGATION, in medicine, the appli- 
cation of fumes to particular parts of the 
body ; as thoſe of ſactitious cinnabar, 
to vencreal ulcers, See the zfticle 
ULCER, 


An 
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An hyſteric ſume is made of an ounce 
of aſſa fœtida, and a pound of the beſt 
white-wine vinegar, boiled in a pot with 
2 narrow mouth, to which the patient 
ſhould hold her head, with her mouth 
open, Steams received this way up the 
note, have very ſudden and remarkable 
effects, but this application ſeems juſtifi- 
able only in cafes where other means 
cannot be uſed. See HYST ERIC. 

A fumigation for à catarrh is made by 
taking olibanum, amber, benjamin, gum 
guaiacum, and balſam of Tolu, of each 
two ſcruples: and making them all inte 
a groſs powder to burn. 

Where the defluxion is very thin, and has 


much of its cauſe in the laxity of the 


F 


glands, ſuch means may do ſervice, by 
conſtringing the parts, and repelling the 
flux ; but where there is an aſthma, and 
very weak lungs, it may be very incon- 
venient. See the article CATARRH. 
To make a fumigation againſt the fall- 
ing down of the anus, or fundament. 
Take frankincenſe, maſtic, amber, and 
cloves, of each a dram ; red roſe leaves, 
balauſtines, of each two drams ; make 
them into a grols powder. 

This is to be burnt upon a chaffing-diſh 
of coals, under a chair, with a hole in 
it ; over which the patient is to fit with 
the bare part to it, after the gut is thruſt 
up; and by ſuch means continued, will 
the ſphincter at laſt get ſtrength enough 
to keep it up, without any ſuch help. In 
a teneſmus it is alſo of uſe. See the ar- 
ticle PROLAPSUS, 

A fumigation againſt the falling down 
of the womb 1s made by taking myrrh, 
maſtic, cinnamon, and jpikenard, of 
each a dram; mint and red roſes of 
each two drams ; cloves, zedoary, and 

imento of each halt a dram. Make all 

into a powder to burn. 

This is to be uſed as the preceding; and 
in the ſame weaknels it is alſo good, as 
that is of ſervice in this. 

Fumes from hot aromatic liquors, which. 
are ſometimes directed to the ſame purpo- 
ſes, are hardly ſo eſſica:ĩous as thoſe which 
ariſe from the burning of dry ingre- 
dients, becauſe their moiſture prevents 
their being ſo immediately reſtringent. 
UMITORY, maria, in botany. See 
FUMARIA, 


FUNAMBULT, in antiquity, rope dan- 


F 


cers. See the article NANCE. 

NCHAL, the capital of the Madeira- 
Hands, ſubject to Portugal: well long. 
46%, north lat. 329 427', 
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FUNCTION, the a& of fulfilling the du. 


FUN 


ties of any employment. 


Function, being alſo applied to the actions 


of the body, is by phyſicians divided 
into vital, animal, and natural. The 
vital functions are thoſe neceſſary to life 

and without which, the individua] can. 
not ſubſiſt; as the motion of the heart 

lungs, Sc. The natural funRijons * 
ſuch as it cannot ſubſiſt any conſiderahle 
time without them, as the digeſtion of 
the aliment, and its converſion into blood. 
Under animal functions are included the 
ſenſes of touching, taſting, Sc. memory 
judgment, and voluntary motion, with. 
out any, or all of which an animal ma 
live, but not very comfortably, 

The animal functions perform the mo. 

tion of the body by the action of the 

muſcles, and this action conſiſts chief 

in the ſhortening the fleſhy fibres, which 

1s called — "voy the principal agents 

of which, are the arterics and verys; 

diſtributed in the fleſhy fibres. See the 

articles ARTERY and NERVE, 

In ſhort, all parts of the body have their 

own functions, or actions peculiar to 

themſelves. Life conſiſts in the exerciſe 

of theſe functions, and health in the free 

and ready exerciſe of them. 

FUNCTION, in algebra, denotes any com- 
pound quantity; and when one of the 
component quantities is variable, it is 
ſaid to be a variable function. See the 
article QUANTITY. 

Functions are formed either by addition, 
ſubtraction, multiplication, diviſion, in- 
volution, or evolution ; as alſo by the 
reſolution of equations. But beſides 
theſe, which are called algebraical func- 
tions, there are others called tranſcen- 
dental, arifing from the management of 
exponents, logarithms, &c. 

For a farther account of functions, the 
reader may con{ult Bernoulli, Oper. 
I'. 3. alfo Euler's Analyl. Infinitor. 

FUND, in anstomy, ſignifies the bottom 
of any cavity in the body; thus, the 
fund of the eye is that part poſſeſſed by 
the choroides and retina ; the fund of 
the uterus, the fund of the bladder, &c. 
ſignify allo the bottom of theſe parts. 
See the articles EYE and UTERUS. 

FuND, in commerce, fignifies the Rocks of 
the great trading and monied companies, 
See the article STOCKS. 

FuNnDs is alſo a term adopted by thoſe who 
ipeak of the public revenue of nations, 
to ſignity the ſeveral taxes that have been 
jail upon merchandizes either by way 
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of duties of cuſtom, or exciſe, or in any 
other manner, to ſupply the exigencics 
of the ſtate, and to pay intereſt for 
what ſums it may have occaſion to bor- 
row. Thus we ſay, ſuch a duty, or ſuch 
a tax, is a good fund to anſwer fuch a 
ſe. 
The funds or taxes of this kingdom, are 
either temporary or perpetual : tempo- 
ones, are ſuch as are either impoſed 
for a certain number of years, or annu- 
ally, as the land and malt-taxes : the 
tual funds, are ſuch on which money 
$ been borrowed for the public ſervice, 
and which are appropriated for the ſe- 
cure and certain payment of the intereſt 
of ſuch money, till the diſcharge of the 
principal ſo borrowed. See the articles 
DuTY, Cusrou, Tax, &c. 

FUNDAMENT, in anatomy, the ſame 
with anus. See the article Ax us. 

FUNDAMENTAL, in general, ſome- 
thing that ſerves a3 a baſe or foundation 
to another, 

FUXDAMENTAL NOTE, in muſic, the prin- 
cipal note in a ſong, or compoſition, to 
which all the reſt are in ſome meaſure 

adapted, and by which they are ſwayed: 
it is otherwiſe called the key to the long, 
See the articles KEY and CLEx. 

FUNDAMENTO, in the italian muſic, 
every part that plays or ſings the baſs ; 
but more eſpeciaily the thorough baſs, as 
being the foundation of all harmony. 

FUNDI-BAY, that ſituated between New 
England and New Scotland, in which 
there is ſaid to be an excellent fiſhery. 


FUNDULUS, in ichthyology, a fiſh other- 


wiſe called cobitis. See CoBITIS. 

FUXDULUS is alſo uſed by Charlton for the 

udgeon, See the article GUDGEON, 

FUNEN, the ſecond iſland for magnitude 
belonging to the king of Denmark, ſitu- 
ated at the entrance of the Baltic fea, and 
ſeparated from Jutland by the ſtrait called 
the leſſer Belt, and from the iſland of 
Zeland by the ſtrait called the great Belt. 
Its chief town is Odenſee. 

FUNERAL RITES, ceremonies accompa- 
nying the interment or burial of any per- 
ſon, See the article BURIAL. 

Theſe rites differed among the antients 
according to the different genius and re- 
ligion of each country. The Egyptians, 
among the reſt of their funeral rites, em- 
balmed their dead. See EMBALMING., 

Among the antient Greeks it was uſual 
ſometimes, before the interment, to put 
a piece of money into the mouth of the 


deceaſed, which was thought to be Cha- 
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ron's fare for wafiing the departed ſoul 
over the internal river. This ceremony 
was not uled in thoſe countries which 
were ſuppoied to be ſituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the infernal regions, and to 
lead thither by a ready and direct road. 
The corple was likewite furniſhed with a 
cake, compoſed of flour, honey, Sc. 
which was deſigned to appeaſe the fury 
of Cerberus, the door keeper of hell, 
and to procure the ghoſt a 2 and quiet 
entrance. 

During the time the corpſe continued in 
the houle, there ſtood before the door a 
veſſel of water, the deſign of which was, 
that thoſe concerned about the body, 
might pc. themſelves by waſhing ; it 
being the opinion of the Greeks, as well 
as of the Jews, that pollution was contra&- 
ed by touching a dead body. 

The ceremonies by which they expreſſed 
their ſorrow for the death of their friends, 
were various ; but it ſeems to have been 
a conſtant rule to recede as much as poſſi- 
ble in habit and behaviour from their or- 
dinary cuſtoms, For this reaſon they ab- 
ſtained from banquets and entertain- 
ments; they divelited themſelves of all 
ornaments ; they tore, cut off, or ſhaved 
their hair, which they caſt into the fune- 
ral pile, to be conſumed with the body 
of their deceaſed friend. Sometimes they 
threw themſelves on the ground, and 
rolled in the duſt, or covered their head 
with aſhes ; they beat their breaſts, and 
even tore their fleſh with their nails, 
upon the loſs of a perſon they much la- 
mented. When perſons of rank, ſuch as 
public magiſtrates, or great generals, 
died, the whole city put on a face of 
mourning : all public meetings were in- 
termitted ; the ſchools, baths, ſhops, tem- 


| ples, and all places of concourſe, were 


ſhut up. See the article MOURNiNG. 
Interring or laying the dead in the 
ground, ſeems to have been the moſt an- 
tient practice among the Greeks.;-tho' 
burning came afterwards to be generally 
uled among them. It was cuſtomary 
to throw into the funeral pile thoſe gar- 
ments the deceaſed uſually wore. The 
pile was lighted by one ot the dead per- 
ton's ncareit relations or friends, who 
made prayers and vows to the winds to 
ailiſt the flames, that the body might 
quickly be reduced to aſhes ; and during 
the time the pile was burning, the dead 
perlon's friends ſtood by it, pouring liba- 
tions of wine, and calling upon the de- 
cealed, See the article BURNING. 
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When Numa reformed the religion ot 
Rome, he ordered that the pontiffs ſhould 
have the care of the funeral ceremonies ; 
which, in moſt reſpects, were like thoſe 
of the Greeks already deſcribed. 

The funeral rites among the Hebrews, 
were folemn and magnhcent: when 
any perſon was dead, his relations and 
friends rent their cloaths ; which cuſtum 
is but faintly imitated by the modern 
Jews, who only cut off a bit of their gar- 
ment, in token of affliction, It was usual 
to bend the dead perſon's thumb into the 
hand, and faſten it in that poſture with a 
ſtring ; becauſe the thumb then having 
the figure of the name of God, they 
— the devil would aut dare to ap- 
proach it. When they came to the bu- 
rying place, they made a ſpeech to the 
dead in the following terms: Blefled 
4 be God, who has formed thee, ted 
4 thee, maintained thee, and taken away 
ac thy life. O dead! he knows your 
4 numbers, and fhall one day reftore 
& your life, &c.” Then they [poke the 
elogium, or funeral oration, of the de- 
ceaſed ; after which they ſaid a prayer, 


called the righteouſne!s of judgment; 
then turning the face of the decealed to- 


wards heaven, they called out, ** Go in 
4 peace.” 
The antient chriſtians teſtified their ab- 
horrence of the pagan cuſtom of burning 
the dead; and always depoſited the body 
entire in the ground: and it was uſual to 
beſtow the honour of emhalming upon 
the martyrs, at leaſt, if not upon others, 
They prepared the body for burial, by 
waſhing it with water, and drefling it 
in a funeral attire. The expartation, or 
carrying forth of the body, wa periorm- 
ed by near relations, or perſons of ſuch 
dignit as the circumſtances of the de- 
ceaſed required. Pfalmody, or finging 
of pſalms, was the out ceremony uied 
in all funeral proceſſions among the an- 
tient chriftians. 
In the romiſh church, when a perſon is 
dead, they waſh the body, and put a cru- 
cihx in its hand. At its feet ſtands a 
veſfel full of holy- water, and @ ſprinkler, 
that they who come in may ſprinkie both 
themfelves and the deceaſed. In the mean 
time ſome prieit ſtands by the corpſe, and 
rays for the deces/ed till it is laid in 
e earth, In the funeral proceſiion, 
the exorciſt walks firſt, carrying the holy 
water; next the croſs-bearer, aitcrwa! us 
the reſt of the clergy, and laſt of all the 
ethciating prieſt, They all lng the e- 
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rere, and ſome other pſalms; and at tie 
end of each ptalm a reguiem. We learn 
from Alet's ritual, that the faces of de. 
ceifed laymen muſt be turned towudz 
the altar, when they are placed in the 
church; and thoſe of the clergy, toward; 
the people. The corple is placed in he 
church furrounded with lighted tapers; 
after the office for the dead, mak is (aid. 
then the officiating prieſt ſprinkles the 
corpfe thrice with holy water, and a; 
often throws incenſe on it. The body 
being laid in the grave, the friends aud 
relations of the deceafed ſiprinkle the 
rave with holy water. 
he funeral ceremonies of thc greek 
church, are much the ſame with thols of 
the latin. It needs only. be obſerved, 
that after the funeral ſervice, they K 
the crucifix, and falute the mouth 214 
forehead” of the deceaſed : after which 
each of the company eats a bit of hyea!, 
and drinks a glats of wine in the clunch, 
wiſhing the foul a good repoſe, and the 
afllited family all conſolation, 
FUNERAL COLUMN, a column crownel 
with an urn, wherein the aſhes of ſour 
_ deceaſed perfon are ſuppoſed to be en- 
clofed ; the fuſt or ſhaft being betet with 
tears or flames, the ſymbols of grief and 
nnmortality. See COLUMY, 
Fux ERL GAMES, a part of the ceremony 
of the antient funerals. 
It was cuſtomary for perſons of quality, 
among the antient Greeks and Romans, 
to inſtitute games with all torts of exer- 
ciles, to render the death of their triend; 
more remarkable. This practice was ge- 
nerally received, and is frequently ma- 
tioned by antient writers. Patroclus' 
funeral games, take up the greateſt pat 
of one of Homer's iliads; and Agamem- 
non's ghoſt is introduced by the ſame 
poet in Odyſſf. „, telling the ghott ck 
Achilles, that he had been a ſpectator at 
a great number of ſuch ſolemnities. 
The celebration of theſe games among 
the Greeks, moſtly conſiſted of holte: 
races: the prizes were of different lorts 
and value, according to the quality and 
m:gnificence of the perſon that celebrated 
them. The garlands, given to victor 
on this occaſion, were uiually of pa 
which was thought to aave ſome particle 
lar relation to the dead. 
Thole gawes, among the Romans, col 
fitted chiefly of proceſſions; and lone: 
times of mortal combats of glachator, 
around the funeral pile. They, as wed 
as the Greeks, had allo a cultom, tho 
very 
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very antient, of cutting the throats of a 
number of captives betore tlie pile, as 
victims to appcale the manes of the de- 
ceaſed. Cxtar relates, that the Gauls 
had this cuſtom. 
The funeral games were aboliſhed by the 
emperor Claudius. 

FUNERAL HONOURS. See HONOUR, 

FUNERAL ORATION, 4 ditcourte Pp: onoun- 
ced in pratite of a perion decealed, at the 
ceremony of his {uneral. 
This cuitom 18 very antient, both among 
the Greeks and Romans. Þetore the 
company departed from the ſepulchre, 
they were otten entertained with a'panc- 
gyric upon the dead perſon, always pro- 
nounced by a near relation, or one of the 
public magiſtrates. 


FUNGIT 2A, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 


foſſile coral, of a conic figure, tho foine- 
times flatted and ſtriated longitudinally. 
See the article CORAL. 


FUNGUS, in ſurgery, denotes any ſpongy 


excreſcence. See LX CRE SCENCE. 

In weunds made by a tharp inttrument, 
where there is no indiſpoſition of body, 
the cure is generally performed without 
any interruption, but from the tungus ; 
and here dry lint alone is gencraily the 
beſt remedy through the whole courſe 
of dreiling. See ULCER and WOUND, 
If ulcers produce a tpongy lax fleth, 
ſprouting very high above the ſurface, it 
will be neceſſary to deſtroy it by ſome of 
the elcharotics, or the knife, I bis ſun— 
gus frequently approaches to a cance- 
roas complexion, and when it rifes upon 
ſome glands, ſometimes actually dege- 
nerates into a cancer, as has happened 
in buboes of the groin. Wehen excre- 
icences have ariſen in venereal ulcers, et- 
charotics are to be preferred, and pulvis 
angelicus, which is a compolition, ol pre- 
cipitate powder and buznt alum, as it 
eats deeper, is preſerable to precipitate 
alone, When the excreſcence 1s cance- 
rous, and does not arife from a large can- 
cer, but only from the {Kin itſelt, the ac- 
tual cautery is uſually recommended; 
tho it is a more ſecure method to cut away 
quite underneath, and afterwards to drets 
with eaſy applications; but the cafe 
where either of thele methods are piac- 
ticable, very rarcly occur. 

A. fungus in the joints, is a tumour in 
the articulations of the limbs, without 
heat or pain, and ſo ſoft, that it ealily 
yields to the preſſure of the finger; but 
upon its removal, expands ittelt imme— 
diately, without retaining any marks. 
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This may be difungvithe! from the 
* 3 , 4 as. ' . 
dropſy of the int, 1! it ix obſerved that 
the later 's a diltention of the entire 
joint, and the other ariies rather on one 
1:42, 
The moſt nroner thod of cur MN 
ne Mon proper method of cure, is to 
rub the part attected leveral times a-day 


with warm cloths, and then to toment it 


with the following decotiion ; take of 
litharge, half a pound; armenian bole, 
an vunce ; matten and myrrh, each half 
an ounce; wine vinegar, a pint : boil 
thele together for a quarter of an hour. 
Ute this decoction warm. Sce the article 
FOMENTATION, 

It none of thete medicines anſwer the 
purpoſe, an inciſion mutt be made into 
the tumehed joint, towards the lower and 
moſt commodious part, prefiing the tu- 
mour hard with vour fingers, and retain- 
ing it with a bandage placed above it, t 
prevent its giti. 
her is re{tored to it: priaine form, it may 
be heated by vulncrary haltams ; bat to 
prevent the terum ſrom collecting again, 
purging and tudoritic me'ttemes ſhould 
be given, and the wound be kept open 


1 % © 1 . # % 7 % 8 1 . 
Wii tens or loimme ine. See * OUND, 


FUNGUS, in botany, an order of vegetables, 


extremely different trom all others, and 
belonging to the cry tanamia clats of 
Linnæus. 

The fungi have, indeed, ſo little oſ the 
common aud general appearance of ve- 
getables, that many have deftitd them to 
be ſuch, and contended for their being 
only excrementitious matter, protruded 
from decaving vegetables of ether kinds. 
But notwithitanding the fungi have net- 
ther the colour or textute of other plants, 
nor leaves nor flowers like them; yet 
they muſt be allowed to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom, 'as having abſolute 
and perfect ſecds, conſiſting uſually of 
ſingle anther, which produce plants like 
thoſe from which they are collected. 

The fungi are extremely different in 
figure, and in their manner and place of 
growth; ſome growing on the ground, 
tome on hving trees, and many on de- 
cayed wood and that horizontally or 
erett, Some are of only a few days du- 
ration, others remain for years, and {ome 
there are which grow under the ſurface of 
the earth in no particular dun ection. 

To the order of fungi belong a great 
many genera, as agarig, boletus, phal- 


lus, lycoperdon, Sc. See AGARIC, Ec. 


FUNICULUS uMB1ii.1calits, in anatomy. 


Sce FOETUS and NAVvL-SsT RING. 
SL F UNNEL 
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FUNNEL #f a chimney, the ſhaft or ſmall- 
et part of the walte, where it is gathered 
into its lcaſt dimenſions. 

Palladio directs, that the funnels of chim- 
neys be carried through the roof four or 
five feet at leaſt, that they may carry 
the ſmoke clear from the houſe into the 
air, See the article CHIMNEY. 

He allo adviſes, that chamber-chimneys 
he not made narrower than ten or eleven 
inches, nor broader than fifteen ; for if 
too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able 
to make its way ; and, if too wide, the 
wind will drive it back into the room. 

FUXNNEL-FASHIONED, or FUNNEL-5HAP= 
ED-FLOWERS, in botany. See the article 
INFUNDIBULIFORM. 

FUR, or FuRR, in commerce. See FURR. 

FURBISHER, a perſon who furbiſhes, po- 
liſhes, or cleans arms, as guns, ſwords, 
piſtols, Sc. which is chiefly performed 
with emery. Sec the article EMERY. 

FURCA and Fossa, in our old cuſtoms, 
the power of gallows and pit, or a ju- 
riſdiction of puniſhing felons, viz. the 
men by hanging, and the women by 
drowning. 

FuRCa, in antiquity, a piece of timber re- 

ſembling a fork, uſed by the Romans as 
an inſtrument of puniſhment. . 
The puniſhment of the furca was of three 
kinds : the firſt only ignominious, when 
a maſter, for ſmall offences, forced his 
ſervant to carry a furca on his ſhoulders 
about the city. The ſecond was penal, 
when the party was led about the cir- 
cus, or other place, with the furca about 
his neck, and whipped all the way. The 
third was capital, when the maleſactor, 
having his head faſtened to the furca, 
was whipped to death. 

FURCAM ET FLAGELLUM, the meaneſt 
of all ſervile tenures, the bondman being 
at the lord's diſpoſal for life and limb. 

FURCHE, in heraldry, a croſs forked at 
the ends, See the article CRoss. 

FURFUR, BRAN. See the article BRAN. 
From their reſemblance to bran, thoſe 
excrementitious particles which are eva- 
cuated with the urine, are alſo called fur- 
fures ; and for the ſame reaſon this name 
is alſo given to the ſcabies or ſcurf of the 
head. 

FURIES, eumenides, dire, certain goddeſſes 
whoſe office it was to puniſh the guilty 
aſter death. Theſe were three in num- 
ber; Alecto, Megæra, and Tikfphone, 
who were deſcribed with ſnakes inſtead 
of hair, and eyes hke lightning, carry- 


Ig iron-chains and whips in one hand, 
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and in the other flamins torches ; the 
latter to diſcover, and the former to 
puniſh the guilty ; and they were ſup— 
poſed to be conſtantly hovering over ſuch 
perſons as had been guilty of any cnor- 
mous crime. 

Mythologitts ſuppoſe, that Tisiphone 
puniſhed the crimes which ſprang from 
hatred or anger ; Megzra, thole from 
envy 3 and Alecto, thoſe from an in- 
ſatiable purſuit after riches and pleaſure, 
They were worſhiped at Caſina in Ar- 
cadia, and at Carmia in Peloponneſus. 
They had a temple at Athens, near tlie 
Areopagus, and their prieſts were cho- 
ſen from amongſt the judges of that 
court. At Telphuſia, a city in Arcadis, 
a black ewe was facrificed to them. 

FURLING, in the fea-language, ſigniffes 
the wrapping up and binding any {ail 
cloſe to the yard; which is done by haul- 
ing upon the clew-lines, bunt-lines, &c. 
which wraps the fail cloſe together, an 
being bound faſt to the yard, the {ail 1; 
furled. 

FURLING-LINES, on ſhip-board, ſmall 
lines made faſt to the top-ſail, top-gal- 
lant-ſail, and the miſen-yard-arms, to 
furl up the fails by, 

FURLONG, a long meaſure, equal to ol 
a mile, or forty poles. See the articles 
MEASURE, MILE, and POLE. 

It is alſo uſed, in ſome law-books, {or 
the eighth part of an acre, See the ar- 
ticle ACRE. 

FURLOUGH, in the military language, x 
licence granted by an officer to a ſoldier, 
to be ablent for ſome time from his 
duty. 

FURNACE, an utenſil, or veſſel, proper 
to contain fire ; or to raiſe and maintain 
a vehement fire in, whether of coal or 
wood. See the article FIRE. 

There are divers kinds of furnaces, of 
various forms, and for various purpoſes. 
A chemical furnace is a ſtructure ol 
brick, iron, or ſtone, capable of contain- 
ing, reſtraining, and applying fre to 
veſſels, wherein the chemical ſubjects are 
to receive the action of fire. 
Hence a furnace requires, 1. A fre- 
place, wherein the fire is to be raiſed, 
kept up, and determined ; and as arti- 
ficial fire muſt be fed by fuel, a chimney 
becomes neceſſary to diſcharge the ſmoke; 
an aſh-pit, to admit the air ; and a door, 
where the fuel is to be thrown in. 2. In 
erecting a furnace, care muſt be taken to 
build it ſo as to preſerve the ſtrength of 
the fire, or not to walic it in vain; and 
this 
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FUR 
this by directing it where it is particu- 
larly required. 3. A proper place mult 
alſo be contrived, in which the veſlels 
containing the ſubjects may receive the 
requiſite degree of heat, for the requiſite 
time to finiſh the operation. 

In the building of furnaces, regard muſt 
be had, 1. Lo the quantity of fire 
which the fire-place ought to receive, 
contain, and ſupport. 2. To the mat- 
ter of the fuel to be ule.l for the purpoſe. 
3. To the degree of heat required in 
every operation; fince in the fame fire- 
place the fame quantity of the ſame fuel 
may produce difterent degrees of heat. 
Whence, 4. The air muſt always have 
accels to the fire-place z and the force 
with which the air tends to the fire, un- 
der the form of wind or blaſt, ſhould be 
computed. 5. The air-vent from the 
fire ſhould be principally regarded, for 
it this be wide, the air here diffuſes, and 
loles itſelf 3 or acts but little upon the 
ſubject, where its force ought to be col - 
lected. 

The firſt or moſt ſimple chemical fur- 
nace, according to Boerhaave, is con- 
ſtructed as follows. Make a hollow hox, 
with a ſquare balis, of found, dry oak, 
nine inches wide, and fourteen high. 
Into this fix a ſquare piece of wainſcot, 
one inch thick, and five inches from the 
baſis, fo as to divide the furnace into two 
parts; the lower whereof, being hive 
inches high, ſerves for the fire-place ; 
and the upper, eight inches high, is to 
receive the retort tor diſtillation. This 
piece of wainſcot, ſerving as à partition, 
mult have a round hole in the middle, 
five inches over, where the round bottom 
of the veſſel is to reſt, Beſides this large 
hole in the partition, there muſt be tour 
other round holes made in it, each an inch 
in diameter, that the heat of the fire 
may riſe freely from the e into 
the ſecond ſtory. On one ſide of the 
fire · place there muſt be a door going 
upon hinges, and equal in dimenſions to 
the whole ſide, or nine inches broad, and 
five high, ſo as to open eaſy, and ſhut 
cloſe. The whole internal fire ſurface of 
this fire-place mult be lined with plated 
iron or copper, to defend the wood from 
the fire. The door is to have four round 
holes made in it, each of them an inch in 
diameter, to admit the external air; and 
theſe holes are to be fitted with four cy- 
lindricai toppers, to regulate the fire, 
by admitting and excluding the air, This 
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door muſt be made of ſeaſoned word, 
and made to ſhut extremely clo. In the 
upper part of the furnace, the nc above 
the door mult have a ſquare hole cut in 
the middle, to the top of it, four inches 
and a halt over; the inner edge of which 
is to be cut away on its three lides to half 
the thickneſs of the board, or to the 
breadth of half an inch. And to the in- 
ternal ſloping ſurface about this hole, a 
plate of wood mult be to fitted as to make 
a joint; this being of ule to ſhut the fide 
ot the furnace cloſe, when we detign to 
diſtil, Jigett, or exhale in a cucutbit, 
phial, or evaporating glaſs: whereas the 
plate of wood being taken away, fits the 
furnace for diſtillation by the retort. 
There muſt alto be another ſimilar plate 
of wood with a hole in the middle, two 
inches and a half over, ſo as to let the 
neck of the retort pass through it, when 
fitted into the ſquare hole, inftead of the 
former. A pair of tolding-doors ſhould 
alto be made to ſerve as the flat top, or 
cover to the furnace; the middle part of 
which doors mutt be cut into a round 
hole of five inches diameter, to let out 
the neck of the cucurbit, or bolt head, 
uſed in digeſtion. In the laſt place, 
there mult be a round flat piece of wood, 
ſix in hes in diameter, to cover this up- 
per orifice, when the furnace is uſed for 
diſtilling by the retort. See a view of 
this furnace in plate CVILI. fig. 2. 19 1. 
In order to work this furnace, we mult 
be provided with a ſquare flat-bottomed 
earthen” pan, (ibid. A) ſtanding upon 
three fect, about half an inch high ; the 
height of the pan being from the bottom 
of the furnace to its upper rim three 
inches and an half : at the bottom of this 
pan a little fitted aſhes muſt be lightly 
tprinkled, a quarter of an inch thick; 
then an ignited coal of dutch turf, firſt 
burnt till it yields no longer ſmoke, is 
to be laid upon this bed of aſhes, and co- 
vered by fiiting more of the ſame aſhes 
lightly upon it, whereby an equable, mo+ 
derate heat may be kept up for near 
twenty-four hours. 
This furnace works without yielding 
any ſmoke or dilagreeable ſmell, and 
aftords fo gentle and equable a heat, that 
in the opinion of Boerhaave, eggs may 
be hatched by it: tho” it may be raiſed 
high enough to make water boil, or 
higher; and of courſe will commodiouſ] 
perform all kinds of digeſtions and diſ- 
tillations of aqueous and ſpirituous li- 
8 L 2 liquoss, 
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quors, volatile alkaline ſalts, and vola- 


tions, Sc. 

If a turnace be required capable of giv- 
ing a fironger heat, ſo as to diſtil in 
ſand, the bett contrivance, according to 
Boerhaave, is the following, for making 
portable furnaces, theſe being the molt 
*commodious, on account of leaving the 
chimney of the laboratory free. - Let a 
hollow cy inder, CG HD, (ibid. n“ 2.) 
be made of tnin iron- plate, ieventeen 
inches in diameter, and nineteen inches 
high; the lower end to be cloſed, and 
the upper end open. Let the bottom 
be ſupported with three iron feet, 
twelve inches long; and let the iron 
bottom be covered on the infide with a 
copper- plate, leit the falt in the aſhes 
ſhould otherwile ſoon corrode the iron. 
Let a grate, y, be fixed in this cylinder, 
ſo that the upper ſurface thereot, being 
parallel to the bate of the cylinder, may 
rile four inches above it. Let the grate 
be ſurrounded with a flat ring of plate 
iron, three inches and an half broad. Let 
the bars of the grate be Hat, halt an inch 
wide, and ſet at the diſtance of an inch 
from each other, This iron* run of 
the grate mult eſt upon three pins 
ſticking out by the intide of tie tur- 
nace, to fix the grate.» Let the aſh-Mce, 
NOPQ, be fitted with an iron Woor, 
four inche high, and fix inches wide, to 
move upon hinges, and ſhut exactly cloſe. 
At the height of three inches from the 
upper lurtace of the grate, let the bot- 
tom ot the fire place, I RSV, begin, 
and make the whole {x inches wide, and 
four inches and an half high. 

Next deſcribe an cllipſis, LLMEK, with 
the diſtance of fitcen inches between 
the foci, and a perpendicular of five 
inches from the focus. to the circumfe- 
rence; and make a wooden model, 6c4e, 
of half ſuch an elliplis, cut off at the 
foci. This model is to {erveas a core in 
forming the cavity of the turnace, by ad- 
juſting tine brick- work in correſpondence 
to the figure made by revolving ſuch a 
model about its axis; and thus leaving 
but little ſpace between the joinings, to 
be exactly filled up with moriar. But 
before this is done, let a Hopper be made 
for the ſire-place of the ſame iron- plate, 
and the {ame cy lindrical ſurface, and in- 
ternal ſubſtance, as the furnace itletf. 
The top of the cylndrical part of the 
furnace, K XI, mutt be cut iuto a hol» 
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tile aromatic {alts, or tinètures, exhala- 
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low, three inches wide, and two deep, 
on the ſame fide with the door, in order 
commodiouſly to receive the neck of the 
retort in diſtillation, Laſtly, an iron pot 
muſt be fitted into the upper opening of 
the furnace, K XI, and fixed fo clale 
and ftrong wit. brick and mortar, that 
the work may neither crack nor let the 
fire eſcape; but near the upper rim in 
this pot, there muſt be lett in the brick- 
work four vent- holes, made in the form 
of creſcents, an inch over in their wide 
parts, and two inches in their curvature, 
to diicharge the 'fmoke, and make a 
draught of air to animate the Fre occa- 
honally. And thus you will have a fur— 
nace fit for diſtilling by the cucurbit, re- 
tort, or bolt-head, and being portable, 
it will ſerve many other operations, 
The third furnace, which no laboratory 
can be without, is a balncum murice, 
made like the two former, excepting that 
the diſlance from the ſurface of the grate 
to the bottom of the cylindrical copper- 
veſſel, is only eight inches. See the ar- 
ticle Bal N EU. 

A fourth furnace is alſo required in a la- 
boratory, to raiſe a ſtrong fire for the 
meltißg of .bodies | Ally fuſed ; the 
beſt tui naceb for v Purpoſe, is made 
thus. Let a ſtone- a ac d. (ibid. n“ z.) 
bg built thite feet Meh, as a baſis wherc- 
"on to raite this“ furnace 3 then make an 
aſh-hole, cde, five inches high; and 
over that fix a frate, ci, conſiſting ct 


2 — "ug an inch thick, and ſet at 


inch distance from cache other, 
me bottom of the grate, and the aſh- 
ie, be of a circular figure, twelve inches 


in diameter, a b, c d, e f, bi; and 


build up the eylinder fix inches above the 
grate ; then raiſe upon it a parabolic 
cone, A, with an axis of eight 
inches, and its lower ordinate of ſix. 
Over thfs parabolic cone; build a cy lin- 


=(ric;l chimney of three inches diameter, 


_— feet high. In the front of the 


place, two inches above the grate, 


e a door five inches wide, and fix 
Mich, and arch it a-top with the arch ot 


a circle, twelve inches in diameter. At 


the height of an inch -above the arch 


of the door, make a conical hole in che 
ſurnace, two inches wide on the outſide, 
that the operator may look downwards 
into the fire when any thing is melting, 
and let a ſtopper be exactly fitted to this 
opening, Ihe furnace, auy4bzx3, 
mult be built with good brick and * 
an 
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and have its ſides five inches thick, the 
internal ſurface thereof being laid ſinooth 
with cement. 

A fifth furnace, ABCD, (ibid. n* 5.) 
for diſtilling mineral acids, as thoſe of 
ſea-falt, nitre, alum, vitriol, Cc. is di- 
rected by Boerhaave to be built in the 
following manner. Upon the pavement 
of the laboratory. under the chimney, 
build up a parallelopiped, twenty inches 
broad in front, AB, and twenty-eight 
inches long, BG. Let the cavity be 
twelve inches wide in front, and twenty- 
two inches long, which gives the thick- 
neſs of the wall. Let th- parallelopiped 
be raiſed eleven inches high. Mike a 
door-way, HK LI, in the middle of the 
front, riling eleven inches from the 
ground, and four inches wide, leaving 
an indenture on the front to receive an 
ion door; and let it cloſe occaſionally. 
This part of the apparatus regards the 
aſh- hole and air- vent of the furnace. In- 
ſtead of a grate, here uſe priſmatic jron- 
bars, an inch wide, and fourteen inches 
long, placing them an inch aſunder, pa- 
rallel with the breadth of the aſh- hole. 
Now deſcribe an ellipſis in the upper ca- 
vity upon this parallelopiped, with the 
foci twenty-two inches atunder, and the 
tranſverſe diameter twelve inches; whence 
the breadth of the fire-place will he at 
both ends about ten inches. Next let 
there be a cavity formed, of this elliptical 
figure, four inches and a half deep, on 
the inſide; and complete the external part 
of it in a parallelepiped-form, In the 
front-wall, immediately over the aſh- 
hole, make a door-way, PO MN, ſeven 
mches wide, and nine inches high; and 
let the bottom edge of this door-way 
ſlope an inch and a half downwards, an 
let the lower line of the door be three 
inches above the upper line of the aſh- 
hole. In the other fide there muſt be an 
arched opening, RSQ, with its lower 
limit riſing ten inches above the grate, 
being twenty inches long, and twelve 
inches high; and the elliptical arch with 
its foci, twenty inches alunder, and its 
tranlyerſe diameter twenty-four. This 
opening 1s for the diſtilling veſſels to be 
put in and taken out. On the inter- 
nal fide, oppoſite to this opening, at the 
height of nine inches above the grate, a 
ledge of about an inch and a half maſt 
be left to ſupport the veſſels employed in 
the diſtillation ; and in the middle of the 
upper part of this wall, there mult be a 
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ſquare hole, three inches wide, and two 
inches high, for the chimney. The up— 
per elliptical arch mutt next be made, 
whoſe vertex is to rife rwenty-one inches 
above the grate, the axis of the elliplis 
twenty-two inches, and the tranſverſe 
diameter ten. Let ſuch an arch there- 
fore be ſtruck by revolving ſuch an ellip- 
ſis about its axis, reaching ſixteen inches 
from the grate. 

When this furnace is uſed for diſtilla- 
tion, two alembics are to be placed hori- 
zontally, ard parallel to each other, fo 
that their bottoms may reſt upon the 
lege in the oppoſite wall, whilſt their 
mouths he parallel to the opening they 
are put in at; which opening is now to 
be perfectly cloſed up with brick and 
mortar, leaving the necks of the veſſels 
ſticking out, whereto carthen pipes being 
applied, and their other ends fixed to re- 
ceivers, the operation may be thus begun. 
See ALEMBIC and DISTILLATION. 
For other chemical furnaces, tee the ar- 
ticle LABORATORY. 


FURNACE is allo applied to that uſed in the 


melting of iron, which authors fre- 
quently confound with iron-forges, tho" 
there is a conſiderable difference between 
them. See the article F RGE. 

This furnace is a brick - ſtructure, much 
in the ſhape of an egg ſet on end, where- 
in the iron-ore, after it has been burnt in 
a kiln, is put, intermized with cinders 
and charcoal, and the whole melted tiil 
it trickle down into the receiver under- 
neath, See the article FLUX. 

Swedenhorg has laid down, from his 
own experience, certain rules for the con- 
ſtruction of metallurgic furnaces, - by 


which they will always be made more 


advantageous to the proprietor, ceteris 
paribus, than any other kind, Theſe 
rules are, that the chimney be always 
placed as nearly as may be behind the 
center of the furnace ; that the ſmaller 
the depth of the fire-place, provided it be 
ſuthcient to hold the coals, the better; 
that all furnaces muſt be the better the 
wider they are forwards; and the higher 
they are, ſo as not to loſe the benefit of 
reverberation. 


Bellows-FURNACE, is one of the two kinds 


of furnaces uſed in coinage for the fuſion 
of metals, conſiſting of a flat hearth at 
bottom, into which the air may be ad- 
mitted by a hole, as in the chemical fur- 
naces. On a level with the hearth is a 
ſecond aperture, which gives paſlage — 
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the pipe of the bellows, from whence the 
furnace is denominated ; about a foot 
over this is a moveable grate ; and over 
this is the place where the crucible is 
ſet, which 1s ſquare, and made of the 
ſame earth with the crucible, of breadth 
ſufficĩent to bear a range of coals around 
the crucible. To melt metal in this fur- 
nace, they lay a little plate of forged 
iron over the grate, and on this they jet 
the crucible, which is likewiſe covered 
with an iron or carthen lid; then they 
fill the furnace with charcoal, and when 
it is well lighted, and the crucible ſuf- 
ficiently hot, they ſtop the vent-hole : 
laſtly, throwing on treſh coals, they 
ſtop the furnace with an iron lid; thus 
continuing to work the bellows, and 
ſupply freſh fuel, till the metal is in fu- 
lion. 


Domeſiic FURNACE, See OVEN. 


Founder's FURNACE, See the article 
FoOUNXDERY. 

Glaſs-hovuſe FURNACE. See the article 
GLASS. 


Glaſs-fpainter's FURNACE is made of brick, 
nearly ſquare, and about 2+ feet each 
way. It is cut horizontally in the middle, 
by a grate, which ſuſtains the pan or 
ſhovel the glaſs is baked in. This fur- 
nace has two apertures, one below the 
grate, to put the fuel in at ; the other 
above it, through which the workman 
ſpies how the action of the colours gocs 
ON. 

Hatter's FURNACES are of three kinds: a 
little one under the mould, whereon they 
form their hats; a larger in the ſcouring- 
room, under a little copper, full of lees; 
and a very large one under the great cop- 
per, wherein they dye their hats. 

Plumbers FURNACE is allo of three kinds. 
In the firſt they melt the lead whereof 
the ſheets are to be caſt, being only a 
large copper, or receptacle like a copper, 
made of tree-itone, and coated well round 
with potter's clay, having a little iron-pan 
at bottom. 

In the ſecond they melt the lead to be caſt 
in moulds for pipes, &c. which are not 
to be ſoldered. 

The third is the tinning furnace, being 
a ſquare frame of wood, or ſometimes a 
mats of ſtone- work, with a brick-hearth 
whereon is made a charcoal fire, which 
ſerves them for the applying of thin tin 
leaves on their works. a 

Wind-FURNACE, the ſecond furnace uſed 
in the fuſion of metals for coinage, At 
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bottom it has a hearth made tolls; in 
manner of a copel, with a vent-hole 5 
the fore part thereof; over the vent-hole 
is a grate, ſealed in the maſſive of the 
furnace; over the grate is the place for 
the crucible, which 1s uſually ot forged 
iron. The fire being lighted, the crucible 
1s put in, with a cover over it, and a ca. 
ital or cover of earth or iron, is laid 
ikewiſe over the furnace; and at the tor, 
of this capital is a hole, five or ſix inches 
in diameter. This is called a wind. 
furnace, by reaſon the air entering thrg' 
the vent-hole at bottom, which is alwas« 
open, ſerves the ſame purpole as the bel. 
lows in the other furnaces. Gold is ge. 
nerally melted in the bellows-turnace, as 
requiring an intenſer heat before it ſuſes 
but filver and copper are commonly melt. 
ed in the wind-furnace. 
FURNAGE, or FORNAGE. 
ticle FORNAGE. 
FURNES, a town of Flanders, ten mile, 
eaſt of Dunkirk : eaſt long. 2® 25", an; 
north lat. 51 10. 


See the Ar. 
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points and lines, ſuch as the eclipti-, 
circles of declination, azimuths, italian 
hours, points of the compaſs, &c. diawn 
on dial-plates. Sce the article DiAl. 
FURO, in zoology, a name given to thc 
viverra, or ferret. See FERRET. 
FUROR uTERINUs, a diforder peculia 
to women, procceding from an inordinate 
defire of coition, ſometimes attended with 
melancholy, and ſometimes with a ma- 
niacal delirium. The patient delight; 
in talking obſcenely, and in ſoliciting 
men to ſatisfy their deſires both by words 
and geſtures. 
It is occaſioned by an inflammation of 
the pudenda, or of the parts in which 
the venereal ſtimulus reſides, which ar 
chiefly the clitoris and vagina; or in the 
too great abundance and acrimony of the 
fluids of thoſe parts; or both theſe caulcs 
may exilt together. 
In the delirium maniacum, the patient is 
entirely ſhameleſs ; but in the melancho- 
licum more reſerved, and her folly is 
confined to fewer objects. If it conti- 
nues a month or two, the fault of the 
brain becomes obſtinate, for it degene- 
rates into real madnels. 
The indications of cure are to diminiſh 
the heat and ſenſibility of the affected 
parts, to cool, ſweeten, and dilute the 
blood, and ſo render it balſamic ; or to 
purſue both intentions at once, 11 
1 
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firſt indication is an{wered by frequent 
and copious bleedings : ſhe mult likewile 
be purged with jalap, ſcammony, or dia- 
gridium. Emetics are alſo good; and 
emollient clyſters ſhould be given; to 
which add a drachm and a halt of fal 
prunella, or a little vinegar, morning 
and night. To abate the acrimony, the 
patient may drink mineral waters, or 
emulſions with chicken-broth, and ſeeds 
of papav. alb. lin. cannabis, Sc. and 
ſweetened. In the ſummer, whey with 
half a drachm of fal prunel. for each 
doſe. After which ſhe thould be kept 
to a milk diet only. 

In a delirium melancholicum, lawful co- 
ition may be admitted. 

TURR, in commerce, ſignifies the ſkin of 
ſeveral wild beaſts, dreſted in alum with 
the hair on, and uſed as a part of dreſs 
by princes, magiſtrates, and others. I he 
kinds moſt in ute are thole of the ermine, 
fable, caftor, hare, coney, &c. See the 
articles ERMINE, SABLE, Sc. 

Furrs are charged with various duties. 

742 4 

100 


RX 
whereof -- d. is drawn back on ex- 
199 


portation. Bear-ſkins, if black or red, 
pay each 48. 9753 d. and draw back 
43. 3,754. but if white, each (kin pays 
9s. 6188 d. and draw back 8s. 788d. 


Badger Kins pay, the piece, 5 


1 
Beaver-ikins pay each 7 18:4. and draw 
100 
back 432124. Cats-ſkins, the hundred, 
100 
containing five ſcore, pay 98. 6788 d. 
and draw back 88. 74{,d. Ermines, 
the timber, containing forty ſkins, pay 
9s. 6,224. and draw back 8s. 72d. 
Fox-ſkins, the ordinary kind, pay-only 
3783 d. each, and draws back 383d. 
but each black fox-ſkin pays 21. 78. 
10-524, and draw back 21.38, 1188. 
Leopard - ſkins, the piece, pay 8s. 
1 f 

1 d. and draw back 58. . . 
100 100 

Matrons the timber, containing forty 
ſkins, pay 21. 7s. 10,534. and draw 
back 21. 3s. 178 d. Mole-ſkins, the 

a5 
dozen, pay 14, and draw back 


203 . SE” 
8 Otter-ſkins, the piece, pay 


199 


461 93+ 
1s. 2——<d, and draw back 2s. _ d, 
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Ounce ſkins, the piece, pay 28. 11—*d. 
100 


and draw back 2s. 8 d. Sables of 
100 

all forts, the timber, containing forty 
ſkins, pay 71. 38. 71388 d. and draw 
back Gl. 9s. 4xr&, d. Weazle-ſkins, 
the dozen, pay d. and draw back 
80² 100 

— d. Wolt-ſkins tawed, the piece, pay 
78. 2 d. and draw back 6s. 5 —*d, 

100 100 

Wolf-ſkins untawed, the piece, pay 58. 


6% d. and draw back 48s. 118. If 
100 100 

any furrs be tawed, or otherwiſe dreſſ- 

ed, they pay 6s. more for every 208. 

value. 


FURRs, in heraldry, a bearing which re- 


preſents the ſkins of certain beaſts, uſed 
as well in the doublings of the mantles 
belonging to the coat-armour, as in the 
coat-armours themſelves. See the articles 
ERMINE, ERmMiNoIs, Ec. 


FURR, among carpenters, a piece nailed 


upon a rafter, to ſtrengthen it when de- 
cayed, or to make it ſtraight when it has 
ſunk in the middle. 


FURKING, among carpenters, is the re- 


gularfaſhioning out any part. When the 
main piece of the material is ſcanty, ei- 
ther by detects, wains, or want of thick- 
neſs ; then a piece of the ſame is put be- 
hind it to make good its thickneſs, which 
1s called a furr, 


FURSTENBURG, a town and caſtle of 


Germany, the capital of a county of the 
ſame name, thirty miles north-weft of 
Conſtance ; caft lon, 8 3o', and north lat. 
479 500 


FURSTENFIELD, a town of Auſtria and 


dutchy of Stiria, thirty-ſix miles eaſt ot 
Gratz: eaſt lon. 16* 46, and north lat. 
47? 26'. 


FURUNCLE,.- or Bolt, in ſurgery, a 


ſmall reſiſting tumour, with inflamma- 
tion, redneſs, and great pain, ariſing in 
the adipoſe membrane, under the ſkin. 
As there is no part of the body free from 
being the ſubject of furuncles, fo the 
— —— is fometimes ſo miſerably infeſted 
with them, that the patient can hardly 
tell how to ſtir himſelf, or on what part 
to lie, Not only adults, but alſo the 
younger, even new-born infants, are ob- 
noxious to this dreadful diforder, which 
occaſions in them moſt fatiguing clamour 
and 


wel”, 
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and reſtleſſneſs. Though there is little 
danger in this diſeaſe in adults; vet, in 
tender infants, it occaſions convulſions, 
and even death itſelf. 

The principal cauſe of ſuruncles is a too 
glutinous and inſpiſſated ſtate of the 
blood; and, conſequently, the greater 
the inipiffation, the worſe and more nu- 
merous will be the furuncles. 

With regard to the cure, it ſeems to con- 


ſiſt chiefly in reſtoring the ſtagnating 


blood to its former circulation and tree 
motion, 
When the furuncles are very numerous, 
or return again, it is proper to uſe inter- 
nal purging medicines, and {uch as atte- 
nuate and cleanſe the blood. In adults, 
bleeding is proper, both by the Jancet 
and ſcarification with cupping ; and, at 
the ſame time, a ſtrict regimen of dict 
. ſhould be uſed, drinking frequently aud 


plentifully of a decoction of the woods, 


2 and ſuch like attenuators of the blood. 


The patient ſhould alſo entirely abſtain 


rom drinking fermented and ſpirituous 


= 


the whole cure. 


8 


- 


Iiquors, particularly wine and its ſpirit ; 
and. from the too frequent ule of tobacco. 
When the diſorder is recent, external 
; Wedicines only will frequently ſuffice for 
the whe For this purpoſe a mix- 
ture of honey, acidulated with ſpirit of 
vitriol till it has acquired a conſiderable 
ſharpneſs, is proper to anoint the fu- 
runcles. Of no leſs virtue is the frequent 


touching them with mere ſpirit of vitriol 
Diſcutient plaſters are alſo 


or ſulphur. 


Found very ſerviceable, as thoſe of ſimple 


But if theſe medicines prove inſufficient” 


diachylon, de, melito, de ſperma ceti, 
vel diaſaponis. _ * 


10 difperſe the tumour, it is to be brought 


to ſuppuration, by applying a platter 


1 


made of honey and flour, or of diachylon 
with the. gums; and where theſe are in- 
- ſufficient, to make uſe of the maturat- 


ing cataplaſms recommended under the 


article PHLEGMON, 

When the furuncle is known to be ripe, 

by its ſoftneſs and yellow head, recourſe 

is to be directly had to the ſcalpel ; and 

„having made an opening, the corrupted 
matter contained therein is to be diſcharg- 


„ed: after this, a plaſter of diachylon 


A muſt be applied, and the ulcer daily 


- 


hl 


&. cleanſed of its matter, till it is healed. 
Puſtules and pimples ariſing in the face, 


are to be treated like furuncles; and, in 


both caſes, the drinking of whey, and the 
mineral waters, is accounted good ſor 


cleanſing the blood, 
2 
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When ſucking infants are afliQeq With 
ſuruncles, it is proper to give the mot, 
or nurſe, lome purging medicine, and 4 
order a ſtrict regimen and diet, Att, 
ſame time the infant ſhould take Cn 
gentle laxative medicine, with ablerbent 
powders, to allay the acrimony of it; 
juices. Ueifler. 

FURUNCULUsS, in zoology, a name given 
to the jerret. See FERRET, 5 
FURZE, or FURZE-BUSH, in botany, 
See the article ULEx. 

In many countries, where there are dry 
banks, or dry ſand or gravel, that nothin; 
elſe will grow on, furze makes an c. 
tremely good fence ;z and is propagate 
either by ſets or feeds, eſpecially the lat. 
ter. It will make a good hedge in tluce 
years, if well weeded and carefully ke 
trom cattle, elpecially ſheep 3 and ! 
clipped, it will thrive extremely, and be 
very thick; but if let grow at large, . 
will prove the better thelter, and yic'd 
excellent fuel. It proves allo an admit 

able covert for Wild- owl. 

Sometimes, indeed, furze over-runs the 
paſture, or arable-lands; in which cat 
it is to be grubbed up, or it may be de- 
ſtroyed by only marling the lands. 
Furze-faggots are uſed for brecming 
ſhips, when in the dock to be clcanc!, 
or under. repair. 

FUSA, in the italian muſic, the ſame with 
our nab See the article QUAvEs, 
FUSANUS, in botany, a ſhrub otherwi{ 

called euonymus. See EVONYMUS, 


 FUSAROLE, in architecture, a moulding 


or ornament placed immediately uni: 
the echinus, in the doric, ionic, and 
compoſite capitals,” 

It is a round member, carved in the man- 
ner of a collar, or chaplet, with or: 
beads ; and ſhould always anſwer exaGti!y 
under the eye of the volute, in the ion 
capital. 

FUSEE, in clock-work, is that conical 
part drawn by the ſpring, and abou! 
which the chain or ſtring is wound; e- 
the ule of which, ſee the articles CLoc: 
and WATCH. 

FusEE, or FIRELOCK. 
MusQuerT. 

FUSEE of a bomb. See Bop, 

FUSIBILITY, in natural philoſophy, that 
quality of bodies, which renders them 
ſolldle. See the article Fus io. 

FUSIBLE coLUuMN. 


See the article 


See COLUMN. 


FUSIL, in heraldry, a bearing of a rhom- 
boidal figure, longer than the long, 
all 
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and having its upper and lower angles 
more acute and ſharp than the other two 
in the middle. It is called in latin fuſs, 
a ſpindle, from its ſhape. See plate 
CVIII. fig. 3. 


FUSILIERS, or FustLEERs, in the mi- 


I'tary art, are foot · ſoldiers, armed with _ 
falees, or firclocks. See FUSEE. 


FUSILY, or Fustur'“, in heraldry, ſigni- 


fies a field, or ordinary, entirely covered 
over with, or divided into fuſils. See 
the article Fus iL. 


FUSION, the melting of metals, minerals, 


Sc. by means of fire. 

Different metals run in different manners 
from their ores: thus, lead, though ex- 
tremely fuſible in the metal, runs with 
ditficulty from the ore, ſo as to require a 
conſiderable violence of fire. This ſtub- 
bornneſs not belonging to the metal, muſt 
be attributed to the ſtony, ſulphureous, 
or other minera] matter with which the 
ore is mixed ; which matter ſeems to re- 
quire a degree of heat capable of vitri- 
{tying the lead, before the metal will run: 
but then the lead thus vitrified, recovers 
a metallic form again, by coming in con- 
tat with the coals. See LEAD. 

Tin runs fram its ore with greater eaſe 
than lead, and is therefore ſmelted in 
much lefs furnaces : but copper requires 
an intenſe heat, or a blaſt furnace; and 
iron the greateſt heat that can be given in a 
furnace : and both iron and copper ablo- 
lutely require immediate contact with 


the fuel employed. Hence it appears that 


each metal muſt have its determinate de- 
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recrements or flags of metals, antiently 
thrown as uſeleſs from the furnace, have 
been of late wrought to conſiderable pro- 
fit by more ſkilful workmen : at leaſt it 
ſeems more ratidnal to attribute the ſuc- 
ceſs to this cauſe, than to a ſuppoſed 
growth of metals in fuch flags; or to 
believe that lead has grown rich in ſilver 
by lying expoſed to the open air, whi'e 
perhaps it is rather owing to the unſkil- 
tulneis of the former workmen, who were 
unable to ſeparate all the ſilver contained 
in the lead. 

All moiſture, and too ſudden cooling, 
prove prejudicial to the more ignoble me- 
tals after fuſion, aud ſometimes danger- 
ous to the operator : for a little water 
falling upon melted iron or copper, makes 
them expand with prodigious violence, 
and diſcharge th&n'elves abroad with 2 
force like that of à cannon: and even 
ſudden cooling will often occaſion the 
ſurface of the metal to crack, and ſuffer 
the more internal part, not yet ſet or 
fixed, to iſſue out to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance z whence either the loſs of the me- 
tal or miſchief may enſue, 

To prevent theſe ill effects. after copella- 
tion it is uſual for the operator to throw a 
quantity of water, all at once, upon the 
lump of ſilver, as it lies in the teſt, at the 
moment when it begins to grow rigid; for 
the water, by its coldneſs, ſuddenly makes 
lo thick a cover upon the ſurface of the 
hlver, that the hotter parts in the in- 
ide cannot break through the upper. 
Shaw's Chem. Lect. 


gree of heat, to run it with advantage FUST, the ſame with the ſhaft of a co- 


from the ore or ſtone. 
In order, likewiſe, to obtain the metal 


luran. See the articles COLUMN and 
SHAFT. | 


from the ore to the beſt advantage, the FUSTIAN, in commerce, a kind of cot- 


ſeoria or flag muſt be neceſſarily made 
to run thin and fluid; otherwiſe it en- 
tangles or inviſcates the metal, and will 
not let it ſeparate fully. And hence we 
frequently obſerve in the aſſaying of cop- 
per- ores, ſmall grains of metal inter- 
ſperſed here and there, among the ſcoria, 
that require to be ſeparated by lamping 
and wathing the whole maſs ; which la- 
bour might have been prevented, by ul- 
ing a proper degree of heat capable of 
procuring a thin fuſion and a ſuitable flux, 
to as to have made all the metals ſall to 
the bottom of the crucible ; which it 
conſtantly does, when the operation is 
well pertormed. See FLUX. 

It ſeems principally owing to a defect in 
the knowledge of fuſion, that fo many 


ton ſtuff, which ſeems as it were whaled 
on one fide. 
Right ſuſtians ſhould be altogether made 
of cotton-yarn, both woof and warp; 
but a great many are made, of which the 
warp is flax, or even hemp. | 
There are tuſtians made of ſeveral kinds, 
wide, narrow, fine, coarſe ; with ſhag 
or nap, and without it. 
The duties on fultians imported, are 
ſo bigh as to amount in a manner to a 
wokibition : for inſtance, dutch and mi- 
— fuſtians, the piece, containing two 
half pieces of fifteen yards the half piece, 
pay 11. 108. 988 d. draw back 11. 28. 
Holmes and; beyernex fuſtians, the bale, 
containing forty-five half pieces, pay 
151. 8s. draw back: 131, 10. Naples 
$ M ; uſtians, 
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Fuſtians, tripe or velure plain, the yard, 
Pay 18. 118d. draw back 18. 8,83 d. 
Naples fuſtians, wrought, called ſparta 

velvet, the yard, pay 3s. 88 d. draw 
back 28. 888 d. 

FU STICK, or Fus rock, a yellow wood, 
that grows in all the Caribbee-itlands, 
uſed in dying yellow. 
It pays no duty on importaion. 
FUTTOCES, in a ſhip, the timbers raiſ- 
ed over the keel, or the encompalling- 
timbers that make her breadth.” Of 
theſe there are firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth, denominated according to their 
diſtance from the keel, thoſe next it 
being called firſt or ground-futtocks, 
and the others upper-futtocks : thoſe 
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timbers, being put together, male 3 
frame- bend. 

FUTURE, in general, denotes whatever 
regards futuinty, or the time to come, 
See the article 'T1ME. 

FUTURE TENSE, among grammarianz, 

dee the article TENSE, 

FUZEE, or Fus pr, in military affairs, 
See the article FUSEE, 

FuzEE, among farriers, two dangerous 
ſplents, joining from above downwards, 
They differ from ſcrews or thorough 

ſplents in this, that the latter are placed 
on two oppolite ſides of the leg. See the 
article SpLENT. 

FUZILIER, or Fus1L1ER, in the ar: ct 
war. See the article FUSILIER, 


Nee ed egg d 


G. 


in grammar, the ſeventh letter and 
8 fitth conſonant of our alphabet; 
I but in the greek, and all the ori- 
ental languages, it occupies the third 
place. It is one of the mutes, and can- 
not be ſounded without the aſſiſtance of 
ſome vowel. 
In engliſh it has a hard and ſoft ſound; 
hard, as in the words game, gun, Cc. and 
ſoit, as in the words geſlure, giant, Sc. 
at the end of words, gh is pronounced 
| like F, as in the words rough, tough, 
Sc. The letter g is alſo uſed in many 
words where the ſound is not perceived, 
as in gun, reign, &c. 
As a numeral, G was antiently uſed to 
denote 400; and with a daſh over it, thus 
G, 40,000, In muſic it is the charac- 
ter or mark of the treble cleff; and from 
its being placed at the head, or marking 
the firit found in Guido's ſcale, the whole 
ſcale took the name gamut, See the ar- 
ticles CLEF and GAMUT. 
Ass an abbreviature, G. ſtands for Gai- 
- us, Gellius, gens, genius, &c, G. G. 
for gemina, geſſit, geſſerunt, &c. G. C. 
for genio civitatis, or Cæſaris. G. L. 
for Gaius libertus, or genio loci. G. V. S. 
for genio uthis ſacrum. G. B. for ge- 
nio bono. And G. T. for genio tute- 
lari. en e 5 | 
GABARA, or GAR A, in antiquity, 
:+the dead bodies which the Egyptians em- 
6 


balmed, and kept in their houſes, eſſe 
cially thoſe of ſuch of their friends as 
died with the reputation of great piety 
and holineſs, or. as martyrs. See the ar- 
ticles EMBALMING and MUMMY. 

GABEL, a word met with in old records, 
ſignitying a tax, rent, cuſtom, or fer- 
vice, paid to the king, or other lord. 

GABEL, or GaVEL, among builders, See 
the article GAVEL., 

GABEL, according to the french duties or 
cuſtoms, a tax upon ſalt, which makes 
the ſecond article in the king's revenuz, 
and amounts to about one fourth part 
of the whole revenue of the kingdom. 

GABIN, a town of great Poland, forty- 
ſix miles north-welt of Warſaw : eaſt 
lon. 20®, and north lat. 529 35 


GABIONS, in fortification, baſkets made 
of ozier-twigs, of a cylindrica] form, 
ſix feet high, and four wide; which be- 
ing filled with earth, ſerve as a ſhelter 
from the enemics fire. 

They are commonly uſed on batteries, to 
ſareen the engineers, Sc. in order to 
which, one is placed on either fide of each 
gun, room being only left for the muzzle 
to appear through. They alſo ſerve as 

- parapet on lines, lodgements, &c. 
when the ground is too hard 'to dig 
into. 7 

There are a ſmaller fort, . uſed on para- 
pets in trenches, c. to cover the muſ- 
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- a muſquet can but jult peep through. 
Jo render the gabions uſeleſs, the enemy 
endeavours to ſet them on fire, by throw- 
ing pitched faggots among them. | 
OABLE, or GavErL, among builders. Sce 
the article GAVEL. | 
GABLOCES, the artificial ſpurs of game- 
cocks. See the article GaME-COCK.. 
GABRES, or Gavks, in the religious cu- 
ſtoms of Perſia. See Gaus. N 
GAb, among miners, a ſmall punch of 


iron, with a long wooden handle, uſed 


to break up the ore. | 

One of the miners, holds this in his hand, 

directing the point to a proper place, 

while the other drives it into the vein, 
by ftriking it with a fledge-hammer. 

Gabel v, or BREEZTY TY, names given 
to the black and yellow bodied ceftrus, a 

"Hy nearly as large as the common blue 
- fleſhy. ' See the article OESTRVUs. 
GADUS, in ichthyology, a genus of ma- 
lacopterygious fiſhes, the head of which 
"fv ultrally compreſſed ; rhe branchioſtege 
membrane on each fide contains hx ſmall 
bones; and the back fins are either two 
or three 1h number. a 
This is a large genus, comprehending 
the Whiting, cod, hacklock, ling, whiſtle- 
fiſh, c. See WRITINa, Coo, &c. 

GADWAL, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
duck, about the fize of a widgeon, See 
the article Duck. | 

GAFOLD-LaxD, in old law-hooks, land 
hable to taxes, and let for rent. 

GAGATES, JET, in natural hiſtory, 
See the article JET. 

GAGE, in law-books, the ſame with ſure- 

ty or pledge. See the articles SURETY 
and PLEDGE. 
Thus, where a perſon has taken diftreſs, 
and being ſued in replevin, he ſhall! not 
only avow the diſtreſs, but gager deliver- 
ance ; that is, put in ſureties, or pledges, 
that he will deliver them. See the article 
DISTRESS. 

GAGE is alſo uſe& in a ſynonymous ſenſe 
with wage. Sce the article WAGE. 

Mort-GaGe. See MORTGAGE. 

GAGE, in the ſea-language. When one 
ſhip is to windward of anether, the is ſaid 
to have the weather-gage of her. They 

\ likewiſe call the number of feet that a 
veſlel ſinks in the water, the ſhip's gage: 

this they find by driving a nail into apike 
near the end, and putting it down beſide 

the rudder till the nail catch hold under 
it ; then as many feet as the pike is un- 
der water, is the ſhip's gage, 
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Yatcteeers 3 which are placed fo cloſe, that GAGE, in join*ry, an inſtrument marked 


GAG 


G, in Plate of Joinery, in which the 
piece of wood d, is moveable upon the 
ſtaff , ſo as to be ſet nearer or farther 
from the tooth a, at pleaſure. Its ule is 
to draw a line parallel to the ſtraight ſide 
of any board, for gaging tenons, and 
marking ſtuff to an equal thickneſs. 

Ga, among letter-founders, a piece of 
box, or other hard wood, variouſly 

"notched ; the uſe of which is to adjuſt 
the dimenſions, ſlopes, &c. of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of letters; See FounDERY 
and LETTER, 

There are ſeveral kinds of theſe gages, 
as the flat-gage, repreſented in plate CIX, 

fig. x. n* 3. and the face-gage and italic- 

gage, Sc. ibid. n“ 5 

Miug-Gack, a tool uſed by mathematical 
inſtrument makers, ſor meaſuring and 
ſetting off diſtances, It is alſo of uſe in 
letter-cutting, and making of moulds, 
See plate CIX. fig. 1. n“ 4. where 2a 
is the beam, “ the tooth, cc the fliding 
forket, and 44/44 the ſhoulder of the 
ſocket, 

Sea-GaGE, an inſtrument invented by Dr, 
Hales and Dr. Defaguliers, for finding 
the depth of the ſea, the deſcription where- 
of is this. AB (plate CIX. fig. 1. 
no 1.) is the gage-bottle, in which is ce- 

mented the gage - tube F/, in the braſs- 
cap at G. The upper end of the tube 
F, is hermetically ſealed, and the open 

lower end , is immerſed in mercury. 
marked C, on which ſwims a ſmall thick - 
neſs or ſurface of treacle. On the top 
of the bottle is ſcrewed a tube of braſs 
HG, pierced with ſeveral holes, to admit 
the water into the bottle AB. The bo- 
dy K, is a weight, hanging by its ſhank 
L. in a ſocket N, with a notch on one 
ſide at n, in which is fixed the catch / 
of the ſpring 8, and paſſing through the 
hole L, in the ſhank of the weight K, 
prevents its falling out, when once hung 
on. On the top, in the upper part of the 
braſs - tube at H, is fixed a large empty 
ball, or full-blown bladder I, which muit 
not be fo large, but that the weight K 
may be able to fink the whole under 
water. | 4 
The inſtrument, thus conſtructed, is uſed 
in the following manner. The weight 
K being hung on, the gage is let Fall 
into deep water, and finks to the bottom; 
the ſocket N, is ſomewhat longer an 
the ſhank L, and therefore, after the 
weight K comes to the bottom, the gage 
will continue to deſcend, till the lower 
S M2 part 


GAG 
part of the ſocket ſtrikes againſt the 
weight ; this gives W to the catch to 
fly out of the hole L, and let go the weight 
E. when this is done, the ball or blad- 
der I, inſtantly buoys up the gage to the 
top of the water. While the gage is un- 
der water, the water having free acceſs 
to the treacle and mercury in the bottle, 
- will by its preſſure force it up into the 

tube F, and the height to which it has 
been forced by the greateſt preſſure, gig. 
that at the bottom, will be ſhewn by the 
mark in the tube which the treacle leaves 
behind it, and which is the only uſe of 
the treacle. This ſhews into what ſpace 
the whole air in the tube FF is compreſſ- 
ed]; and conſequently the height or depth 
of the water, which by its weight pro- 
duced that compreſſion, which is the 
thing required. 
If the gage-tube FF, be of glaſs, a ſcale 
might be drawn on it with the point of a 
diamond, ſhewing, by inſpection, what 
height the water ſtands above the boitom. 
But the length of 10 inches is not ſuſhci- 
ent for fathoming depths at ſea, ſince 
that, when all the air in ſuch a length 
of tube is compreſſed into half an 
inch, the depth of water is not more 
than 634 feet, which is not half a quar- 
ter of a mile. a 
If, to remedy this, we make uſe of a tube 
go inches long, which for ſtrength may 
be a muſquet-barrel, and ſuppoſe the 
air compreſſed into an hundredth part of 
half an inch; then by ſaying as 1:99: : 
400: 39600 inches, or 3300 feet ; even 
this is but little more than half a mile, 
or 2640 feet. But ſince it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe the cavities of the fea bear 
ſome proportion to the moyntainous parts 
of the land, ſome of which are more than 
three nuiles above the earth's ſurface ; 
therefore, to explore ſuch great depths, 
the Dr. contrived a new form for his ſea- 
gage, or rather for the gage-tube in it, 
as follows: BCDF (ibid. nꝰ 2.) is a 
hollow metalline globe communicating 
on the top with a long tube AB, whole 
capacity is a ninth part of that globe. 
On the lower part at D, it has allo a 
fhort tube DE, to ſtand in the mercury 
and treacle. The air contained in the 
compound gage - tube is compreſſed by the 
water, as before; but the degree of com- 
reſſion, or height to which the treacle 
as been forced, cannot here be ſeen thro? 
the tube; therefore, to anſwer that end, 
a ſlender rod of metal or wood, with a 


knob on the top of the tube AB, will 
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Water-GaGE, or 


GAG 


receive the mark of the treacle, and ſhew 
it, when taken out. 

It the tube AB be 5o inches long, and 
ol ſuch a bore that every inch in length 
ſhould be a cubic inch of air, and the 
contents of the globe and tube together 
zoo cubic inches; then, when the air is 
compreſſed within an hundredth part of 
the whole, it is evident the treacle will not 
i Rr nearer than ; inches of the to 
of the tube, which will agree to the + 
of 3300 feet of water as above. Twice 
this depth will comprels the air into half 
that ſpace nearly, vg. 2+ inches, which 
correlpond to 66:0 which is a mile and 
a quarter. Again, half that ſpace, or 
14 inch, will ſhew double the former 
depth, wiz. 13200 fect, or 2+ miles, 
which is probably very neatly the greateſt 

depth of the ſea. 


Bucket-ſea-GAGE, an inſtrument contrived 


I Dr. Hales, to find the different degrees 
of coolneſs and ſaltneſs of the ſea, at dit- 
ferent depths z conſiſting of a common 
houſhold pail or bucket, with two heads 
to it. Thele heads have each a round 
hole in the middle, near four inches dia- 
meter, and covered with valves opening 
upwards; and that they might both open 
and ſhut together, there is a, {mall iron- 
rod fixed to the upper part of the lower 
valve, and at the other end to the under 
of the upper valve; ſo that as the 
ucket deſcends with its ſinking weight 
into the ſea, both the valves open by the 
force of the water, which by that means 
has a free paſſage through the bucket. 
But when the bucket is drawn up, then 
both the valves ſhut by the force of the 
water at the upper part of the bucket ; 10 
that the bucket is brought up full of the 
loweſt ſea-water to which it had de- 
ſcended. 
When the bucket is drawn up, the mer- 
curial thermometer, fixed in it, is ex- 
amined ; but great care muſt be taken to 
obſerve the degree at which the mercury 
ſtands, before the lower part of the ther- 
mometer is taken out of the water in the 
bucket, elſe it would be altered by the 
difterent temperature of the air. 
In order to keep the bucket in a right 
poſition, there are four cords fixed ta it, 
reaching about four feet below it, to 
which the ſinking weight is fixed, 
HYDROMETER, See 
the article HYDROMETER. 


GaGEs for grinding optic glaſſes. See the 


. article GRINDING, 


GAGER 
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GAGER. and GaGING, See the articles 
GauGER and GAUGING, 

GAHALA, a name given by ſome to the 
colocaſia, or great egyptian arum. See 
the article Ak uu. i a 

GAIANITES, gaianitæ, in church- hiſtory, 
a branch of eutychians. See the article 
EUTYCHIANS, 

GAIETA, a ftrong fortified town of the 
kingdom of Naples, in Italy, thirty-five 
miles north-welt of the city of Naples : 
eaſt lon. 14 300. and north lat. 410 20. 

GAIN, in commerce, is uſed in a ſyno- 
nymous ſenſe with profit, See the ar- 
ticle PROFIT. | 

GAIN, in architecture, the bevelling ſhoul- 

der of a joiſt or other timber, 
It is alſo uſed for the lapping of the end 
of the joints, &c. upon a trimmer or 
girder, and then the thickneſs of the 
ſhoulder is cut into the trimmer, alſo be- 
velling upwards, that it may juſt receive 
the gain, and ſo the joiſt and trimmer lie 
even and leyel with the ſurface. 

This way of working is uſed in floors 
and hearths. | 
GAINAGE, in old law-books, properly 
' ſignifies the plough-tackle, or implements 
of huſbandry ; but is alſo uſed. for the 

grain or crop of ploughed lands. 

GAINERY, in old law-books, denotes 

tillage, or the profit thence ariſing. 

GAINSBOROUGH, a market-town of 
Lincolnſhire, fourteen miles north-welt 
of Lincoln; which gives the title of earl 
to the noble family of Noel. 

GAIOPHRAGMIA, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus of ſeptariz, divided by ſepta or 
partitions of earthy matter, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies, See SEPTARLE. 

GALACTITES, in natural hiſtory, the 
name by which the antients called a 
ſmooth, aſh-coloured, indurated kind of 
clay, ſaid to have been uſed with ſucceſs 
for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes, and 
as an aſtringent. See the article CLAY. 

GALANGALS, galanga, in the materia 

medica, the name of two roots kept in 
the ſhops, a greater and a ſmaller; of 
which the ſmaller is by far molt ei- 
teemed, 
The leſſer galangal is a ſmall and ſhort 
root, of an irregular figure, and of the 
thickneſs of a man's little finger, ſeldom 
met with more than an inch or two 
long. It ſhould be choſen full and plump, 
of a bright colour, very firm and found, 
and of an acrid and inſupportably hot 
talte, 
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The larger galangal is brought to ug 
in pieces of two inches or a little more in 
length, and of near an inch in thickneſs; 
its ſurface is leſs unequal and tuberoſe 
than the, ſmaller ſort, but is far from 
being ſmooth ; on the outſide it is of a 
brown colour, with a very faint caſt of 
red, and within it is of a paler colour, 
and has a much leſs acrid and pungent 
taſte than the ſmaller kind. It is to be 
choſen in the largeſt, ſoundeſt, and hea- 
vielt pieces, | 

The roots of both the galangals, but par- 
ticularly of the leſſer, abound with a vo- 
latile, oily, aromatic falt ; the leſſer is 
eſteemed an excellent ſtomachic: it has 
the credit of being a great cephalic, car- 
diac, and uterine, but is more particu- 
larly recommended in vertigos. The 
greater galangal poſſeſſes the fame virtues, 
but in a leſs degree. See the article 
K EMPFERIA. | 

GALANT, or GaLLaxnT. See the ar- 
ticle GALLANT, 

GALANTHUS, the sxO0wW - DROP, in 
why a genus of the hexandria-monogy- 
ia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of three oblong and obtuſe pe- 
tals; the fruit is -a olobaſo-oval capſule; 
ohtuſely trigonal, and containing a great 
number of roundiſh ſeeds. 9 
The galanthus is the ſame with the nar- 
ae of authors, with a large 
ſnow-white flower. | 

GALATA, a great ſuburb belonging to 
Conſtantinople, oppoſite to the ſeraglio, 
on the other fide of the harbour. It is 
here that the Greeks, Armenians, Franks, 
Chriſtians, and Jews inhabit, and are 
allowed the exerciſe of their reſpective 
worſhips. 


a province of leſſer Aſia, 
ALATIANS, or Epiſtle to the GaLA- 
TIANs. See the article EPISTLE. 
GALAXIUS, a name given by the antients 
to morochthus. See MoROCHTALUS," . 
GALAXY, in aſtronomy, the via lactea, 
or milky way in the heavens : a tract of a 
whitiſh colour, and conſiderable breadth, 
which runs through a great compaſs of 
the heavens, ſometimes in a double, but 
for the greateſt part of its courſe in a ſingle 
ſtream ; and is compoſed of a vaſt num- 
ber of ſtars, too minute or too remote from 
the earth, to be diſtinguiſhed by the naked 
eye; but are diſcovered in all parts of it, 
in great numbers, by the aſſiſtance of the 


telelco . 
8 GALBANUM, 


\ a province the antient name of Amaſia, 


"or A 1. 
GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a 


. ſuing from the ſtem of an A 
plant, growing in Perſia and many parts 
of Africa. n 
It is ſometimes met with in the ſhops in 
- Jooſe granules, called drops or tears, and 
" ſometimes in large maſſes, formed of a 
number of theſe blended together; but in 
theſe maſfes ſome accidental foulneſs is 
often mixed with the gum. The ſingle 
drops uſually appreach to a roundiſh, ob- 
long, pear-like form. Galbanum is ſoft 
like wax, and, when freſh drawn, white ; 
but it afterwards becomes yellowiſh or 
reddiſh : it is of a ſtrong ſmell, of an 
acrid and bitteriſh taſte; it is inflammable 
in the manner of a reſin, and ſoluble in 
water like a gum. E 
It attenuates and diſſolves tough phlegm, 
and is therefore of ſervice in aſthmas and 
inveterate coughs: it is alſo of great ſer- 
vice in hyſteric complaints; it diſſipates 
flatulencies, promotes the menſes, and fa- 
cilitates delivery and the expulſion of the 
ſecundines. It is given in pills and elec- 
tuaries, and is uſed peri) in form of 
à plaſter, applied to the belly, againſt 
habitual hyſteric complaints, and on ma- 
ny other occaſions. 
GALBULA, inornithology, the ſame with 
chloreus. See the article CuLoREUs. 
GALE, in the ſea- language, 2 term of va- 
rious import: when the wind .blows not 
ſo hard but that a ſhip may carry her 
top-ſails a- trip (that is, hoiſted up to the 
higheſt) then they ſay it is a loom-gale. 
hen it blows very ſtrong, they ſay it is 
a ſtiff, ftrong, or freſh gale. When two 
ſhips' are near one another at ſea, and 
there being but little wind blowing, one 
of them finds more of it than the other, 
they ſay that the one ſhip gales away from 
the other. ; 
GALEARLII, in roman antiquity, ſervants 
who attended the ſoldiers in the field, 
and carried their helmets ; whence the 
name. 
GALEASSE, a large low-built veſſel, uſ- 
ing both ſails and oars, and the biggeſt 
of all the veſſels that make uſe of the 
latter. It may carry twenty guns, and 
has a ſtern capable of lodging a great 
number of marines. It has three maſts, 
which are never to be lowered or taken 
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macy, a manner of treating diſza(; 

founded on the principles of Gelen. 3 
The diſtinction of gases and chemi, 
cal, was occaſioned by a diviſion of the 


practitioners of medicine into two ſects, 


which happened on the introduction of 
chemiſtry into medicine; then the che. 
miſts, arrogating to themſelves every 


kind of merit and ability, ſtirred up an 


oppoſition to their pretenſions, founded on 


the invariable adherence of the other party 
to the antient practice. And though this 


diviſion into the two ſects of galeniſts and 
chemiſts has long ceaſed, yet the diſtinc- 
tion of meticines, which reſulted from 
it, is ſtill retained. | 

Galenical medicines are thoſe which are 
formed. by the eaſier preparations ot 
herbs, roots, &c. by iſulioh, decoction, 
Sc. and by combining and multiplying 
ingredients; while thoſe, of chemiſtry 
draw their more intimate and remote vir- 
tues by means of fire and elaborate pre- 
parations, as calcination, digeſtion, fer- 


mentation, SS. 


The late improvements in philoſophy, 
which have retrieved the reputation of ga- 
lenical pharinacy, have alſo greatly rec. 
formed it. It is now become all mecha- 
nical and corpuſcular ; aud inſtead of 
qualities and degrees, every thing is now 
reduced to mechanical affections; to the 
figures, bulks, gravities, Sc. of the com- 
ponent particles, and to the great prin- 
ciple of attraction. "$4 


GALFNISTS, in church-hiftory, a branch 


of anabaptiſts, who are ſaid to have 
adopted ſeveral arian opinions concerning 

the divinity of our Saviour. See the ar- 
ticles AR IA VS and Ax AAT TISTS. 


GALEOBDOLON, in botany,” a name 


given by Dillenius, to, the leonurus. 
See the article LEON URus. 


GALEOLA, HEMP-LEAVED DEAD- 


NET TIE, in botany, 4 genus of the di- 
dyvamia-ryneſperma clafs of plants, the 
tower of which is monopetalous, with 
the upper lip crenated and arched, and 
the lower one trifid : the ſeeds are four 
in number, and contained in the cup, 

Both the leaves and ſeeds of this plant 


are uſed in medicine, and ſaid to be dit- 


cutient and antiſeptic. 


down. It has alſo thirty-two benches of GALERITA, in ehthy orgy? a ſpecies ol 
L 


rowers, and to each bench fix or {even 
ſlaves, who fit under cover. This vel- 
ſel is at preſent only uſed by the Venc- 
tians. p 


blennius. See the article BLENNIus. 
The galerita is diſtinguiſhed from the 

"other ſpecies of blennius, by a tranſyerſe 
cutaceous creſt on the kead. 


GALEUS, 
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which ſeveral ſpecies of ſharks are called. 
See the article SHARK. 
GALEXIA,, a name uted by ſome for the 
lamprey. See the article LaMPREY. 
GALICIA, the molt north-welt province 
of Spain, bounded by the ocean on the 


north-welt, by the provinces of Aſturias : 


and Leon on the eaſt, and by Portugal 
on the ſouth. 

GaLICIA, or GUADALAJARA, a province 
of Mexico, bounded by new Mexico on 
the north, by the gulph of Mexico on the 
caſt, by Mexico proper on the ſouth, 
and by the Pacific occan and gulph of 
California on the welt. 

GALILE, or GALILEE, once a province 
of Judea, now of Turky in Alia, was 
bounded by mount Lebanon on the north, 
by the river Jordan and the ſea of Gali- 
lee on the eaſt, by the river Chiſon on 
the ſouth, and by the Mediterranean on 
the welt. It was the ſcene of many of 
our Saviour's miracles, 

GALILEANS, a ſect of the Jews. Their 
founder was one Judas, a native of Ga- 
lilee, from which place they derived their 
name. Their chict, ctecming it an in- 
dignity for the Jews to pay tribute to 
ſtrangers, raiſed up his countrymen 
againſt the edict of the emperor Auguſtus, 
which had ordered a taxation or enroll- 
ment of all the ſubjects of the roman em- 
pire. 

They pretended that God atone ſhould 


be owned. as maſter and lord; and in 


other reſpects were of the opinion of the 
phariſees : but, as they judged it unlawſul 
to pray for infidel princes, they ſeparat- 
ed, themſelves from the reit of the Jews, 
and performed their ſacriſices apart. 


GALIUM, or GALL1U41, in botany. See 


the article GALLIUM. 


GALL, in the animal economy, the ſame 


with bile. Sec Bilk and BiLIOUs. 


GALL-BLADDER, called veſicula, and cy- 


ſtis fellea, is uſually of the ſhape of a 
pear, and of the ſize of a ſmall hen's 
egg. It is ſituated in the concave hde of 
the liver, and lies upon the colon, part 


of which it tinges with its own colour. 


It is compoſed of four membranes : or 


coats: the common coat; a vehicular one; 


a mulcular one, conſiſting of ſtraight, ob- 


lique, and trantverte fibres; and a ner- 


vous one, of a wrinkled or reticulated 
ſurface within, and furniſhed with an 
unctuous liquor. 
The uſe of the gall-bladder is to collect 
he bile, firit ſecreted in the liver, and 
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mixing it with its own peculiar produce, 
to perfect it farther, to retain it together 
a certain time, and then to expel it. 


GALL, in natural hiſtory, denotes any 


protuberance or tumour produced by the 
puncture of inſets on plants and trees of 
different kinds, 

Theſe galls are of various forms and ſizes, 
and no leſs different with regard to their 
internal ſtructure. Some have only one 
cavity, and others a number of fmall 
cells communicating with each other. 
Some of them are as hard as the wood of 
the tree they grow on, whilſt others ace 


| ſoft and ſpongy ; the firſt being termed 


gall-nuts, and the latter berry-galls, or 
apple-galls. 

The general hiſtory of galls is this: an 
inſect of the fly-kind is inſtructed by na- 
ture to take care for the ſafety of her 
young, by lodging her eggs in a woody 
ſubſtance, where as will be defended 
trom all injuries: ſhe for this purpoſe 
wounds the branches of a tree; and the 
lacerated veſſels, diſcharging their con- 
tents, ſoon form tumours about the holes 
thus made. The hole in each of theſe 
tumours, through which the f'y has made 
its way, may for the moſt part be found; 
and when it is not, the maggot-inhabitant 
or its remains are ſure to be found with- 
in, on breaking the gall. However, it 
is to be obſerved, that in thoſe galls 
which contain ſeveral cells, there may be 
intects found in ſome of them, though 
there be a hole by which the inhabitant 
of another cell has eſcaped. 

Oak-galls put, in a very ſmall quantity, 
into a ſolution of vitriol in water, though 
but a very weak one, give it a purple or 
violet colour; which, as it grows ſtron ger, 
becomes black; and on this property 
depends the art of making our writing- 
ink, as allo a great deal of thoſe of dy- 
ing and dreſſing leather, and other ma- 
nutattures. | 

In medicine, galls are found to be very 
aſtringent, and good, under proper ma- 
nagement, in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and 
hu morrhages of all kinds; they have al- 
lo a very eminent virtue as a fehrifuge. 
Half a quam, or more, of the powder of 
Aleppo-galls may be given for a doſe, 


and will often cure an intermittent fever. 


They are allo uſed externally by way of 
fomentation in procidentiæ of the anus: 
and a decoction of them has been inje&- 
ed in the fluor albus, with very great 
tuccels, 
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St. GALL, in geography, a town of Swit- 
zerland, five miles weft of the lake of 
Conſtance ; forming à republic of itſelt, 
but without any territory. Its legiſlative 
power is lodged in two councils. It is 
laid to contain 10,000 inhabitants, all 
employed in the linnen- manufacture. 

GALLANT, or GaLanT, a french term 
adopted into our language, and fignify- 
ing polite, civil, and well bred, with a 
difdoſition to pleaſe, particularly the la- 
dies. It alſo ſignifies brave or coura- 

ious. 

GALLEON, or GALL1ON, in naval affairs. 
See the article GALLION, p 

GALLERY, in architecture, a covered 

lace in- a houſe, much longer than 
we] and uſually in the wings of a 
building; its uſe beg chiefly to walk 
in. 

GALLERY, in fortification, a covered walk 

acroſs the ditch of a town, made of 
ſtrong beams, covered over head with 
planks, and loaded with earth: ſome- 
times it is covered with raw hides to de- 
fend it from the artificial fires of the 
beſieged. Its ſides ſhould be mulquet- 
proof. It ought to be eight foot high, 
and ten or twelve wide, and the covering 
to riſe with a ridge, that what is thrown 
upon it by the beſiegers with a deſign to 
burn it, may roll off. See plate CIX. 
fig. 2. 
Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and 
facilitate the miners approach to the face 
of the baſtion, over the moat, which is 
already ſuppoſed to be filled up with 
faggots — — and the artillery of 
the oppoſite flank diſmounted. 

GALLERY of a mine, is a narrow paſſage, 
or branch of a mine carried on under- 
ground to a work deſigned to be blown 


up. 

Both the beſiegers and the beſieged alſo, 
carry on galleries in ſearch of each others 
mines, and theſe ſometimes meet and de- 
ſtroy each other. 

GaLLERY, in a ſhip, that beautiful frame, 
which is made in the form of a balcony, 
at the ſtern of a ſhip without board; into 
which there is a paſſage out of the 
admiral's or captain's cabhin, and is for 
the ornament of the ſhip. 

GALLERY, in gardening, a Lind of cover- 
ed walk, in a garden, formed into por- 
ticoes or arches, with horn-beams, lime- 
trees, or the like. 

Each pillar of the porticoes or arches 
ought to be four feet diſtant from the 
other, and the gallery twelve fect high, 
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and ten feet wide, that there may be 

room tor two or three perfons to walk in 

a- breaſt. 

In forming theſe galleries, it is to be ob. 

ſerved, that when the horn-beams are 

grown to the height of three feet, and 
the diſtance of the pillars well regulated; 
the next thing to be done is, to form the 
frontiſpiece: to perform which, the horn- 
beam muſt be run up a trellace made 
for that purpoſe, which forms the arch, 
and as it grows up, thoſe bows which out- 
ſhoot the others, muſt be cut with the 
ſheers, and in time they will grow ſtrong, 
and may be kept in form by the ſheers. 

GALLEY, in naval affairs, a low-built 
veſſel, uſing both fails and oars, and 
commonly carrying only a main-maſt 
and fore-maſt, which may be ſtruck or 
lowered at pleaſure. Such veſſels are 
much ufed in the Mediteranean, eſpecially 
by the king of France. See SuF. 

Condemnation to the GALLEYsS, the pu- 
niſhment of being compelled to ſerve on 
board theſe veſſels, impoſed on certain 
criminals in France; and that either for 
life, or for a limited number ot years, 
according to the nature of their crimes. 

GALLEY, or GALLY, in printing. See the 
article GALLY. | 

GALLI, in antiquity, the prieſts of the 
goddeſs Cybele, who were eunuchs, and 
took their name from Gallus, a river in 
Phrygia. | 
When a youth was to be initiated into 
this order, the cuſtom was to throw off 
his cloaths, to run crying aloud into the 
midſt of the troop, and then drawing a 
ſword to caſtrate himſelf ; after this, he 
ran about the ſtreets, carrying m his 
hands the marks of his mutilation, which 
he was to throw into a houſe, and in 
that houſe to put on a woman's dreſs, 

GALLIAMBIC verse, Galltambnus, in 
antient poetry, a verſe conſiſting of fix 
feet, Viz. an anapeſt, or a ſpondee ; an 
iambus, or an anapeſt, or a tribrach ; an 
iambus ; a dactyl; a dattyl; an anapeſt. 
The word galliambus, is a compound of 
of jambus and gallus, a prieſt of 
Cybele. Theſe prieſts carried about the 
image of that goddeſs, in order to get 
alms, and as a part of their emplovment 
was finging verſes all over the country, 
they, by this means, rendered poetry very 
deſpicable. 

GALLIARD, a gay, fprightly, whimſical 
kind of dance, formerly much uſed, con- 
ſiting of very different motions and 
actions, ſometimes running ſmoothly 

alongs 
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along, then capering, ſometimes along 
the room, and ſometimes acrols, 
This dance was brought from Rome ; 
from whence it was allo called ro- 
maneſque. 

GALLIARDA, the name of a tune that 
belongs to a dance called a galliard. 
It is commonly in triple time, of a briſk 
and lively humour, and ſomething like 


a Jig. 


GALLICAN, any thing belonging to 


France : thus the term gallican church 
denotes the church of France, or the 
allembly of the clergy of that kingdom. 
See the article CHURCH. 

GALLICAN BREVIARY, the breviary uſed 
by the church of Agregentum in Sicily: 
probably ſo called from its being intro- 
duced by St. Gerlan, who was made 
biſhop of Agregentum after the Saracens 
were driven out of Sicily by earl Roger; 
and by the other french biſhops, brought 
thither by norman princes, 

GALLICISM, a mode of ſpeech peculiar 
to the french language, and contrary to 
the rules of grammar in other languages. 

GALLINZE, in ornithology, an order of 
birds, the beak of which is conic, and 
ſomewhat incurvated, and the upper 
chap imbricated, | 
Under this arder are comprehended the 
oſtrich, peacock, pheaſavt, wood-cock, 
turkey, the common dunghill cock, par- 
tridge, &c. See the articles OSTRICH, 
PEACcock, &c. 

GALL!NA GUINEENSts, the guinea-hen. 
See the article GUINEA-HEN., 

GALLINA PISCIS, a name given to the 
gurnard, See the article GURNARD, 
GALLINACEOUS, an appellation given 
to the birds of the order of the gallinæ. 

See the article GALLI NX. 

GALLINAGINIS carur, in anatomy. 

See Carur GALLINAGINIS, 
GALLINAGO, in ornithology, a bird 
called in engliſh the ſnipe. See SNIPE. 
GALLING, or ExCOKIAaTION, in medi- 
cine. See the article EXCORIATION, 
GALLING Ha borſe's back, a diſorder oc- 
cttioned by heat, and the chafing or 

inching ot the ſaddle. 

Fr order to prevent it, ſome take a hind's 
ſkin well garniſhed with hair, and fit it 
neatly under the pannel of the ſaddle, ſo 
that the hairy tide may be next the 
horſe. 

When a horſe's back is galled upon a 
journey, take aut a little of the ſtuffing 
of the pannel over the ſwelling, and ſew 
2 piece of loft white leather on the inſide 
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of the pannel ; anoint the part with ſalt 
butter, and every evening wipe it clean, 
rubbing it till it grow ſoft, anointing it 
again with butter, or for want of that, 
with greale : waſh the ſwelling, or hurt, 
every evening with cold water and 
ſoap, and ftrew it with ſalt, which ſhould 
be left on till the horle be ſaddled in the 


morning. 


GALLINULA, in ornithology, a. bird, 


otherwiſe called tringa. See TRiNGA. 
GALLEON, in naval 
affairs, a ſort of ſhips employed in the 
commerce of the Welt-Indies. The 
Spaniards fend annually two fleets ; the 
one tor Mexico, which they call the flota, 
and the other for Peru, which they call 
the gallions. See the article FLOTA. 
By a general regulation made in Spain, 
it has been eſtabliſhed, that there ſhould 
be twelve men of war, and five tenders, 
annually fitted out tor the armada ot 
galleons ; eight ſhips of ſix hundred tons 
burden each, and three tenders, one of 
an hundred tons, for the iſland Mar- 
— and two of eighty each, to fol- 
ow the armada : for the New Spain fleet, 
two ſhips of ſix hundred tons each, and 
two tenders of eighty each ; and for the 
Honduras fleet, two ſhips of five hundred 
tons each: and, in caſe no fleet hap- 
pened to fail any year, three gallions and 
a tender ſhould be lent to New Spain for 
the plate, 
They are appointed to fail from Cadiz, 
in January, that they may arrive at Porto- 
Bello about the middle of April, where 
the fair being over, they may take aboard 
the plate, and be at Havannah with it 
about the middle of June, where they 
are joined by the flota, that they may 
return to Spain with the greater — 
GALLIOT, a ſmall gally deſigned only 
for chace, carrying only one maſt, and 
two or three pattereroes ; it can both 
fail and row, and has fixteen or twenty 
dars. All the ſeamen on board are 
ſoldiers, and each has a muſket by kim 
on quitting his oar. 
GALLIPAGO-15LanDs, are ſituated in 
the Pacific Ocean on both ſides the 
equator, between $5% and go?, weſt 
long. and about four hundred miles welt 
of Peru. | 
GALLIPOLI, a port-town of european 
Turky, fituated at the entrance of the 
Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, about 
100 miles ſouth-weſt of Conſtantinople ; 
eaſt long. 289 and north lat. 40* 45* 
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GALLIPOLI is alſo a port town of the 
kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the gulph 
of Otranto, about twenty-three miles 
weſt of that city: eaſt long. 19®, and 
north lat. 40% 25". 

GALLIUM, LAaDIES-BEDSTRAW, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the tetrandria-monogyna 
clats of plants, the flower of which is 
a quadrihd ſingle petal, without any 
tube, and placed flatwiſe : the fruit con- 
tits of two globoſe bodies, growing 
cloſe together, but not adhering, and 
containing each a ſingle kidney-ſhaped 
ſeed. It is ſaid to be an excellent 
altringent, 

. GALLO, an iſland in the pacific ocean 
near the coaſt of Peru, about zoo miles 

welt of Popayan : welt long. 80“, and 
north lat. 20 15%. 

GALLO is alſo a town of Italy, ten miles 

- ſouth of Ancona. 

GALLO, or PUXTO GALLO, a ſea- port of 
Ceylon, ſubject to the Dutch: eaſt long. 
78, à and north lat. 69. 

GALLON, a meaſure of capacity both for 
dry and liquid things, containing four 

{ quarts ; but theſe quarts, and conſequent- 
ly the gallon itſelf, are different, accord- 
ing to the quality of the thing meaſured : 
for inſtance, the wine gallon contains 
231 cubic inches, and holds eight pounds 
averdupois, of pure water : the beer and 
ale gallon contain 282 ſolid inches, and 
holds ten pounds three ounces and a 
quarter averdupois, of water : and the 
gallon for corn, meal, &c. 2725 cubic 
inches, and holds nine pounds thirteen 
ounces of pure water. 

 GALLOON, in commerce, a narrow 
thick kind of ferret, or lace, uſed to 
edge or border cloaths, ſometimes made 
of wool, and at others of gold or ſilver. 

GALLOP, in the manege, a motion of 
a horſe that runs at full ſpeed, in which 
making a kind of leap forewards, he 
lifts both his fore-legs almoſt at the fame 
time; when theſe are in the air, juſt 
upon the point of touching the ground, 
he lifts both his hind-legs almoſt at 
once. 

A horſe in galloping forwards, may 
lead with which fore-leg he pleaſes, tho" 
horſes do it moſt commonly with their 
right fore leg; but with whatever fore- 
leg they lead, the hind-leg of the ſame 
ſide muſt follow it, otherwiſe their legs 
are ſaid to be diſunited. To remedy 
this diſorder, the ride muſt ſtay the 
horie a little upon th& hand, and give 
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him the ſpur on the contrary fide to that 
in which he is diſunited. ; 
In a circle, a horſe is always to lead 
with the fore- leg, within the turn; other. 
wiſe he is ſaid to gallop falſe ; but here 
too, the hind-leg of the ſame fide muſt 
follow. 

GALLOPADE, in the manege, al 
termed the fine gallopade, the ſhort 
gallop, the liſtening gallop, and the 
gallop of the ſchool, is a hand-gallop, 
in which a horle galloping upon one or 
two treads, is well united, well knit to. 
gether, and well coupled. Hence it i; 
laid, that a horſe makes a gallopade, and 
works with one haunch ; that is, inſtead 
of going upon one tread, whether right. 
out, or in a circle, he has one haunch 
kept in ſubjection, let the turn or change 
of the hand be what it will ; ſo that the 
inner haunch, which looks to the center 
of the ground is more narrowed, and 
comes nearer to the center than the 
ſhoulder 3 and thus the horſe does not 
go altogether to that ſide, and his way 
of working is a little more than one 
tread, and ſomewhat leſs than two. 

GALLOPAVO, in zoology, the ſame 
with pavo, or the peacock. See the ar- 
ticle PEACOCK, 

GALLOWAY, a province of Scotland, 

which gives the title of earl to a branch 
of the noble family of Stuart. 
It is divided into two diſtricts; the 
weſtern, called Upper Galloway, being 
the fame with Wigtonſhire ; and the 
eaſtern, or ſtewartry of Kircudbright, 
called Lower Galloway. 

GALLOWAY is allo the capital of a county 
of the ſame name, in the province of Con- 
naught, in Ireland: weft long. 99 127, 
and north lat. 839 12”. 

It has a good port, and is advantage- 
ouſly ſituated for a foreign trade. 

New-GALLOWAY, a borough-town of 
Scotland, in the county of Wigton, with 
which, and fome other boroughs, it 
claſſes. 

GALLOWS, an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
on which perſons convicted of felony, 
Sc. are executed by hanging. It is 
formed of two pieces of timber fixed in 
the carth, with a beam faſtened to each 
on the top ; or with three pieces of 
timber fixed in the earth, with three 
pieces on the top, forming a triangle. 

GaLlLows of aplough, a part of the plough- 
head, fo called by farmers, from its re- 
ſemblance to the common gallows, as 

TELE | conliſting 
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conſiſting of three pieces of timber, 
| whereof one is placed tranſverſely over 
the heads of the other two, See the ar- 
ticle PLOUGH, 
GALLS, in natural nay; See GALL. 
a 


Harneſs-GALLs, among farriers. See the 
article HARNESS. 

GALLUS, the Cock, in ornithology, a 
well-known domeſtic fowl, the head of 
which is ornamented with a longitudinal 
fleſhy creſt, or comb : the wattles are two, 
and placed longitudinally on the throat. 
This, in its natural ſtate, is a very ro- 
buſt and beautiful bird, variegated with 
a great number of elegant colours, See 
plate CX. fig. 1. where no 1. repre- 
ſents the common dunghill-cock, and 
n 2. the ken, ; 

GALLUS MARINUS, a name very im- 
properly uſed by ſome authors for two 
diſtin& kinds of fiſh, the faber and orbis. 
See the articles FABER and ORB1s. 

GALLY, in printing, a frame into which 
the compoſitor empties the lines out of 
his compoſing-ſtick, and in which he 
ties up the page when it is completed, 
The ply is . of an oblong ſquare 
board, with a ledge on three ſides, and 
a grove to admit a falſe bottom, called 
a gally- ſlice. 

GALLY, in the ſea- language, is a place 
in the cook · room, where the grates are 


ſet up, and in which fires' are made for 


roaſting or boiling the victuals. 

GALLY-WORM, in zoology, the engliſh 
name of the julus of authors. See the 
article JULUs, | 

GAMBEZON, or Gaunà, in antiquity, 
a kind of ſoft quilted waiſtcoat, worn 
under the coat of mail to prevent its 
hurting the body. It was b of wool 
or cotton, quilted between two ſtuffs, and 
was alſo called counterpoint. 

GAMBIA, a great river of Africa, which, 

running from eaſt to welt falls into the 
Atlantic ocean in 14* north lat. and 155 
welt long. 
It is faid to be navigable for ſſoops 600 
miles. About ten leagues up this river 
is James's Iſland, a ſettlement belonging 
to Great Britain: it is very (mall, being 
leſs than a mile in circumference, but is 
defended by a fort, 

GAMBOGE, is a concreted vegetable 
juice, the produce of two trees, both 
called by the Indians caracapulli, and is 

partly of a gummy, and partly of a re- 
ſinous nature, It is brought to us either 


in ſorm of orbicular maſſes, or of cy- 
Indrical rolls of various ſizes ; and is o 
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a denſe, compact, and firm texture, and 
of a beautiful yellow. It is chiefly brought 
to us from Cambaja, in the Eait-Indies, 
called alſo Cambodja, and Cambogia; 
and from thence it has obtained its names 
of cambadium, cambogium, and gam- 
bogium. 

It is a very rough and ſtrong purge; it 
operates both by vomit and ſtool, and both 
ways with muck violence, almot in the 
inſtant in which it is ſwallowed ; but yet 
without griping. It requires caution 
and judgment in adminiſtring it; but 
thoſe who know how to give it properly, 
find it an excellent remeily in dropties, 
cachexies, jaundice, aſthmas, catarrhs, 
and in the worlt cutaneous eruptions, 
Its doſe is from two or three grains to 
ſix, eight, or ten : four grains generally 
operate briſkly without vomiting, and 
eight or ten grains, uſually vomit briſkly, 
and afterwards purge downwards, 

It is at preſent much more eſteemed by 
painters in water-colours, than by phy- 
ſicians. Hill's Mat. Med. 

GAME, ludus, in general, ſignifies any 

diverſion, or ſport, that is periormed 
with regularity, and reſtrained to certain 
rules. See the article GAMING, 
Games are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
thoſe of exerciſe and addreſs, and thoſe 
of hazard. Te the firſt belong cheſs, 
tennis, billiards, wreſtling, Sc. and to 
the latter thoſe performed with cards or 
dice, as back-gammon, ombre, picquet, 
whiſt, Sc. See the articles CRHEss, 
BACK-SAMMON, Se. 

GaMES, ludi, in antiquity, were public 
diveruons, exhibited on ſolemn occa- 
ſions. Such, among the Greeks, were 
the olympic, pythian, iſthmian, nemæan, 
Sc. games; and, among the Romans, 
the apollinarian, circenſian, capitoline, 
&c. games. See the articles OLYMPIC, 
PYTHIAN, Se. 

It was alſo cuſtomary, among the Greeks, 
for perſons of quality to inſtitute games, 
with all ſorts of exerciſes, as running, 
weeſtling, boxing, Sc. at the funerals of 
their friends, to do them honour, and 
render their death more remarkable. 
This practice is frequently mentioned by 
antient writers, as Miltiades's funeral in 
Herodotus, Braſidas's in Thucydides, 
Timoleon's in Plutarch, with many more. 
Nor was this cuſtom peculiar to later 
ages, ſince we find the deſcription of 
Patroclus's. funeral games takes up the 
greateſt part of one of Homer's iliads ; 


and even prior ta this, Oedipus's funeral 
is 
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ſports. 


Among the Romans, there were three 
ſorts of games, wiz. ſacred, honorary, 
and ludicrous. The firſt were inſtituted 
immediately in honour of ſome deity 
or hero ; of which kind were thoſe al- 
ready mentiened, together with the au- 

uſtales, florales, palatini, &c. The 
ſecond claſs were thoſe exhibited by pri- 
vate perſons, at their own expence, in 
order to pleaſe the people, and ingratiate 
themſelves with them, to make way for 
their own prefer ment: ſuch were the 
combats of gladiators, the ſcenic games, 
and other amphitheatrical ſports. The 
ludicrous games were much of the ſame 


nature with the games of exerciſe and 


hazard among us: ſuch were the ludus 
trojanus, teſſeræ, tali, trochus, &c. Sce 
the article TROJaN Game, Cc. 

By a decree of the roman ſenate, it was 
enacted, that the public games ſhould 


de conſecrated, and united with the wor- 


ſhip of the gods as a part thereof ; whence 
it appears, that feaſts, ſacrifices, and 
games, made up the . greateſt part, or 


rather the whole, of the external worſhip 


oftered by the Romans to their deities. 

Others diſtinguiſh the roman games into 
1. The equeſtrian, or curule games, 
which were the ſame with the circenſian. 
2. The gymmic games, wherein were 
exhibited gladiatorial, and other ſhews 
of the like nature: theſe were ſacred to 
Mars and Minerva. 4. The theatrical 
entertainments, conſiſting of tragedies, 
comedies, balls, &c. theſe were ſacred to 
Apollo, Bacchus, Minerva, Venus, &c. 


Game, in law, fignifies birds or prey, ta- 


ken or killed by fowling, or hunting. 
There are ſeveral ſtatutes for puniſhing 
offences committed by perſons not quali- 
fied by law, to take or deſtroy the game. 
The antient laws ordain, that no perſon 
ſhall rake pheaſants or partridges, with 
engines in another's ground, without 
his licenſe, on forſeiture of xol. and 
perſons killing any pheaſant, partridge, 
pigeons duck, hare, or other game, for- 
eit 208. for every fowl, hare, Sc. 11 
Hen. VII. 1 Jac. I. c. 17. Conſtables 
having a juſtice of 1 warrant, may 
ſearch the houſes of ſuſpected perſons for 
game; and in caſe any be there found, 
and they do not give a good account 
how they came by it, ſuch perſons ſhall 


forfeit for each hare or pheaſant, par- - 


tridge, Sc. not under 58. nor exceeding 


20s. Likewiſe by another ſtatute, if any 


L 
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higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper 
viualler, Fall have in his cuſtody 8 
hares, pheaſants, partridges, heath- 
game, Sc. he forfeits for every hare and 
fowl, 51. unleſs the fame be ſent by a 
perſon qualified to kill game. The dell. 
ing or —_ game. to ſale is made 
liable to the like penalty; and in that 
caſe, if any hare, Sc. be found in a 
ſhop, Sc. it is deemed expoſing it to 
fale. Perſons not qualified, keeping 


| dogs, nets, or engines to kill game, on 


their conviction before a juſtice of peace, 
ſhall alſo pay 51. or be ſent to the houſe 
of correction for three months, 4 and ; 
W. NM. t. 93.3 Au. c. 14. 
9 Ann. The penalties for deſtroying 
game, are recoverable by a&ion, as well 
as before juſtices of peace, by 8 Geo. I. 
c. 19. If a perſon hunts any game on 
the land of another, ſuch other cannot 
juſtify the killing of his dogs. Where 
one in hunting ſtarts a hare upon his 
own land, and then follows and kills ſuch 
hare in anvther perſon's ground, it is 
lawful, and the game is his own ; but 
where a man ſtarts a bare on another's 
land, and kills it there, he is ſubje& to 
an action of treſpaſs. 


GAME-COCK, a fighting cock, or one 


kept for ſport ; in the choice of which, 
four things are. chiefly to be regarded, 
5 ſhape, colour, courage, and ſharp 
eel. 

1. As to ſhape, a game-cock muſt not 
be choſen either too large, nor too ſmall : 
the firſt being generally unweildy, and 
unactive; the other weak and tedious 
in fighting. The middle-fized cock i: 
therefore moſt proper tor this purpoſe, as 
being ſtrong, nimble; and eaſily matched; 
his head ought to be ſmall, with a quick 
large eye, and a ftrong beak, which 
ſhould be crooked, and in colour ſuit- 
able to the plume of his feathers ; the 
beam of his leg ſhould be ſtrong, and 
of the colour of his plume ; his ſpurs 
ſhould be rough, long and ſharp ; 2 
little bending, and pointing inward, 2. 
The beſt colour for à game - cock is either 
that of a grey, yellow, or red: the pyed 
pile may paſs indifferently ; but the 
white and dun are rarely known to be 
good for any s If his neck be in- 
veſted with a ſcarlet complexion, it is a 
ſign of his being ftrong, luſty, and 
courageous : whereas a pale and wan 
complexion denotes him faint and un- 
healthy. 43. His courage may be known 
by his proud, upright ſtanding, and 

ſtately 
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ſtately tread in walking; and if he crows 
frequently in the pen, it is a proof of 
ſpirit, 4. His ſharpneſs of heel is known 
only from oblervation in fighting ; that 
is, when at every riſing he hits ſo that 
he draws blood from his adverſary ; 
gilding his ſpurs continually, and at 
every kur threatening him with imme- 
diate death. 
To prepare a cock to fight; 1. With a 
air of fine ſhears, cut all his mane off, 
cloſe to his neck, from the head to the 
ſetting of the ſhoulders. 2. Clip off 
all the feathers from the tail cloſe to his 
rump, and, the redder it appears, the 
better is. the cock in condition. 3. 
Spread his wings by the length of the 
firſt rifing feather ; and cut off the reſt 
flope-wile, with ſharp points, that in his 
riſing he may - therewith endanger an 
eye of his adverſary. 4. Scrape ſmooth 
and ſharpen his'ſpurs with a pen-kynife : 
and, laſtly, ſee that there be no feathers 
on the crown of his head, for Eis op- 
onent to take hold of ; and moiſten his 
head all over with your ſpittle. 


GAME-HEN, ſhould he of a black, brown, 


ſpeckled grey, grizzle, or yellow colour: 
belt taſted 5 the be, denotes cou- 
rage and reſolution ; and having the ad- 
dition of weapons, conduces very much 
to her excelMlency. Her body ſhould be 
big and well poked behind, for the pro- 
duction of large eggs. A general re- 
mark is, that a right hen of the game, 
from a dung-hill cock, will bring forth 
wy good chickens : but the beſt game 
cock from a dunghill hen, will never 
get a bird fit for the game. See the ar- 
ticles BrEEDING, HATCHING, and 
CHICKEN. 


GAME-KEEPERS, are thoſe who have 


the care of keeping and preſerving the 
game, and are appointed to that office 
y lords of manors, &c. who not being 
under the degree of eſquire, may, by a 
writing under their hands and ſeals, au- 
thorize one or more game-kcepers, who 
may ſeize guns, dogs or nets uſed 
by unqualified perſons for deſtroy- 
ing the game. Game-keepers are alſo 
to be perſons either qualified by Jaw to 
kill the game, or to be truly and pro- 
perly the ſervants of the lords or ladies 
of manors appointing them; and no 
game-keeper can qualify any perſon to 
ſuch end, or to keep dogs, Cc. 5 Ann. 
c. 14. 9 Ann. c. 25. 3 Geo. I. c. 11. 
The perſons qualifial to keep guns, 
dogs, &c. 2 who have The 
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warren, or 100 l. a year by inheritance, 
or for life, or a leaſe for ninety- nine 
years of x;ol. per annum, alſo the eldeſt 
tons of eſquires, &c. 22 and 23 Car. II. 
c. 25. 

A lord of a manor may appoint a game- 
keeper within his manor and royalty to 
kill hares, pheaſants, partridges, Cc. 
for his own uſe, the name of whom is 
to be entered with the clerk of the peace 
of the county; and if any other game- 
keeper, or one legally authorized, under 
colour of his 44: > kills game, and 
afterwards ſells it, without the conſent 
of the perſon that impowers him, he is 


on conviction to ſuffer corporal puniſh- 


ment, 


GAMELIA, u, in grecian anti- 


quity, a nuptial feaſt, or rather ſacrifice, 
held in the antient greek families on the 
day before a marriage; thus called, from 
a cuſtom they had of ſhaving themſelves 
on this occaſion, and preſenting their 
hair to ſome deity to whom they had 
particular obligations, 


GAMELION, a poem, or compoſition in 


verſe on the ſubje& of a marriage, com- 
monly called an epithalamium. Sce the 
article EPITHALAMIUM. 


GAMELION, in antient chronology, was 


the eight month of the Athenian year, 

containing twenty-nine days, and an- 

ſwering to the latter part of our January, 

and beginning of February. It was thus 

called, as being, in the opinion of the 

Athenians, the moſt proper ſeaſon of the 
ear for marriage. 


GAMETRIA, or GEMATRIA. See the 


article GEMATRIA. 


GAMING, the art af playing or prac- 


tiſing any game, particularly thote of 
hazard, as cards, dice, tables, &c. 
Gaming has, at all times, been looked 
on as a thing of pernicious conſequence 
to the common-wealth ; and is, there- 
fore, ſeverely prohibited by law. The 
ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. gives juſtices of 
peace, and head officers in corporations, 
a power to enter all houſes ſuſpected of 
unlawtul games; and to arreſt the game- 
ſters, till they give ſecurity not to play 
for the future. Perſons keepirg any un- 
lawful gaming-houſe, are fined 308. and 
the gameſters '6s. 8 d. a time. If any 
perſons by fraud, deceit, or unlawf 1 
device, in playing either at. cards or dice, 
tables, bowls, cock · fighting, horſe-races, 
foot-races, Sc. or bearing a ſhare in the 
ſtakes, or betting, ſhall win auy mone 
or valuable thing of another, he ſhall 
forteit 
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forfeĩt treble the value thereof : likewiſe 
if any perſon ſhall play at any of the 
ſaid games upon tick, and not for ready 
money, and loſe the ſum of tool. on 
credit, at any one meeting, if the money 
be not paid down, his ſecurity taken for 
it ſhall be void, and the winner becomes 
liable to a forfeiture of treble value of ſuch 
money won. 16 Car. II. c.'7. Not only 
all notes, bills, bonds, mortgages, or 
other ſecurities given for money won at 
gaming, are declared void; but allo 
where lands are granted, they ſhall go 
to the next perſon intitled, after the 
deceaſe of the perſon ſo incumbering the 
ſame : perſons loſing by gaming at one 
time 10]. may recover the money loſt, 
from the winner, by an action of debt 
brought within three months; and on 
the loſer's not proſecuting, any other 
ſon may lawfully do it, and recover 
treble the value, with coſts. 9 Ann. 
c. 14. Thoſe who cheat at cards, dice, 
Sc. beſides their forfeitures, have in- 
flicted on them ſuch infamy and corpo- 
ral puniſh:nent, as in caſes of perjury ; 
and beating or challenging any other 
perſon to fight, on account of money 
won by gaming, ſhall forfeit all their 
oods, and be impriſoned two years: 
and where perſons play that have no viſi- 
ble eftates, and do not make it appear 
that the principal part of their mainte- 
nance is got by other means than gam- 
ing, they may be bound to their good 
bikeviour by two juſtices of the peace, 
Se. Stat. ibid. See 2 Geo. II. c. 28. 
The ace of hearts, pharaoh, baſſet, and 
hazard, are judged to be lotteries by 
cards or dice; and perſons who ſet up 
thoſe games, are ſubject to 200 l. penalty. 
And every adventurer, who ſhall play, 
ſtake, or punt at them, forfeits 501. 
Alſo any fales of houſes, goods, plate, 
Sc. in ſuch a way, are void, and the 
things forfeited to any who will ſue for 
the ſame. 12 Geo. II. c. 28. 


Laws of GAMING. Theſe are founded on 


the doctrine of chances. See the article 
CHANCE. 

Mr. de Moivre, in a treatiſe de Menſura 
Sortis, has computed the variety of chan- 
ces in ſeveral caſes that occur in gaming, 
the laws of which may be underſtood by 
what follows, 

Suppoſe p the number of caſes in which 


an event may happen, and q the number 


of caſes wherein it may not happen, both 
ſides have the degree of probability, 
which is to each other as 5 to g. 


. W- 
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If two gamſters, A and B, engage on 
this footing, that, if the caſes þ happen, 
A. ſhall win; but, if q happen, B ſhall 
win, and the ſtake be a; the chance of A 


k a 
will be i and that of B 4 conſe- 


quently, if they {ell the expectancies, they 
ſhould have that for them reſpeRively, 

If A and B play with a fingle die, on 
this condition, that, if A throw two or 
more aces at eight throws, he ſhall win ; 
otherwiſe B ſhall win ; what is the ratio 
of their chances ? Since there is but one 
caſe wherein an ace may turn up, and 
five wherein it may not, let a=1, and 
b=s. And, again, ſince there are eight 


throws of the die, let = 8; and you 


will have a+#J"—b"—nab"—1, to 
nab*—1: that is, the chance of A will 
be to that of B, as 663991 to 10156525, 
or nearly as 2 to 3. 

A and B are engaged at ſingle quoits, 
and, after playing ſome time, A wants 
4 of being up, and B 6; but B is ſo 
much the better gameſter, that his chance 


againſt A upon a ſingle throw would be 


as 3 to 2; what is the ratio of their 
chances? Since A wants 4, and B 6, 
the game will be ended at nine throw: ; 


therefore, raiſe a+6 to the pinth power, 
and it will be a? ＋ 94 54736453 


844553 + 126 a5b*+126 4455, to $4 
a*b*+36aab?+6 ab3 +69: call az, 
and þ2, and you will have the ratio of 
chances in numbers, vix. 1759077 to 
194048. 

A and B play at ſingle quoits, and A 
is the beſt gameſter, > that he can give 
B 2 in 3, what is the ratio of their chan- 
ces at a ſingle throw ? Suppoſe the chan- 
ces as Sto 1, and raiſe 2+ 1 to its cube, 
which will be z3+3 z*+ :2+1. Now 
ſince A could give B 2 out of 3, A might 
undertake to win three throws running ; 
and, conſequently, the chances in this 
caſe will be as z3 to 3 2*+3z+1. Hence 
2$3=>32*+32+1z;z or, 22*=2I+32*+ 
32z+1. And, therefore, zy/ 2=z+1 ; 
and, conſequently, r The 


1 , 


3/% 


chances, therefore, are 
reſpectively. 


Again, ſuppoſe I have two wagers de- 

pending, in the firſt of which I have 3 to 

2 the beſt of the lay, and in the ſecond 7 

to 4, what is the probability I win both 

wagers ? ' | 

1. The probability of winning the I 5 
; that 


2 of) Pp 2. my A A 41 r 
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that is the number of chances I have to 
win, divided by the number of all the 
chances: the probability of winning the 
ſecond is : therefore, multiplying theſe 
two fractions together, the product will 
% which is the probability of winn- 
ing both wagers. Now, this fraction be- 
ing ſubtracted from x, the remainder is 
3+, which is the probability I do not win 
both wagers : therefore the odds againſt 
me are 34 t0 21. 
2. If I would know what the probabili- 
ty is of winning the firſt, and loſing the 
ſecond, I argue thus: the probability of 
winning the firſt is 4, the probability of 
loſing the ſecond is +; therefore multi- 
plying 3 by 4, the product 35 will be 
the probability of my winning the firſt, and 
loſing the ſecond ; which being wbtract- 
ed from 1, there will remain 24, which 
is the probability I do not win the firſt, 
and at the ſame time loſe the ſecond. 
3. If I would know what the probabi- 
lity is of winning the ſecond, and at the 
ſame time loſing the firſt, I ſay thus: the 
probability of winning the ſecond is 1213 
the probability of loſing the firſt is 3: 
therefore, multiplying theſe two fractions 
together, the product 1+ is the probabi- 
lity I win the ſecond, and alſo loſe the 
firſt, 
4. If I would know what the probabi- 
lity is of loſing both wagers, I lay, the 
probability of loſing the firſt is ;, and the 
probability of loſing the ſecond i:: there- 
fore, the probability of lofing them 
both is ; which being ſubtracted from 
1, there remains #7 : therefore, the odds 
of loſing both wagers is 47 to 8. 
This way of realoning is applicable to 
the happening or failing of any events 
that may fall under conſideration. Thus 
if I would know what the probability is of 
miſſing an ace four times together with a 
die, this I conſider as the tailing of four 
different events. Now the probability of 
miſſing the firſt is 5, the ſecond is allo +, 
the third 5, and the fourth 5 ; therefore 
the probability of miſſing it four times to- 
gether is x NA s 3 which be- 
ing ſubtracted from 1, there will remain 
137+ for the probability of throwing it 
once or oftener in four times: therefore 
the odds of throwing an ace in four times, 
is 671 to 625. 
But it the flinging of an ace was under- 
taken in three times, the probability of 
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miſſing it three times would be XIX 
zi; ; which being ſubtracted from 
1, there will remain 2 for the proba- 
bility of throwing it once or oftener in 
three times: therefore the odds againit 
throwing it in three times are 125 to 91. 
Again, ſuppoſe we would know the pro- 
bability ot throwing an ace once in four 
times, and no more : fince the probabi- 
lity of throwing it the firſt time is 2, and 
of miſſing it the other three times 18 5X 
XZ, it follows that the probability of 
throwing it the firſt time, and miſſing it 
che other three ſucceſſive times, is X NX 
5X3==7434 3 but becauſe it is poſſible 
to hit it every throw as well as the firſt, 
it follows, that the probability of throw- 
ing it once in tour throws, and miſſing 


the other three, is = 3 which 
1296 1296 

being ſubtracted from 1, there will re- 
main +722 for the probability of throw- 
ing it once, and no more, in four times. 
Therefore, it one undertake to throw an 
ace once, and no more, in tour times, he 
has 500 to 796 the worſt of the lay, or 
5 to 8 very near. 

Suppole two events are ſuch, that one of 


them has twice as many chances to come 
up as the other, what is the probability 


number of chances to come up, does not 
happen twice before the other happens 
once, which is the caſe of flinging 


the number of chances are as 2 to 1, the 
probability of th- firſt happening before 
the ſecond is 3, but the probability of its 
happening twice before it, is but j Xi or 
+: therefore it is 5 to 4 ſeven does not 
come up twice before four once. 
But, if it were demanded, what muſt be 
the proportion of the facilities of the 
coming up of two events, to make that 
which has the moſt chances come up twice, 
before the other comes up once? The 
anſwer is 12 to 5 very nearly: whence it 
follows, that the probability of throwing 
the firſt before the ſecond is 17, and the 
probability of throwing it twice is x 2c 
1, or 4+ ; therefore, the probability of 
not doing it is {+5 therefore the odds 
againſt it are as 145 to 144, which comes 
very near an equality. 
Suppole there is a heap of thirteen cards 
of one colour, and another heap of thir- 
teen cards of another colour, what is the 
| pro- 
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probability that, taking one card at a ven- 
ture out of each heap, I ſhall take out 
the two aces ? 

The probability of taking the ace out of 
the firſt heap is +4, the probability of 
taking the ace out of the ſecond heap is 
75 3 therefore the probability of taking 
out both aces is NTA H which be- 
ing ſubtracted from 1, there will remain 
39% : therefore the odds againſt me are 
108 to 1, 

In caſes where the events depend on one 
another, the manner of arguing is ſome- 
what altered. Thus, ſuppole that out 
of one ſingle heap of thirteen cards of one 
colour I fſhonld undertake to take out firſt 
the ace; and, ſecondly, the two: though 
the probability of taking out the ace be 
i and the probability of taking out the 
two be likewiſe ; yet, the ace being 
ſuppoſed as taken out already, there will 
remain only twelve cards in the heap, 
which will make the probability of taking 


ont the two to be 1 ; therefore the pro- 


pability of taking out the ace, and then 
rhe two, will be IX · 

In this laſt queſtion the two events have 
a dependence on each other, which con- 
fiſts in this, that one of the events being 
{uppoſed as having happened, the — 
bility of the other's happening is thereby 
altered. But the caſe is not ſo in the two 
heaps of cards. 

Ff the events in queſtion be x in number, 
and be ſuch 2 the ſame number a 
of chances by which they may happen, 
and likewiſe the ſame number J of chan 
ces by which they may fail, raiſe a+6 to 
the power a. And if A and B play to- 
gether, on condition that if either one or 
more of the events in queſtion happen, 
A ſhall win, and B loſe, the probability 


a+b\% þ 


of A's winning will be 2 — 3 and 
* 
that of B's winning will be = 5 for 
a 


when 4 ＋ ) is actually raiſed to the powe 
u, the only term in which à does not oc- 
cur is the laſt h: therefore, all the terms 
but the laſt are favourable to A. 

Thus it z=3, raiſing a+6 to the cube 
a3 +3a*b+3ab*+63, all the terms 
but 63 will be favourable to A; and there- 
tore the probability of A's winning will be 


a +32 b+3aht* 292 Joe F 
— —˙·˙¶— çm ᷣ — — — an 
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or Probability of B's winning will be 
N But if A and B play on con- 


dition, chat if either two or more of the 
events in queſtion happen, A ſhall win; 
but in caſe one only happen, or none, B 
ſhall win; the probability of A's winning 


will be © + * — 2452 — . þ 
— ; ſor 
+01" 


the only two terms in which à à does 
not occur, are the two laſt, viz. nab” * 
and bn, 


cies of the phalenz, or moths, with de- 


fleted wings, See PHALENA. 


GAMMARUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 


of the cancer, or crab-fiſh, See the article 
CANCER, 


GAMMER-LamMB, or GIMMER-LAMB, 


See the article GiMMER. 


GAMMONING, among ſeamen, denotes 


ſeveral turns of rope taken round the 
bowiprit, and reeved through holes in 
knees of the head, for the greater ſecu- 
rity of the bowſprit. Blanckley. 


GAMMUT, Gau, GaMMa, or GaMMa- 


UT, in mulic, a ſcale whereon we learn 
to ſound the muſical notes, ut, re, mi, fa, 
fol, la, in their ſeveral orders and diſpo- 
ſitions. See NOTE and SCALE. 

The invention of this ſcale is owing to 
Guido Aretine; tho' it is not ſo pro- 
perly an invention as an improvement on 
the diagram, or ſcale of the Grecians, 
See the article DIAGRAM. 

The gammut is alſo called the harmoni- 
cal hand, by reaſon that Guido made firſt 
uſe of the figure of the hand to demonſtrate 
the — of his ſounds, - 

Guido, finding the diagram of theantients 
of too {mall an extent, added five more 
chords or notes to it 3 one below the 
proſlambanomenos of the antients, and 
tour above the nete hyperbolæon. The 
firſt he called hypo- proſlambanomenos, 
and denoted it by the letter G, or the 
greek r, gamma; which note being at 
the head of the ſcale, occaſioned the whole 
ſcale to be called by the name of gam, or 
gammut. This ſcale is divided into chree 
leries or columns, the firſt called durum, 
the ſecond natural, and the third molle, as 
repreſented by the following ſcheme, See 
PROSLAMBANOMENOS, NETE,DURUM, 
NATURAL, and MOLLE, 


The 
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The Gauuvr or SCALE of Guido. 
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mi The uſe of this ſcale is to make the paſ- mut, are, B mi, &c, but what perplexed 
* ſages and tranſitions from B molle to B work is here with ſo many different ſyl- 
durum, by means of tones and ſemitones. lables applied to each chord, and all to 
* The ſeries of B natural ſtanding between mark the places of the ſemitones, which 
1 the other two, communicates with both, the ſimple letters a, b, c, &c. do as well, 
ha ſo that to name the chord of the ſcale by and with more eaſe. ; 
* theſe ſyllables, if we would have the ſemi- Several alterations have been made in the 
tones in their natural places, wiz. 6, % gammut, M. le Murs particularly added 
4 and e, , then we apply ut to g; and af= a ſeventh ſyllable, wiz. A; and the Eng- 
5 ter la we go into the ſeries of B natural, liſh uſually throw out that and ur. and 
4 at fa; and after the la of this, we return make the other ſerve for all, as will be 
2 to the former at i; and fo on. And fhewn under the article Sol rAIxd. 
5 we may begin at ut in c, and paſs into the GAuuur, or Gum, is alſo the firſt or 
* firſt ſeries at i, and then back to the graveſt note in the modern ſcale of muſic, 
te other at fa, by which means the one tran- the reaſon whereof is ſhewn under the 
S ſition is a ſemitone, wiz. la, fa, and the preceding article. 
= other a tone, la, mi, To follow the or- GANDER, in ornithology, the male of the 
155 der of B molle, we may begin with ut in gooſe-kind ; one of which, it is faid, 


c or f, and make each ſemitone after the will ſerve five geeſe. See Goose, 
ſame manner. See the articles Toxz GANG, in the ſea-language, the ſame with 
Che and SEMITONE. crew, See the article CREW. 
| Hence came the barbarous names of ga= The company wherewith a ſhip's hoat is 
80 ü manned, 
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manned, is called the cockſwain's crew, 
or gang. See the article COcKsWAIN. 


GanG-way is the ſeveral paſſages or 


ways from one part of the ſhip to the 
other ; and whatever is laid in any of 
thole paſſages, is ſaid to lie in the gang- 
way. 


GanG-FI5H, a ſpecies of coregonus, with 


the apper jaw longeſt and flat, and with 
fourteen rays in the back fin. Sce the ar- 
ticle COREGONUS. 


GANGEA, the capital of a territory in the 


province of Chirvan, in Perſia: eaſt long. 
46, north lat. 419. 


GANGES, a large river of the hither In- 


dia, riſes in the mountains which ſepa- 
rate India from Tartary; and, running 
from the north · weſt to the ſouth- eaſt near 
1500 miles through the Mogul's domi- 
mons, diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral chan- 
nels into the bay of Bengal. 
This river is worſhiped like a god by the 
ſuperſtitious Indians, many thouſands of 
whom annually undertake pilgrimages to 
it, and carry their dying friends to ex- 
ire on its banks, and as ſoon as they die, 
ws them into the middle of it. 


GANGI, or CovuLex, a town of Golcon- 


da, in the hither India: eaſt long. 79®, 
and north lat. 169. 


GANGLIO, or GANG110N, in ſurgery, a 


hard tubercle, generally moveable, in the 
external or internal part of the carpus, 
upon the tendons or ligaments in that 
part, uſually without any pain to the 
patient. Though ganglions ſo nearly re- 
ſemble an encyſted tumour, that Celſus 
makes them one and the ſame ; yet their 
difference may appear, if it were only 
from their different ſeats ; ganglions be- 
ing confined to the tendons and ligaments 
ot the hands and feet, whereas encyſted 
tumours are not reſtrained to any part of 
the body. See the article ENCYSTED. 

With regard to the cauſe of ganglions, 
they ſeem generally to proceed from an 
inſpiſfation of the viſcid juices, which are 
let out, and lodged betwixt the fibres and 
membranes, when the tendons and liga- 
ments of thoſe parts have been injured by 


a fall, blow, ſtrain, contuſion, or the like, 


in which caſe they gradually increaſe 
more or leſs, as long as the fibres yield ; 
the juices find vent ſo as to advance to the 
ſize of a filbert, walnut, or even a pige- 
on's egg: ſome are oblong, round, or 
oval, with an equal or uneven ſurface : 
ſome of them which are recent, may be 
eauly diſperſed ; and others, which have 
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been of long ſtanding, hardly yield to any 


remedies but the knife. 

The inſpiſſated matter of a recent gan- 
glion, may oſten be happily diſperſed by 
barely rubbing the tumour well ever 
morning with the faſting ſaliva, and bind- 
ing a plate of lead on it afterwards for 
ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively. Many attribute 
a greater diſcutient virtue to the lead, when 
it has firſt had ſoine mercury rubbed on 
it. Foreſtus, and others, adviſe the uſe 
of a plaſter of ammoniac and mercury, 
and olten to rub them with oil of ſapo. 
Others write, that a cure may be readily 
performed, if the patient lays his hand 
upon a table, and ſtrikes on the tumuor 
with his filt : but care ſhould be taken 
not to injure the bones, tendons, or other 
parts of the hand in ſtriking the tumour ; 
and the ſame care mult be taken if tlwre 
is a neceflity of having recourſe to cauſ- 
tics or incition, in order to remove them. 
See CAUSTIC and INC1s10N, 


GANGRENE, a very great and danger- 


ous degree of inflammation, wherein the 
parts affected begin to corrupt, and put 
on a ſtate of putreſaction. A gangrene 
v diſtinguiſhed from a tphacelus, in as 
much as this latter is not an incipient but 
an abſolute and perſect corruptiqn, or 
death of the parts, already made. Sce 
the article SPHACELUS. 

A gangrene may be dilcovered generally 
from the following hgns ; namely, the 
inflammation, with its ſymptoms, which 
have all along been very violent, do ge- 
nerally undergo a ſudden change, as if 
they were going off, The parts which 
were before ſwelled and tente, do now 
grow ſoft and flaccid, and upon preſſing 
with the finger on the ikin and fat, its 
impreſſion remains behind, as in an de- 
ma ; atlength the cuticula ſeparates from 
the cutis, often riting up in bliſters, like 
thoſe on burns, filled with a reddiſh, 
yellowiſh, and black humour ; and the 
ſenſe of the limb is in ſome degree dimi- 
niſned. See the article OxDeMa. 

The cauſes of a gingrene, as well as a 
ſphacelus, are either external or internal. 
Among the internal cauſes are reckoned 
an eryüpelas, and al! other inflamma- 
tions which riſe ſpontaneouſly, and can by 
no means be diſperſed, nor brought to 
ſuppuration. Inflammations of this kind 
utually proceed from the blood's being 
too acrimonious, or corrupted by the bile, 
or in a ſcorbutus; or when the circula- 
tion of the blood is too quick, or too (low, 
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by reaſon of old age, or any other weak- 
neſs ; or, laſtly, when the patftnt uſes a 
erverſe courſe of life with retpett to diet, 
and pafſions of the mind, eſpecially 
anger, grief, and fear, during the time 
of the inflammation. By external cauſes 
are intended injuries of the air, cold 
water, and the application of topical re- 
medies externally to the inflamed parts 
which are either cooling, aſtringent, fat, 
oily, or the like; together with all great 
external hurts or accidents, which fre- 
quently happen to the body through falls, 
blows, Sc. as in wounds, fractures, lux- 
ations, Sc. See WOUND, FRACTURE, 
and LUXATION. 
A. gangrene is for the generality never 
without danger, becauſe it eaſily changes 
into a ſphacelus, or intire mortification, 
which never admits of cure but by taking 
off the dead parts. But a gangrene 
which is ſlight, incipient, and not ſpread 
far, but only affects the (kin and fat, is 
not very difficult to cure; etpecially when 
it happens in a young and ſtout patient, 
in a mild and temperate ſeaſon, and does 
little or no injuy to the muſcles and 
nerves : but the larger, more violent, and 
confirmed is the gangrene, and the faſter 
it ſpreads, the more difficult it is gene- 
rally to effect a cure, elpecially in an old 
or weak patient; or in an ill habit of 
body, from a droply, phthiũs, or ſcorbu- 
tus: the weather alſo being too hot, or 
very cold, or the parts affected 1 near 
the thorax, or abdomen, may make the 
caſe more dangerous. Nor can this caſe 
be neglected without the utmolt danger 
of lite, or its ſuddenly turning into a 
ſphacelus. 
Therefore the gangrene mult he treated 
ſo, that it may not terminate in a !pha- 
celus. For which end, firſt of all, in 
plethoric and ſtrong habits, the patient 
muſt be bled largely, and the operation 
repeated at diſcretion ; but in weak ha- 
bits, it ſhould be omitted. The remain 
der of the treatment, according to Heitter, 
will conſiſt chiefly in obſerving the fol- 
lowing directions. 1. To be careful in 
the beginning to prevent all violent ex- 
ternal cauſes of inflammations, too ſtrict 
a bandage in wounds and tractures, all 
foreign bodies which are ſtuck in the 
part, as thorns, ſplinters, &c. improper 
medicines externally applied, as oint- 
ments, oils, and plaſters, with 1 
and aſtringent things; all which ſhou 
be removed as ſoon as poſſible. 2. The 
next obſervation reſpects chiefly the Keep- 
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ing up the patient's ſtrength, eſpecially 
in weak and old people. This may be 
beſt effected by ordering a diet which not 
only affords good juices, but is alſo well 
accommodated to the age, conſtitution, 
and other circumſtances of the patient. 
In weak and old people, the mot ſuitable 
diet will be ſoops, ſtrengthening broths, 
Sc. With reſpect to medicines, the moſt 
proper are the corroborants, uſually 
termed cordials, as the ſpirits, eſſences, 
powders, and electuaries of that tribe 
eſpecially made up or mixed with con- 
tected alkermes. It will be proper alſo, 
'n this caſe, frequently to apply a ſponge 
to the noſe or carpal arteries, which has 
been dipped in hungary water ; allo to 
bind it to the temples. For patients who 
are of a more warm, ſanguine, and bili- 
ous habit, ſoops and ptiſans mixed with 
acid juice of citrons or lemons, will be 
very proper ſtrengtheners ; at the ſame 
time, not neglecting other medicines, 
which are proper to be uſed in fevers ; 
but the peruvian bark is by many cele- 
brated 1n this diſorder beyond any other 
internal medicine, 3. The chief and 
laſt obſervation concerning the treatment 
of a gangrene, is chiefly to diſcharge the 
ſtagnating and corrupted blood from the 
parts affected as ſoon as poſſible, to pre- 
vent the neighbouring parts from being 
affected thereby. 

The principal means to effe& this are, 
1. To make ule of proper internal, 
ſtrengthening medicines. 2. To make 
ſcarifications on the part affected, by nu- 
merous inciſions lengthways, and ofa ſuf- 
ficient depth, in order to diſcharge the 
ſtagnating and corrupted blood, and to 
make way for the ingrels of the virtues 
of the dilcutient medicines which are ap- 
plied externally. Laftly, 3. Diſcutient, 
ſtimulating, and . ballamic fomentations 
and cataplaſins which reſiſt putrefaCtion, 
ace to be carefully applied to the diſor- 
dered part. See FOMENTATION and 
CATAPLASM. 

The fomentation is to be applied hot, 
ſeveral times in a day, to the parts af- 
tected, by means of linnen or woollen 
cloths ; and to give a laſting warmth, 
we may apply a hot tile wrapped up in 
a thick cloth, or a hot bag of ſand. 


GANNET, in omithology, a bird of the 


larus or gull-kind, frequent on the weſtern 

coaſts ot England. 

It is equal in ſize to the common duck. 

The upper part of the body is of a deep 

ruſty terrugineous colour, much like 
80 2 that 
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that of the common buzzard ; and the 
breaſt and belly are alſo brown, but paler. 
It is an extremely ſingular ſpecies, its 
whole apect, in ſome degree, approach- 
ing to that of ſome of the larger birds of 
prey. See plate CX. fig. 2. 

GANTLET, or GAUNTLET, a large kind 
of glove, made of iron, and the fingers 
covered with ſmall plates. It was for- 
merly worn by cavaliers, when armed at 
all points. 

GANTLET, in ſurgery, a kind of bandage 
for the hand. See BANDAGE, 
It conſiſts of a ſwathe four or five yards 
Jong, with which they wrap up the hand, 
and all the fingers, one after another. 

GAOL, a priſon, or place of legal confine - 
ment. 
Every county has two gaols, one for deb- 


tors, which may be wherever the ſheriff 


pleates ; the other for the peace and mat- 
ters of the crown, which 1s the county 
ol. „ 
It a gaol be out of repair, or inſufficient, 
Sc. jultices of peace, in their quarter 
ſeſſions, may contract with workmen for 
the rebuilding or repairing it ; and by 
their warrant order the ſum agreed on 
for that purpoſe, to be levied on * leve- 
ral adrods and other divifions in the 
county by a juſt rate, 11 & 12 Will. III. 
c. 19. See the article PRISON. 
GAOL-DELIVERY; is where a commiſſion 
or patent is granted by the king in the 
-nature of a letter, to certain perions, who 
are thereby appointed his juſtices, or to 
two or three of them, authoriſing them to 
deliver his gaol, at ſucha place, of the pri- 
ſoners contained therein; and for that 
end it commands them to meet at ſuch 
place, at the time they themſelves ſhall 
appoint, when the ſheriff of the county is 
commanded to bring all the priſoners in 
the gaol before them, Sc. 4 It. 168. 
The juſtices of gaol-delivery are impow- 
ered by the common law to proceed upon 
indictments of felony, treſſpaſs, &c. and 
to order execution or reprieve ; they may 
likewiſe diſcharge ſuch priſoners, as on 
their trials are acquitted, and thoſe againſt 
whom, on proclamation made, no evidence 
bas appeared: they have authority to 
try oftenders for treaſon, and to puniſh 
many particular offences by ſtatute, 2 
Hawk. 24. 2 Hale's hiſt. Placit. Cor. 35, 


GAOLER, the keeper of a 50 or priſon. 


Sheriffs are to make ſuch gaolers for 
whom they will be anſwerable: but if 
there be any dotault in the goaler, an ac- 
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tion lies againſt him for an eſcape, &e, 
yet the ſheriff is moſt uſually charged, 
2 Infl. 592. Where a gaoler kills a pri. 
ſoner by hard uſage, itis telony. 3 It. 52, 
No fee ſhall be taken by gaolers, but 
what is allowed by law, and ſettled by 
the judges, who may determine petitions 
againlt their extortions, Cc. 2 Geo, II. 
Co 8. 

GAP, a city and biſhop's ſee of Dauphine, 
in France, eighteen miles weſt of Em- 
brun : eaſt longitude 5 46% north lat, 
4 32. 

GARAGAL, a rapacious bird of Mexico, 
about the ſize of our kite. 

GARBE, in heraldry, a ſheaf of any kind 
of grain, borne in ſeveral coats of arms, 
and ſaid to repreſent ſummer, as a bunch 
of grapes does autumn. 

GARBLER of ſpices, an antient officer in 
the city of London, who is authorized to 
enter into ſhops, ware-houſes, &c. there 
to view and ſearch drugs, ſpices, &c. and 
ſee that they be arbled or cleanſed from 
the droſs and duſt wherewith they are 
mixed, 

GARBLING of bow-ftlaves, the ſorting 
them, or ſeparating the good from the bad. 

GARBOARD-sTRAK E, the plank next 
the keel of a ſhip, one edge of which & 
run into the rabbit made in the upper edge 
of the keel on each fide. Blanckleys 
Nav. Expoſ. 

GARCINIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tcoſandria-monogyniaclals of plants, called 
magoſtans by Garcias, from whom Lin 
næus has given it the name of garcinia. 
The flower conſiſts of four roundiſh, pa- 
tent petals ; and the fruit is a large uni- 
locular, coriaceous berry, containing 
eight hairy and fleſhy ſeeds, convex on 
one ſide, and angular on the other. 

GARD, or GUaRD. See GuaRD. 

GARDA, a town of the Veroneſe, in Italy, 
ſubject to Venice: eaſt long. 12%, north 
lat. 45* 2 5. 

GARDANT, or GuaRDANT, in heral- 
dry, denotes any. beaſt full faced, and 
looking right forward. See plate CX1, 
hg. 2. which repreſents a lion gardant. 

GARDELEBEN, a town of Brandenburg, 
in Germany: ealt long. 115 45', north 
lat. 52 40 

GARDEN, a plot of ground, cultivated 
and properly crnamented with a variety 
of plants, flowers, fruit, Cc. 

Gardens are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
3 fruit-garden, and kitch- 
en- garden; the firſt of which, being de- 

ſigned 
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for pleaſure and ornament, is to be 
placed in the moſt conſpicuous part, that 
13, next to the back front of the houle ; 
and the two latter, being deſigned for 
uſe, ſhould be placed leſs in fight, But 
tho' the fruit and kitchen-gardens are 
here mentioned as two diſtinct gardens, 
yet they are now uſually in one; and 
that with good rcaſon, ſince they both re- 
quire a good ſoil and expoſure, and 
equally require to be placed out of the 
view of the houſe. See KITCHEN- 
GARDEN. 
In the choice of a place proper for a 
garden, the moſt eſſential points to be 
conſidered are the ſituation, the ſoil, the 
expoſure, water and proſpect. 
ot As to the SL to be 
ſuch a one as is wholeſome, and in a 
lace neither too high nor too low; for 
if a garden be too high, it will be expoſed 
to the winds, which are very prejudicial 


to trees; and if it be too low, the damp- 


nefs, the vermin, and the venomous crea- 
tures that breed in ponds and marſhy 

laces, add much to their inſalubrity. 
The moſt happy ſituation is on the fide 
of a hill, eſpecially if the ſlope be eaſy, 
and in a manner imperceptible; if a good 
deal of level ground be near the houle ; 


and if it abounds with ſprings of water; 


for, being ſheltered from the fury of the 
winds, and the violent heat of the fun, a 

mperate air will be there enjoyed; and 
the water that deſcends from the top of 
the hill, either from ſprings or rain, will 
not only ſupply fountains, canals, and 
caſcades for ornament, but when it has 
performed its office, will water the adja- 
cent valleys, and, 1f it be not ſuffered to 
ſtagnate, will render them fertile and 
wholeſome. Indeed it the declivity of 
the hill be too ſeep, and the water be too 
abundant, a garden on the fide of it may 
frequently tutfer, by having trees torn 
up by torrents and floods; and by the 
tumbling down of the earth above, the 
walls may be demoliſhed, and the walks 
ſpoiled. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that the ſituation on a plain or flat, has 
ſeveral advantages which the higher ſitu · 
ation kas not: for floods and rain com- 
mit no damage; there is à continued 
proſpect of champaigns, interſected by 
rivers, ponds and brooks, meadows and 
hills covered with woods or buildings ; 
behdes, the level ſurface is leis tireſome 
to walk on, and leſs chargeable, than that 
on the ſide of an hill, fince terrace walks 
aud ſteps are not there neceſlary ; but 
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the greateſt diſadvantage of Aat gardens, 
is the want of thoſe extenſive proſpects 
which riſing grounds afford. 
2dly, A good earth, or ſoil, is next to be 
conſidered; for it is ſcarce poſſible to 
make a fine garden in a bad ſoil ; there 
are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but 
they are very expenſive ; and ſometimes 
when the expence has been beſtowed of 
layin d earth three feet deep over 
the - ©. pany a whole garden has 
been ruined, when the roots ot the trees 
have come to reach the natural bottom, 
To judge of the quality of the ſoil, ob- 
ſerve whether there be any heath, thiſtles, 
or ſuch-like weeds growing ſpontane- 
oully in it ; for they are certain ſigns that 
the ground is poor. Or if there be large 
trees growing thereabouts, obſerve whe- 
ther — grow crooked, ill - ſnaped, and 
grubby, and whether they are of a faded 
green, and full of moſs, or infeſted with 
vermin; if this be che caſe, the place is 
to be rejected: but, on the contrary, if 
it be covered with good graſs fit for paſ- 
ture, you may then be encouraged to try 
the depth of the foil. To know this, 
dig holes in ſeveral places, fix feet wide, 
and four feet deep; and if you find three 
feet of good earth, it will do very well; 
but leſs than two, will not be ſufficient. 
The quality of good ground is neither to 
be ſtony, nor too hard to work ; neither 
too dry, too moiſt, nor too ſandy and 
light; nor too ſtrong and clayey, which 
is the worſt of all for gardens. | 
zdly, The next requiſite is water, the 
want of which is one of the greateſt in- 
conveniencies that can — a garden, 
and will bring a certain mortality upon 
whatever is planted in it, eſpecially in 
the greater droughts that often happen in 
a hot and dry ſituation in ſummer; be- 
ſides it uſefulneſs in fine gardens for 
making fountains, canals, caſcades, Cc. 
which are the greateſt ornaments of a 
arden. 
Athly, The laſt thing to be conſidered, is 
the proſpect of a fine country; and tho? 
this is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary as water, 
yet it 1s one of the molt agreeable beau- 
ties of a fine garden: beſides, if a garden 
be planted in a low place that has ng 
kind of proſpect, it will not only be dil- 
agreeable, but unwholeſome. 
In the laying out and planting of gar- 
dens the beauties of nature ſhould always 
be ſtudied ; for the nearer a garden ap- 
proaches to nature, the longer it will 
pleaſe, The area of a handſome - rn 
en, 
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den, may take up thirty or forty acres, 
but not more; and the following rules 
ſhould be obſerved in the diſpoſition of 
it, There ought always to be a deſcent 
of at leaſt three ſteps from the houſe to 
the garden ; this will render the houſe 
more dry and wholeſome, and the proſ- 
pe& on entering the garden more exten- 
live. The firit thing that ſhould pre- 
ſent itſelf to view, ſhould be an open 
lawn of grals, which ought to be con- 
ſiderably broader than the front of the 
building; and if the depth be one half 
more than the width, it will have a bet- 
ter effect: if on the ſides of the lawn 
there are trees planted irregularly, by 
way of open groves, the regularity of 
the lawn will broken, and the whole 
rendered more like nature. For the con- 
venience of walking in damp weather, 
this lawn ſhould be ſurrounded with a 

ravel walk, on the outſide of which 
Hould be borders three or four feet wide, 
for flowers : and from the back of theſe, 
the proſpect will be agreeably terminated 
by a ſlope of ever-green ſhrubs, which, 
however, ſhould never be ſuffered to ex- 
clude agreeable proſpects, or the view of 
handſome buildings. Theſe walks may 
lead thro” the different plantations, gently 
winding about in an eaſy natural man- 
ner, which will be more agreeable than 
either thole long ſtraight walks, too fre- 
quently ſeen in gardens, or thoſe ſerpen- 
tine windings, that are twiſted about in- 
to ſo many ſhort turns, as to render it 
difficult to walk in them : and as no gar- 
den can be pleaſing where there is a want 
of ſhade and ſhelter, theſe walks ſhould 
lead as ſoon as poſſible into plantations, 
where perſons may walk in private, and 
be ſheltered from the wind. Where the 
borders of the gardens are fenced with 
walls or pales, they ſhould be concealed 
with plantations of flowering-ſhrubs in- 
termixed with lawrels, and other ever- 
greens, which will have a good effect, 
and at the ſame time conceal the fences, 
which are diſagreeable, when left naked 


and expoſed to the fight, Groves are 


the molt agreeable parts of a garden, ſo 
that there cannot be too many of them ; 
only that they mult not be too near the 
houſe, nor be ſuffered to block up agree- 
able proſpects. To accompany parterres, 
groves opened in compartments, quin- 
. cunxes, and arbour-work with fountains, 
Sc. are very agreeable. Some groves 
of ever-greens ſhould be planted in pro- 
per places, and ſome ſquares of trees of 
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this kind may alſo be planted amon 
other wood, See —— - 
Narrow rivulets, if they have a conſtant 
ſtream, and are judiciouſly led about a 
garden, have a better effect than many 
of the large ſtagnating ponds or canals, 
ſo frequently made in large gardens, 
When wilderneſſes are intended, they 
ſhould not be cut into ſtars and other ri- 
diculous figures, nor formed into mazes 
or labyrinths, which in a great deſign 
appear trifling. Buildings, ſtatues, and 
vales, appear very beautiful; but the 
ſhould never be placed too near —. 
other: magnificent ſountains are alſo 
very ornamental; but they ought never 
to be introduced, except there be water 
to keep then conſtantly running. The 
lame may alſo be obſerved of caſcades 
and other falls of water. See the articles 
CasCaDEs, FounTalns, Cc. 

In ſhort, the ſeveral parts of a garden 
ſhould be diverſified ; but in places where 
the = takes in the whole at once, the 
two ſides ſhould be always-the ſame. In 
the buſineſs of deſigns, the aim ſhould be 
always at what is natural, great and no- 
ble. The general diſpoſition of a gar- 
den, and of its parts, ought to be ac- 
commodated to the different ſituations of 
the ground, to humour its inequalities, 
to proportion the number and ſorts of 
trees and ſhrubs to each part, and to ſhut 
out from the view of the garden no 
objects that may become ornamental. 
And before a garden is planned out, it 
ought ever to be conſidered, what it will 
be when the trees have had twenty years 
growth. Miller's Gard. Dict. 


GARDENING, a branch of agriculture, 


containing the cultivation of gardens. See 
the preceding article, 
The art of gardening affords a variety of 
delights. It — to diſpoſe fruit- 
trees, flowers, and herbs to the beſt ad- 
vantage, whether for profit or pleaſure ; 
and ſhews how to prepare the ſoil for ſow - 
ing the different kinds of ſeeds, as well 
as how to treat the plants when grown 
up. It is a pleaſure to behold a perſon 
employed, amongſt the plants of a ſpa- 
cious garden, in reforming, by proper 
methods, a growth of natural wildings ; 
to ſee him cultivate mutual alliances be- 
tween his plants, by grafting or inocula- 
tion, whereby the bad are meliorated, 
and the good rendered ſtill more perfect. 
By this means, a plant taken from the 
wilds of a foreſt, ſoftens its ſavage na- 
ture, and will ſometimes diveſt itle of 
. its 
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its thorns, when it happens to be aſſoci- 
ated with a domeſtic one. 

As to the ſeveral parts and opera- 
tions of gardening, the reader will 
find them deſcribed under the articles 
SOWING, PLANTING, 'T RANSPLANT- 
ING, GRAFTING, INOCULATION, PRu- 
NING, NURSERY, HOT-BED, GREEN- 
HOUSE, WALK, "TERRACE, ALLEY, 
AVENUE, ARBOUR, GROVE, EsPaA- 
LIERS, STANDARDS, Oc. 

GARDENING a hawh, in falconry, the put- 
ting her on a turf of graſs to cheer her. 

GARDIAN, or GUARDIAN. See the ar- 
ticle GUARDIAN, 

GARDS, or GUARDS, See GUARDS. 
GARDUS, in ichthyology, a hſh more 
uſually called fargus. See SARGUS. 
GARGANEY, in ornithology, a bird of 
the anas or duck-kind, about the ſize of 
the common teel, which in many particu- 
lars it greatly reſembles. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a green [pot in the wings, and 
a white line over the eyes. See the ar- 

ticle ANAS. 

GARGARISM, in medicine, is ſometimes 
taken, in a large ſenſe, for every collu- 
tion of the mouth; but, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, it ſignifies a liquid medicine, appro- 

riated to affections of the mouth, gums, 
— larynx, and ſometimes of the 
head, received into the mouth, and there 
uſed by way of collution, without de- 

lutition. 
— according to Celſus, are 
made for the fake of alleviation, repreſ- 
ſion, or evacuation. The firſt intention 
is anſwered by milk and cremor of ptiſan, 
or bran ; repreſſion is effected by water 
wherein lentils, roſes, brambles, quinces 
or dates have been bottled ; and evacuant 
gargariſius are muſtard and pepper. 

GARIDELLA, FENNEL-LEAVED NIGEL- 
LA, in botany, a genus of the decandria- 
trigynia clais of plants. It has no flower 
petals ; but there are five long, equal, 
and bilabiated nectaria: the fruit conſiſts 
of three oblong, compreſſed, acuminated 
capſules, formed of two valves, and con- 
taining numerous linall ſeeds. 

GARLAND, a fort of chaplet made of 
flowers, feathers, and ſometimes precious 
ſtones, worn on the head, in manner of 
a crown. 

GARLAND alſo denotes ornaments of flow- 


ers, fruits, and leaves, intermixed, an- 


tiently much uſed at the gates of tem- 
ples, where feaſts and folemn rejoy- 


eings were held; or at any other place 


where marks of public joy or gaiety were 
2 
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required, as at triumphal arches, turna- 
ments, &c, 

The flowers and greens whereof gar- 
lands were compoſed, were various. The 
antients made no public entertainment 
but upon the feſtivals of the gods; and 
then the garlands, hymns and ſongs, 
were that part of the entertainment the 
gods were ſuppoſed to delight in, ac- 
cording to Athenzus. And in latter 
ages of antiquity, upon the public feſti- 
val of any god, they uſed that particu- 
lar herb or flower ſuppoſed to be facred 
to that deity : but, at other times, all 
ſuch herbs were made uſe of as the ſeaſon 
would beſt admit of, or as they thought 
were molt conducive to pleaſure, health, 
or refreſhment, Garlands were not con- 
fined to the head only, but other parts of 


the body, particularly the breaſt, were 
adorned with them. 


GARNET, granatus, in natural hiſtory, 


a very beautiful gem, of a red colour, 
with an admixture of bluiſh. 

When pure and free trom blemiſhes, it 
is little inferior, in appearance, to the 
oriental ruby, tho” only of a middle de- 
gree of hardneſs between the ſaphire and 
common cryſtal. It is found of various 
ſizes, from that of a pin's head to an inch 
in diameter, 

Among our lapidaries and jewellers, ge- 
nuine garness are known by different 
names, according to their differen de- 
grees of colour. 1. The garnet, fimply 
to called, is the fineſt and moſt valuable 
kind, being of a very deep blood-red, 
with a faint admixture of blue. 2. The 
rock-ruby, a name very injproperly given 


to the garnet, when it is ot a very ſtrong 


but not deep red, and has a fairer caſt of 
the blue : this is a very beautiful gem. 
3. The ſorane or (grain garnet, that of a 
0 brighter red, approaching to the co- 
our ot native cinnabar, with a faint blue 
tinge. 4. The almandine, a garnet only 
a little paler than that calted the rock- 
rv by. 
Garnets are very properly diſtinguiſhed 
into the oriental and occidental kinds, as 
being found in Europe as well as the 
Eaſt-Indies. The oriental ones are prin- 
cipally brought from Calicut, Cananor, 
and Cambay ; and the european ones awe 
common in Italy, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia. 
dome authors have ſuppoſed the deeper- 
coloured garnet to be the ſame with the 
carbuncle of the antients, from which it 
really differs ; ſince, on receiving the 
iun's 
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ſun's beams, it never gives ſo true a fire- GARONNE, a large river of France, 


colour as the carbuncle. See the article 
CARBUNCLE. 

Counterfeit GARNET, or GARNET-PASTE, 
a preparation of glaſs, the colour of which 
emulates that of the genuine garnet. Sce 
the article GLASS-MAKING. 

This paſte is made three different ways. 
1. By mixing two ounces of prepared 
cryſtal with fix of common red- lead, 
and adding fixteen grains of manganeſe, 
and three grains of zaffer. 2. By add- 
ing 5+ ounces of minium to two of cryſ- 
tal, and then mixing with them fifteen 
grains of manganeſe, and four grains of 
zaffer. 43. By mixing five ounces of 
minium with two ounces of prepared 
cryſtal, and adding fifty-two grains of 
manganeſe, and fix grains of zaffer. This 
1 by far the moſt elegant garnet · 
aſte. 

nr, in a ſhip, is a tackle having a 
pendant coming. down from the main- 
maſt, with a block. well ſeized to the 
maia-ſtay, juſt over the hatch-way, to 
which a guy is fixed to keep it ſteady ; 
and at the other end is a long mah th 
block, in which the fall is reeved, that 
ſo by it any goods or caſks may be hauled 
and hoiſted into or out of the ſhip. 
When this garnet is not uſed, it is faſ- 
tened along the ſtay. 

Clew-GARNET, in a ſhip, See CLEW. 


- GARNISH, in law-books, ſignifies to 


warn ; in which ſenſe, to garniſh the 
heir, is mentioned in ſtat. 27 Eliz. c. 3. 
See the article GARNISHMENT., 

GARNISHEE, is uſed for the third per- 
fon or party in whoſe hands money is 
attached within the liberties of the city 
of London, in the ſheriff's court there ; 
and he is ſo called, becauſe he has had 
garniſhment or warning not to pay the 
money, but to appear and anſwer to the 
plaintiff ereditor's ſuit, 

GARNISHMENT, is a warning given to 
a perſon for his appearance, for the bet- 
ter furniſhing of the cauſe and court; 
as where a perſon is ſued for detaining 
charters or other writings delivered him 
by the plaintiff, and another perſon, upon 
ſome certain conditions ; and therefore he 
prays that the other perſon may be warn- 
ed to plead with the plaintiff, whether 
the conditions are or are not performed ; 
which is the praying of garniſhment ; 
and interpreted to be either a warning 
of that other, or a furniſhing the court 
with parties ſufficient to determine the 
cauſe. 


* 


which taking its riſe in the Pyrenean 
mountains, runs north-weſt by the city 
of Tholouſe, divides the provinces of 
Guienne and Gaſcony, and viſiting the 
city of. Bourdeaux, falls into the bay ot 
Biſcay, about ſixty miles below that city. 
It has allo a communication with the 
Mediterranean, by means of the royal 
canal of Lewis XIV. 

The tide flows up this river twenty mile; 
above Bourdeaux. 

GAROSMUS, in botany, a name by 
which ſtinking orach is ſometimics 
called. 

GARRISON, in the art of war, a body of 
forces, diſpoſed in a fortreſs, to defend it 
againſt the enemy, or to keep the in- 
habitants in ſubjection ; or even to be 
ſubſiſted during the winter ſeaſon : hence, 
garriſon and winter-quarters are ſome- 

times uſed indifferently, for the ſame 
thing; and ſometimes they denote dif- 
ferent things. In the latter caſe, a gar- 
riſon is a place wherein forces are main- 
tained to ſecure it; and where they keep 
regular guard, as a frontier town, a ci. 
tadel, caſtle, tower, Cc. The garriſon 
ſhould always be ſtronger than the 
townlmen. 
Winter-quarters fignify a place where a 
number of forces are laid up in the 
winter ſeaſon, without keeping the regu- 
lar guard, See WINTER-QUARTERS, 

GARRISON=TOWN, a ſtrong place in which 
troops are quartered, and do duty, for 
the ſecurity thereof, keeping ſtrong 
guards at each port, and a main guard in 
the market- place. 

GakRIsox, in geography, a tewn of 
Ireland, in the county of Fermanagh, 
and province of Ulſter : wet: long. 8? 
20, and north lat. 54* 16”. 

GARRULUS, in ornithology, a bird called 
in the engliſh the roller. See RoLLFR. 

GARSTANG, a market-town of Lan- 
caſhire, ten miles north of Preſton. - 

GARTER, a ligature for tying up the 
ſtocking ; but particularly uſed for the 
badge of a noble order of knights, hence 
denominated the 8 

Order of the Gar ER, a military order of 
knighthood, the moſt noble and antient 
of any lay-order in the world, inſtituted 
by king Edward III. This order con- 
lifts of twenty-ſix knights- companions, 

enerally princes and peers, whereof the 
— of England is the ſovereign, or 
chief, They are a — 


or cor pa- 
ration, having a great and 


ttle ſeal. 
Their 
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Their officers are a prelate, chancellor, 
regiſter, king at arms, and uſher of the 
black rod. They have alſo a dean with 
twelve canons, and petty canons, vergers, 
d twenty-ſix nſioners, or poor 
knights. Tl he eile is the head. This 
office is veſted in the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and has ever been ſo. Next to 
the prelate is the chancellor, which office 
is veſted in the biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
keeps the ſeals, c. The next is the 
regiſter, who by his oath is to enter upon 
the regiſtry, the ſcrutinies, elections, 
nalties, and other a&s of the order, 
with all fidelity, The fourth officer is 
arter, and king at arms, being two di- 
fin offices united in one perſon, Garter 
carries the rod and ſcepter at the feaſt of 
St. George, the protector of this order, 
when the ſovereign is preſent. He no- 
tifies the elections of new knights, at - 
tends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, 
carries the garter to the foreign princes, 
Sc. He is the principal officer within 
the college of arms, and chief of the 
heralds. See KING at arms. 
All theſe officers, except the prelate, have 
fees and penſions. The college of the 
order is ſeated in the cattle of Windlor, 
with the chapel of St. George, and the 
. erected by the founder 
ſor that purpoſe. The habit and enſign 
of the order are a garter, mantle, cap, 
george, and collar. The four firſt were 
aſſigned the knights companions by the 
founder ; and the george and collar b 
Henry VIII. The garter (lee plate CXIT. 
fig. 1.n® 1,) challenges preheminenceover 
all the other parts of the dreſs, by reaſon 
that from it the noble order is denomi- 
nated ; that it is the firſt part of the 
habit preſented to foreign princes, and 
abſent knights, who, and all other 
knights elect, are therewith firſt adorned; 
and it is of ſo great honour and grandeur, 
that by the bare inveſtiture with this 
noble enſign, the knights are eſteemed 
companions of the greateſt military 
order in the world, It is worn on the 
left leg between the knee and calf, and 
is enamelled with this motto, HONI SOIT 
QVI MAL Y PENSE ; i. &. © ſhame to 
« him that thinks evil hereof.” The 
meaning of which is, that king Edward 
having laid claim to the kingdom of 
France, retorted ſhame and defiance upon 
bim that ſhould dare to think amiſs of 
the juſt enterprize he had undertaken, 
for recovering his lawſul right to that 
crown, ant that the bravery of thoſe 
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knights whom he had elected into this 


order, was ſuch as would enable him 


to maintain the quarrel againſt thoſe that 


thought ill of it. 
The mantle (ibid. no 2.) is the chief 
of thoſe veſtments made uſe of upon 
all ſolemn occaſions. The colour of 
the mantle is by the ſtatutes appointed 
to he blue. The length of the train of 
the mantle only diſtinguiſhes the ſoverei 
from the knights companions. To the 
collar of the mantle 1s fixed a pair of 
long ſtrings, antiently wove with blue 
filk only, but now twiſted round, and 
made of Venice gold and filk, of the 
calour of the robe, with knobs, or but- 
tons, and taſſels at the end. The left 
ſhoulder of the mantle has from the in- 
ſtitution been adorned with a large 
garter, with the device HON1 soir, Sc. 
within this is the croſs of the order, 
which was ordained to be worn at all 
times by king Charles I. At length the 
ſtar was introduced, being a ſort of croſs 
irradiated with beams of ſilver. (ibid. 
ns 3. 
The collar (ibid. n? 4.) is appointed 
to be compoled of pieces of gold in 
faſhion of garters, the ground enamelled 
blue, and the metto gold. See COLLAR, 
The manner of 4 a knight com- 
panion into this moſt noble order, and 
the ceremonies of inveſtiture, are as fol- 
low. When the fovereign deſigns to 
elect a companion of the garter, the 
chancellor belonging to this order draws 
up the letters, which paſſing both under 
the ſovereign's ſign manual and fignet 
of the order, are ſent to the perſon by 
garter principal king at arms, and are 
in this manner, or to the ſame effect. 
«© We, with the companions of our moſt 
© noble order of the garter, aſſembled 
in chapter, holden this preſent day at 
our caltle at Windſor, conſiderin 
„the vutuous fidelity you have ſhewn, 
and the honourable exploits you have 
done in onr ſervice, by vindicating 
and maintaining our right, &c. have 
elected and choſen you one of the 
„ companions of our order. Therefore, 
we require you to make your ſpeedy 
repair unto us, to receive the enſigns, 
«© thereof, and be ready for your in- 
* ſtallation upon the — day of this 
«« preſent month, Sc.“ 
The garter, which is of blue velvet 
bordered with fine gold wire, having 
commonly the letters of the motto of 
the _ is, at the time of election, 
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buckled upon the left leg, by two of 


» the -fenior companions, who receive it 
from the ſovereign, to whom it was pre- 


{ſented upon a velvet cuſhion by garter 
king at arms, wich the utual reverence, 


Frhilſt the chancellor reads the following 
admonition, enjoined by the ſtatutes. 


% To the honour of God omnipotent, 
« and in memorial of the blefſed martyr 
66 St. George, tye about thy leg, tor 
& thy renown, this noble garter; wear 


it as the ſymbol of the moſt illuſtrious 
order, never to be forgotten, or laid 
„ aſide; that thereby thou mayſt be 


4 


** 


admoniſhed to be courageous, and 
4% having undertaken a juſt war in 
«which thou ſhalt be engaged, thou 


* 


„ mayſt ſtand firm, valiantly fight, and 


4 ſucceſſively conquer.“ 

- The princely garter being thus buckled 
. on, and the words of its ſignification 
. pronounced, the knight elect is brought 


before the ſovereign, who puts about his 


neck, kneeling, a ſky coloured ribbon, 
(ibid. nꝰ 5.) whereunto is appendant, 


wrought in gold within the garter, the 
image of St. George on horſeback, with 


his word drawn, - encountering with 
the dragon. In the mean time, the 


chancellor reads the following admonition: 


„Wear this ribbon about thy neck, 


* 


« adorned with the image of the bleſſed 
% martyr and ſoldier of Chriſt, St. 


. * George, by whole imitation provoked, 


thou mayſt ſo overpaſs both proſperous 
% and adverſe adventures, that having 
« ſtoutly vanquiſhed thy enemies both 
% of body and ſoul, thou mayeſt not 


- «« only receive the praiſe of this tranſient 
ce combat, but be crowned with the 


„ palm of eternal victory.“ 
Then the knight elected kiſſes the ſo- 


vereign's hand, thanks his majefly for 
the great honour done him, riſes up, and 


* ſalutes all the companions (everally, who 
return their congratulations. N“ 2. 


ibid. exhibits a view of a knight of 


+ the garter in the habit of this order. 
Since the inſtitution of this order, there 


have been eight emperors, and twenty- 
eight kings, beſides numerous ſovereign 


. princes enrolled as companions thereot, 
Its origin is ſomewhat difterently related: 


1 * 


the common account is, that it was 
erected in honour of a garter of the 
counteſs of Saliſbury, which ſhe dropped 
dancing with king Edward, and which 
that prince picked up; but our beſt an- 


- tiquaries think it was inſtituted on ac- 


count of the victory over the French at 


Creſſy, where the king ordered bis 
garter to be diſplayed as a ſignal of the 
battle, | 

GARTH, ſignifies a little cloſe, or back. 
hde, in the north of England; alſo à 
wear. See the article WEAR. 

GARTHMAN, a term formerly uſed for 
a fiſher-man. 

GARUM, among phyſicians, denotes the 
brine, or pickle, wherein anchovies, 
herrings, Cc. are preſerved. See the 
article P1CKLE, * 

GARYOPHYLLUS, or CaryYornyi.- 
Lus, in botany, &c. See the article Ca. 
RYOPHYLLUS. 

GAS, among chemiſts, a term made u{ 

of by Helmont, to ſignify, in general, a 
ſpirit incapable of coagulation, ſuch as 
mound rom fermented wine. 

n particular, it has various ſignifications; 
thus, gas vitale, is the ſpirit of our lil, 
the light and the balſam, which preſerves 
from corruption. The gas pingue ſul. 
hureum 1s what is ſuddenly mortal, he. 
ing lethiferous exhalations ariling prin. 
cipally in caves and mines. Gas ſul- 
phuris, the gas 'or be of ſulphur, i; 
made by burning ſulphur under a glas 
bell ſet over a veſſel of water, till the 
water is ſufficiently impregnated with the 
ſulphur. The gas ſykeeffre is that in- 
viſible and incoercible ſpirit which ariſes 
from vegetable juices under fermen- 
tation. Helmont makes ſeveral othcr 
diſtinctions of gas; as the gas ventoſum, 
which is mere air; the gas ſiccum, 
which is ſublimate de flatibus; the gss 
ſalium, and the gas fructuum, which ac 
mere elementary water. 

GASE-novunD, or GAZE-HOUND. Sce 
the article GazE-HO UND. 

GA SCOIN, or GaAsc ole, denotes the 
hinder thigh of a horſe, which begins at 
the ſtifle, and reaches to the ply or bend- 
ing of the ham. | 

GASCONY, the moſt ſouth-weſt province 

of France, bounded by Guienne, on the 
north; by Languedoc, on the eaſt ; by 
the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from 
Spain, on the ſouth ; and by the bay ot 
Biſcay on the weſt. 
The inhabitants of this province are re- 
markable for vaunting and pretending to 
improbabilities; whence che ike pretence, 
in others, is called a gaſconade. 

GASKOIN, or GAsCO1N. See Gascoix. 

GASSENHOVEN, or GUTZEXNHOVEx, 
a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
fifteen miles eaſt of Louvain ; eaſt long. 
5?, and north lat, 5055 
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GASTALDUS, or Cas rat pus, an offi- 
cer antiently entertained in the courts of 
divers princes. 
The gaſtaldus was what in Italy and 
Spain is now called major domo, or the 
maſter or ſteward of an houſhold. The 
aſtaldus was a comes or count, which 
thews his office to have been very con- 
ſiderable. 
In the laws of Italy we ſometimes met 
with a gaſtaldus in the ſenſe of a car- 
rier, and ſometimes as an eccleſiaſtical 
officer. h 
GASTEROSTEUS, in ichthyology, a 
genus of acanthopterygious fiſhes, di- 
Kincuithed by having only three ſmall 
bones in the branchioſtege membrane, 
and the belly almoſt entirely covered with 
oblong bony laminz. 
To this genus belong the common 
ſtickle-back, the leſſer ſhckle-back, and 
the great ſtickle-bacx. See the article 
STICKLE-BACK., 
GAST-HOUND, or GAZE-HOUND, See 
the article GazE-HOUND, 
GASTRO-EPIPLOIC vein, a vein that 
opens into the vena portæ. See VEIN, 
GASTRIC, in general, ſomething belong- 
ing to the ſtomach, See STOMACH. 
GASTRIC JUICE, gaftlricus ſuccus, among 
phyſicians, a thin, pellucid, ſpumous, 
and faltiſh liquor, which continually di- 
ſtills from the glands of the ſtomach, for 
the dilution of the food. See Foop. 
GASTRIC VESSELS, in anatomy, the ar- 
teries and veins of the ſtomach. See the 
articles ARTERY and VEIN. 
GASTRILOQUUS, the ſame with ven- 
triloquus. See VENTRILOQUUS. 
GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, the 
name of two thick, pretty broad, and ob- 
long mulcles, which form a great part of 
what is called the calf of the leg. They 
are ſituated laterally with reſpect to each 
other, under the poples. 
GASTROCNEMIVUS is allo the name of 
one of the extenſor- muſcles of the foot. 
GASTROMANCY, yarpwarrua, a me- 
thod of divination by water, practiſed 
by the antient Greeks in the following 
manner. They filled certain round 
glaſſes with fair water, about which 
they placed lighted torches: then invoked 
a demon, praying in a low, murmuring 
voice, and propoſed: the queltion to be 
ſolved. A halle and unpolluted boy, or 
a woman big-with child, was appointed 
to obſerve with great care and exactnels, 
all the alteration in the glaſſes; at the 
ſame time deſiring, beſeeching, and com- 
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manding an anſwer ; which, at lengths 
the daemon uſed to return by images in 
the glaſſes; which, by reflexion from the 
water, repreſented what ſhould come 
to pals. : 

GASTRORAPHY, yreptp:pia, in ſur- 
gery, the operation of ſowing up wounds 
of the abdomen. See ABDOMEN. 
There are two caſes in which this ope- 
ration is abſolutely neceſſary ; the firſt 
is, where the wound is fo large, that 
there is no poſſibility of retaining the 
inteſtines by any other method ; for as 
tiie inteſtines are continually puſhed for- 
ward in the act of inſpiration, by the 
action of the diaphragm and the abdo- 
men, the falling down of the inteſtines 
in this caſe is unavoidable, and therefore 
the operation is neceſſary, The other is 
in large tranſverſe wounds of the abdo- 
men, where the muſcles are divided, but 
the peritonzum is not concerned, 

In wounds of the abdomen the chief 
inquiry is, whether the omentum or in- 
teltines are let out. It none of theſe 
have burſt through the wound, the lips 
of the wound muſt be kept as cloſe to- 
gether as poſſible with the hands, and 
the patient kept with his head lying 
downwards, till the wound is ſufficiently 
ſecured from letting out the contents of 
the abdomen, But when the inteſtines 
are already fallen out, they muſt be re- 
turned with the greatelt expedition, Jeit 
they ſhould receive any injuries from the 
external air. It is firſt to be examined, 
however, whether they have received 
any wound, or not ; and whether they 
preſerve their natural warmth and colour: 
tor where they are cold, livid, dry, or 
wounded, they are not to he returned 
ſuddenly, but fomented with warm milk 
and water, or wraped up for ſome time 
in the cawl of ſome animal newly killed, 
till they have in ſome degree recovered 
their natural heat and colour. 
You will eaſily perceive, that there is 
ſome hurt in the inteſtines, though the 
wound does not immediately appear, if 
there is a more than ordinary flaccidity 
in them ; in which caſe, the reſt of the 
inteſtines mult be pulled gently forward 
till you find the wound, See the article 
INTESTINES. 
It nothing of this ſort is the eaſe, but 
the inteſtines are in their natural ſtate 
and condition, they mult be inſtantly re- 
turned in the following manner. The 
patient being placed in a ſupine poſture, 
and laid on that fide that is oppoſite to 
8P2 the 
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the wound, the inteſtine muſt be return- 
ed by the aperture of the wound, with 
the two fore fingers ; taking care never 
to take off one finger, till the other is on 
the gut. The patient is all the while to 
hold his breath, and the lips of the wound 
muſt be then brought together. If the 
inteſtines have been forced through a 
ſmall wound, and are afterwards ſo di- 
ſtended with wind, that they cannot eaſily 
be returned, it is neceſſary to pull the in- 
teſtine gently forward, that more of it 
may come out, and the wind take up 
Jeſs room in any one part. An aſſiſtant 
ſhould then gently dilate the wound as 
far as may be, either with his hand, or 
with two hooks fixed in the internal 
membrane, while the ſurgeon returns 
the inteſtines. When this is done, the 
wound muſt be ſecured firſt with the 
hand, and then with the proper dreſ- 
ſings; and, in this caſe, the ſurgeon 
may avoid the uſe of this painful ope- 
ration. But if the wound is ſo narrow, that 
the gut can neither be reduced nor pulled 
forward, the aperture muſt be enlarged 
with the knife. 

The operation of gaſtroraphy, when 
found neceſſary, may be performed in 
the following manner; firſt paſs a ſtron 
double, or quadruple thread well — 
through too crooked needles, and with 
theſe ſtitch up both ends of the wound, 
beginning at one end with the oper lip 
of the wound, paſſing the needle thro' 
the peritonzum, muſcles of the abdomen, 
and the common integuments, from 
within outwards, leaving only the bread. h 
of a thumb between the ſtitches, and the 
mouth of the wound, obſerving the ſame 
method in paſſing the other needle thro' 
the lower lip; and, while you are paſſing 
the needle with one hand, it will be 
proper to ſupport the lips of the wound 
with the other, to prevent the inteſtines 
from being wounded. In a wound of 
two fingers-breadth, one ſtitch in the 
middle will be ſufticient ; but in larger 
wounds the ſtitches muſt he repeated in 
proportion to their ſize, leaving a thumb's 
breadth between cach of the iutures, the 
extremitics of the thread are to be leſt 
hanging down on each fide ; and when 
the tuture is finiſhed, while an aſſiſtant 
holds the lips of the wound together, 
thete ends are to be tied in knots, in the 
following manner. Both ends of the 
threads are to be taken up, and to be 
tied in a double knot, paſſing a ſmall 
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bolſter between the two knots, to re- 
vent the ſkin from being hurt. Where 
there are more ſutures than one, yon 
muſt begin at the upper part of the 
wound, tying them down in order ; that 
before the Ja is tied, a ſoft tent of the 
ſize of a finger, with a thread faſtened 
to the end of it, may he introduced into 
the lower part of the wound. This tent 
will keep a paſſage open for the evacy. 
ation of grumous blood, or matter, 
which may be collected in the cavity of 
the abdomen. The wound, when all 
this is done, muſt be anointed with ſome 
vulnerary balſam, and covered with 
3 of lint, a ſticking plaſter, and 

olſters, ſecuring all with the ſcapulary 
bandage. 

GASTROTOMY, yagpdeus, in ſurgery, 
the cutting open the abdomen and uterus, 
as in the cæſarian ſection. See the ar- 
ticle CASARIAN. 

GATE, in architecture, a large door, lead- 
ing, or giving entrance into a city, 
town, caſtle, palace, or other conſiderable 
building : or a place giving paſlage to 
perſons, horſes, coaches, or waggons, &c. 
As to their proportion, the principal 
gates for entrance through which coach- 
es and waggons are to paſs, ought 
never to be leſs than ſeven feet in breadth, 
nor more than twelve, which laſt di- 
menſion is fit only for —_ buildings. 
The height of a gate is to be 1 + of the 
breadth, and ſomewhat more ; but as 
for common gates in inns, under which 
waggons go loaded with hay, ſtraw, &c. 
the height of them may he twice their 
breadth. 

Paled GaTEs, ſuch as are ſet up in fences 
for ſhuting up the paſſages into fields, and 
other incloſures. 

Theſe are of two forts, either of fawed 
or cleſt timber. 

Opening of the GATES in aſtrology. See the 
article OPENING. 

GATE, in the manege, the going or pace 
of a horſe. 

GATE of the ſea, or SEA-GATE, in the ſea- 
language. W hen two ſhips are aboard one 
another, by means of a wave or billow, 
it is uſual to ſay they are aboard one 
another in a * * 

GATE, in geography, 2 chain of moun- 
tains that run through the middle of the 
hither Peninſula of India, from ſouth to 
north, 

GATHER, in the ſea-language, is ſaid 
of a ſhip that gets the wind of another. 

GATTON 


G AV 


GATTON, a borough town of Surry, 
ſixteen miles ſouth of London, which 
ſends two members to parliament. 

GAVALI, a name by which bdellium is 
ſometimes called. See BoELLIun. 

GAVEL, or GABLE, among builders. 
See the article GABLE. 

GAVELET, in law, an antient and 
ſpecial ceſſavit uſed in Kent, where the 
cuſtom of gavel-kind continues, by 
which the tenant, if he withdraws his 


rent and ſervices due to the lord, forfeits 


his lands and tenements. 
In reſpe& to this gavelet the lord was 
to ſeek by award of his court from three 
weeks to three weeks, to find ſome di- 
ſtreſs upon the lands, until the fourth 
court; and if in that time he could find 
no diſtreſs on the premiſes whereby he 
might have juſtice of his tenant ; then, 
at the fourth court, it was awarded, 
that the lord ſhould take the lands, &c. 
into his hands, in the name of a diſtreſs, 
and keep it a year and a day without 
manuring, in which ſpace of time, if 
the tenant did not come and pay his 
arrearages, and make the lord amends, 
then the lord was to go to the next 
county-court with his witneſſes of his 
own court, and pronounce there the 
roceſs ; after which, by the award of 
is court, he became intitled to enter and 
manure thoſe lands or tenements as his 
own. And if the tenant wanted to re- 
enjoy his lands, Cc. as he did before, 
he was then obliged to make agreement 
with the lord for the lame. 

GAVELET, in London, is a writ uſed in 

the huſtings, given to lords of rents in 
the city of London. 

GAVELKIND, a tenure or cuſtom be- 
longing to lands in the county of Kent, 
by which the lands of the father are, at 
his death, equally divided among all his 
ſons; or the land of a deceaſed bro- 
ther, in caſe he leaves no iſſue, among 
all the brethren, -This is by ſome called 
antient ſocage-tenure ; the cuſtom came 
from our ſaxon anceſtors, among whom 
the inheritance of lands did not deſcend 
to the eldeſt, but to all the ſons alike ; 
and the reaſon why it was retained in 
Kent is, becauſe the kentiſh men were 
not conquered by the Normans in the 
time of William I. 

The particular cuſtoms attending this 
tenure are, that the heir, at the age of 
fifteen, may give or ſell his lands in 
gavelkind ; and tho' the father is at- 
tainted of treaſon and felony, and ſuffers 
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death, the ſon ſhall inherit, A wiſe 
ſhall be endowed of a moiety of the 
gavelkind-lands, of which her huſband 
died ſeiſed, during her widowhood. 
Likewiſe a huſband may be tenant by 
curteſy of halt his wife's lands, without 
having any iſſue by her ; but if he 
marries again, not having iſſue, he for- 
feits his tenancy, 

GAVELMAN, a tenant liable to pay 
tribute. 

GAVELMED, che duty of mowing graſs, 
required by the lord of his cuſtomary 
tenants, 

GAVELCESTER, the ſame with Tol- 
ceſter. See the article TOLCESTER. 

GAVEREN, or WAVEREN, a town of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on the 
eaſt-bank of the river Scheld : eaſt long. 
30 35% north lat, 519. 

GAUGE, or Gack. See GAGE. 

GAUGE-LINE, on the gauging-rod. See 
the article GAUGING. 

GAUGE-POINT, of a folid meaſure, the 
diameter of a circle, whoſe area is equal 
to the ſolid content of the ſame meaſure. 

Thus, the ſolidity of a wine-gallon be- 
ing 231 cubic inches, if you conceive a 
circle to contain ſo many inches, the 
diameter of it will be 17. 15 and that 
will be the gauge-point of wine-meaſure. 
And an ale-gallon, containing 282 cubic 
inches, by the ſame rule, the gauge- 
pu for ale-meaſure will be found to 

19-15, After the ſame manner, may 
the gauge-point of any foreign meaſure 
be obtained; and = & hence may be 
drawn this conſequence, that when the 
diameter of a cylinder, in inches, is 
equal to the gauge-point of any meaſure, 
2 likewile in inches, every inch in 
ength thereof will contain an integer of 
the ſame meaſure, e. gr. in a cylinder 
whoſe diameter is 17.15 inches, eve 
inch in height contains one entire gallon 
in wine meaſure ; and in another, whoſe 
diameter 1s 18. 95 inches, every inch in 
length contains one ale-gallon. 

GAUGER, a king's officer, who is ap- 
pointed to examine all tuns, pipes, hog- 
ſheads, and barrels of wine, beer, ale, 
oil, honey, &c. and give them a mark 
of allowance, before they are ſold in any 

lace within the extent of his office. 

here are divers ſtatutes that mention 
this officer and his office; as by 27 Ed. 
III. c. S. all wins, &c. imported are to 
be gauged by fhe king's gaugers, or 
their deputies, otherwite they ſhall be 


forfeited, or their value; and on default 
| of 
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of the gauger, that he be not ready to do 
his office when required, or that he de- 
trauds in doing his office to the damage 
of the buyer or ſeller, he ſhall pay the 


party grieved his treble damage, loſe his 


office, be puniſhed by impriſonment, and 
be ranſomed at the king's will : and in 
eaſe leſs be found in the tun or pipe than 
onght to be, the value of as much as 
ſhall lack, ſhall be deducted in the pay- 


ment. 

Every gauger ſhall truly, within the li- 
mits Hie office, gauge all tuns, butts, 
pipes, tierces, puncheons, tertians, hog- 
ſheads, barrels, and rundlets; and mark 


on the head of every veſſel the contents, 


upon pain to forfeit to the party to whoſe 
uſe the wine, Sc. ſhall be fold, four times 
the value of that which the veſſel marked 
ſhall lack of his content : the ſame for- 
feiture ſhall be recovered by an origmal 
writ, Sc. and — perſon ſelling the 
wine, Sc. in the veſſel marked, ſhall al- 


low of the price, the value of the lack of 


gauge, or default of filling, upon pain 
of 

value, to be recovered with coſts as be- 
fore. No brewer ſhall put to ſale any 
beer or ale in veſſels brought from beyond 


© the ſea, within the city of London, or 


faburbs of the ſame, or within two miles 
compaſs without the ſuburbs, before the 
fame be gauged, and the true content of 


every fuch veſſel ſet upon the fame, by 
| te Fi 


he Fallon appointed for beer and ale, 
according to the ſtandard, by the maſter 
and wardens of the coopers of London. 


GAUGING, the art or act of meafuring 
the capacities or contents of all kinds of 
- veſſels, and determining the quantities 


of fluids or other matters contamed 
therein. 


The art of gavgh) is that branch of the 


mathematics called ftereometry, or the 
meaſuring of ſolids; becauſe the capaci- 
ties of all ſorts of veſſels uſed for n 

rical, 
tpheroidal, conical, Oc. are computed 
as though they were really ſolid bodies, 


and reduced thereby to ſome known cu- 


bie meaſure, as gallons, quarts, pints, 
Ec. The principal veſſels that come 
under its opefation are pipes, bartels, 
rundlets, and other caſks ; alſo backs, 
coolers, vats, Oc. 
The ſolid content of cubical, parallelo- 
ipedal, and priſimatical veſfels is eafily 
E in cubic inches, or the like, by 
multiplying the area of the baſe by the 


perpendicular height. And for cylindri- 
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cal veſſels, the ſame is found by multiply. 


ing the area of the bale by the perpèndi- 
cular altitude as before. See the articles 


| Cunt, PARALLELOPIPED, Se. 


Caſks of the uſual form of hogſheads, 
kilderkins, &c. may be conſidered as ſeg- 
ments of a ſpheroid cut off by two planes, 
perpendicular to the axis; which brings 
them to Oughtred's theorem for meaſur- 
ing ale and wine-caſks, which is thus : 
add twice the area of the circle at the 
bung, to the area of the circle of the head ; 
multiply the ſum by one third of the 
length of the caſk, the product is the con- 
tent of the veſſel in cubic inches. 

But for accuracy, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Caſ- 
well, and others, think that moſt of our 
caſks had better be conſidered as fruſtums 
of parabolic ſpindles, which are leſs than 
the fruſtums of ſpheroids of the ſame 
baſe and height, and give the capacity of 
veſſels nearer the truth than either Ought- 
red's method, which ſuppoſes them (phe- 
rods; or than that of multiplying the 
circles of the bung and head, into half 
the length of the caſk, which ſuppoſes 
them parabolic conoids z ot than that of 
Clavius, &c. who takes them for two 


truncated cones, which is fartheſt off of 
all. 


The common rule for all wine or ale- 


eaſks, is to take the diameters at the 
bung and at the head, by which you may 
find the area of the circle there ; then 
taking two thirds of the area of the circle 
at the bung, and one third of the area of 
the circle at the head, and adding them 
together into one ſum ; this ſum multi- 
plied by the internal length of the caſk, 
gives the content in ſolid inches; which 
are converted into gallons by dividing by 
282 for ale, and 231 for wine-gallons. 
But gauging, as now pratiſed. is chief- 
ly done by means of inſtruments called 
gauging-rods or rulers, which do the þu- 
ineſs as once, and anſwers the queſtion 
without ſo much calculation, which is no 
inconſiderable addition both to the eaſe 
and diſpatch of the work, though it is 
not ſo much to be depended on. 
The methods of gauging which are moſt- 
ly uſed, is by the four-foot gauging- 
rod and Everard's fliding ruler : the de- 
ſcription and uſes of both are as follows : 
2 GUAGING-ROD (plate Cxl. 


hg. 5.) is uſually made of box, and con- 
kit of four rules, each a foot long, and 
about three eighths of an inch fquare, 
joined together by three braſs-joints ; by 
which means the rod is rendered ay 
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long when the four rules are opened, and 
but one foot when all are folded together. 
On the firſt face of this rod, marked 4, 
are placed two diagonal lines, one tor 
beer and the other tor wine; by means 
of which the content of any common vel- 
ſel in beer or wine- gallous, may be rea- 
dily found, by putting the braſed. end of 
the gauging- rod into the bung- hole of 
the caſk, with the diagonal lines up- 
wards, and thruſt this braſed end to the 
meeting of the head and ſtaves ; then 
with chalk make a mark at the middle of 
the bung hole of the veſſel, and allo on 
the diagonal lines of the rod, right againſt 
or over one another, when the braſed 
end is thruſt home to the head and ſtaves; 
then turn the gauging-rod to the other 
end of the veſſel, and thruſt thie braſed 
end home to the end as before. Laſtly, 
ſee if the mark made on the gauging-rod, 
come even with the mak made on the 
bung hole, when the rod was thruſt to 
the other end; which if it be, the mark 
made on the diagonal lines, will, on the 
ſame lines, ſhew the whole content of the 
caſk in beer or wine-gallons. If the 
mark made on the bung Hole be not right 
againſt that made on the rod, when you 
put it the other way, then right againſt 
the mark made on the bung-hole, make 
another on the diagonal lines; and the 
diviſion on the diagonal line, between the 
two chalks, will ſhew the whole content 
of the veſſel in beer or wine-gallons. 
Thus, e. gr. if the diagonal line of a 
veſſel be 28,4 inches, its content in beer- 
gallons will be ncarly 51, and in wine- 
gallons 62. 

If a veſſel be open, as a half barrel, tun, 
or copper, and the meaſure from the mid- 
dle on one fide to the head and ftaves be 
38 inches, the diagonal line gives 122 
beer-gallons; half of which, wiz. 61, 
is the content of the halt tub. 

If you have a large veſſel, as a tun or 


copper, and the diagonal line taken by a 


long rule he 7o inches; then every inch 
at the beginning-end of the diagonal line 
call ro inches: thus 10 inches become 
100 inches; and every tenth of a gallon 
call 100 gallons 3 and every whole gal- 
lon call vo gallons. 


On tle ſecond tace, 5, are a line of inches 


and the gauge-line, which is a line ex- 

preſſing the areas of circles (whoſe dia- 

meters are the correſpondent inches)in ale- 

gallons : at the beginning is wrote Ale- 

area. Thus, to find the content of any 

cylindrical veſſel in ale-gallons ; feek the 
1 
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diameter of the veſſel in inches, and juſt 
againſt it, on the gauge-line, is the 
quantity of ale · gallons contained at one 
inch deep ; this multiplied by the length 
of the cylinder, will give its contents in 
ale-gallons. 
On the third face, 6, are three ſcales of 
lines ; the firſt, at the end of which is 
written Hog ſbead, is for finding how ma- 
ny gallons there are in a hogſhead, when 
it is not full, lying with its axis paratlel 
to the horizon. The ſecond line, at the 
end of which is written B. L. is for the 
ſame purpoſe. The third is to find how 
much liquor is wanting to fill up a butt, 
when it is ſtanding ; at the end of it is 
wrote B. S. ſignifying, butt landing. 
Half way the fourth face of the guaging- 
rod, 7, there are three ſcales of lines, to 
find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, and 
barrel, lying with their areas parallel to 
the horizon. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
the letters F. K. B. ſignifying a firkin, 
kilderkin, and barrel. 
The uſe of the lines on the two laſt ſaces 
is very eaſy; you have only to put it 
downright into the bung-hole to the op- 
p_ | if the veſlol, you want to 
now the quantity of ale-gallons con- 
tained therein, be lying : and then where 
the ſurface of the liquor cuts any one of 
the lines appropriated to that veſſel, will 
be the number required, 


Everard ®fliding-rule is principally uſed in 


gauging, being ordinarily made of, box, 
a foot long, ananch broad, and x inch 
thick, with two ſmall ſcales to ſlide in it, 
which may be drawn out, one towards the 
right hand, and the other towards the 
lett, till the whole be 3 feet long. See 
plate CXII. 

The principal lines on the inſtrument are 
thoſe commonly known by the name of 
Gunter's line, or Line of numbers, which 
are here diſtinguiſhed one from another by 
certain letters, ſet at the end of the lines, 
towards the right hand: thus the lines 
D are each of them one ſingle line of 
numbers, beginning at the — of the rule 
towards the left hand, and from thence 
continued to the other end. The lines 
A, B, and C, are called double num- 
bers, each being two lines or radiuſes of 
numbers; the line E is called triple num- 
bers, being three radiuſes of numbers: 
this triple line is equal in length to the 
double lines, and all to the ſingle line ; for 
all the five begin and end at the ſame point. 
On the line A are four braſs center- pins, 
two in each radius; one in each of 
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which is marked M B. to ſignify that 


the number it is ſet againſt, 21 50. 42, is 
- the cubic inches in a malt-buſhel. The 


other two are marked with A. to ſignify 


that the numbers they are ſet againſt, 


282, are the cubic inches in an ale-gallon. 
Cloſe to the figure 7, in the firſt radius 
on the ſame line, is a dot marked /i. 
ſet exactly over .707, denoting .707 to 
be the fide of a ſquare inſcribed in a 
circle, whoſe diameter is unity. Cloſe to 
9 is another dot, marked / #. ſet over 
+$86, which is the ſide of a ſquare, equal 
to the area of a circle, whoſe diameter is 
unity. Another dot nigh W, is ſet over 
231, the cubic inches in a wine-gallon ; 
and another near C, is ſet over 3.141592, 


the circumference of a circle, whoſe dia- 


meter is unity. The line marked MD. to 
ſignify malt · depth, is no more than a line 
—— in a reverſe order, the number 
1 being ſet directly againſt M. B. on the 


_ firſt radius, and is of exceeding great uſe 


in caſting up of malt-gauges. 

On the ine D. there — — center - pins, 
the firſt, marked W G. is the gauge - 
point of a wine - gallon, i. e. the diameter 
of a cylinder whoſe height is 1 inch, and 
content 2431 cubic inches, or a wine-gallon, 


. which is 17.15 inches. The ſecond center- 


pin, marked AG. ſtands at the gauge- 
point for an ale-gallon, Which is 18.95 
inches. The third, M S. ſtands at 
46.3, the ſide of a ſquare, whoſe con- 
tent is equal to the inches of a ſolid 
buſhel. The fourth, MR. is the gauge- 
oint for a malt-buſhel, which is 52.32 


inches. The two lines of ſegments are 


each numbered from x, 2, Sc. to 100: 
the firſt 1s for ang the ullage of a caſk 


taken as the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, 
lying with its axis parallel to the horizon: 


and the ſecond for finding the ullage of 
a caſł ſtanding. 


Again, on one of the narrow ſides, noted 


e, are, 1, a line of inches, numbered 
I, 2, 3, Cc. to 12, each ſubdivided in- 


to 10 equal parts. 29. A line, by which, 


with that of inches, we find a mean dia- 


meter for a caſk, in the figure of a middle 


fruſtum of aſpheroid. 3%. A line for find- 
ing the mean diameter of a caſk in the fi- 


2 pare of the middle fruſtum of a parabo- 
lic 


ſpindle, which gaugers call the ſecond 


variety of caſks. 4. One for the third 
variety, which is of a caſk in the figure 


of two parabolic conoids abutting on a 


common baſe. 


On the other narrow face, marked . are, 
19, A foot, divided into 100 equal parts, 
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marked F M. 2%. A Tine of inches 

noted I M. 32. A line FC. for finding 
the mean diameter of the fourth variety of 
caſks, which is the middle fruſtum of two 
cones, abutting on a common baſe. 

On the backſide of the ſliding- piece is a 
line of inches from 13 to 36, when the 
two pieces are put endwiſe ; and againſt 
that, the correſpondent gallons, or hun- 


- dred parts, that any ſmall or like open 


veſſel, from 13 to 36 inches diameter, 
will contain at one inch deep. 


The uſes of the fliding-rule in ſome parts of 


arithmetic. 

Problem I. Having two numbers given, 
to find a third geometrically proportional 
unto them; and to three, a fourth; and 
to four, a fifth, Cc. 

Find one of the numbers given, upon the 
line B, and ſet it againſt the other given 
number, on the line A; then find the lame 
number on B (which was laft counted) 
upon A; and againſt this third upon B, 
is the fourth on A. In like manner, againſt 
the fourth on B, you have the fifth on 
A, Se. 

Example. Let it be required to find a 
third proportional to theſe two numbers, 
2 and 4, which may bear the ſame pro- 
tion to 4, that 4 does to 2 

Draw out the ſliding- rod, till 2 upon B 
ſtand againſt 4 upon A; then againſt 4 
upon B, is 8 (the third proportional) 
upon A; and againſt this third (wiz. 
8) upon B, is 16 upon A, which is the 
fourth proportional, Sc. Contrariwiſe, 
if it were required to find a third propor- 
tional to the ſame numbers, 2 and 4, 


which may bear the ſame proportion to 


2, that 2 bears to 4? Set 4 in the ſecond 
radius upon A, to 2 upon B; then againſt 
2 upon A (towards the left hand) is 1, 
the third proportional; and againſt 1 up- 
on A, is . , the fourth upon B: alſo 
againſt this fourth upon A, is .25, the 
fitth proportional on B, Sc. 

Problem II. One number being given 
to be multiplied by another, to find the 
product. In multiplication, either of 
whole numbers, mixed or decimal frac- 
tions, the proportion is, 

As 1: the multiplicator: : the multipli- 
cand: the product. | 
Example, Let it be required to multi- 
ply 6 by 4. The proportion then is as 
1: 4:6: 24. Therefore ſet x upon 
the line B, to 4 upon the line A; then 
againſt 6 upon B, is 24, the produt 
fought, upon A. 
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problem III. One number being given 
to be divided by another, to find the quo- 
tient. In diviſion, both of whole num- 
bers and mixed, the proportion 18, as the 
diviſor is to 1, ſo is the dividend to the 
quotient. 

Example. Let it be required to divide 
24 by 4, the proportion is, as 4:1:: 
24:6, Therefore ſet 4 upon B, to 1 
upon A; and then againit a4 upon B, is 
6 upon A, which is the quotient tought. 
Problem IV. Three numbers being given, 
to find a fourth in direct proportion. 
Rule, Set the firſt number given upon B, 
to the ſecond upon A, and then againſt 
the third number given upon B, is the 
fourth number ſought upon A. 
Example. If 8 quarters of malt will 
make 20 barrels of ſmall beer, how ma- 
ny barrels of ſuch beer will; 22 quarters 
make ? 

Set $ upon B, to 20 upon A; and then 
againſt 22 upon B, is 55 upeu A; and 
ſo many barrels will 22 quarters make, 
Problem V. To three numbers given, to 
find a fourth in an inverſed proportion. 
Rule. Set the third number upon A, to 
the firſt (being of the ſame denomination) 
upon B; and then againſt the ſecond 
number upon A, you have the fourth 
upon B. 

Example. If 8 men do any piece of 
work in 9 days, in how many days can 
1: men do the ſame work? 

Set 12 upon A, to 8 upon B; then 
againſt 9 upon A, is 6 upon B, which 
is the antwer. For 12 men may do the 
{ame work in 6 days, which 8 men will 
do in 9 days. 

Problem VI. Betwixt two numbers given 
to find a mean geometrical proportional, 
Rule. Set one of the numbers given up- 
on C, to the ſame number upon D; and 
then againtt the other given upon C, is 
the geometrical mean ſought upon D. 
Example. Let the numbers given be 50 
and 72, to find a geometrical mean, &c. 
Set 50 upon C, to 50 upon D; and then 
againſt 72 upon C, is 60 upon D; io 
60 is the geometrical mean betwixt 50 
and 72. Or thus, ſet 72 upon C, to 
72 upon D; and then 3 50 upon 
C, is 60 upon D, tlie mean as before. 
To find the ſquare or cube roots of any 
number, let the lines C and D for the 
firſt, and D and E for the ſecond, be 
applied to one another, ſo that 10 at the 
end of D be even with 10 at the end of 
C; and 10 at the end of D be even with 
Io at the end of E; the lines in this caſe 
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are lixe a table, ſhewing the ſquare or 
cube roots of any number by intpeCtion z 
ſor againſt any number upon C, you 
have the ſquare root thereof upon D; 
and againſt any number upon E, you have 
the cube root thereof upon D: & e contra. 


The uſe of the rule in meaſuring ſuperſicies: 


and firft of a circle. 

Problem i. The diameter or circumfe- 
1ence of a circle, either being given, to 
find the other, The circumference of 
that circle whoſe diameter is unity, is 
3.141 5926536; but for practice, the four 
firſt figures are ſufficient; thereſore, as 
1: 3.1415: the diameter of any circle to 
its circumference. Ey the rule thus, ſet t 
on the line A, againſt 4.1415 on B; then 
againit any diameter on the line A, you 
have the cixcumference on B: & e contra. 


f 20 | you have theſe 63.8510 
Againſt q 3? circumfe- — 
| 4 Fences N 
50 157.079 
Or contrari- } 20 : 6.366 
wile againſt ); you have 9.549 
3 > Ptheſedia- * 
theſe cir- 49 meters )3 3733 
cumferences { 59 13.915 


Problem II. The diameter of any circle 
being given, to find the area (or any part 
thereof) in inches, or in ale or wine- 
gallons. 1. For the whole area in inches, 
'The area of a circle is equa] to the pro- 
duct, or rectangle, of half the diameter 
into half the circumference; that is, if 
half the diameter be multiplied by half 
the circumference, the product will be 
the arca: thus, when the diameter is 1, 
the circumference is 3.1415, the half of 
which is 1.5707, which multiplied by 
half the diameter (viz. . 5) the product 
will be the area of that circle, whoſe dia- 
meter is 1, ViZ. 735358. 
The areas of all circles are in proportion 
one to another, as the ſquares of their 
diameters: therefore, as the ſquare of the 
diameter of any circle is to the area of 
that circle, ſo is the ſquare of the dia- 
meter of any other circle to the area 
thereof, Now as the ſquare of 1 is but 
1, is muſt be as 1: .785398$: : ſquare of 
the diameter of any circle to the area 
thereof. 80 . 785398 is a fixed multi- 
plicator; and if an unit with cyphers be 
divided by. 28 5398, the quotient will be 
1.27324, à fixed diviſor: and by either 
of thele numbers may the area of any 
circle be found, either by multiplication 
or diviſion. For if the ſquares of any 
diameter be multiplied or divided by th fe 
8 Q numbers 
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numbers, the product or quotient will 
be the area in inches, feet, or yards, ac- 
cording as the diameter was meaſured in 
inches, ſeet, Cc. : 

But with more expedition by the rule. 
Set 1 upon the line D, to . 785398 up- 
on C. Therule being thus ſet, the lines 
are like a table of circles, areas to all 
diameters ; for againſt any diameter up- 
on the line D, you have the area therect 
upon C. Thus if the diameter is 20, 
the area is 314.159; it it is 25, the area 
is 490.87 inches. And on the contrary 
if the area is 300, the diameter is 19. 543 
if 400, the diameter is 22.56 inches. 
The area in inches divided by 282, the 
cubic inches in an ale-gallon, or by 231 
for wine-gallons, gives the area for either 
— z or you may uſe any other 
diviſor, according to the meaſure you 
want. But without knowing the inches 
contained in any area, the area in gal- 
lons may be found thus: divide . 785398 
by 282. the quotient will be .0027851 
ale-gallons ; or by 231, if for wine- 
gallons, and it gives. 033999. Thele 
numbers are the areas of circles in ale 
and wine-gallons, whoſe diameters are 
13; and are fixed multiplicators for find- 


ing the area of all circles in either of 


theſe meaſures ; for if the ſquare of the 
diameter of any circle be multiplied by 
either of theſe numbers, the product is the 
area in ale or wine-gallons reſpectively. 
If you would effect this by diviſion, the 
ſeveral diviſors are thus found ; multiply 
the diviſor for finding the area in inches, 
VIZ. 1.27324, by 282, or 231, the pro- 
duds 4359.05 for ale-gallons, and 294.11 
for wine-gallons, are the diviſors ſought. 
And the ſquare of the diameter of any 
circle divided by one of theſe, gives the 
reſpective area. 

But the area of any circle may be more 
readily found by the help of fixed num- 
bers, called gauge- points; and theſe 
numbers are the diameters of thoſe circles 
whoſe content, at 1 inch deep, is equal 
to the reſpective gallon to which they be- 
long. They are the ſquare roots of the 
divitions laſt mentioned, that for A. G. 
13.95, for W. G. 17.15, on the rule: 
thus, ſet 18.95 (the gauge-point for 
ale-gallons) upon D, to 1 upon C; then 
againſt any diameter upon D, you have 
the area upon C. The like for wine- 
gallons, by the proper gauge-point. Note, 
when the area of any circle is ſought in 
ale-gallons, if the diameter be more than 


18.95 and leſs than 100, ſet the gauge - 
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point upon D, to 1 at the beginning of 
C. Or when the diameter is leis than the 
gauge-point, or more than 100, then ſet 
the gauge-point to 1, in the middle upon 
C. Laſtly, to find any part of the area, ſet 
the gauge-point to 4, or +, or any other 
yu of 1, then againſt the diameter you 
ave the like part of the area. 

From what has been ſaid, it will not be 
difficult to uſe the rule in gauging the 
areas of all right · lined figures; and when 
the area is found, the ſolidity is eaſily 
obtained, Thus, for example, the dis. 
meter, depth, and content of any cylin. 
drical tun, any two being given, to find 
the third. In this problem are three que- 
ſtions, all reſolved at once ſetting the 
rule: 1. By the depth and content to find 
the diameter. Example. Suppeſe the 
depth 40 inches, and the content 1880 
ale-gallons, what is the diameter ? 

Set 40, the depth, upon C, to the gauge- 
point upon D; then againft 1800, the 
content, upon C, is 127.1 inches, the 
diameter fought. 

2. By the diameter and content, to find 
the depth, without moving the 1ulc : {ay 


As 127.1, the diameter, D 
is to 1850, the content; \ 

ſo 1s the gauge-point 333 
to 40, the 2 C 


3+ By the depth and diameter, to find the 
content, the rule ſtanding as before: lay, 


As the gauge- point D 
is to 40, the depth k 
* ig Cy . upon 8 
01S 127.1, the diameter, D 
to 1800, the content, 5. 


Note, as a circle is the baſe of a cn. 
linder, fo a triangle, quadrangle, « 
any other plane ſuperficies, may repre- 
ſent the baſe of a priſm: for if there be 
planes erected perpendicularly upon the 
lines which encompaſs any ſuch ſuperk- 
cies, they will generate a ſolid, which 
may be called a priſm ; and the content 
of any ſuch ſolid is found by multiplying 
the area of the baſe by the altitude, or 
diſtance from one baſe to another. 


The uſe of the rule in GAUGING of malt. 


The duty upon malt is charged upon the 
buſhel, and ſo proportionably for greater 
or leſſer quantities. The buſhei here in- 
tended is the wincheſter-buſhel, which 
contains 2150.42 folid inches, but 2150 
will be near enough tor practice. 
If the area in inches, of any plane ſi- 
gure, be divided by 2150, the quotient 
ſhews the buſhels and parts of a buſhel, 
which ſuch a figure or veſſel contains at 
ouc 
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ene inch deep. Example. There is a 
ciſtern or vat, whoſe bale is a rectangu- 
lar parallelogram, the length is 72 inches, 
ard the breadth 48 inches, what is the 
arca, at 1 inch deep? Anſw. 1.607, 
that is, 1 buſhel and .607 thouſand parts 
of a buſhel. For 72 multiplied by 48, 
is 3456 ; and this divided by 21 50, gives 
1.607. But the area of any figure may 
be more readily found by the lines A and 
B, upon the rule : thus, as 2150 upon 
A, is to one of the ſides upon B; ſo is 
the other ſide upon A, to the area upon 
B: fo in the example abeve, ſet 21 50 
upon A, to 72 upon B; then againſt 
48 upon A, is 1.607 upon B. Or ſet 
2150 upon A, to 48 upon B; then againſt 
72 upon A, is 1.607 upon B. 

The area thus found, being multiplied 
by the mean depth in inches, gives the 
content of ſuch a ciſtern at that depth 
and fo for any quantity of malt upon 
the floor; but care muſt be taken in 
finding the mean depth of any quan- 
tity of malt, either in the ciſtern ar 
upon the floor, by reaſon of the un- 
evenneſs of the ſurface of the malt, and 
of the bottom of the ciſtern or floor upon 
which it was laid; in order to which, 
take the depth in 6, 8, or 10 places; 
and add all theſe depths together, and 
divide the ſum by thg number of places 
in which the depths were taken, the quo- 
tient will be the mean depth required. 
Barley is ſometimes ſteeped in round 
veſſels, and the area of a circle in bu- 
ſhels is thus found : take the diameter in 
inches, and let the {quare thereof be 
multiplied by .coo3653, or divided by 
2737.47, the product or quotient will be 
the area ſought. 

Example. Suppoſe the diameter of any 
veſſel be 60 inches, this ſquared 1s 3600, 
and this multiplied by .coo3653, or di- 
vided by 2737-47, gives 1.315, thearca 
required, 

But for any round veſſel, the rule gives 
the area in buſhels by inſpection, by help 
of a certain number called the gauge- 
point, which in this caſe is 52.32 (being 
the diameter of a circle, whoſe area is 
2150, the ſolid inches in a buſhel). Thus 
in the example above, the diameter was 
60 inches, therefore ſet the gauge-point 
(viz. 52.32) upon D, to 1 upon C; 
then againſt 60 upon D, is 1.315, the 
area upon C. And the rule being thus 
ſet againſt any diameter upon D, you 
have the area upon C. | 

But a ciſtern, couch, or floor-gavge may 
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be more ſpeedily and expeditiouſly caſt 
up by the line M D, ſignifying malt 
depth. On this line always find the 
depth of the ciftern, couch, or floor; 
then ſay, as the depth upon the line MD, 
is to the length or breadih upon B, ſo is 
the length or breadth upon A, to the 
content in malt-buſhels upon B. Ex- 
ample. Admit a floor whoſe length is 
160, breadth 132, and depth 8.1 inches, 
what is the content in malt-buſhels ? 


Operation by the rule, 

Set the depth 8,r on M D, to the length 
160 on the line B; then againſt the 
breadth 132 upon A, you have 79.5 
upon B, the content in malt-buſhels. 
Thus, 

VV. A. B. 
am T1 200 32 13S 2: 9709-6 

Depth. Length, Breadth. Content. 
Or thus: 


| A. B. 
as $.n 2 132 2: 166 2: 79.8 
Depth. Breadth. Length. Content. 


GAULE, in botany, the ſame with myrica. 


See the article MyRICa. 


GAUNT-BELLIED, in the manege, is 


{aid of a horſe whoſe belly ſhrinks up to- 
wards his flanks. 


GAUNTLET, or GANTLET. See the 


article GANTLET. 


GAVOTTA, or GavoTTs, is a kind of 


dance, the air of which has two briſk and 
lively ſtrains in common time, each of 
which ſtrains are played twice over. 
the firſt has uſually four or eight bars, 
and the ſecond contains eight, twelve, or 
more. The firſt begins with a minim, 
or two crotchets, or notes of equal va- 
lue, and the hand rifing ; and ends with 
the fall of the hand upon the dominant 
or mediant of the mode, but never upon 
the final, unleſs it be a rondeau: and the 
laſt begins with the riſe of the hand, and 
ends with the fall upon the final of the 
mode. See RONDEAU, DOMINANT, Sr. 


Tempi di GAVOTTA is when only the time 


or movement of a gavotte is imitated, 
without any regard to the meaſure, or 
number of bars or ſtrains. 

Little airs are often found in ſonatas, which 
have this phraſe to regulate their motions. 


GAURS, in matters of religion, an antient 


ſect of the magicians in Perſia, They 
have a ſuburb at Iſpahan, which is call- 
ed Gavrabad, or the town of the gaurs, 
where they are employed only in the mean- 
eſt and vileſt drudgery: but they chiefly 
abound in kerman, the barreneſt pro- 
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vince in a' l Perſia, where the mahomeians 
ſutfer them to lwe with tome freedom, 
and in the full exercite of their religion. 
Some years ago many of them fled into 
India, where their poſterity remaiu to this 
day. 

They are a poor harmleſs fort of people, 
zealous in their ſuperitition, rigorous in 
their morals, and exact in their dealings: 
they prote!s the worſhip of one God alone, 
the belief of a reſurrection, and a future 
judgment, and utterly deteſt all idolatry, 
though the mahometans believe them to 
be the molt guiliy of it. It is true, they 
perform their worſhip before fire, for 
which they have an extraordinary venera- 
tion, as believing it to be the molt perfect 
emblem of the deity. 'They have the 
ſame veneration for Zoroaſter that the 
Jews have for Moles, eſteeming him a 
prophet ſent from God. 

GAWSE, or GawzE, in commerce, a ve- 
ry ſi;zht, thin, open kind of ſtuff, made 
of ſilk, and ſometimes of thread; there 
are alto figured gawzes, and fome with 
gold or tilver flowers on a ſilk ground. 

GAZE-HOUXD, or GaST-HOUND, one 
that makes more ule of his fight than of 
his noſe. Such dogs are much uſed in 
the north of England : they are fitter in 
an open champain country, than in buſhy 
and woody places. If at any time a well- 
taught gaze-hound takes a wrong way, 
he will return upon a ſignal and begin 
the chaſe afreſh. He is alto excellent at 
ſpying out the fatteſt of a herd, and hav- 
ing leparated it from the reſt, will never 

ive over the purſuit till he has worried 
it to death. 

GAZELLA, in zoology, the name of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of goat : as, 1. 'The african 

zella, called allo antelope and dorcas 
ybica, the horns of which are cylindric 
and halt way arched. 2. The indian 
2 or antelope, with very long, cy- 
indric, and ſtraight horns, annulated at 
the baſe. 3. Another ſpecies of african 
gazella, with cylindric, arched, and per- 
tectly annulated horns, This laſt is a 
ſmall, but very beautiful ſpecies, and 
greatly reſembles the common deer in 
ſhape: the horns, which arile from the 
middle of the forehead, are of a beauti- 
ful black colour, and annulated all the 
way from the baſe to the very tips. See 
a figure of it in plate CXIII. fig. 1. 

GAZETTE, a news-paper, or printed ac- 
count of the tranſactions of all the coun - 
tries in the known world, in a looſe ſheet 
or halt ſheet, This name is with us con- 
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fined to that paper of news publiſhed by 
authority. 
The word is derived from gazetta, a be- 
netian coin, which was the uſual price oi 
the firſt news-paper printed there, and 
which was afterwards given to the papez 
itſelf. 

GAZ ONs, in fortification, pieces of freſh 
earth, covered with graſs, and cut in form 
of a wedge, about a foot long and half a 
foot thick, to line the outſides of works 
made of earth, as ramparts, parapets, 
Sc. The fit bed of gazons is fixed 
with pegs of wood; the iccond bed ſhould 
be ſo laid as to bind the former, by being 
placed over its joints; and to continued 
till the works are finiſhed. Betwixt theſe 
beds it is uſual to ſow all forts of binding 
herbs, in order to ſtrengthen the rampart, 

GEAR, or About your GEAR, in the ſca- 
language, a word of command to work 
on all hands. 

GEASTER, a name given by Micheli 
to the lycoperdon. tee LYCOPERDON, 
GED, a bird otherwile called juddocłk. 

Sec the article Juppock. 

GEERS, or CHalxs, in country-affairs, 
the trappings and other harneſs belong- 
ing to draught-horſes or oxen. 

GEESE, in ornithology, See GOOSE, 

GEHENNA, « term mentioned in ſeveral 
parts of ſcripture, which our engliſl 
tranſlators have rendered hell. See HELL. 

GEL AOPACHIA, in natural hiſtory, a 
clals of mineral inflammable fluids, of « 
thicker conſiſtence, and opake ; ſuch is 
piſſaſphaltum. See PiSSASPHALTUM. 

GELZEOSPILA, another claſs of inflam- 
mable mineral fluids, of a thinner con- 
ſiſtence, and pellucid : ſuch is naphtha, 
See the article NAPHTHA. 

GELATINOUS, in pharmacy and medi- 
cine, any thing approaching to the glu- 
tinous conſiſtence of a gelatina, or jelly. 
See the article JELLY. 

GELD, in our old cuſtoms, a ſaxon word 
ſignifying money, or tribute : alſo a com- 
penſation for ſome crime committed. Sce 
the article G1LD. 

Hence wergeld, in our antient laws, was 
uſed for the value of a man flain; and 
orfgeld, of a beaſt. See ORFGELD. 

Foot-GELD., See the article FOOT-GELD, 

Horn-GELD. See the article HORN-GELD., 

Wood-GELD. See WooD-GELD. 


GELDABLE 1AaNDs, c. Sec TAXABLE. 
GELDERLAND, comprehending Zut- 
phen, is a province of the united Ne- 
therlands, bounded by the Zuider-ſca and 
Overyſſel ou the north, by Weſtphalia — 
tune 


GEL 
the eaſt, by Brabant on the ſouth, and 
by the province of Utrecht on the weſt. 


GELDER-RoOSE, the name by which ſome 


call the opulus, or water-elder, 


GELDING, the operation of caſtrating any 


animal, particularly horſes. 

This operation conliſts in cutting out the 
teſticles z in performing which, three 
things are to be obſerved: firſt, regard is 
to be had to their age; next, to the ſea- 
ſon of the year; and, laſtly, to the ſtate 
of the moon. For the firit, it the opera- 
tion is to be performed on a colt; he 
may be gelded at nine or at fifteen days 
old, if ' teſticles be come down, 1n re- 
gard the ſooner he is gelt the better it will 
be for his growth, ſhape, and courage; 
though a horſe may be gelt at any age, 
it proper care be taken in the cure. As 
for the ſecond, the beſt time is about 
April or May, or ele about the latter 
end of September. And for the third, 
the wane of the moon is the fitteſt time 
for performing this operation. 

The wanner of gelding is as follows: 
the beaſt being caſt down on ſome loft 
place, the operator takes the ſtones be- 
tween his foremoſt and his great finger, 
and ſlitting the cod, preſſes the ſtones 
forth ; then taking a pair of nippers, 
made very ſmooth, either of Reel, box, 
or braſil- wood, he claps the ſtrings of the 
ſtones between them, very near to where 
the ſtones are ſet on, and preſſes them lo 
kard, that there may be no flux of the 
blood ; then, with a thin, drawing caute- 
rizing iron, made ced-hot, ſears away 
the ſtone. 

This done, he takes a hard plaſter made 
of roſin, wax, and waſhed turpentine, 
well diffolved together, and melts it on 
the head of the * that being done, 
he ſears them, and melts more of the 
ſalve, till ſuch time as he has laid a good 
thickneſs of it upon the ſtrings. 

This being done to one ſtone, the nippers 
are looſened, and the like is done to the 
other ; and the two ſlits of the cod are 
then filled with white falt, and the outſide 
of the cod is anointed with hogs-greale ; 
and thus they let him rife, and keep 
him in a warm ſtable, without tying 
him up. 

If he ſwells much in his cods or ſheath, 
they chaſe him up and down; and make 
bim trot an hour in a day, and he ſoon 
recovers. 

The manner of gelding a hog is as fol- 
lows : the operator, after having made 


two croſs flits, or inciſions, on the midit 
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of the ſtones, preſſes them out, and an- 
oints the ſore with tar. But another 
more general method, yet ſomewhat more 
dangerous, if not well done, is firſt to 
cut the ſtone on the top, and after having 
drawn that one forth, the operator puts 
in his fingers at the ſame ſlit, and, with 
a lancet, cuts the ſkin between the two 
ſtones, and by that ſlit preſſes out the 
other ſtone, Then having cleanſed out 
the blood, he anoints the part with freſh 
greaſe : and thus there is but one incifion 
made in the cod. Boar-pigs ought to be 
gelt about fix months old ; yet they are 


commonly gelded about three weeks or a 
month old. 


GELDING &f a lamb may be performed 


from the age of three days to three weeks 
or more, in the following manner: one 
is to hold the lamb between his legs, or 
in his lap, and turn him on his back, 
holding his fore · feet upright together (but 
if any black ſpots are ſeen in his flank, 
he muſt not be cut at all), then the cutter 
holding the tip of the cod in his leit hand, 
cuts the lap of it an inch quite away 3 
which done, he, with the foremoſt fin- 
gers and thumbs of both hands, ſhould 
loftly flip down the cod over the ſtones, 


to the belly, and with his teeth, holding 


the left ſtone in his mouth, he draws: it 
ſoftly out the length of the ſtring ; after 
which he is to draw out the other ſtone 
in the ſame manner ; then he ſpits in the 
cod, and anoints the lamb's flanks with 
freſh greaſe, and fo lets him go, and keeps 


yore him up and down for two or three 
Ours, 


GELDRES, a city of Gelderland, ſituat- 


ed twenty-three miles fouth of Nime- 
guen: eaſt longit. 6* 8, and north lat. 
529 35). 

This city, with the territory about it, 
was yielded to the king of Pruſſia, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, 


GELENHAUSEN, an imperial city” of 


Germany, governed by its own i- 
ſtrates; it is ſituated nine miles — of 
Hanau; eaſt longit. 8 0, and north 


lat. 50? 157 


GELOSCOPY, a kind of divination drawn 


from laughter ; or a method of know- 
ing the qualities and character of a per- 
ſon, acquired from the conſideration of 
his laughter. 


GEM, gemma, in natural hiſtory, à com- 


mon name for all precious ſtones, of 
which there are two claſſes, the pellucid 
and ſemipellucid. | 
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The bodies compoſing the claſs of pel- 


Jucid gems are bright, elegant, and beau- 
tiful foſſils, naturally and eſſentially 


| — . ever found in ſmall detached 


maſſes, extremely hard, pellucid, and of 
great luſtre; compoſed of a very firm 
and pure matter, without any admixture 
of earthy ſubſtance, giving fire with ſteel, 
not fermenting with acid menſtruums, 
and very difficultly calc:nable in the 
fire, Of this claſs there are two genera, 
the chroſtaſima, and the chroaſtaces. See 
CHROSTASIMA and CHROASTACES. 

The bodies compoſing the claſs of ſemi- 
pellucid-gems, are ftones naturally and 
eſſentially compound, not inflammable 
nor ſoluble in water, found in detached 
mafles, and compoſed of cryſtalline mat- 


ter, debaſed by earth: however, they are 


but ſlightly debaſed, and are of great 


beauty and brightneſs, of a moderate 


degree of tranſparency, and are uſua!ly 


found in ſmall maſſes. 


Of this claſs there are two orders: the 
firſt of which conſiſts of the ſemipellucid 
gems, of but two variegations, and fre- 
quently of one plain, ſimple colour; tho” 
ſometimes veined : this order contains 


- four genera, viz. the ſardæ, the chalce- 


donies, the hydrophanæ, and the pram- 
nian. See the articles SaRDAE, CHAL- 
CEDANII, HYDROPHANZ, and PRAu- 
NION. 

The ſecond order of ſemĩpellucid gems, 
conſiſting of thoſe remarkable for their 
veins, zones, and variegations, contains 
alſo four genera, viz, the achatz, the 
onyches, the ſardonyches, and the camcæ. 
See the articles AchAr , ONYCHES, 
SARDONYCHES, and CAMEA. 


Many authors, not only among the an- 


tients but the moderns, are full of the 
virtues and medicinal properties of pre- 
cious. ſtones ; but their reputation, in this 
reſpect, is now not a little fallen. Vet as 
the fragments of ſuch ſtones are ſtill pre- 
ſerved by the phyſicians in ſome of the 
moſt ce rated compoſitions, as there 
are certain chemical preparations made of 
them, as ſeveral perſons of the great- 
eſt candour and experience have related 
many conſiderable effects of certain gems, 
on their own particular obſervations, 
and, laſtly, as it is no way improbable 
that ſome of the ſofter ſtones may have 
ſome conſiderable operations on the hu- 
man body, it might be imprudent indiſ- 
criminately. to exclude from them any 
medicinal virtue at all. When much the 
greater part of their traditionary quali- 
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ties are ſet aſide as fabulous, there will 
remain ſome on as real and well war— 
ranted a footing, as many of our other 
medicines. 

On ſuch conſiderations the excellent Mr, 
Boyle was induced to give us that extra- 
ordinary piece of the origin and virtues 
of gems, the purport whereof is to ſhew, 
that ſuch ſtones were originally in a fluid 
ſtate, or are made up of ſuch ſubſtan. 
ces as were formerly fluid; and that 
many of their general virtues are pro- 
bably derived from the mixture of me- 


talline and other mineral ſubſtances, 


uſually incorporated with them ; while 
the great variety and the' particular effi- 
cacy of their virtues, ariſe from tome 
happy concurrent ſubſtances of that com- 
mixture, e. g. the peculiar nature of the 
impregnating liquor, the proportion 
wherein it 15 mixed with the petreſcent 
Juice, and the like. 
To ſupport this hypotheſis of the virtues 
of gems, he ſhews, that ſeveral of them 
are not ſimple concretions of any petre- 
ſcent liquors, but conſiſt alſo of other ad- 
ventitious parts, which he argues from the 
ſeparableneſs of ſuch ſubſtances in ſon:e 
ſtones, the ſpecific gravity in others, and 
the different tinctures to be met with in 
gems of the ſame ſpecies. There may, 
therefore, be in ſome gems number]: (s 
adventitious corpuſcles ; and there 1s rea- 
ſon to think, that ſome of theſe corpuſcle: 
may be endued with ſeveral properties 
and medicinal virtues. 
The ſtreſs of what is objected to them is 
this: the mineral ſubſtances they contain 
are ſo cloſely locked up, that they can com- 
municate nothing to the body, and ſo 
can have no medicinal operation ; being 
unconquerable by ſo ſmall a heat, as that 
_ the ſtomach, and other parts of the 
This objection might be plauſible enough 
to prevent the aſcribing any medicinal 
virtues to them, à priori, but can con- 
clude nothing againſt what is warranted 
by ſo many facts and obſervations, eſpe- 
cially when there are ſeveral particulars 
that obviate this objection. For a vi- 
gorous loadſtone, though frequently hard- 
er than many gems, is known to emit 
copious effluvia; and there are many 
which have been found to have a mani- 
feſt and inconvenient operation on the 
body, by being wore in the pocket, or 
long held in the hand. 
« The bydroſtatical ballance, ſays Mr. 
% Boyle, is of prime uſe in dſIcerning 
6 genuine 
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«« genuine gems from counterfeits, which 
«« but too often paſs for true, to the 
« prejudice of phyſicians and their pa- 
« tients, and the loſs of lapidaries : for 
« as there are, perhaps, no qualities of 
« bodies more eſſential than their pon- 
« deroſity, ſo there is ſcarce any where - 
« in impoſtures find more difficulty to 
« make a notable alteration without be- 
« ing diſcovered.” See the article HY- 
DROSTATICAL BALLANCE. 


Imitation or counterfeiting of GEMS inglaſs, 


The art of imitating gems in glals, is 
too conſiderable to be paſſed without no- 
tice; ſome of the leading compoſitions 
therein, we ſhall briefly mention upon 
the authority of Neri. See G3LASS. 
'Theſe gems are made of paſtes, and are 
no way inferior to the native ſtones, v hen 
carefully made and well poliſhed, in 
brightneſs or tranſparence, but want their 
hardneſs. See the article PAST E. 

The general rules to be oblerved in 
making the paſtes, are theſe. 1. That 
all the veſſels in which they are made be 
firmly luted, and the Jute left to dry be- 
fore they are put into the fire, 2. That 
ſuch veſſels be choſen for the work, as 
will bear the fire well. 3. That the pow- 
ders be prepared on a porphyry- tone, not 
in a metal mortar, which would commu- 
nicate a tinge to them. 4. That the 
juſt proportion in the quantity of the ſe- 
veral ingredients be nicely obſerved. 5. 
That the materials be all well mixed, 
and if not ſufficiently baked the firſt time, 
to be committed to the fire again, with- 
out breaking the pot: for it this be not 
obſerved, they will be full of bliſters and 
air-bladders. 6. That a tmall vacuity 
be always left at the top of the pot, to 
give room to the ſwelling of the in- 
gredients. 

To make paſte of extreme hardneis, and 
capable of all the colours of the gems, 
with great luſtre and beauty. Take of 
prepared cryſtal, ten pounds; ſalt of pol- 
verine, fix pounds; ſulphur of lead, two 
pounds ; mix all theſe well together into 
a fine powder; make the whole with 
common water into a hard paſte ; and 
make this paſte into ſinall cakes of about 
three ounces weight each, with a hole 
made in their middle ; dry them in the 
ſun, and afterwards calcine them in the 
ſtraighteſt part of a potter's furnace, At- 
ter this, powder them, and levigate them 
to a perfect fineneſs on a porphyry, and 
ſet this powder in pots in a glaſs-fur- 
Race to purify for three days ; then caſt 
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the whole into water, and afterwards re- 
turn it into the furnace, where let it 
ſtand fifteen days, in which time all foul- 
nels and bliſters will diſappear, and the 
paſte will greatly reſemble the natural 
jewels. To give this the colour of the 
emerald, add to it braſs thrice calcined ; 
for a ſea· green, braſs {imply calcined to 
a redneſs; for a ſapphire, add zaffer, 
with manganeſe ; and for a topaz, man- 
ganele and tartar. All the gems are 
thus imitated in this by the ſame way of 
wor king as the making of coloured glaſſes; 
and this is ſo hard, that they very much 
approach the natural gems. 

The colour of all the counterfeit gems 
made of the leveral paſtes, may be made 
deeper or lighter, according to the work 
tor which the ſtones are deſigned; and it 
is a neceſſary general rule, that ſmall 
{tones for rings, &c. require a deeper co= 
lour, and large ones, a paler : beſides the 
colours made from manganeſe, verdi- 
greaſe, and zaffer, which are the ingre- 
cients commonly uſed, there are other 
very fine ones which care and ſkill ma 
prepare. Very fine red may be ma 
trom gold, and one not much inferior to 
that trom iron: a very fine green from 
brals or copper; a ſky-colour from 
lilvec;3 and a much finer one, from the 
granates of Bohemia, 


GEMARA, in jewith antiquity, a collec- 


tion of deciſions and determinations on 
the law, wrote after the Miſna was com- 
pleted. 

It was called gemara, or perfection, be- 
cauſe it was conlidered as fo perfect an 
explication of the law, that after it no 
tarther additions could be made, or any 
thing more deſired. It is otherwiſe 
called the talmud. See TALMUD. 


GEMATRIA, or GuarRIE, in jewiſh 


antiquity. See the article CaBBALa. 


GEMBLOURS, a town of the auftrian 


Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Orne, ten miles 
north-welt of Namur: eaſt long. 4* 30 

. 3 = 
and north lat. 50? 300. 


GEMELLES, in heraldry. See the article 


BAR-GEMEL, 


GEMELLUS, in anatomy, the name of 


two muſcles, both of which are ſmall, 
flat and narrow, and fituated almoſt tranſ- 
verlely one above the other, between the 
tuberoſity of the iſchium and the great 
trochanter, immediately below the pyri- 
formis, and parted by the tendon of the 
obturator internus, 


The {uperior and ſmalleſt gemellus is 
fixed 
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fixed to the lower part of the ſpine of 
the iſchium, to the ſuperior part of the 
ſmall iſchiatic notch, and is continued 
under the acetabulum where it is bent 
downwards. The inferior and largeſt 
gemellus, is fixed to the ſuperior and 
back part of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, 
and bending upwards towards the other 
line, together with it forms a ſort of ir- 
regular ſemicircle. 

GEMINATED coLumN. See the article 
COLUMN. 

GEMINI, the Tw1Ns, in aſtronomy, one 

of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, the 
third in order, beginning with aries. See 
the articles $1G6N and Zoplac. 
This conſtellation, according to different 
authors, contains from 24 to 89 ſtars, It 
is repreſented by the figure of two twin- 
children, looking each other affection- 
ately in the face, and ſuppoſed to be 
Caſtor and Pollux. 

GEMMA, gem, in natural hiſtory. See 
the article GE . 

Sal GEMM, is the pureſt and fineſt foſſile 
falt, and an extremely bright and beau- 
tiful foſſil, It is conſiderably hard and 
firm, and at leaſt as pellucid as rock 
cryſtal 3; but is frequently coloured 
throughout with a milky-white, which 
takes off greatly from its luſtre ; and as 
cryſtal is liable to he tinged with red, 

een and yellow, ſo as to relemble rubies, 
{apphires, emeralds, and topazes, fo this 
falt is ſometimes tinged with theſe ſeve- 
ral colours; but rarely preſerves the 
tranſparency of cryſtal under the ſame 
circumſtances. Sec the article SALT. 

GEMONLE sCALz, in roman antiquity, 
a place for executing criminals, not un- 
like Tyburn with us. It was ſituated 
on the Aventine mount, or tenth region 
of the city ; and was, according to ſome, 
a place raiſed on ſeveral ſteps, from 


whence they precipitated the criminals. 


But others will have it to have been a 
kind of dungeon, to which they deſcended 
+ by ſteps. 
EMOTE, a term uſed in old laws-books 
for a court. See the article Mork. 
GEMUND, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, and dukedom of 
Juliers, ſituated on the river Roer: eaſt 
long. 6® 15, and north lat. 50 34. 
GEMUND, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Swabia, and county of Rechſberg, 
fituated on the river Rems: eaſt long. 
9 40", and north lat. 48? 45". 
GEMUND, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Franconia, ſituated on the river 
5 


* 
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Maine: eaſt long. 9® 45, and north lat. 
co? Yf, 

GENA, the CHEEK, in anatomy, that part 
of the face between the noſe and the cars. 
See the article FAck, &c. 

GEN QUADRATUS. See QuanRaTus, 

GENAP, a town of Brabant, ſituated on 
the river Dyle, fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Bruſſels. 

GENDARMES, orGztNs D'ARMES, in the 
french armies, a denomination given to 
a ſele& body of horſe, on account of their 
ſucceeding the antient gendarmes, who 
were thus called from their being com- 
pletely cloathed in armour. 

The king's body guards, the light horſe 
of the royal houſe, and the muſqueteers, 
are at preſent reputed to belong to the 

endarmerie. 

he * gendarmes are a troop compoſ- 
ed of about 250 gentlemen, who guard 
the king's perſon. The king himſelf is 
their captain, and one of the prime peers 
their captain-lieutenant, who has under 
him two lieutenants, three enſigns, three 
guidons, and other officers. There are 
beſides theſe, gendarmes of the queen, 
the dauphin, Cc. 

GENDER, genus, among grammarians, a 
diviſion of nouns, or names, to diſtinguiſh 
the two ſexes, See NOUN and SEx, 
This was the original intention of gen- 
der ; but, afterwards, other words which 
had no proper relation, either ro the one 
lex or the other, had genders aſſigned 
them, rather out of caprice than reaſon ; 
which is at length eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. 
Hence genders vary according to the 
languages, or even according to the words 
introduced from one language into ano- 
ther. Thus arbor, in latin, is feminine; 
but arbre, in french, is maſculine : and 
dens, in latin, is maſculine ; but dent, in 
french, is feminine, Nay, a gender has 
ſomctimes changed in the ſame language, 
according to time and occahon. Thus 
aluus, according to Priſcian, was an- 
tiently maſculine, but afterwards became 
feminine; and nawvire, was antiently fe- 
minine in french, but is now maſculine. 
In engliſh we have no genders ; indeed 
we expreſs the difference of ſex by differ - 
ent words; as boar, ſow; boy, girl, Sc. 
We have alſo twenty-four feminines diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the males by varying 
the termination of the female into els ; as 
actor, actreſs; prince, princeſs 3 heir, 
heireſs, Sc. and we have a few words in 
which the feminine is diſtinguiſhed from 
the maſculines by the termination ix, as 

executor, 


GEN 
executor, executrix; adminiſtrator, ad- 
miniſtratrix, &c. which is all our lan- 
guage knows of any thing like genders. 
The eaſtern languages, as well as the 
vulgar languages of the weſt, have only 
two genders, the maſculine and the fe- 


minine. The greek and latin have be- 
ſides, the neuter, common, and doubtful 
gender. This laſt indeed 1s not com- 
mon, for it properly belongs only to the 
names of ſome animals, which are pro- 
miſcuouſly joined both to maſculine and 
feminine 1 — to expreſs their male 
or female, as bos, canis, ſus, &c. They 
have alſo the epiccene gender, which is not 
a different one, but ſerves promiſcuoully 
for either; including both the kinds un- 
der one ſingle gender and termination : 
thus wuiper, a fox, tho' it —_—_ ei- 
ther the male or female, is really of the 
teminine gender, in latin. And fo cuſ- 
todiæ, watchmen or centinels, are really 
feminine, tho' they ſignify men. This 
is common to all languages that have 
them. The latin and greek, in the neu- 
ter gender, do not regard them, having 
no relation to the male or female ſex, but 
what fancy gives them, and the termi- 
nation of certain words, 

The oriental languages frequently ne- 
glect the uſe of genders ; and the perſian 
language has none at all, which is no diſ- 
advantage; the diftinftion of genders 
being entirely uſeleſs. 

GENEALOGICA AaRB0R, or tree of con- 
ſanguinity, ſignifies a genealogy or li- 
neage drawn out under the figure of a tree, 
with its root, ſtock, branches, &c. 

The genealogical degrees are uſually re- 
preſented in circles, ranged over, under, 
and aſide each other. This the Greeks 
called ſtemmata, a word ſignifying crown, 
arland, or the like. 1 

GENEALOGY, ye, an enumera- 
tion of a ſeries of anceſtors ; or a ſum- 
mary account of the relations and allian- 
ces of a perſon or family, both, in the 
direct and collateral line. 

'GENEP, a town in the dutchy of Cleeve, 
in Germany, fituated on the Nierſe and 
Macſe, ten miles weſt of Cleeve : eatt 
long. 5® 20/, and north lat. 5 1 40”. 

GENERAL, an appellation given to what- 
ever belongs toa whole genus. See GENUS, 
Thus we ſay, general geography, diet, 
council, averment, iſſue, c. See the ar- 
ticles GEOGRAPHY, DIET, &c. 

GENERAL OFFICERS, in the army, 
the article OFFICER, 


See 
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which are made the ſigns ot generai ideas. 
See IDEA and ABSTRACTION, 
All things that exiſt, Mr. Locke ob- 
ſerves, being particulars, it might be ex- 
pected that words ſhould be ſo too in their 
lignification: but we find it quite contrary ; 
for moſt of the words that make all lan- 
guages are general terins. This is the 
effect of reaſon and neceſſity, For, 
Firſt, It is impoſlible that every particu- 
lar thing ſhould have a diſtin name, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to have diſtin& ideas 
of every particular thing; to retain its 
name, with its peculiar appropriation to 
that idea. 
Secondly, It would be uſcleſs, unleſs all 
could be ſuppoſed to have theſe ſame 
ideas in their minds. For names ap- 
plied to particular things, whereof I 
alone have the ideas in my mind, could 
not be ignificant or intelligible to ano- 
ther, who is not acquainted with all thoſe 
particular things which had tallen under 
my notice. 
Thirdly, It would be of no great uſe ſor 
the improvement of knowledge : which, 
tho founded in particular things, enlarges 
itſelf by general views; to which things, 
reduced into forts under general names, 
are properly ſublervient. 
In things where we have occaſion to con- 
ſider and diſcourle of individuals and par- 
ticulars, we uſe proper names: as in 
perſons, countries, cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, Sc. Thus we fee that jockeys 
have particular names for their horſes, 
becauſe they often have occaſion to men- 
tion this or that particular horſe, when 
he is out of fight. 
Afterwards, obſerving that a great many 
things reſemble each other in ſhape, and 
other qualities, we frame a general idea 
that takes in only the qualities in which 
thoſe many particulars agree; and to this 
idea we give the name man, for exam- 
ple, in which there is nothing uew; that 
which is peculiar to each individual be- 
ing left out, and only what is common 
to all retained. And thus we come to 
have a general idea, and a general name. 
By the ſame method the mind proceeds 
to more general notions and names, as 
thoſe of animal, ſubſtance, being, thing, 
and ſuch univerſal terms as ſtand for any 
ideas whatſoever. 
As to the ſignification of general words, 
it is evident they do not barely ſignify one 
particular thing; neither do they ſigniſy 
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a plurality. But they ſignify a genus, 
kind, or fort of things, See the articles 
ABSTRACTION and GENUS. 
GENERAL of az: army, in the art of war, 
he who commands in chief. See ARMY. 
A general ought to be a man of great 
courage a conduct, to have great ex- 
perience, and to be of good quality. His 
conduct appears in eſtabliſhing his ma- 
azines in convenient places; in examin- 
ing the country, that he may not engage 
his troops too far, while he is ignorant 
of the means of bringing them off; in 
ſubſiſting them; and in knowing how to 
take the moſt advantageous poits, either 
for fighting or ihunmng a battle. His 
experience inſpires his army with conft- 
dence, and an aſſurance of victory; and 
his quality, by creating reſpect, augments 
his authority. By his liberality he gets 
intelligence of the ſtrength and deligns 
of the enemy, and by this means is en- 
abled to take the moſt ſucceſsful mealures. 
A general ought likewiſe to be fond of 
glory, to have an avcrion to flattery, to 
render himſelf beloved, and to keep a 
ſtrict diſcipline. 
The office of 2 general is to regulate 
the march and encampment of the army; 
in the day of battle to chooſe out the moſt 
adyantageous ground; to make the dit- 
poſition of the army; to poſt the ar- 
tillery ; and where there is occasion, to 
ſend his orders by his aids de camp. At 
a ſiege, he is to cauſe the place to be 
inveſted ; to order the approaches and 
attacks; to viſit the works, and to ſend 
out detachments to ſecure his convoxs. 
GENERAL of horſe, and GENERAL of foot, 
are poſts next under the general of the 
army, and theſe have upon all occaſions 
an abſolute authority over all the horſe 
and foot in the army. 
GENERAL of the artillery, or Maſter Gk- 
NERAL of the orduance. See ORDNANCE, 
GENERAL is alſo uſed for a particular 
march, or beat of drum ; being the tirit 
which gives notice, commonly in the 
morning early, for the infantry to be 
in readineſs to march, 
GENERAL is alſo uſed for the chief of an 
order of monks ; or of all the houſes and 
congregations, eſtabliſhed under the ſame 


rule. Thus we ſay, the general of the 


Franciſcans, Ciſtercians, &c. | 
GENERATING Lixe, or Fiu, in 
geometry, is that which by its motion 


produces any other plane or ſolid figure. 


Thus, a right line moved any way 
parallel to itlelf, generates a parallelo- 
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gram ; round a ee, in the ſame plane, 
with one end faſtened in that point, it 
enerates a circle. One entire revo. 
— of a circle, in the ſame plane, 
generates the cycloid ; and the revolution 
of a ſemi-· circle round its diameter, ge- 
nerates a ſphere, c. See the articles 
CYCLOID, SPHERE, @c. 
GENERATION, generatio, in phyſiology, 
the act of procreating and producing a 
thing which before was not ; or, accord- 
ing to the ſchoolmen, it is the total 
change or converſion of one body into a 
new one, which retains no marks of its 
former ſtate. Thus, we ſay, fire is ge- 
nerated, when we perceive it to be 
where before there was only wood, or 
other fuel: in the ſame manner, a chick 
is ſaid to be generated, when we per- 
ceive it where before there was only an 
egg; or, the egg is changed into the 
form of a chick. 
In generation, there is not properly airy 
production of new parts; but only a 
new modification, or manner of exiſtence, 
of the old ones. 
When almighty God, ſays Dr. Blair, 
created the world, he fo ordered and dis- 
poſed of the materies mundi, that every 
thing produced from it ſhould continue 
ſo long as the world ſhould ſtand. Not 
that the fame individual ſpecies ſhould 
always remain; for they were in proceſs 
of time to periſh, decay, and return to 
the earth 2 whence they came; but 
that every like ſhould produce its like, 
every ſpecies produce its own kind, to 
prevent a final deſtruction of the ſpecies, 
or the neceſſity of a new creation. For 
which end he laid down certain regu- 
lations, by which each ſpecies was to be 
propagated, preſerved, and ſupported, 
till, in order and courſe of time, they 
were to be removed hence: for without 
that, thoſe very beings, which were cre- 
ated at firſt, muſt have continued to a 
final diſſolution of all things; which. 
almighty God of his infinite wiſdom, 
did not think fit. But that he might ſtill 
the more manifeſt his omnipotence, he 
ſet all the engines of his providence to 
work, by which one effect was to pro- 
duce another, by means of certain laws 
or rules, laid down for the propagation, 
maintenance, and ſupport of all created 
beings. This his divine providence is 
called nature, and theſe regulations are 
called the Jaws or rules of nature, by 
which it ever operates in its ordinary 
courle ; and whatever recedes from that, 
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is ſaid to be preternatural, miraculous, 
or monſtrous. 


GENERATION of animals. According to 


Ariſtotle, the males contain the principle, 
and the females the matter of generation: 
for though both were furniſhed indeed, 
with a ſeminal liquor, yet the ſemen of 
the males alone was prolific. The mo- 
derns, on the other hand, as well thoſe 
who contend for the ſyſtem of generation 
from eggs, as they who adopt that of 
the animalcules in the male-leed, pre- 
tend that females have no ſuch ſeminal 
liquor at all, and that what was com- 
monly taken for it was ſome other ani- 
inal fluid. 

There are great and many difficulties 
which attend the moſt plauſible account 
of the firſt formation of the parts of an 
animal, and the beginning of motion in 
its fluids: for though both reaſon and 
experience convince us, that all the parts 
of an animal did exiſt before generation ; 
yet how this matter comes to aſſame fo 
very different a form, as that of an 
embryo, is by no means agreed on. 
Harvey is of opinion, that all females 
are furniſhed with eggs, and that the 
embryoes, or young animals, are form- 
ed in the ſame manner as a chick in the 
egg of any bird. Generation, accord- 
ng to this celebrated phyſician, is 
effected wholly by means of the uterus, 
or womb ; which conceives the ſœtus 
by a kind of contagion communicated 
to it by the male-leed, much in the ſame 
way as the load-ſtone communicates 
magnetiſm to iron. This contagion, he 
thinks, acts not only on the uterus, but 
is communicated to the whole body of 
the female, which is altogether prolific ; 
though the uterus, he acknowledges, is 
the only part that is capable of con- 
ceiving the foetus, juſt as the brain is alone 
capable of forming ideas and notions. 
Agreeably to this doctrine of Harvey, 
Steno, and other anatomiſts, have pre- 
tended to diſcover certain eggs in the 
ovaries or teſticles of women; which 
Mr. Buffon denies to be the cale, affirm- 
ing, that there are no ſuch eggs to 
be found in the teſticles or ovaries of 
women. 

We cannot enter into a detail of the 
reaſonings for and againſt the ſyſtem of 
generation from eggs, and ſhall therefore 
only oblerve, that its advocates pretend 
to have diſcovered eggs in all the temales 
on whien they made obſervations, that 
the largeſt of thoſe found in women did 
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not exceed the bigneſs of x pen; that 
they are extremely tmall in young girls 
under fourteen, but that age and com- 
merce with men makes them grow larger; 
that there are more than twenty ſuc't eggs 
in each ovary or teſticle ; that they are 
tecundated in the ovary by the fpirituous 
and volatile part of the male ſeed ; that 
they alterwards are detached and fall 
into the uterus through the fallopian 
tubes; that here the toetus is formed of 
the internal ſubſtance of the egg, and 
the placenta of the exterior part. See 
the article Fokus. 
Leewenhcek is the author of ancther 
ſyſtem of generation, from animalcules 
in the male feed. He tells us, he diſ- 
covered many thouſands of theſe in a 
drop leſs than a grain of ſand. They 
are found in the temen of all males what- 
cver, but not in that of females ; and 
are lo ſmall, that 3,000,009,000 of them 
are not equal to à grain of ſand, whoſe 
diameter is but the hundredth part of an 
inch. When any of theie animalcules 
ges; into an egg, fit to receive it, and 
this falls into the womb through the 
fallopian tubes, the humours which 
diſtil through the veſſels of the womb, 
penetrating the coats of the egg, ſwell 
and dilate it, as the ſip of the earth does 
ſeed thrown into it. The placenta be- 
gins to appear hke a little cloud, upon 
one ſide of the external coat of the egg; 
and, at the ſame time, the ſpine of the 
embryo-animalcule is grown ſo big, as 
to become viſible; and a little afterwards, 
the cerebrum and cerebellum appear like 
two bladders; and the eyes ſtand next 
goggling out of the head; then the 
beating of the heart or punctum ſaliens, 
is plainly to be ſeen ; and the extremities 
diicover themſelves lait of all. 
Theſe animalcules are of different 
fegures, ſome like tadpolzs, and others 
like eels. In the ſemen of a man, and 
in that of a dog, there have been 
diſcovered two different kinds of them, 
the one ſuppoſed to be males, and the 
other females. Some even pretend to 
have ſeen animalcules diſengage them- 
ſelves from the membranes that ſur- 
round them ; and that they then ap- 
peared perfectly like men, with legs, 
arms, Sc. like thoſe of the human 
body. 
All the advocates for the ſyſtem of ge- 
neration from animalcules ſtrongly op- 
pole that from eggs. They contend, 
that theſe animalcules cannot be looked 
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upon as the inhabitants of the ſemen, 
fince they were of greater extent than 
the liquor itſelf, not to mention that no 
ſuch animals are found in any other li- 
quors of the body ; and fince females 
have nothing ſimilar to theſe animals, 
they think it maniſeſt that the prolific 
principle reſides in males. When the 

are aſked, to what purpoſe ſerves wel 
an immenſe profuſion of human ani— 
maicules, they anſwer, that it is agree- 
able to the ordinary courle of nature, 
both in the animal and vegetable part of 
the creation. They likewile ſtrengthen 
their ſyſtem, by alledging the many ex- 
amples we have of ſimilar transforma- 
tions in the inſect- claſs of animals, which, 
from caterpillars and ſmall worms, be- 
come winged animals of the butterfly, 
or fly-kinds. 


By this ſyſtem, ſays Mr. Buffon, the 


firſt woman cannot be faid to have 
contained the whole race of mankind, 
as being all, according to it, the true 
poſterity of the firſt man, and in their 
animalcule-ſtate contained only in hi,n. 
On this principle, he proceeds to invali- 
date the ſyſtem of generation from ani- 
malcules ; for ſuppoſing the ſize of a 
man to be 1, then will that of one of the 
ſpermatic animalcules be +4454 ; 
and as a man is to an animalcule of the 
ficlt generation in the ſame ratio, that 
this animalcule is to an animalcule of 
the ſecond generation, it follows that 


this laſt will be expreſſed by the fraction 


Te05557555555555 565: In this manner 


he computes the ſize of the animalcules 
of ſeveral generations, all ſuppoſed to be 
living animals, notwithſtanding that 
their minuteneſs exceeds the power of 
imagination to conceive ; and then tells 
us, that the ſyſtem of generation from 
eggs is liable to the fame objections, 
whereof the detail may be ſeen in his 
Liſt. Natur, tom. 2. p. 157, & leq. 

As to Bufton's own 1yſtem, he thinks 
that every part, both of animals and 
vegetables, contains an infinite number 
of organic molecules; that theſe mole- 
cules aſſume ſucceſſively different forms, 
and are put into different motions, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances they are in 
but that they are much more numerous 
in the ſeminal liquors of both ſexes, and 
the ſeeds of plants, than in other parts; 
that thele organic molecules make the 
matter of nutrition ; that this matter is 
always active, and tends to organization, 
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forming itſeif into different ſhapes, ac. 
cording to the moulds it meets with, 
When the quantity of this organic mat- 
ter is but nail, as in man, and matt 
large animals, generation only take. 
place at the age of maturity, and even 
then the number of animals produced 
but ſmall. The caſe is juſt the reverſ. 
in animals, which abound with this 
matter, as in fiſhes, and moſt birds. 
With reſpe& to the generation of man- 
kind, the ſame author thinks it a certain 
fact, that the male-ſeed is received into 
the womb of the woman ; and that, 
for this purpoſe, it is highly probable 
the internal orifice opens during the act 
of coition. The female-ſeed alſo makes 
its way into the womb, where being 
mixed with that of the male, they both 
together contribute to the formation ot 
the foetus ; which is either male or fe- 
male, according as the ſeed of the man 
or woman abounds molt with organic 
molecules; and the infant reſembles 
either the father or mother, according 
to the different combinations of theſe 
molecules. Both theſe ſeminal liquors 
ke thinks equally active in the formation 
of the foetus, and that they fix and 
counterballance each other; the molecules 
of each parent being thereby determined 
to form ſimilar parts to thoſe of the in- 
dividual that furniſhed them, as the head, 
trunk, arms, legs, &c. He thinks the 
molecules proceeding from the genital 
parts fix themſelves firſt; and that the 
other molecules arrange themſelves ſuc- 
ceſſively round theſe, in the ſame order 
which they before occupied in the parent. 
When a great quantity of the ſeminal 
liquors of both ſexes is received into the 
womb, there are formed different ſpheres 
of attraction, in different parts 1 theſe 
liquors; the conſequence of which is, 
that ſeveral fcetuſes are formed at the 
ſame time, See VEGETATION, 
Nearly a-kin to Mr. Buffon's ſyſtem 1s 
that of Mr, Maupertuis, which he has 
explained in his Venus Phyſique, He 
obſerves, that all the. variety, obſervable 
among mankind, may have been acci- 
dental at firſt ; hut being once eſtabliſhed 
in the conſtitution of the parents, they 
become natural to their poſterity. 'To 
illuſtrate this, he gives an inſtance of a 
ſexdigitary family at Berlin, who had 


ſix fingers, or ſix toes, and frequently* 


both; and that this peculiarity was trani- 
mitted equally by the father and mother, 
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but was loſt by alliances with thoſe who Extraor.linary GENERATION. Such is chat 


had but the uſual number ot fingers or 
toes. 


of polypes, from cuttings or pieces of 
another polype. See POoLyPE, 


He farther obſerves, that moſt animals, GENERATION of plants. The impregna- 


excepting mankind, have ſtated ſeaſons 
for procreation, and that the females 
go with young ſome a longer, others a 
ſhorter time. Mares go from eleven to 
twelve months ; cows and hinds go nine 
months, as do alſo women; foxes and 
wolves, five months ; and bitches go only 
ſeven weeks; cats nine weeks; and rabbits 
but thirty-one days. Moſt birds are 
hatched in twenty-one days; the canary 
birds, and ſome others, are hatched in 
thirteen or fourteen days. It appears, 
therefore, that there is an endleſs variety 
in the time and manner of the generation 
of animals. 

Thoſe who deſire a more full account of 
theſe ſyſtems of generation may conlult 
Harvey, Leewenhoek, Buffon, &c. 


Parts of GENERATION, The parts of 


generation, in men, are the teſticles, 
vaſa deferentia, veſiculæ ſeminales, and 
penis. See the article TESTiCLE; Ec. 
Thoſe, in women, are the pudendum or 
vulva, the clitoris, nymphæ, vagina, 
uterus or womb, ovaries, and fallopian 
tubes. See the articles PUDENDUM, 
CLITORIs, &c. 


GENERATION of Fiſhes. The on of 


moſt naturaliſts, that the female fiſhes 
frit depoſit their ſpawn, and that the 


males afterwards eje&t the ſemen upon 


it, is denied by Linnzus ; who thinks 
it impoſlible, that the eggs of any animal 
ſhould be impregnated out of its body. 
He thinks, it muck more probable, that 
the males always eje& their ſemen ſome 
time before the females depoſite their 
tpawn ; and that by ſwallowing this 
(men, the ſpawn is impregnated in the 
body of the fiſh. Nay, he tells us, that 
he himſelf ſaw three or four females, in 
the ſpawning time, gather about the 
male, and greedily ſwallow the ſemen he 
ejected. This he obſerved in ſome 
ſpecies of the eſox, pearch, an ſ eſpecially 
the cyprinus ; but he recommends farther 
enquiry to be made on this ſubject. 


GENERATION of Inſects, no leſs than that 


of birds, is now certainly known to be 
from eggs; which the female depoſits in 
places, where, at a proper ſeaſon, they 
are hatched into animals like their pa- 
rents; or into maggots, or worms, 
which, after ſeveral transformations, at 
laſt appear in the form of their parents, 
See ISv5GT, TEANSFORMATION, Sc. 


tion of the temale palm-tree by the male, 
has been known in the moſt antient 
times. Herodotus, the father of hiftory, 
tells us, that the Greeks called ſome of 
thele trees male, the fruit of which they 
bound to the other kind, which bears 
dates; that the.ſmall flies, wherewith the 
male abounded, might aſſiſt in ripening 
the fruit of the female-tree. The re- 
mote age in which Herodotus wrote, 
ſufficiently apoJogizes for his believing, 
that what was really brought about by 
the farina fœcundans of the male- flower, 
was to be attributed to the inſects fre- 
quently found therein, and which per- 
haps frequently carry this farina from 
the male to the female. The proceſs of 
impregnation, according toTheophraſtus, 
was this : while the male plant was in 
flower, they cut off a branch of theſe 
flowers, and ſcattered the duſt and down 
therein upon the flowers of the female 
plant ; by which means the female did 
not caſt her fruit, but preſerved them to 
maturity. This has been lately verified 
at Berlin, where a female palm-tree bore 
fruit tor many years ; but the fruit never 
rivened, and when planted, did not 
vegetate, merely becauſe there was no 
male palm in the place : for having pro- 
cured a branch of male flowers from 
Leipſic, twenty german miles from Ber- 
lin, they ſuſpended it over the female 
flowers of their tree; and the experiment 
ſucceeded fa well, that the female tree 
5 more than an hundred perfect- 
y ripe fruit; and the experiment being 
repeated, it bore above two thouſand 
ripe fruit, which being planted produ- 
ced young trees. 

It is in the flowers of vegetables only, 
that the parts ſubſervient to generation 
are produced ; and theſe flowers are 
either male, female, or hermaphrodite. 
male-flowers are thoſe poſſeſſed of the 
organs of generation, analogous to the 
male parts of animals: ſuck are the 
ſtamina and apices, called by Linnzus, 
hlaments and antherx. The female 
flowers are only endowed with parts like 
thoſe, which perform the office of ge- 
neration in females ; and theſe are the 
piſtil and its appurtenances, which Lin- 
nzus divides into three parts, the germen, 
ſtyle, and ſtigma. The hermaphrodite 
tower, which conſtitutes the great bulk 
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of the vegetable creation, is poſſeſſed of 
all theſe parts in itſelf, and is therefore 
capable of propagating its ſpecies without 
any foreign aſſiſtance; which, by many 
inconteſtable experiments, it has been 
found neither the male nor female flower 
ſimply is able to do. The impregnation 


of hermaphrodite flowers, may be per- 


formed within their own culyx ; but, 
before a ſeparate female flower can be ſo, 
the farina foecundans of the male flower 
muſt neceſſarily be conveyed to it thro' 
the circumambient air ; which is the 
reaſon, why the quantity of the produce 
of ſach plants is much more precarious, 
than that of plants which have her- 
maphrodite flowers : for if, during the 
flowering of theſe ſeparate male and 
female plants, the weather proves either 
very wet or ſtormy, their produce of 
fruit will be very inconſiderable, from 
the ſpoiling or haſty diſſipation of the 
male farina, Thus, independent of 
froſts, the fruit of the nut and filbert- 
tree will be moſt numerous in thoſe 
years, in which the months of January, 
and February are the leaſt ſtormy and 
wet, becauſe at that time their flowers 
are produced. For the {ame reaſons, a 
ſtormy or wet May deſtroys the cheſnuts ; 
and the ſame weather, in July, prodi- 
giouſly leſſens the crop of maiz, or indian 
corn, as its ſpikes of male-flowers ſtand 
lofty, and at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the female. 
Some of the more ſkilful modern gar- 
deners put in practice, with regard to 
melons and cucumbers, the very method 
mentioned by T heophraſtus two thoutand 
ears ago, in regard to the palm-tree. 
As theſe plants, early in the ſeaſon, are 
in this climate confined to frames and 
glaſſes, the air in which they grow is 
more ſtagnant than the open air; where- 
by the diſtribution of the farina fœcun- 
dans, ſo neceſſary towards the production 
of the fruit for the propagation of the 
ſpecies, is much hindered. Lo obviate 
the inconvenience thence ariſing, they 
collet the male-flowers when fully 
blown ; and preſenting them to the fe- 
male ones by a ſtroke of the finger, they 
ſcatter the farina fœcundans therein, 
which prevents the falling of the fruit 
before it is ripe. | 
By far the greater part of plants produce 
Herma ml 8 flowers ; but ſome there 
are which have ſeparate male and fe- 
male-flowers growing from .the ſame 


. root, as maiz, nettles, box, elm, birch, 
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oak, beech, hazel, hornbeam, plane-tree, 
pine, fir, cypreſs, cedays melons, cu. 
cumbers, gourds, and* ſeveral others; 
in many of theſe, the male and female 
flowers ſtand at a conſiderable diſtance, 
There are other plants which produce 
thoſe neceſſary organs upon different 
roots, as the palm-tree, hops, the wil. 
low-tree, miſletoe, ſpinach, hemp, poplar, 
french and dog's mercury, the yew-tree, 
juniper, and ſeveral others. Among 
theſe, the valiſnieria of Linnzus, as to 
the manner in which its male-flower im- 
pregnates the female, is one of the moſt 
ſingular prodigies in nature. It grows 
in rivulets, ditches, and ponds, in many 
parts of Europe. The male plant, 
which is continually covered with water, 
has a fhort ſtalk, upon the top of which 
its flowers are produced. As this top 
never reaches the ſurface of the water, 
the flowers are thrown off from it, 
and come unopened to the furface of 
the water; where, as ſoon as they ar- 
rive, by the action of the air, they ex- 
pand themſelves, and ſwim round the 
temale flowers, which are blown at the 
ſame time. "Theſe laſt have a long 
ſpiral foot-ſtalk, by which they attain 
the ſurface of the water, and remaining 
there in flower a few days, are im- 
pregnated by the male-flowers detached 
from the (talk at the bottom. 

It is obſervable, that the operations of 
nature are carried on molt uſually by 
certain general laws, from which how- 
ever ſhe , ſometimes deviates. Thus 
almoſt all plants have either herma- 
phrodite flowers, or male and female 
flowers, growing from the ſame root, or 
male and female flowers from different 
roots; but there are a few of ancther 
claſs, which from the ſame root furniſh 
either male and hermaphrodite flowers, 
or female and hermaphrodite ones : of 
this kind are the mulberry-tree, the muſa 
or plantain · tree, white hellebore, pelli- 
tory, arrach, the aſh-trcee, and a few 
others. Wat/on, in Phil, Tranſ. Vol. 47. 
p. 169—183. 

Some object to this theory of the gene- 
ration of plants, from having oblerved 
ſome plants, which were termed female, 
growing ſingly z and though at a very 
great diſtance from = male plants of 
the ſame kind, producing perfect fruits, 
which grew when ſown. Mr. Miller 
tells us, he himſelf was ſtaggered in his 
opinion, on having obſerved a female 


plant of white briony, which grew ſingly 
in 
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in a garden, where there were no other 
ants of the ſame kind; which, never- 
theleſs, for ſeveral years, produced ber- 
ries, which grew and flouriſhed per- 
ſectly well. This put him upon ex- 
amining the plant more carefully than 
he had done before, when a great many 
mate-flowers were found intermixed 
with the female ones; and he adds, 
that he has frequently obſerved the ſame 
in many other plants, which are ge- 
nerally male and female in diſtinct plants, 
yet have ſometimes both ſexes on the 
ſame plant. 
From what has been ſaid, it appears very 
plain, that the embryo of the female 
flower muſt be impregnated by the farina 
foxcundans, or male duſt, in order to 
render the fruit perfect; but how, or in 
what manner, it is performed, is what 
we can only guels at; ſince, in the ge- 
neration ot animals, our greateſt na- 
turaliſts differ widely, as has been ſhewn 
above, in their opinions concerning the 
articular method how it is performed. 
f, ſays the reverend Dr. Hales, I may 
be allowed to indulge conjecture, I 
would propoſe it to the conſideration of 
naturaliſts, whether, trom the manifeſt 
proof we have that ſulphur attracts air, 
a hint may not be taken to enquire 
whether this may not be the primary ute 
of the farina fſœcundans, to attract and 
unite with itſelf, elaſtic or other refined 
active particles. That this farina a- 
bounds with ſulphur, and that a very 
refined ſort, is probable from the ſubtile 
oil which chemiſts obtain from the 
chives of ſaffron : and if this be the uſe 
of it, was it poſſible that it could be 
more aptly placed than on the ſlender 
points of the ſtamina, where it might 
eaſily, with the leaſt breath of wind, be 
diſperſed in the air; thereby ſurrounding 
the plant, as it were, with an atmoſphere 
of ſublimed ſulphureous pounce ? "Theſe 
uniting with particles of air, may, per- 
haps, be inſpired at ſeveral parts of the 
plant, and eſpecially at the piſtil, and 
be thence conveyed to the capſula ſemi- 
nalis. And it to theſe united ſulphure- 
ous and aerial particles, we ſuppoſe ſome 
particies of light to be joined (for Sir 
Iſaac Newton has found that ſulphur at- 
tracts light ſtrongly) ; then the reſult of 
theſe three by far the moſt active = 
ciples in nature will be a punctum ſaliens, 
to invigorate the ſeminal plant : and thus 
we are at laſt conducted, by the regular 
aualylis of vegetable nature, to the tut 
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enlivening principle of their minuteſt 
origin. | 

So much for tlie generation of plants, 
and the diſcovery of their different ſexes, 
upon which Linnzus has founded his 
lyſtem of botany, at preſent ſo much 
and fo well received. Whoever, there- 
tore, would conlider, more minutely, the 
ſtructure of flowers, and the almoſt in- 
finite variety of the number and dif- 
polition of their parts, may conſult Lin- 
nzus's Philolophia Botanica, lately pub- 
liſhed, where this ſubject is treated in a 
very copious and inſtructive manner. 
But beſides this regular and natural ge- 
neration, many plants may be propa- 
gated, by planting cuttings or flips of 
them in the earth. See CUTTINGS. 


GENERATION of Stones, See the article 


LiITHOGENESIA. 


GENERICAL Names, among philoſo- 


phers, the ſame with general terms, See 
the article GENERAL TERMS, ſupra. 


GENEROSA, among lawyers, the ad- 


dition for a gentlewoman, who may 
quaſh any writ wherein ſhe is termed 
ſpinſter. See the article SpINSTER. 


GENESIS, among mathematicians, ſig- 


nifies the formation or production of ſome 


figure or quantity. Sce the article GE- 
NERATING, ſupra. 


GENESIS, among divines, a canonical book 


of the Old Teſtament, and the firſt of 
the pentateuch, or five books of Moſes. 
The Hebrews call it Bereſchith, or, In 
the beginning, theſe being the firſt words 
in the book, The Greeks gave it the 
name of Geneſis, from its beginning 
with the hiſtory of the creation of the 
world. It includes the hiſtory of two 
thouſand three hundred and ſixty- nine 
years, and beſides the hiſtory of the 
creation, contains an account of the ori- 
ginal innocence and fail of man; the 
props of mankind ; the riſe of re- 
igion 3 the general defeftion and cor- 
ruption of the world ; the deluge ; the 
reſtoration of the world; the diviſion and 
peopling of the earth ; and the hiſtory 
of the firſt patriarchs down to Joſeph, 
at whoſe death it ends. 
It was eaſy for Moſes to be ſatisfied of 
the truth of what he delivers in this book, 
becauſe it came down to his time through 
a very few hands. For, from Adam to 
Noah, there was one man (Methuſelah) 
who lived to ſee them both: in like mau; 
ner, from Noah to Abraham, Shem con- 
verſed with them both; as Iſaac alſo did 
with Ab ham and Joſeph, from whom 
theſe 
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theſe things might eaſily be conveyed to 
Moles by Amram, who was cotemporary 
with Joſeph. Moſes is ſuppoſed to have 
written this book, during his retirement 
in the land of Midian, before he con- 
duced the Iſraelites out of Egypt. 

GENET, GEnNEeT, or JENNET, in the 
manege, denotes a ſmall ſized, well pro- 
portioned ſpaniſh horſe, 

To ride a la genette, is to ride after the 
ſpaniſh faſhion, ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs 
bear upon the horſe's flank. 

GENET is alſo the name of a kind of cat, 
bred in Spain, ſomewhat bigger than a 
weaſel, of a grey or black colour, but 
the fur of the black is the moſt valuable. 

GENETHLIACI, in aſtrology, men who 

erect horoſcopes, or pretend to predict 
what will happen to perſons, from the 
ſtars which preſided at their birth. See 
the article HOROSCOPE. 
Nothing can be more abſurd than this 
pretended ſcience, and yet there have 
been times when princes themtelves were 
greatly infatuated with theſe ſort of 
people. The aſſurance with which theſe 
cunning fellows predicted future events 
made them always find dupes, and even 
after they were expelled from Rome by 
a decree of the ſenate, they met with 
ſuch protection from the credulity of the 
people, that they ſtill continued unmo- 
leſted in the city. 

GENETHLIACUM, or GENnNETHLIacC 
POEM, verſes made on the birth of ſome 
prince, or other illuſtrious perſon, in 
which the poet, by a kind of prediction, 

| promiſes him great advantages, great 
proſperity, and glorious victories. 

The ſame name is allo given to verſes 
of this kind, made on the birth of any 
perſon whatſoever, 

GENEVA, a city near the confines of 
France and Switzerland, on the river 
Rhone, about ſixty miles north-weſt of 
Lyons: eaſt long. 69, north lat. 46? 200. 
Geneva is a fortified town, about two 
miles in circumference, ſituated at the 
welt end of a lake ſixty miles long, and 
twelve broad, called the lake of Geneva. 
It is a republic, governed by a counci] of 
200, and a ſenate of twenty-five mem- 
bers; and is ſaid to contain 30,000 in- 
habitants. | 

GENEVA, or Gin, among diftillers, an 

ordinary malt-ſpirit, diſtilled a ſecond 

time, with the addition of ſome juniper- 
berries. See the article JUNIPER. 

Originally, the berries were added to 

the malt in die grinding ; ſo that the 
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ſpirit thus obtained was flavoured with 
the berries from firſt, and exceeded all 
that could be made by any other method 
At preſent, they leave out the berries 
entirely, and give their ſpirits a flavour 
by diſtilling them with a proper quantity 
of oil of turpentine z which, though it 
nearly reſembles the flavour of juniper. 
berries, has none of their valuable 
virtues, 

GENEVIEVE, or St. Genevitve's pay 
a feltival obſerved at Paris on the third 
of January, in honour of St. Genevieve, 
patroneſs of the city. 

Nuns f St. GexEvVIEve. 
M1RAMIONES. 

GENIAL, an epithet given by the pagans 
to certain gods who were ſuppoled to pic 

ide over generation. 

The genial gods, ſays Feſtus, were 
earth, air, fire and water. The twelve 
ſigns, together with the ſun and moon, 
were ſometimes alſo ranked in the 
number, 

GENICULI, among botaniſts, the kno:: 
or joints in the ſtalks of plants ; whence 
they are denominated geniculate plants, 

GENIOGLOSSI, in anatomy, two muſcles 
which he immediately under the genio- 
hyoidæus. They ariſe fleſhy from the 
fore-part of the lower jaw internally, a 
inlarging themſelves, are inſerted in the 
root of the tongue. When theſe act. 
they pull the tongue forwards, and thru! 
it out of the mouth. 

GENIOHYOIDZEUS, in anatomy, is a 
mulcle which ariſes in the middle of th- 
chin, above the mylohyoides, and neai 
the ſynchondroſis of the jaw: its te mi- 
nation is in the baſe of the os hyoides. 
See the articles MyLOkVLOIůDFES, SYx- 
CHONDROSIS, &c, 

GENIPA, in botany, a genus of the en- 
tandria-monogyuta claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle, ro. 
tated petal ; its tube is very ſhort, and 
of a funnel-like ſhape; and the lim 
large, and divided into five deep ſegments. 
The fruit is a fleſhy berry, of an ova! 
figure, ſmall at each end, truncated, and 
containing two cells, in which are 4 
number of depreſſed angulated ſeeds. 
See Plate CX. fig. 4. 

GENIS, a town of Savoy, ſituated on 
the river Guier, twelve miles weſt o 
Chambery. 

GENISTA, GREEN-WEED, or DYFR's- 
WEED, a genus of the diadelphia-dc- 
candria claſs of plants, with papiliona- 
ceous flowers; and the fruit 4 roundiſh 
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See the artic!- 
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turgid, and unilocular pod, containing 
a ſingle kidney-like ſeed. 

GENISTA $sPARTIUM, a plant called by 
Linnæus ulex. See the article ULEex. 
GENISTELLA, in botany, the ſame with 
the geniſta. See the article GeNIsTa. 
GENITAL, an appellation given to what- 

ever belongs to the parts of generation, 

See the article GENERATION, 

GENITAL cops, dit genitales, in roman 
antiquity, the ſame with the indigetes. 
See the article INDIGETES. 

GENITALIA, or GENITARIES, in ana- 
tomy, a name ſometimes given to the 
teſtes, or teſticles of man, on account of 
their office in generation, See the ar- 
ticle TESTICEE, 

GENITES, ure, among the Hebrews, 
thoſe deſcended from Abraham, without 
any mixture of foreign blood. 

The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
enites ſuch of the Jews as were iſſued 
rom parents, who, during the baby- 

loniſh captivity, had not allied with any 
entile family. 

GENITIVE, in grammar, the ſecond caſe 
of the declenſion of nouns. The re- 
lation of one thing conſidered as belong- 
ing in ſome manner to another, has 
occaſioned a peculiar termination of 
nouns, called the genitive caſe : But in 
the vulgar tongues, they make ule of a 
ſign to expreſs the relation of this caſe. 
In engliſh they prefix the particle , in 
french de, or du, &c. Though in ſtrict- 
neſs there are no caſes in either of theſe 
languages; inaſmuch as they do not ex- 
preſs the different relations of things by 
different terminations, but by additional 
1 which is otherwiſe in the 
atin, Sc. See the article CAS R. 

In the hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe 

is marked in a very different manner 

from that of the greek and latin ; for 
whereas in thoſe languages the noun 
governed is varied, in the hebrew the 
noun governing undergoes the alteration. 

See the article HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

GENITURA, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome for anethum, or dijl. 

GENIUS, a good or evil ſpirit, or dæmon, 
whom the antients ſuppoſed ſet over each 

rſon, to direct his birth, accompany 

Pim in life, and be his guard, See the 

article D uo. 

The rank and office of the genii were 

inferior to thoſe of the lares; for the 

latter were the tutelar gods of a family, 
whereas the genii had the care or go- 
verament only of ſingle perſons, or places. 
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Apuleius following the ſentiment of 
Plato, gives the following account of 
the genii. 
They are ſpirits who never were ingaged 
in matter, nor were ever joined to bodies, 
Of theſe genii Plato is of opinion that 
every man has his own, who watches 
over him, and is a witneſs not only of 
his actions, but of his very thoughts; 
and that, when the perſon dies, the ge- 
nius conducts the ſoul of which he had 
the charge, to judgment, and aſſiſts at 
the trial: if the accuſed perſon falſiſies, 
the genius convifts him; if he ſpeaks 
the truth, he confirms it ; and it is upon 
his evidence that ſentence is pronounced. 
The antients not only aſcribed a genius 
to particular perſons, but to places like- 
wile, They allowed a genius to pro- 
vinces and towns, to foreſts, trees, foun- 
tains, and to the ſciences, Each perſon 
ſacrificed once a year to his genius, and 
ſcattered flowers, and ſprinkled wine to 
him: ſometimes they oftered leaven or 
ſalted dough, or a P's two months old. 
It was commonly thought that each per - 
ſon had two genii attending him. Flat- 
tery introduced the cuſtom of ſwearing 
by the genius of the emperors, among 
the Romans, in the decline of that empire, 
Socrates's genius is famous in antiquity. 
The Mahometans pretend that the genii 
inhabited the world many thouſand years 
before Adam, under the reigns of ſeveral 
rinces, who all bore the name of So- 
— but falling at length into a ge- 
neral corruption, Ebbi was ſent to drive 
them to a remote part of the earth, there 
to be confined ; that ſome of that ge- 
neration, ſtill remaining, they were by 
Talmurath, one of the antient kings of 
Perſia, who waged war againſt them, 
forced to retreat to the famous mountains 
of Kaf. See the article ANGEL. 
GENIUS, in matters of literature, &c. a 
natural talent or diſpoſition to do one 
thing more than another ; or the aptitude 
a man has received from nature to per- 
form well and eaſily that which others 
can do but indifferently, and with a 
reat deal of pains. 
To know the bent of nature is the moſt 
important concern. Men come into the 
world with a genius determined not only 
to a ceitain art, but to certain parts of 
that art, in which only they are capable 
of ſucceſs. If they quit their ſphere, 
they fall even below-mediocrity in their 
profeſſion, Art and induſtry add much 
to natural indowments, but cannot ſupply 
8 8 them 
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them where they are wanting. Every 
thing depends on genius. A. painter 
often pleaſes without obſerving rules, 
whilſt another diſpleaſes though he ob- 
ſerves them ; becauſe he has not the 
happineſs of being born with a genius 
for painting. 

A man born with a genius for com- 
manding an army, and capable of be- 
coming a great general by the help of 
experience, is one whoſe organical con- 
formation is ſuch, that his valour is no 
obſtruction to his preſence of mind, and 
his preſence of mind makes no abate- 
ment of his valour. Such a diſpoſition 
of mind cannot be acquired by art : it can 
be poſſeſſed only by a perſon who has 
brought it with him into the world. 
What has been ſaid of theſe two arts, 
may be equally applied to all other pro- 
feſhons, The adminiſtration of great 
concerns, the art of putting people to 
thoſe employments ſor which they are 
naturally formed, the ſtudy of phyſic, 
and even gaming itſelf, all require a ge- 
nius. Nature has thought fit to make a 
diſtribution of her talents among men, 
in order to render them neceſſary to one 
another: the wants of men being the 
very firſt link of ſociety : ſhe has there- 
fore pitched upon particular perions to 
give them an aptitude to perform rightly 
ſome things which ſhe has rendered im- 
poſſible to others; and the latter have a 
greater facility. granted them for other 
things, which facility has been refuſed 
to the former. Nature, indeed, has made 
an unequal diſtribution of her- bleſſings 
among her children; yet ſhe has difin- 
herited none; and a man diveſted of all 
kinds of abilities, is as great a phæno- 
menon as an univerſal genius. 

From the diverſity of genius, the diffe · 
rence of inclination ariles in man, whom 
nature has had the precaution of leading 
to the employments for which ſhe de- 
fizns them, with more or leis impetuoſi- 
ty in proportion to the greater or leſſer 
number ot obitacles they have to jur- 
mount, in order to render themſelves 
capable of anſwering this vocation. Thus 
the inclinations of men are ſo very differ- 
ent, becauſe they follow tne ſame mover, 
that is, the impulſe of their genius. 
This, as with the painter, is what ren- 
ders one poet pleating, even when he 
treſpaſſes againſt rules ; while others are 
diſagreeable, notwithſtanding their ſtrict 
regularity, 
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GENNET), or GENET, 
GENOA, a city and archbiſhop's ſee of 
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The genius of theſe arts, according to tlie 
abbe du Bos, conſiſts in a happy arrange- 
ment of the organs of the brain; in a 
jult conformation of each of theſe organs; 
as alſo in the quality of the blood, which 
diſpoſes it to ferment, during exerciſe 
ſo as to furniſh a plenty of ſpirits to the 
ſprings employed in the functions of the 
imagination. Here he ſuppoſes that the 
compoler's blood is heated; for that 
prom and poets cannot invent in coo! 
Wood ; nay, that it is evident they mult 
be wrapt into a kind of enthuſiaſm when 
they produce their ideas. Ariſtotle men- 
tions a poet who never wrote ſo well as 
when his poetic fury hurried him into a 
kind of frenzy. The admirable pidtures 
we have in Taſſo of Armida and Go. 
rinda, were drawn at the expence of a 
diſpoſition he had to real madneſs, into 
which he fell before he died. Do you 
imagine, ſays Cicero, that Pacuvius wrote 
in cold blood? No, it was impoſlible, 
He mult have been inſpired with a kind 
of fury, to be able to, write ſuch admi- 
table verſes. 

See GENET, 


Italy, and capital of the republic of the 
lame name, is built on a ſtrand near the 
lea, and riſes gradually to the top of a 
hill; the houſes, which are lofty and 
well built, riſing like the ſeats of a thea- 
tre, afford a fine proſpect at fea. The 
harbour is large and deep, and the prin- 
cipal ſtreet, from one end to the other, 
reſembles a double row of palaces : eat 
long. 99 309, and north lat. 44 30“. 
his city, which is fortified by a double 
wall, is fix miles round, and contains 
thirty pariſh churches, N colleges, 
and as many convents and religious 
houſes. The legiſlative authority is lodg- 
ed in the great ſenate, conſiſting of the 
ſigniory and four hundred noblemen and 
principal citizens, elected annually out 
of the freemen. The ſigniory conſiſts 
of the doge and twelve other members, 
who hold their places two years. Four 
parts in five of the ſenate mult agree to 
the enaQting of laws, The doge is oblig- 
ed to reſide in the palace the two years 
he 18 in office ; and after they are expir- 
ed, he retires to his own houſe, _—_ 
his adminiſtration is either approved or 
condemned ; and it the Jatter, he is pro- 
ceeded againſt as a criminal. 
The territories of the republic lie in the 
form of a creſcent, along the coaſt of the 
Mediter - 
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Mediterranean, extending 150 miles; 
But the country no where reaches above 


twenty miles trom the ſera, and in ſomæ 


laces not ten. 


GENS D*'ARMES. See GENDARMES. 
GENTIAN, gentiana, in botany, a genus 


of the pentandria-digziia clats af planis, 
the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
—— tubulated and imperigrated at the 
ale ; and at the edge, divided into five 
ſegments, various in figure: the fruit is 
an oblong, cylindric, acuminated cap- 
ſule, ſlightly bifid at the top, formed of 
two valves, and containing only one cell: 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall ; the 
receptacles are 'wo, and grow to the two 
valves of the capſule. 
The root of this plant is large, remark- 
ably tough, and of a firm texture, It 
is brought to us from Germany, where 
it is in many 7 cultivated as liquo- 
rice is amongit us; and is to be choſen 
freſh, tough, of a middle ſize, free from 
the (mall fibres, and well dried; tho' if 
it be ſcorched, it is to be rejected. 
This root is one of the beſt ſtomachic 


-bitters that the? materia medica affords : 


it procures an-appetite, and greatly aſſiſts 
digeition. But it we give credit to ſome 
wthors, this is one of the leaſt of its 
virtues ; they have recommended it as a 
febrifuge and an alexipharmic, and as 
the molt certain remedy tor the bite of a 


mad dog. On this occaſion it is not only 


recommended internally but externally, 
a cataplaſm made ot ver'ice-treacle and 
the powder of this root, heing ordered to 
be applied to the wound. It is alto ſaid 
to be a certain remedy for agues, and 
one of the beſt known medicines agaioit 
the plague. 


SENTILE, in matters of religion, a pa- 


gan, or worſhipper of falſe gods. 

The origin of this word is deduced from 
the Jews, who called all thoſe who were 
not of their nation, by the name of 
SN, gojim, z. e. gentes, which in the 
greek tranſlations of the Old Teſtament, 
is rendered by Te %,; in which ſenle it 
frequently occurs in the New Teſtament, 
gs in Matt. vi. 32. All theſe things the 
nations or gentiles ſeek. Whence the latin 
church alſo uſed gentes, in the ſame ſenſe 
as our gentiles, eſpecially in the New 
Teſtament. But the word gentes ſoon 
got another ſignification, and no longer 
meant all ſuch as were not Jews, but 
theſe only who were neither Jews nor 
Chriſtians, but followed the ſuperſtiti- 
ons of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
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Sc. Tn this ſenſe it continued among 
the chriſtian writers, till their manner of 
jpcech, together with their religion, was 
publicly and by authority received in the 
empire, when gentiles, from gentes, came 
into mic: and then both words had 
two ſignitications, ix. in treatiſes or 
laws concerning religion, they ſignified 
pagans, neither Jews nor Chriſtians: and 
in civil affairs, they were uſed tor all tuck 
as were not Romans. 


GENTILE, gentilis, in the roman law and 


hiltory, a name which {umctimes ex- 
preſſes what the Romans otherwiſe called 
barbarians, whether they were allies of 
Rome or not: but this word was uſed in 
a more particular ſenile for all ſtrangers 
and forcigners not ſubject to the roman 
empire, in contradiſtinction to pvinci- 
alis, or an inhabitant of a province of the 
empire. 

The word is uſed in this ſenſe in the Greek, 
but was not introduced into this or the 
latin tongue, till after chriſtianity was 
eitabliſhed ; it being taken from ſcripture, 


GENTLEMAN, a perſon of a noble birth, 


or deſcended of a family which has long 
borne arms, - nt 
Chamberlayne obſerves, that in ſtrictneſs, 
a gentleman is one whoſe anceſtors have 
been freemen, and have owed obedience 
to none but their prince; on which foot- 
ing no man can be a gentleman but one 
who is born ſuch. But, among us, the 
term gentleman is applicable to all above 
yeomen ; ſo that noblemen may be pro- 
perly called gentlemen. In our ſtatutes, 
gentilis homo was adjudged a good addi- 
tion for a gentleman. 27 Edw. III. The 
addition of knight is very antient, but 
that ot eſquire or gentleman was rare 
before 1 Hen. V. 


GENTLEMAN After of the black rod. See 


the article Rop. 


GENTLEMAN, or LORD of the bell. chamber. 


See the article BED-CHAMFER. _, - 


GENTLEMEN of the chapel, officers whoſe 


duty and attendance is in the royal cha- 
pel, being in number thirty-two, where- 
of twelve are prieſts ; the other twenty, 
commonly called clerks of the chapel, 
aſſiſt in the performance of divine ſervice. 
One of the firſt twelve is choſen for con- 
fellor of the houſhold, whoſe office it is 
to read prayers every morning to the 
houſhold ſervants, to viſit the fick, exa- 
mine and prepare communicants, and 
adminiſter the ſacrament. 


One of the twenty clerks, well verſed 


in muſic, is cholen firſt organiſt, who is 
| maſter 
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maſter of the children, to inſtruct them 


in muſic, and whatever elſe is neceſſary 
for the ſervice of the chapel; a ſecond is 
likewiſe an organiſt; a third, a lutaniſt; 
and a fourth, a violiſt. 

There are likewiſe three vergers, ſo called 
from the ſilver- rods they carry in their 
hands; being a ſerjeant, a yeoman, and 
groom of the veſtry; the firſt attends 
the dean and ſub-dean, and finds ſurplices 
and other neceſſaries for the chapel; the 
ſecond has the whole care of the chapel, 
keeps the pews, and ſeats the nobility 
and gentry; the groom has his atten- 
dance within the chapel-door, and looks 
after it. 


GENTLEMEN PENSIONERS. See the article 


PENSION ER. 


GENUFLEXION, among eccleſiaſtical 


writers, the poſture of kneeling, was a 
very antient cuſtom in acts of devotion ; 
though the Ruſſians are faid to eſteem it 
indecent, and even the diſſenters, among 
us, prefer that of ſtanding. 


GENUS, among metaphyſicians and logi- 


cians, denotes a number of beings, which 
agree in certain general properties, com- 
mon to them all; ſo that a genus is no- 
thing elſe but an abſtract idea, expreſſed 
by ſome general name or term. See the 
articles ABSTRACTION and GENERAL 
TERMS. 2 

It ie plain, therefore, that by a genus 
we do not barely ſignify one particular 
thing, nor yet a plurality of things ; but 


2 ſort or kind of things, all agreeing in 


certain general properties. 


Thus animal is faid to be a genus in re- 


ſpect of man and brute, in regard man 


and brute agree in the common nature 


and character of animal : ſo a right lined 
figure of four ſides, is a genus in reſpect 
of a - parallelogram, and a trapezium 3 
and ſq likewiſe is ſubſtance, in reſpe& of 
ſubſtance extended, which is body ; and 
thinking ſubſtance, wilich is mind. 
The method by which the mand advances 
to form genera is, according to Mr. 
Locke, as follows. Obſerving ſeveral 
things that differ from the mind's idea of 
man, for inſtance, and therefore cannot 
be comprehended under that name, to 
agree with man in ſome certain qualities 
by retaining only thoſe qualities, and 
uniting them into one idea, it gets ano- 
ther more general idea, to which giving 
a name, it makes a new genus, or 4 
erm of a more comprehenſive extenſion. 
hus by leaving out the ſhape, and other 


| properties ſigni ed by the word man, 
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and retaining only a body with life, ſenſe, 
and ſpontaneous motion, we form the 
idea ſignified by the name animal. By 
the ſame way the mind proceeds to body, 
ſubltance ; and at laſt to being, thing, 
and ſuch univerſal terms as ſtand for any 
ideas whatever. 

This ſhews the reaſon why, in defining 
things, we make uſe of the genus, 
namely, to ſave the labour of enumerat- 
ing the ſeveral ſimple ideas which the 
next term ſtands for : from whence it ap- 
pears, that genus is no more than an ab- 
tract idea comprehending a greater or 
lets number of ſpecies, or more particular 
claſſes. See the article SPECIES. 
Genus and ſpecies themſelves are the 
workmanſhip of human underſtanding ; 
tho' it is not denied that nature, in making 
things alike, lays the foundation of this 
ſorting and claſſing, ſo that every diſtinct, 
abſtract idea, is a diſtinct eſſence: whence 
in the ſchools, the word eſſence has been 
almoſt wholly applied to the artificial 
conſtitution of genus and ſpecies. ' See 
the article ESSENCE. n 

In the ſeries of notions riſing one above 
another in the degree of univerſality, 
that diviſion which comprehends under 
it ſeveral genera, is called in the ſchools 
the higher genus, which denomination 
continues until we arrive at the laſt ad- 
vance of the underſtanding z. when being 
come to the gaoſt general of all ideas that 
admit not of a ſuperior, it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the genus generaliſſi - 
mum. In like manner the ſeveral ge- 
nera comprehended under a higher ge- 
nus, are in reſpect of it conſidered as 
ſpecies ; and as thele laſt too have ſpe- 
cies under them, the inferior diviſions 
are, for diſtinction's ſake, termed loweP 
ſpecies. Thus the progreſſion. conti- 
nues, and when we come. to the loweſt 
ſub-divihon of all, comprehending only 
individuals, we call this the ſpecies ſpe- 


cialiſſima. All that lie between this and 


the higheſt diſtribution of things are the 
intermediate genera and ſpecies, which 
ate termed each in their turn genus gene- 
ralius, or ſpecies ſpecialior, accordipg 
as we conlider them in the aſcending or 
deſcending ſcale of our ideas; or, to 
ſpeak in the language of logicians, ac- 
cording to their aſcent or deicent in linea 
prædicamentali. 


GENus is alſo uſed for a character or man- 


ner applicable to every thing of a certain 
nature or condition : in which ſenſe it 
ſerves to make capital diviſions in divers 
5 | ſciences, 
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ſciences, as muſic, rhetoric, anatomy, GENUS, in anatomy, the genus nervoſum, 


and natural hiſtory. ; 

Gzxus, in muſic, by the antients called 
genus melodie, is a certain manner of di- 
viding and ſub-dividing the principles of 
melody ; that is, the conſonant and diſ- 


ſonant intervals, into their concinnous . 


arts. 
11 he maderns conſidering the octave as 
the moſt perfect of intervals, and that 
whereon bn the concords depend, in the 

reſent theory of mulic, the diviſion of 
that interval is conſidered as containing 
the true diviſion of the whole ſcale. See 
the articles SCALE and OCTAVE. 
But the antients went to work ſomewhat 
differently: the diateſſaron, or fourth, 
was the leaſt interval which they admit- 
ted as concord; and therefore they ſought 
firſt how that might be moſt conve- 
niently divided : from whence they con- 
ſtituted the diapente and diapaſon. 
The diateſſaron being thus, as it were, 
the root and foundation of the ſcale, 
what they called the genera, or kinds, 
aroſe from its various diviſions ; and 
hence they defined the genus moduland! 
the manner of dividing the tetrachord, 
and diſpoſing its four ſounds as to ſuc- 
ceſſion. 
The genera of muſic were three, the en- 
harmonic, chromatic, and diatonic : the 
two firſt were variouſly ſubdivided, and 
even the laſt, tho' that is commonly 
reckoned to be without any ſpecies 3 yet 
different authors have propoled different 
diviſions under that name, without giv- 
ing any particular names to the ſpecies, 
as was done to the other two. 
For the characters, &c, of theſe ſeveral 
genera, fee the articles ENHARMONIC, 

HROMATIC, and DIATONIC. 
Genus, in rhetoric. Authors diſtinguiſh 
the art of rhetoric, as alſo orations or 
diſcourſes produced thereby, into three 
genera, or kinds, demonſtrative, delibe- 
rative, and judiciary. 
To the demonſtrative kind belong pane- 


gyrics, genethliacons, epithalanuums, 


tuneral harangues, Cc. See the articles 
PANEGYRIC, @&c. 

To the deliberative kind belong perſua- 
hons, diſſuaſions, commendations, Sc. 
To the judiciary kind belong defences 
and accuſations. See the articles Ruk- 
TORIC, ORATION, Sc. F 
Genus, in algebra. The antient alge- 
braiſts divided that art into two genera 
or kinds, viz. the logiſtic and ſpecious. 
See LOGISTIC and SPECIOUS, 


or nervous kind ; or, as others term it, 
the nervous ſyltem, is an expreſſion pretty 
frequent among anatomilts, ſignifying 
the nerves conſidered as an afſemblage or 
ſyſtem of ſimilar parts, diſtributed through- 
out the body. See the articles NERVE 
and NERVOUS. 


GENUS, in natural hiſtory, a ſub-diviſion 


of any claſs or order of natural beings, 
whether of the animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral kingdoms, all agreeing in certain 
common characters. | 

The genera of animals ought to be 
eſtabliſhed upon the moſt natural, ob- 
vious, and diſtinctive characters. Thus 
it would be ablurd to range the ox and 
hog under the ſame genus, notwithſtand- 
ing they both have divided hoofs; and it 
would be equally ſo to make the roe- 
deer, rain - deer, and elk, belong to 
different genera, merely becauſe the 
figure of their horns differs conſiderably. 
Heace the characters of the genera of 
animals are to be taken from the figure, 


ſituation, number, and proportions of 


their parts; which conſtitute ſuch a reſem - 
blance, as eaſily diſtinguiſhes them from 
the ſpecies of any other genus. 

In the claſs of quadrupeds, beſides a ge- 
neral relemblance, the different genera 
are diſtinguiſhed from each other by the 
number and figure of their teeth, the 
ſhape of their feet, horns, and the like. 
See the article QUADRUPED. 

In the claſs of birds, the generical cha- 
racters are drawn from the ſhape of their 
beak, and the number and diſpoſition of 
their toes. See the article Bx v. 

In the claſs of amphibious animals, the 
generical characters are founded on the 
number of the cruſts or ſcales on the bel- 
lies and tails of the ſerpeut- kind, and on 
the figure of the tail, and the number 
and ſhape of toes in the lizard, frog, and 
tortoile-kinds. See the articles SERPENT, 
L1iZARD, Ec. 

As to the genera of fiſhes, they are found- 
ed on a certain agreement between a 
number of ſpecies, ariſing from the fimi- 
litude of their effential external ; 
which always conſiſt in the ſituation of 
theſe parts, for the moſt part alſo in 
number, and frequently in their figure 
and proportion, 

The inſect-claſs are diſtinguiſhed into 
genera, from the number, | Sc. of 
their antennæ, feet, ſnout, Cc. 

And the animalcules, as mentioned un- 
der the article ANIMALCULE, 
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all plants and trees are reduced to genera 
from the confideration cf the number, 
ſituation, figure, and proportion of the 


parts of fructification. See the article 


FRUCTIFICATION. 

In the ame manner, the genera of foſſils 
are eſtabliſhed upon the figure, hardnefs, 
conſiſtence, inflammadbility, and other 
obvious properties of the ſubſtances that 
compoſe the mineral kingdom. See the 
article FOSSILS. 


GEOCENTRIC, in aſtronomy, is applied 


to a planet or its orbit, to denote it con- 
centric with the earth, or as having the 
carth for its center, or the fame center 
with the carth. See the articles EazTH 
and PLANET. 


GEOCERNTRIC latrtade of a planet, is it; 


diftance from the ecliptic as it is ſeen from 


the earth, which, even though the planet 


be in the fame point of her orbit, is not 


_ conſtantly the fame, but alters according 


to ihe poſition of the earth in reſpect to 
the planet. For tet BAT? (plate CXIII. 
fig. 2.) be the orbit of the earth, PN 
the ordit of the planet, which ſuppoſe to 
be at P; from which let fall on the plane 
of the ecliptic the perpendicular PE. In 
whatever part of her orbit the carth is, 


- this line PE will always ſubtend the 


angle which meaſures the geocentric la- 
tirade of the planet. Suppoſe, there- 


- fore, the earth at T, and venus in P, 


where ſhe comes neareſt to the earth, in 


- which poſition venus is ſeen in her infe- 


nor conjunction with the fun, and her 
ntric latitude is meaſured by the 
angle PTE. But if venus ſhould he 
in the ſame fituation, P, and the earth 
were at t, and from thence venus were 
obſerved in her ſuperior conjunction with 
the fun, where ſhe 13 at her greateſt diſ- 
tance from us, her geocentric latitude 
would be anſwerable to PFE, which is 
much leis than the angle PT F, becauſe 
the diſtance P; is greater than PT. 
What we have here ſaid of the latitude 
ef venus, is likewiſe true of that of mer- 
cury, and upon the fame account, See 
HELIOCENTRIC and LATITUDE, 


GEOCENTRIC plrce of a planet, the place 


wherein it appears to us from the earth, 


* ſuppoſing the eye there fixed: or it is a 


point in the ecliptic to which a planet 
teen from the earth is referred. 


GEOD ASIA, the fame with ſurveying. 


See the article SURVEYING. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MILE, the fame with 
the ſca-mile ; being one minute, or the 


[1478 3 
With reſpe& to the vegetable Kingdom, 


lixtieth part of a degree of a great circle 
on the earth's turface. 


GEOGRAPHY, the do&rine or know. 


ledge of the terreſtrial globe; or the 
{cience that reaches and explains the pro- 
perties of the earth, and the parts thereof 
which depend upon quantity. 
Geography, ns defined by Varenius, is 
that part of mixt mathematics, which ex- 
plains the ſtate of the earth, and of its 
parts depending on quantity, wiz. its 
figure, place, magnitude, and motion, 
with the celeſtial appearances, Sc. In 
conſequence of this definition, that au- 
thor divides geography into general and 
ſpecial, or univerta! and particular 
By univerlal geography, is underſtood 
that part of the ſcience which conſiders 
the whoie earth in general, and explain, 
its properties without regard to particular 
countries. This diviſion is diſtinguiſhed 
into three parts, abſolute, relative, and 
comparative. The abſolute part reſpects 
the body of the earth itſelf, its parts an 
pecuhar properties, as its figure, magui- 
tude, and motion; its lands, feas, and 
rivers, Sc. The relative part accounts 
for the appearances and accidents that 
happen to it from celeftial cauſes; and, 
laitly, the comparative contains an ex- 
lanation of thoſe properties which ariſe 
rom comparing different parts of the 
earth together, 
Special or particular geography, is that 


' diviſion of the ſcience which deſcribes 


the conltitutton and fituation of each 
fingle country by itſelf ; and is twofold, 
Viz. chorographical, which delcrihe; 
countries of a conſiderable extent; or 
topographical, which gives a view ot 
ſome place, or ſmall tra of the earth. 
Sve the articles CHORO GRAPHICAL and 
TorOGRAPHICAL. 
Hence the object or ſubject of geogra- 
phy is the earth, eſpecially its fuperticics 
and exterior parts. 
The properties of geography, according 
to the fame writer, are of three kinds, 
ix. celeſtial, terreſtrial, and human. 
The celeſtial properties are ſuch as affect 
us by reaſon of the apparent motion of 
the fun and ſtars, Theſe are eight in 
number. 1. The elevation of the pole, 
or the diſtance of a place from the equa- 
tor. 2. The obliquity of the diurnal 
motion of the ftars above the horizon of 
the place. 3. The time of the longeſt 
and ſhorteſt day. 4. The climate and 
zone. 5. Heat, cold, and the ſeaſons of 
the year ; with rain, ſnow, wind, and 
other 
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other meteors. 6. The riſing, appear- 
ance and continuance of the ſtars above 
the horizon. 7. The ſtars that paſs 
through the zenith of a place. 8. 'The 
celerity of the motion with which, ac- 
cording to the copernican hypotheſis, 
every place conſtaatly revolves. See the 
articles ELEVATION, POLE, &c. 

The terreſtrial properties are thoſe ob- 
ſerved in the tace of each country, and are 
ten in number. 1. The limits and bounds 
of each country. 2. Its figure. 3. Its 
magnitude. 4. Its mountains. 5. Its 
waters, ViZ. ſprings, rivers, lakes, and 
bays. 6. Its woods and deſarts. 7, The 
fruitfulneſs and barrenneſs of the country, 
with its various kinds of fruits. 8. The 
minerals and foſſils. 9. "The living 
creatures there, 10. The longitude and 
latitude of the place. 

The third kind of obſervations to be 
made in every country is called human, 
becauſe they chiefly regard the inhabi- 
tants of the place, and thele are allo ten 
in number. 1. Their ſtature, ſhape, co- 
Jour, and the length of their lives; their 
origin, meat, and drink. 2. Their arts, 
and the profits which ariſe from them, 
with the merchandize and wares they 
barter one with another. 3. Their vir- 
tues and vices, learning, capacities, and 
ſchools. 4. Their ceremonies at births, 
marriages, and funerals. 5. The language 
which the inhabitants ule. 6. Their po- 
litical government. 7. Their religion 
and church government. 8. Their ci- 
ties and famous places. 9g. Their re- 
markable hiſtories. 10. Their famous 
men, artificers, and inventions of the na- 
tives. 

Theſe are the three kinds of occurrences 
to be explained in ſpecial geography. : 
In univerſal geography, the abſolute di- 
viſion of the earth, and the conſtitution 
of its parts, are examined; and the celel- 
tial phænomena in general are to be ap- 
plied to their reſpettive countries in ſpe- 
cial geography. 

The principles of geography, or thoſe 
from which arguments are drann oi 
proving of propolitions in that ſcience, 
are, according to Vare:::us, of three ſorts, 
1. Geometrical, arithmetical, and trigo- 
nometrical propoſitions. 2. Aſtronomi- 
cal precepts and theorems. 3. Experi- 
ence, being that upon which the greateſt 
part of geography, and chiefly the ſpe- 
cial, is tounded. 

In proving geogtaphical propoſitions, we 
are to oblet ve that ſeveral properties, and 
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chiefly the celeſtial, are confirmed 
per demonſtrations ; but in ſpecial geo- 
graphy, excepting the celeſtial, almoſt 
every thing is explained without dempa- 
{tration ; being eicher grounded on ex- 
perience and oblervation, or on the teſtĩ- 
mony of our lenſes : nor can they be 
proved by any other means. There are 
alſo ſeveral propoſitions proved, or rather 
expoſed to view, by the terreſtrial globe, 
or by geographical maps. See the articles 
GLOBE and Mar. 
Other propolitions cannot be ſo well 
proved, yet are received as apparent 
truths, Thus, tho' we ſuppoſe all places 
on the globe, and in maps, to be laid 
down in the ſame order as they are really 
on the earth; nevertheleſs, in theſe mat- 
ters, we rather follow the deſcriptions 
that are given by geographical writers. 
The manner in which we have treated 
the {everal geographical articles that oc- 
cur rien this work, may be ſeen 
under each head, and our divihon of the 
ſcience may be {cen in the introduction. 
Geography is very antient, at leaft the 
lpecial part thereot ; for the antients 
ſcarce wert beyond the deſcription of 
countries, It was a conſtant cuſtom 
among the Romans, after they had con- 
quered and ſubdued any province, to have 
a map or printed repreſentation thereof, 
carned in tritunph, and expoſed to the 
view of the ſpectators. Hiſtorians relate, 
that the roman ſenate, about an hundred 
years before Chriſt ſent geographers into 
divers parts to make an accurate ſurv 
and menſuration of the whole globe, but 
* ſcarce ever ſaw the twentieth part 
ot it. 
Before them, Neco, King of Egypt, or- 
dered the Phcenicians to make a ſurvey 
of the whole coaſt of Africa, which they 
accompliſhed in three years. Darius pro- 
cured the Ethiopic-ſea, and the mouth of 
the Indus, to be ſurveyed ; and Pliny re- 
lates, that Alexander, in his expedition 
into Alia, took two geographers to mea- 
are and deſcribe the roads; and that 
{rom their itineraries, the writers of the 
following ages took many particulars, 
Indeed this may be obſerved, that where- 
as molt other arts and ſciences ate ſuffer- 
ers by war, geography and fortification 
alone have bcen improved thereby. Geo- 
graphy, however, mult have been ex- 
ceedingly defective, as a great part of 
the globe was then unknown, particu- 
larly all America, the northern parts of 
Europe and Aſia, with the Terra Au- 
ſtralis, 
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ſtralis, and Magellanica ; and as they 
were ignorant of the earth's being capa- 
ble to be ſailed round, and of the torrid 
zone's being habitable, Sc. 

The honour of reducing geography to 
art and ſyſtem, was reſerved for Ptolemy, 
who, by 3 mathematical advan- 
tages to the hiſtorical method in which 
it had been treated of before, has de- 
ſcribed the world in a much more intel- 
ligible manner: he has delineated it un- 
der more certain rules, and by fixing 
the bounds of places from longitude and 
latitude, hath diſcovered others miſtakes, 
and has left us a method of diſcovering 
his own. 

There is one thing yet very lame in 
our geography, the fixing the true lon- 
gitude of places; and though ſeveral 
new ways have been lately tried to re- 
dreſs this inconvenience, both from ex- 
act pendulums, and from other obſerva- 
tions, upon the immerſions and emerſions 
of jupiter's ſatellites, yet they have not 
altogether proved effectual. See the ar- 
ticle LONGITUDE. 

The principal writers upon geography, 
among the antients, are Ptolemy, Pli- 
ny, and Strabo : among the moderns, 
2 de Sacroboſco, Cluverius, Hey- 
en, Ricciolus, Weigelius, de Chales, 
and, above all, Varenius, with Jurin's 
additions; to which may be added Leib- 
necht, Sturmius, Morden, Gordon, Sal- 
mon, &c. 

GEOMANCY, ynouaius, according to 
Polydore Virgil, a ſpecies of divination 
—— by means of chinks made in 
the ground. Though others think it 
conſiſted in making a number of little 
dots on paper, at random; and from the 
various figures which thoſe make, form- 
ing a judgment of futurity. 

GEOME TRI CAL, in general, an appel - 
lation given to whatever belongs to, or 
is ſtrictly connected with geometry. Sce 
the article GEOMETRY, 

GEOMETRICAL conflrudion of equations. 
See the article CONSTRUCTION, 

GEOMETRICAL CURVE. See CURVE. 

GEOMETRICAL LOCUS, or PLACE. See 
the article Locus. . 

GEOMETRICAL PACE, See PACE. 

GEOMETRICAL PLANE, in perlpective. 
See the articie PLANE, 

GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION and PRO- 
PORTION. See PROGRESSION and PRO- 
PORTION. _ 

GzoMETRICAL ſolution of a problem, is 
when it is ſolved according to the rules 
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of geometry, and by ſuch lines as are 
truly geometrical, and agreeable to thy 
nature of the problem. See PROBLEM, 

GEOMETRY, yeoperpur, Originally ſig- 
nified no more than the art of meaſuring 
the earth, or any diſtances or dimen. 
hons within it; but at preſent, it de. 
notes the ſcience of magnitude in gene- 
ral ; comprehending the doctrine and re- 
lations of whatever is ſuſceptible of aug. 
mentation or diminution, conſidered in 
that light. 

Hence, to geometry may be referred the 
conſideration not only of lines, lurfaces, 
and folids ; but alſo of time, velocity, 
number, weight, &c. : 
Plato thought the word geometry an im- 
proper name for this ſcience, and ac- 
cordingly ſubſtituted in its place the more 
extenſive one of menſuration; and, after 
him, others gave it the title of panto- 
metry, as demonſtrating not 9 the 
quantities of all manner of magnitudes, 
but alſo their qualities, ratios, poſitions, 
transformations, relations, Sc. And 
Proclus calls it the knowledge of magni- 
tudes and figures, and their limitations; 
alſo of their motions, and affections of 
every kind, 

Origin and progreſs of GEOMETRY. This 
icience had its riſe among the Egyptians, 
who were in a manner compelled to in- 
vent it, to remedy the confuſion which 
generally happened in their lands, from 
the inundations of the river Nile, which 
carried away all boundaries, and effaced 
all the limits of their poſſeſſions. Thus 
this invention, which at firſt conſiſted 
only in meaſuring the lands, that every 
perſon might have what belonged to him, 
was called geometry, or the art of mea- 
ſuring land; and it is probable, that the 
draughts and ſchemes, which they were 
annually compelled to make, helped them 
to diſcover many excellent properties of 
theſe figures; which ſpeculations con- 
tinued to be gradually improved, and 
are ſo to this day. 

From Egypt geometry paſſed into Greece, 
where it continued to receive new im- 
provements in the hands of Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Archimedes, Euclid,'&c. The 
elements of geometry, written by this 
laſt in fifteen books, are a moſt convin- 
cing proof to what perfection this ſci- 
ence was carried among the antients. 
However, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
it fell ſhort of modern geometry, the 
bounds of which, what by the invention 
of fluxions, and the diſcovery of the 

almoſt 
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almoſt infinite orders of curves, are great- 
ly enlarged. See the articles Cx vk and 
LUXION. 
We may diſtinguiſh the progreſs of geo- 
metry into three ages : the firſt of which 
was in its meridian glory at the time when 
Euclid's Elements appeared; the ſecond, 
beginning with Archimedes, reaches to 
the time of Des Cartes, who, by apply- 
ing algebra to the elements of geometry, 
ave a new turn to this ſcience, which 
as been carried to its utmoſt perfection 
by ſir Iſaac Newton and Mr. Leibnitz. 


Diviſion of GEOMETRY, This ſcience is 


uſually diſtinguiſhed into elementary, and 
higher or ſublime geometry. 

The firſt, or elementary 2 treats 
of the properties of right lines, and of the 
circle, together with the figures and ſo- 
lids formed by them. The doctrine of 
lines comes ad, then that of ſurfaces, 
and laſtly that of ſolids. 

The higher geometry comprehends the 
doctrine of the conic ſections, and nu- 
merous orders of curves. See the article 
Conic SECTIONS and CURYE. 
Geometry is again divided into ſpecula- 
tive and practical; the former treating 
of the — — of lines and figures, as 
Euclid's Elements, Apollonius's Conic 
Sections, &c. and the latter ſhewing how 
to apply theſe ſpeculations to the ule of 
menſuration, navigation, ſurveying, tak- 
ing heights and diſtances, gauging, gun- 
nery,&c. See thearticlesMENSURATION, 
NAVIGATION, Sc. 

We have an excellent treatiſe on this ſub- 
je& by Dr. Gregory, with additions by 
Mr. Maclaurin : it is divided into three 
parts; the firſt of which teaches the men- 
ſuration of lines and angles. In the ſe- 
cond, ſurfaces are treated of; and theſe 
not only ſuch as are plain, but likewiſe 
curve-ſurfaces, as thoſe of a cylinder, 
cone, and ſphere. The third part treats 
of ſolid figures and their menſuration, as 
ſphere, cylinder, cone, &c. See the ar- 
ticles, SPHERE, CYLINDER, @&c. 


Uſeſulneſs of GromeTRY, The uſefulneſs 


of this ſcience extends to almoſt evety art 
and ſcience. It is by the help of it that 
aſtronomers turn their obſervations to ad- 
vantage, regulate the duration of times, 
ſeaſons, years, cycles, and epochas; and 
meaſure the diſtance, motions, and mag- 
nitudes of the heavenly bodies. It is by 
it that geographers determine the figure 
and magnitude of the whole earth ; and 
delineate the extent and bearings of king- 
doms, provinces, harbous, Cc. It is 
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from this ſcience too, that architects de- 
rive their juſt meaſures, in the conſtruc. 
tion of public edifices as well as of priyate 
houſes. See the articles ASTRONOMY, 
GEOGRAPHY, and ARCHITECTURE. 
It is by the aſſiſtance of geometry that en- 
— conduct all their works, take the 
ituation and plans of towns, the diſtances 
of places, and the meaſure of ſuch things 
as are only acceſſible to the ſight. It is 
not only an introduction to fortification, 
but highly neceſſary to moſt mechanics, 
eſpecially carpenters, joiners, mathema- 
— — and all who 
profeſs deſigning. See CARPENTRY, 
Jois kr, SHIP-BUILDING, ENGRAV= 
ING, DESIGNING, Se. 

On geometry likewiſe depends, the theory 
of mulic, optics, perſpective, drawing, 
mechanics, hydraulics, pneumatics, c. 
See Music, OPTICs, PERSPECTIVE, 
DRAwinG, MECHanics, Ec. 


GEOPONIC, ſomething relating to agri- 


culture. See AGRICULTURE. 


GEORGE, or Knights of St. GzoRGE, has 


been the denomination of ſeveral military 
orders, whereof that of the garter is one 
of the moſt illuſtrious. See GARTER. 
There is alſo one of theſe orders (till 
ſubliſting at Genoa. 


Religious of the order of St. Goc, form 


leveral congregations in Italy and other 
places, 


St. GEORGE del Mina, the capital of the 


dutch ſettlements, on the Gold- coaſts of 
Guinea, ſituated ſeven or eight miles weſt 
of Cape-coalt-caſtle, the capital of the 
britiſh ſettlements there: weſt lon, 5 
and north lat. 55. 


Fort St. GEORGE, a town and fort on the 


coalt of Cormandel, in the hither India ; 
eaſt lon. 80%, and north lat. 139. 

The town is divided into the White and 
Black-town. The tort, and White-town, 
which adjoins to it, are inhabited only b 
britiſh ; the whole circumference, whic 
is not above half a mile, being ſurround- 
ed by a ſtone wall. The outward or 
Black-town, called Madraſs, has been 
lately 8 by a ſtone wall and 
baſtions, and is about a mile and a half 
in circumference ; the whole being al- 
moſt environed by a river ard the ſea. 


St. GEORGE's, the largeſt of the Bermuda 


or Summer: iſlands. 


Croſs of St. GEORGE, a red one in a field 


argent, which makes part of the britiſh 
ſtandard, See CRoss and GARTER, 


GEORGIA, in Aſia, a province bounded 


by Cirecatha and Dageſtan on the north, 
1 T by 
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menia or IJ urcomania on the touth, and 
by Mingrelia on the weſt. 


SEO CIA, in America, one of the britiſh 


plantations, taken out of South- Carolina, 
from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Savannah on the north, and bounded by 
the Atlantic ocean on the eat, by the 
river of St. John, which divides it from 
fpaniſh Florida, on the ſouth and welt. 
GEORGIAN uoxks and NUNs, religi- 


.. ous of Georgia, in Aſia, who follow the 


rule of St. Baſil. See the article Bas1L. 
GEORGIC, a poetical compolition upon 


the ſubject of huſbandry, — rules 


therein, put into a pleaſing dreſs, and 
ſet off with all the beauties and embe;liſh- 
ments of poetry. 
The ſtyle proper to a georgic muſt be 
worked up with a great deal of thonght 
and vigour, that the words may he lively, 
and every thing the poet deicribes may 
immediately riſe up to the reader's view. 
Heſiod and Virgil are the two greateſt 
maſters in this kind of poetry. In Vir- 
il's Georgics are contained the moſt uſe- 
ul rules for huſbandry in all its branches. 
Virgil has infinitely exceeded Heſiod in 
this fort of writing : he began his Geor- 
gics at the perſuaſion of Mxzcenas, and 
was near ſeven years about them: they 
are, with reſpect to the diction, the molt 
finiſhed of all his works, and even of all 
the poems that ever were compoled in latin. 
The moderns have produced nothing in 
this kind, except Rapin's book Of Gar- 
dening, and the celebrated poem entitled 


Cyder, by Mr. Philips, who, if he had: 


enjoyed the advantage of Virgil's lan- 
guage, would have been ſecond to Vir- 

il in a much nearer degree. «+. 
GERANITES, in natural hiſtory, an ap- 


pellation given to ſuch of the ſemipellucid- 


gems, as are marked with a ſpot retem- 
bling a cranc's eye. 

GERANIUM, cRane's BILL, in botany, 
a genus of the moradeiphia-decandria clats 
ot plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
five large, patent, oval, and vertically 
cordated petals ; the fruit is a capſule, 
of the form of a crane's bill. 
Geranium ſtands recommended by au- 
thors, as one of the greateſt vulnerarics 
and aſtringents of the vegetable world, 
particularly for topping hemorrhages, 
exce's of the menſes. Sc. 


GERARDIA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia-anvirfperma clals of plants, 

the corolla of which eonfiſts of a ſingle 

ringent petal ; the tube is roundiſh, and 
4 
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longer than the cup; the upper lip is 
crect, obtule, plain, and emarginated ; 
the lower lip is reflected, and divided 
into three ſegments : the fruit is an ov 
capſule, containing two. cells, and con. 
ſiſting of two valves; the ſeeds are Gral 
and ſingle. 

This plant is much recommended in gouty 
diforders, 

GERAW, a town of Germany, nine miles 
north- welt of Darmſtat. 

GERBERA, in botany, a genus of the 
Smngenefra-polygara claſs of plants, the 
general corolla of which is radiated, with 
very numerous hermaphrodite corollulz 
on the diſc, which are monopetalous, 
erect, and divided into three ſegments at 
the limb; the ſtamina are five very ſhott 
filaments ; the ſeeds are ſingle, oblong, 
crowned with {lender down, and contain. 
ed in the cup. 

GERFALCON, or GYRFALCON, among 

ſportſmen, a hawk of great force, Sce 
the article HAWK. 
The gerfalcon is the largeſt of the falcon- 
kind, with head and eyes like thoſe c. 
the haggard. She is ſtrong armed, hay- 
ing long ſtretchers and ſingles; and being 
of a fierce and hardy nature, is extremc- 
ly difficult to be reclaimed; but when 
once the is overcome, ſhe proves an ex- 
cellent hawk, and will ſcarce retuſc to 
fly at any thing. See FAL cox Rx. 

GERGENTUM, a town of Sicily, the 
Agrigentum of the antients, about titty- 
five miles ſouth-eaſt of Palermo: cat 
lon. 13% 30', and north lat. 479 20. 

GERMAINS, or St. GER MAINS, a town 
and royal palace of France, fourteen miles 
north-welt of Paris, 

St. GERMAINS is alſo a borough of Corn- 
wal, eight miles welt ot Plymouth. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

GERM, among gardeners, the ſame with 
bud. See the article Bub. 

GERMAN, in genealogy, denotes entire 
or whole : thus, a brother-german 1s one 
both by the ſather's and mother's fide ; 
and couſins-german are the children ot 
brothers or ſiſters, 

GERMAN, or GERMANIC, alſo denotes 
any thing belonging to Germany ; as the 
german empire, german flute, &c. 

GERMANDER, in botany, the engl. 
name of the 1eucrium of Linnæus. See 
the article TEUCRIUM. 

Water-GERMANDER, a plant called by bo- 
taniſts ſcordium. See SCORDILUM. 

GERMANY, aa extenſive empire of Eu- 
rope, ſituated between 5 and 199 eaſt 

longitude, 


G E R 
-longitude, and between 4 5*® and 55 north 
latitude ; bounded by Denmark and the 
Baltic ſea on the north, by Poland and 
Hungary on the eaſt, by Switzerland and 
the Alps on the ſouth, and by France, 
Holland, Sc. on the weſt, _ * 
It is divided into ten cucles, three of 
which lie on the north, viz. Upper and 
Lower Saxony, and Weitphalia; three 
on the ſouth,” viz. Auſtria, Bavaria, 
and Swabia; three about the middle, 
iu. Frauconia, and the Upper and 
Lower Rhine; the tenth, which confiſted 
of the dutchy of Burgundy and the ſtven- 
teen provinces of the Netherlands, have 
Jong been detached from the empire. See 
SAXONY, WESTPHALIA, Cc. | 


There are in Germany upwards of three" 


hundred ſovereign princes and ſtates, moſt 
of them arbitrary in their reſpectiye terri- 
tories. 34 

GERMEN, or GERN, the ſame with bud. 
See the article Bub. 6 | 

GERMERSHEIM, a town of Germany, 
ſubject to France, about ten miles eaſt of 
Landau: eaſt lon. 815 and north lat. 
49 120. | | 

GERMINATION, the firſt ſprouting of 
the ſeeds of plants. See VEGETATION, 


. GERONTES, in grecian antiquity, a fort 


of magiſtrates of antient Sparta, anſwer- 
ing to the areopagites at Athens. 
GERTRUDENBURG, a fortified town 
of - the united Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of Holland, nine miles north of 
Breda; ſubject to the prince of Orange. 
GERUND, in grammar, a verbal noun of 
the neuter gender, partaking of the nature 
of a participle, declinable only in the tin- 
gular number, through all the caſes ex- 
cept the vocative; as, nom. amandun, 
gen. amandi, dat. amando, accut. aman- 
dum, abl. amando. 
Grammarians are very much embarrafſed 
to lettle the proper nature and character 
of gerunds. It is certain they are no 
verbs, nor diſtin moods of verbs, in re- 
gard they do not mark any judgment or 
athrmation of the mind, which is the eſ- 
lence of a verb; beſides their having caſes, 
which verbs have not. Some, therefore, 
will have them to be adjectives paſſive, 
whole ſubſtantive is the infinitive of the 
verb: on this footing they are denomi- 
nated verbal nouns; or names formed of 
verbs, and retaining the ordinary regi- 
men thereof. See the article NouN. 
The gerunds are derived from active, 
neuter, and deponent verbs; and, forithe 
molt part, they follow their ſignification; 
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as, docendlum, from doceo; currends, from » 
curro; loquendum, from loquor. 

GESNERIA, in botavy, a genus of plants, 
of the didynamia claſs, the flower of 
which is monopetalous, tubular, and di- 
vided into five ſegments at the limb ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing a 
very great number of extremely ſmall ſeeds, 

GESSERIT, cr uam diu ſe bene GESSE- 
RIT. See the article _— DIU. 

GESSES, or JE$$SEs, the furniture belong- 
ing to a hawk. See JESSES. 

GESTATION, among phyſicians, the 
fame with pregnancy. See the article 
PREGNANCY. 

GFESTICULATION, in rhetoric, ſignifies 
the affected action of an orator, which is 
deemed a great fault. See ACTION. 

GESTRICIA, a province of Sweden, 
bounded by Helſingia on the north, by 
the Bothnic gulph on the eaſt, by Upland 
on the ſouth, and by Dalecarlia on the 
welt; 1 | " 

GESTU. ET FAMA, an antient writ, where 
a perſon's good behaviour was impeach- 
ed, now out of uſe. 

GESTURE, in rhetoric, conſiſts —_— 
the proper action of the hands and face. 
It is a kind of natural language, that fup- 
plies the ufe of ſpeech in perſons born 
dumb. See the article ACTION. 

GETHYLLIS, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-monogynia claſs of plants, tha 
corolla of which conſiſts of a fingle petal ; 
the tube is filiform and very loyg ; the 

limb is plane, divided into fix equal ſeg - 
ments, of a lanceolated figure, and but 
about a third part the length of the tube, 
the fruit is an oblong, ventricote, trian- 
gular capſule, with three cells ; the ſeeds 
are numerous. | 

GEVAUDAN, a territory of Languedoc, 
adjoining to the Cevennes. , 

GEVER, or St. Goar, a town of Ger- 
many, fifteen miles ſouth of Coblentz. 

GEUM, awvers, in botany, a genus of the 
icoſandria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five rouridith 
petals, with narrow ungues of the length 
of the cup, and inſerted into it;; there is 
no pericarpium ; the common receptacle of 
the ſeeds is oblong, hairy, and placed on 
the cup, which is, at that time, reflex: 
the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, hiſ- 
pid, and each furniſned with a long ge- 
niculated ſtyle. 

Grun, is alſo uſed for ſaxifrage, ſaxifra- 

ga. See the article SAX FRAGE. 

GEX, a town of France, ſeven miles north - 


welt of Geneva, 
$T 323 GHEMARA, 
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GHEMARA, or GEMERA, See the ar- G1AanT's BONES, in natural hiſtory, a name 


ticle GEMARA- 

GHENT, or GauNT, a city and capital 
of Flanders, thirty miles north-weft of 
Bruſſels : eaſt lon. 30 36', north lat, 519. 
It is a large fortified town, twelve miles 

in circumference, and deſended by a ci- 

tadel; and yet is a place of no great 

ſtrength, by reaſon of the vaſt extent of 
ground it takes in, 

GHILIAN, a town of the french Nether- 
lands, five miles weſt of Mons. 

GIAGH, in chronology, a cycle of twelve 
years z in uſe among the Turks and Ca- 
thayans. See the article CYCLE. 
Each year of the giagh bears the name 

of ſome animal: the firſt, that of a 
mouſe ; the ſecond, that of a bullock ; 

the third, of a lynx or leopard; the fourth, 
of a horſe; the fifth, of a crocodile; the 

- ſixth, of a ſerpent; the ſeventh, of a 
horſe; the eighth, of a ſheep; the ninth, 
of a monkey ; the tenth, of a hen ; the 

eleventh, of a dog; and the twelfth, of a 


og. 
They alſo divide the day into twelve 
parts, which they call giaghs, and di- 
fiinguiſh them by the name of ſome ani- 
mals. Each giagh contains two of our 
hours, and is divided into eight kehs, 
as many as there are quarters in our 
-. hours. 
GIALLOLINO, in natural hiſtory, a 
heavy, friable, fine, yellow ochre, call- 
ed naples-yellow, and much uted among 
. 8 who eſteem it a very fine co- 
our. See the aiticle OCHRE. 


GIANT, iſa;, a perſon of enormous bulk, | 


or ſtature. 

The reality of — and of nations of 
jants, is much controverted among the 
arned. Dr. Derham obſerves, that 

though we read of giants before Noah's 
flood, yet there is great reaſon to think 
the fize of a man was always the ſame 
from the creation: for as to the nephilim, 
or giants, in Gen. vi. the antients vary 
about them; ſome taking them for great 
atheiſts, and monſters of impiety, rapine, 
tyranny, and all wickedneis, as well as 
of monſtrous ſtature. And as to thoſe 
Numb. xii. repreſente1/ as men of gi- 
gantic ſize, it is probable the fears of the 
ſpies might have added thereto : however 
this be, it is plain that in both theſe places 
giants are ſpoke of as rarities and won- 


- ders of the age, not of the common ſta- 


ture; and ſuch inſtances we have had in 
all ages. 


moon, whilſt ſhe is moving 


erroneouſly piven to certain folſle bones, 
vulgarly ſuppoſed to have been the bones 
of giants; but, in reality, are thoſe of the 
elephant or Whale- Kind. 


GiANr's CAUSEWAY, a vaſt collection of a 


black kind of marble, called baſaltes, in 
the county of Antrim, in Ireland. See 
the article BASALTES. - 


GIAROLA, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 


lark, with a remarkably long heel. 


GIAROLO, a ſpecies of ſnipe, with a white 


tail, See the article SNirsg. 


GIBBOUS, a term in medicine, denoting 


any protuberance or convexity of the 


body, as a perſon hunched, or hump. 
backed. 


G1BBOvs, in aſtronomy, a term uſed in 


reference to the enlightened parts of the 

—— the firſt 

quarter to the full, and from the full to 

the laſt quarter: for all that time the dark 

part appears horned, or falcated; and 

the light one hunched out, convex, or 
ibbous. See the article Moon. 


GIBELINS, or G1BELLINSs, a famous 


faction in Italy, oppoſite to another, call. 
ed the guelphs. 
Theſe two ſactions ravaged and laid waſte 
— for a long ſeries of years, ſo that 
the hiſtory of that country, for the ſpace 
of two centuries, is no more than a detail 
of their mutual violences and flaughters. 
The gibelins ſtood for the emperor againſt 
the pope: but concerning their origin and 
the reaſon of their names, we have but a 
very obſcure account. According to the 
generality of authors, they roſe about the 
pw 1240, upon the emperor Frederic I's 
ing excommunicated by pope Gre- 
gory IX. Other writers maintain, that 
the two factions aroſe ten years before, 
though ſtill under the ſame pope and em- 
ror. But the moſt probable opinion 
1s that of Maimbourg, who ſays, that 
the two factions of guelphs and gibelins 
aroſe from a quarrel between two antient 
and illuftrious houſes on the confines of 
Germany, that of the Henrys of Gibeling, 
and that of the Guelphs ot Adorf. 


GIBET, a kind of gallows, whereon cri- 


minals are executed, or hung in chains. 
See the article GaLLows. 


GIBLETS, giuger:e, the offals of poultry, 


particularly of a gooſe and duck, including 
the head and neck, heart, liver, pinions, 
and legs; which the art of cookery has 
buſied itſelf about, by inventing ragouts, 
pies, ſoops, &c. made of them. 
GIBRALTAR, 


narrow 
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fa, in Spain, ſubje& to Great Britain: 
weſt lon. 62, and north lat, 36“. 

It ſtands at the foot of mount Calpe, 
one of Hercules's Pillars, about fixteen 
miles north of Ceuta, in Africa, from 
which it is divided by the Streights, to 
which it gives name. It is built on a 
rock, in a peninſula, and can only be 
approached on the land- ſide by a very 
paſſage between the mountain 
and the lea : croſs this paſſage the Spa- 
niards have drawn a line, and fortified 
it, to prevent the garriſon's having any 
communication with the country. 

The Streights of Gibraltar are about 
twenty-four miles long, and fifteen broad. 


GIESEN, a town of Germany, thirty miles 
north of Francfort. 
GIFT, in law, a conveyance, by which 


either lands or goods are paſſed : it is of 
larger extent than a grant, being applied 


to things moveable and immoveable. 


A gift may be by. deed, by word, or 


in law: thus, all a perfon's goods and 


chattels, except in ſome ſpecial cafes, 


may be given without deed ; though ſuch 
a gift is liable to ſuſpicion. When ſuch 


a giſt is made in ſatisfaction of a debt, it 
ſhould be done before witneſſes of credit; 
that the goods and chattels be, at the 


ſame time, appraiſed to the full value; 


and that the gift be expreſly made in full 
ſatisfaction of the debt. | 

As to vifts in law, where a man is mar- 
ried, all the goods and chattels of his wite 
belong to the huſband ; alſo, if a perſon 
be made executor of a will, by gift in 
law, all the teſtator's goods are his, af- 
ter paying the teſtator's debts. 

And as to deed of giſt, all things that 
lie in hvery, as meſſuages, lands, woods, 


Sc. may be given. or granted in fee for' 


life, or years, at firſt; and be aſſigned 
over forever, afterwards. Such a deed 
may be made upon condition ; and, if it 
be of goods and chattels, the delivery of a 
ſixpence is a good ſeiſin of the whole. 


GIG, or G1G6G. See the article Gios: 
GIGANTIC, ſomething of a monſtrous 


ſize, like that of giants. See G1AaNnT. 


GIGERLE, the fame with giblets. See 


the article GIBLETS. 


GIGG, or Jig, in muſic, denotes a briſk 


and lively air; or an airy kind of dance, 
to a ſprightly meaſure. 


GIGOT-BRANCH, in the manege. See the 


article BRANCH. 


GILAN, a province of Perſia, bounded 


by the Caſpian fea on the north. Its ca- 
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GIBRALTAR, a port-town of Andalu- 
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pu is 4 city of the ſame name: eaſt 
ongit. 48*, and north lat. 379. 


GILBERTINES, a religious order found- 


ed in England by St. Gilbert, in the reign 


of Henry I. The nuns followed the rule 


of St. Benedict, and the monks that of 
St. Auguſtin. There were many mona- 
ſeries of this order in different parts of 
England. 


GILD,-or GviLyd. See Gv1LD. 
GILDING, the art of ſpreading or cover- 
- ing a thing with gold, either in leaf or 


_ See the article Golo. 

e have this advantage over the antients, 
in the manner of uſing and applying the 
gold, that the ſecret of painting in oil, 
ately diſcovered, furniſhes us with means 
of gilding works, capable of — 
the violences of time and weather, whi 
theirs could not. | 


There are ſeveral methods of gilding in 


ule 22 us, as gilding in water, gild- 
ing in oil, gilding by fire, &c. of each 


of which in order. 


The method of water-G1LDING/ Water- 
gilding requires more preparation than 
. oil-gilding, and is chiefly on wooden 


works, and thoſe made of ſtucco ; and 


- theſe too muſt be ſheltered from the wea- 


ther. A ſize is uſed for this way of gild- 


ing made of ſhreads, &c. of parchment 


or gloves boiled in water to the conſiſtence 
of a jelly. Tf the thing to be gilt be of 
wood, it is firſt waſhed with this ſize, 
boiling hot, and then ſet to dry; and af- 
terwardz with white paint mixed up with 
the ſame ſize. Some uſe ſpaniſh white 
for this purpoſe, and others plaſter of Pa- 
ris, well beaten and fifted. This fized 
paint muſt be laid on with a ſtiff bruth ; 


| whichisto be repeated ſeldomer or oftener 


according to the nature of the work, as 
ten or twelve times in flat or ſmooth 
works, but ſeven or eight will be ſuf - 
cient in pieces of ſculpture. In the for- 
mer caſe they are applied by drawing the 
bruſh over the work, in the latter by dab- 
bing it. When the whole is dry, they 
moilten it with fair water, and rub it over 
with ſeveral pieces of .coarſe linnen, if 
it be on the flat; if not, they beat or 
ſwitch it with ſeveral flips of the fame 
linnen, tied to a little tick, to make it 
follow and enter all the cavities and e- 

— thereof. | 
aving thus finiſhed the white, the next 
thing to be done, is to colour it with yel- 
low ochre: but if it be a piece of ſcul- 
ture in relievo, they firſt touch it up, and 
prepare the ſeveral parts, which may 
have 
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have happened to have been disfigured, 
by the ſmall iron inſtruments, as gouges, 
chiſſels, &c. 
purpoſe muſt be well ground and fitted, 
and mixed up with the ſe before · men- 
tioned. This colour is to be laid on hot; 
and in works of ſculpture, ſupplies the 
place of gold, which ſometimes cannot be 
carried into all the depreſſures and cavi- 
ties of the foliages and other ornaments, 
A lay is alſo applied over this yellow, 
. which ſerves for the ground on which 
the gold is to be laid-; this lay is uſually 
.«empdaſed' of armenian bole, blood-ſtane, 
: Dlack-lead, and a little fat; to which 
. Tame. add ſoap, and oil of olives ; others, 
burnt- bread, biſtre, antimony, glaſs of tin, 
| butter, and ſugar-candy. Theſe ingre- 
1 all ground down together 
with hot ſize, three lays of this compoſi- 
tion is applied upon the yellow, the one 
- aſter the other has been dried ; being 
cautious not to put any into the cavity of 
the work to hide the yellow, 
The bruſh, uſed for this purpoſe, muſt ba 
ſoſt one; and when the matter is be- 
come very dry, they go over it again with 
/ ſtronger bruſn, to rub it down, and take 
off the ſmall grains that flick out, in or- 
der to ſacilitate the burniſhing of the gold. 
To be prepared for gilding, you muſt 
have three torts of pencils ; one to wet, 
another to touch up and amend, and a 
third to flatten; alſo a gilding cuſkion, 
- ox ſpreading the leaves of gold on when 
taken out of the book; a knile to cut them, 
and a ſquirrel's tail fitted with a handle; 
or elſe a piece of fine ſoft ſtuff on a ſtick, 
ts take them up directly and apply them. 
Nou are firſt to begin with wetting your 
pencils; by which the laſt lay laid on with 
water is moiſtened, that it may the better 
receive and retain the gold. Then you 
are to lay: the leaves of gold on the cu- 
ſhion, and if whole, you mutt take up 
with the ſquirrel's tail, but it in pieces, 
with the other inſtrument, or the knife 


wherewith they are cut, and lay and 
- ſpread them gently on the parts of the 


work you had moiſtened before. If the 
leaves, as they frequently do, * to 
crack or break in laying on, theſe brenches 
muſt be made up with ſmall bits of leaf, 
taken up upon the repairing pencil, and 
the whole work is to be ſmoothed either 
with the ſame pencil, or another ſowe- 
thing larger ; the gold being preſſed into 
the dents, into which it could not be ſo 


ceeaſily carried by the ſquirrel's tail, 
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The work having been thus far gilded, 
muſt be jet to dry, in order to be buy - 
niſhed or flatted. See BURNISHINSG aud 
FLATTING. 

The laſt operation is the applying the 
vermeil in all the little lines and cavities; 
and to ſtop and amend any little faults 

with ſhell-gold. The compoſition called 
vermeil is made of gum guttz, vermilion, 

and a little of ſome ruddy-brown, ground 

together with venetian varnith — oil of 
2 Some gilders, inſtead of this, 
make ſhift with fine lacca, or dragon's 
blood, with gum-water. 
Sometimes inſtead of burniſhing the gold, 
they burniſh the ground or compolition 
laid on the laſt before it, and only after- 
wards waſh the part over with the ſize. 
This method is chiefly practiſed for the 

hands, face, and other nudities in reli - 

evo: Which, by this means, do not ap- 

.. pear fo very brilliant as the parts bur- 
niſhed, though much more ſo than the 

parts perfectly flat. 

Is gild a piece of work, and yet preſerve 
white grounds, they apply a lay of ſpaniſh 

, White, mixed with a weak Aug on 

all che parts of the ground, whereon the 

yellow or the laſt lay might run. 

The method GILDINq is oi. This opera- 
ton requires much leſs apparatus than that 
before - mentioned. The baſis or matter 
whereon the gold is laid, in this method, 
is the remains of colours found ſettled to 
the bottom of the pots in which painters 
waſh their pencils. This matter, which is 
very viſcid or ſticky, is firſt ground, and 
then paſſed through a linnen-cloth, and 
thus laid on the matter to be gilt, aſter it 
is waſhed once or twice over with fize ; and 
if it be wood, with ſome white paint. 
When this is almoſt gry, but yet is fill 
unctuous enough to catch and retain the 
gold, the leaf-gold is laid on, either 
whole, if the work be large, or cut to 
pieces, if ſmaller : the leaves of gold are 
taken up and laid on with a piece of finc, 
ſoft, well-carded cotton ; or ſometimes 
by a palat for the purpoſe, or ſometimes 


- with the knife with which the leaves were 


cut, according to the parts of the work 
that are to be gilded, or the breadth 
of the gold that is to be laid on. As 
the gold is laid on, they paſs over it a 
— Riff. pencil or bruſh, to make it 
ſtick and as it were intorporate with the 
ground ; and after this they mend any 
cracks that may have happened in it, ei- 
ther with the tame pencil or one that is 
RC $7 46 £3 imaller, 
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ſmaller, as has been ſhewn before in 


water-gilding. 1 

This kind of gilding is chiefly uſed for 

domes and roots of churches, courts, ban- 

quetting-houſes, &c. and tor figures of 
plaſter of Paris, lead, &c. 

The methed of G1LDING wwith I quid gold. 
This is performed by gold reduced to 2 
calx and amalgamated with mercury, in 
the proportion of about an ounce of mer- 
cury to a dram of gold. To perform 
this, they heat acrucible red-hot, and then 
put the gold and mercury into it, ſtirring 
them gently about till the gold be found 
melted, and incorporated into a maſs with 
the mercury. When this 1s done, they 
caſt them into water, to waſh and purity 
them; and out of that into other waters, 
where the amalgama, which is almoſt as 
liquid as if there were nothing but quick - 
flyer in it, may be preſerved a long time 
for ule. 

Before they proceed to lay this amalga- 
mated gold on the metal, they firſt render 
the metal rough, by waſhing it over with 
aqua fortis, or aqua ſecunda; and after- 
wards rinſe the metal in fair water, and 
ſcour it a little with fine ſand, and then it 
is ready for the gold. 

They next cover over the metal with the 
mixture of gold and mercury, taking it up 
with a (lip of copper, or a bruſh made of 
braſs-waire, ſpreading it as even as poſſible, 
to do nich they wet the bruſh from time 
to time in fair water. Then they ſet 
the metal to the fire, upon a grate, or in 
a ſort of cage, under which ſtands a pan 
of coals; and in proportion as the mer- 
cury, evaporating and flying off, diſco- 
vers the places where gold is wanting, 
they take care to ſupply them by adding 
new parcels of amalgama. 

Then the work is rubbed over with the 
wire-bruſh, dipt in beer or vinegar, which 
leaves it in a condition to be brought to a 
colour, which is the laſt part of the pro- 
cels, and which the gilders keep to them- 
{elves as a mighty ſecret. 

The method of GILDING by fire on metal. 
To prepare the metal, they ſcratch it 
well, or rake it; then poliſh it with a 
poliſher; and afterwards ſet it to the fire 
to blue, i. e. to heat, till it appear ol a 
blue colour. When this has been done, 
they clap on the firſt lay ot leat gold, 
rubbing it lightly down with a poliſher ; 
and expoſe it thus to a gentle fire. They 
uſually give it but three tuch lays, or 
tour at the moſt, each lay conſiſting of 
a ſingle leaf for common works, and of 
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two for extraordinary ones: aſter each 


lay, it is ſet a freſh to the fire; and aſter 


the laſt lay, the gold is in condition to be 
burniſhed. 


To gild paper, Grind bole-armoniac with 
rain- water, and give one laying of it; 


when it is dry, take glair of eggs, and 


add to it a little ſugar- candy and gum- 


water, which lay over the former, and 


upon this, when it is dry enough, la 
leaf · ſilver, or leaf- gold. 1 

To gild the leaves of books. Take bole- 
armoniac, eight penny-weight; ſugar- 
candy, two penny-weight : mix and grind 
them with glair of eggs: then on a bound 
book (while it is in the preſs, after.it hath 
been imeared with glair of eggs, and 
is dried) ſmear the faid compoſition, 
let it dry, then rub it well and poliſh it ; 
then with fair water wet the edges of the 
book, and ſuddenly lay on the gold, 
preſs it down was 2 with cotton, let it 
dry, and then poliſh it with a tooth. 

G1LbING of china or porcelane ware. See 
the article PORCELAIN. 

GILL, a meaſure of capacity, containing a 
quarter ofa pint. See Pix r and MeasuRE, 

GILL is alſo a name for ground-ivy, which, 
being infuſed in ale, niakes what is known 
by the name of gill-ale; a fort of medi- 
cated ale, ſaid to be ahſterſive and vul- 
nerary. 

GILLA viTRIOLI, a name ſometimes 
given to the emetic falt of vitriol. See 
the article VITRIOL. 

GILLINGEN, a town of Swabia, eleven 
miles ſouth of Ha1r.BRON. 

GILLS, branchiz, in ichthyology. See 
the article BRANCHIZ®. 

GILOLO, a large iſland of the Pacific 
ocean, lying between 19 ſouth latitude 
and 20 north latitude, and between 125 
and 128? eaſt longitude, 

G1LOLO is alſo the name of the capital of 
the above iſland, fituated in 40 north 
latitude. 

GILT-HEAD, aurata, in ichthyology, 
the ſharp-backed ſparus, with a crooked 
gold - coloured line between the eyes. It 
is a very beautiful fiſh, the ground-colour 
gf whoſe body is an olive-brown, but 
elegantly variegated with à number of 
difterent colours. Sec SPARUS. 

GILT-VARNISH., See VARNIS H. 

GIN, or GENEVA, among diltillers. See 
the article GENEVA. 

Gix, in mechanics, a machine for driving 
piles, fitted with a windlaſs and winches 
at each end, where eight or nine men 
heave, and round which a rope is reeved, 
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that goes over the wheel at the top: one Method of preſerving Gix ER. Waſh the 


end of this rope is ſeized to an iron- 
monkey, that hooks to a beetle of differ- 
ent weights, according to the piles they 
are to drive, being from eight to thirteen 
hundred weight ; and when hove up to a 
croſs-piece, near the wheel, it unhooks 
the monkey, and lets the beetle fall on the 
upper end of the pile, andforces the ſame 
into ground : then the monkey's own 


- weight over- hauls the windlaſs, in order 


for its being hooked again to the beetle. 
See the art cie ENGINE. 


GINGEN, an imperial city of Germany, 


twenty miles eaſt of Ulm: eaſt lon. 10%, 
and north lat. 489360. 


GINGER, zinziber, in botany. See the 


article ZINZIBER. 
The root of this plant is too well known 
to need any deſcription : it will be ſuffi- 


cient to obſerve, that it is of the tuberous - 


kind, knotty, crooked, and irregular, 
and divaricated into many branches, of a 
= yellowiſh colour when broken, and, 
ike the contrayerva, of a fibrous ſtruc- 
ture. This root is of a very hot, acrid, 
and pungent taſte, though aromatic with- 
al, and of a very agreeable ſmell. 
Ginger is too cheap to be ſophiſticated, 
and too well known to need any direc- 
tions about the choice of it ; it may only 
be obſerved that the hardeſt and firmeſt 
pieces are the belt. The Indians are 
very fond of gingcr ; they eat both the 
young ſhoots of the leaves, and the roots 
themlelves, cut ſmall, in their ſallads and 
broths; and they make an excellent ſweet- 
meat of them, preſerving them with ſu- 
gar. Ginger is an excellent carminative 
and 3 it aſſiſts digeſtion, expels 
flatuſes, and takes off colic pains, often 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly. It is allo highly 
eſteemed by ſome as a cephalic, and is 
particularly ſaid to ſtrengthen the me- 
mory. It is often uſed as a corrective to 
purging medicines, and has the credit of 
ing a great provocative to venery, el- 
pecially in the preſerved ſtate. It mny be 
given in powders, from two or three to 
ten, twelve, or fifteen grains; but it is 
ſeldom given in ſuch large doſes, on ac- 
count of its acrimony. It is uted in de- 
coctions from one dram to two or three, 
to the quart, It is an ingredient in the 
venice-treacle, mithridate, and diaſcor- 
dium, and in many other of the com- 
poſitions of the ſhops z and is very fre- 
quently uſed in carminative and ſtoma- 


chic powders, in cxtemporaneous pres 


ſcription, 


ginger, and lay it to ſteep for ten or 
twelve days, in white-wine and water, 
ſtirring them every day; then to a pound 
of roots allow two quarts of white-wine, 
and about a pint of lemon-juice ; boil 
theſe together for about a quarter of an 
hour: then add two pounds and a half of 
fine ſugar, and boil it to a ſyrup, ſcum- 
ming it as it riſes ; then ſet it by in 2 
glazed pan till the next day, and aſter. 
wards boil it again in the ſyrup, for half 
an hour; then ſet it by till the next day, 
when boiling it again, let it cool ; re- 
peating this till che ginger is clear: after 
which put it into glaſſes, and cover them 
with paper. 

This is a fine ſweet-meat for the winter. 
ſeaſon. * 


GINGER-BREAD, a richer kind of bread, 


the flavour and tafte whereof are heigtened 
and improved with ſpices, and particularly 
with ginger, whence the name. 

The preparation of ginger-bread is as fol- 
lows: grate two penny white loaves into 
two pounds of almonds well blanched and 
pounded ; then add two.ounces of gin- 
ger, finely ſcraped, liquorice, and aniſe 
in powder, of each half an ounce ; add 
to theſe five or ſix ſpoonfuls of roſemary- 
water ; and knead all into a paſte, with 
a pound of ſugar, mould it, and roll it 
thin, then print it, and dry it in a ſtove. 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, 
and orange-peel, with candied ginger, 
coriander, and carraway-ſeeds, — up 
with as much flour as will make it into a 
paſte. 


GINGER-WIXE is made as follows: take 


three gallons of water, an ounce of rance- 
ginger, and three pounds of ſugar ; boi! 
them for an hour, and then put into it 
three lemons, and a little good yealt ; 
cloſe up the veſſel, and let it ſtand five 
days: if it has ſo worked as to be-clear 
in that time, it may be bottled ; if not, 
let it ſtand longer, until it has worked 
ſufficiently ; and in ten diys after it may 
be drank. 


GINGIDIUM, in botany, the name by 


which ſome call two different plants, a 
ſpecies of fennel and of thapſia, See the 
articles FENNEL and THAPSIA, 


GINGIVA, the duns, in anatomy, a 


hard ſort of fleſh, inveſting the alveoli, or 
ſockets of the teeth, aye" 
The gums conſiſt of the common mem- 
brane of the mouth, and the perioſteum 
af the jaws, to which they adhere very 
cloſely and firmly. They are furniſhed 
with 


GIN 


whence their florid red colour; and they 
ſerve for the covering of the jaws, and 
the keeping the teeth faſt in their ſockets. 


GINGLYMUS, »M/au®-, one of the 


three ſubdiviſions of that kind of articu- 
lation called diarthroſis. See the articles 
ARTICULATION and DIARTHROSIS. 
The ginglymus is that juncture of the 
bones wherein they mutually receive and 
are received by one another, as is the 
caſe of the articulation of the humerus 
and cubitus. See HUMERvUs, Sc. 
The ginglymus isagain ſubdivided chiefly 
into three kinds ; the firſt is when the 
ſame bone at the ſame extremity receives, 
and is reciprocally received by another 
bone, after the manner of an hinge, as 
that of the cubitus and humerus : the ſe- 
cond is when a bone receives another at 
one of its extremes, 7nd 1s received into 
another, as the vertebrz do : the third is 
that where a bone is received into an- 
other after the manner of a wheel, or the 
axis of the wheel in a box, ſuch is that of 
the ſecond vertebra of the neck in the 
firſt. 


GINSENG, in botany. See the article 


PANAX. 

The root of the ginſeng is of an oblong 
figure, never growing to any great ſize, 
being generally about four or five inches 
long, and its thickneſs that of one's little 
finger. It is of a firm texture, its ſur- 
face is furrowed and wrinkled in differ- 
ent places. It is of a brownith colour on 
the outſide, and ſomewhat yellowiſh with- 
in ; and is ſo pure and fine, that it ſeems 
tranſparent. The top of the root, when 
it is {ent entire to us, is found compoſed 


of knots, or tubera, placed over one an- 


other in an irregular manner : theſe are 
formed of the bottoms of the decayed 
{talks of the ſeveral preceding years. 
When the root 1s fair and entire, it is 
ealy to know by theſe how old it is; but 
very old roots not _—_ ſo much in re- 
pute, the people who gather ginſeng have 
often the precaution to cut off ſome, or 
even all thole knobs, before they dry the 
root, 

Ginſeng is of a very agreeable and aro- 
matic ſmell, tho* not very ſtrong; its taſte 
is acrid aud aromatic, and has ſomewhat 
bitter in it. It is to be choſen ſound and 
firm, moderately heavy, not too tough, 
and of a good ſmell. Before it be bought, 
it will be prudent to cut every root thro”, 
for the Cluneſe, of whom we have it, fre- 


** 
-— 


— —-— m 
CEE comme 
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with a vaſt number of blood-veſſels, 
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quently find a way to introduce pieces of 
lead into it, to increaſe thagyeight. 
The roots of the ginſeng and ninzin are 
ſo much alike in their ſhape, colour, and 
virtues, that they are frequently miſtaken 
for one another, and by the generality 
of authors underſtood to be the ſame, 
notwithſtanding that they belong to two 
very different plants, and of two different 

enera. See the article NINz1N. 

he Chineſe and Tartars colle& the root 
of this plant with infinite pains, at two 
ſeaſons of the year, ſpring and autumn, 
They are forbid to touch them with any 
iron-inſttument, ſo that they can only 
clean them with wooden knives. They 
waſh them in a decoction of millet-ſeed, 
and afterwards hang them over the fumes 
of the ſame liquor, which they boil in 
conliderable quantities for that purpoſe, 
in a cloſe veſſel, in the upper part of 
which the root is ſuſpended, over the ſur- 
face of the liquor : after this they dry it 
for uſe, thus it becomes tranſparent, The 
{mall fibres which are taken off, they 
boil in water, and make an extra& of 
them, which they uſe in the ſame inten- 
tion with the root. 
The Chineſe value the ginſeng ſo highly, 
that it ſells with them for three times its 
weight in ſilver. They, as well as the Aſia- 
tics in general, think the ginſeng almoſt an 
univerſal medicine: they have recourſe to 
it in all diſeaſes, as the laſt remedy, and 
readily give themſelves over when it will 
not cure them ; but the virtues moſt ge- 
nerally aſcribed to it, are thoſe of a reſto- 
rative, a provocative, and a cordial. It 
is famous in the eaſt for giving ſtrength 
to thoſe who have diſabled themſelves b 
the too free uſe of women: there they alſo 
recommend it greatly in the ſmall-pox, 
fevers of all kinds, diſorders of the ſto- 
mach and bowels, and tell us that diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries are cured by it: 
but they caution people not to give it in 
too large doſes to -_ wk of a florid ſan- 
guine conſtitution, on whatever occaſi- 
on it may he neceſſary to them. The 
european phyſicians eſteem it a good we- 
dicine in convulſions, vertigoes, and all 
nervous complaints, and recommend it as 
one of the beſt reſtoratives known. 
Its doſe is from ten grains to twenty, in 
powder; and from one dram to two to 
the pint, in infuſions. 


GIOVENAZZO, a biſhop's ſee in the king - 


dom of Naples, twelve miles weſt of 


Barri. 
* GIRACE, 


* 


ö 
{ 
11 
i 
; 
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labria, about thirty-ſix miles north eaſt of 
Rege: 


10. 
GIRANDOLE, a kind of branched candle- 


ſtick. See the article CANDLESTICK. 


GIRDERS, in architecture, ſome of the : 


largeſt pieces of timber in a floor. 
Their ends are uſually faſtened into ſum- 
mers and breaſt-ſummers, and joilts are 
framed in at one end to the girders. 
The ſize of girders and ſummers, upon 
the rebuilding of London, were ordained 
by a& of parliament, to be in length from 
ten to twenty · ſix feet, in breadth from 
eleyen to ſeventeen inches, and in depth 
from eight to fourteen inches. It was 
alſo ordained by the ſame ſtatute, that no 
irder or ſummer ſhould be leſs than ten 
inches in the wall, and that their ends 
ſhould be laid in loam; as alſo that they 
be of good hearty oak, as free from knots 
as may be, becauſe that will be the leaſt 
fubject to breaking, and may with more 
fafety be relied on in this crols and trani- 
verſe work. 

GIRDING-G1RT, in the ſea-language. 
A. ſhip is girt, or hath a girding-girt, 
when & cable being ſo tight, or ltrain- 
.ed, upon the turning of the tide, ſhe can- 
not get over it, but lies acroſs the tide. 

GIRDLE, cingulum, or zona, a belt or 
band of leather, or other matter, tied 
about the reins, to keep that part more 
fixm and tight, 

The Romans always wore a girdle, to 
tuck up the tunica, when they had oc- 
caſion to do any thing: this cuſtom 
was ſo general, that ſuch as went without 
girdles, and let their gowns hang looſe, 
were reputed idle diſſolute perſons. 

It was antiently the cuſtom among us, 
for bankrupts and other inlolvent debtors 
to put off and ſurrender their girdle in 
open court; the reaſon whereof was, that 
our anceſtors uſed to carry all their neceſ- 
ſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, &c. tied to 
the girdle : whence the girdle became a 
ſymbal of the eſtate. 

Pirgiz-GIRDLE. It was the cuſtom among 
the Greeks and Romans, for the bride- 
groom to untie his bride's virgin-girdle, 
before he took her to his embraces, See 
the article BRIDEGROOM. 

This girdle was made of ſheeps-wool ; 
it was tied in the herculean knot, and 
in bed the huſhand untied it, as a happy 
preſage of his having as many children as 

ercules, who at his death lett ſeventy 
behind him. The poets attribute ta Ve- 
nus a particular Kind of girdle, capable 
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GIRACE, a city and port-town of Ca- 


GIR 


of inſpiring the paſſion, of love. Sce 
n 

Quickſulver-GIRDLE, cingulum ſapienti 
m medrcine, a ſort of belt or 2 "5g 
_ b —4— made with woollen. 
cloth ſufficiently impregnated with quick. 
ſilver, killed — be . lard, 1 8 
This is ſewed up in a linnen- cloth, which 
is applied to the ſkin, about the hy pochon- 
dria, in diſorders of the itch, phthiriaſis, 
ulcers, and in caſes where there is no 
abſolute neceſſity for exciting a ſaliva- 
tion. The patient's body muſt be kept 
warm, and defended from the cold of 
the external air, otherwiſe the belt, which 
is of itſelf highly ſafe, becomes very dan- 

' gerous, as the acceſs of the external cold 
uring its uſe, according to Etmuller, en- 
dangers a ſalivation, petechial fever, or 
other diſorders. Bartholine informs us, 
that this girdle proves mortal, when ap- 
plied to patients who are either too young, 
weakened by diſeaſes, or of a cacochymic 
habit of body. 

Chriſtians of the GrRDLE, the chriſtians of 
Aſia, particularly thoſe of Syria and Me- 
ſopotomia, who to this day wear a large 
leathern girdle, being enjoined thereto by 
Motavakkel, tenth caliph of the family 
of the Abaſlides, in the year $56, as a 
badge of their profeſſion. 

Order of the GxRDLE., See CORDELIER, 

GIRDLE, in archite&ture, See CINCTURE, 

GIRGE, a city of upper Egypt, on the 
weft fide of the Nile: eaſt lon. 329, and 
north lat, 262. 

GIRGILIM, in the materia medica, the 
ſame with the ſeſamum. 

GIREKIN, a term uſed by gardeners for 2 
ſmall kind of cucumber. See CUCUMBER, 

GIRLE, among ſportſmen, denotes the roc- 
buck in its ſecond year. 

GIRONNE, a large city and biſhop's ſce 
of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, 
forty-five miles north-eaſt of Barcelona ; 
eaſt lon. 2035, and north lat. 42. 

GIRONNE"', or GIRONNY, in heraldry, 2 
coat of arms divided into girons, or tri- 
angular figures, meeting in the center ot 
the ſhield, and alternately colour and me- 
tal, See plate CXI. fig. 3. 

GIRT, in the menſuration ot timber, de- 
notes the circumference of a tree, Ses 
the article TIMBER. 

Gir, among builders, a. term ſometimes 
uled for fillet. See the articles FILLET. 

GIRTHS of @ ſaddle, the fixong cauvas- 
ſtraps, Which, being buckled under a 
horte's belly, ſerve to ſix the ſaddle, bcc 
the article SADDLE, 

GISBORN, 
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GISBORN, a market-town of Yorkſhire, 
fifty miles welt of York. 

GISBOROUGH, another market-town of 
Yorkſhire, thirty-ſeven miles north of 
York. 

GIiSCARA, in botany, the name of a bra- 
filian ſpecies of palm- tree. 8 555 
GISON, or Giso, in jewiſh antiquity, 
ſignifies, according to Joſephus, a little 
wall, about breaſt high, made round the 
temple of Jeruſalem, and round the altar 
of burnt ſacrifices, to keep the people at 
a diſtance. This author, in his books of 
antiquities, makes the giſon three cubits 
high, and but one in his hiſtory of the 

jewiſh war. 

GISORS, a city of Normandy, in France, 
twenty-eight miles ſouth · eaſt of Rouen: 
eaſt long. 1 25 north lat. 50 10. 

GITHAGO, a name uſed by ſome for 2 
ſpecies of lychnis. See LYCHNIs. 

GIVEN, among mathematicians and phi- 
loſophers, the ſame with data, See the 
article DATA. J 

GIVE T, a town of the biſhopric of Liege, 
twenty miles ſouth of Namur. 

GIUSTANDIL, a town of european 
Turky, in the province of Servia ; eaſt 
long. 24?, north lat. 43“. 

GIULA, a city of Hungary, ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria ; eaſt long. 21 35", 
north lat. 46 38. 

GLABELLA, in anatomy, the name by 
which ſome call the ſpace between the 
eye-brows, as bcing ſmooth and void of 
hair, 

GLACIS, in building, an eaſy, inſenſible 
ſlope, or declivity. 

The deſcent of the glacis is leſs ſteep than 
that of the talus. In gardening, a de- 
ſcent ſometimes begins in talus, and ends 
in glacis. See the article TAL us. 
The glacis of the corniche, is an eaſy 
imperceptible ſlope in the cymatium, to 
promote the deſcent and draining off the 
rain- water. 

GLACHs, in fortification, that maſs of earth 
which ſerves as a parapet to the covered 
way, ſloping eafily towards the cham- 
paign, or field. 
The glacis, otherwiſe called eſplanade, 
is about ſix feet high, and loſes itſelf by 
an inſenſible diminution in the ſpace, of 
ten fathoms. See ESPLANADE. 

GLADDON, or GLADWIN, a plant called 
by botaniſts iris. See the article IRIS. 

GLADE, in ornithology, See the article 
GLEAD. 0 

GLave, in gardening and agriculture, an 
opening and light paſſage made through 
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a wood, by lopping off the branches of 
trees along that way. 


GLADIATORS, in antiquity, perſons 
who fought generally in the arena at 
Rome, tor the entertainment of the 

eople. 

The gladiators were w ſually flaves, and 
fought out of neceſſity; though ſome- 
times freemen made profeſſion thereof, 
like our prize-fighters, for a livelihood. 
The Romans borrowed this cruel diver- 
ſion from the Aſiatics; and we find that 
the very prieſts had their ludi pontificales, 
and Judi facerdotales. As from the ear- 
lieſt ages of antiquity we read that it 
was cuſtomary to facrifice priſoners of 
war to the manes of the great men that 
fell in the engagement, in proceſs of 
time, they came to ſacrifice ſlaves at the 
funerals of all perſons of condition ; hut 
as it would have appeared barbarous to 
cut their throats like beaſts, they were 
appointed to fight with each other, and 
to do their beſt to ſave their own lives by 
killing their adverſary. See the article 
BUSTUARI1I. 

Hence aroſe the maſters of arms called 
laniſtæ, and men learned to fight. Theſe 
laniſtæ bought ſlaves to train up to this 
cruel trade, whom they afterwards fold 
to ſuch as had occaſion to exhibit ſhews. 
Junius Brutus, who expelled the kings 
was the firſt that honoured the funer 
of his father with theſe inhuman diver- 
ſions at the ſepulchre of the deceaſed ; 
but afterwards they were removed. to the 
circus and amphitheatres; and other 
perſons, beſides ſlaves, would hire them- 
ſelves to this infamous office. wh 

They were all firſt ſworn that the 

wand fight till death, and if they failed, 
they were put to death, either by fire, 
ſwords, clubs, whips, &c. It was uſual 
with the people, or emperor, to grant 
them life when they ſhewed no ſigns of 
fear. Auguſtus decreed, that it ſhould 
always be granted them. . ' ' . - + 
From flaves and freed men, the wanton 
ſport ſpread to perſons of rank, as we 
nd in Nero's time, And Domitian ex- 
hibited combats of women in the night- 
time: we allo read, that dwarts.encoun- 

tered with one another. Conttantine 
the great firſt prohitited theſe combats 
in the eaſt, but the practice was not in- 
tirely aboliſhed in the weſt before Theo- 
doric king of the Oſtrogoths, in the year 
500, | 
When any perſon deſigned to entertain 
the people with a ſhow of gladiators, he 
80 2 ſet 
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ſet up bills in the public places, giving 
an account of the time, the number and 
names of the combatants, and the cir- 


cumſtances whereby they were to be 


diſtinguiſhed 3 each having his ſeveral 


badge, which generally was a peacock's 
feather : they alſo gave notice what time 
the ſhow would laſt ; and ſometimes gave 
repreſentations of theſe things in paint- 


ing, as is practiſed among us, by thoſe 


who have any thing to ſhow at fairs, Cc. 
Upon the day appointed for the ſhow, in 
the firſt place the gladiators were brought 
out all together, and obliged to take a 
circuit round the arena in a very ſolemn 
and pompous manner. After this, they 
proceeded, paria componere, to match 
them by pairs, in which great care was 
taken to make the matches equal. The 
firſt ſort of weapons they made uſe of 
were ſtaves, or wooden files, called rudes, 
and the ſecond were effective weapons, as 
ſwords, poniards, &c. 

The firft were called arma luſoria, or ex- 
ercitoria; the ſecond, decretoria, as be- 
ing given by decree or ſentence of the 


prætor, or of him at whole expence the 


ipectacle was exhibited. 
hey began to fence or ſkirmiſh with 
the firſt, which was to be the prelude to 


the battle, and from theſe, when well 
- warmed, they advanced to the ſecond, 
with which they fought naked. The 


"= 


firſt part of the enga 


gement was called 


- ewentilare, preludere ; and the ſecond d- 


micare ad certum, or werſis arimyis pug- 


Hare. 


When any received a remarkable wound, 
either his adverſary or the people uled to 


* 


cry out, habet, or hoc habet. If the van- 
quiſhed ſurrendered his arms, it was not 
in the victor's power to grant him life: 
it was the people during the time of the 


republic, and the prince or people during 


the time of the empire, that were alone 
empowered to grant this boon. The 
two fgns of favour and diſlike given by 
the people, were premere pollicem, and 


Vertere pollicem, the former of which M. 


* Dacier takes to be a clenching of the fin- 


gers of both hands between one another, 
and fo holding the two thumbs upright 


- cloſe together, was a ſign ot the people's 
"admiration of the courage ſhewn by 


both comb tants; and at the ſame time 


ſor the conqueror to ſpare his antago- 


niſt's life: but the contrary motion, or 


bending back of the thumbs, ſignified 


'the diltatisfaftion ↄf the ſpectators, and 


authoriled the victor to ill the other 
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GLAMA, a ſpecies of 


the ſouth. 
GLAND, in anatomy, a ſmall body, form- 
ed by the interweaving of veſlels of every 
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combatant downright fora coward, The 
emperor ſaved whom he liked, if he was 
preſent at the ſolemnity, in the ſame 
manner. 

After the engagement, ſeveral marks of 
favour were conferred on the victor, par- 
ticularly a branch of palm tree; and of- 
tentimes a ſum of money, perhaps ga- 
thered up among the ſpectators: but the 
moſt common tri were the pileus 
and the rudis ; the former being given 
only to ſuch gladiators as were ſlaves, 
for a token of obtaining their freedom ; 
but the rudis ſeems to have been beſtow- 
ed both on ſlaves and freemen, with this 
difference, that it procured the former no 
more than a diſcharge from any further 
performance in public, upon which they 
commonly turned laniſta: but the rudis, 
when given to ſuch perſons as, being free, 
had hired themſelves out for thele ſhows, 
reſtored them to a full enjoyment of their 
liberty. See the articles PILEUS, Rupis, 
and LAN ISsTA. 

There were divers kinds of gladiators 
diſtinguiſned by the weapons, manner, 
time of fighting, Ec. ſuch were the an- 
dabatæ, catervarii, conſummati, cubicu- 
larii, dimachæ, fiſcales, Sc. 


GLADIOLE, gladiolus, in botany, a genus 


ot the triandria-monogynia clals of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of ſix petals 
that unite at their baſes : the fruit is an 
oblong, trilocular capſule, containing a 
great many triangular ſeeds. 

'The root of gladiole, or the common 
corn-flag, is accounted diſcutient, and 
good in malignant and peſtilential caſes. 


GLANIUS, a word; whence jus gladii, 


or right of the ſword, is uſed in our an- 
eds verde authors, and in our norman 
laws, for ſupreme juriſdiction : and it is 

probably from hence that, at the creation 
of an earl, he is gladio ſuccinctus, to de- 
note his having à juriſdiction over the 
county. 


GLADIUS-PISCIS, a fiſh more uſually call- 


See the article XIPHIAS. 
ruvian camel, 
the breaſt gib- 
See the article CAMEL. 


ed xiphias. 


with the back eyen, an 
boſe. 


GLAMORGANGSHIRE, a county of ſouth 


Wales, bounded by Brecknockſhire on 
the north, and by the Briſtol chaunel on 
Its capital is Landaff. 


kind, covered with a membrane, uſually 
provided with an excretory duct, and de- 
ſtined to ſeparate ſome particular — 

| m 


ir 


—— 
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Srom the maſs of blood, or to perfect the 


lymph. See B1,00D and LYMPH, 


Many of the anatomical writers of the 
very firſt claſs, and among theſe ſome 
who have written profeſſedly of the 
glands, and have made it their peculiar 
buſineſs to examine nicely into their na- 
ture, and explain their ſtructure, have 
yet, from mere difficulty of aſcertaining 


adequate ideas of the term, evaded giv- 


ing a definition or general deſcription of 
the glands ; and in conſequence of this, 
numberleſs errors, and aa almoſt mex- 
tricable confuſion, has crept into the 
ſtudy of this important part of the hu- 
man ſtructure. 

Otker authors, who have had more bold- 
neſs, if not greater abilities than thoſe 
who have avoided medling with detini- 
tions of theſe parts, have ventured to eſta- 
bliſh what they call glands : but theſe 
differ ſo much trom one another in what 
they would eſtabliſh as general certainty, 
and have produced ſuch imperte& and 
erroneous 1 that they have all 
either included parts which themſelves 
own not to be glands in the definition, 
or they have limited the term to ſome 
particular ones, and excluded what them- 
ſelves and every body elſe allow to be 
glands out of the number. 
Glands are parts of a peculiar ſtructure: 
they are of various figures, colours, and 
conſiſtencies, as they are deſfined to dit- 
ferent offices. Fhe antients ſuppoſed 
them formed of a different kind of fleſh 
ſrom that of the reſt of the body ; but 
the parts to which they have given the 
name of glands, though they are as dit- 
ferent from one another as poſſible in 
figure, ſize, and colour, yet they are 
eaſily known, and diſtinguiſhed as glands 
by all the world ; notwithſtanding the 
difficulty of giving a definition or even 
a general character of a gland, which 
ſhall include all the true glands, and take 
in no other parts of the body with 
them, 

Many writers on this ſubject have aſſert- 
ed, that wherever there is a ſecretion of 
any kind performed, there is a gland; 
but this is not true, for there are many 
ſecretions performed in the body, and 
thoſe even of the largeſt and moſt impor- 
tant kind, where there are no glands to 
perform them : the chyle is ſecreted in 


the inteſtines without the aſſiſtance of 


glands ; the ſemen is ſecreted in the teſti- 
cles ; and the pituita in the pituitary 


| Ginuſes of the brain, where there are no 
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lands at all, On the other hand alſo it 
is to be obſerved, that there are glands 
received and allowed by all writers as 
ſuch, which do not appear to perform 
any ſecretions at all ; and the antients 
themſelves agreed in giving the name of 
glands to ſeveral parts, though they were 
not aſſured that they ſecreted any thing, 
nor even in ſome caſes believed that they 
did. But Mery, in ſeveral papers in 
the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, not 
only proves that all the ſecretions are not 
pertormed by means of glands, but that 
many of the ſecretions of moſt importance 
to the body are pertormed without glands. 
We are to add allo, that every beginner 
in anatomy, at this time, knows a gland 
to be ſuch when he ſees it, without know- 
ing any thing of its uſe. There ate 
therefore other characters by which a 


gland may be known, though by its office. 


and uſe it cannot. 

Other writers, of the number of whom 
is the rent Malphigi, in diſſections of 
particular bodies, having found veſicles 
in the brain, liver, kidneys, and other 
parts of the body, thence declared them 
to be glandulous in their ftru&ure : but 
in thele caſes, the bodies diſſected were 
all morbid ones; and as the ſame veſicles 
are not found in healthful ones, nor in- 
deed any thing analogous to them, it is 
a ſufficient proof that they are not natu- 
ral parts of their ſtructure ; and be- 
ſides, veſicles and glands are different. 
See VESICLE and Vascutous. 

It is evident that the antients called cer- 


tain parts of the human body glands, 


and that for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they found them compoſed of a peculiar 
kind of fleſhy ſubſtance, of a peculiar 
habit, or external appearance, without 
paying any the leaſt regard either to their 
internal ſtructure, their ſpherical figure, 
(by which character ſome define them) or 
their uſe. 
If it be aſked, ſays Heifter, what this 
particular habit in the glands is ? or how 
we are to know eit? the anſwer is, that 
the peculiar complication and arrange- 
ment of the veſlels, from which there 
ariſes a form obviouſly diſtinguiſhable at 
ſight from the mulcles, the tat, the bones, 
the membranes, the veſſels, and in fine 
from every other part of the human fa- 
bric, which gives a ſufficiently certain, 
determinate and ftriking notice of it. 
Theditterences of the glands among them- 
ſelves, as eltabliſhed by many authors, are 
very numerous ; it will not be neceſſary 
to 
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hall only fele& a few which are more 
generally eſtabliſned than the reſt, and 
of more immediate and real uſe. We 
ſhall firſt divide them into two general 
Kinds, the fimple, called alſo conglobate 
glands, and the conglomerate. See the 
articles CONGLOBATE and CONGLO- 
MERATE., 

The glands differ alſo greatly in regard 
to their conſiſtence: ſome of them are 


— hard and firm, and others 


extremely ſoft and tender: of the latter 
kind in particular are the glands ſituated 
in the articulations of the bones of the 
ſeveral parts of the body. 
They differ alſo very conſiderably in co- 
jour. Some of them are of a pale, whi- 
tiſh, red, or fleſhy colour; others of a 
ſtrong, deep red; others yellowiſh, or 
browniſh, and ſome evidently blackiſh. 
Their differences in figure are as con- 
ſiderable alſo as thoſe in colour: ſome of 
them are round, others oval, others ob- 
long, and many others of figures as dif- 
ferent as well can be from any one of 
theſe regular ones: the pancreas, the 
thyroide, and the thymus, are inſtances 
of this: ſome of them have obtained 
their names from their peculiar figure : 
of this number are the glandula pinealis, 
the miliares, and others. See the articles 
PANCREAS, THYROIDE, THYMUS, &c, 
be uſes of the GLANDs are allo as differ- 
ent as their colours or figures : ſome of 
them are ſalival, mucoſe, and lympha- 
tic; others are mucilaginous, ſebaceous, 
and waxy ; others lachrymal, pituitary, 
&c. and from thele their ſeveral contents 
or ſecretions, they are termed lachrymal, 
Sc. fee the articles SALIVaL, LYM- 
PHATIC, MUCILAGINOUS, Sc. 


The ſituation of the GLANDs is another ar- 


ticle in which they differ, and from which 
many of them have their ſeveral names; 
ſuch are the parotides, maxillares, lin- 
ales, thyroide, palatine, labial, jugu- 
| oy cervical, axillary, inguinal, lum- 
bary, inteſtinal, meſenteric, renal, &c. 
See the articles PaROTIDE, MAXIL- 
LARY, LINGUAL, Sc. 
And, finally, the ſize of the glands is a 
thing in which they differ moſt obviouſly 
and eſſentially. 


Of the GLanDs i particular. The par- 


ticular glands of the body, or ſuch as are 
truly and properly of this denomination, 
are, according to Heiſter, as follow; and 
firft of the glands of the head. 

In the ſinuies of the dura mater, and out 
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of them, at the ſides, there are found 2 
number of ſmall glands deſcribed b 
Pacchonius; and there are ſometimes 
others viſible in the fovez of the os fron... 
tis, and about the diviſions of the veſſels, 
between the dura mater and the arach. 
noides. "Theſe glands ſeem deſtined for 
the ſecreting of a fluid to moiſten the 
dura mater. Other glands of the brain 
are the pineal gland, and the pituitary 
gland. See the articles PIN EAL, PrTy1. 
TARY, DURA MATER, and BRraig, 
In the exterior of the head, that is, 
out of the cavity of the ſkull, we have 
the parotids, the maxilla lands, the 
ſublinguals, the linguals, the labials, the 
palatine, and the buccinals, which are 
diſtributed here and there about the mem- 
brane of the mouth; and are each do- 
In the orbit alſo 
there is the lachrymal glands ; under 
the eyes are the cebaceous or ſeraceous 
glands, the tonſils in the fauces, the mu- 
coſe glands in the pituitary membrane of 
the noſtrils, and the ceruminoſe glands 
of the ears, each of which are deſeribed 
under their ſeveral heads. See the articles 
Eye and EAR. 
The principal gland of the neck is the 
thyroides, beſides which there are allo 
found in the neck a great number of 
leſſer ones, diſtributed here and there 
among the muſcles and fat. Their 
figure, their number,” and their fitua- 
tions, vary in different ſubjects; but in 
general thoſe in the anterior part of the 
neck are called jugulars ; and thoſe in 
the hinder part, occipitales and cervicales, 
The uſe of theſe is hitherto uncertain ; 
it is generally ſuppoſed that they are of 
ſervice to the lymphatic veſſels, but what 
ſort of uſe they can be of to them, does 
not ſo eaſily appear. See the articles 
THYROIDES, JUGULARES, OCCIPITA- 
LES, CERVICALES, and NECK, 
Ruyſch and Morgagni have alſo de- 
ſcribed and figured glands in the epi- 
glottis: and Morgagni has deſcribed 
others in the other parts of the Jarynx, 
articularly about the arytznoide carti- 
ages, as allo in the trachea : but theſe 
are often ſo ſmall, that they are ſcarce 
diſcoverable in diſſection. 
The oeſophagus, eſpecially towards its 
upper part, has a great number of glands ; 
and it is common to find a little aperture 
or oſculum in the center of each, which 
_—_ much the appearance of an excretory 
uct. g 
In the thorax we meet with the gland 
thymus z 
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able glands, ſituated externally in the 
larger diviſions of the trachea and bron- 
chia. They are of a blackiſh colour; 
and their uſe, like that of many others 
of the glands of this part of the body, 
is yet very little known, It had been 
long ſuppoſed that they ſerved to ſecrete 
a Suid which they diſcharged into the 
bronchia, for the lubricating and moiſ- 
tening theſe parts; but Vercellonius 
will 1 it, that they ſecrete a fluid 
whoſe uſe is to be aſſiſtant in the digeſtion 
of our food, and that they diſcharge it 
into the oeſophagus through certain ex- 
tremely minute ducts. See the articles 
THORAX, Turuus, BRONCHIA, Sc. 
About the fifth vertebra of the back, 
there is ſometimes found in the thorax a 
remaxkable gland adhering to the poſte- 
rior part of the oeſophagus : this is uſu- 
ally called glandula dorſalis. It is, in 
different ſubjects, of various fizes. It is 
often of the ſize of a kidney-bean ; ſome- 
times of that of an almond, and ſome- 
times conſiderably larger; in others, it is 
much leſs than the tmaller, and fome- 
timeszit is wholly wanting; or at leaſt 
ſo acts minute and inconſiderable, 
that the beſt diſſectors are not able to 
find it. Sometimes alſo two glands are 
found in this part in the place of one. 
Vercellonius i$ of opinion, that this 
gland is alſo placed there for the ſecre- 
tion of a fluid ſerving to aſſiſt the digeſ- 
tion of our food in the ſtomach : but 
Fantonus, and ſome others, ſuppole, 
that theſe glands diſcharge a fluid of a 
mucous nature into the cavity of the 
oeſophagus : ſeveral authors affirm, that 
in dogs theſe glands are found tumid, 
and inhabited by a number of oblong 


and flender red worms. See DORSUM, _ 


VERTEBRA, and OESOPHAGUS. 

In the abdomen there are very conſide- 
rable numbers of glands : the largeſt of 
them is the pancreas ; after this in ſize 
come the glandulæ renales, or capſulæ 
atrabilariæ; aſter theſe the meſeriacs, 
and the inteſtinals of Brunner and Peyer 
in the inteſtines. See ABDOMEN, Sc. 
The glands of the ſtomach are very eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable in dogs and hogs ; but in 
human ſubjects, it is difficult to find them: 
many anatomiſts have doubted them. 
Morgagni, however, diſcovered them ſo 
fairly in human ſubjects, that there is no 
doubt left about them. 


About the vertebra of the loins, near 
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where the receptaculum chyli is ſituated, 
and about the os ſacrum, and the divi- 
ſions of the iliac veſſels, are many glands 
of various ſizes and figures they are 
commonly called lambares, facrz, and 
iliacæ, and they have numerous lym- 
phatics entering into them, and diſcharg- 
ing their contents into the receptaculum 
chyli. The lambar glands have been 
ſometimes found ſwelled to the bigneis 
of a man's fiſt. 
In the concave part of the liver, about 
the ingreſs of the vena portæ and the 
neck of the gall- bladder; as alſo about 
the ſpleen, near the ingreſs of the veſſels, 
there are frequently found conglobate 
glands, of about the bigneſs of a kidney- 
bean : theſe are called by authors hepatic 
glands, cyſtic glands, and by other names 
tormed from the names of the parts they 
are near; and they ſeem to ſerve the 
lymphatic veſſels. See Lives. 
About the left orifice of the ſtomach, 
there ſometimes alſo is found, according 
to Vercellonius, a gland which he fa 
is equal to a kidney-bean in ſize; he alſo 
lays that it has ducts opening into the 
cavity of the ftomach. In hogs this 
gland is very conſpicuous, but in human 
objects it is not ſo. 
Many authors have told us, that in the 
omentum, in every part where the fat 
hes, there are a number of glands whoſe 
office it 15 to ſecrete it. Diffection ſhews 
us a few about that part where it is join- 
ed to the pylorus; and as to the reſt, it 
is not neceſſary that there ſhould be 
glands, becaufe there is fat: for that 
may be, and is, indeed, in great abun- 
dance ſecreted immediately from the ar- 
teries. 
In the gall-bladders of oxen there are 
often found a number of ſmall glands 
of a yellow colour, not unlike the ceru- 
minous glands in the auditory paſſage. 
In human ſubjects the ſame kind of 
ands are alſo ſometimes found. The 
ladder and the ureters have alſo ſome- 
times a number of ſmall glands, but they 
are very indeterminate m number and 
ſize, and are not always indeed found 
in the ſame place, eſpecially about the 
ureters. Thoſe about the bladder are 
uſually fituated towards the neck of it, 
and are ſometimes tolerably conipi- 
cuous. 
In the parts of generation of man there 
occur, 1. The glandulz Cowperi. 2. 
The glandulz Lutri- Aud, 3. The odo- 
ritereus glands of Tyſon. See PRNIs. 
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Ns to the latter ones, thoſe of them which 
are ſituated in the interior part of the 
prepuce, are much more obvious than 
thoſe about the coronæ penis, where it 
is very dificult to diſtingutſhh them from 
the nervous papillz of the ſame part. 
4. We meet with the proſtratæ. 5. The 
glands of the veſiculæ ſeminales: but 
theſe are rarely ſeen diſtindt. Terraneus 
alſo deſcribes fix ſmall glands in the ure- 
thra virilis. See the articles PREPUCE, 


- PROSTRAT #, VESICULE SEMINALES 
and URETHRA, | 
- In the parts of generation in women, we 


are to refer to the number of the glands. 
1. Thoſe which Morgagni diſcovered in 
the nymphz : theſe have a very near ali- 
ance with the glandulz odoriterz of the 
penis in men. 2. Authors tell us of 
glands in the temale as well as the male 
urethra : but the diſſector will find only 
little foramina and ducts in the place of 
them. 3. About the extremity of the 
urethra, however, in the vagina, there 
are ſometimes found evident glands, 
ſituated beneath them : theſe, as well as 
the glands of the nymphæ, are often very 
turgid in the time of parturition. 4. The 
velicles ſometimes met with near the in- 
ternal orifice of the uterus, and taken 


by ſome for a new ovary, are not pro- 


perly glands, tho* ſome people have been 
very politive that they were ſuch ; hav- 
ing nothing of the habit and peculiar ap- 
pearance of glands, and being in truth 
only veſicles. 5. Some have alſo main- 
tained that there are glands in the ute- 
rus, by which the menſtrual diſcharges 
are ſecreted ; but this notion ariſes only 
from the falſe hypotheſis, that where there 
are no glands, there can be no ſecretion, 
See the articles VAGINA and UrERus. 
Among the glands which belong to the 
articulations, and the extremities, we 
are to mention firſt the axillary ones. 2. 
The inguinal glands ; theſe laſt, being 
ſituated on each fide in the groin near 
the crural veſſels, are in various diſ- 
eaſes apt to grow tumid, and inflamed. 
Abſceſſes are often formed in them; but 
their uſe in the body is not eafily under- 
ſtood. 3. The glands, called from their 


diſcoverer gladulæ haverianz, in the 
articulations: they are alſo called from 


the matter they ſecrete glandulæ mucoſæ. 


Theſe are the ſofteſt of all the glands in 
the body ; they ſecrete a mucous ſoſt 
fluid, which ſerves to lubricate the joints, 
and render their motions eaſy, and to 
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prevent their growing dry, and cohering 
together. 

About the ſcapula, the flexure of tlie 
elbow, the hand, the knee, and the foot, 
there are alſo found here and there ſome 
ſmall glands ; as alſo in ſome places be- 
tween and among the mulcles : but as 
their number and ſituation, as well as 
their ſize and figure, are very uncertain 


and variablgafit is not neceſſary to re- 
, | 
O 


We are, h er, yet to ſpeak of the 
cutaneous glands. Verheyen tells us, that 
Steno had diſcovered, that there is a 
gland ſituated under every diſtin& pore 
of the ſkin, from whence there ariſes a 
veſſel for the conveyance of the matter 
of ſweat, which terminates at the ſur- 
face of the cutis : and hence Verheyen, 
though he does not ſay that he had ever 
ſeen any of theſe glands himſelf, ven- 
tures to ive them a place among the 
parts he deſcribes ; and calls them ſub- 
cutaneous glands. The pores of the 
{kin are ſo extremely numerous, that it, 
according to theſe authors, there were 
a gland belonging to every one of them, 
the glands muſt be almoſt infinite in 
number. But in diſſection, when the 
cutis has been carefully cleared from 
the fat that is under it, it is certain no 


ſuch glands are ſeen, either in the ſe- 
parated fat, or on the lower ſurface of 


the cutis : there are indeed always found 
little portions of the fat here and there 
inſinuating themſelves into the little fo- 
y-olz, or holes in the cutis ; but pieces 
of fat will be diſtinguiſhed from glands, 
with very little dithculty by an expert 
anatomiſt. From this, and from innu- 
merable ſearches after theſe glands, it 
appears, that there are indeed no ſuch 
glands as thoſe called ſubcutaneous. See 
the article Curis. 


GLANDERS, in the manege, a diſeaſe in 
' hortes, conſiſting of a thick, ſlimy, cor- 


rupt humour, running from the noſtrils, 
of a different colour, according to the 
different degrees of malignity, or as 
the infection has been of a ſhorter or 
longer continuance ; being white, yel- 
low, green, black, or bloody. 

Authors aſcribe this diſeaſe to various 
cauſes : ſome to infeftion ; others, to a 


diſorder of the lungs; others, to the 


ſpleen; ſome to the her; and others; to 
the brain, Aſter it has been of ſo long 
a ſtanding, as that the matter is become 
of a blackiſh colour, which is uſually in 
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zes laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it to come 
from the ſpine ; and hence they call it 
the mourning of the chine. 

Kernels and knors are uſually found 
under the caul in this diſorder 3 and as 
theſe grow bigger and more inflamed, 
ſo the glanders increaſe more. 
For the cure of the glanders, Mortimer 
gives the following receipt. 
Take a pint of children's chamber- lye, 
two ounces of oil of turpentine ; halt a 
int of white wine vinegar ; tour ounces 
of flower of brimitone ; half a handtul 
of rue: boil this compoſition till it comes 
to a pint, and give it to the horſe fait- 
ing; and let him faſt after it fix hours 
from meat, and twelve from water. 

GLANDIVES, a city and hiſhop s fee of 
Provence, in France, ſituated on the river 
Var, twenty ſix miles north-welt of Nice: 
eaſt long 6 4o', north lat. 41“. 

GLANDULAR, or GLanDuUuLOUsS, a- 
mong anatomiſts. See GLANDULOUS. 

GLANDULE, GLANDULA, a term uſed 
by anatomiſts to expre's a [mall gland. 
See the article GLAND. 

GLANDULOUS, ſomething abounding 
with, or partaking of the nature of 
glands, See the article GLAND. 

GLANDULOUS BODY, glanduloſum corpus, 
a name by which ſome call the proſtata. 
See the article PROSTATA. 

GLANDULOUS ROOTS, among gardeners, 
&c. denote ſuch tuberoſe ones as are 
connected together by tmall fibres. See 
the article RooT. 

GLANIS, zaan;, a fiſh called in engliſh, 
the ſheat-tiſh: it is a ſpecies of filurus 
with four curi on the lower jaw. Sce 
SILURUS., 

GLANS, ACORN, in natural hiſtory, See 
ACORN. 

GLANS, in anatomy, the anterior extremity 
of the penis, called by other ditferent 
names, as the head of the penis, the nut 
of the penis, and the balanus of tne 
penis. See the article PENIS. 

The glans is compoſed of the epidermis 
and the corpus cavernoſum, which is 
continuous with the urethra, See the ar- 
ticles EPIDERMI$S and Corus, Se. 

Its tncface is very ſmooth and polithed, 
and is very ſenſible to the touch, which 
is owing to a multitude of nervous pa- 
pillæ diſtributed all over it; and are 
moſt obvious when the penis is erected. 
In the front of it is the urethra, and im- 


mediately under is inſerted the frenum - 


or frænulum of the penis. The poſterior 
extremity of the glans, with its neck be · 
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hind, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
corona. See the article CORONA. 

GLANS 1s allo uſed to denote the tip or 
extremity of the clitoris, from it re- 
ſemblance both in form and uſe to that of 
the penis. The principal difference con- 
ſits in this, that it is not perforated as is 
the glans of the penis, This glans is 
alſo covered with a preputium formed of 
the inner membrane of the labia. See 
the article CLITORIs, 

GLANS is alſo taken for ftrumons, or 
ſcrophulous tumors. 

It alſo ſignifies a ſuppoſitory, or peſſary. 
GLANUS, or GLax1ts. See GL Axis. 
GLAREA, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 

impalpable ſand. See the article £4xD. 

GLARIS, the capital of one of the cane 
tons of Switzerland, of the ſame name, 
the inhabitants of which are both pro- 
teſtant and popith : it is ſituated thirty- 
five miles ſouth eaſt of Zurich, in eaſt 
long. 99, and north lat. 47®. 

GLASGOW, a large city of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Lanerkſhire, or Clydeſd ile 
ſituated on the river Clyde, twenty miles 
north-weſt of Lanerk, and forty miles 
welt of Edinburgh, in 49% welt long. 
and 55? 5, north lat. 

This 3s one of the moſt elegant towns in 

Scotland. It has an univerſity, and a 

good foreign trade. 

GLASS, witrum, a tranſparent, brittle 

factitious body, produced by the action 
of fire upon a fixt ſalt and land, or ſtone, 
that readily melts, 
The chemiſts hold, that there is no body 
but may be Wxified, or converted into 
glais ; being the laſt effect of fire, as 
ail its torce is not able to carry the change 
of any natural body beyond its vitrin- 
cation. 

Antiquity and hiftory of GLAS. When, or 
by whom, the art of making glas was 
firſt found out is nncertain : ſome will 
have it invented before the flood ; but 
without any proof. Neri traces the anti- 
quity of this art as far back as the time of 
Job: but Dr. Merret will have it as an- 
tient as either pottery, or the making of 
bricks : becaule that a kiln of bricks can 
ſcarce be hurnt, or a batch of pottery be 
made, but foe of the bri:ks and the ware 
will be at leait ſuperficially turned to glaſsz 
ſo that it muſt have been now at the 
building of Babel, and as long before as 
the making of bricks was uſed. It mull 
have been known, conſequently, amo 
the Egyptians, when the Iſraelites were 
employed by them in making bricks. 
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Of this kind, no doubt, was that foflil 
glaſs mentioned by Ferrant. Imperat. 
to be tound under-ground in places 
where great fires had been. The Egyp- 
tians indeed boaſt, that this art was 
taught them by the great Hermes. 
Ariſtophanes Ariſtotle, Alexander 
Aphroditzus, Lucretius, and John the 
divine, put us out of all doubt that 
glaſs was in uſe in their days. 

Pliny relates, that it was firſt diſcovered 
accidentally in Syria, at the mouth of 
the river Belus, by certain merchants 
driven thitner by a ſtorm at fea, who, 
being obliged to continue there, and 
dreis their victuals, by making a fire on 
the ground, where there was great plenty 
of the herb kali ; that plant burning to 
aſhes, its jalts mixed and incorporated 
with ſand, or ſtones fit to vitrity, and 
produced glaſs: that this accident being 
known, the people of Sidon, in that 
neighhourhood, aſſayed the work, im- 
proved the hint, and brought it into ute; 
and that this art has been impioving ever 
ſince. 

Venice, for many years, excelled all 
Europe in the finenets ot its glaſſes, but 
of late the French and Engliſh have ex- 
celled the Venetians, io that we arc no 
longer fupplicd with this commodity from 
abroad. 


Nature and characters of GLASS. Naturaliſts 


ar divided in what clats of bodies to 
rank glaſs : ſome making it a concrete 
Juice ; others a ſtone ; others again rank 
it among ſemi- metals; but Dr. Merret 
obſerves, that the“ are all natural pro- 
ductions, whereas glats is a ſactitious 
compound, produced by fire, and never 
found in the earth, but only the {and 
and ſtone that form it; that metals 
are formed by nature into certain ſpecies ; 
and that fire only produces them, by its 
faculty of ſeparating heterogeneous, and 
uniting homogeneous bodies: whereas 
It produces glaſs, by uniting heteroge— 
neous matter, viz. ſalt and ſand, of 
both which it evidently conſiſts; 10015 
_ of ſand yielding above 15015 
f glaſs. 
Tus fame learned doctor gives us a pre 
cile and accurate enumeration of the ſe- 
vera! characters, or properties of glals, 
whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other 
bodies, wiz. 1. That it is an artificial 
concrete of ſalt and ſand, or ffones. 2. 
Fuſible by ſtrong fire. 3. When fuſed, 


tenacious and coherent. 4. It does not 


waſte nor cor.'ume in the fue. 5. When 
1 6 , * 7 
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melted, it cleaves to iron. 6. When {: 
is red hot, it is ductile, and may be 
{aſlioned into any form ; but not malle. 
abic; and c: pable of being blown into 
a hollownefs, which no mineral is, +», 
- rangible when thin, without anneal; g. 
Friable, when cold. 9. Diaphancus, 
3 ev m or cold. 10. Flexible and 
elaſtic. . Diffoluble by cold and 
— 12. Only capable of being 
gr ven or cut with a dismond, or cther 
hard ſtone, and emery. 13. Receives 
any dye or colour both externally and in- 
ternally. 14. Not ditoluble by aqua 
fortis, aqua regia, or mercury. 14, 
Neither acid juices nor any other matte: 
extract cither colour, taſte, or any other 
quality from it. 16. Acmits of polith- 
ing. 17, Neither loſes weight nor ſub- 
ſtance by the longeſt and moſt frequent 
uie. 18, Gives fuſion to other metals, 
and ſofters them. 19. The moſt pliable 
thing in tlie world, and that which bent 
yeta1's the faſhon given it. 20. Net 
capabic of he ing c: lcined. 21. An c pen 
wlats being fil-d with water in the ſum— 
mer-time, will gather drops of water on 
the outſide, jult to far as the water on 
the intiſe reaches; and a perton's breath 
blown on it will mam fen mouten it. 
22, Little glaſs balls filled with water, 
mercury, and other liquor, and thrown 
into the te; as alto drops of green glat- 
being broten, will fly atunder with 
great note. 23. Neither wine, beer, 
nor any other liquor, will make it mul: y, 
change its colour, or ruſt it. 24. 1! 
may be cemented, as flones and meta! 
25. Adrinking-glats, partly filed with 
water, and rubbed on the brim with a 
wet finger, yields muſical notes, N 
or lower as the glaſs is more or lefs * 
and will make the liquor "= tk and! bow 


Material tor Mm, Hing of Ck ASS, I he 


materials whereot olats is made, we hive 
aircady nentioned to be falt and fan, 
or flones. The ſalt here uted, is pro- 
cured from a fort of aſhes, brought 
from the Levant, called polverine, 01 
rochetta; winch aſhes are . thoſe of « 
fort of water-plant, called Kali, cut 
down in ſummer, dried in the-ſfva, and 
burnt in heaps, either on the ground, or 
on won-yrates ; the aſhes jahiing into a 
pit, grow into a hard mats, or tone, ht 
for ule, Sce KaLt and POLVERINE. 
To extract the {alt, theſe atlies, or pol - 
ve ne, are powdere:| and i. ied, then . At 
into boiling water, and there kept uu 
one thud of the water be contuncd 4 the 
hole 
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whole being ſtirred up, from time to 
time, that the athes may incorporate 
with the fluid, and all its ſalts be ex- 
tracted : then the veſſel is filled up with 
new water, and boiled over again, till 
one half be conſumed ; what remains is 
a ſort of lee, ſtrongly impregnated with 
fait, This lee, boiled over again in 
freſh coppers, thickens in about twenty - 
four hours, and ſhoots its falt; which is 
to be laded out, as it ſhoots, into earthen 
pins, and thence into wooden fats todrain 
and dry. This done, it is grotsly pound - 
ed, and thus put in a ſoſt of oven, called 
calcar, to dry. It may be added, that 
there are other plants, beiules kali, which 
vield a falt ft tor glats : fu h are the 
alz1 or len weed, the common way - 
thittle, bramble, hops, worinw od, 
woad, tobacco, fern, and the whole 
lexuminous tribe, as peaſe, beans, Cc. 
See the articles AsHEs, SALT, Ex- 
TRACTION, ALGa, &c. 

The lan\ or tone, called by the artiſts 
Tarſo, is the fecon.t ingredient in glaſs, 
and that which gives it the body and 
firmne!'s. Theſe ſtones, Agricola ob- 
ſerves, mult be {uch as will fute ; and of 
theſe ſuch as are white and tranſparent 
are beſt; fo that cryſtal challenges the 
precedency of all otners. See the articles 
CRYSTAL and TaRs0. 

At Venice they chiefly uſe a fort of 
pebhie, found in the river Teſino, re- 
tembling white marble, and called cuo- 
golo. Indeed Ant. Neri aſſures us, that 
all ſtones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
are fit to vitrifſy: but Dr. Merret ſhews, 
that there are lome exceptions from this 
rule. Flints are admirable ; and when 
calcined, po dere, and fearced, make 
a pare white cryitalline metal: but the 
exp2nce of preparing them makes the 
maſters of our glai;-hout's tparing of 
their uſe. Where proper ſtones cannot 
be fo conveniently had, fand is wied ; 
which ſhould be white, and fmall, and 
well waſh-d, betore it be applied : ſuch 
1s uſually tound in the mouths and fides 
of rivers. Our glais-houtes are furnith- 
ed with a fine land for cryſtal, from 
Maiditone, the fame with that uſed for 
{and-boxes, and in ſcouring ; and with 
a coarler tor green glais from Woolwich, 
For cryſtal glais,.to z00lb of tarſo, 
pounded fine, they put 130 th of ſalt of 
poiverine-; mix them together, and put 
them into the calcar, a fort of reverhera- 
tory furnace, being firſt well heated. 
Here they remain bakiag, frying, and 
calciaing, for five hours, daring which 
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the workman keeps mixing them with a 
rake, to make tem Incorporate : en 
taken out, the mature is catted frit, or 
bollito. See the articles FRIT and BOL» 
LiTO. 

It may be further obſerved, that glaſs 
might be made by immediately melting 
th- materials without thus calcining, and 
making them frit: but the operation 
would be much more tedious. 

A olaſs much harder than any prepared 
in the common way may be made by 
means of borax, in the following man- 
manner. Take four ounces of borax, 
and an ounce ot fine white fand, redu- 
cel to powder, and melt them ogether 
in a large clote crucible ſet in a wind fur- 
nace, keeping a (irons firefor halt an hour: 
then take out the crucihle, and when cold, 
break it ; and there will be found at the 
bottom a hard, pure gla's, capable of 
cutting common glass almoſt like a dia- 
mond. This experiment duly varied, 
ſays Dr. Shaw, may lead to ſome con- 
ſiderable improvements in the art of 
glais, enamels, and artificial gems. It 
ſhews us an expeditious method of mak- 
ing glaſs without the uſe of fixed ſalts, 
which has generally been thought an 
eſſential ingredient in glaſs, and which is 
the ingrediept that gives common glaſs 
its ſottnets; and it is not yet known, 
whether calcined cryſtal, or other ſub- 
ſtances, being added to this ſalt, inſtead 
of ſand, it might not make a glaſs ap- 
proaching to the nature of a diamond, 
See the article GEM. 


Kinds of Guass. Ot theſe materials we 


have many forts of glaſs made, which 
may principally be diſtinguiſhed accord- 
ing to their beauty; as the cryttal flint 
glaſs, the cryſtal white glaſs, the green 
glais, and the bottle glaſs. Again theſe 
torts are diftinguiſhed by their ſeveral 
uſes ; as plate or coach-glatles, looking- 
glaſſes, optic-glaſſes, @c, which are made 
of the firit ſort. The ſecond fort includes 
crown-glals, toys, phials, drinking-glaſ- 
ſes, Sc. The third fort is well known by 
its colour, and the ſecond by its form. 


Balas coloured GLAass is made thus: put 


into a pot cryſtal frit, thrice waſhed in 
water; tinge this with manganete pre- 
pared into a clear purple : to this add 
alumen cativum ſifted fine in {mall quan- 
tities, and at ſeveral times; this will 
make the glaſs grow yellowiſh, and a 
little reddiſh, but not blackiſh, and al- 
ways diſſipates the manganeſe. The laſt 
time you add manganeſe, give no more 
of the alumen cativum, unleſs the colour 
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be too full. Thus will the glaſs be ex- 
actly of the colour of the balas-ruby. 


Red GLass. A blood-red glaſs may be 


made in the following manner: put fix 
pounds of glaſs of lead, and ten pounds 
of common glaſs into a pot glazed 
with white glaſs : when the whole is 
boiled and refined, add, by ſmall quan- 
tities, and at ſmall diſtances: of time, 
copper calcined to a rednels, as much as, 
on repeated proofs, is found ſufficient : 
then add tartar in powder by ſmall quan- 
tities at a time, till the glaſs is become 
as red as blood ; and continue adding 
one or other of the ingredients till the 
colour is quite perfect. 


Yellow GLass. It is a neceſſary remark 
in glais-making, that the cryſtal-glg 


made with ſalt that has an admixture &f 
ta tar will never receive the true gol 
yellow, though it will all other colours : 
for yellow glaſs, therefore, a ſalt muſt be 
prepared from polverine, or pot-aſhes 
alone, to make the glaſs. 


Furnaces for the making GLass. In this 


manufacture, there are three ſorts of 
furnaces, one called calcar, is for the 
frit, the ſecond is. for working the glaſs, 
the third ſerves to anneal the glaſs, and 
18 called the leer. See FURNACE. 


. The calcar A, (plate CXIII. fig. 4.) 


reſembles an oven ten feet long, ſeven 
broad, and. two deep : the fuel, which 
in England is ſea coal, is put into a 
trench on one ſide of the furnace; and 


the flame reverberating from. the roof 


upon the frit, calcines it. The gla(s- 


farnace, or working-furnace B, round. 


of three yards diameter, and two high; 
or thus proportioned, It 1s divided into 
three parts, each of which is vaulted. 
The lower part C is properly called the 
crown, and is made in that form. Its 
ule is to keep a briſk fire of coal and 
wood, which is- never put out. The 
mouth of it is called the bocca. There 


are ſeveral holes in the arch of this 


crown, thro which. the flame paſſes 
into the ſecond- vault, or partition, and 
reverberates into the pots filled with the 
ingredients above · mentioned. Round 
the inſides are eight or more pots placed, 
and piling pots on them. The number of 

ts 13 always double that of the boccas 
D, or mouths, or of the number of work - 
men, that each may have one pot refined 


to work out of, and another for metal to 


refine in, While he works out of the 
other. Through the working holes the 
metal is taken out of the; pots, and the 
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ts are put into the furnace, and theſæ 
wo are. ſtopped with moveable covers 
made of lute and brick, to ſcreen the 
workmens eyes from the ticorching flames, 
On each ſide of the bocca, or mouth, is 
a boccarella, or little hole, out of which 
coloured glaſs, or finer metal, is taken 
from the piling pot. Above this oven, 
there is the third oven or leer, about 
five or ſix yards long, where the veſſels, 
or glaſs, is annealled, or coolled : this 

art conſiſts of a tower, beſides the leer 
F, into which the flame aſcends from the 
furnace. The tower has two mouths, 
through which the glaſſes are put in with 
a fork, and ſet on the floor or bottom: 
but they are drawn out on iron pans, 
called fraches, through the leer, to cool 
by degrees ; ſo that they are quite cold 
by the time they reach the mouth of the 
leer, which enters the ſaroſel, or room 
where the glaſſes are to be ſtowed, 
But the green glaſs furnace is ſquare ; 
and at each angle it has an arch for an- 
nealing, or cooling the glaſſes. The 
metal is wrought on two oppoſite ſides, 
and on the 9 two they have their 


colours, into which are made linnet 


hole, for the fire-to coq;e from the fur- 
nace to bake the fit, and to diſcharge 
the ſmoke. Fires art made in, the arches 
to anneal the work, ſo that the whole 
proceſs is done in one furnace, 

Theſe furnaces. muſt not be of brick, 
but of hard ſandy ſtones, In France, 
they build the outſide of brick, and the 
inner part to bear the fire is made of a 
ſort of fuller's earth, or tobacco- pipe 
clay, of which earth they alſo make 
their melting-pots. | 
Mr. Blancourt obſerves, that the worſt 
and rougheſt work in this art, is the 
changing the pots, when they are worn 
out, or cracked, In this caſe the great 
working hole muſt be uncovered z the 
faulty pot muſt be taken out with iron 
hooks and forks, and a new one muſt be 
ſpeedily put in its place, thro' the flames, 
by the hands only. For this work, the 
man guards himſelf with a garment 
made of ſkins, in the ſhape of a pan- 
taloon, that covers him all but his eyes, 
and is made ag wet as poſlible : the eyes 
are defended with a proper ſort of glals. 


Infiruments for making of GLass. The in- 


ſtruments made uſe of in this work, 
may be reduced to theſe that follow. K 
blowing pipe, made of iron, about two 
feet and a half long, with a wooden 


handle, An iron rod to take up the 


glaks, 
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laſs, after it is blown, and to cut off 


the former. Sciſſars to cut the glals 
when it comes off from the firſt hollow 
iron. Shears to cut and ſhape great 
laſſes, &c. an iron ladle, with the 
end of the handle caſed with wood, to 
take the metal out of the refining pot, 
to put it into the workmens pots. A 
ſmall iron ladle, caſed in the {-me man- 
ner, to {kim the alkalic ſalt, that ſwims 
at top. Shovels, one like a peel to take 
up the great glaſſes ; another, Hike a fire- 
ſhovel, to feed the furnace with coals. 
A hooked iron fork, to ſtir the matter 
in the pots. An iron rake for the ſame 
purpoſe, and to ſtir the frit. An iron 
fork, to change or pull the pots out of 
the furnace, &c. 
Wor ing or blowing round GLass. The 
tools thus provided, the workman dips 
his blowing pipe into the melting-pot, 
and by turning it about, the metal 
ſticks to the iron more firmly than tur- 
pentine. This he repeats four times, at 
each time rolling the end of his in- 
ſtrument, with the hot metal thereon, 
on a piece of iron G, over which is a 
veſſel of water which helps to cool, and 
ſo to conſolidate, and to diſpoſe that 
matter to bind more firmly with what 1s 
to be taken next out of the melting- pot. 
But aſter he has d:pt a fourth time, and 
the workman perceives there is metal 
enough on the pipe, he claps his mouth 
immediately to the other end of it H, 
and blows gently through the iron tube, 
till the metal lengthens like a bladder 
about a foot. Then he rolls it on a 
marble ſtone I, a little while, to poliſh 
it, and blows a ſecond time, by which 
he brings it to the ſhape of a globe of 
about eighteen or twenty inches diameter. 
Every time he blows into tie pipe, he 
removes it quickly to his cheek, other- 
wiſe he would be in danger, by often 
blowing, of drawing the flame into his 
mouth ; and this globe may be ſlattened 
by returning it to the fire, and brought 
into any form by ſtamp-irons, which are 
always ready. When the = is thus 
blown, it is cut off at the collet, or neck, 
which is the narrow part that ſtuck to 
the iron. The method of performing 
this, is as follows : the pipe is reſted on 
an iron bar, clofe by the collet : then a 
drop of cold water being laid on the 
collet, it will crack about a quarter of 
an inch, which with a flight blow, or 
cut of the ſhears K, will immediately 
ſeparate the collet, 
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Aſter this is done, the operator dips the 
iron rod into the melting-pot, by which 
he extracts as much metal as ſerves to 
attract the glaſs he has made, to which 
he now fixes this rod at the bottom of 
his work, oppoſite to the opening made 
by the breaking of the collet. In this 
poſition, the glaſs is carried to the great 
bocca, or mouth of the oven, to be 
heated and ſcalded, by which means it 
is again put into ſuch a ſoft ſtate, that by 
the help of an iron inſtrument, it can be 
pierced, opened, and widened without 
breaking. But the veſſel is not finiſhed, 
till it is returned to the great bocca; 
where it being again heated thoroughly, 
and turned quickly about with a circular 
motion, it will open to any ſize, by the 
means of the heat and motion. And by 
this means we come to learn the cauſe 
why the edge of all bowls and glaſſes, 
Sc. are thicker than the other parts of 
the (ame glaſſes, becauſe in the turning 
it about in the heat, the edge thickens ; 
and the glaſs being as it were doubled in 
that part, the circumference appears · like 
a ſelvage. 

If there remains ann ſuperfluities, they 
are cut off with the ſnears L; for till the 
glaſs is cool, it remains in a ſoft, flexible 
ſtate. It is therefore taken from the 
bocca, and carried to an earthen bench, 
covered with brands, which are coals 
extinguiſhed, keeping it turning; be- 
cauſe that motion prevents any lettling, 
and preſerves an evenneſs in the face of 
the glaſs, where, as it cool, it comes to 
its conſiſtency; being firit cleared from 
the iron rod by a flight ſtroke by the 
hand of the workman. 

If the veſſel conceived in the workman's 
mind, and whoſe body is already made, 
requires a foot, or a handle, or any 
other member or decoration, he makes 
them ſeparate ; and now aſſays to join 
them with the help of hot metal, which 
he takes out of the pots with his iron rod: 
but the glaſs is not brought to its true 
hardnefs, till it has paſſed the leer, or 
annealing oven, deſcribed before. 


Working, or blowing, of window or table 


GLASS. The method of working round 
glaſs, or veſſels of any ſort, is in every 
particular applicable to the working of 
window or taYYe-glafs, till the blowing 
iron has deen dipt the fourth time. But 
then inſtead of rounding it, the work - 
man blows, and ſo manages the metal 
upon the iron-plate, that it extends 
two or three feet in the form of a cylinder. 

This 
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| This cylinder is put again to the fire, 
and blown a ſecond time, and is thus 
repeated till it is extended to the di- 
menſions required, the fide to which the 
ipe is fixed diminiſhing gradually till 
it ends in a pyramidical form; fo that 
. to bring both ends nearly to the ſame 
diameter, while the glaſs 1s thus flexible, 
he adds a little hot metal to the end op- 
Polite the pipe, and draws it out with a 
pair of iron — and immediately 
cuts off the ſame end with the help of 
a little cold water, as before. 
The cylinder being now open at one end 
is carried back to the bocca, and there, 
the help of cold water, it is cut about 
eight or ten inches from the iron pipe, or 
rod ; and the whole length at another 
plage, by which allo it is cut off from 
the iron rod. Then it is heated gra- 
dually on an earthen table, by which it 
opens in length, while, the workman, 
with an iron tool, alternately lowers and 
raiſes the two halves of the cylinder, 
which at laſt will open like a ſheet of 
paper, and fall into the ſame flat form in 
which it ferves for uſe ; in which it is 
reſerved by. heating it over again, cool- 
ing it on a table of copper, and harden- 
ing it twenty-four hours in the annealing 
furnace, to which it is carried upon 
forks. In this furnace, an hundred 
tables of glaſs may lie at a time, with- 
ont injury to each other, by ſeparating 
them into tens, with an jron ſhiver be- 
tween, which _ diminiſhes. the weight 
. by dividing it, and keeps the tables flat 
and even. . 
This was the method formerly made uſe 
of for blowing plate-glaſs, looking - 


| method, could never exceed fifty inches 
1 in length, and a proportional breadth, 
; _ becauſe what were larger were always 
found, to warp, which prevented them 
from reflecting the objects regularly, and 
wanted ſubſtance to bear the neceſſary 
grinding. Theſe imperfections have been 
remedied by an invention of the Sieur 
Abraham Thevart, in France, about the 
year 1688, of calling or running large 
plates of glaſs in the following manner. 
Caſting, or running large looting- GL Ass 
lates, The furnace G, (plate CXIV.) 
| is of a very large dimenſion, environed 
=» with ſeveral ovens, or annealing furnaces, 
called carquaſſes, beſides others for 
making of frit, and calcining old pieces 
of glals. This furnace, before it is fit 
to run. glaſs, coſts 3500 l. It ſeldom 
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glaſſes, Sc. but the workmen, by this 


laſts above three years, and even in that 
time it mult be refitted every nix montl.s, 
It takes ſix months to rebuild it and 
three months to refiggit. The melting. 
pots are as big as large hagſheads, and 
contain about 2000 weight of metal. If 
one of them burſts in the furnace, the 
loſs of the matter and time amounts to 
2501. The heat of this furnace is ſo in- 
tenſe, that a bar of iron laid at the 
mouth thereof becomes red hot in leſs 
than half a minute. The materials in 
theſe pots are the ſame as deſcribed be- 
fore ; and A is the man breaking the 
frit for that purpoſe. When the furnace 
is re& hot, theſe materials are put in at 


"three different times, becauſe that helps 


the fuhon ; and in twenty-four hours 
they are vitrifed, refined, ſettled, and 
fit for caſting. H is the bocca, or mouth 
of the furnace, K is the ciſtern that con- 
veys the liquid glaſs it receives out of the 
melting: pots in the furnace to the caſting 
table. Theſe ciſterns are filled in the 
furnace, and remain therein ſix hours 
after they are filled; and then are hooked 
out by the means of a large iron chain, 
guided by a pully marked I, and placed 
upon a carriage with four wheels marked 
L, by two men P, P. This carriage has 
no middle piece; fo that when it has 
brought the ciſtern to the caſting table 
M, they ſlip off the bottom ot th- ciltern, 
and out ruſhes a torrent of flaming mat- 
ter O, upon the table : this matter is 
confined to certain dimenſions by the 
iron rulers N, N, N, which are moveable, 
retain. the fluid matter, and determine 
the width of the glaſs; while a man R, 
with the roller Qreſting on the edge of 
the iron. rulers, reduceth it as it cools to 
an equal thicknets, which is done in the 
ſpace of a minute. This table is ſup- 
ported on a wooden frame, with truſtles 
tor the convenience of moving to the 
annealing furnace ; into which, ſtrewed 


with ſand the new plate is ſhoved, here 


it will harden in about ten days. Alter 


this, the glatb needs only be ground, po- 


liſhed, and ſoliated for ule; 


Grindine and poliſhing | of plate GLASS. 


Glais is made tranſparent by fire, but 
it receives its luſtre by the ſkill and la- 
bour of the grinder. and polither, the 
former of whom gakes it rough out of 
the: hands of the maker, 
In order to giind plate-glafs, they lay it 
horizontally upon a flat ſtone table, (pl. 
CXV,) made ot a very fine grained free- 
ſtone ; and {or its greater lecurity they 
plaſter 


te 
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wad it, would move it about, 
This Kone-table is ſupported by a ſtrong 
frame, A, made of wood, with a ledge 
quite round its edges, riſing about two 
inches higher than the glaſs. Upon this 
glaſs to be ground, is laid another rough 
glais not above half ſo hig, and fo looſe 
as to ſlide upon it; but cewented to a 
wooden plank, to guard it frow the in- 
jury it muſt otherwiſe receive from the 
ſcraping of the wheel, to which tits 
plank is faſtened ; and from the weights 
laid upon it, to promote the grinding, 
or friture, of the glaſſes. The whole is 
covered with a wheel, B, made of hard 
light wood, about ſix inches in diameter; 
by pulling ot which backwards and for- 
wards alternately, and fometimes turning 
it round, the workmen who always ſtand 
oppolite 10 each other, produce a con- 
{tant attrition between the two glaſſes, 
and bring them to what degree of 


( 1443 ] 
plaſter it down with lime, or ſtucco : for Foliating of GLass. 
otherwiſe the force of the workmen, or Axungia of GLASS. 
the motion of the wheel, with which they Painting in GLASS. 
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See FOLIATING » 
See AXUNGIA, 

The antient manner 
of painting in glaſs was very ſimple and 
conſequently very eaſy ; it conſiſted in 
the mere arrangement of pieces of glaſs 
of different colours in ſome fort of ſym- 
metry, and conſtituted what is now called 
molaic work, See Mosalc. 

In proceſs of time they came to attempt 


more regular defigns, and alſo to repre- 


ſent figures heightened with all their 
ſhades : yet they proceeded no farther than 
the contours of the figures in black with 


water-colours, and hatching the draperies 


after the ſame manner on glaſſes of the 
colour of the object they deſigned to 
paing, "For the carnation, they uſed 
glaſs of a bright red colour; and upon 
this they drew the principal lineaments 
of the face, &c. with black. 

But m time, the taſte for this ſort of 
painting improving conſiderably, and 
the art being found applicable to the 
adorning of Ne bas 


lies, &c. they 


fmoothnets they pleaſe, by firſt pouring 
in water and courie land : After that a 
finer fort of land as the work advanceth, 


found out means of incorporating the 
colours in the glaſs itſelf, by heating 


till at laſt they muſt pour in the powder 
of ſmalt. As the upper or mcumbent 
glaſs poliſhes, and grows ſmoother, it 
mult be taken away, and another from 
time to time put in its place. 

This engine is called a mill by the artiſts, 


andi is uted only in the largeſt ſize glaſſes; 


for in the grinding of the leſſer glaffes, 
they arecontent to work without a wheel, 
and to have on 
faſtened to the four corners of the ſtone 
which loads the upper plank, by which 


they work it about. 


When the grinder has done his part, 


who finds it very difficult to bring the 
glaſs to an exact plainnels, it is turned 
ov® to the care of the poliſher, who 
with the fine powder of tripoli - ſtone, or 
emery, brings it to a perfect evenneſs and 
luſtre. The inſtrument made uſe of in 
this branch, is a board, c, c, furniſhed 
with a felt, and a ſmall roller, which 
the workman moves by means of a 
double handie at both ends. The artiſt 
m working this roller, is aſſiſted with a 
wooden hoop, or Ipring, to the end of 
which it is fixed: for the ſpring, by 
epnſtantly bringing the roller back to 
the ſame points, Tacilitates the action of 
the workman's ar. 

Criading and poliſhing of optic GLASSES, 
See GRINDING aud POLISHING, 


tour wooden handles 


them in the fire to a proper degree 3 


having firſt laid on the colours. The 
colours uſed in painting or ſtaining of 


"glaſs are very different from thoſe uſed in 


painting either in water or oil colours. 
See the article COLOUR, 
For black, Take ſcales of iron, one 
ounce z* ſcales of copper, one ounce 
jet, half an ounce; reduce them to 
powder, and mix them. For blue, 
Take powder of blue, one pound ; fal 
nitre, half a pound; mix them and 
grind them well together. For carnation, 
Take red chalk, eight ounces ; iron 
ſcales and litharge of ſilver, of each two 
ounces 3 gum arabic, half an ounce ; 
diſſolve in water; grind all together for 
half an hour as Ri as you can; then 
put it in a glaſs and ſtir it well, and let 
it ſtand to ſettle fourteen days. For 
green, Take «cd lead, one pound; ſcales 
of copper, one pound ; and flint, five 
pounds; divide them into three parts 3 
and add to them as much ſal nitre; put 
them into a crucible, and melt them 
with a ſtrong fire ; and when it is cold, 
powder it, and grind it on a. porphyry- 
For gold colour, Take ſilver, an ounce 3 
antimony, halt an ounce ; met them in 
a crucible ; then pound the mats to pow- 
der; and grind it on a copper plate; add 
to it yellow oker, or brick-duit calcined 
again, fifteen ounces; and grind them 
well 
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well together with water. For purple, 
Take minium, one pound ; brown ſtone, 
one pound; white flint, five pounds; 
divide them into three parts, and add to 
them as much ſal nitre as one of theſe 
parts; calcine, melt, and grind it as you 
did the green. For red, Take jet, four 
ounces; litharge of ſilver, two ounces; 
red chalk, one ounce; powder them 
fine ; and mix them. For white, Take 
jet two parts; white flint, ground on a 
laſs very fine, one part; mix them. 
For yellow, Take ſpaniſh brown, ten 
rts; leaf ſilver, one part; antimony, 
If a part; put all into a crucible, ard 
calcine them well. 
In the windows of antient churcnes, &c. 
there are to be ſeen the molt beautitul and 
vivid colours imaginable, which far ex- 
ceed any of thoſe uſed by the moderns, 
not ſo much becauie the ſecret of making 
thoſe colours 15 intirely loſt, as that the 
moderns will not go to the charge of 
them, nor be at the neceſſary pains, by 
reaſon that this ſort of painting is not 
now ſo much in eſteem as formerly. 
Thoſe beautiful works which were made 
in the glaſs-houſes were of two kinds. 
In ſome, the colour was diffuſed through 
the whole ſubſtance of the glals. In 
others, which were the more common, 
the colour was only on one fide, ſcarce 
penetrating within the ſubſtance above 
one third of a line; though this was 
more or leſs according to the nature of 
the colour ; the yellow being always 
found to enter the deepeſt. Theſe laſt, 
though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the 
former, were of more advantage to the 
workmen, by reaſon that on the ſame 
laſs, tho' already coloured, they could 
New other kind of colours where there 
was occaſion to embroider draperies, 
enrich them with foliages, or repreſent 
other ornaments of gold, filver, &c. 
In order to this, they made ule of emery, 
. or wearing down the ſurface of 
the glaſs, till ſuch time as they were got 
through the colour to the clear glals. 
This done, they applied the proper co- 
jours on the other {ide of the glals, By 
this means, the new colours were hin- 
dered from running and mixing with the 
former, when they expoſed the glaſles 
to the fire, as will appear hereafter. 
When indeed the ornaments were to ap- 
ar white, the glaſs was only bared of 
its colour with emery, without tinging 
the place with any colour at all ; and 
this was the manner by which they 


wrought their lights, and hei ing⸗ 
on all kinds of hone: ang, 
The firſt thing to be done, in order «. 
paint, or ſtain glaſs, in the moder; way, 
is to deſign, and even colour the whole 
ſubject on paper. Then they chooſe ſuch 
pieces of glaſs as are ear, even, and 
imooth, and proper to receive the (eve; 1! 
parts, and procged to diſtribute the de- 
ſign itſelf, or papers it is drawn on, into 
pieces ſuitable to thoſe of the glaſs; al. 
ways inking care that the glaſſes may 
jon in the contours of the figures, and 
the folds of the draperies ; that the cr. 
nations, and other finer parts, may not 
be impaired by the lead with which the 
pieces are to be joined together. The 
diiiribution being made, they mark al} 
the glaſſes as well as papers, that they 
may be known again : which done, ap. 
plying every part of the deſign upon the. 
glaſs intended for it, they copy, or 
transfer, the deſign upon this glaſs with 
the black colour diluted in gum water, 
by tracing and following all the lines and 
ſtrokes as they appear through the glat; 
with the point of a pencil. 
When theſe ſtrokes are well dried, which 
will happen in about two days, the wok 
being only in black and white, thcy give 
a ſlight waſh over with urine, gum ara- 
bic, and a little black; and repeat it 
ſeveral times, according as the thades are 
delired to be heightened, with this pre- 
caution, never to apply a new waſh til 
the former is ſufficiently dried, 
This done, the lights and riſings are 
given by rubbing off the colour in the 
relpe&ive places with a wooden point, 
or the handle of the pencil. 
As to the other colours above-mentioned, 
they are uſed with gum-water, much as 
in painting in miniature; taking care to 
apply them lightly for fear of effacing 
the out- lines of the deſign; or even, for 
the greater ſecurity, to apply them on 
the other ſide; cipecially yellow, which 
is very pernicious to the other colours, 
by blending therewith. And here tcv, 
as in pieces of black and white, par- 
ticular regard muſt always be had not 
to lay colour on colour, or lay on a 
new lay, till ſuch time as the formet are 
well dried, 
It may be added, that the yellow is the 
only colour that penetrates through the 
glats, and incorporates therewith by the 
fire ; the reſt, and particularly the blue, 
which is very diſhcult to uſe, remaining 
en the ſurface, or at leaſt entering very 
Intles 
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is finiſhed, they are carried to the furnace, 
or oven, to anneal, or bake the colours. 
The furnace here uſed is ſmall, built of 
brick, from eighteen to thirty inches 
ſquare z at ſix inches from the bottom 
is an aperture to put in the fuel, and 
maintain the fire. Over this aperture 15 
4 grate, made of three ſquare bars of 
iron, which traverſe the furnace, and di- 
vide it into two parts. Two inches a- 
bove this partition, is another little aper- 
ture, through which they take out pieces 
to examine how the coction goes forward. 
On the grate is placed a ſquare earthen 
pan, fix or ſeven inches deep; and five 
or ſix inches leſs every way than the 
perimeter of the furnace. On the one 
tide hereof is a little aperture, through 
which to make trials, placed directly 
oppoſite to that of the furnaces deſtined 
for the ſame end. In this pan are the 
ieces of glals to be placed, in the fol- 
— manner. Firit, the bottom of 
the pan is covered with three ſtrata, or 
layers, of quick lime pulverized ; thole 
ſtrata being ſeparated by two others of 
old broken glaſs, the deſign whereof is 
to ſecure rhe painted glais from the too 
intenſe heat of the fire. This done, the 
glaſſes are laid horizontally on the lait 
or uppermolt layer of lime, 
The firſt row of glaſs they cover over 
with a layer of the tame powder, an inch 
deep; and over this, they lay another 
range of glaſſes, and thus alternately 
till the pan is quite ſull ; taking care 
that the whole heap always end with a 
layer of the lime-pow'er. 
The pan being thus prepared, they cover 
up the furnace with tiles, on a {quare table 
of earthen ware, cloſely luted all round; 
only leaving five little apertures, one at 
each corner, and another in the middle, 
to ſerve as chimnies. Things thus diſ- 
poſed, there remains nothing but to give 
ihe fire to the work. The fire for the 
firſt two hours muſt be very moderate, 
and muſt be increaied in proportion as 
the coction advances, for the ipace of ten 
or twelve hours ; in which time it 1s 
uſually compleated. At laſt the fire, 
which at firſt was charcoal, is to be of dry 
wood, ſo that the flame covers the whole 
an, and even iſſues out at the chimnics. 
During the laſt hours, they make eſſays, 
from time to time, by taking out pieces 


laid for the purpoſe through the little 


aperture of the furnace, aud pan, to fee 
whether the yellow be perfect, and the 
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other colours in good order. When 
the annealing is thought ſufficient, they 
proceed with great haſte to extinguiſh the 
fire, which otherwiſe would foon burn 
the colours, and break the glaſſes. 


GLass of lead, a glaſs made with the ad- 


dition of a large quantity of lead ; of 
great uſe in the art of making counter- 
teit gems. See the article GEM. 

The method of making it is this. Put 
a large quantity of lead into a potter's 
kiln 3 and keep it in a ſtate of fuſion, 
with a moderate fire, till it is calcined 
to a very grey, looſe powder: then 
ſpread it on the kiln, and give it a great- 
er heat, continually ſtirring it, to keep 
it from gathering into lumps : continue 
this ſeveral hours, till the powder be- 
come of a fair yellow : then take it out, 
and ſiſt it fine: this is called calcined lead, 
Take of this calcined lead fifteen pounds, 
and cryſtalline or other frit, twelve 
pounds; mix theſe as well as poſſible 
together; put them into a pot, and ſet 
tem in the furnace for ten hours; then 
caſt the whole, which will now be per- 
fectly melted, into water; ſeparate the 
looſe lead from it; and return the metal 
into the pot; and after ſtanding in fuſion 
twelve hours more, it will be fit to work. 

This glaſs is capable of all the colours 
of the gems in great perfection. 


GLASS porcelain, the name given by many 


to a modern invention of imitating the 
china-ware with glaſs. See PORCELAIN, 
The method of making it, as given by 
ir. Reamur, who was the firſt that 
carried the attempt to any degree of 
perfection, is as follows. 
The glals veſſels to be converted into 
N are to be put into large veſſels, 
uch as the common fine earthen diſhes 
are haked in; or, into ufficiently large 
crucibles: the veſſels are to be filled 
with a mixture of fine white fand, and 
of fine gyptum ; or plaſter-ftone, burnt 
into what is called plaſter of paris; and 
all the interſtices are to be filled up with 
the tame powder, fo that the glaſs 
veſſels may no where touch eicher one 
another, or the ſides of the veſſels they 
are baked in. 
The veilel is to be then covered down, 
and luted, and the fire does the reſt of 
the work: for this is only to be put 
into a common potter's furnace, and 
when it has ſtocd there the uſual time 
of baking the other veſſels, it is to be 
taken ont, and the whole contents will 
be found no longer glaſs, but converted 
$3 a into 
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into a white opake ſubſtance, which is 
a very elegant porcelain, and has al- 
moſt the properties of that of china. 


Grass of chalcedony, a mixture of ſe- 


veral ingredients with the common mix- 
ture of glaſs, which will make it repre- 
ſent the ſemi opake Fems, the jaſpers, 
agates, chalcedonies, &c. Sce GEM. 


Grass of antimony may be deprived of 


its emetic quality by digeſting it with 
pure ſpirit of vinegar till the menſtruum 
be highly tinged. See ANTIMONY. 

Mr. Boyle lays, that if you abſtract 
this liquor, and digeſt good rectihed 
ſpirit of wine on the remaining powder, 
an excellent tincture againſt ſeveral di- 
ſeaſes may be obtained. See TINCTURE. 


Duties on GLASS, Balm glaſſes, on impor- 


3 
draw back on exportation, 28. 3 —4 
100 


Burning-glaſſes, on importation, pay, 


per dozen, Th and draw back on 


k | 
exportation, 1 KELTY Pei ſpective · glaſſes, 
100 


the piece not exceeding three feet in 
length, pay 88. 178, d. on importation; 
and draw back 7s. 4. d. on expor- 
tation, Perſpective · glaſſes exceeding three 
teet in length, pay 16 8. 2 d. on 
importation; and draw back 148. 9 . 
on exportation. Small perſpective-glatles 
the dozen, pay on importation *s. 1, % d. 
and draw back on exportation, 75. 4%, d. 
Vials the hundred, pay on importation, 


6 * 
48. 11 d. and draw back on expor- 


, 683 
tation, 48. 2 d. Water - glaſſes the 


dozen pay on importation, 3s. 11, d. 


and draw back on exportation, 3s. 8.5.5 d. 


Broken glaſs the 112 th. pays on impor- 
1 


: I 
tation, 18. 084. and draw back on 


+; 64 . 
exportation, 11 2 Coarſe drinking- 
glaſſes, the dozen pay on importation 


99% 
11— d. 1 
_—_ and draw back on exportation, 


2 
11d. Flanders drinking glaſſes per 


100 
hundred, pay on importation, 88. 32 d. 
100 


and draw back on exportation, 78. gal d, 
100 
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French drinking-glaſles per hundred, pay 
8 


on importation, 108. == d. and draw 
100 


. 6 
back on exportation, 6s. — d. Venice 


drinking: glaſſes the dozen pay on impor. 
tation, 58. 1 14. and draw back on 
100 I 


a 27 
exportation, 5s. 6 es d. Flanders coarſe 
0 


hour-glaſſes, the groſs pay on importa- 
tion, 198. 11.55. d. and draw back on 
exportation, 188. 6.7.5. d. Flanders fine 
hour-glaſſes pay per dozen, on impor- 
tation, 6s. 7.95 d. and draw back un 
exportation, 6s. 2 7 . Venice hour. 
glatles, the dozen, pay, on importation, 
198. 11,55 d. and draw back on expor. 
tation, 188. 6,75. d. Looking glaſſes o! 
cryltal, mall, n“ 6. pay per dozen on im- 


. 2 ' 
portation, 98. 1 12 d. and draw back 
100 371 
on exportation, 98. 3=—= d. Middle 

100 
ſort, the dozen pay on importation, 195, 
11,75. d. and draw back on export..ti-n, 
18s, 675 d. Looking glaſſes of cry tal, 
the dozen nꝰ 11, 12. pay on importation, 
141. 198. 97.5 d. and draw back on e- 
portation, 131. 188. 5 d. 


GLASTONBURY, a market-town © 


Somerſetſhire, five miles ſouth of Wells. 


GLASTONBURY-THORN, in botany, a ipc- 


cies of meſpilus, or medlar. 


GLATYZ, the capital of a county of the 


lame name in Bohemia, 100 nules cast 
of Prague: caſt long. 1698“, north lat. 
50092 


Ul 
GLAUBER's SALT, a cathartic or purg- 


ing lalt, thus made. Take of the case 
that remains after the diſtillation of Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of tea-falt ; diſſolve it in ho: 
water, and filtre the ſolution through 
paper. Then reduce the ſalt into c1yl- 
tals, It is given in doſes, from halt an 
ounce to an ounce. See SALT, 

Glauber's ſalt, called by ſome lal mirabile, 
is nearly allied to Epſom ſalt. See E-PS0M. 


GLa\UCEDO, among phy ſicia s, the (ave 


with glaucoma, Sce GLAUCOMA, 


GLAUCION, in ornithology, a very ele- 


gant frefh-water fowl, ot the anas or 
duck- kind, nearly of the lize of the com- 
mon wild duck : its eyes are bright and 
very piercing in their aipe&t, and the 11s 
of a tine guld-yellow. See ANASs. 


CLAUCIDIUM, in zoology, the ſame 


with glaucus. Sec the article GLAUCUS. 


GLAUCIS 
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GLAUCIS $PECIEs, in botany, a name 
by which botaniſts call two diſtinct plants, 
the iſnardia and peplis. See the articles 
IsXARDIA and PEPLIS. : 

GLAUCIUM, in botany, the fame with 
chelidonium, or celandine. See the ar- 
ticle CHELIDONIUM. 

GLAUCOIDES, a name uſed by ſome for 
two diſtin plants, the glaux and peplis. 

GLAUCOMA, in medicine, the change 
of the cryſtalline humour of the eye into 
an azure-colour, proceeding from its 
dryneſs and condenſation, as tome athrm ; 
but Heiſter rather thinks, it ariſes trom 
an opacity of the vitreous humour, 
which becomes of a whitiſh-green colour: 
for in a ſuffuſion, an opake body is placed 
behind the pupil, or is next to tne uveous 
part. Sennertus ſays, it may be known 
from a very remarkable whiteneſs ap- 
pearing in the eye, and lying deep behind 
the pupil ; which makes every thing ap- 
pear as if ſeen through a ſmoak or cloud, 
It is ſaid to be incurable when inveterate ; 
but that the medicines preſcribed for a 
gutta ſerena, are belt alio in this cale, 
See the article GUTTA SERENA. 

GLAUCUS, in ichthyology, the name of 
two diſtin&t tiſhes, the one a ſpecies of 
ſcomber, with the ſecond ray of the hinder 
back-fin longelt ; and the other a ſpecies 
of ſqualus, with a triangular cavity in 
the hinder part of the back, but without 
any foramina beſide the eyes. This laſt 
is the blue ſhark. 

GLAUX, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria- monogynia clais of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle, cam- 
panulated, ere, and permanent petal, 
divided into five roundiſh ſegments : the 
fruit is a large, globoſe, but acuminated 
and unilocular capſule, formed of five 
valves, and containing five roundiſh 
ſeeds. 

GLavx is alſo the name by which ſome 


call the aſtragalus, or milk-vetch. See. 


the article ASTRAGALUS. 

GLAZIER, an artificer who works in 

glaſs, See the article GLASS. 
The principal part of a glazier's buſineſs 
conſiſts in fitting panes and plates of glals 
to the ſaſhes and window-frames of 
houſes, pictures, &c. and in cleaning the 
fame, 

GLAZING, the poliſhing or cruſting over 
earthen · ware, by running melted lead or 
litharge over it. 

The common ware is glazed with a com- 
poſition of 30 Ih. clean ſand, 70 Ib. lead- 
aſhes, zo th, wood-aſhes, and 12 15. talt, 


all melted into a cake. With this mix- 
ture they glaze it over, and then ſet it in 
an earthen glazing pan; taking care 
that che veſſels do not touch one another. 
As ſeveral colours are uted for this pur- 
pole, we ſhall give the following receipts, 
trom Smith's Laboratory. 1. Fora black, 
take lead- aſhes, 18 parts; iron-filings, 
3 3 copper-athes, 3; and zaffer, 2: this, 
when melted, will make a brown black ; 
and it you would have it blacker, put 
lome more zafter to it. 2, For blue, 
take I-ad-aſhes, 115. clear ſand or peb- 
ble, 2 Ih. ſalt, 216. white calcined tar- 
tar, 115. Venice or other glals, 16 Ib. and 
zaffer, halt a pound: mix them well to- 
gether ; and after melting quench them 
in water, and then melt them again; 
which operation is to be repeated ſeveral 
times; and if you would have it fine and 
good, it will be proper to put the mix- 
ture into a glaſs furnace tor a day or 
two. 3. A brown glazing may be given 
with a mixture of Jead-glals, 12 parts, 
and common glaſs and manganeſe, of 
each one part. 4. Acitron-yellow may 
be made of 6 parts of red-lead, 7 parts 
of fine red brick-duit, and 2 parts of 
antimony, all melted together. 5. A 
fleth-colour, with 12 parts of lead- aſhes, 
ard x of white glaſs. 6. For a green- 
colour, take 8 parts of litharge, 8 parts 
of Venice glais, 4 parts of braſs duſt, 
and melt them together for uſe ; or melt 
together 2 parts yellow-glaſs, with as 
much copper-duſt. 7. For a gold-yel- 
low, take of antimony, red-lead, and ſand, 
an equal quantity, and melt them into 
a cake. 8. For a fine purple-brown, 
take lead aſhes, 15 parts; clear ſand, 
18 ; manganeſe, x ; white glals, 1 5 mea- 
ſures; and 1 of zaffer. 9. For a fine 
red, take antimony, 215. litharge, 3 th. 
ruſt of iron calcined, 1b. and grind 
them to a fine powder. 10. For a fine 
white glazing, take 2 Ib. of lead, 1 th of 
tin, and calcine them to aſhes; of which 
take 2 parts; of calcined flint or pebble, 
1 part; of (alt, 1 part; and mixing them 
well together, melt them into a cake. At 
Rotterdam, they make a fine ſhining 
white glazing, by melting together 2 th. 
clean tin-aſhes, 10 15. lead-aſhes, 2th. 
fine Venice-glaſs, and Ib. tartar. 11. A 
yellow glazing is made of 4 ounces of 
red-lead, and 2 ounces of antimony, 
melted together, 12. For a fine yellow, 
takered-lead, 3 piuts; antimony and tin, 
of each 2 1b. then melting them into 2 
cake, grind it fine; and repeating this 
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ſeveral times, you will have a good 


ellow. 

GLEAD, or GLADE, in ornithology, a 
naine uſed in ſame parts of the kingdom 
for the milvus, or kite. See MiLvus. 

GLEAM, among falconers, is laid of a 
hawk, when ſhe caſts or throws up filth 
from her gorge. 

GLEBE, among miners, ſignifies a piece of 
earth, wherein is contained ſome mizeral 
ore. See the article ORE. 

GLEBE, in law, the land belonging to a 

'parith church, beſides the tithes. 
When a parſon or vicar has cauſed any 
of his glebe-lands to be manwed and 
ſown, at his own charge, with corn or 
grain, he may by will deviie all the pro- 
fits and corn growing upon the {aid glebe; 
and in caſe he dies without diſpoſing 
thereof, his exccutors ſhall have the 
ſame. 

GLECHOMA, in botany, the name by 
which Linnzus calls ground-ivy, a plant 
belonging to the di ανDt⁰E! ee j˖ 
claſs, the flower of which is monopeta- 
lous and ringent: there is no pericar- 

um ; the ſeeds, which are oval and tour 
in number, being contained in the cup. 
The flowers are moderate ly large, and of 
a beautiful blue. See GROUND IVY. 

GLEDE, or GLtAaD. See GLtravp. 

GLEDITSIA, in botany, a genus of the 
divecia-hexandria claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four petals, 
and is arranged in the form of an amen- 
tum: the fruit is a very large pod, ſe- 
parated by partitions into difunct cells, 
which are full of a pulpy matter: the 
ſeeds are ſolitary, roundith, hard and 
ſhining. 

GLEET, in medicine, the flux of a thin 
limpid humour from the urethra. 

Many imagine that the prodigious in- 
creale of certain gleets at particular times, 
laſting only for two or three days, and 
then tuddenly abating to their wonted 
quantity, is inconſiſtent with a purulent 
diſcharge; and, therefore, conclude a gleet 
to be nothing but a præternatural excre- 
tion from the relaxed veſſels of the ure- 
thra. For the cure of venereal glects, 
the uſe of a bougie is recommended, as 
are aſtringent injections, beginning with 
weak ones, and gradually increaſing 
ther ſtrength. Aſtruc recommends milk, 
drank morning and evening for ſome 
time ; hen mineral waters, whether cha- 
Iyb-a'e or vitriolic, for fifteen or twenty 
days; and afterwards balſamics, to de- 
terge and cicatrize the ulcers concealed 
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in the urethra; and, laſt of all, afttin. 
gents, to dry up the ulcers, and recover 
the tone of the parts; ſuch as int uſions 
of the leaves of mint, horehuund, agri- 
mony, plantain, ſhepherd's purie, ſage 
Sc. Turner recommends the cold bath, 
Spaw, Pyrmont, and Briſtol waters. 
Heiſter, for an injection, recommends 
lime-water, with a little ſugar of lead, 
or lime. water, with a little camphorated 
ſpirit of wine. Turner, when there is 
any ſuſpicion of a remaining virulence, 
adds caiomel to the lime-water. 

GLENE, yamv, in anatomy, a ſhallow ca- 
vity of any bone, which receives another 
bone in articulation. It alſo ſignifies the 
cavity or jocket of the eye. 

GLENOIDES, the name of two cavities, 
or {mall depreſſions, in the inferior part 
of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 

GLESUM, a name antiently given to am- 
ber. See the article AMBER, 

GLIS, in zvoiogy, a name given by ſome 
to the common rat, as allo to- the rel! 
and dor-mouſe. See Mus and Ray. 
The fleſh of the rell-mouſe is recom- 
mended for a bulimy ; and its fat, rub. 
bed on the feet, is ſaid to procure ſleep. 

GLISCHROMICTHES, m natural hiſ. 

tory, the name by which Dr. Hill call, 
the tougher and more viſcid loams. Sce 
the article LOaM. ; 
Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
1. Ihe greyiſh-white gliichromicthes, 
of a denſe and compact texture: this 
raiſes a great efferyetcence with aqua- 
fortis, and makes a very valuable brick ; 
but requires ſo much working, that it is 
ſeldom uſed alone. 2. The pale yellow 
gliſchromicthes: this raites no effervc- 
icence with aqua ſortis, but makes a fine 
red brick. 3. The yellowiſh-brown glit- 
chromicthes, which raiſes no efferveicence 
with aqua-fortis, and makes a very good 
brick, but is ſeldom uted alone. 4. The 
reddiſh-brown gliſchromicthes. It raiſes 
no «lterveſcence with aqua-fortis, and 
tho” uied in brick making, makes but a 
ſoft and coarle kind. 

GLISSA, a fiſhof the tunny-kind, of a very 
delicate taſte. See THYNNUS 

GLISTER, in ſurgery, the ſame with clyſ- 
ter. Sce the article CLYSTER, 

GLOBE, in geometry, the ſame with ſphere. 
See the article SPHERE, 

GLOBE, in practical mathematics, an arti- 
ficial ſpherical body, on the convex ſur- 
face of which are rep:elented the coun- 
tries, ſeas, Cc. of our carth ; or the face 
of the heavens, the circ.cs of the ſphere, 


Sc. 


| arti» 
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Se. That with the parts of the earth 
delineated upon its ſurface, is called the 
terreſtrial globe; and that with the 
conſtellations, Sc. the celeſtial globe. 
Theſe globes are placed in frames, with 
other appurtenances, as reprelented in 
plate CXVI. fig. 1. and 2, Their prin- 
cipal uſe, beſides ſerving as maps to diſ- 
tinguiſh the outward parts of the earth, 
and the ſituation of the fixed ſtars, is to 
illuſtrate and explain the phenomena 
ariſing from the Ciurnal motion of the 
earth. See the article DIURNAL. 


Conſtruction and deſcription of the GLOBES. 


The globes commonly uled are made of 
paſteboard, or paper, fitted to a ſpherical 
mold. After this covering is formed to 
the artificer's mind, it is divided, by in- 
ciſion, along the middle, and taken off 
the mold in the form of two caps, or 
hemiſpheres. Theſe are next fitted upon 
a wooden axis, with iron-poles ; and, 
being firmly ſewed together, are after- 
wards paſted over with a compoſition 
made of whiting and glue, till the globe 
become perſectly ſpherical and ſmooth, 
This done, a map of the earth, or of the 
heavens, is projected in ſeveral gores, 
which being paſted on, the whole is co- 
loured and varniſhed. Thus finiſhed, 
the globe is hung in a brazen meridian, 
moveable within a wooden horizon, and 
fitted with a horary circle, quadrant of 
altitude, &c. 

There are ten principal circles repre- 
ſented upon globes, wiz. fix greater and 
four lefler ones. The greater circles are 
the horizon, meridian, equinoctial, as it is 
called on the celeſtial, and equator on the 
terreſtrial globe, the ecliptic drawn along 
the middle of the zodiac, and the two 
colures. See the articles Hox1zON, M- 
RIDIAN, &c. 

The lefler circles, of principal uſe, are 
the two tropics and two polar circles. 
See CIRCLE, TROPIC, and POLak. 
Of theſe circles ſome are fixed, and al- 
ways obtain the ſame poſition ; others 
moveable, according to the poſition of 
the obſerver. The fixed circles are the 
equator and ecliptic, with their parallels 
and ſecondaries; which are uſually de- 
lineated upon the furtace of the glob s. 
The moveable circles are the horizon, 
with its parallels and ſecondaries. 

The horizon is that great and broad 
wooden circle ſurrounding the globe, and 
dividing it into two equal parts, called 
the upper and lower hemiſpheres. It has 
two notches, to let the brazen meridian 
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ſlip up and down, according to the dif- 
ferent heights of the pole. On the flat 
ſide of this circle are deſcribed the twelve 
ſigns, the months of the year, the points 
of the compaſs, &c. The brazen me- 
ridian is an annulus or ring of braſs, di- 
vided into degrees, as repreſented in the 
figure. It divides the globe into two 
equal parts, called the eaſtern and weſ- 
tern hemiſpheres. The quadrant of al- 
titude 1s a thin pliable plate of braſs, an- 
ſwering exactly to a quadrant of the me- 
ridian, It is divided into 909, and has 
a notch, nut and ſcrew, to fix to the bra- 
zen meridian in the zenith of any place; 
where it turns round a pivot, and ſup- 
— the room of vertical circles, The 
our- circle is a flat ring of braſs, divided 
into twenty-four equal parts, or hour- 
diltances ; and on the pole of the globe 
is fixed an index, that turns round with 
the globe, and points out the hours upon 
the hour-circle. Laſtly, there is gene- 
rally added a compaſs and needle upon 
the pediment of the frame. 
The ſurface of the celeſtial globe may be 
eſteemed a juſt repreſentation of the con- 
cave expanie of the heavens, notwith- 
ſtanding its convexity ; for it is eaſy to 
conceive the eye placed in the center of 
the globe, and viewing the ſtars on its 
ſurface ; ſuppoſing it made of glaſs, as 
{ome globes are: alto that it holes were 
made in the center of each ſtar, the eye 
in the center of the globe, properly 
placed, would view thro* each of the 
holes the very ſtars in the heavens repre- 
ſented by them. 
As it would be impoſſible to have any 
diſtinct notion of the ſtars, in reſpe& of 
their number, order, and diſtances, with- 
out arranging them in certain forms, 
called conſtellations, this the firſt obſer- 
vers of the heavens took care to do; and 
thele, like kingdoms and countries upon 
the terreſtrial globe, ſerve todiſtmguiſhthe 
difterent parts of the ſuperſicies of the ce- 
leſtial globe. See CONSTELLATION. 
The ftars, therefore, are all diſpoſed in 
conſtellations under the forms of various 
animals, whole names and figures are re- 
preſented on the celeſtial globe; which 
were firſt invented by the antient aſtro- 
nomers and poets, and are ſtill retained 
for the better diſtinction of theſe lumi- 


nmaries. 


Problems on the celeftial GLoBs. 1. To 


rectiſy the globe. Kaiſe or elevate the pole 
to the latitude of the place; ſerew the 
quadrant of altitude in the zenith; ſet 
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the index of the hour-circle to the upper 
X11; and place the globe north and 
ſouth by the compals and needle; then 
Is it a juſt repreſentation of the heavens 
from the given day at noon. 2. To find 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic. Find the 
day of the month in the calendar on the 
horizon, and right againſt it is the de- 
e of the ecliptic which the ſun is in 

or that day. 3. To find the ſun's decli- 

nation. Rectify the globe, bring the 
fan's place in the ecliptic to the meridian, 
and that degree which it cuts in the me- 
ridian is the declination required. 4. To 
find the fun's right aſcenſion, Bring the 
ſun s place to the meridian, and the de- 
= of the equinoctial cut by the meri- 
tan, is the right aſcenſion required. 

5. To find the ſun's amplitude. Bring 
the lun's place to the horizon, and the 


arch of the horizon intercepted between 


it and the eaſt or welt point, is the am- 
plitude, north or ſouth. 6. To find the 
fun's altitude fo 2 given day and hour. 
Bring the ſun's place to the meridian ; 
ſet the hour-index to the upper X11 ; then 
turn the globe till the index points to the 

iven hour, where let it ſtand; then 
tcrewing the qua lrant of altitude in the 
zenith, lay it over the ſun's place, and 
the arch contained between it and the 
horizon, will give the degrees of altitude 
requifed. 7. To find the ſun's azimuth 
for any hour of the day. Every thing be- 
ing done as in the lait problem, the arch 
of the horizon contained between the 
north point, and that where the quadrant 
of altitude cuts it, is the azimuth eaſt or 
$. To find the time 
«oben the ſun riſes or ſets. Find the ſun's 


- Place for the given day ; bring it to the 


meridian, and ſet the hour-hand to x1 ; 
then turn the globe till the ſun's place 
touches the eaſt part of the horizon, the 
index will ſhew the hour of its riſing : 
aſter that, turn the globe to the weſt part 
of the horizon, and the index will ſhew 
the time of its ſetting for the given day. 
9. To find the length of any given day or 
right. This is eaſily known, by taking 
the number of hours between the rifing 
and ſetting of the ſun for the length of 
the day; and the reſidue, to 24, for the 
length of the night. 10. To find the hour 
of the day, having the ſun's altitude given. 
Bring the ſun's place to the meridian, 
and ſet the hour-hand to x11; then turn 
the globe in ſuch a manner, that the ſun's 
place may move along by the quadrant 
of altitude (fixcd in- the zenith) till it 
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touches the degree of the given altitude ; 
where ſtop it, and the index will ſhew on 
the horary circle the hour required, x1, 
To find the place of the moon, or any pla- 
net, for any given day. Take Parker's 
or Weaver's ephemeris, and againſt the 
given day of the month you will find the 
degree and minute of the ſign which the 
moon or planet poſſeſſes at noon, under 
the title of geocentric motions. The 
degree thus — being marked in the 
ecliptic on the globe by a ſinall notch, or 
otherwiſe, you may then proceed to find 
the declination, right aſcenſion, latitude, 
longitude, altitude, azimuth, riſing, 
ſouthing, ſetting, &c. in the ſame man- 
ner as has been ſhewn for the ſun. 12. 
To explain the phenomena of the harweft 
moon. In order to this we need only con- 
fider, that when the ſun is in the begin- 
ning of aries, the full moon on that day 
mult be in the beginning of libra : and 
ſince when the ſun ſets, or moon riſes, 
on that day, thoſe equinoctial points will 
be in the horizon, and the ecliptic wi! 
then be leaſt of all inclined thereto, thc 
part or arch which the moon deſcribes in 
one day, viz. 139, will take up about 
an hour and a quarter aſcending above 
the horizon ; and, therefore, ſo long wil! 
be the time after ſun- ſet, the next night, 
before the moon will riſe. But at the 
oppoite time of the year, when the ſun 


is in the autumnal, and the full moon in 


the vernal equinox, the ecliptic will, 
when the ſun is ſetting, have the greateſt 
mclination to the horizon; and, there- 
fore, x3* will in this cafe ſoon aſcend, 
Dix. in about a quarter of an hour; and 
ſo long after ſun- ſet will the moon riſe 
the next Cay after the full : whence, at 
this time of the year, there is much more 
moon-light than in the ſpring ; and 
hence this autumnal full moon came to 
be called the harveſt moon, the hunter's 
or ſhepherd's moon : all which will be 
clearly ſhewn on the globe. 13. To re- 
preſent the face of the flarry firmamen* 
for any given hour of the night. Rectity 
the globe, and turn it about, till the in- 
dex points to the given hour; then wil! 
all the upper hemiſphere of the globe re- 
preſent the viſible half of 1 
and all the ſtars on the globe will be in 
ſuch ſituations as exactly correſpond to 
thoſe in the heavens ; which may there- 
fore be eaſily found, as will be ſhewn in 
the ſixteenth problem. 14. To find the 


hour «when any known flar will riſe, or 
Rectiſv the 
ylobey 


come upon the meridian, 
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globe, and ſer the index to X11 ; then 
turn the globe till the ſtar comes to the 
horizon or meridian, and the index will 
ſnew the hour required. 15. To find at 
auhat time of the year any given flar will 
be on the meridian at X11 at night, Bring 
the ſtar to the meridian, and obſerve 
what degree of the ecliptic is on the north 
meridian under the horizon ; then find 
in the calendar on the horizon the day of 
the year againſt that degree, and it will 
be the day required. 16. To find any 
particular ar. Firſt find its altitude in 
the heavens by a quadrant, and the point 
of the compals it bears on; then, the 
globe being rectified, and the index turn- 
ed to the given hour, if the quadrant of al- 
titude be fixed on the zenith, and laid to- 
wards the point of the compaſs on which 
the ſtar was obſerved, the ſtar rn 
will be found at the ſame degree of alti- 
tude on the ſaid quadrant, as it was by 
obſervation in the heavens. 


Problems on the terreſtial GLOBE. 1. Jo ind 


the latitude of any place. Bring the given 
place to the brazen meridian, and obierve 
what degree it is under, for that is the 
latitude required. 2. To retify the globe 
for any given place. Raile the pole ſo 
many degrees above the horizon, as are 
equal to the latitude of the place ; then, 
finding the ſun's place, bring it to the 
meridian z and proceed, as directed in 
problem 1. on the celeſtial globe. 3. To 
find the longitude of a given place, Bring 
the place to the brazen meridian, and ob- 
ſerve the degree of the equator under the 
ſame, for that expreſſes the longitude re- 
quired. 4. To find any place by the la- 
titude and longitude given. Bring the 
given degiee of longitude to the mert- 
dian, aud under the given degree of la- 
titude you will fee the place required. 
8. To find all thoſe places «wich have 
the ſame latitude, or longitude, with thoſe 
of any givin place. Bring the given 


.- place to the meridian, then all thoſe 


places which lie under the meridian have 
the ſame longitude : again, turn the 
globe round on its axis; then all thoſe 
places, which pais under the ſame degree 
ot the meridian with any given place, 
have the ſame latitude with it. 6. To 
find all thoſe places where it is noon at any 
gruen hour of the day, in any place. Bring 
the given place to the meridian; ſet the 
index to the given hour ; then turn the 
globe, till the ſaid in lex points to the upper 
X11; and oblerve what places lie under 
the Lraſs meridian, lor to them it is noon 
1 
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at that time, 7. When it is noon at any 
one place, to find what hour it is at any 
other given place. Bring the firſt given 
place to the meridian, and ſet the index 
to the upper X11; then turn the globe 
till the other given place comes to the 
meridian, and the index will point to the 
hour required. 8. For any given hour 
of the day in the place where you are, ta 
find the 5 the day in any other place. 
Bring the place where you are to the 
meridian, ſet the index to the given hour, 
then turn the globe about, and when 
the other place comes to the meridian, 
the index will ſhew the hour of the da 

there, as required. 9. To fird- the dij- 
tance between any two places on the globe 
in engliſh miles. Bring one place to the 
meridian, over which tix the quadrant of 
altitude ; and then laying it over the 
other place, count the number of degrees 
thereon containcd between them ; which 
number multiply by 69 f, (the number 
of miles in one degree) and the product 
is the number of engliſh miles required. 
10. To find how any one place bears 
from another. Bring one place to the 
braſs meridian, and lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the other ; and it will ſhew 
on the horizon the point of the compaſs 
on which the latter bears from the for- 
mer. 11. To find thoſe places to which 
the ſun is vertical in the torrid xone, for 
any given day. Find the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic for thejgiven time, and bring it 
to the meridian, and oblerve what degree 
thereof it cuts; then turn the globe about, 
and all thoſe places which pais under that 
degree of the meridian, are thoſe required. 
12. To find what day of the year the ſun 
vill be vertical to any given place in the 
torrid zone. Bring the given place to 
the meridian, and mark the degree ex- 
actly over it; then turu the globe round, 
and obſerve the two points of the ecliptic 
which paſs under that degree of the me- 
ridian : laſtly, fee on the wooden hori- 
zon on what days of the year the fun is 
in thole points of the ecliptic ; for thoſe 
are the days required. 13. To find thoſe 
places in the north frigid zone, where 
the ſun begins to ſhine conflantly without 
ſetting, on any given day between the 
21/t of March and the 2 of June. 
Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic for 
the given day; bring it to the general 
meridian, and obſerve the degrees of de- 
clination ; then all thoie places which 
are the ſame number of degrees diſtant 
trom the pole, are the p..ces required to 
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be found. 14. To find on what day the 


| fun begins to ſhine conflantly auitbout ſet- 


ng, on any given place in the north fri- 
id Zone, and how long. Rectify the 
globe to the latitude of the place ; and, 


turning it about, obſerve what point of 


the ecliptic between aries and cancer, 
and alio between cancer and libra, coin- 
cides with the north paint of the hori- 


 2zon; then find, by the calendar on the 


horizon, what days the ſun will enter 
thole degrees of the ecliptic, and they 
will ſatisfy the problem. 15. To find 
the place over 2 the — is vertical, 
en any given day and hour. Find the 
ſun's place, and bring it to the meridian, 
and mark the degree of declination for 
the given hour ; then find thoſe places 
which have the ſun in the meridian at 
that moment; and among them, that 
which paſſes under the degree of decli- 
nation, is the place deſired. 16. To find, 
for any given day and hour, thoſe places 
ewberem the ſun is then riſing and ſetting, 
or on the meridian ; alſo thoſe places which 
are enlightened, and thoſe which are not. 
Find the place to which the ſun is ver- 
tical at the given time, and bring the 
ſame to the meridian, and elevate the 
pole to the latitude of the place; then 
all thoſe places which are in the weſtern 
ſemicircle of the horizon have the ſun 
riſing, and thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle 
ſee it ſetting; and to thole under the 
meridian, it is noon. Laſtly, all places 
above the horizon are enlightened, and 
all below it are in darkneſs or night. 
17. "The day and hour of a ſolar or lunar 
eclipſe being given, to find all thoje places 
in which the ſame will be viſible. Find 
the place to which the ſun is vertical at 
the given inſtant, and elevate the globe 
to the latitude of the place ; then in moſt 
of thole places above the horizon will the 
fun be viſible during his eclipſe ; and all 
thoſe places below the horizon, will ſee 
the moon paſs through the ſhadow of the 
earth in her eclipſe. 18. The length of a de- 


gree being given, to find the number of miles 


in a great circle of the earth, and thence 
the diameter of the earth. Admit that 
one degree contains 69 + engliſh ſtatute 


miles; then multiply 360 (the number 


of degrees in a great circle) by 694, and 
the product will be 25020, the miles 
which meaſure the circumference of the 
earth. If this number be divided by 
3.1416, the quotient will be 97963 55. 
miles, for the diameter of the earth. 19. 


The diameter of the earth being known, 
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to find the ſurface in ſquare miles, and is, 
ſolidity in cubic miles. Admit the dia. 
meter be 7964 miles ; then multiply the 
ſquare of the diameter by 3.1416, and the 
product will be 1992 5005 very near, 
which are the ſquare miles in the ſurface 
of the earth. Again, multiply the cube 
of the diameter by 0.5236, and the pro- 
duct 264466789170 will be the number 
of the cubic miles in the whole globe of 
the earth. 20. To expreſs the velocity of 
the diurnal motion of the earth. Since à 
place in the equator deſcribes a circle of 
25020 miles in twenty-four hours, it is 
evident that the velocity with which it 
moves is at the rate of 1042+ in one 
hour, or 17, miles per minute. The 
velocity in any parallel of latitude, de- 
creaſes in the proportion of the co-fine of 
the latitude to the radius, Thus for the 
latitude of London, 51* 30, tay, 

As radius 10.000000 
To the co- ſine of lat 5 10 30 9.794149 


So is the velocity in the 
equator, 1550 5 2.232046 
To the velocity of the city 
2.032195 


of London, 10. fo! 
That is, the city of London moves about 
the axis of the earth at the rate of 10% 
miles every minute of time. But this i3 
tar ſhort of the velocity of the annual 
motion about the ſun ; for that is at the 
rate of 60000 miles per hour, or about 
1000 miles each minute, ſuppoſing the 
diameter of the annual orbit to be 8: 
millions of miles. 


Patent-GLOBES, thoſe with Mr. Neale'; 


improvements, for which he obtained his 
majeſty's letters- patent. 
The terreſtrial globe, with the improve 
ments of this ingenious artiſt, is repre- 
ſented in plate CXVII. fig. 1. the earth 
being ſuppoſed in that part of its orbit 
where the north pole A is at its neareſt 
approach to the ſun 8, which accordingly 
by the index or ray SR, points to the 
tropic of cancer; b is a moveable circle, 
which, let to the latitude of a given place, 
will cauſe the ſemicircle c to point out 
the zenith of the ſaid place ; d repreſents 
the ecliptic, e the equator, and / a ſcrew 
by which the annual motion may be ſe- 
parated from the diurnal ; g is a ſemi- 
circle which always moves at go® diſtance 
from the moon, and thereby becomes the 
lunar horizon for the northern hemil- 
phere ; h is an inclined plane on which 
the ſtem of the moon PO moves, there- 
by cauſing the moon itſelf to 'ſhew its 
leveral lautudes, nodes, Cc. and by this 
plane 
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plane moving the contrary way, in a 
little more than 19 of the annual revolu- 
tions of the globe, is thewn the retro- 
grade motion of the nodes. i 
This globe is mounted with the horizon 
a rel vertically, and placed ſo as to 
move upon its own axis AH, whereby 
it repreſents the diurnal motion of the 
earth, Hence if the globe be turned 
round its own axis, by means of the 
winch at top, the ray from the ſun will, 
in this ſituation, deſcribe the tropic of 
cancer: the whole arctic fcircle will be 
taken into the enlightened hemiſphere, 
and that of the antarctie circle will be 
involved in darkneſs. Let us now ſup- 
poſe the globe turned thirty times about 
by the winch, the north pole will then be 
ſituated as at B, and the index fromthe ſun 
will point to the ſign leo on the ecliptic 
d: after turning the globe thirty times 
more, the north pole will be removed to 
C, and the index advanced to virgo 
and in this manner may the phænomena 
of the earth's annual motion be traced 
through all the ſigns of the ecliptic 
and ſeaſons of the year; the index or 
pointer deſcribing a ſpiral line, which 
every day at noon, or turn of the globe, 
falls at thediſtance of about fifteen minutes 
from that of the preceding day. When 
the earth is ſo far advanced in its orbit, 
that the index SR points to the equator, 
the reaſon will appear very clear why 
the days and nights are then equal all the 
world over; for both poles are now ſcen in 
the horizon, which, being the boundary 
of light and darkneſs, biſſects all the pa- 
rallels of latitude, and cauſes an equal 
diſtribution of day and night throughout 
the whole earth. 

It the rotation of the globe be continued, 
the obſerver will ſee the north pole de- 
icend juſt as many degrees below the 
horizon, as the pointer has adyanced 
ſouth of the equator ; and when it is ar- 
rived at the tropic of capricorn, all that 
part of the globe within the arctic circle 
will be involved in continual darknets, 
whilſt that within the antarctic circle 
enjoys uninterrupted day. 

At the distance of 90 from the moon, 
as has been already obſerved, is placed a 
lemicircle, which being fixed on che cen · 
ter of the moon's motion, always moves 
round with her; thereby ſhewing, 
throughout her courſe, all thoſe coun- 
tries in the northern hemiſphere to which 
ſhe is at any particular time riſmg, theſe 
where ſhe is then ſetting, and thoſe to 
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whom ſhe is then due ſouth ; as alſo the 
exact difference of time between the ri- 
ling or ſetting of the tun and moon. 

The celeſtial globe (id. fig. 2.) is 
mounted not quite ſo differently from the 
common globes, as the terrettria! one; 
its horizon being as uſual, and the globe 
moveable to the latitude of any country 
only inſtead of thoſe upright pill 15 to 
ſupport the horizon, as in con mon ones, 
here ſemicircles are fixed on the pedeſtal, 
and from the pole of the equator a mo- 
tion is conveyed to the pole of the eclip- 
tic; where two arms or indices are 
placed, on which arc fixed the artificial 
tun and moon. Theſe, a: the globe is 
turned about its axis by the winch , 
keep their exact motions over the ſame, 
by means of the wheel-work at Q, in 
like manner as thoſe luminaries do in the 
heavens ; ſo that being once ſet right by 
an ephemeris, they will remain ſo, and 
thereby ſhew the riſing and ſetting of 
thele luminaries, with the length or the 
day and night, together with the true 
cauſe of all the viciſſitudes of the fea- 
ſons; and how, notwithſtanding their ap- 
parent motion from eaſt to weit, they 
really move from welt to eaſt ; the moon, 
in a very little more than twenty-nine 
days and a half; and the fun, in a year. 
See EARTH, SUN, and MooN. 

To the center of the fun two jointed 
ſtems are occaſionally ſcrewed on, and 
to theſe are fixed mercury and venus; 
which by the ſaid joints may be ſet to 
their proper ſtations, and thereby ſeveral 
entertaining problems may be ſolved. 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, 
that the uſual problems on the common 
globes, and moſt of thoſe with the or- 
rery, may be ſolved by theſe curious 
machines. 


Problems peculiar” to the patent-GLOBES. 


1. To recti theſe globes, This, on the 
celeſtial globe, is performed in the tame 
manner as on the common globes. Bu: 
the terreſtrial globe admits of no ſuch 
rectification 2 inſtead of raiſmg or 
lowering the pole of the globe itſelf, ac- 
cording to the latitude of the place, we 
mult here our: a moveable braſs- hori- 
20n, ſo as that the given place ſhall be in 
the zenith of the laid horizon. 2. To 
rectiſy the ſun or moon, according to theſe 
globes, Having found the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic, in the common way, turn 
the ſun about by its ſtem till it is directly 
oppoſite to the ſame ſign and degree of 
the ecliptic upon the globe. The fame 
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may alſo be done with reſpect to the 
moon, having firit found her place by an 
ephemeris for that day. 3. To fhew on 
theſe globes ihe cauſe of an eclipſe of the 
fun or moon. This is ſelf-evident on ei- 
ther globe, by turning them by the winch 
till the two luminaries come in conjunc- 
tion with, or oppoſition to each other, 
provided they happen to be in or near the 
nodes. 4. To explain the reaſon why they 
happen no tener. This will appear no 
leis evident, by ſetting the moon to any 
conſiderable latitude, and turning the 
globe till ſhe comes in conjunction with 
the ſun; for then the pointer from the 
ſun will be teen to paſs either above or 
below her, according as ſhe is in north or 
ſouth latitude; ſo that there can be no 
eclipſe of the tun, when the moon is not 
in or near her nodes. 5. To exhibit a 
natural repreſentation of the retrograde 
motion of the moon's nodes. This is done 
by only turning the glove with the winch, 
and obſerving that the place where the 
moon croſſes the ecliptic, in its mo- 
tion round the earth, 1s every time in 
different places ; which are. found to be 
retrograde, or contrary to the order of 
the ſigns; that is, they move backward 
through all the ſigns from eaſt to welt. 
6. The day and hour of a ſolar eclipſe 
being given, to find all thoſe places on the 
globe to which the ſame will be viſible, 
Turn the globe till the given day comes 
oppolite to the ſun, and the place where 
you are to the pointer ; ſet the index to 
12, then turn the globe till the index 
oints to the given hour ; ſet the moon 
in conjunction with the ſun : then all the 
places above the ſolar horizon are thoſe 
to which the eclipſe will be viſible. 7. 
To find the ſame in a lunar eclipſe. Pro- 
ceed as in the laſt problem; only inſtead 
of the moon s being in conjunction, the 
muſt now be in oppoſition ; and inſtead 
of viewing all the countries on that ſide 
of the horizon towards the fun, you mult 
ſurvey thoſe on the oppoſite ſide; for they 
are the countries to which the lunar eclipſe 
will be viſible. 8. To exhibit the phaſes 
of mercury and venus. Set them to an 
given ſtation within the enlightened hemi- 
ſphere of the celeſtial globe; and it may 
be obſerved, that their different phaſes in 
thoſe ſeveral ſtations will be in all reſpects 
analogous to thoſe of our moon. 9. To 
demonſtrate, that in à certain latitude, 
the inhabitants may obſerve the ſun, moon, 
mertury, and venus all riſing together 
en à particular day; and yet, on the 
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fame day, may ſee the moon ſet twelys 
hours before the ſin, mercury fourteen hours 
after the moon, and venus fix hours after all 
tree. Rectiſy the globe to. the latitude of 
66 23; let the moon riſe near the tropic of 
capricorn, the ſun at the beginning of aries, 
mercury about fifteen degrees in aries, and 
venus about eightcen degrees in taurus, 
with five or fix degrees of north latitude ; 
then turn the globe about, and you will find 
by the index the difference of time ſought 
for. 10. To find the height of the diurnal 
arch of the luminaries and planets afore- 
ſuid, on any given day. The globe being 
rectiſied, ſcrew the quadrant of altitude 
to the zenith of the place, which bring to 
the meridian ; then turn about the globe 
to the given day, and the degree of the 
quadrant, each reſpectively pals over, is 
the height of their arches ſonght. 10. 
To ſbeav why neither mercury nor dent 
can be ſeen on the meridian of Londen at 
midnight, as all the other planets at certain 
times are. Set theſe two planets to their 
greateſt elongation or diſtance from the 
jun; and, by turning the globe about, 
the impoſſibility of the thing will be evi- 
dent. 


GLOBULAR, in general, an appellation 


given to things of a roundith figure, lite 
that of a globe. 


GLOBULAR CHART, a name given to the 


repreſentation of the ſurface, or of ſome 
part of the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe 
upon a plane, wherein the parallels of 
latitude are circles nearly concentric, the 
meridians curves bending towards the 
poles, and the rhumb-linesare alſocurres. 
See the article CHART, 


GLOBULARIA, in botany, a genus of 


plants of the tetrandria-monog ynia claſs, 
the proper flower of which is formed of 
a {ſingle petal, tubular at the baſe, and 
divided into five ſegments at the limb ; 
the univerſal corolla is nearly equal; there 
is no pericarpium, but the proper peri- 
anthium cloſes at its top, and contains 
the ſeed, which is ſingle, and of an oval 
figure. 

Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
among which that called by ſome the aly- 
pum of Montpelier, 'is a violent ca- 
thartic and emetic, and is ſometimes 
given in dropſies with ſucceſs; but it 
ought to be uſed with great caution; its 
bark contains its principal virtues. 


GLOBULE, a diminutive of globe, fre- 


8 uſed by phyſicians in ſpeaking ot 
the red ſpherical particles of the blood. 
See the article BLOoOD. 


GLOCESTER, 


% / 
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GLOCESTER, the _ of Gloceſter- 


ſhire, ninety miles welt of London: welt 
Jon, 2? 16', and north lat. 51 50. 

It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

GLOGAW, a city of Sileſia, fituated on 
the river Oder, forty-five miles north- 
weſt of Breſl uw : eaſt lon. 169 8. aud 
north lat. 51 400. | 

Lr GLOGAW, a town of Sileſia, fiſty 
miles ſouth of Breſlaw. 

GLORIA PaTR1, among eccleſiaſtical 
writers. See DOXOLOGY. 

GLORIOSA, SUPERB LILLY, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the hexandria-money. yiita 
claſs of plants, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of ſix oblongo-lanceolated, undulat- 
ed, and very long petals, reflex nearly 
to the baſe ; the fruit is an oval pellucid 
capſule, containing three cells, and nu- 
merous globole ſceds, diſpoled in a double 
ſeries. 

GLOSS, in matters of literature, denotes 
an expoſition or explication of the text of 
any author, whether in the ſame lan- 
guage, or any other; in which ſenſe it 
differs little from commentary, See the 
article COMMENTARY. 

Gross, among artificers, the luſtre or 
brightneſs {et upon cloth, ſilk, and the like, 
See the articles CLOTH, S11.K, Sc. 

GLOSSARY, glofarium, a fort of dictiona- 
ry, explaining the obſcure aud antiquat- 
ed terms in ſome old author; tuch are Du 
Cange's latin and greek gloſſaries, Spel- 
man's Gloſſary, and Kennet's Gloſfary at 
the en! of his Parochial Antiquities. 

GLOSSOCOMON, in ſurgery, an inſtru- 
ment, or fort of cafe, contrived by the 
amient wrgeons, for containing a frac- 
tured leg or thigh, 

G1,6550COMON, in mechanics, the name 
by which Hicro calls a machine, compot- 
ed of ſeveral dented wheels with pinioas, 
and uled tor railing great weights. 

GLOSSOGRAPHLE, in botany, a name 
uted by ſome for fumitory. 

CLOSSOPE TRA, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of extraneous foſſils, jo called from 
their having been ſuppoſed the tongues of 
ſerpents turned to ſtone, thongh they 
are really the teeth of ſharks, and are 
daily found in the mouths of thoſe fiſhes, 
wherever taken. See FossILs. 

The ſeveral ſizes of teeth of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, and the ſeveral dilferent ſpecies of 
ſharks, furniſh us with a vaſt variety of 
theſe foſſile teeth. Their uſual colours 
are black, bluiſh, whitiſh, yellowith, or 
brown, In ſhape they are uſually ſome- 
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what approaching to triangular ; ſome 
are ſimple, and others have a ſmaller point 
on each ſide the large one; many of them 
are quite ſtraight, but they are frequently 
met with crooked, and bent in all the 
different directions, ſome inwards, ſome 
outwards, and ſome ſideways: they are 
allo of various ſizes, the larger ones be- 
ing four or five inches long, and the 
imallec leſs than a quarter of an inch. 
See plate CXXIV. fig. 1. 

They are found with us in the ſtrata of 
blue clay, and are very plentiſul in the 
clay-pits of R:chmont, and ſome other 
places; but they are no Where ſo common 
as in theifland of Malta. 

GLOTTIsS, in anatomy, the mouth or 
aperture of the larynx, through which 
the air aſcends and deſcends in reſpiring. 
It is of an elliptic figure, and furniſhed 
with caitilages and inuſcles, by means of 
winch it is occaſionally dilated or ftrait- 
enced, ſo as to give that wonderful varie- 
ty of notes, of which the voice is ca- 
pable, in ſpeaking and ſinging. See the 
article LARYNX. 

GLOTTIS, in ichthyclogy, a name ſome- 
times given to the limola. See the article 
LiMOsSA. 

GLOUCESTER, or StLocEsrER. 
the article GLOCESTER. 

GLOVE, a corerivg for the hand and wriſt, 
Gloves, with reipe&t to commerce, are 
diſtinguiſhed into Jeathern- gloves, ſilk- 
gloves, thread-gloves, cotton-gloves, 
worſted-gloves, Cc. Leathern gloves 
are made of chamois, kid, lamb, doe, 
elk, buff, &c. 

Foreign gloves, on their importation, pay 
the following duties, viz. gloves of Ca- 
nary, Milan, or Venice, unwrought, the 
dozen pair, pay 48. 9.4.4.d. draw back 
48. 377 d. Thole of Canary, Milan, 
or Venice, wrought with gold or ſilver, 
the dozen pair, pay 198. 17g d. draw 
back 178. 3d. French gloves, the groſs, 


1 
pay 11, 138. 10 d. draw back 11. 


871 co 
1 d. French, wrought with gold or 
190 


ſilver, the dozen pair, pay 21. 148. 
159.4, draw back 11. 128. 3d. Spaniſh 
gloves, plain, the dozen pair, pay 3. 


See 


8+ $15 . 
7 d. draw back 38. 2 d. Silks 
100 100 


gloves knit, the dozen pair, pay 118. 
5.22 d. draw back 108. 6d. More for eve - 
ry pound weight 18. 10 gd. draw back 
Thole ot Vandou, the 

dozen 


18. 10 tos de 


87 2 
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dozen pair, pay 28. 4 7524, draw back 
95 100 

28. 1 d. And more for ſuch as are 
100 

made of leather, for every 208. value, 

upon oath, 6s. 

GLOUTIUS, in anatomy, a muſcle more 
uſually called the glutæus major. 

GLOW- WORM, the englith name of an 
inſet, called by zoologiſts cicindela. 
See the article CICINDELA. 

GLUCKSTAT, a fortified town of Ger- 
many, ſituated on the caſt fide of the ri- 
ver Elbe, thirty miles north-weſt of 
Hamburgh : eaſt lon. 99, and north lat. 
$4? 20. 

GLUE, among artificers, a tenacious viſ- 

cid matter, which ſerves as a cement to 
bind or connect things together. 
Glues are of different kinds, according to 
the varion« uſes they are deſigned for, as 
the common glue, glove-glue, and parch- 
ment-glue ; whereof the two laſt are more 
properly called {fize. See SIZE. 

The common or ſtrong glue is chiefly 
uſed by carpenters, joiners, cabinet- 
makers, Sc. and the beſt kind is that 
made in England, in fquare pieces of a 
ruddy brown colour ; and, next to this, 
the Aanders-glue. It is made of the ſkins 
of animals, as oxen, cows, calves, ſheep, 
Sc. and the older the creature is, the 
better is the glue made of its hide. 
Indeed, whole ſkins are but rarely uſed 
for this purpoſe, but only the ſhavings, 
parings, or {craps of them; or the feet, 

' Hinews, Sc. That made of whole ſkins, 

however, is undoubtedly the beſt; as that 
made of finews is the very worſt. 

The method of making Glu. In making 
glue of parings, they firſt ſteep them two 
or three days in water; then waſhing them 

+ well ont, they boil them to the conſiſtence 
of a thick jelly ; which they paſs, while 
hot, through ozier-baſkets, to ſeparate 

the impurities from it, and then let ſtand 
ſome t:me, to purify it turther : when all 
the filth and ordures are ſettled to the 
bottom of the veſſel, they melt and boil 
it a ſecond time. They next pour it into 
flat frames or moulds, wherce it is taken 
out pretty hard and ſoliq, and cut into 
ſquare pieces or cakes. They afterwards 
dry it, in the wind, in a fort of coarſe net; 
and at laſt ſtring it, to finiſh its drying. 
The'glue made of ſinews, fect, &c. is 
managed after the fame mauner; only 
with this difference, that they bone and 
ſcour the fect, and do ne: lay then to 

ſtecp. f 
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The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt; 
and the ſureſt way to try its goodnels, is 
to lay a piece to ſtcep three or four days, 
and if it ſwell conſiderably without malt- 
ing, and when taken out reſumes its ſor- 
mer drineſs, it is excellent. 

A glue that will hold againſt fire or wa- 
ter, may be made thus: mix a handful 
of quick- lime with four ounces of linſecd- 
oil; boil them to a good thicknels, then 
ſpread it on tin-plates in the ſhade, and 
it will become exceeding hard, but may 
be cafily diſſolved over a fire, as glue, 
and will effe& the buſineſs to admiration. 

Method of preparing and uſing GLUE. Set 
a quart of water on the fire, then put in 
about half a pound of good glue, and 
boil them gently together till the glue be 
entirely diſſolved and of a due conſiſtence. 
When glue is to be uſed, it muſt be made 
thoroughly hot; after which, with a 
bruſh dipped in it, beſmear the faces of the 
joints as quick as poſſible ; then clapping 
them together, ſlide or rub them length- 
wiſe one upon another, two or three 
times, to ſettle them cloſe ; and ſo let 
them ſtand till they are dry and firm, 

Fih-GLue, a name ſometimes given to 
ichthyocolla. Sec ICHTHYOCOLLA., 

GLUME, gluma, among botaniſts, a kind 
of cup, conſiſting of two or three mem- 
branous valves, which are often pellucid 
at their edges. 'This ſort of cup belongs 
to the graſſes. 

GLUTZEUS, in anatomy, the name of 
three muſcles, which form the buttocks, 
and from their ſize are called maximus, 
medius, and minimus, They all ariſe 
in the external ſurface of the ilium, 1t- 
chium, and os ſacrum: the termination 
of the firſt, or greateſt, 1s about four 
fingers-breadth from the great trochanter, 
and the terminations of the two others 
are in this trochanter. 

GLUTINATIVE MEDICINES, the ſame 
with agglutinants. See AGGLUTINANTS, 

GLYCINE, sCARLET-PEA, in botany, a 
genus of the diadelphir-decandria claſs of 
plants, with a papilionaceous flower, and 
an oblong bilocular pod, containing a 
number of kidney-ſhaped feeds, of a fcar- 
let colour, ſpotted with black, 

GLYCONIAN vERsF, in antient poetry, 
conſiſts of three feet, whereof the ſirſt is 
a ſpondee, the ſecond a choriambus, and 
the laſt a pyrrhichius; or the firſt may be 
a ſpondee, and the other two dactyls. 
Thus, Meus re-| enum bona þoſ-\ fidet. 
or, Mens re- gnum bona I offidet. 


GLYCYRRUIZA, 


GN I 


/CYRRHIZA, LIQUORICE, in be- 

a genus of the diadelphia- decandria 
als of plants, with a papilionaceous 
flower, conſiſting of four petals; the fruit 
iz an oblong, compreſſed, and unilocu- 
lar pod, containing a few kidney-ſhaped 
ceds. 

— the deſcription and medicinal virtues 
of liquorice, ſe the article LIQUORICE, 

GLYPH, in ſculpture and architecture, de- 
notes any canal or cavity, uſed as an or- 
nament. 

GLYSTER, or CLYSTER, among phyſi- 
cians. See the article CLYSTER. 

GMELINA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angioſperma claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is campanulated, 
and alſo divided into four ſegments; the 
fruit is a globoſe unilocular berry, ſur- 
rounding a bilocular nut or kernel. 

GNAPHALIUM, cuDpwEED, in botany, 

a genus of the ſyngenefia-priygamia-ſu- 
perflua claſs of plants, with numerous 
hermaphrodite flowers on its dic, and a 
few female ones on the verge ; there 1s 
no pericarpium ; the ſeeds, which are ob- 
long, ſingle, and crowned with down, 
being contained in the cup. 
Cudweed is eſteemed drying and aſtrin- 
gent, and recommended in dyſenteries, 
hæmorrhages, and all kinds of fluxes; 
but the modern pharmacy makes little 
ule of it. 

GNAPHALIUM is alſo uſed by ſome for fi- 
lago. See the article FILaGo. 

GNAPHALOIDES, the name of a plant 
called by Linnzus micropus. See the 
article MICROPUS. 

GNAT, in zoology, an infeR of the fly- 

kind, called by authors culex. See the 
article, CULEX. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of gnats, diſtin- 
guiſhed partly by their ſize, and partly 
by the different colours with which they 
are variegated, as black, brown, grey, 
yellow, &c. They belong to the order 
of cwo-winged flies. 

GNESNA, the capital city of great Poland, 
lituated one hundred and ten miles weſt 
of Warſaw ; caſt lon. 18“, and north 
lat. 53*. 

It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is al- 
ways primate of Poland, See the article 
PoLanD. 

GNIDIA, in botany, a genus of the gan- 
dria-monog ynia clals of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of four petals, interted 
into the cup; there is no pericarpium 3 
the ſced is fingle, and retained in the 
bottom of the cup, 
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GNOME is often uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 


GNO 


with apophthegm. See APOPHTHEGM. 


GNouks, grom, certain inviſivle people, 


who, according to the cabbaliſts, inhabit 
the inner parts of the earth. They are 
ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the guar- 
dians of quarries, mines, &c. See the 
article CABBALISTS. 


GNOMON, in dialling, the ſtyle, pin, or 


cock of a dial; which, by its ſhadow, 
ſhews the hour of the day. The gnomon 
of every dial repreſents the axis of the 
world. See DiaL and DIALLING. 


CxNoMON, in geometry. If, in a parallelo- 


gram ABCD (pl. CXIX. fig.r.n? 1.) the 
diameter AC be drawn; alſo two lines 
EF, HI, parallel to the ſides of the paral- 
lelogram, and cutting the diameter in one 
and the ſame point G, ſo that the paral- 
lelogram is, by theſe parallels, divided 
into four parallelograms, then are the 
two parallelograms DPG, BG, through 
which the diameter does not paſs, called 
complements ; thoſe through which the 
diameters paſs, EH, FI, are called the 
parallelograms about the diameter; and 
a gnomon conſiſts of the two complements, 
and either of the paralle!ograms about the 
diameter, viz. GDT HE+EI, or GD 
+FI+GB. 


GNnomon, in aſtronomy, a ſtyle erected 


perpendicular to the horizon, in order 
to. find the altitude of the ſun. Thus, 
in the right-angled triangle ABC 
tid. n* 2. are given, AB the length 
of the ſtyle, BC the length of its ſha- 
dow, and the right angle ABC. 
Hence, making CB the radius, we have 
this analogy for finding the angle A CB, 
the ſun's altitude, azz. BC: AB::ra- 
dins: tangent of the angle C. 

By means of a gnomon, the ſun's meri- 
dian altitude, and conſequently the lati- 
tude of the place, may he found more ex- 
actly than with the ſmaller quadrants, 
See the article QUADRANT. | 

By the ſame inſtrument, the height of 
any object GH may be found; for as 
DF (ibid. n* 3.) the diſtance of the ob- 
ſerver's eye from the gnomon, is to DE, 
the height of the ſtyle; fo is FH, the di- 
ſtance of the obſerver's eye from the ob- 
ject, to GH, its height. 


GNOMON of globe, the index of the hour- 


circle. See the article GLOBE. 


GNOMONIC, tomething belonging to a 


gnomon. See the preceding article. 


GNOMONIC COLUMN, See COLUMN. 
GNOMONIC PROJECTION, See the article 


PROJECTION, 
GNOMONICS, 


—— 
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GOA 
GNOMONICS, gromonica, the art of dial- 
ing, or of drawing ſun and moon dials, 
on any given plane. See the articles DIAL 
and DIALLING. 

GNOSTICS, in church-hiſtory, chriſtian 

heretics ſo called, it being a name which 
almoſt all the antient heretics affected to 
take, to expreſs that new knowledge and 
extraordinary light to which they made 
pretenſions ; the word gnoſtic hgnifying a 
learned, or enlightened perſon. 

St. Epiphanius aſcribes the origin of the 
gnoltics to Simon Magus, and ſays that 
they acknowledged two principles, a good 
anda bad. They ſuppoſed there were eight 
different heavens, each of which was go- 
verned by its, particular prince: the prince 
of the {ſeventh heaven, whom they named 
Sabnoth, created the heavens and the 
earth, the fix heavens below him, and a 
great number of angels. In the eighth 

eaven they placed their Barbelo, or Bar- 
bero, whom they ſometimes called the 
ſather and ſometimes the mother of the 
univerſe. All the gnoſtics diſtinguiſhed 
the creator of the univerſe from God, 
who made himſelf known to men by his 
Son, whom they acknowledged to be the 
Chriſt. They denied that the Word was 
made fleſh ; and aſſerted that Jeſus Chriſt 
was nct born of the virgin Mary, that 
he had a body only in appearance, and 
that he did not ſuffer in reality. They 
neither believed a reſurrection, nor a 
judgment to come; out imagined that 
thoſe who had not been inſtructed in their 
maxims, would return into the world, 
and paſs into the bodies of hogs and other 
of the like animals. They had ſeveral 
apocryphal books, as the Goſpel of St. 
Philip, the Revelations of Adam, the 
Goſpel of Perfection, Sc. 

GO is ſometimes uſed in a ſpecial ſignifi- 
cation, in our law; as to go without day, 
is to be diſmiſſed the court. 

Go, in ichthyology, a name ſometimes given 
to the ſea-gudgeon. 

GOA, a city and ſea-port of the hither 
India, ſituated in an ifland of the river 
Mandoua, and ſubject to the Portuguel: : 
eaſt lon. 73* 2, and north lat. 15 20. 

GOAD, a pointed ſtick, or rod, armed 
with 4 ſharp iron- pin at the end, to prick 
oxen or other cattle forwards, 

GOAL, or GaoL. See GaOL. 

GOARING, or GOREING, in the ſea- 
language. See GOREING. 

GOAT, capra, in zoology, a quadruped 
ot the order ot the pecora. See the ar- 
ticle CAFRA, 
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T he common goat with carinated and 
arcuated horns, 1s nearly of the ſize of the 
ſheep, only that the wool of the latter 
makes it appear larger. The furr of the 
goat is of a pale dun, and the hairs ri. 
gic and waved, but not curled as in the 

cep. It is a native of moſt parts of 
Europe. The buck goat has under his 
jaws two wattles or tufts like a beard 
The female alio reſembles the male, and 
is valued if ſhe have large teats, a great 
udder, and no horns, or at leaſt very 
{mall ones. Theſe animals require al. 
molt nothing to keep them. Their milk 
is eſteemed the greateſt nouriſher of all 
liquids, women's milk excepted, and 
very comfortable to the ſtomach. The 
young kids alſo are very good for the 
table, and may be managed in all reſpe&; 
like lambs, 

GOAT'S BEARD, tragopogon, in botany, 
See the article TRAGOPOGON. 

GoaT's EYE, egias, among antient phy- 
ſicians. See the article ZEG1As. 

GOAT-FISH, capriſcus, in ichthyology, 
See the article CapRIScus. 

GOAT's Rur, galega, in botany. See the 
article GALEGA, 

GoaT's STONES, a name by which ſome 
call orchis. Sce the article ORCu1s. 
GOAT-SUCKER, caprimulgus, in ornitho- 
logy, a ſpecies of hirundo. See the ar- 

ticle HIRUNDo, 

GoaT's THORN, the ſame with tragacanth, 

GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory for 
tapeſtry, eſtabliſned by Mr. Colbert, at 
Paris, in 1667. See TAPESTRY. 

GOBIO, a ſpecies of cyprinus, with the 
upper jaw longeſt, and two cirri at the 
mouth. 

GOBIONARTA, a ſpecies of gobius. See 
the next article. 

GOBIUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
acanthopterygious fiſhes, with five ſmall 
bones in the membrane of the gills, and 
the belly-fins of which grow together ints 
a funnel-ſhape. 

To this genus belongs, 1. The ſea-gud- 
geon, or variegated gobius with fourtcen 
rays in the hinder back-fin ; it grows to 
eight inches in length, and is tolerably 
thick in proportion : it is very beautiful 
ly variegated with brown, white, yellow, 
green, blue, and black. See pl. CXXIII. 
fig. 1. no. 2. The paganellus, or go- 
bius with a . tranverſe line on the 
top of the firſt back - fin: it grows to 


about fix inches in lergth, and is toler- 
ably thick in proportion (ibid. n“ 2.) 
3. The jozo, or gobius with the ventral 


fin 
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gn blue, and the rays of the back-fin aſ- 
ſurgent. 4. The aphua, or aphya - cobi- 
tes, or ſmall gobius with a great many 
rays in the ſecond back-fin : its length is 
only an inch and half. (ibid. ne 3.) 

Gop1us is alſo a name uſed by different 
authors for ſeveral other diſtinct fiſhes. 
wiz. 1. The cyprinus with the upper 
jaw longeſt, and two cirri at the mouth: 
this is the gobius fluviatilis. 2. The 
pearch with eight or nine black tranſverſe 
lines on each ſide. And, 3. The ſmooth 
cottus with two ſpines on the head. See 
the article CY PRIN Us, PEARCH, Sc. 

GOBLET, a large drinking- cup of a round 
figure, without either foot or handle. 

GOBONE,, or Gogo x, in heraldry, the 
fame with componed. See COMPONED, 

GOCHT, a town of Weſtphalia, about 
ſeven miles ſouth of Cleves. 

GOD, Deus, the ſupreme being, the firſt 
caule or creator of the univerle, and the 
only true object of religious worſhip. 
The Hebrews called him Jehovah ; which 
name they never pronounced, but uſed 
inſtead of it the words Adonai, or Elo- 
him. See the articles ADONAI, ELOHIM, 
and JEHOVAH. 

God, ſays fir Iſaac Newton, is a relative 
term, and has reſpett to ſervants. It 
denotes, indeed, an eternal, infinite, ab- 
ſolutely perfect being: but ſuch a being 
without aominion, would not be god. 
The word god frequentiy ſignifies lord, 
but every lord is not god. The domi- 
nion of a ſpiritual being, or lord, conſti- 
tutes god; true dominion, true god; the 
ſupreme, ſupreme ; pretended, pretend- 
ed. From ſuch true dominion it follows 
that the true God is living, intelligent, and 
powerful ; and from his other perfec- 
tions, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely 
perfect. He is eternal and infinite, om- 
mpotent and omniſcient ; that is, he en- 
dures from eternity to eternity, and is 
prelent from infinity to infinity. He go- 
verns all things that exiſt, and knows all 
things that are to be known. He is not 
eternity or infinity, but eternal and infi- 
nite, He is not duration and ſpace, but 
he endures and is preſent : he enduces al- 
ways, and is preſent every where; and 
by exiſting always and every where, con- 
ſtitutes the very things we call duration 
and ſpace, eternity and infinity. He 1s 
omnipreſent, not only virtually, but ſub- 
ſtantially; for power without ſubttance 
cannot ſubſiſt. All things are contained 
and move in him, but without any mu- 
tual paſſion ; that is, he ſuffers nothing 
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from the motions of bodies, nor do tire: 
undergo any reſiſtance from his omni— 
preſence, 

It is conteſted, that god exiſts neceſſarily ; 
and by the ſame neceſſity he exiſts always 
and every where. Hence alſo he muſt be 
perfectly ſimilar; all eye; all ear, all brain 
all arm, all perception, intelligence, and 
action; but after a manner not at all cor- 
poreal, not at all like:nen ; after a man- 
ner altogether unknown to us. He is da- 
ſtitute of all body, and bodily ſhape, 
and therefore cannot be ſeen, heard, or 
touched ; nor ought to be worthiped un- 
der the repreſentation of any thing corpo- 
real, We know him only by his pro- 
perties, or attributes, by the moſt wile 
and excellent ſtructure of things, and by 
final cauſes : but we adore and worſhip 
him only on account of his domini- 
on; for God, ſetting aſide dominion, 
providence, and final canſes, is nothing 
elle but fate and nature. 

The plain argument, ſays Mr. Maclau- 
rin, tor the exiſtence of the deity, obvi- 
ous to all, and carrying irreſiſtible con- 
viction with it, is from the evident con- 
trivance and fitneſs of things for one an- 
other, which we meet with throughout all 
parts of the univerſe. There is no need 


of nice or ſubtile reaſonings in this mat- 


ter; a manifeſt contrivance immediately 
ſuggeſts a contriver. It ſtrikes us like a 
ſentation 3 and artful reaſonings againſt 
it may puzzle us, but it is without ſhak- 
ing our belief, No perton, for example, 
that knows the principles of optics and 
the ſtructure of the eye, can believe that 
it was formed without ſkill in that ſci- 
ence; or that the ear was formed without 
the knowledge of ſounds ; or that the 
male and female in animals were not 
formed for each other, and for continu- 
ing the ſpecies. All our accounts of na- 
ture are full of inſtances of this kind. 
The admirable and beautifu! ſtructure of 
things for final cauſes, exalt our idea of 
the contriver : the unity of deſign thews 
him to be one. The great motions in 
the ſyſtem, performed with the fame ta- 
cility as the leait, ſuggeit his almighty 
power, which gave motion to the earth 
and the celeſtial bodies with equal eate as 
to the minuteſt particles. The ſubtilty 
of the motions and ations in the internal 
parts of bodies, ſhews that his influence 
penetrates the inmoſt receſſes of things, 
and that he is equally aftive and preſent 
every where. The ſimplicity of the laws 
chat prevail in the world, the excellent 

Uiipoition 
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diſpoſition of things, in order to obtain 
the beſt ends, and the beauty which adorns 
the works of nature, far ſuperior to any 
thing in art, ſuggeſt his conſummate wil- 
dom. The uſefulneſs of the whole ſcheme, 
ſo well contrived for the intelligent be- 
ings that enjoy it, with the internal diſ- 
ſition, and moral ſtructure of thoſe 
beings themſelves, ſhew his unbounded 
goodneſs. Theſe are the arguments which 
are ſufficiently open to the views and ca- 
pacities of the unlearned ; whale, at the 
tame time they acquire new ſtrength and 
luſtre from the diicoveries of the learned. 
The deity's acting and interpoſing in the 
univerſe, ſhew that he governs, as well 
as formed it; and the depth of his coun- 
ſels, even in conducting the material uni- 
verſe, of which a great part ſurpaſſes our 
knowledge, keep up an inward venera- 
tion and awe of this great being, and 
diſpoſe us to receive what may be other- 
wiſe revealed to us, concerning him. It 
has been juſtly obſerved that tome of the 
laws of nature now known to us, muſt 
have eſcaped us, if we had wanted the 
ſenſe of ſeeing. It may be in his power 
to beſtow upon us other ſenſes, of which 
we have at preſent no idea; without which 
it may be impoſſible for us to know all his 
works, or to have more adequate ideas 
of himſelf. In our preſent ſtate, we know 
enough to be ſatisfied of our dependency 
upon him, and of the duty we owe to 
him, the lord and diſpoſer of all things. 
He is not the object of ſenſe; his eſſence, 
and indeed that of all other ſubſtances, 
is beyond the reach of all our diſco- 
veries: but his attributes clearly appear 
in his admirable works.. We know, 
that the higheſt conceptions we are able 
to form of them, are ſtill beneath his rcal 
perfections; but his power and dominion 
over us, and our duty towards him, are 
manifeſt. 
Though God has given us no innate ideas 
of himſelf, ſays Mr. Locke, yet having 
furniſhed us with thoſe faculties our minds 
are endowed with, he hath not left him- 
ſelf without awitneſs; ſince we have ſenſe, 
perception, and reaſon, and cannot want 
a clear proof of him, as long as we car- 
ry ourſelves about us. To ſhew, there- 
fore, that we are capable of knowing, 
that is, being certain that there is a Gol ; 
and how we may come by this certainty, 
I think we — go no farther than our- 
ſelves, and that undoubted knowledge 
we have of our own exiſtence. I think 
itis beyond queſtion, that man has a clear 
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perception of his own being : he knows 
certainly that he exiſts, and that he is 
ſomething. In the next place, man 
og » Man 
knows, by an intuitive certainty, tha: 
bare nothing can no more produce any 
real being, than it can be equal to twy 
right angles. If, therefore, we know, 
there is ſome real being, it is an evident 
demonſtration, that from eternity there 
has been ſomething : ſince what was * 
from eternity, had a beginning; and what 
had a beginning, muſt be produced by 
ſomething elſe. Next it is evident, that 
what has its being from another, mult al{ 
have all that which is in and belongs to its 
being from another too: all the powers 
it has, muſt be owing to, and received 
from the ſame ſource, This eternal ſource 
then of all being, muſt be alſo the ſource 
and original of all power; and fo th: 
m_ being mult be allo the molt power 
ul. 
Again, man finds in himſelf perceptior 
and knowledge: we are certain then tha 
there is not only ſome being, but ſom: 
knowing intelligent being in the world. 
There was a time then, when there waz 
no knowing being, or elſe there has been 
a knowing being from eternity. If it he 
ſaid, there was a time when that eterna! 
being had no knowledge ; I reply, that 
then it is impoſſible there ſhould have ever 
been any knowledge: it being as impoſſible 
that things wholly void of knowledge, 
and operating blindly, and without any 
perception, ſhould produce a knowing 
being, as it is impoſſible that a triang]e 
ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger 
than two right ones. Thus, from the 
conſideration of ourſelves, and what we 
infallibly find in our own conſtitutions, 
our realon leads us to the knowledge of 
this certain and evident truth, that there 
is an eternal, moſt powerful, and know- 
ing being, which whether any one will 
call God, it matters not. The thing is 
evident; and from this idea, duly con- 
ſidered, will eaſily be deduced all thoie 
other attributes we ought to aſcribe to this 
eternal being. 
From what has been ſaid, it isplain to me, 
that we have a more certain knowledge ot 
the exiſtence of a God, than of any thing 
our ſenſes have not immediately diſcover- 
ed to us. Nay, I preſume 1 may ſay, 
that we more certainly know that there 
is a God, than that there is any thing 
elſe without us. When I ſay, we know, 
I mean, there is ſuch a knowledge with- 
in our reach, which we cannot mils, it 
ve 
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we will but apply our minds to that, as 
we do to ſeveral other inquiries, _ 

It being then unavoidable for all rational 
creatures to conclude, that ſomething has 
exiſted from eternity, let us next fee what 
kind of thing that mult be. There are 
but two ſorts of beings in the world, that 
man knows or conceives ; ſuch as are 
purely material, without ſenſe or percep- 
tion; and ſenſible perceiving beings, ſuch 
as we find ourſel es to be. Theſe two 
ſorts we ſhall call cogitative and incogita- 
tive beings ; which, to our preſent pur- 
poſe, are better than material and imma- 
terial. 

If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, 
it is very obvious to reaſon, that it mult 
neceſſarily be a cogitative being; becauſe 
it is as impoſſible to conceive that bare 
incogitative matter ſhould ever produce a 
thinking intelligent being, as that nothing 
of itſelf ſhould produce matter. Let us ſup- 
pole any parcel of matter eternal, we ſhall 
find it in itſelf unable to produce any 
thing. Let us ſuppoſe its parts firmly at 
reſt together; it there were no other being 
in the world, mult it not eternally remain 
ſo, a dead unactive lump ? is it potlible 
to conceive that it can add motion to it- 
ſelf, or produce any thing? Matter then, 
by its own itrength, cannot produce in 
itfelf to much as motion. The motion 
it has, mult alſo be from eternity, or 
elſe added to matter by (ome other being, 
more powerful than matter. But let us 
ſuppole motion eternal too; but yet mat: 
ter, incogitative matter, and motion could 
never produce thought. Knowledge will 
ſtill be as far beyond the power of nothing 
to produce, Divide matter into as mi- 
nute parts as you will, vary its figure 
and motion as much as you pleaſe, it 
will operate no otherwile upon other bo- 
dies, of proportionable bulk, than it did 
before this diviſion. The minuteſt par- 
ticles of matter, knock, repel, and reſiſt 
one another, uſt as the greater do, and 
that is all they can do: ſo that if we ſup- 
pole nothing eternal, matter can never 
begin to be: it we ſuppole bare matter 
without motion eternai, motion can ne- 
ver begin to be: if we tuppole only mat- 
ter and motion eternal, thought can never 
begin to be: for it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive, that matter, either with or with- 
out motion, could have originally in and 
trom itſelf, ſenle, perception, and Know- 
ledge, as is evident from hence, that then 
tenſe, perception, and knowledge mult 
be a property eternally inleparable from 
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matter, and every particle of it. Since, 
theretore, whatſoever is the firſt eternal 
being, mult neceſſarily be cogitative; and 
whatloever is firſt of all things, muſt ne- 
cetiarily contain in it, and actually have 
at leaſt all the perfections that can ever 
after exiit ; it neceſſarily follows, that the 
firſt eternal being cannot be matter. If, 
therefore, it be evident, that ſomething 
mult neceſſarily exilt from eternity, it is 
alſo as evident, that that ſomething muſt 
be a cogitative being. For it is as im- 
poſſible that incogitative matter ſhould 
produce a cogitative being, as that no- 
thing, or the negation of all being, ſhould 
produce a poſitive being, or matter. 
This diſcovery of the neceſſary exiſtence 
of an eternal mind, ſufficient ly leads us to 
the knowledge of God : for it will hence 
follow, that all other knowing beings 
that have a beginning, muſt depend on 
him, and have no other ways o know- 
ledge or extent of power, than what he 
gives them; and therefore if he made 
thoſe, he made allo the lets excellent pieces 
of this univerle, all inanimate bodies, 
whereby his omniicience, power, and 
providence will be eſtabliſned; and from 
thence all his other attributes neceſſarily 
follow. 
With reſpect to chriſtians, it need only 
be juſt mentioned, that they were very 
early divided in opinion, as to the nature 
and eſſence of the ſupreme Being; a great 
part worſhipping three perſons in the uni- 
nity of the godhead, whilſt others abſo- 
lutely rejected a trinity of perſons, and 
aſſerted the unity of the divine nature, 
both as to perſon and ſubſtance. See the 
articles ARIAN and TRINITARIAN. 
With reſpect to the theology of the pa- 
gans, it is thought by moſt learned men, 
chat they acknowledged but one God 3 
and that the many different divinities 
worſhiped by them. were but attributes 
and actions of one and the ſame God. 
This may probably be true of the wiſer 
heathens ; and indeed there are many 
ſtrong and beautitul paſſages in pagan 
authors, to prove that theſe acknow- 
ledged but one God. Thus Pythagoras 
taught the unity of God, and defined him 
to be a mind penetrating and diffuſing it- 
lelt through all the parts of the univerſe, 
from which ail animals receive life: and 
Plato called God the being which is; and 
whenever he mentions the deity, it is al- 
ways in the ſingular number. 
It is a celebrated diviſion of the heathen 
gods into dit majorum gentium, and dit 
9A minoruus 
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minorum gentium; that is, into the ſupe- 
rior and inferior gods. Another diviſion 
was taken from their place of reſidence; 
thus there were celeſtial, terreſtrial, in- 
fernal, marine, and ſylvan gods. They 
were allo divided into animal and natu- 
ral gods : the animal gods were mortals, 
who had been raiſed to divinity by igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition (fee APOTHEOSIS); 
and the natural gods, the parts of nature, 
ſuch as the ſtars, the elements, moun- 
tains, rivers, Sc. There were alſo dei - 
ties, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over 
particular perſons: ſome had the care of 
women in child- birth; others, the care 
of children and young perſons; and others 
were the deities of marriage. Each ac- 
tion, virtue, and profeſſion had allo its 
particular god : the ſhepherds had their 
Pan; the gardeners, their Flora; the 
learned, their Mercury and Minerva; 
and the poets, their Apollo and the Mu- 
ſes. See the articles GENII, LARES, 
PEenATEs, Ec. 

GODALMIN, a market-town of Surry, 
thirty miles fouth-welt of London. 

GOD-BOTE, an eccleſiaſtical fine impeſed 
for offences againſt God. 

GODDESS<, a heathen deity of the female 

ſex. | 
The antients had almoſt as many god- 
deſſes, as gods; ſuch were Juno, the god- 
deſs of air; Diana, the goddeſs of woods, 
&c. and under this character were repre- 
ſented the virtues, graces, and principal 
advantages of life, Truth, Juſtice, Piety, 
Liberty, Fortune, Victory, &c. 
It was the peculiar privilege of the god- 
deſſes to be repreſented naked on medals ; 
for it was ſuppoſed that the imagination 
muſt be awed and reſtrained by the con- 
ſideration of the divine character. 

GOD-FATHERS, and GoD-MOTHERS, 

- perſons who at the baptiſm of infants, 

anſwer for their future conduct, and ſo- 

lemnly promiſe that they will renounce 

the — gi all his works, and follow a 

life of piety and virtue, and by this means 

lay themſelves under an indiſpenſable ob- 


their conduct. 

This cuſtom is of great antiquity in the 
chriſtian church, and was probably inſti- 
tuted to prevent children being brought 
up in idolatry, in caſe their parents 
died before they arrived at years of diſ- 
cretion. 

The number of god-fathers and god- 
mothers is reduced to two, in the church 
of Rome ; and three, in the church of 


GOES, a port town of Zeland, in Ho! 


ligation to inſtruct them, and watch over 


England : but formerly they had as ma. 
ny as they pleaſed. 


: ; 
ten miles caſt of Middleburgh. * 


GOGET, a name ſometimes given to the 


tea gudgeon. See the article Goz1vs, 


GOGMAGOG-HILLS lie three mile: 


ſouth-eaſt of Cambridge: remarkabletor 
the intrenchments caſt up on them. 


GOITO, a city of Italy, ten miles north. 


welt of Mantua. 


GOLCONDA, the capital of a province 


of the ſame name, in the hither India: 
ealt ion. 779, and north lat. 269. 


GOLD, aurum, a yellow metal, the hea- 


vieſt, pureſt, moſt ductile, and ſhiuing, 
and on theſe accounts the molt valuabie 
of all metals. See the article METAL. 
Gold is the moſt frequently found native 
of all the metals; and is indeed vu, 
rarely found in a ſtate of ore, that is, d. 
veſted of its metallic form, by it particles 
being penctrated by, and intimately mix- 
ed with ſulphur : and in the few inſtan- 
ces in which it is found thus, it never 
conſtitutes a peculiar ore, but is found 
intermixed among the ores of other me- 
tals; and moſt trequently among thole 
ot ſilver, or thoſe of which, though ſome 
other be the predominant metal, yet 
there is a large quantity of filver among 
it, in which the gold lies in its ſtate ot 
ore. See the article ORE. 

Native gold, though free from the pene- 
trating ſulphurs which reduce metals to 
ores, 15 yet very ſeldom found pure, but 
has almoſt conſtantly an admixture of f- 
ver with it, and very trequently of cop- 
per: when it has copper in it, it is eaſily 
diſcovered, if in any confderable quan- 
tity, by its hardnets : the ſilver is not to 
eaſily detected in it. Native gold is 
ſometimes found in pure maſſes of conli- 
derable ſize, many having been found ot 
more than a pound weight: thete maſſes 
are met with in the gold-mines, and are 
called aurum obryzum, or obryzium, but 
they are very rare : fuch, however, have 
been ſometimes found in the german 
mines. See the article MiNE. 

Its more common appearance, in its more 
looſe ſtate, is in form of what is called 
gold · duſt: this is native gold in ſmaller 
maſſes, uſually indeed very ſmall, mixed 
among the ſands of rivers. This is found 
in many parts of the world, but the 
greateſt quantity of it is from Guinea : 
ſome of it is to be met with in the beds of 
ſome of the rivers in Scotland. Native gold, 
in a middle ſtate as to ſize between theſe 
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two kinds, is alſo found in the clifts or 
perpendicular fiſlures of the ſolid ſtrata 
in the mountains of Chili. Theſe fiſlures 
are filled up partly with reddiſh marle, 
partly with native gold immerſed in a 
debated cryſtalline ſtone, of a bluiſh hue ; 
and partly with looſe native gold, which 
is uſually found in flat pieces, from the 
ſize of a pea to that of a horſe-bean : 
the quantity however, ſo far as has been 
yet diſcovered, 1s not great, 

Theſe, though not unfrequent in thoſe 
parts of the world where there is gold, 
are, however, far from being its moſt 
common appearance ; for it is generally 
and in the greateſt abundance founa 
bedded in maſſes of hard ſtone, which 
lie at vaſt depths ; being often dug at a 
hundred and fifty fathoms : there is no 
peculiar ſtone in which the gold is found 
in thoſe places, but it is met with indil- 
criminately in ſeveral kinds; ſome ſoft, 
ſome harder, and even in earths. The 
richeſt maſſes are utually of a whitith, 
and ſomewhat bright, but opake ſtone, 
which is a debaſed cryſtal, containing a 
large quantity of a white earth ; this is 
often tinged in part alſo with black, and 
ſometimes with other colours: yet thro' 
all the different ſtains the nature and 
texture of the ſtone may be eaſily dif- 
covered to be the ſame ; and often the 
whole variety of colours will be found 
in one maſs. In this ſtone, the gold lies 
in a very beautiful form, and a great va- 
riety of figures; ſome parcels of it are 
variouſly divaricated, or in form of tmall 
branched figures, but thete are very rare, 
Others ard variouſly interwoven in nar— 
rower, or broader veins ; and others in 
fmall flat ſpangles, intermixed with 
{ſpecks of black: the ſtone in which this 
is lodged will very readily give fire with 
iteel, and will not at all terment with 
agua fortis. 

Beſides this, however, there are many 
other {tones in the mines of Peru, which 
hold conſiderable quantities of gold, 
viſible in large or tmaller* ſpecks ; and 
theſe are of all colours, but utually white 
or reddiſh : the gold in theſe is uſually 
in ſmall ſpangles, but there is no cer- 
tainty either in the ſize of the maſſes of 
pure native gold in this, or any other 
itate; that of the coalts of Guinea, 


"uſually called gold-duſt, and commonly 


finer than the ſmaller ſands, yet fome- 
times affords pieces of three or four 
ounces weight; and the lumps of aurum 
obryzum, as it is called, have beer found 
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between twenty and thirty pound weights 
theſe things, however, are not common, 


Properties of GOLD. The chemilts tell us, 


that gold is eompoſed of two ſubſtances 
the one an extremely pure and ſimple 
matter, of the nature of mercury, and 
the other, which, they ſay, fixes or de- 
ſtroys the fluidity of this, an equally 
pure and ſimple ſubſtance, extremely 
ſubtile, and of the nature of ſulphur. 
We are not, ſays Dr. Hill, to take all 
this upon the credit of thoſe who affirm 
it ; for by all the triais that have been 
made, gold ſeems the molt fimple of all 
ſubltances. It is the heavieſt of all 
known bodies ; and it is the moſt ductile 
of all the metals. See the articles GR a+ 


ewvITY and DUCTILITY. 


t is wholly incapable of ruit, and is 
not ſonorous when ſtruck upon. It re- 
quires a ſtrong fire to melt it, remaining 
unaltered in the degree of heat that fuſes 
tin or lead, but running with a leſs ve- 
hement one than is neceſſary to the fuſing 
of iron, or copper. It does not retain 
its colour, till the time of its melting, 
but becomes ignited and white, before it 
runs, and when in fuſion it appears of a 
pale, bluiſh, green colour on the ſurface, 
It amalgamates the moſt readily of all 
the metals with quickfilver. When in 
a ſtate of ſuſion, it very eaſily, and very 
intimately blends itſelf with filver, and 
when mixt with that metal, will alſo 
run into a mals with iron. Either ſilver 
or gold may indeed be mixed ſingly with 
this metal, by fuſion, but it is much 
more ealily done with regard to gold, 
when before blended with filver. It 
much more eaſily mixes with copper, and 
the other metals ; and very readily with 
ſome of the ſemimetals, as with the 
regulus of antimony : common fire car- 
ried to its utmoſt vehemence, has no 
further effect on gold than the fuling it. 
It will remain ever fo long in its fiercett 
heat, and come out at laſt unaltered, and 
with its whole weight. Expoſed to the 
focus of the ſtrongeſt burning-glaſſes, it 
ſparkles and flies off in ſmall males, 
which if recovered on Papers and ex- 
amined afterwards, are found to be pure 
unaltered gold; but if the heat be ma- 
naged very nicely, and the ſame gold 
again and again expoſed to it, it is 
affirmed that a part of the gold will at 
length go off in fumes, and the re- 
mainder will be found to be a ſubſtance 
of a deep blue, with ſome admixture of 
purple; and approaching to the nature 
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of vitriol, rather than of gold, of which 
it wants the malleability, and the ſpocific 
gravity. 

The proper ſolvent of gold is aqua regia : 
this menſtruum owes its power upon this 
metal to the ſea ſalt it contains; that 
being almoſt the only (alt which has the 
quality of acting upon gold. The effect 
of this menitruum affords us one teſt for 
this metal; if we require another, we 
may have recourſe to a fulion with anti- 
mony : tor if pure gold and antimony 
be blended together, the antimony upon 
keeping up the fire to a great height will 
be driven cf in fumes, and will leave 
the gold, if pure, unaltered in weight; 
whereas, if it contained any mixture of 
another metal, the antimony would have 
taken it away with it, not excepting even 
{ver itſelf, See the articles AQua RE- 
StA and ANTIMONY. 

If a quantity of ſalt of tartar, or any 
other fixed alkali, be thrown into a ſo- 
lution of gold, the metal is precipitated 
in form of a powder, which has an ex- 
ploſive power greater than that of gun- 
powder, or the pulvis fulminans ot the 
chemiſts, This powder, from its pro- 
perty, is called aurum fulminans. Sce the 
article AURUM. 

Gold is greatly the moſt diviſible of all 
bodies. If melted with a hundred thouſand 
times its weight of ſilver, it will per- 
fectly and equally blend itſelf with that 
metal: any grain of the melted maſs 
being cut off, will be found on aſſaying, 
to contain its due and proportionate 
quantity of the gold in it; and a ſingle 
drop of a ſolution of gold in aqua regia, 
will communicate a metalline taſte to a 
pint of ſpirit of wine, if mixed with it, 
It is to be obſerved, that aqua regia, tho 
the general and common ſolvent of gold, 
is not the only one. Hunkel long ſince 
diſcovered, that it might be diſſolved by 
the fumes ariſing from a mixture of oil 
of tartar, and oil of vitriol ; and a men- 
ſtruum in the common liquid form, may 
be produced from theſe which will have 
the ſame power, Mercury allo is a true 
lolvent of this metal by amalgamation ; 
and the hepar ſulphuris, or liver of 
ſulphur, on being fuied with it, takes it 
up fo perfectly, that it will be carried 
into a lac ſulphuris, either in the ſolution 
or precipitation. See AMALGAMATION. 
The chemical character to expreſs gold 
is a circle with a point in the center 
thus, C. They intend this as a ſymbol 
ef perfection and ſimplicity : the sirele 
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Method of imitating GOLD. 


GoLD, in medicine. 


GOL 


being the moſt uniform of all figures 
and comprehending the greatelt pace 
under the ſmalleſt ſuperficies. See tha 
article CHARACTER, 
Numberleſs have been the attempts to 
convert other metals into gold ; but as 
nothing is ſo hard to communicate b 
art as gravity, they are hitherto, and are 
likely always to be without ſuccels. See 
the article PHILOSOPHER's STOxe. 
The degradation of gold ſeems as high! 7 
difficult as the making it: ſome in- 
duſtrious people have gone fo far to- 
wards this, as to bring gold to a ſtate 
in which no reducing fluxes they were 
acquainted with, could reſtore it again: 
but this is no proof that others might 
not have been invented that would have 
done it. The vapour of phoſphorus, in- 
deed, in a manner calcines gold into a 
fort of unmalleable matter of ihe ap- 
pearance of a calx ; and the ſame thing 
may be done by a long and gentle cal- 
cination of gold, that has been amalga- 
mated with mercury : hut people are able 
to reduce gold in this ſtate, produced by 
either means, into pure malleable gold 
again. 

Dr, Shaw 
thinks the following method of Mr. 
Homberg, for treating copper with quick - 
ſilver, preferable in imitating gold tor 
the making watches, buckles, cane-heads, 
inuff-boxcs, &c. to any other. 

If an amalgam be boiled in river-water 
for two hours 3 and then the quicktilver 
be diſtilled off, and cohobated once ; then 
the remaining copper, being now tuſed, 
will be of a beautiful gold colour, and 
more ductile than copper, ſo as to become 
well fitted for watch-work, gilding, and 
the finer machines and utenſils. dee the 
article AMALGAM. 

For the mcthods of ſeparating and refin- 
ing GOLD, fee the articles ASSAYING, 
COPPELLING, CEMENTATION, De- 
PART, REFINING, ORE, and WASH 
ING, 

The virtues of gold 
in medicine, however highly exolled by 
ſome writers, ſeem altogether imaginary. 
The Greeks never paid much » eſpect to 
it in this way. Geoffroy tells us, that 
they never uled it in medicine at all; but 
he ſeems miſtaken, for Dioſcorides pre- 
ſcribes the filings of this metal to thole 
who had ſwallowed mercury. It firſt got 
footing as a merhicine among the Ara- 
bians, and we find them preſcribing it to 
be beat into thin leaves as an ingredjent 

In 
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in many of their compoſitions, They 
tell us, that it is a cordial, and that it 
has great virtues againſt palpitations of 
the heart, nervous complaints, and me- 
lancholy. The chemilts go farther, and 
talk of aurum potabile as an univerſal 
medicine: but there ſeems no great credit 
to be given to any thing that has been 
ſaid upon this head; and the prelent 
practice allows its uſe as an ornament 
only to medicines, not as a medicine 
itſelf : the only preparation of it that 
has been received on the footing of a 
medicine by rational people, is the aurum 
fulminans, and that has been of Jate 
proved to be a very miſchievous one. 
For this, and the other preparations of 
gold, fee the article AURUM. 


GoLD-WIRE, a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, 


ſuperficially gilt, or covered with gold 
at the fire, and afterwards drawn ſuc- 
ceſſively through a great number of little, 
round holes, of a wire-drawing iron, 
each leſs than the other, till it be ſome- 
times no bigger than a hair of the head. 
See the article WIRE. 

It may be obſerved, that before the wire 
be reduced to this exceſſive ſineneſs, it 
is drawn through above an hundred and 
forty different holes, and that each time 
they draw it, it is rubbed afreſh over 
with new wax, both to facilitate its paſ- 
ſage, and to prevent the filver's appear- 
ing through it. 


GoLD-wIRE flatted, is the former wire 


flatted between two rollers of poliſhed 
ſteel, to fit it to be {pun on a ltick, or to 
be uled flat, as it is without ſpinning, 
in certain ſtuffs, laces, embroideries, &c, 
See the article STUFF, Sc. 


GOLD-THREAD, or SPUN GOLD, is a 


flatted gold, wrapped or laid over a thread 
of ſilk. by twilting it with a wheel and 
iron bobins. 


Manner of forming GOLD-WIRE,and GOLD 


THREAD, both round and flat. Firſt, an 
ingot of üilver, of twenty-four pounds, 
is forged into a cylinder, of about an 
inch in diameter: then it is drawn thro” 
eight or ten holes, of à large, coarſe 
wire-drawing iron, both to finiſh the 
roundnels and to reduce it to about three- 
fourths of its former diameter. This 
done, they file it very carefully all over 
to take off any filth remaining on the 
forge ; then they cut it in the middle; 
and thus make two equal ingots thereof, 
each about twenty-ſix inches long, which 
they draw through ſeveral new holes, to 
take off any inequalities the tile may 
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have left, and to render it as ſmooth and 
equable as poſſible. 
'The ingot thus far prepared, they heat 
it in a charcoal fire; then taking ſome 
gold leaves, each about four inches {quare, 
and weighing twelve grains, they join 
four, eight, twelve, or ſixteen of theſe 
as the wire is intended to be more or 
leſs gilt; and when they are ſo joined, 
as only to form a ſingle leaf, they rub 
the ingots reeking hot with a burniſher. 
Thele leaves being thus prepared, they 
apply over the whole ſurface of the in- 
got, to the number of fix, over each 
other, burniſhing or rubbing them well 
down with the blood-ftone, to cloſe and 
ſmoothe them. When gilt, the ingots 
are laid anew in a coal fire; and when 
raiſed to a certain degree of heat, they 
go over them a ſecond time with the 
blood-ſtone, both te ſolder the gold 
more perfectly, and to finiſh the poliſh= 
ing. The gilding finiſhed, it remains to 
draw the ingot into wire. 
In order to this, they paſs it through 
twenty holes of a moderate drawing 
iron, by which it is brought to the thick- 
neſs of the tag of a lace : from this time 
the ingot loſes its name, and commences 
gold wire. Twenty holes more of a 
leſſer won leaves it ſmall enough for the 
leaſt iron; the fineſt holes, of which laſt 
ſcarce exceeding the hair of the head, 
hniſh the work, 
To diſpoſe the wire to be ſpun on ſilk, 
— pals it between two rollers of a 
little mill : theſe rollers are of nicely 
poliſhed ſteel, and about three inches in 
diameter. They are ſet very cloſe to 
each other, and turned by means of a 
handle faſtened to one of them, which 
gives motion to the other. The gold 
wire in paſſing between the two, is ren- 
dered quite flat, hut without loſing any 
thing of its gilding, and is rendered ſo 
exceedingly thin and flexible, that it is 
ealily ſpun on ſilk thread, by means of a 
=_ wheel, and ſo wound on a ſpool or 
obin, 


GOLD-LEAF, or BEATEN COLD, is gold 


beaten with a hammer into exceedin 
thin leaves, fo that it is computed, that 
an ounce may be beaten into ſixteen 
hundred leaves, each three inches ſquare, 
in which ſtate it takes up more than 
159052 times its former ſurface. See the 
article DUCT1LITY. 
This gold they beat on a block of black 
marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſually 
raiſed threes ſeet high ; they make uſe of 
three 
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three ſorts of hammers, formed like mal- 
lets, of —— iron: the firſt, which 
weighs three or four pounds, ſerves to 
ehale, or drive: the ſecond, of eleven or 
twelve pounds, to cloſe ; and the third, 
which weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, 
to ſtretch and finiſh. They alſo make 
uſe of four moulds of different ſizes, wiz. 
two of vellom, the ſmalleſt whereof con- 
fiſts of forty or fifty leaves, and the 
larger of two hundred : the other two, 
conſiſting each of five hundred leaves, are 
made of bullocks guts well ſcoured, and 
prepared. See MouLD. 


Method of preparing and beating GOLD. 


They firſt melt a quantity of pure gold, 
and form it into an ingot : this they re- 
duce, by forging, into a plate about 
the thickneſs of a ſheet of paper; which 
done, they cut the plate into little pieces 
about an inch ſquare, and lay them in 
the- firſt or ſmalleſt mould to begin to 
ſtretch them : after they have been ham- 
mered here a while with the ſmalleſt 
hammer, they cut each of them into four, 
and put them into the ſecond mould, to 
be extended further. 

Upon taking them hence, they cut them 
again into four, and put them into the 
third mould, out of which they are taken, 
divided into four, as before, and laid in 
the laſt, or finiſhing mould, where 
they are beaten to the degree of thinneſs 
required. 

The leaves thus finiſhed, they take them 
out of the mould, and diſpoſe them into 
little paper books, prepared with a little red 
bole for the gold to ſtick to; each book 
ordinarily contains twenty-five gold 
leaves. There are two ſizes of theſe 
books; twenty-five leaves of the ſmalleſt 
only weigh five or fix grains, and the 
ſame number of the largelt, nine or ten 

ins. 

t muſt be obſerved, that gold is beaten 
more or leſs, according to the kind or 
2 of the work it is intended for; 
that for the gold wire-drawers to gild 
their ingots withal, is left much thicker 
than that for gilding the frames of 
pictures, Cc. withal. See GILDING. 


GoLD-FINCH, in ornithology, the engliſh 


name of a ſpecies of fringilla, with the 
wings variegated with black, yellow, 
and white. See the article FRINGILLA, 
The common gold-finch is a very ele- 

antly coloured bird, ſomewhat Haller 
Nan the common ſparrow, But beſides 
this, there are ſeveral other ſpecies, as 


the Greenland gold-tinch, with a black 
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ſpotted head, about the ſize of the com- 
mon linnet; and the greeniſh vellow 
gold-tinch, nearly of the ſize reprelented 
in plate CXVIII. fig. 1. 

This laſt is a moſt elegant bird; the 
fore-part of its head, and the upper part 
of the throat being covered with fins 
ſcarlet- coloured feathers, the top of the 
head aſh-coloured, and the upper pat of 
the body a yellowiſh green. 


GOLD-Co1N. See the article Coty, 
Waſhing of Golp-ox E. See the article 


WASHING of Ore, 


GoLD-SIZE. See the article S17zF. 
GOLD-$SMITH, or as ſome choole to ex- 


preſs it, fikver-ſmith, an artiſt who make; 
veſſels, utenſils, and ornaments in gold 
and ſilver. 
The goldſmith's work is either perform. 
ed in the mould, or beat out with the 
hammer, or other engine. All works 
that have raiſed figures, are calt in a 
mould, and afterwards poliſhed and fi- 
niſhed: plates, or diſhes, of filver or gold, 
are beat out from thin flat plates; and 
tankards, and other veſſels of that kind, 
are formed of plates ' ſoldered together, 
and their mouldings are beat, not cait, 
The buſineſs of the goldimiths formerly 
required much more labour than it does 
at preſent ; for they were obliged to 
hammer the metal from the ingot to the 
thinneſs they wanted: but there are now 
invented flatting-mills, which reduce 
metals to the thinneſs that is required, at 
a very ſmall expence. The goldimith 
is to make his own moulds, and for that 
reaſon ought to be a good deſigner, and 
have a taſte in ſculpture : he alſo ought 
to know enough of metallurgy, to be 
able to aſſay mixed metals, and to mix 
the alloy. 
The goldſmiths in London employ ſeveral 
hands under them for the various articles 
of their trade: ſuch are the jeweller, the 
ſnuff· box, and toy-maker, the ſilver turn- 
er, the gilder, the burniſher, the chaler, 
the refiner, and the gold-beater. Sce 
the article JEWELLER, Sc. 
Goldſmiths are ſuperior tradeſmen : their 
wares muſt be aſſayed by the wardens ot 
the — of this name in London, 
and marked : and gold is to be of a 
certain touch. No goldſmith may take 
above one ſhilling the ounce of gold, be- 
ſides what he has for the faſhioning, 
more than the buyer may be allowed for 
it at the king's exchange ; and here any 
falſe metal ſhall be ſeized and forfeitcl 
to the king. The cities of York, Exeter, 
Þriſto!, 


ew 
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Briſtol, &c. are places appointed for 
the aſſaying wrought-plate of = 
ſmiths ; allo a duty is granted on ſilver- 
late of ſix-pence an ounce, Sc. Plate 
made by goldſmiths, ſhall be of a par- 
ticular fineneſs, on pain of forfeiting 
101, and if any parcel of plate ſent to 
the aſſayers is diſcovered to be of a coarler 
alloy 45 the reſpective ſtandards, it 
may be broke, and defaced; and the 
fees for aſſaying are particularly limited. 

Buruiſbed GOLD, that ſmoothed or poliſhed 
with a burniſher. See the articles BUR - 
XISHER, and BURNISHING. 

3inſaic GOLD, that applied in pannels, on 
proper ground, diſtributed into ſquares, 
lozenges, and other compartments, part 
whereot is ſhadowed to heighten, or raiſe 
the reſt, See the article Mosalc. 

Shell-GoLD, that uſed by the illuminers, 
and wherewithal we write gold letters. 
It is made of the pareings of leaf-gold, 
and even of the leaves themſelves, re- 
duced into an ao ry powder, by 
grinding on a marble with honey, After 
leaving it to infuſe ſome time in aqua 
fortis, they put it in ſhells, where it 
ſticks. To uſe it they dilute it with gum- 
water, or {oap-water, 

Pure GOLD, that purged by fire of all its 
impurities, and all alloy. See ALLOY. 
The moderns frequently call it gold of 
twenty-four — but in reality there 
is no ſuch thing as gold ſo very pure, 
and there is always wanting at leaſt a 
quarter of a caract. Gold of twenty- 
two caracts, has one part of filver, and 
another. of copper; that of twenty-three 
caracts has half a part, i. e. half a twenty- 
fourth of each. See CARACT. 

Standard value of GOLD coin. See COIN, 

GOLD, in heraldry, is one of the metals, 
more uſually called by the french name 
or. See the articles METAL and Ox. 

Laws relating to GOLD manufatures. Gold 
and filver beaten, wrought in papers, for 
the printers, are prohibited to be im- 
ported by 1 Richard III. Gold and 
hilver thread, lace, fringe, or other works 
made thereof, are prohibited to be im- 
ported by the roth of Anne. Upon oath, 
that the goods were actually made after 
the firſt of July, 1712, of plate, wire- 
ſpun upon filk, and ſecurity given that 
they ſhall not be relanded in Great- 

Britain, Sc. the exporter of gold lace, 
thread, and fringe, is to have the follow- 
ing allowance, viz. gold-lace, thread, 
or fringe, the pound weight averdupois, 
68. 8d. 


GOLDEN, ſomething that has a relation 
to gold, or conſiſts of gold, is valuable, 
or the like ; as, 

GOLDEN-BULL, See the article BULL, 

GOLDEN-CALF, in jewiſh antiquity, a fi- 
gure which the Iſraelites caſt in gold, 
and ſet up in the wilderneſs to worſhip 
during Moſes's abſence in the mount, 
and which that legiſlator, at his return, 
burnt, ground to powder, and mixed 
with the water the people were to drink 
of; as in Exod, Xxxxii. 

GOLDEN-FLEECE, in the antient mytho- 
logy, the ſkin, or fleece, of the ram upon 
which Phryxus and Hella are ſuppoſed 
to have ſwam over the ſea to Colchis ; 
which being ſacrificed to Jupiter, its fleece 
was hung upon # tree in the grove of 
Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoofed 
bulls, and a monſtrous dragon that never 
flept ; but was at laſt taken and carried 
by Jaſon, and the Argonauts. 

Order of the GOLDEN-FLEECE, See the 
article FLEECE. : 

GOLDEN-NUMBER, in chronology, a num- 
ber ſhewing what year of the moon's 
cycle any given year is. See CYCLE, 
From what has been ſaid under cycle of 
the moon, it -appears that the golden 
number will not ſtew the true change of 
the moon for more than three hundred 
and twelve years, without being varied. 
It is to be obſerved, that the golden num- 
ber is not ſo well adapted to the Gye- 
gorian as to the Julian calendar; the 


epact being more certain in tae new 


ſtyle, to find which, the golden number 

is of uſe. See the article EpacT., 

The rule for finding the golden number 

is already given under CYCLE of the 1100ng 

or lunar CYCLE; of which rule take this 

example tor the year 17 54 

Add 2 
19)1755(92 
-+ 4 bh 


GOLDEN-ROSE, The pope annually con- 
ſecrates a golden roſe on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, which is ſent to prin- 
ceſſes, or to ſome church, as a of 
his peculiar affection. | 

GOLDEN-RULE, in arithmetic, is alſo 
called the rule of three, and the rule of 
proportion. See PROPORTION, - and 
RULE OF THREE. | . 

GOLDINGEN, a city of Poland, in the 


dutchy of Courland, ſixty miles 9 
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of Mittau : eaſt long. 22, and north 
lat. £7®. 

GOLNAW, a city of Brandenburg-Pome- 
rania, fifteen miles north eaſt of Stetin : 
eaſt long. 15, north lat. 53% 400. 

GOLPS, in heraldry, are roundles of a 
purple tincture, called by the French 
torteaux, adding their peculiar colours. 

GOLTBERG-EaRTH, goitbergenſis terra, 
a ſpecies of bole. See BOLE, 

GOMATUS, in ichthyology, the ſame 
with the gurnard. See GURNARD. 

GOMBRON, the greateſt ſea-port town in 
Perſia, ſituated on the ſtrait at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Perſia, oppoſite 
to the iſland of Ormus : eaſt long. 55? 
zol, north lat. 27* 300. 

GOMERA, one of the Canary-Iſlands, 
ſubject to Spain, and ſituated weſt of 
Teneriff: wett long. 18, north lat. 289. 

GOMORRO-15LANnDs, ſituated between 
10? and 13* ſouth lat. on the eaſtern 
coaſt of Africa. | 

GOMPHOSIS, n, in anatomy, a 
ſpecies of articulation, wherein one bone 
is ſet in the other, like a nail or peg ; as 
the teeth within the jaws. See the article 
ARTICULATION. 

GOMPHRENA, the PURPLE EVERLAST- 
ING FLOWER, in botany, a genus of 

the 1 nia clais of plants, 

the flower of which is divided into five 
arts, and erect: the petals ate ſubu- 
ted and permanent : the fruit is a thin, 
roundiſh cruſt, with one cell, in which 
are contained a ſingle, large, roundiſh 

; ſeed, with an oblique end. It is a na- 
tive of both Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; and 

the flower is uſually of a beautiful purple 
colour. 

GONAGRA, among phyſicians, ſignifies 
the gout in the knee. See GouT. 

GONARCHA, in antiquity, a dial de- 
lineated on ſeveral ſurfaces, or planes, 
ſome horizontal, others ere&, oblique, 
Sc. See the article DIAL. 

GONDOLA, in naval architecture, a flat 
kind of boat, very long and narrow, 

. chiefly uſed on the canals at Venice. 

GONDOLA-s HELL, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſpecies of dolium, with an extremely 
wide mouth. See Dolluu. 

GONFANON, or GONFALON, a kind of 
banner, carried in the proceſſions of the 

principal churches at Rome. 

GONGER, in ichthyology, the ſame with 

conger. See the article Cod GER. 

GONGOLARA, in botany, the ſame 

- 'with the arica marina, or ſea-heath, See 
the article Fucus. 
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GONORRHOEA, in medicine, an in. 
voluntary efflux of the ſeminal Juices 
and ſome other recrementitious matter. 
Authors take notice of three ipecies of 
gonorrheeas ; the firſt is a ſimple go. 
norrhœa, or perpetual eſflux of the le. 
minal juices, without any virulence ; 
the ſecond is a venereal, or virulent go- 
norrhœa, ſo called, though improperly 
from its ſimilitude to the weceding : the 
third is an involuntary efflux of a viſcid 
white, or whitiſh fluid from the urethra, 
in conſequence of a venereal gonorrhaa 
ill eured, or too frequently repeated. 
The firſt ipecies of this diſorder ariſes 
from a want of a due tone in the ſolid 
parts, and by a preternatural relaxation 
of the veſſels containing the ſeed, and of 
the parts adjacent to them. See GIEET. 
This gonorrhcea is either mild or he. 
nign, or of a malignant kind: The 
latter conſiſts in a ditchaige of matter of 
various colours, accompanied with heat 
and exulceration; and in ſcorbutic, or 
cacochymic patients, as alſo thoſe at- 
fliifted with the tone, this dlilorder is 
generally attended with a pain in dif. 
charging the urine, which in ſuch pa- 
tients is of an aerimonious quality: 
but in a gonorrhcea of a mild or a benign 
kind, a whitiſh liquor all of one colour, 
is diſcharged without pain, heat, or ex- 
ulceration ; and frequently proceeds from 
a a redundance of the ſeminal fluid, ari- 
ſing from high living in an unmarried 
ſtate, or its acrimony in cacochymic, 
ſcorbutic, or arthritic patients, as well as 
from the weakneſs of, and want of due 
tone in the ſeminal veſſels. 
The cure of a benign gonorrhœa is high- 
. ly difficult ; nor can any other reaſon be 
aſſigned for this diſarder, than that there is 
a preternatural efflux of impure humours 
from all parts of the body to thoſe parts 
infected, which are already too much 
weakened, and have their tone deſtroyed. 
Beſides, the parts ſubſervient to gene- 
ration, which are in this diſorder aftect- 
ed, conſiſt entirely of nerves and nervous 
coats; and it is not without the greateſt 
difficulty that the energy of medicines 
netrates to them, In the cure, the 
ollowing intentions are to be purſued. 
Firſt, the redundance of impure ſerum, 
if there are any ſuch in the body, is, by 
means of proper laxatives, to be evacu- 
ated and derived from the parts affected. 
Then the too much relaxed and flaccid 
parts are to be ſtrengthened by proper 
corroborating medicines, both of the ex- 
ternal 
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ternal and internal kind. The former of 
theſe intentions is anſwered by ſuch laxa- 
tives as operate in a double manner, ſuch 
as the pilulz balſamicz of Becher, which 
are not only purgative, but highly cor- 
roborating. To anſwer the other inten- 
tion, the lowing powder muſt be uſed. 
Take of cuttle-bone, one ounce ;z of red 
coral, amber, the ſpecies of hyacinth, 
and the bark of caſcarilla, each two 
drams ; make into 2 powder, one dram 
of which is to be taken every morning 
and evening in a decoction of barley, 
prepared with ſome almonds. At the 
fame time the following epithem may be 
applied to the region of the pubes and 
perinzum, eſpecially during the nights 
time. Take of herbs, baum, mint, and 
baſil z of the leaves of red roſes, and 
balauſtins, each one handful ; of pom- 
granate-bark, cloves, nutmegs, carda- 
moms, and maltich, each half an ounce : 
mix together, and put into a {mall bag 
to be boiled in red French wine. Theie 
meaſures are tobe ſeconded by an accurate 
regimen, being chiefly ſuch as 1s pre- 
ſcribed below for the virulent gonorrhœa. 
In the cure of a malignant gonorrhcea, 
regard is to be had to the conſtitution 
of the patient : when he is hot, and of 
a delicate conſtitution, he ought, eſpe- 
cially in the beginning of the diſtemper, 
to abſtaia from hot tubitances, purga- 
tives, ſudorifics, diuretics, c. The fol- 
lowing preparation may be frequently 
exhibited in this diſorder. Take of mint, 
three handfuls; of venice turpentine, 
one ounce ; of peruvian balfam, half an 
ounce : diſtil with three pints of rheniſh 
wine. The doſe is from one to two 
ounces : and the following may be uſed 
as a ſuccedaneum. Take of roſe- water, 
and rectified ſpirit of wine, each halt a 
pint ; and of the balſam of life, fifty 
drops. Mix all together. 

A virulent gonorrhœa, or clap, being 
the ſecond ſpecies of this diſorder, pro- 
ceeds from impure coition with an in- 
feed perſon. 

This diſtemper begins, and makes its 
progreſs, in the following manner. 

The patient, ſooner or later, according 
as the perſon witty whom he has had 
converſation, was more or leſs infected, 
and according to his conſtitution, by 
which he may be more or leſs diſpoſed 
to receive the infection, is firſt ſeized 
with an unuſual pain in the genitals ; 
and a kind of ſentation like a rotation of 
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his teſticles. Afterwards, if the pre- 
puce conſtantly covers his glands, there 
appears an eruption, or puſtule, which, 
by its ſize, colour and figure, reſembles a 
ſpot of the meaſles. Preſently after ap- 
pears a weeping matter like ſemen, which 
daily changes colour, and becomes more 
purulent, and more yellow, till, at length, 
if the diſorder be highly virulent, it a:- 
ſumes a greeniſh hue, or appears like a 
thin ſanious matter, mixt with blood. 
The puſtule at length becomes an ulcer, 
called a ſnancer. See SHANKER. 
Thoſe whole glans is uncovered, ſeldom 
have ſuch a puſtule, and are leſs liable to 
imbibe the infection. The running brings 
on a heat, or ſmarting in making water, 
which is moſt violent, when it is over, 
for then it ſeems to burn the whole duct 
of the urethra, 
Another (ſymptom is the cordee, or con- 
traction of the frenum, by which the 
penis is bent downwards. There is like- 
wile, when the penis is erected, great 
pain, as if compretled tranſverſely with a 
ſtrong hand. This chiefly happens in 
the night, when the patient is warm in 
bed: ſometimes the urethra being eaten, 
and excoriated with long running of 
acrimonious pus, nature breeds a {oit 
ſpongy fleſh, to lupply the defect, which 
ally increaſing, forms caruncles, or car- 
nolities ſo far as to plug up the urinary 
paſſage, and top up the urine. How- 
ever, the little adjoining ulcers continue 
to pour forth a kind of an icho1. It alſo 
happens, through ſome violent motion, 
or the ill timed uſe of aſtringents, that 
the ſanies, which ſhould be carried off by 
the gonorrhcea, is tranſlated to the 
ſcrotum, and cauſes one or both of the 
teſticles to ſwell, and inflame with in- 
tolerable pain : the running at the ſame 
time decreaſing, while the ſcalding of 
the urine is as great as ever. 
To theſe ſymptoms may be added the 
phimoſis, and the paraphimoſis. There 
are alſo ſometimes watery bladders, called 
cryſtallines, and at length buboes of the 
lands in the groin. See Püluosts, 
ARAPHIMOSIS, BUBO, and Pox. 
Women are not ſo ſubject to ſuch a va- 
riety of lymptoms as men: their chief 
complaint being a difficulty of urine, and 
a running ; however, they are liable to 
ſhankers and venereal warts, as well 
within as on the outward parts of the 
Jabia pudendi ; as allo to buboes in the 
groin : a5 for the coarctation of the 
9 B ſphincter 
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the external orifice, this is not a phi- 
moſis, though by ſome improperly ſo 
called. 

This diſorder proceeding from an in- 
fection of a makgnant gonorrhoea, or 


the lues venerea, is firſt conveyed to the 
genitals, and afterwards thro' the pores 


to the lymph, or ſeminal liquor; the due 
crafis and natural mixture of which it de- 
ſtroys, by inducing partly a, cauſtic and 
corroding, and partly a putrid ſtate there- 
of : hence ariſe the pains, the heats, the 
tumours, the inflammations, and the 
exulcerations of the genitals. For at 
firſt the glans only is infected whilſt in 
coition, the poiſon inſinuating itſelf into 
the pores ; atter which, it ſoon proceeds 
to the glands of the urethra, then to the 
proſtatæ, and afterwards to the veſiculæ 
weminales. The regimen, during the 


time of the cure, according to Boerhaave, 


requires the patient to abſtain frpm all 
oily food ; and he muſt alſo avoid every 


thing, which by its acrimonious quality 


ſtimulates to venery; ſuch as ſpices, 
bulbous roots, fleſh, eggs, fiſh, and ſer- 
mented liquors : for as the inflation of the 
penis retards the cure, it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to be avoided ; as are alſo 
every thing elſe that inflames the fancy, 
or provokes to venery, as amorous dalli- 
ance with women, Sc. Water and whey 
are the beſt drinks; and ſeeds and ſum- 
mer fruits the beſt aliment. All poſſible 
care mult be taken that cold never reach 
the penis, and that it be kept always 
moiſt, leſt the pores contracting repel 
the flux of matter. An emollient and 
ſomewhat antiſeptic cataplaſm will be 
beneficial. In the cure, Sydenham's 
method of purging the patient till the 
ſymptoms were abated is now juſtly laid 
aide. Turner's laſt method, which he 
made uſe of himſelf, is as follows: Take 
two drachms of quickſilver; one drachm 
of gum guaiacum ; and beat them, to- 
gether with a little ſpirit of lemon, till 
the globules of the mercury diſappear : 
afterwards add half a drachm of the 
pills of colocynth with alots : beat it 
into a maſs ; of which make up twenty- 
four —4 Two of theſe pills contain- 
ing half a ſcruple of the mercury, may 
be taken night and morning; or accord- 
ing to the operation; one only for a 
week or ten days, unleſs the patient 
N of his gums, or a ſore mouth: 
en the mercury mult be left out. 
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If the cordee does not remit, a ſcruple of 
ſal prunella may be taken, with as much 
fine ſugar between whiles, in a draught 
of the tvllowing apozem : Take of mer. 
curial water two pounds; of the ſolution 
of gum arabic, and ſyrup of marth. © 
mallows, of each one ounce ; make it 
into an apozem, or decoction. The mer. 
curial water 1s common river-water, in 
two quarts of which four ounces of 
e have been boiled to a quart. 
he patient may drink of the apozem 
through the whole courſe. 
And now, as there is occaſion, the pills 
are continued for à week, or ten days 
more, but at night only; and in the 
morning is given the quantity of a nut- 
meg of the following electuary: Take 
virgin- honey, an ounce and a half; 
balſam of capivi, ſix drachms; powder 
of the root of jalap, and ſal prunella, 
of each one drachm, which make into 
an electuary. The patient muſt drink 
a draught of the apozem as well after 


the electuary as after the pill. See the 
article ELECTUARY. 


There is no danger of the running being 


ſtopt while his body is kept open by 
theſe means; but when the quantity 
rows leſs, and the colour whiter, and 
teels more tenacious, the pill is laid 


_ aſide, and the electuary kept to ſome 


days longer, night and morning. If it 
purges too wo the jalap is left out, 
and the rhubarb ſubſtituted inſtead 
thereof, When it proves tedious, boiled 
turpentine is given by way of farther 
agglutinating, and drying the gleet. Sec 
the article GLEET, 

When the cordee and dyſury are very 
ſtubborn, or the running more virulent 
than ordinary, the genitals are to be 
ſmeared every night quite up to the 
groin, with the weaker blue ointment, 


and the pill without the quickſilver is 


_ early in the morning in a large 
ole, or a draught of the infuſion of 
ſenna, This method will ſucceed. in 
three weeks, or a month's time, if the 
＋ is governable. 

n the place of mercurials given inter- 
nally, Aſtruc directs the. uſe of crude 
quickſilver, as in the common unction, 
to be rubbed upon the parts, as about 
the body of the penis, eſpecially under 
the urethra, to the perinzum, and ſo up 
to the pubes and teſticles, by which 
the mercury, inſinuating itſelf through 
the pores into the lymphatic veſſels, is 
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inſtantly conveyed into the glandules and 
ſubdues the poiſon lodged therein, taking 
away all the ſymptoms without any di- 
ſturbance to the primæ viz, the ſtomach 
and guts. 
If there is no diſcharge from the penis 
of any virulent matter, it is called the 
gonorrhcea ſicca, or dry clap ; the ſymp- 
toms of which are a dyſury, or dith- 
culty of making water, and after, from 
the increaſe of the inflammation and 
tumefaction, an iſchury, or total ſup- 
preſſion of urine, See the articles DY- 
SURY, and ISCHURY. 
In the cure of the dry clap, Aſtruc ad- 
viſes plentiful bleeding in the beginning, 
to take off the tenſion, and to abate the 
inflammation ; as alſo emollient decoc- 
tions of mallows, linfeed, Cc. in milk, 
to foment the parts : but perhaps it might 
be better to make a pultice of theſe in- 
redients, after 3 method, to 
5 to the parts affected; or, which is beſt 
of all, to uſe them one after the other. 
Aſtruc adviſes alſo lenient elyſters, cool- 
ing emulſions, and ptiſans, with fal 
runella and anodynes, between whiles. 
During the continuance of the inflam- 
mation, no mercur als mult be uſed, and 
if the ſymptoms increaſe, threatening an 
abſceſs in the perinæum, it is to be for- 
warded as much as poſſible, by ſuppura- 
tive pultices, and the matter diſcharged, 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe being all 
ſeparately treated of under their ſeveral 
heads, for the cure and method of treating 
each, ſee the articles TUMOUR, Boso, 
CARUNCLE, GLEET, SHANKER, PH1- 
MOSIS, PARAPHIMOSIS, CRYSTAL-= 
LINE, PoRRI, CONDYLOMATA, CRIS“ 
TX, Se. 
When the gonorrhcea has continued a 
long while, or long enough for the poiſon- 
ous matter to make its way into the 
blood; or by aſtringents given un- 
ſeaſonably it cannot make its exit; then 
the patient is infected with the pox. See 
the article Pox. 
The third ſpecies of this diſorder re- 
2 the very fame. treatment with the 
imple and virulent : but here the leaſt 
time muſt not be loſt ; the affected part 
muſt be kept in a conſtant ſtate of laxity, 
by the moſt emollient applications; and 
the contagious matter muſt with all 


poſſible expedition be drawn out: for 


the whole cure depends upon the total 
diſcharge of the infectious matter, ta- 
gether with the pus, which it has intro- 
duced ; and if this taſk is not performed, 
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a pox 1s greatly to be apprehended, 
Wherefore, if this diſeaſe continues but 
for a little time, recourſe muſt be had 
to all the ſeveritics of a ſalivation. For 
though ſalivating does not at all cure 
either of the two former kinds of go- 
norrhcea, this ſpecies of the diſeaſe, hav- 
ing its ſeat in the glandulæ cowperianæ 
of the urethra, fo that the pus diſcharges 
itſelf by their excretory duct into the 
urinary duct, is much more ſuſceptible 
of the power of mercury. 


GONALGIA, a term of much the ſame 


import with gonagra, See GONAGRA, 


GOON, in general, whatever is apt to 


cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh 
pain in us; or, which amounts to the 
lame, whatever is able to procure, or 


- preſerve to us the poſſeſſion of agreeable 


ſenſations, and remove thole of an op- 
_ nature. 

y pleaſure and pain, ſays Mr. Locke, 
I would be underſtood to mean of body 
or mind, as they are commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed ; though, in truth, they are only 
different conſtitutions of the mind, ſome- 
times occaſioned by a diſorder in the 
body, and ſometimes by thoughts of the 
mind, Pleaſure and pain, and their 
cauſes good and evil, are the hinges upon 
which our paſſions turn; ſo that by re- 
flecting on the various modifications or 
tempers of mind, and the inteſtine ver 
ſations which pleaſure and pain, g 
and evil, produce in us, we may thence 
form to ourſelves the ideas of our paſſions. 
See PASSION, HaPPINEsSS, &c. 


Metaphyfical Good, the ſame with per- 


fection. See PERFECTION. 


Moral Good, denotes the right condu of 


the, ſeveral ſenſes and paſhons, or their 
juſt proportion and accommodation to 
their reſpective objects and relations. 
The ſame principle, or law of our na- 
tures, which determines us to purſue 
any one end, or ſpecies of good, prompts 
us to purſue every other end, or ſpecies 
of good of which we are ſuſceptible, or 
to which our Maker has given us an ori- 
ginal propenſion. But amid& the great 
multiplicity of ends or goods, Which 
form the various ingredients of our 
happinels, we perceive an evident gra- 
dation, or ſubordination; and in the 
accommodation of our actions thereto, 
conſiſts their moral goodneſs. Thus, 
the goods of the body, or of the exter- 
nal ſenſes, ſeem to hold the loweſt rank 
in this gradation or ſcale of goods. Theſe 
we have in common With brutes; and 
9B 2 when, 
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when, at any time, they come in com- 
petition with goods of a higher order, 
the unanimous verdict of mankind gives 
the preference to theſe laſt. Next to 
ſenſual goods come thoſe ariſing tron 
ſocial connections, as fame, fortune, 
power, civil authority, and the like, 
which are chiefly valuable, as being the 
means of procuring natural or moral 
good, but principally the latter. Goods 
of the underſtanding are ſtill ſuperior, 
as taſte, knowledge, memory, judg- 
ment. &c. And the higheſt are the 
moral goods of the mind, directly and 
ultimately regarding ourſelves, as com- 
mand of the appetites and paſſions, 
rudence, fortitude, benevolence, &c. 
Theſe are the principal ingredients of our 
happineſs. 
Moral good is ef ſo ſingular and ſublime 
a nature, that when the mind is in pur- 
ſuit of it, though it ſhould prove unſuc- 
ceſsful in its aims, it can reſt in the 
conduct without repining, or being de- 
jected at the ill ſucceſs: nay, the pleaſure 
attehding the conſciouſneſs of upright 
aims, and generous efforts, abſorbs the 
diſappointment, and makes interior ends 
diſappear, as of no amount in the preat 
aggregate or ſurpluſage that remains, 
See the article HAPPINESS. 

GOOD ABEARING, in law, denotes much 
the ſame with good behaviour. 

GooD BEHAVIOUR, in law, an exact 
carriage and behaviour to the king and 
his people. 

A. juſtice of peace may, at the requeſt 
of another, or where he himſelf tees 
cauſe, demand ſurety for the good be- 
haviour; and to that end the juſtice 
may iſſue out his warrant againſt any 
xerſons whatſoever, under the degree of 
nobility ; but when it is a nobleman; 
complaint is to be made in the court of 
chancery, or king's bench, where ſuch 
nobleman may be bound to keep the 
eace. Infants and feme-coverts, who 
ought to find ſurety by their friends, may 
be bound oyer to their good behaviour ; 
as alſo lunatics, that have ſometimes 
Jucid intervals, and all others who break 
the peace, or being ſuſpected to do it, by 
affrays, ' aſſaults, battery, wounding, 
fighting, quarrelling, threatning, @c. 
A — of may be likewiſe bound to his 
ood behaviour for a ſcandalous way of 
fein „keeping bawdy- houſes, gaming- 
houſes, &c. and ſo may common drunk- 
ards, whoremongers, common whores, 
cheats, libellers, &c, He who demands 
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ſurety for the peace, on any violence of. 
fered, muſt take an oath before the juſtice 
that he goes in fear of his life, or — 
bodily harm, Sc. and that it is not out 
of malice, but from a regard to his own 
ſafety. 
Goops, bona, in law, the ſame with 
chattels. See the article ChaTTELs. 
Goons, among diſtiilers, a term for ſpitits 
of any kind. See the article Spiklrs. 
Alloting of Goops. See ALLOTING, 
Confignment of GOoODs. See the article 
CONSIGNMENT. 
Running, &c. of Goops, 
NING, &c. 
GOOD-HOPE, or Cape of Goop Hope, 
the molt ſouthern promontory of Africa, 
where the Dutch have built a good town 
and fort: eaſt long. 16 and ſouth lat. 


See RuN- 


34" 15's 

GOOLE, in law-books, ſignifies a breach 
in a fea bank, or wall. 

GOOSE, anſer, in ornithology, a well 
known bird of the — with the 
back of a greyiſh brown colour, the belly 
and edges of the wing-feathers white. 
Geeſe are ſowls of great profit, both for 
food, for their feathers, and for their 

reale. For the gathering of their 
teathers, ſome authors adviſe their being 
pulled twice a year, viz, in March and 
Auguſt ; yet this is certainly an unpro- 
fitable as well as a cruel practice 3 for 
the gooſe on being incapable of flight, 
eaſily falls a prey to the fox, and other 
ravenous creatures, and by uncloathing 
her, you occaſion her getting cold, which 
ſuddenly kills her. Tis therefore, moſt 
adviſeable to ſtay till moulting time, or 
till you kill her, and then all her fea- 
thers may be made uſe of at pleaſure. 

GOOSE-BERRY, groſularia, or ribes, in 
botany. See the article R1BEs. 

The beſt way of raiſing theſe uſeful buſh- 
es is by cuttings, obſerving always to 
take the handſomeſt ſhoots, and that from 
branches that bear moſt fruit. Theſe are 
to be planted in February. Sce the ar- 
ticle CUTTINGS, 

There are a great many ſorts of gooſe- 
berry, among which the white holland 
kind is the faireſt, and beſt bearer of all 
others; the berries being large, tranſ- 
parent, and well taſted. The engliſh 
yellow goole-berry is known every where, 
and fitteſt for culinary uſes while green. 
The hedge-hog gooſe-berry is . 
well-taſted, — extremely hairy. There 
is alto a ſort of green goole - berry, that is 
a very pleaſant truit, 
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Gooſe · berries taken in ſeaſon, produce 
4 delicious wine, very proper for ſum- 
mer repaſts. Alſo, if thoroughly preſſed, 
with an addition of water, and well 
ſermented, they yield in diſtillation the 
beſt brandy of any of our fruits, and 
little inferior to french brandy. 

GoosE-DUNG, in agriculture, 
article DUNG. 

GooOSE-NECK, in a ſhip, a piece of iron 
fixed on the end of the tiller, to which 
the laniard of the whip-ſtaff, or the 
wheel rope comes, for ſteering the 

ſhip. 

Gooen-winG, in the ſea- language. When 
a ſhip fails before, or with, a quarter- 
wind on a freſh gale, to make the more 
haſte, they launch out a boom, and fail 
on the lee - ſide; and a ſail fo fitted, is 
called a gooſe-wing. 

GOR, the capital of a province of the 
ſame name, in the Eait-Indies, ſubject 
to the Mogul: eaſt long. 85, north lat. 
1515. 

GORCE, in law-books, denotes a kind of 
wear. See the article WEAR. 

GOR-COCK, a bird, otherwiſe called a 
moor- cock. See MOOR-COCK. 

GORCUM, a city of the United Provinces, 
ſituated in that of Holland, on the river 
Waal, twenty-two miles eaſt of Rotter- 
dam: eaſt long. 4* 50. north lat. 51 60. 

GORDIAN «xorT, in antiquity, a knot 

made in the leathers or harneſs of the 
chariot of Gordius, king of Phrygia, lo 
very intricate, that there was no finding 
where it began or ended. 
The inhabitants had a tradition, that the 
oracle had declared, that he who untied 
this knot, ſhould be maſter of Aſia. 
Alexander having undertaken it, was 
unable to accompliſh it, when tearing 
leſt his not untying it ſhould be deemed 
au ill augury, and prove a check in the 
way of his conqueſts, he cut it aſunder 
with his ſword, and thus either accom- 
pliſhed or eluded the oracle, 

QORE, in heraldry, one of the abate- 
ments, which, according to Guillim, de- 
notes a coward, It is a figure conſiſting 
of two arch lines drawn one from the 
ſiniſter chief, and the other from the 
ſiniſter baſe, both meeting in an acute 
angle in the middle of the fels point. See 
plate CXI. fig. 4. 

Gore, in law, ſignifies a narrow flip of 
round. 

GOREING, in the ſea-language, floping. 
A fail is cut goreing, when it is cut 
ſloping by degrees, and is broader at the 


See the 
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clew than at the earing, as all topſails 
and top-gallant fails are. 
GOREL, the title of the prince of Georgia, 


in Aſia, See GEORGIA. 

GORGE, gula, in architecture, the nar- 

roweſt part of the tuſcan and doric ca- 
pitals, lying between the aſtragal, above 
the ſhaft ot the pillar and the annulets. 
See TUSCAN and DoRkic. 
It is alſo uſed for a concave moulding, 
larger, but not ſo deep as a ſcotia, which 
ſerves for compartments, Sc. See the 
article COMPARTMENT, 

GoRGE, in fortification, the entrance of 
the platform of any work. 

In all the out-works, the gorge is the 
interval betwixt the wings on the fide 
of the great ditch, as the gorge of a 
vavelin, half-moon, Sc. Theſe, it is to 
be obſerved, are all deſtitute of parapets ; 
becauſe, if there were any, the beſiegers, 
having taken poſſeſſion of the work, 
might uſe it to defend themſelves from 
the ſhot of the place; which is the reaſon, 
that they are only fortified with palliſa- 
does, to prevent a ſurprize. 

The gorge of a baſtion is nothing elſe 
but the prolongation of the curtins from 
their angle with the flanks, to the center 
of the baſtion where they meet. When 
the baſtion is flat, the gorge is a right 
line, which terminates the diſtance be- 
tween the two flanks. See the articles 
BASTION and FORT1IFICATION. 

GORGED, in heraldry, the bearing of a 
crown, coronet, or the like, zbout the 
neck of a lion, a (ſwan, Cc. and in 
that cale it is ſaid, the lion or cygnet is 
gorged with a ducal coronet, &c. 
Gorged is alſo uſed when the gorge, or 
neck of a peacock, ſwan, or the like 
bird, 1s of a different colour or metal, 
trom the reſt. 

GORGED, among farriers, Cc. ſignifies 
the ſame as twelled ; in which ſenſe they 
lay, the legs of a horſe are gorged ; the 
paltern joint is gorged; you mult walk 
him out to diigorge his ſhoulder, 

GORGERIN, in architecture, the ſame 
with gorge. See the article GORGE. 

GORGONA, the name of two iflands, 
one in the pacific ocean on the coaſt of 
Peru: welt long. 79®, north lat. 30; the 
other in the Mediterranean, twenty-five 
miles welt of Leghorn. 

GORGONIUM, in botany, a name ſome- 
time given to eryngium. See the ar- 
ticle ERYNGIUM, 

GQRGONS, in antiquity, a warlike fe- 
male nation of Lybia, in Africa, = 
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had frequent quarrels with another 
nation of the ſame ſex, called Ama- 
zons. 

GORITIA, or Goxirz, a town of Car- 
niola, in Auſtria, near the confines of the 
territories of Venice: eaſt long. 145, 
north lat. 46? 200. 

GORLITZ, a city of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany, fifty miles eaſt of Dreſden ; 
ealt long. 15 6, north lat. 51 12". 

GOSHAWK, the engliſh name of the 

yellow-Jegged falcon, with a brown back, 
and a white variegated breaſt. See the 
article FALCON, 
It is a large and very beautiful bird, 
which preys upon the pheaſant, mallard, 
wild gooſe, hare, and coney, and will even 
venture to ſeize on a kid or goat, She 
ought to be kept with great care, as be- 
ing very choice and dainty. 

GOSLAR, an imperial city of Lower 
Saxony, in Germany, thirty miles ſouth 
of Brunſwic : eaſt long. 10% 30%, north 
lat. 56. 

GOSPEL, the hiſtory of the life, actions, 

death, reſurrection, aſcenſion aud doctrine 

of Jeſus Chriſt. 

The word is ſaxon, and of the ſame im- 


port with the latin term evangelium, or 


the greek svayyi@o, which ſignifies glad 
"tidings, or good news; the hiſtory of 
our bleſſed ſaviour being the beſt news 
ever publiſhed to mankind. 

This hiſtory is contained in the writings 
of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John; who from thence are 
called evangeliſts. The chriſtian church 
never acknowledged any more than theſe 
four goſpels as canonical ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, ſeveral apocryphal goſpels are 
handed down to us, and others are en- 
tirely loſt, 

The antient fathers endeavoured to find 
out divers myſteries in there being but 
four genuine, canonical goſpels. St. 
Jerom, in particular, ſays, that as there 
are four parts of the world, and four 
principal winds, it was alſo proper there 
ſhould be four goſpels in the church, as 
four columns to ſupport it, and four 
breathings of life to render it immortal. 
'They thought they found the figure of 
the — evangeliſts in the beginning af 
the prophecy of Ezekiel, and in the 
ninth chapter of the Revelations, where 
mention is made of four living creatures, 
the firſt having the face of a man; the 
ſecond of a lion ; the third of an ox ; 


and the fourth of an eagle; and tor this 
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GOSSYPIUM, corrox, in botany a 
genus of the monadelphia-polyandria cla; 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts 
of tive plane and patent petals, growin; 
together at their baſes, and verticalle 
cordated : the fruit is a roundiſh capſule 
cantaining four cells, with a great numbe. 
of oval feeds, ſurrounded with a fine 
downy matter. See COTTON, 

GOSTAVIN, or Gosrivix, a town of 
great Poland: eaſt long. 20%, north lat. 
829 45's 

GO THA, the capital of the dutchy of 
Saxe-Gotha, in Upper Saxony; eat 
long. 10? 36', north lat. 51“. | 
It is ſubject to the duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
brother of her royal highnels the princel; 
dowager of Wales. 

GOTHIC, in general, whatever has any 
relation to the Goths : thus, we lay 
gothic cuſtoms, gothic architecture, &c, 
See the article ARCHITECTURE. 
Gothic architecture is far removed from 
the manner and proportions of the an- 
tique ; having its ornaments wild and 
chimerical, and its profiles incorrect. 
However, it is frequently found very 
ſtrong, and appears very rich and pom- 
pous, as may be ſeen in ſeveral of our 
engliſh cathedrals. This manner of 
building was, originally, very heavy and 
courſe ; but is lince run into the oppo- 
lite extreme, being ſlender, rich, and 
delicate to a fault. In the gothic archi- 
tecture, we fee high vaults raiſed on 
ſlender pillars ; and every thing crowded 
with windows, roſes, croſſes, figures, 
&c. 

GOTHIC CHARACTER, or LETTER. Ser 
the article LETTER, 

GoTHiCc COLUMN. See COLUMN, 

GOTHLAND, the moſt ſouthern province 
of Sweden, being a peninſula ſurrounded 
on three hdes by the Baltic Sea, It is 
ſubdivided into eaſt and weſt Gothland, 
Smaland, Halland, Bleken and Schonen. 

GOTHLAND; is alſo an iſland of the Baltic, 
ſituated between the province of Goth- 
land and Livonia. 

GOT TENBURG, a port-town of Swe- 
den, fituated without the Sound, or. the 
coaſt of the Schaggerack Sea, near the 
entrance of the Baltic. 

GOTTINGEN, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of Lower Saxony, and duke- 
dom of Bruntwic : eaſt long. 9® 45 
north lat, 51 324, 
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Sleſwic, in Denmark, and capital of the 
territories of the duke of Holſtein- Got- 
torp : eaſt long. 10%, north lat 54 40. 


GOUDE, a city of the united Netherland, 


in the province of Holland, ten miles 
north-eaſt of Rotterdam. 


GOUDHURST, a market-town of Kent, 


nine miles ſouth-wett of Maidttone. 


GOVERNMENT, in general, is the po- 


lity of a ſtate, or an orderly power con- 
ſtituted for the public good. 
Civil government was inſtituted for the 
elervation and advancement of men's 
civil intereſts, and tor the better ſecurity 
of their lives, liberties, and properties. 
The uſe and neceſſity of government is 
ſuch, that there never was an age or 
country without ſome ſort of civil autho- 
rity : but as men are ſeldom unanimous 
in the means of attaining their ends, fo 
their difference in opinion in relation to 
government, has produced a variety of 
torms of it, To enumerate them, would 
be to recapitulate the hiltory of the whole 
earth. But they may, in general, be re- 
duced to ane at theſe heads: either the 
civil authority is delegated to one or 
more, or elle it is ſtill reſerved to the 
whole body of the people; whence ariles 
the known diitinction of government in- 
to monarchy, ariſtocracy, and demo- 
cracy. See the articles ARISTOCRACY, 
DEMOCRACY, Sc. 
Mr. Hooker thanks, that the firſt govern- 
vernment was arbitrary, and adminifter- 
ed by a. ſingle perſon ; till it was found 
by experience, that to live by one man's 
will, was the cauſe of all men's miſery : 
and this, he concludes, was the original 
of inventing laws. The Roman, and 
moſt of the grecian ſtates, were built up- 
on the republican plan; but when the 
Goths, and other northern nations, de- 
ltrozed the roman empire, and extended 
their conqueſts into far diſtant countries, 
they eſtabliſhed, wherever they came, a 
mixed form of government. The pre- 
ſervation of this conſtitution depending 
upon the ballance between the king, no- 
bility, and people, the legiſlative power 
was lodged in theſe three ſtates, called 
by different names in different countries ; 
in the north, diets ; in Spain, cortes ; in 
France, eſtates; and in Britain, par- 
haments. The excellency of this mixed 
government, conſiſts in that due poize or 
ballance between rule and ſubjettion, ſo 
juſtly obſerve.l in it, that by the neceſ- 
fary concurrence of the nobility and eom- 
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mons, in the making and repealing alt 
laws, it has the main advantage of an 
ariſtocracy, and a democracy, and yet 13 
free from the diſadvantages and evils of 
either of them. This mixed form of 
government is, however, now driven al- 
moſt out of Europe, in ſome parts of 
which we can hardly find the ſhadow of 
liberty left, and in many, there ts no 
more than the name of it remaining. 
France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, and 
part of Germany, were all, an age or 
two ago, limited monarchies, governed 
by princes, well adviſed by parliaments 
or cortes, and not by the abſolute will 
of one man, But now all their valuable 
rights and Irberties are ſwallowed up 
by the arbitrary power of their princes: 
whilſt we in Great Britain have il hap- 
pily preſerved this noble and antient go- 
thic conſtitution, which all our neigh- 
bours once enjoyed. There is fuch a 
due ballance of property, power and do- 
minion in our conſtitution, that, like the 
antient government of Sparta, it may be 
called an empire of laws, and not of 
men; being the moſt excellent plan of 
limited monarchy m the world. 
Governments ars commonly divided into 
two claſſes, arbitrary and free govern- 
ments ; but there are many different forts 
of each. Thus the governments of 
France and Spain are generally called 
arbitrary; thoꝭ they differ as much fro 
the governments of Turky and oth 
eaſtern ggmpires, where abſolute deſpo- 
ticiſm prevails, as they do from the go- 
vernment of England, and other wo- 
pean nations, where liberty is faid to 
nouriſh m its fulleſt perfection. 


GOVERNMENT is alfo a poſt or office which 


gives a perſon the power or right to go- 
vern or rule over a place, a city, or pro- 
vince, either ſupremely or by deputation. 


GOVERNMENT is alſo uſed for the city, 


country, or place to which the power of 
governing 1s extended. In France there 
are thirty-eight governments of provin- 
ves independent of each other; and be- 
ſides theſe there are twelve grand gavern- 
ments, winch are thoſe of the ifle of 
France, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, 
Brittany, Champaign, Languedoc, Pic- 
cardy, Dauphiny, Provence, Lyonois, and 
Orleanots : but thefe laſt are only fo 
many claſſes of governors or goyern- 
ments, contrived for the better and eafier 
regulating the feats, &c. of the many 
governors, bailiffs, provoſts, &c. ho 
are obliged to affitt ar the general eſtates. 

GOVERN» 
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GOVERNMENT, in grammar, a part of con- 
ſtruction uſually called regimen. See 
CONSTRUCTION and REGIMEN. 

GOVERNOLO, a town of Italy, ten miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Mantua. 

GOUGE, an inſtrument or tool uſed by 
divers artificers ; being a fort of round 

hollow chiſlel, for cutting holes, chan- 

. nels, grooves, Cc. either in wood or 
ſtone. See the article JOINERY. 

GOURD, cucurbita, in botany. See the 
article CUCURBITA, 

Gourd - ſeeds are of the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds. They are elteem- 
ed cooling and diuretic, and are uſed in 
emulſions, and ſome compolitions of the 
ſhops. They are good in fevers, and 
in all diſorders ariſing from an acrimony 
of the blood or humours. Emulſions of 

_ theſe; and the other cold ſeeds, are ano- 
dyne, and are generally uſed to take off 
ftranguries occaſioned by bliſters. 

We have our gourd- ſeeds from Holland. 
They ſhould be choſen large and plump, 
freſh, and full of pulp, and of a good 
talte. 

Bitter GouRD, a name given to the colo- 
cynthis. See the article COLOCYNTHIS, 

Indian GouRD, the ſame with the creſcen- 
tia of botaniſts. See CRESCENTIA. 

GOURDY LEGs, in horſes, the diſorder 
otherwiſe called greaſe, See GREASE. 

GOUST, or Gour, ſignifies taſte or {kill 

in poetry, painting, Sc. 

GOUT. Alvin in medicine, as defined 
by Boerhaave, a very painful diſeaſe, 
whole ſeat is in the joints and ligaments 
of the feet, and whole principal times of 
invaſion are the ſpring and autumn. 

This diſeaſe, according to the foremen- 
tioned author, ſeldom invades any patient 
till he is upwards of thirty; and men 
are more cubjeR to it than women; as 
alſo all perſons of acute parts that follow 
their ſtudies too cloſe, eſpecially in the 
night- time, with an intenſe application 
of mind. Likewiſe thoſe who live high, 
and indulge their appetites ; drinking 
plentifully of rich generous wines; or 
who uſe acids too freely, or white eager 
wines; or who have been addicted too 
early to venercal pleaſures; or whoſe 
bodies are large, groſs, and full, Thoſe 
are liable to it whoſe ſweaty feet are too 


ſuddenly chilled ; or who ſuffer their feet 


to ſweat in wet ſhoes and ſtockings. 
Hence hunting and riding in the cold 
are pernicious. It may likewiſe he re- 
ceived by contagion, and is hereditary, 
deſcending from father to ſon, 


In treating of this diſeaſe we ſhall, from 
the authority of Sydenham, firſt give an 
account of what that writer calls the re- 
gular gout, aud afterwards of what he 
calls the irregular : by the latter is meany 
a gout which, by the prepoſterous ule of 
improper medicines, has been turned out 
of its natural courſe ; or, by reaſon of 
the patient's weakneſs, cannot attain to 
its proper and genuine ſymptoms. 
The regular gout makes its onſet in the 
following manner. It uſually ſeizes the 
PR in the latter end of January, or 
ginning of February, all of a ſudden, 
without any previous notice, unleſs the 
patient has been troubled with crudities 
of the ſtomach, and indigeſtion for ſome 
weeks before; the body likewile, in 
ws ſeems to have been puffed up with 
wind, with a kind of heavineſs, which 
daily increaſes, till at length the fit comes 
thundering on; a few days before which 
there is a torpor, and, as it were, a de- 
{cent of wind down the mulcles of the 
thigh, with a kind of ſpaſmodic affection 
of them. Likewiſe the day before the 
fit, the appetite is more voracious, but 
not natural. 
Though the patient ſeems to go to bed 
in good health, yet commonly about two 
in the morning, he is alarmed by a pain 
which moſt frequently affects the great 


toe, ſometimes the heel, the ancle, or 


the calf of the leg, which pain reſembles 
that of diſlocated bones: there is like- 
wile a ſenſation, as if water, almolt cold, 
was poured on the membranes of the 
part affected. Soon after a ſhivering and 
making ſupervene, with a feveriſh dil- 
order. 'The pain, which at firſt was 
tolerable, becomes more violent, as the 
ſhaking decreaſes, and grows more in- 
tenſe every hour till night; and then it 
is at the height, ſettling itſelf about the 
little bones of the tarſus and metatarſus, 
whoſe ligaments it affects. Now there 
ſeems to be a violent extenſion of the li- 
gaments ; or there is a ſenſation of their 
ing lacerated : ſometimes they ſeem to 
be preſſed or ſqueezed together. At this 
time the parts affected become fo exceed- 
ing ſenſible, that they cannot bear the 
weight of the ſheet, nor the ſhaking of 
the room by a perſon walking about, un- 
leſs he treads very ſoftly. This always 
happens at the acceſſion of the fit. About 
twenty-four hours after this, the patient 
perceives the part to be ſwelled, and the 
pain much abated, 
The next day, or perhaps two or 2 
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days afterwards, if the gouty matter is 
copious, the part affected is a little in 
pain. In a few days, the other toot be-- 
ins to be affected in the fame manner; 
and if the pain has cealed in the firſt, the 
weaknels which it left behind ſoon va- 
niſhes : the ſame tragedy is now acted 
over again. Sometimes when the gouty 
matter is 1n great plenty, it attacks buta 
feet at once, but it generally leizes one 
aher the other. 
After both feet have been tormented, the 
fits which follow are out of rule, both 
as to the time of invaſion and the dura- 
tion; only the pain grows more intente 
at night, and remits in the morning. 
From a ſeries of thoſe ſmall fits aries 
what is called a fit of the gout, which is 
longer or ſhorter, according to the pa- 
tient's age. This happens to the more 
vigorous, and whom the gout feldom 
viſits, in fourteen days; to perſons ad- 
vanced in years, who have often felt its 
rage, two months: but thoſe who are 
debilitated with age, or the long itay ot 
the diſeaſe, it does not leave till ſummer; 
which being pretty far advanced, drives 
it away. 
When the fit goes off, there is an intole- 
rable itching in the affected foot, chietly 
between the toes, from which, and from the 
feet, tall branny ſcales, as if the patient had 
ſwailowec. poiſon: the diteaſe thus ter- 
minated, the patient's good hahit of body 
and appetite return in proportion to the 
ſeverity of the pain in the laſt fit, and in 
the ſame proportion the next fit will be 
either accelerated or retarded : for it the 
laſt was very ſevere, the next will net 
come on in leſs time than a ſolar revyo- 
lution. 
Such is the regular gout and its genuine 
ſymptoms : but when it is difſurbed by 
incongruous medicines, and the patient 
is worn out by the long continuance ot 
the diſeaſe, it becomes irregular, and the 
ſubſtance of the body is as it were chang- 
ed into a fomes of the difeaic, and na- 
ture becomes unequal to the taik oi con- 
quering the diſeaſe thus changed in the 
accuſtomed manner. 
The feet were at firſt the yh of the diſ- 


' ale, but now It attacks the hands, wrilts, 
_ elbows, knees, and other. parts of the 


body: ſometimes it ſo diſtorts the hn- 
gers, as to make them reſemble a bunch 
of parſnips; and at length ſtoney con- 
cretions appear about the ligaments ot 
the joints, which breaking through the 
ſkin, reſembic chalk, or crab's eyes. 
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Sometimes the gouty matter invades the 
elbows, and creates a whitiſh (welling of 
the ſize of an egg, which Joon aſfumes 4 
red colour, and hecomes inflamed: tome- 
times it aftects the thigh in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if a great weight was hung there- 
on; and yet without any remarkable 
pain: from thence it deicends to the 
knee, Which it attacks more roughly, 
hindering all motion. 
Now the gout aillicts the patient all the 
year, Except lor two or three months in 
lummer; and the particular fit which 
did not laſt above a day or two, con- 
tinues ten or fitteen days: the patient 
is difturbed with liekneſs as well as pain; 
lis Imibs begin to be contracted and un- 
ht: for motion; and if he attempts any 
exercite beyond his ſtrength, the ſomes 
of the diſcae will attack the vifecra in a 
more Gangerous manner. 
The curaave intention, according to 
VWintringham, requires, firit. that the 
piime vie be {et hee hong a load of in- 
i! L cxuditics, and iter he re- 
fiored to their priſtine vigourz ſecondtv, 
that the fluid Nagnating in, and ttuthng 
up the imaller veſicls, may be expelled 
the body, and a tree patiage through the 
contracted vellels be record, 
The firſt intention may be anſwered by 
vomits and gentie cathartics repeated as 
occalion requires; by bitters; aromatics, 
antilcorbutic medicines ; by alkaline fix- 
ed ſalts, taken in ſmall quamities tor a 
long time; by aliments and diznks that 
are nouriſhing, light, ealy of digeltion, 
quickly afiinulatecd, and taken in due 
qQUAantity 3 by powerful exerciſe Olten re- 
peated, and long continued; and eipe- 
cially by riding in a dry, ſerene, pure 
air; by iriclions ; by motion of the aft- 
jected parts; by going to ſleep at early 
hours. 
'The ſecond intention may be anſwered 
partly by the preceding, as well as by 
procuring gentle ſweats; by bathing in 
tural and artificial baths ;3 by tweating 
in a bagnio; or by the ute of volatile 
ſalts, and copious drinking of attenuat- 
ing liquors, actually hot, in the mern- 
ing 'while in bed, in order to procure a 
iweat ; as allo by mercurial purges, tak - 
ing a large quantity of diluents atter 
them; by frictions of the whole body, 
eipgiaily the parts aftected, with hot, 
dry, linnen-cloths, till a_rednels appear; 
by cold baths; and the like. | 
To abate the exccihive pain in the part 
affected, Buurkiave favs, that if theie be 
v C an 
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an abſolute neceſſity, opiates may be 
given internally, and the patient may 
drink plentitully of hot whey, or any 
other liquor of the like nature. Exter- 
nally emo!lients and anodynes may be 
uſed, laid on pretty hot; or the part 
affected may be beat with nettles ; or 
it may be avointed with terebinthi- 
nated haliam of ſulphur ; or tow may be 
burnt thereon. 

Sydenham ſays, that tho' there is nothing 
of any moment to be done in the fit; yet 
that it will be proper to abſtain from 
fleſh for ſome days, and to live on water- 
gruel, or ſuch-like dict, but no longer 
than the ſtomach is averſe to fleſh, ſor 
fear of bringing on a diſturbance of the 
animal ſpirits: but then great care ſhould 


be taken in the diet, both as to quantity 


and quality. See the article DIET. 

Dr. Cheyne adviſes, that as ſoon as the 
pain is almoſt gone, and the ſwelling and 
weakneſs only remain, nothing can be 
better than warm ſtomachic and ſpicey 
purges, doſed and repeated, according to 
the ſtrength of the patient, This being 
premiſed, if the patient's ſtrength is im- 
paired, and fleſh waſted, he adviſes aſſes 
milk with pearl, half a pint ora pint in 
the morning early, or at five or ſix o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and to keep up the 
appetite which the milk commonly palls, 
and to prevent its cooling effects on the 
ſtomach, a light bitter made of gentian, 
cinnamon, and orange-peel, only the laſt 
double to the other two, infuſed in ſherry 
or white-wine, and taken two. hours be- 
jore meals, may be uſed molt conve- 
mently. 

Out of the fit, Sydenham preſcribes a me- 
dium of diet to be oblerved ; the patient 
ſhould eat no more than the ſtomach will 
digeſt, nor ſhould he be ſo abſtemious 
as to defraud the parts of ſuch a pro- 
portion of aliments as is neceſſary to 
maintain their ſtrength and vigour. As 
to the quality of the food, the patient's 
palate is to be conſulted, but he ſhould 
dine upon one diſh of meat only ; he 
ſhould, however, not eat any thing that 
is ſharp, ſalted, or ſeaſoned with ſpices: 


'he ſhould eat no ſuppers, but inſtead 


thereof drink a draught of good ſmall- 
beer. The moſt ſuitable drink is ſuch 
as is not ſo ſtrong as wine, nor ſo weak 
as water : of this fort is the London 
table-beer, or water with a little wine ; 
but when the gouty matter has ſeized the 
whole body, he muſt abſtain from all fer- 


mented liquors, though ever ſo mild and 
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ſmall, and uſe the following decoRtion 
only. Take of the root of tarlaparilla, 
ix ounces ; ſaſſafraſs wood, china root, 
and the ſhavings of hartſhorn, each two 
ounces z liquorice root, an ounce ; boil 
them together in two gallons of ſpring- 
water for half an hour. Afterwards 
infuſe them upon hot aſhes, cloſe covered 
for twelve hours: then boil them till a 
third part of the liquor is exhaled, and 
as ſoon as it is taken off the fire, infuſe 
therein half an ounce of aniſeeds tor two 
hours. Laſtly, ſtrain it off and let it reſt 
till it become clear, and put it up into 
botties for uſe. 
Regard muſt likewiſe be had to the ſymp- 
toms, which in the fit endanger the pa- 
tient's life, The moſt common is a 
weak and languid ſtomach, attended 
with ſickneſs and gripes, as it from wind, 
In this caſe nothing is better than a glaſs 
of canary drank now and then, together 
with exerciſe ; but if the ſymptom will 
not yield to this, give twenty drops of the 
thebaic tincture in ſpirituous alexiterial 
water, provided the head is not attacked, 
and let the patient compoſe himſelf to 
reſt. If the (ſymptom will not yield to 
this, ſweating is preſcribed, as allo in a 
diarrhoea, when laudanum fails : but it 
there is a tranſlation of the gouty matter 
to the lobes of the lungs, and the pain 
has left the joints, this mA is to be 
treated as a peripneumony. 
ticle PERIPNEUMONY, 
If the nephritic pains ſhould come _ 
the gout, let the patient omit all other 
medicines, and drink a large quantity of 
poſſet-drink, in which the leaves and 
roots of mallows and marſh-mallows 
have been boiled. Then let a clyſter be 
given, and afterwards a doſe of laudanum. 
When the gout has ſeized on the head, 
Dr. Cheyne orders it to be treated as any 
other violent head-ach, or an inflamma- 
tion of the brain and its membranes, In 
young and ſtrong conſtitutions, mercu- 
rial and antimonial vomits will do won- 
ders; likewiſe gentle ſtomach- purges are 
to be poured Gon continually, that is 
two or three ſpoonfuls every third hour, 
till the effect is obtained, See the articles 
HEaD-ACH and VomiT, 
Pitcairn aſſerts, that the gout may be 
cured in the ſame manner as the lues 
venerea, by a ſalivation, and a decoction 
of the 04 and Cheyne allows, that a 
full and free ſalivation will cure the gout for 
ſeveral years, but then it ſhatters the con- 
ſtitution ſo much, that the future fits be- 
come 


See the ar- 
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come worle for it: but however this is 
no objection againſt a common mercurial 
courſe, which Dr. James, after repeated 
trials, has found very efficacious in the 
cure of the gout, of which the ſeveral 
caſes publiſhed in his treatiſe of the gout, 
are a ſufficient teſtimony. 

Cheyne likewile obſerves, that a dram of 
powdered ſulphur, or flower of brimftone, 
taken regularly in a ſpoonful of milk, 
has prevented the fit for many years. It 
moves the body gently once or twice a day. 
Muſgrave, to "s the gout back from 
the noble parts to the joints, had a great 
opinion of the alcohol martis, See the 
article ALCOHOL, 

It this does not excite a pain in the joints 
in four or five days, recourſe muſt be had 
to externals ; ſuch as the cephalic plaſter, 
ceratum viride, or hat-caſe ; or the parts 
muſt be ſtung with nettles. 

De Sault, ſuppoſing the gout depends on 
the want of perlpiration, propoles warm 
baths, exerciſe, avoiding cold as much 
as poſhble, clean linnen and other 
cloaths, moderate eating, abſtinence from 
ſuppers, frictions, tranquility of mind, 
and a milk diet, as preſervatives againſt 
it. He recommends garlic in the ſummer, 
and ſteel and the peruvian bark in the 
winter, When the ſtomach is attacked, 
he lets blood at the ancles, and applies 
epiſpaltics of different kinds to the feet ; 
and then endeavours to procure a gene- 
ral ſweat. When the pain is very vio- 
lent, he blunts it by applying a cloth 
dipt in liquid laudanum, and exhorts 
the patient to uſe exerciſe after this. 
Cheyne fays, that mercurial vomits are 
not only proper for the gout in the ſto- 
mach, but that they are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, as well as the mercurial purges, 
when the gout becomes fixed to and 
permanent in a part, as allo when it is 
diſperſed all over the habit like a rheuma- 
tilm ; that theſe active medicines muſt 
firſt render the hymours fluid, which gum 
gvaiac, with diaphoric antimony, will at- 
terwards carry off. 


GouT-woRrT, in botany, a term ſome- 


times uſed for angelica, See ANGELICA. 


GOUTY-LAND, among farmers, denotes 


a mooriſh, cold and black foil, abound- 
ing with ſprings. 

In Staffordſhire this ſort of land is or- 
dered much in the ſame manner as heathy 
land, only that it is uſually burnt deeper, 
It bears little but 6ats, white oats upon 
the gouty, and black oats upon the black 
cold land, 
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The turf of theſe grounds burnt, and 
carried upon rye or barley-lands, is 
eſteemed a better improvement than 
dung. See the article HEATHY LAND, 


GOWN, tega, a well known garment, 


worn by divines, lawyers, Sc. who are 
therefore called gown-men, or gentle- 
men of the gown. 

The citizens of antient Rome all wore 
gowns, toge ; whence the appellation 
given them of gens togata. See the ar- 
ticles ToGa, PRETEXTA, Sc. 


GRABATARII, in church-hiftory, a 


name antiently given to perſons who de- 
ferred receiving of baptum, till on their 
death- bed. 


GRABOW, or GruBow, a town of 


Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg: ealt longitude 11? 36', north lat. 
© 


I 
- 4 


GRACE, gratia, among divines, ſignifies 


any unmerited gift which God beſtows 
on mankind, 

Divines diſtinguiſh grace into habitual 
and actual: the firſt reſides ſtatedly in 
us, is fixed in the ſoul, and remains till 
it is expunged by ſome grievous wilſul 
ſin. This is alſo called juſtifying grace, 
as it makes us appear innocent and righ- 
teous in the ſight of God; and ſanctify- 
ing grace, as it makes us holy and de- 
voted to God. Actual grace is that 
which God gives us for the ſpecial per- 
formance of tome particular good thing, 
as to convert us, to enable us to reſiſt a 
particular temptation, &c. 

Grace is alſo divided into natural and ſu- 
pernatural : the natural including the 
gitts of being, lite, of rational faculties, 
an immortal foul, Cc. and the ſuperna- 
tural, is conſidered as a gift conferred on 
intelligent beings in order to their ſal- 
vation. 


GRACE, in geography, a city of Provence, 


in France, fhiteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Nice: eaſt long. 60 50”, north lat. 43* 40's 


Ad of GRACE, an act of parliament for a 


general and free pardon, and for ſetting 
at liberty inſolvent debtors, 


Days of GRACE, in commerce, See DAY. 
GRACE is allo a title of dignity given to 


dukes, archbiſhops, and in Germany, to 
barons and other inferior princes. 


GRACKk of God, or By the GRACE of God, 


a formula uſed by ſovereign prices, to 
expreſs their independence. Thus in 
ſpeaking of his britannic majeſty, the 
formula runs thus: George, by the 
% grace of God, king of Great Britain, 
« Ic.” 
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GRACES, gra:iæ, among canoniſts, thc 
ſame with proviſions. See PROVISION. 
GRACES, in heathen mythology, three 
god eſſes, whote names were Agii 1 
1 - and Euphrolyac ; that is, ſhin- 
, flouriſhing, and gay; or according 
<7 3 authors, Palith ca, Euphrotyne, 
and Ægiale. Some make them the 
daugh ters of Jupiter, and Furynome, 
or Eunomia, the daughter ot Oceanus; 
bvt the moſt common opinion is, that 
they were the daug'iters or Bacchus and 
- Venus. 
They are ſometimes repreſented dreſſed, 
but more frequently nake , to ſhew, per- 
haps, that whatever is truly gracetul, is 
ſo in ittelf, without the aid of exterior 
ernaments. They prefidet over mutual 
kindnets and acknowledgment ; bettow- 
ed liberality, eloquence, anc Law dom, to- 
gether with a good grace, gaiety of diſ- 
poſition, and eatinels of manners. 
GRACILIS, in anatomy, a mulcle of the 
leg, to called from its {lendernets: it ariſes 
from the ſynchondroſis oi the os pubis. 
GRACULUS, the Jacipaw, in ornitho- 
logy, a ſpecies of corrus. See the articles 
Cox vus and JaACKDAW. 
GRACULUS PALMIPES, a ſpecies of pelican, 
called in engliſh the ſhag. See Shag 
GRADAT LON, in general, the dfcending 
ſtep by ſtep, or in « regular and uniform 
manner. 


GRA, n architeQure, a flight of 


ſteps, particu} lurly in ascending from the 
cloitter to the choir in churches, 
It alſo denotes an artful diſpoſition of ſe- 
veral parts, as it were by ſteps and de- 
grees, after the manner of an amphi- 
theatre; ſo that thoſe placed before, are 
1ather ſerviceable than the contrary, to 
thoſe behind. 

GRADATION, in logic, a form of reaſon- 
19g, otherwiſe called ſorites. See the ar- 
ticle SORITES, 


-GRADaTION, in painting, a gradual and 


inſ-nlible change of colour, by the dimi- 
nation of the teints and ſhades. 
Grabs TION, in rhe oric, the fame with 
ce] mix. See the article C IMAx. 
GRAD!USKA, a city of Sclavonia, ſituated 


on the river Save, twenty-five miles welt - 


of #5, oh : eaſt long. 18", north lat. 


GRADO, in the italian WY the ſame 


with degree. See the ariicles DEGREE 
and Cos joint. 

GR Abo, in geography, an iſland of the 
Adriatic fea, thirty-five miles northi eait 
of Venice. 
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GRADUAL, graduate, in eccleſiaſtical 


writers, a book containing prayers to he 
uſed after the epiſtle. 

The romaniſts ſtill give the name gradual 
to a verſe ſung aſter the epiſtle. 

GRADUAL PSALMS, Sce PSALMS. 

GRADUATE, a pe: rſon who has taken a 
degree in the univerſuy. See Decree, 

GRADUATION, in mathematics, the a4 
of graduating or dividing any thing into 
degrees, or equal parts. 

GRADUS, a « degree. See DEGREE, 

GRAF FER, a term met with in law-books, 
ſignifying a notary or ſcrivener. 

GRAFFIUM, a term alſo found in law. 
books, for a regilter or chartulary of 
deeds and other evidences. 

GRAF T, or GRaAFF, in gardening, a 
cion or hoot of a tree inſerted into ano- 
ther, ſo' as to make it yield fruit of the 
ſame nature with that of the tree from 
whence the graft was taken, 

In the choice of graits, the following di- 
rections ſhould be carefully ob:crved:; 
1ſt, That they are ſhoots of the former 
year. 24dly, That they are taken from 
healthy fruitful trees. And, zdiy. That 
you prefer thoſe gratts Which are taken 
from the lateral or horizontal branches, 
to thole taken from the perpendicular 
ſhoots. Theſe grafts ſhould be cut off 
from the trees before the buds begin to 
ſwell, which is generally three weeks or 
a month before the ſeaſon for grafting; 
therefore when they are cut of, they 

ſhould be laid in the ground with the 

cut downwards, burying them halt their 
length, and covering their tops wich 
dry litter, to prevent their drying; if a 
{mall joint of the ſormer year's wood be 
cut off with the cion, it will preſerve it 
the better; and when it is grafted, this 
may- be cut off ; for the grafts mult be 
cut to a proper length before they ue 
inſerted into the ſocks z but till then, 
the ſhoots ſhould remain their full length, 
as they were taken from the tree, which 
will preſerve them better from ſtriking. 
It thele grafts are to be carried to a con 
ſiderable diſtance, it will be proper to 
put their cut ends into a lump of clay, 
and to wrap them up in moſs, which 
will preſerve them freſh for a month or 
longer ; but theſe ſhould be cut off ear- 
lier from the trees, than thoſe which are 
to be grafted near the place where the 
trees are growing. For the choice of 
ſtocks for grafting, ſez the article STOCK, 

GRAFTING or ENGRAFTING, 1s the 
taking a ſhoot from one tree, and inſert- 

ing 
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ing it into another; in ſuch a manner, 
[1 


as that both may unite and become one 
tree. See GFRAFT, ſupra. 

The uſe of gratting is to propagate any 
curious forts of fruit, ſo as te be certain 
of the kinds; which cannot be done by 
any other method: for as all the good 
fruit have been actually obtained trom 
ſ{zeds, the ſecils of theie, when ſown, 
will, many of them, degenerate, and pro- 
duce ſuch fruit as are not worth culti- 
vating : but when ſhoots are taken from 
ſuch trees as prod! ce good fruit, theſe 
will never alter from their kind, what- 
ever be the {tock or tree on which they 
are grafted ; for tho' the grafts receive 
their nour {ment from the ſocks, yet 
they are never altered by them, but 
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firm contexture, and that are Now. grow- 
ers, ſhould be graſted by approach. 

By itriftly oblerving this rule we ſha!l 
ſeldom miſcarry, provided the operation 
be rightly performed and at a proper 
ſeaſon, unleis the weather ſhould prove 
very bad. It is by this method that 
many kinds of exotic trees are not only 
propagated, but alſo rendered hardy 
enough to endure the cold of our climate 
in the open air; for being grafted upon 
ſtocks of the fame fort that are hardy, 
the grafts are rendercd more capable of 
enduring the cold; as has been expe- 
rienced in moſt of our valuable fruits 
now in England, which were formerly 
tranſplanted hither from more ſoutherly 
climates. 


continve to produce the fame kind of Methods of GRAFTING, We ſhall now 


fruit as the tree from which they were 


taken. 


Central directions for GRAFTING. All 


ſuch trec3 as are of the lame genus, i. e. 
which agree in their flower and fruit, 
will take upon ench other; for inſtance, 
all nut bearing trecs may be ſafely grait- 
ed on each other; as may alſo the plum- 
bearing trees, under which head I reckon 
not only the ſeveral forts of plums, but 
allo the almond, peach, nectarine, 2 
cot, Cc. which agree exactly in their 
general characters by which they are diſ- 
tinguiſned fyom all' other trees: but 
many of theſe are very ſubject tc emit 
large quantities of gum from f1:c.1 parts 
of the trees as are deeply cut and wound- 
ed, which, in the tender trees of this 
kind, viz. peaches and nectarines, be- 
ing more common and hurtful, it is 


found to bc the ſureſt method to bud or 


inoculate them. See IN0CULATION, 

All ſuch trees as bear cones will do well 
upon each other, tho' they may differ in 
one being ever-green, and the other 
ſhedding its leaves in winter; as is ob- 
ſervable in the cedar of Libanus, and the 
larch-tree, which are found to ſucceed 
upon each other very well : but thele 
muſt be grafted by approach ; for they 
abound with a great quantity of ret, 
which is apt to evaporate from the graft, 
if ſeparated from the tree chefore it be 
joined with the ſtock, whereby they are 


often deſtroyed ; as alſo the laurel on the 


cherry, or the cherry on the laurel. All 
the mat · bearing trees will alſo take upon 
each other, and thoſe which have a ten- 
der ſoft wood, will do well if grafted in 
the common way; but thoſe of a more 


give the methods of gratting, only firſt 
obſerving, that before the operation is 
begun, the following tools and materials 
ought to be provided, vz. a ſmall hand- 
ſaw, to cut off the heads of large Rocks ; 
a good ſtrong knife with a thick back, to 
make clefts in the ſtocks ; a ſharp per - 
knife to cut the grafts ; a grafting chil- 
ſel, and a ſmall mailet ; baſs ſtrings 
or woollen yarn; and a quantity of 
clay, which ſhould be prepared a 
month before it is uſed, in the fol- 
lowing manner: get ſome ſtrong, fat 
loam ; then take ſome new ſtone- horſe 
dung, and break it in among the loam 
if you cut a little ſtraw or hay very 
ſmall, and mix amongſt it, the loam will 
hold together the better ; and if there 
be a quantity of ſalt added, it will pre- 
vent the clay from dividing in dry wea- 
ther; this compound ſhould be well ſtir- 
red together, and water put to it in the 
manner of making mortar ; after which 
it ſhould be moittened atreſh, and ftirred 
every other day; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that it ſhould not be expoſed 
to the froſts, or to drying winds. Of late 
years, ſome have made ule, of another 
compoſition for grafting, which they 
have found to' anſwer the intention of 
keeping out the air, better than the clay 
juſt preſcribed. This is compoſed of 
turpentine, bees-wax, and roſin, melted 
together, which when of a proper con- 
ſiltence, may be put on the ſtock round 
the graft, in the ſame manner as the clay 
is utually applied; and tho' it be not 
above a quarter of an inch thick, yet it 
will keep out the air more effectually 
than the clay ; and as cold will harden 


it, 
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it, there is no danger of its being hurt 


chiſcontinuance was occalioned by the ill 
 Kaccefs with which it has been attended, 
rom the cions being frequently blown 
out by ſtrong winds, after they had 
made large ſhoots ; which has ſometimes 
happened after they have had five or ſix 
years growth; fo that whenever this me- 
thod is practiſed, there ſhould be ſtakes 
faſtened to ſupport the cions, till they 
bave almoſt covered the ſtock. This 
method of grafting is generally perform- 
ed about the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April. 
Gieft-GRAFTING, allo termed ſtock or flit- 
grafting, 1s practiſed upon ſtocks or trees 
of a ſmaller ſize, from an inch to two 
inches or more in diameter, and may be 
uſed with ſucceſs where the rind of the 
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thicker than the other; and in pu 


may be equal and join together exadly; 
then there ſhould be a ligature of bals to 
faſten the cjon, fo as that it may not be 
eafily diſplaced ; and afterwards clay it 
over, as in the former methods. 


Root-GRAFTING, conſiſts in grafting 2 


fine fruitful branch upon a root, The 
manner of performing it, is to take a 
graft of the tree you defign to propa- 
gate, and a ſmall piece of the root ot 
another tree of the ſame kind, or ver 

near it, or pieces of roots cut from och 
tree as you tranſplant, and whip-graft 
them, binding them well together. This 
tree may be planted where you would 
have it ſtand, for the piece of root will 
draw ſap and feed the graft, as the ſtock 
does in the other methods. 


by froſt, which is very apt to caule the the cion into the (lit of the Rock, — Gn 
clay to clave and ſometimes fall off; care muſt be taken to join the rind of the f 
and when the heat of ſummer comes on, cion to that of the ftock ; for if theſe do 
this mixture will melt and fall off with- not unite, the grafts will not ſucceed ; ( 
out any trouble ; but you mult be care- when this method of grafting is uſed to 
ful not to apply it too hot, leſt you in- ſtocks which are not ſtrong, it will be | 
jure the gratt. proper to make a ligature ot bals to pre- 
here are ſeveral ways of grafting, the” vent the flit of the ſtock from opening; 
principal of which are the following. then the whole ſhould be clayed over, to G 
GRAFTING 27: the rind, alſo called crown- prevent the air from penctrating the lit, 
grafting, and fhoulder-grafting, is only lo as to deſtroy the grafts ; only leaving 
roper for large trees, where either the two eyes of the cions above the clay for 
Bead or the large branches are cut off ſhooting. 
horizontally, and two or four cions put Whip-GRAFTING, alſo called tongue-graft- G 
m, according to the ſize of the branch or ing, is moſt commonly practiſed of any 
fem: in doing of this the cions are cut by the nurſerymen near London, eſpe- 
fat on one ſide, with a ſhoulder to reſt cially for ſmall Rocks, becauſe the cions 
n the crown of the ſtock ; then the much ſooner cover the ſtocks in this me- G 
rind of the ſtock muſt be raiſed up, to thod than in any other. This is per- 
admit the cion to enter about two inches formed by cutting off the heads of the 
between the wood and the bark of the ftocks ſloping; there muſt then be a 
flock, ſo as the ſhoulder of the cion may notch made in the ſlope toward the up- G 
meet, and cloſely join the crown of the er part downwards, a little more than 
Rock; and after the number of cions Pale an inch deep, to receive tie cion, 
are tulerted, the whole crown of the which muſt be cut with a flope upward, 0 
frock "ſhould be well clayed over, leaving and a part left in this ſlope like a tongue; 
two eyes of the cions uncovered. This which tongue muſt be inſerted into the 0 
method of grafting was formerly much flit made in the flope of the ſtock, tio as 
more in practice than it is at preſent : its that the two rinds of both cion and ſtock ( 


ſtock is not too thick. This method of GRAFTING by approach. See INARCHING, 
grafting is to be performed in the months Eſcutcheon GRAFTING, See the article IN - 
of ry and March ; and in doing OCULATION. 


it, the head of the ſtock or branch muit GRAIES, a market-town of Eſſex, fitu- 


be cut off with a ſlope, and a (lit made 
the contrary way in the top of the ſlope, 
deep enough to receive the cion, which 
ſhould be cut ſloping like a wedge, fo as 
to fit the (lit made in the ſtock, being 
careful to leave that ſide of the wedge 
which is to be placed outward, much 


ated on the river Thames, ſeventeer 
miles eaſt of London. 


GRAIL, the ſame with gradual. See the 


article GRADUAL. 


GRAIN, all forts of corn, as wheat, bar- 


ley, oats, rye, &c, See the articles Cokx, 
WHEAT, Sc. 


GRAIN 
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GRAIN is alſo the name of a ſmall weight, 
the twentieth part of a ſcruple in apo- 
thecaries weight, and the twenty-fourth 
of a penny-weight troy. See the article 
WEIGHT. 3 
A grain- weight of gold-bullion is worth 
two-pence, and that of filver but halt a 
farthing. . 

GRAIN allo denotes the component parti- 
cles of ſtones and metals, the veins of 
wood, &c. Hence crols-grained, or 
againſt the grain, is contrary to the fibres 
of wood, Sc. 0 ; 

GRAINING-BOARD, among curriers, an 
inſtrument called alſo a pummel, uted to 
give a grain to their leather, dee the ar- 
ticle CUERYING., 

GRAMEN, GRass, in botany, See the 
article GRASS: 


GRAMEN JUNCEUM, a name uſed by Mo- 


riſon for a ſpecies of plantain. 
GRAMINEOUS crows, in antiquity, 
the lame with the obſidional one. See 
the article CROWN. 
GRAMINEOUS HERBS, thoſe with narrow 
oblong leaves, without any pedicle. 
GRAMINIFOLIA, a plant called by Lin- 
næus zannichellia. See ZANNICHELLIA. 
GRAMMAR, ppzuptriun, the art of 
jpeaking and writing any language with 
propriety. 
Grammar is uſually divided into four 
parts, orthography, etymology, ſyntax, 
and proſody. See ORTHOGRAPHY, &c, 
Many are of opinion, that grammar 1s 
an art or ſcience antecedent to languages; 
which, according to them, ought to be 
accommodated to theſe original princi- 
ples. But juſt the reverſe of this is true. 
Languages were by no means made tor 
grammar, but that for them. It ſerves 
to teach languages to thoſe whe are ig- 
norant of them; and, therefore, ſhould 
be accommodated to the genius of each 
language in particular. In a philoſo- 
phical view, indeed, there are ſome cir- 


cumſtances indifferently eſſential to them 


all ; but this natural agreement ,is ſo 
much altered by the different cuſtoms of 
various languages, as to be for the moſt 
part utterly unknown. A juſt and ex- 
act method of grammar, therefore, can 
be only that, which, ſuppoſing a lan- 
guage introduced by cuſtom, without at- 
tempting any alteration in it, furniſhes 
certain obſervations called rules, to which 
the methods of ſpeaking uſed in this lan- 
BUage, may be reduced ; and this col- 
ection of rules is what is called gram- 


mar. 
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Grammar, ſays lord Bacon, is of two 
kinds; the one having relation to ſpeak- 
ing, the other to writing: for, as Aril- 
totie well obſerved, words are the figns 
or marks of thoughts, and letters of 
words. See the articles LAR GUACGE, 
LETTER, WORD, Se. 

According to the fame noble author, 
grammar holds the place of a conductor, 
in reſpect of the other ſciences; and 
tho" the office be not noble, it is ex- 
tremely neceſſary ; eſpecially as the ſci- 
ences, in our times, are ckietly deiived 
irom the learned languages. It is of lefs 
ule in maternal languages, than in learn- 
ning the foreign ones; but is moſt of ail 
lerviceable in the dead ones, or ſuch as 
are only preſerved in books. 


Philoſophical Gx Auuak, one propoſed by 


lord Bacon, not upon any analogy which 
w.rds bear to each other, but luch as 
ſhould diligently examine the analogy 
or relation betwixt words and things. 
He diſapproves of too curious an enquiry 
about the impoſition and original etymo- 
logy of names. This he thinks an ele- 
gant, and as it were a waxen ſubject, 
that may be handſome,y wrought and 
twiſted, but is attended with little truth 
and advantage. But, ſays he, it would 
be a noble kind of grammar, if any one, 
well verſed in languages, both the Icarn- 
ed and vulgar, ſhould treat of their va+ 
rious properties ; ſhewing wherein each 
of them excelled, and fell ſhcrt: for 
thus languages might be enriched by 
mutual commerce; and one beautiful 
image of ſpeech, or one grand model of 
language, for juſtly expreſſing the ſenſe 
of mankind, formed, like the Venus of 
Apelles, from the excellencies of ſeveral. 
And thus, at the ſame time, we ſhould 
have ſome conſiderable marks of the ge- 
nius and manners of people and nations, 
from their reſpective languages. See 
farther remarks on this ſubje& in Bacon's 
Doctrine of Delivery, Sect. 7. 


GRAMMAR is alſo uſed for a book contain= 


ing the rules of this art, methodically 
digeſted; of which there are multitudes 
indeed, but few good ones. 


GRAMMAR is likewiſe uſed in a ſynony- 


mous ſenſe with elements, as a geogra- 
phical grammar, Cc. 


GRAM MARIAN, one that is ſxilled in, 


or teaches grammar. | 

Antiently the name grammarian was a 
title of honour, literature, and erudition; 
being given to perſons accounted learned 
in any art or faculty whatever, But it 


is 
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is otherwiſe now, being frequently uſed 
as a term of reproach, to ſignify a dry 
plodding perſon, employed about words 
and phraſes, but inattentive to the true 
beautics of expreſſion and delicacy of ſen- 
timent. The antient grammarians, call- 
ed alſo philologers, mult not be con- 
founded with the grammatifts, whoſe 
ſole buſinets was to teach children the firſt 
elements of language. Varro, Cicero, 
Meſlala, and even Julius Cæſar, thought 
it no diſhonour to be ranked among gram - 
marians, who had many privileges grant- 
ed to them by the roman emperors. 

GRAMMATICAL, in general, ſome- 
thing belonging to grammar, vee the 
article GRAMMAR, 

GRAMMONT, a town of the auſtrian 
Netherlands,” in the province of Flanders, 
ſituated on the river Dender : caſt lon. 
3* gof, and north lat. 50% 55. 

GRAMPOUND, a borough-town of Corn- 
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GRANADA is alſo the moſt ſoutherly of 
Caribbee-iflands, ſituated one hundred and 
fifty miles ſouth- welt of Barbadoes : welt 
lon. 619 30', and north lat. 129 1. 

GRANADIER, a ſoldicr armed with 2 

word, a firelock, a bayonet, and a 
pouch full of hand- granadoes. The 
wear high caps, are generally the talleſt 
and bi iſkeſt fellows, and are always the 
firſt upon all attacks. 
Every battalion of foot has generally a 
company of granadiers belonging ts it, 
or elſe four or five granadiers belong to 
each company of the battalion ; which, 
on occaſion, are drawn out, and form a 
company of themiclves. Theile always 
take the right of the battalion, 

Horje-GRENADIERS, called by the French 
grenaudiers wvolans, or flying-grenadiers, 
are tuch as are mounted on borſeback, 
and fight on foot: their exerciſe is the 
lame with the other grenadicrs. 


the 


wal, thirty-eight miles ſouth-weſt of. GRANADILLA, PAa$$1ON-FLOWER, a 


Launceſton : weſt lon. 5 25, and north 
lat. 50 200. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

GRAM Us, in ichthyology, the engliſh 

name of a fiſh of the dolphin-kind, with 
the ſnout turning upwards, and broad 
ſerrated teeth, See DELPHINUS, 

GRAN, a city of lower Hungary, ſituat- 
ed on the 8 eaſt lon. 18? 40, 
north lat. 48. 

GRANA REGIA and TIGLIA, in the ma- 
teria medica, names by which the purg- 
ing grains or ſeeds of ricinus are called. 
They are violent and dangerous purga- 
tives, preſcribed in the Indies in rheuma- 

tiſms and dropſies; but, whilſt ſafer and 
equally efficacious medicines may be had, 
there 1s no neceſſity to have recourſe to 
theſe. 

GRANADA, a province of Spain, bound- 
ed by Andalufa on the north, by Mur- 
ſia and the Mediterranean on the eaſt, 

by the ſame ſca on the ſouth, and by 
Andaluſia on the weſt. 

GRAN ADA, the capital city of the province 
of Granada, in Spain, ſituated two hun- 
dred miles ſbuth of Madrid: weſt lon, 

3* 40, and north lat. 37 154. 

GRANADA, a province of terra firma, in 
| ſouth America, bounded on the north by 
the provinces of Carthagena and St. Mar- 

tha, on the eaſt by Venezuela, by Po- 
poyan on the ſouth, and by Darien on 
the weſt. 8 

GRANADA, a city of Mexico, in north 
America, ſituated on the fide of the lake 
Nicaragua; welt lon, 899, and north lat, 
11 . x 


plant called by Linnzus paſſiflora. Sce 
the article PASSIFLORA, 

GRANADILLOS, ſome of the Caribbee- 
iſlands, ſituated between the iſland of St. 
Vincent and Granada; but fo inconfider- 
able that no nation has thought them 
worth poſſeſſing. 

GRANADO, a hollow ball or ſhell, of 
iron or other metal, about two inches 
and a half in diameter; which being fili- 
ed with fine powder, is ſet on fire by 
means of a ſmall fuſee faſtened to the 
touch-hole, made of the ſame compoſition 
as that of a bomb: as ſoon as the fre 
enters the ſhell, it burſts into many pieces, 
much to the damage of all that ſtand 
near. See the article Bom, 
Thuanus obſerves, that the firſt time gra- 
nadoes were uſed, was at the fiege of 
Wachtendonck, a town near Gueldres : 
znd that the inventor was an inhabitant 
of Venlo, who, in making an experiment 
thereof, occaſioned two thirds of that city 
to be burnt, the fire being kindled by the 
fall of a granado, 

GRANARY, a building to lay or ſtore 
corn in, eſpecially that deſigned to be 
kept a conſiderable time. 

Sir Henry Wotton adviſes to make it look 
towards the north, as much as may be, 
becauſe that quarter is the cooleſt and 
moſt temperate. Mr. Worlidge obſerves 
that the beſt granarics are built of brick, 
with quarters of timber wrouzht in the 
inſide, to which the boards may be nail- 
ed, with which the inſide of the granary 
muſt be lined fo clole to the bricks, that 

there 
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there may not be any room left for ver- 
mine to ſhelter themſelves. There 8 
be many tories one above another, which 
ſhould be near the one to the other ; be- 
cauſe the ſhallower the corn lies, it is the 
better, and more eaſily turned, 

Same have two granaries, one above the 
other, and fill the upper with wheat, or 
other corn ; the upper one having a {mall 
hole in the floer, by whick the coin falls 
down into the lower one, like the fand in 
an hour-glaſs z which, when it is all 
come down into the 1-wer granary, 13 
carried up again into the upper ane; and 
by this means, is kept continually in mo- 
tion, which is a good preſervative for the 
corn. A large granary, full of ſquare 
wooden pipes, may likewile ſerve to keep 
corn from heating. 


In Kent, when carn is firſt brought into 


granaries, they lay it about half a tout 
thick, turn it twice a week, and once in 
that time ſcreen it, ſor the firſt two 
months; after which they lay it a foot 
thick for two months more, turning it 
once or twice a week, and icreening it 
proportionably according as the weather 
is moiſt or dry, After tive or ſix months 
more, they lay it two feet thick, and turn 
it once a fortnight, ſcreening it once a 
month, as occation requires. After a 
year, they lay it two feet and a halt, or 
three feet thick, and turn it once in three 
weeks or a month, ſcreening it propor- 
tionably. When it has lain two years 
or more, they turn it once in two months, 
and fereen it once a quarter. And in this 
manner they proceed, turning and ſereen- 
ing it at greater or ſmaller intervals, ac- 
cording as they find it in brightneſs, 
hardneſs, and drine's; for the oſtener the 
grain is turned, the better it proves. For 
this purpoſe, an empty ſpace, about a 
yard wide, is left on all ſides of the room, 
and another at ſix feet diſtance through 
the whole area, into which empty ſpaces 
they turn the corn, as often as neceſſary. 
See the article CORN. 
Before the corn is brought into granaries 
it ought to be well cleaned from impuri- 
ties, and thoroughly dried ; for it is ob- 
&rvable, that ſuch corn ſucceeds beſt. 
In many parts of Africa, they preſerve 
corn in deep pits, made in dry ſandy 
reund, or even the ſolid rock : on the 
oor of theſe hey lay a bed of ſtraw, then 
a ſtratum of corn ; after that another 
bed of ſtraw, and then another of corn; 
and. in this manner they proceed till the 
whole is filled up, taking care tplace a 
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layer of ſtraw between the corn and the 
ſides of the pit. 

GRANATE, or GARNET, granatus, in 
natural hiſtory. See GARNET. 

GRAND, a term horrowed from the french, 
of the fame import with great. 

GRAND ASSISE, in law, a writ to deter- 
mine the right of property in a real action. 

GRAND CAPE. See CAPE MAGNUM. 

GRAND DAYS, are thoſe days in the ſeve- 
ral terms, which are ſolemnly kept in 
the imns of court and chancery, vix. 
candlemas-day, aſcenſion · day, St. John 
«the Baptiſt, and All ſaints- day. 

GRAND DISTRESS, a writ that lies in two 
caſes, either when a tenant or defendant 
1s attached, and does not appear: or 
where he bas appeared, if he afterwards 
makes default, in which caſe this proceſs 
lies inſtead of a petit cape ; and thereby 
all the goods and chattels of the defend- 
ant may be diſtrained within the county. 
See the article DisTREss. | 

GRAND JURY, is the jury who find bills 
of indictment before juſtices of peace agd 
gaal- delivery, or of oyer and terminer, 
Sc. againſt any offenders that may be 
tried for the fact. 

GRANDE, a branch of the river Niger, 
in Africa, which diſcharges itſelf into 
the Atlantic ocean, in 15* welt lon. and 
11* north lat. 

GRANDE, is allo a river of Braſil, in the 
province of Del Rey, in ſouth America, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic 
ocean, in 51? weſt lon. and 329 ſouth lat. 

GRANDEE, adelignation given to anoble- 
man of Spain or Portugal. 

The grandees are ſuffered to be covered 
betore the king, who treats them like 

rinces, ſtyling them IIluſtrious, in his 
— and in ſpeaking to them, or of 
them, they are ſtyled Eminences. 

GRANDENTZ, or GRAUDENT2, a city 
of Poland, forty-two miles ſouth of 
Dantzick : eaſt longit. 19®, and north 
lat. 53? 30“. 

GRANDPRE, a town of Champaign, in 
France, thirty miles eaſt of Rheims x 
eaſt lon. 4 56', and north lat. 490 18', 

GRANGE, a houſe or farm, not only fur. 
niſhed with neceſſary places for all man- 
ner of huſbandry, as ſtables for horſes, 
ſtalls for cattle, &c, but where there are 
granaries and barns for corn, hay · loſts, 
&c. And by the grant of a grange, 
ſuch places will pats, without being 
particularly mentioned. 

GRANICUS, a little river near the Hel- 
leſpont, in the leſler Alia, where Alex- 
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ander fought the firſt battle with the forces 


of Darius. 


GRANIFEROUS Pops, among herbaliſts, 


thoſe that bear ſmall feeds like grain. 


GRANITE, granita, in natural hiſtory, 


a diſtin genus of ſtones, compoſed of ſe- 
parate and very large coucretions rudely 
compacted together, of great hardneſs, 


giving fire wit ſteel, not fermenting with 


acids, and ſlowly and impertectly calcin- 
able in a great fire. 

Of this genus there are three ſpecies : 
1. The hard white granite, with black 
ſpots, commonly called moor-ſtone : this 
is a very valuable kind, confitting of a 
beautiful congeries of very variouſly 
conſtructed and differently coloured par- 
ticles, not diffuſed among, or running 
into one another, but — pure and di- 
tin, though firmly adhering to which- 
ever of the others it comes in contact with, 
and forming a very firm maſs: it is much 
uſed in London tor the ſteps of public 
buildings, and on other occaſions where 
great ſtrength and hardnels are required, 
2. The hard red granite, variegated with 
black and white, and common in Egypt 
and Arabia. 43, The pale whitiſh gra- 
nite, variegated with black and yellow. 
This is ſometimes found in ſtrata, but 
more frequently in looſe nodules, and is 
uſed for paving the ſtreets. 


GRANIVOROUS, an appellation given to 


animals which "fced oa corn or ſeeds. 
Theſe are principally of the bird-kind. 


GRANT, in law, a conveyance in writing 


of ſuch things as cannet paſs or be con- 
veyed by word only ; ſuch are rents, re- 
verſions, ſervices, advowions in grols, 
tithes, Ec. 
The perton making ſuch a conveyance is 
called the grantor, and he to whom the 
grant is made, the grantee. 
A grant has uſually the words give and 
grant, &c. which in a deed of what lies 
in grant, will amount either to a gift, 
grant, feoffment, or releaſe, &c. and ac- 
cordingly may be pleaded: though to 
every good grant it is requiſite that there 
be a grantor, or perſon able to give; a 
ntee, capable of the thing granted; 
omething granted, as grantable ; that it 
be done in the manner the law requires; 


and that there be an agreement to, and an 


acceptance of the grant by him to whem 
made, c. a 

When perſons an ſane memoriæ make 
grants, they may be good as to them- 
telves, though voidable by their heirs, 
&c. and notwithſtanding infants and 
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feme coverts are prohibited by law to be 
ntors, yet they may be grantees : 
owever, an infant, when at his full age 
may diſagree to his grant, and the huf. 
band to that made to his wife, All grants 
are expounded according to the tubitance 
of the deed in a reaſonable ſenſe, and 
agreeable to the intent of the parties. In 
caſe a perſon grants a rent · charge out of 
land, and he has then nothing in the ſame, 
admitting he afterwards purchaſes the 
land, nevertheleſs the grant is void. And 
the law does not allow of grants of titles 
only, or imperfect intereſt, or of things 
that are merely future. Likewiſe grants 
may be void on account of uncertainty, 
impoſhbi'ity, being againſt the law, Sc. 


GRANT of the king is good for himſelf and 


his ſucceſſors, though they are not named 
therein: but the king may not gran! 
_ an yasDg in the crown. 

grant tending to a monopoly cannor 
be made by the king, — —— ot 
the intereſt and liberty of the ſubjedt; 
neither can the king make a grant non 
obſtante any ſtatute, made or to be made ; 
for if he does, any ſubſequent ſtatute pro- 
hibiting what is granted will be a revo- 
cation of the grant: yet there may be a 
non obſtante to a former grant made by 
the king, where he has been deceived in 
ſuch grant, as where it contains more 
than what was intended to be granted, cr 
there is any deceit in the confideration, 


&c. by which the firſt grant become: 
yoid, 


GRANT, an antient name for the river 


Cam. See the article Cam. 


GRANTHAM, a borough-town of Lin- 


calnſhire, twenty-two miles fouth of Lin- 
coln. 


It ſends two members to parliament. 


GRANVILLE, a port-town of Norman- 
the 


dy, from whence the noble family of Car- 
teret take the title of earl. 


GRANULATED, ſomething that has un- 


dergone granulation. See the next article. 


GRANULATION, according to Cramer, 


is the reducing metals to ſmall particles, 
in order to promote their fuſion and mix- 
ture with other bodies. 

This is more coarſely done in the wet 
way, by means of running them into 
water through a new broom, or rollin 
them about in a hollow cylinder contrive 
on purpoſe : but the nicer and finer is the 
dry method, by means of a wooden box 
chalked within. Lead is very nicely gra- 
nulated this way, and is to be done in 
the following manner, 


Put 


—_— as. 
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wet 
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Put a quantity of lead into an iron-ladle, 
and melt it ſlowly over a gentle fire ; fo 
foon as it is perfectly liquid, pour it into 
a round wooden box, with a wooden co- 
yer nicely fitted to it ; and let both that 
and the cavity of the box be well rubbed 
over with chalk : ſhut the box immedi- 
ately when the melted lead is in, and 


ſnake it violently, ſo that the metal with - 


in may be agitated forcibly againſt all 
rts of the box. Continue this agita- 
tation till the metal is cold, and on open - 
ing the box, you may find the greateſt 
part of it finely granulated, or commi- 
nuted into very ſmall porous grains. Let 
the chalk that adheres to theſe grains be 
rubbed off, and then fift them, to make 
them of an equal ſize. 
Lead, tin, and braſs are the moſt proper 
metals for this proceſs, ſince theſe, when 
ready to melt, are always extremely brittle, 
ſomewhat like wetted fand. This fort 
of granulation, therefore, cannot be ob- 
tained from ſuch metals as are the more 
tenacious the nearer they come to fulion, 
as gold, filver, Sc. for which reaſon 
theſe can only be granulated the other 
and coarſer way, by means of water. 


GRANULOSE ROOTS, thoſe compoled of 


ſmall knobs, like grains of corn. 


GRANUM, in the materia medica. See 


the article Gx Ax A, ſupra. 


GRAPE, the fruit of the vine, vitis, See 


the article VIx BE. : 

Thoſe kind of grapes which are thin- 
Kinned, grow ſooner ripe than others, 
and will thrive in a temperate climate, 
where the others will not. If it happen 
that grapes are ſtruck with hail at the 


time that they are large and near ripen- 


ing, they never become ripe at all, but 
harden, and io remain. See Wins. 

The beſt ſort of grapes are the white and 
ſweet grapes with a'tender ſkin, and with- 
out ſtones. It is ſaid, that this fruit, 
when ripe, is of an hot and moiſt nature, 
very fattening, refreſhing an ' inflamed 
liver, provoking urine, and good for the 
ſtomach z yet being windy, they ditturb 
the entrails, ſo that they are beſt eaten be- 
fore meals, or elſe with pomegranates, 
and other ſharp fruit: but if for a few 
days they are bung up, they will loſe 
their windineſs, and become better. See 


the article Rars1n, 


The juice of the agreſtz, or unripe wild 

pes, is the omphacinum of the an- 
ents, as their oleum omphacinum was 
the expreſſed oil from the unripe olives. 
See the article AGRESTAS. 
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They uſed to expoſe the grapes to the 


tun for iome days, and then preſs out 
their juice into large vats: and in the 
time of Dioſcorides, they uſed to. let it 
ſtand open in them, expoſed to the tun, 
till moſt of the humidity was exhaled, 
and the remainder inſpiſſated into a rob, a 
form much uted among the antients. 
This is reckoned a cooler, but has no 
place in our preſent pharmacy. 


GRAPHOMETER, a mathematical in- 


ſtrument, otherwiſe called a (emi-circle, 
the uſe of which is to obſerve any angle, 
whoſe vertex is at the center of the inſtru- 
ment in any plane (though it is moſt com- 
monly horizontal, or nearly ſo) and to 
find how many degrees it contains. 
The graphometer is a graduated ſemi- 
circle ABC, made of wood, braſs, or 
the like, and fo fixed on a fulcrum G H, 
by means of a braſs-ball and ſocket, 
that it eaſily turns about, and retains any 
ſituation. It has two fights fixed on its 
diameter A C, and at the center there is 
commonly a magnetical needle and com- 
pals in a box. There is likewiſe a move- 
able ruler, or index E D, with two fights 
P, P; which turns round the center, and 
retains any ſituation given it. See plates 
CXIX. fig. 2. n“ r. and 3. 

To meaſure by this inſtrument any angle 
ACB (ibid. no 3.) in any plane, and 
comprehended between the right lines 
AC and BC, drawn from two points 
A and B, to the place of (tation C. Let 
the graphometer be placed at C, ſup» 
ported by its tulerum ; and let the im- 
moveable lights on the diameter of the 
inſtrument DE, be directed towards the 
point A; and likewiſe while the in- 
ſtrument remains immoveable, let the 


ſights of the ruler FG. which is move 


able about the center C, be directed 
to the point B. Now it is evident, that 
the moveable ruler cuts off an arch DH, 
which is the meaſure of the angle A C B, 
ſought. Moreover, by the ſame method, 
the inclination of DE, or of FG, ma 

be obſerved with the meridian line, which 
is pointed out by the magnetic needle in- 
cloſed in the box, and moveable about 


the center of the inſtrument. 
GRAPTOLITHUS, in natural-hiftory, a 


name given by Linnaus to à kind of 
ſtone, reſembling a geographical map, 


found in Scandinavia. 


GRAPNELS, a ſort of anchors with four 


flooks, ſerving for boats to ride by. 
There is alſo a kind called fire and chain» 
grapnels, made with ſour barbed claws 

9D» inſtead 


in order for boarding them. 
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inſtead of flooks, and uſed to catch hold 
of the enemies rigging, or any other part, 
See plate 
CXXI. fig. 1. | 


. GRASS, gramen, in botany, Cc. a name 


given to ſeveral diſtinct plants, as the 
agroftis or couch graſs, the briza or 
quacking-grals, c. Under the term 
graſs are alſo comprehended all manner of 
herbaceous plants ſerving for the foo of 
cattle, as clover, rye-graſs, Sc. 

The belt ſeaſon for ſowing grats-ſeerl is 
the latter end of Auguſt = the begin- 
ning of September, that the graſs may be 
well rootcd before the froſt ſets in, which 
is apt to turn the plants out of the ground 
when not well rooted. This feed ſhould 
be ſown in moiſt weather, or when there 
is a proſpect of ſhowers ; but where this 
cannot be performed in autumn, the leeds 
may be ſown in the ſpring, abaut the }at- 
ter end of March, if the ſeaſon proves ſa- 
vourable. 

Some people mix clover and rye-grals {eels 
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together, allowing ten pounds of clover 


and one buſhel of rye graſs to an acre 
' but this is only to be done where the land 


is deſigned to remain but three or four 


ears in paſture, becauſe neither of thele - 


inds are of long duration; fo that where 
the land is deligned to be laid down for 


many years, it will be proper to fow with _ 


the graſs-ſeeds ſome white trefoil, or 
dutch clover, which is an abiding. plant, 
and ſpreads cloſe to the ſurface of the 

ound, ſending forth roots at every 


joint, and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any, 


and is the ſweeteſt food for cattle : fix or 


— 


eight pounds of this ſeed ſhould always 


be ſown upon each acre. 
The land on which 


eld to be ſown, ſhould be well plowed, 
and cleared from the roots of noxious 


> 


- be a good manure for it. 


weeds, ſuch as couch - graſs, fern, ruſhes, 
heath, gorſe, broom, reſt-harrow, Sc. 


ral>-ſeed is intend- - 


Which if left in the ground, will ſoon get 
the better of the graſs, and over-run the 
land. Therefore, where any of theſe weeds 


; abound, it will be a good method to plow . 
up the ſurface in April, and let it lie tome 


time to dry; then lay it in ſmall hcaps,. 


and burn it: the aſhes ſo produced will 
But where 


-.» couch-gralk, fern, or reſt- harrow grow . 


thick, and their roots run far under- 


ground, the land ſhould be plowed to 


or three times pretty deep in dry wea- 


ther, and the roots carefully harrowed off 


aſier each plowing, which is the moſt cer - 


* 


- Gin method. of deſtroying them. 


- 3 
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Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of the 
ground ſhould be made level and fine. 
otherwiſe the ſeed will be buried un. 
equally, The quantity of graſs-ſeed for 
an acre of land is uſually three buſhels, it 
the ſeed be clean; otherwiſe a much 
greater quantity muſt be allowed : when 
the feed is fown it mult be gently harrow. 
ed in, and the ground rolled with x 
wooden roller, which will make the fur. 


face even, and prevent the ſeeds bein 


blown in patches. If, when the graig 
comes up, there ſhould be any bare jpots 
where the ſeed has not grown, they ma 
be ſown again, and the ground rolled, 
which will fix the ſeeds, _ the firſt kind- 
ly ſhowers will bring up the. grals. 

It any thiſtles, ragwort, or ſuch other 
troubleſome weeds in the following (prin, 
come up among the graſs, they ſhould be 
careſully cut up with a ſpaddle before 
they grow too large; and this ſhould 
be repeated two or three times in the 
fummer, which will effectually deſtroy 
them. 

As to graſs plats and green walks, they 
are made, for the moſt part, not by ſow- 
ing graſs-ſeed, but by laying turts : and 
indeed the turfs from a fine common or 
down, are much preferable to ſown graſs: 
but if walks or plats are to be made by 
ſowing, the beſt way is to procure the 
jeed from thoſe paſtures where the graſs 
is naturally fine and clear, or elſe the 
trouble of keeping it from ſpiry or benty 
graſs will be very great, and it wil ſcarce 
ever look handſome. | 

In order to fow graſs-walks, the ground 
mult be firſt dug; and when it has been 


. fiſt dreſſed and laid even, it muſt be very 


carefully raked over, and all the clods 
and ſtones taken off, and then covered 
over an inch thick with good mould. 
This being done, the ſeed is to be ſown 
pretty thick, that it-may come up cloſe 
and ſhort; it muſt then be raked over 
again, to cover the ſeed, that if the wea- 
ther ſhould happen to be windy, it may 
not be blown away. It ought allo to be 
obſerved, that where graſs is ſown in 
gardens, either for lawns or walks, there 
ſhould always be a-good quantity of the 
white trefoil or dutch clover ſown with 
it; for this will make a fine turf much 
ſooner than any other ſown graſs, and 
will continue a better verdure than any 
other of the graſs-tribe. 


In order to keep grafs-plats or walks 
. handſome, and in good order, you may 


fow in avtwun.f1eſb ſeed over any jon 
[4 
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that are not well filled, or where the 
als is dead: but nothing improves graſs 
ſo much, as mowing and conſtant roll- 
ing. : 
When turf is laid in gardens, it is a ge- 
neral practice to cover the ſurface of the 
ground under the turf, either with ſand 
or very poor earth: the deſign of this is 
to keep the graſs fine, by preventing its 
growing too rank. This is proper enough 
for very rich ground, but it is not fo 
for ſuch land as is but middling, or poor; 
for when this is practiſed in ſuch places, 
the graſs will ſoon wear out and decay 


in patches. 

When turf is taken from a common or 

down, ſuch ought to be choſen as is free 

from weeds : and when it is deſigned to 

remain for years without renewing, a 

dreſſing ſhould be laid upon it every other 

year, either of very rotten dung, aſhes, 

or, where it can be eaſily procured, very 

rotten tan; but theſe dreſſings ſhould he 

hid on early in the winter, that the rain 

may waſh them into the ground, other- 

wiſe they will occaſion the graſs to burn, 
when the warmth of the ſummer begins. 
Where grals is ſo dreſſed, and kept well 
rolled and mowed, it may he kept very 
beautiful for many years; but where it 
is not drefſed, or fed with ſheep, it will 
rarely continue handſome more than eight 
or ten years. 

GRASSHOPPER, in zoology, a ſpecies 
of gryllus, frequent in paſtures. See the 
article GRYLLUS., 

Theſe inſeRs ſometimes infeſt particular 


places in prodigious ſwarms, and eat upthe 


whole fruits of the earth, like the devour- 
ing locuſts. See the article LocusT. 

GRATIAS A tos, a cape or promon- 
tory of the province of Honduras, in 
Mexico: weſt lon. $49, north lat. 14* 300. 

GRATINGS, in a ſhip, a kind of lettice- 
work formed of | ledges and battins, the 
ſquare holes of which being three or four 
inches wide, are for the current footing 
of men over hatch-ways, to give air be- 
low, and vert for the imoke in an en- 
gagement. 

GKATIOLA, HEDGEF-HYSSOP, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the diandria-monog ynia 
claſs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and ringent ; its tube is 
longer than the cup, and of an angular 


tc | 
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figure, and the limb is (mall, and diyid- 

J into four parts: the fruit is an ov 
pointed capſule, - compoſed of two valves, 
and containing two cells; in which are 
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included numerous ſmall ſeeds. Some 
erroneouſly confound it with the digitalis, 
or fox-glove. See DIGITAL. is. 

It is good in dropſies, jaundices, and 
other chronic.complaints, taken in infu- 
hon; and though arough and violent me- 
dicine, operating both by vomit and ſtool, 
is reckoned a very powerful one. 

GRATIOSA, one of the Azores-iſland: ; 
welt lon. 29®, and north lat. 39». 

GRATZ, a city of Germany, and capital 
of the dutchy of Stiria, ar- miles 
ſouth of Vienna: eaſt lon. 15 55", and 
north lat. 479 20. ; 25 

GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound, 

which is of a low or deep tune. See the 
article TUNE. ; 
The thicker the cord or ſtring, the more 
grave is the note or tone; and the ſmafſfer, 
the more acute. The gravity of ſounds 
depends on the ſlowneſs of the vibratory 
motions of the chord; and their acute- 
neſs, on its quick vibrations. 

GRAVE, in the italian muſic, denotes a 
very grave and flow motion, ſomewhat 
fatter than adagio, and flower than lar- 

0. 

GRAVE ACCENT, in grammar, ſhews that 
the voice is to 221 its mark is 
wrong printed in the article ACCENT, 
and ſhould ſtand thus. 

GRAVE alſo denotes a tomb, or ſepulchre, 
wherein the dead are buried. Set the 
articles BURIAL, Toms, and StPUuL- 
CHRE, 

GRAVE, in geography, a ſtrong city of the 
Netherlands, in the province of dutch 
Brabant, eight miles ſouth of Nimeguen ; 
eaſt lon. 5® 45”, and north lat. 51 50“. 

GRAVEDO, in medicine, a heavineſs and 
pain in the head, which always accom- 
panies a catarrh. See CATARRH, 

GRAVEL, in natural hiſtory and gar- 

- dening, a congeries of pebbles, which, 
mixed with, a {tiff loam, makes laſting 
and elegant gravel-walks ; an ornament 
peculiar to our gardens, and which gives 
them the advantage over thoſe of other 
nations. 4 
There are many different opinions about 
the choice” of gravel ; ſome are for hav- 
ing it as white as. poſſible, and in ofder 
to make the walks more fo, cauſe them 
to be rolled with ſtone· rollers, whictt are 
often hewn by the maſons fo as to a1 a 
whiteneſs to the walks; but this readers 
them troubleſome to the eyes by theix re- 
flecting too ſtrongly the rays of light; 
this therefore ſhould be avoided, and fuch 
gravel as will tie ſmooth,” and reflect the 

leaſt, 
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leaſt, ſnould be preferred. Again, ſome 
ſcreen the gravel too fine, but this is an 
error; for if it be caſt into a round heap, 
and the great ſtones only are raked off, 
it will be the better. There are many 
kinds of gravel which do not bind, and 
by this means cauſe a continual trouble of 
rolling, to little or no purpoſe; as for 
. fuch, if the gravel be loot or ſandy, you 
ſwould take one load of ftrong loam and 
two of gravel, and fo caſt them well to- 
gether. 8 
he month of March is the propereſt 
time for laying gravel ; for it is not pru- 
dent to do it ſooner, or to lay walks in 
any of the winter-months before that 
time. In making theſe walks, great re- 
gard muſt be had to the level of the 
round, ſo as to lay the walks with ealy 
leſcents toward the low parts of the 
ground, that the wet may be uy drain- 
ed off; but when the ground is level, it 
will be proper to have ſink-ſtones laid by 
the ſides of the walk, and at convenient 
diſtances, to let off the wet; and when 
the ground is naturally dry, the drains 
from the ſink-{tones may be contrived ſo 
as to convey the water into ſeſſpools, 
from which the water will ſoak away 
in a ſhort time : but in wet lands there 
ſhould be 3 drains, to con- 
vey the water off, either into ponds, 
ditches, or the neareſt place proper to re- 
ceive it. 
ome are apt to lay gravel walks too 
round; but this is an error, becauſe they 
are not ſo good to walk upon; and be- 
ſides, it makes them look narrow; one 
inch is enough in a crown of five feet; 
. and it will be ſufficient, if a walk be ten 
feet wide, that it lies two inches higher 
in the middle than it does on each fide : 
if Hfteen feet, three inches; if twenty 
feet, four inches; and fo in propor- 


Lion. : 
For the depth of gravel-walks, fix or 
eight inches may do well enough ; and 
a foot in thickneſs will he ſallczent for 
any; but then there ſhould always be a 
depth of rubbiſh laid under the gravel, 
eſpecially if the ground be wet. 

Some turn up gravel-waiks into ridges in 


December, in order to kill the weeds : 


but this is very wrong, ſince it never an- 


wers the end, and therefore if conſtant- 
ee aſter rain and froſt will 


got effectvally kill the weeds and moſs, 
vou a turn the walks in March, and 
lay. chem down at the fame time. 


In order to deſtroy werms that ſpoil | 
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the beauty of gravel or graſs-walks, ſuns 
recommend the watering them by water 
made very bitter by walnut-tree leaves 
being ſteeped in it: but if in the firſt 
Pine of the walks there be a good bed 
of lime-rubbiſh laid in the bottom, it will 
be the molt effectual method to keep out 


the worms, for they do not care to har- 
bour near lime. 


GRAVEL, in medicine, a tetrible diſtemper 


ariſing from a gritty matter concreting in- 
to ſmall ſtones in the bladder. Sce the 
article STONE. 


GRAVELIN, a port-town of the french 


Netherlands, twelve miles ſouch-weſt of 
Dunkirk. 


GRAVELLING, a misfortune that hap- 


ns to a horſe by travelling, occalioned 
Y gravel-ſtones getting between the hoot 
and the ſhoe, which ſettling at the quick, 
there fetter and fret. It is cured by 
— off the ſhoe, picking out all the 
gravel, and afterwards waſhing and 
cleanſing the part affected; which done. 
ſheep's tallow and bay ſalt melted toge- 
ther, are to be poured hot upon it, and 
the ſhoe ſet on again; and at two or three 
dreſſings it will be healed. 


GRAVELLY LaNDd, or foil, that abound- 


mg with gravel and ſand, which eaſily 
admits of heat and moiſture ; and the 


more ſtony they are, the more barren they 


prove. 

The beſt produce of theſe lands in corn, 
is rye, white-oats, brank-turneps, Cc. 
The natural produce in weeds is quick - 
grals, ſorrel, broom, furze, brakes, heath, 
Sc. The beſt manure is marl, or any 
ſort of clay that will diſſolve with the 
froſt, cow-dung, chalk, mud, and halt. 
rotten ſtraw from dunghills, 


GRAVENEC, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 


many, thirty miles weſt of Ulm. 


GRAVER, in the art of engraving, a tool 


by which all the lines, ſcratches, and 
ſhades are cut in copper, &c. 

Gravers are of three ſorts, round-pointed, 
ſquare pointed, and lozenge. The round 
ate the beſt for ſcratching withal ; the 
ſquare-pointed are for cutting the largeſt 
{trokes ; and the lozenge-pointed ones 
for the moſt fine and delicate ftrokes : 


but a graver of a middle form, between 


the {quare and lozenge-pointed, will make 


the ſtrokes or hatches appear with more 
life and vigour. 


- The manner of making the gravers is as 
follows: provide ſome crois-bow ſteel, and 


procure it to be beaten out into ſmall 
rods, and ſoftened, and then, with a 
goed 
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file, ſhape them as you pleaſe, 

goo being done, heat them red-hot, and 

then immediately dip them in — which 

will render them very hard. In doing 
this obſerve, that if you turn your hand 
never ſo little awry in bene them into 
the ſoap, the graver will be crooked, If 
the graver prove too hard, lay the end of 
jt upon . pra charcoal, till it begin to 
grow yellowiſh, and afterwards dip it in 
tallow (or, as ſome ſay, in water) and 
it will toughen it. Then having ſhar- 
pened the graver upon an oil-ſtone, ſtrike 
the point of it into a piece of hard box- 
wood, to take off the roughneſs about the 
points, which was cauted by whetting it 
upon the ſtone. In the laſt place, touch 
the edge of the graver with a file; if it 
cuts, it is too ſoft, and will not work; 
but if it will not touch it, it is fit for the 
work. If the point of the graver breaks, 
it is a ſign that it is tempered too hard; 
but it will frequently, after a little uſe by 
whetting, come to be well conditioned, 

GRAVESEND, a port town of Kent, ſi- 
tuated on the ſouthern ſhore of the river 
Thames, twenty miles eaſt of London. 

GRAVINA, a city and biſhop's ſee of the 
kingdom of Naples, twenty-ſeven miles 
ſouth- weſt of Barri : eaſt lon. 17, and 
north lat. 419, 

GRAVING, or ExGRavinG. See the 
article ENGRAVING, 

GRAVING, in the ſea-language, is bring- 
ng a ſhip a-ground, and then burning 
off with furze, reed, or broom, all the 
filth and foulneſs that ſticks to her bot- 
tom without-board, in order to pay her 
a- new. 

GRAVITATION, in phyſiology, a ſpe- 
cies of attraction, or the tendency of one 
body towards another, in conſequence of 
its gravity, See ATTRACTION and 
GRAVITY, 

Canſe of GRAVITATION. This indeed is fo 
diftcult to be accounted for, that fir Iſaac 
Newton himlelf is caffious how he does it, 
At the cloſe of his Principia he tells us, 
that he has not hitherto aſhgned the cauſe 
of gravity, which is a power, however, 
that proceeds from a cauſe reaching even 
to the centers of the ſun and planets, with- 
out loſing its virtue, and that acts, not 
according to the particles of the ſurface, 
like a mechanical cauſe, but according to 
the quantity of ſolid matter in bodies; 
its action being every way extended to 

immenſe diſtances, and always decreaſ- 

ing in a duplicate proportion of them. 


The gravity of bodies towards the ſun, 
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ſis; and no ſort of hypotheſes are allow- 


Laws of GRAVITATION are as follows : 
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he further ſays, is compoſed of their 
gravity towards all its particles; and in 
going from the ſun, deereaſes exactiy 
in a duplicate proportion of the di- 
ſtance to the orbit of ſaturn; and 
even the fartheſt aphelia of the co- 
mets, if thoſe aphelia are at reſt. But 
the reaſon of theſe properties of gravity, 
I could never hitherto, ſays fir Tfaac, de- 
duce from phznomena ; and am unwill- 
ing to frame hypotheſes about them : for 
whatever is not deduced from phæno- 
mena, ought to be called an hypothe- 


able in experimental philoſophy, where- 
in propoſitions are deduced from pheno- 
mena, and made general by induction. 
Thus the impenetrability, the mobility, 
the momentum of bodies, the laws of mo- 
tion and gravity, were diſcovered ; and 
it is enough that gravity has a real exiſt- 
ence, and acts according to ſuch laws as 
we have delivered, and that it ſuffices to 
produce all the motions of the celeſtial 
bodies, and of our ſea. See the articles 
PLANET, Moon, Ce. 


1. It is common to all bodies, and mu- 
tual between them. 2. It is proportional 
to the quantity of matter in bodies. 4. 
It is exerted every way from the center 
of the attracting body in right-lined di- 
rections. 4. It decreaſes as the ſquares 
of the diſtances increaſe: thus, if a bo- 
dy at A (plate CXIX. fig. 3.) on the 
earth's ſurface, diſtant one ſemidia- 
meter from the center C, weighs 36.00 
pounds, it will, at the diftance of 2, 3, 
4 5, 6, ſemidiameters, weigh 9. oo, 4,09, 
2.25, 1.45, 1.00 pounds, which num- 
bers decreaſe as the ſquares of the di- 
ſtances increaſe. The truth of this pro- 
polition is not to be had from experi- 
ments; the utmoſt diſtance we convey 
bodies to, from the ſurface of the earth, 
bearing no proportion to their diſtance 
from its center, but is ſufficiently clear 
from the motions obſerved by the heaven- 
ly bodies. See the articles CENTRAL 
FORCES, COPERNICAN SYSTEM, @c. 
Hence we learn, that all bodies have 
gravity. or are heavy, and that there is'no 
uch thing as abſolute levity in nature : 
and by the ſecond law, the gravitation of 
all bodies is proportional to the quanti- 
oor matter they contain : and henee, 
nce bodies of equal bulk ars found to 
have unequal quantities of matter, it 
evidently follows, that a vacuum, or ſo- 
lid void of matter, muſt neceſſarily exiſt, 
and 
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- and that an abſolute plenum is a doctrine 
,unphilotophical, and equally falſe and 
abſurd. See Vacuumand DENSITY. 


Alto from the third law it follows, that 


all bodies deſcending freely by their gra- 


vity, tend towards the earth in right lines 


perpendicular to its ſurface, and with 


ual velocities, abating for the reſiſtance 


of the air; as is evident from the ſecond 


law above. See the article DESCENT. 

Again, fince the gravitation is always as 
the. quantity of matter, and inverſely as 
the ſquare of the diſtance, it follows that 
were the internal parts of the earth a per- 
fe&t void, or hollow concavity, a body 
placed any where therein, would be ab- 
tolutely light, or void of gravity : but 
ſuppoſing the earth a ſolid body through- 
out, the gravitation from the ſurface to 
the center will decreaſe with the diſtance, 


or it will be directly proportional to the 


_ diſtance from the center. 


Gravitation being fou d by many experi- 
ments and obſervations to affect all the 


matter of bodies equally, we have hence 
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more reaſon, fays Mr. Maclaurin, to 
conclude its univerſality, fince it appears 
to be a power that acts not only at the 
ſurfaces of bodies, and on ſuch bodies as 
are removed at a diſtance from them, but 
to penetrate into their ſubſtances, and in- 
to that of all other bodies, even to their 
centers, to affect their internal parts with 
the ſame force as the external, to be ob- 
ſtructed in its action by no intervenin 
body or obſtacle, and to admit of no kind 
of variation in the ſame matter, but 
from its different diſtances only from that 
to which it gravitates. 
This action of gravity on bodies ariſes 
from its action on their parts, and is the 
aggregate of theſe actions; fo the gravi- 
tation of bodies muſt ariſe from the gra- 
vity of all their particles towards each 
other. The weight of a body towards 
the earth, ariſes from the gravity of the 
parts ot that body: the gravity of a moun- 
tain towards the earth, ariſes from the 
gravitation of all the parts of the moun- 
rain towards it ; the gravitation of the 
northern bemiſphere towards the ſouthern, 
ariſes from the gravitation of all its parts 
towards it; and if we ſuppoſe the earth 
divided into two unequal ſegments, the 
ravitation of thegreater towards the 
feler, ariſes from the gravitation of all 
the parts of the greater towards the leſſ r. 
In the ſame mapner the gravity of the 
whole earth, one particle being excepted, 


toward that particle muſt arie from the 


quantity of gravitation of all the other 
particles of the earth towards that paiticle 
Every particle, therefore, of the earth 
gravitates towards every other particle ; 
and for the ſame reaſon every particle in 
the ſolar ſyſtem gravitates towards eve 
other particle in it. 
Center of GRAVITATION, See Ckx TER 
Line of GRAVITATION. See Line, 
Plane of GRAVITATION. See PLaxe, 
GRAVITY, in phyſiology, the natural 
tendency of bodies towards a center. Sce 
the article GRAVITAT1ON. 
From the two following obſervations we 
not only learn that gravity is univerſal 
and _—_— from all matter; but that it 
is an active principle, and the moſt gene- 
ral for conſerving and recruiting motion. 
Gravity, ſays Dr. Deſaguliers, may be 
looked upon as a property of matter, 
which, though not eſſential, is yet uni- 
verſal, and in one ſenſe inſeparable trum 
it; that is, all parcels of matter, how- 
ever modified, or all bodies, have a gravi- 
tation or attraction towards one another, 
as well in reſpect of the heavenly as ot 
the terreſtrial bodies, The tendency of 
heavy bodies towards the center of the 
earth, being owing to the tame cauſe that 
makes the ſun and planets tend towards 
one another, 
The vit inertiæ, ſays fir Iſaac Newton, 
is a paſſive principle by which moſt bo- 
dies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, re- 
ceive motion in proportion to the force 
impreſſing it, and reſiſt as much as 
they are reſiſted. By this principle alone 
there never could have been any motion 
in the world; ſome other principle was 
neceſſary for putting bodies into motion; 
for, from the various compoſitions of two 
motions, it is certain that there is not al- 
ways the ſame quantity of motion in the 
world, But by reaſon of the tenacity of 
fluids, the attrition of their parts, and 
the weaknels of elaſticity in ſolids, mo- 
tion 1s much more apt to be loſt than 
got, and is always upon the decay. There 
1s therefore a neceſſity of conſerving and 
recruiting it, by active principles; and 
ſuch 1s the cauſe of gravity, by which the 
planets and comets keep their motion in 
their orbs, and bodies acquire great mo- 
tion in falling, &c. 
The tame philoſopher obſerves, that bo- 
dies immerſed in fluids have two kinds of 
gravity, the one abſolute, and the other 
relative. 
Abſolute gravity is the whole force where- 
with a body teuds downwards; for the 
laws 
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Jaws of which, ſce ACCMLFRATION, 
DE3CENT, and GRAVITATION. 
Kelative gravity is the excels of oravity 
whereby a body tens downwa: 4 more 
thaw the fluid which rrounds it. 
By the former kind of thele gravities, 
ſays the laſt mentione, | phijolc * the 
parts of fluids and of all bodics gravi— 
tate in their proper places, and by their 
joint weights conmpe fe the ve eight of the 
whole. For every whole has weight, 
as is evident in vettels filled wich liquids 
and the weight ot the whole being equa] 


to the weight of all the parts, muſt of 


neceſſity be composed of them. But 


bodies, by the latter kind of gravity, do 
not cravitate in their own places ; that 
is, do not, when compared with onez 
another, pregraviate ; but mutually hin— 
dering each others enctervour to deicend, 
they remain in their places as if they 
had no weight. Bodie- in the air, wh h 
do not pregravitate, are thought by he 
vulgai not to be heavy, but thoſe w. ch 
pregravitate they judge to be heavy, fo 
far as the air does not {ſupport them; 0 
that the weight of bodies among the 
vulgar is only the exceis of their veal 
weight above that of the air. And there- 
tore they call thole things light which, 
being lels heavy than tie air, and yickd- 
ing to 158 greater gravity, mount up- 
wards. But thee bodies are only com- 
parative!y light, not really ſo: for they 
will delcend in vacuo. Thus bodies, 
which oy reaton of their greater or leis 
gravity deſcend or aſcend in water, are 
but com; paratively and apparently heavy 
O1 Boks. anc their comparntive and ap- 
arent levity is the excels or detect where - 
by their real gravity either exceeds or 
falls ſhort of the rav! ity of water. But 
whatever bodies ncither deſcend by pie- 
gravitating, nor atcend by vielding to 
one that pregravitares, though they fill 
by their real weignts mcreale the weight 
of the whole, yet comparatively, a: id in 
a popular nie, taey do not weigh in 
water. itience, 
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Sheciic GRAvir x, called alſo relative, 


comparative, and apparent gravity, is 
that by which one body 1s ſaid to be 
heavier or lighter than another of a dit- 
ferent kind: thus lead is ſaid to be 
{pecitically heavier than cork, becaule, 
luppoſing an equal bulk of each, the one 
would be heavier than the other. 

From hence it follows, that a body ſpe- 
erfically heavier than another, is allo 


more dente; that 15, contains a greater 
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quantity of matter under the ſame bulk, 
becaule bodies weigh in proportion to 
the quantity of matter they conta; n. 
It a solid be immerſed in a fluid of the 
fame tpecific gravity with ittelt, it will 
remain luſpended therein in whatever 
part of the fluid it is put; but if the 
body is ipecifically heavier than the fluid, 
it will ſubſide to the bottom. Or the 
contrary, it the body is peciſic ally li hrer 
than the fluid, it will riſe to the top. 
— body being laid on the lurlace of a 
ut d F xecigcally he: wier than it. vil links 
in it, till the immerſed part takes up the 
quantity of fluid, whoſe weight is equal 
to that of the whole body ; and a body 
{1{pen Jed in a fluid ſpecificaily lighter 
than itſelf, loſes a put of its weight 
equal io that of a quanzity of the fluid of 
the ſame hulk. See the article FLU1D, 
For the method ot finding the various 
comparative or {pecific gravities of fluids 
and ſolid bodics to the laſt degree of ac- 
curacy, ice the articles HYDROSTATI- 
CAL BALLANCE, and HYDROMET#R., 
We ſhall here ſubjoin a table of the 
ſpecific gravities ot metals, minerals, 
ores, tones, foflilz, animal ſubſtances, 
vegetable ful bliances, miiceilaneous ſub- 
ſtances, and fluids, conſidering rain» 
water as 1,000. 


A Table of Specific GRAVITIES 
1. Of Metals. 


Fine, or pure goid =_ 19,540 
Gold of a guinea of George IL. 17,150 
Gold of a moidore — 17,140 
Silver fine or pure — 11,098 
S wer ot a ſhilling of George II. 10,000 
Lead — — 1 
Copper — — 9,000 
Brais caſt — 7,859 
wrought — 8, 00 
— tempered — 7,704 
01 — — 
Ti in — -_ 2,550 
2. Of mineral Ores, &c. 
Copper ore — 3775 
Lead ore _ 6,800 
Biſinuth — 975700 
Turbich mineral — 8,325 
Antimony from Germany 4,000 
from Hungary 4700 
Tn. — 7,005 
» Of Stones 0 Foſics, Se. 
11 ar diamond * 35500 
A pleudo-topaz = 2,672 
hyacinth — 2,031 
jaſper _ 2,666 
A bohemian granate, _ 49399 
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A ſwediſh granate 


ſtone 


A cornelian 
An engliſh agate 
A turcois ſtone 

Sardachates 
A golden marcaſite 
Rock cry ſtal 
Iceland cryſtal 

Lapis nephriticus 


Flint 


lazuli 


hexmatites 
calaminaris 
judaicus 


manati 


amianthus or aſbeſtos, from 


Wales 
Ditto from Italy 
Glaſs of the common ſort 


Black italian marble - 
White italian ditto 
A fine marble 
Another ditto from Italy 
A pellucid pebble 
A ſelenitis 
Mundic, or gold ſpar 


Kidney ſtone 


Blue ſtone 
Star ſtone 
Hard paving ſtone 


Burford ſtone 


Alabaſter 
Rag ſtone 
Rotten ſtone 
Copperas ſtone 


Chalk 
Slate 


Oil-ſtone 
A hone 
China 
Piece of brown ſtone bottle 
Piece of white ſtone mug 


'Talc 


of Venice 

of Jamaica 
Armenian ble or earth 
Commen ſea coal 


Magnet, or load-ſtone of Fenſyl- 


Van 
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— — 


Piece of ſtonchenge very hard 

Ditto of a ſoſter tort 
Briſtol-!tone 
4. Of An mal Sulſtances. 
Bone of an ox 


Ivory 


— 


J he tip of a rh noceros's Lom 
of an ox- horn 

of a ſtag s horn 
Ealcuius humanus 
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3,978 
2,510 
35290 
2,512 
2,508 
3»595 
4,559 
2,059 
2,720 
2,894 
3405+ 
4350 
$4000 
2,500 
2,270 


2,913 


2,360 


2,066 
25542 
25704 
25707 
2,700 
2,718 
2,041 
2,322 
4430 
35600 
25740 
35450 
2,460 
25049 
1,875 
2,470 
1,900 
&z 309 
2,370 
2,742 
25380 
2,788 
2,270 
1,777 
2,250 
2,657 
2,780 
43,000 
2,727 
1,3<0 


4,888 
2,618 
2,500 
2,510 


1,656 
1,826 
1,242 
1,689 
1,875 
1,700 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Oyſter ſhell 

Murex%- ſhei! 

A cockle-ſhell 
Mother of pearl 
A piece of hard fiſh-ſkin 
A piece of dried fleſh of fiſh 
The quill part of a feather 


8. Of Vegetnble Subflances. 


Dry box-wood 
oak 
elm 


Aſh, ſappy 


Ditto more dry about the heart 
Dry mapple 
fir 


cedar 
walnut tree 
yew 
Beech, meanly dried 
Crab-tree, meanly dried 
Lignum vitæ 
nephriticum 


alocs 


brazilicum 
rhodium 
aſphaltum 
guaiacum 


- Saſſafras wood 


Red wood 

ſantalum wood 
White ditto 
Citrine ditto 
Speckled wood of Virginia 
Maitic wood 


Ebony 


Good wheat of the laſt ycar 


Cork 


White oats 
Blue pezſc 
White peaſe very dry 
Barley of the laſt year 
Nlalt made of the tame 
Field beans very dry 
Wheaten meal united 


Rve meal untifted 


Wor: aſhes 


6. Of Myifeellancous Subflancrs. 
Amver 


occidental 


Sulphur common 


vivum 


Wood petritied 


Borax 


Coral, red 


white 


— 


* 
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Corallachates — -- 2,605 Oil of olives — 0,911 
Cinnabar natural _ 7,300 orange — o, 888 
artificial — 8, 200 c igany — 0,949 
of antimony — 6,044 rotemary — 0,934 
The reputed ſilver ore of Wales 7,464 lalſatras — 1,094 
The metal thence extracted 11,087 ſpikenard — 0,936 
Ceruſe — * 35156 turpentine — - „ 
Tartar crude — 1,849 Spirit of turpentine — 0,374 
emetic — 2,246 wine kc&tified — 0,366 
vitrioli — 2,298 Ethereal ſpirit of wine — 0,732 
Cream of tartar _ — 1,900 Spirit of vitriol — 1,203 
Camphire — == 0,996 amber — - 1,030 
Mercury crude — 13,593 hartſhorn — 1,073 
diſtilled once — 33,570 urine — 1,100 
ſublimed 511 times 14,110 honey =_ - 0,895 
Glaſs of antimony — 55280 nitre — „ 
Vitriol of Dantzick — 1,715 ditto rectified — 1,610 
Engliſh — 1,8 80 ſea · ſalt _ 1,139 
white — 1,900 tartar — — 1,073 
dal gemmæ — 2,143 TinQure of antimony — 0,866 
prunellæ — 2,148 Butter of antimony — 2,470 
polychreſtum — 2,141 Ballam of Tolu — - 0,396 
ammoniacum — 1,453 Lixivium of lalt of tartar - 1,540 
Mirabile Glauberi _ 2,245 Burgundy wine — o, 9 53 
Salt of hartſhorn — 1,496 Canary — — 1,033 
Salt of vitriol — 1,990 Red wine from Pontac - ©,993 
Alum — — 1,714 White-wine vinegar — 1501 
Nitre —— — 1,900 Dittilled vinegar — = 1,030 
Gum arabic _ 1,375 Milk of goats - - 1,009 
tragacanth — 1,333 Cow's milk - - 1,030 
Mrrrh = — 1,250 Urine - „ - 1,030 
Verdigreaſe — 1,714 
Opium _ — 1,363 Since all bodies are ſubject to expand 
Litharge of gol — 6,000 with heat, and be condenſed with cold, 
of lilver — 6,044 it will follow, that the ſpecific gravities 
Bees-wax, yellow — 0,960 c bodies cannot be preciſely the lame in 
white — o, 865 ſummer and winter. This was firſt ob- 
Pitch — _ 1,1 50 ſerved in experiments by M. Homberg, 
Tutty — —— 4•615 and after him, by M. Eiſenſchmid, who 
Honey — 20 1,450 found the abſolute weight ot a cubic 
Rolin — —— 1,100 inch of ſeveral torts of bodies in ſummer 
Craſſamentum of the human blood 1,126 and winter, as in the table below. 
derum of the human blood 1,030 
Piece of petrified bone 1,395 7 dummer. | Winter. 
7. Of Fluids, ' 
Rain water 2 1,000 : og. dr. gr. oa. UF. gr 
Diſtilled water — = 0,993 Brandy 0. 6 354 SIE. 
Well or ſpring- water — 0,999 Diltilled water lo 5 30 8 11 
River-water — - 1,909 Spring-water © $ T1319 3 
Sea-water 4 4 1,030 Kiver- water 0 c $630 2 0 
Aqua fortis 1 1,300 Spirit of nitre fo 6 24 Jo 6 44 
regia 1 1 1,234 lea-ſalt o 5 49 0 5 55 
Oil of vitriol — 1700 | vitriol 3 3 T0 
cloves gilliflowers — 1,034 Oil of vitriol r 
amb & » 0,078 Milk © 5 20j0 5 25 
anniſeed — 0,994 Mercury 7 © 6617 ® 6 
caraway feed . „940 * negar © 3 „ 
linſeed = 0,9 52 Ditto diſtilled | 3 E 
mint — 05975 | 
gE3 GRAYITY, 
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GRAVITY, in muſic, an affection of lound, 
whereby it is denominated deep or low. 
See the article SOUND. 

Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acute- 
neſs, or that affection of ſound whereby 
it is denominated acute or fſhull. See 
the article ACUTE. 

The relation of gravity and acuteneſs is 
the principal thing concerned in muſic; 


the diſtinctneſs and determinatenels of 


which relation gives the ſound the de- 
nomination of harmonical and muſical. 
The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on 
the nature of the ſonorous body itſelt, 
and the particular figure and quantity 
thereof. Though in ſome caſes on the 
part of the body where it is ſtruck. 
Thus, e. g. the ſounds of two bells of 
different metals, of the ſame ſhape and 
dimenſions, being ſtruck in the fame 
place, will differ; and two bel's of the 
lame metal will differ in ſound, if they 
differ in ſhape and magnitude, or be 
ſtruck in different places: ſo in chords, 
all other things being equal, if they 
differ in tenſion, matter, or dimenſion, 
they will always differ in gravity. Thus 
again, the ſound of a piece ot gold is 
much *graver than that of a piece of 
ſilver of te ſame ſhape and dimenſions; 
and in this caſe the tones are, caters 
paribus, proportional to the tpecific gra- 
vities : ſo a ſolid ſphere of braſs, two 
feet diameter, will ound graver than 
another of one foot diameter ; and here 
the ſounds are proportional to the quan- 
tities of the matter, or abſolute weights. 
But it mult be obſerved, that acutencis 
and gravity, as alſo loudneſs and flow- 
neſs, are but relative things. We com- 
menly call a found acute, or loud, in 
reſpect of another which is grave or low 
in reſpect of the former : fo that the 
fame ſound may be acute and grave, as 
alſo loud and low, in ditterent compa- 
riſons. 

The degrees of acuteneſs and gravity 
make the differcnt tones of a voice or 
ſound ; fo we may ſay one found is in 
tune with another, when they are in the 
ſame degree of gravity. 

The immediate cauſe or means of this 
diverſity lies deep. The modern mu- 
ſicians fix it on the different velocitics of 
the vibrations of the ſonorous bodies. 
If two or more ſounds are compared in 
relation of gravity, they are either equal 
or unequal in the degrees of tune : tuch 
as are equal are called uniſons, and the 
unequal conſtitute what we call an in- 
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terval in muſic. See the articles Iigzeny 
avd INTERVAL. I 

A * IHE. 1 8 4 

GRAVY, in ccokery, the juice of dre, 
meat, whether realted, fried or boiled 
Gravy is obtained from beef, mutton 
veal, poultry, and even fiſh. The vravy 
partridges, puilets, and other fowts, ma. 
be gotten by prelling them when FE. 


| 

halt roaſted. The gravy of veal, bee! 

mutton, Sc. is thus obtained: cut this 
in pieces, and putting them into ay 

earthen pot, ſtop it clote by paiting t} 

cover that no ſteam may get out - then 

let it on 2 gentle fire, tor two hours, 
and the gravy wi.l be made. 

A fith gravy for ſoup may be made 

tench or eels, cleaned, and put into a 

kettle with water, fa't, a bunch of tweer! 

herbs, and an onion {tuck with clove 

let theſe boil for an hour and half; and 

ſtraining off the liquor, thro' a clean innen 

cloth, add to it the peelings of mug 

or muithrooms themlelves cut mall: bel 

thele together, and ſtrain the liquor inte 
a ſtew- pan, upon fried flour, and a litt!c 
lemon juice, This may ſerve for a toun- 
dation to all fiſh-ſoups, and will keep 
good for tome time. 

GRAY, cr GREY, in the manege, Cc. 
See the article GREY. 

GRAY, in zoology, an animal known 
among authors, by the name meles. dee 
the article Mrs. 

GRAY, in ornithology, a ſpecies of duck, 
called alto gadwal. ve the articles Duck 
and Gapwal.. 

GRAY, in geography, a city of Franche 
Compts, in France, twenty two mi! 
north wilt of Bcfarcon ; caſt long 
32, north lat. 4.7” 300. E 

GRAYLING, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
coregonus, with the upper jaw lonec!t, 
and with twenty-three bones in the back- 
fin. See the article COoKEGONUS. 

GREASE, a ſwelling and gourdineſs of 
the legs of a horſe. 

It the horſe be full of fleſh, the cure & 
to be begun by evacuation, tuch as bl«««- 
ing, purging, Sc. and kee ping his hass 
18 clean as poſſible, by waſhing them 
with warm water ang loup; for nothin l 
promotes the greale more than negligence 
and naſtineis. In general, turning cut 
in the day time, moderate exercite, 3 
large and convenient ſtall, with good 
dreſling, are the beſt remedies; but it 
the greaie be got to a great height, and 
there is a nauieous diſcharge, atter cut 
ting off the hair, and waſhing the heels 


Wit (oa, and water, bathe thei with the 
{ollov*- 
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flowing wound-water, pretty warm, 
twice a day, for three days. 1 uke rock 
alum, and white vitriol, of each two 
ounces; powder them together, and burn 
them in a clean fire ſhovel, till they be- 
come a white calx: then take powdered 
camphire, one ounce z bole aim nic in 
owder, two ounces; river or raum- 
water, two quarts. Make the water 
hot, and Air the other things into it. 
When you uſe it, it ſhould be thaken 
up, and a little of it warmed in à pot, 
and the des waſted with a piece of 
ſpunge or Tag, 5 8 

Gras, MOLTEN, a diftemper incident 

to horſes, in which the fat is melted by 
over hard riding or labour. It may be 
known by the horte's panting at the 
brealt and girting-place, and heaving at 
the Hank, whica will OC cally ſeu!) the 
night you bring him in, or the next 
morning. : 
For the cure, bleed kim in the neck vein, 
to a good proportion; give him dried 
bran, and if he empties hiumielf, a re- 
ſtringent glyſter; but torbear ing him 
any hot drugs. | 

CREASE, with hunters, the fat of a boar, 
or hare 3 but the {ormer has commonly 
the word bevy added to it, and is called 
bevy- greate. 

GREAT, a term of compariſon applied 
to things ot extraordinary quantity or 
quality : thus, we lay, a great city, a 
great genius, Sc. 

GREAT CIRCLES of the ſphere. See the 
article CIRCLE. 

GREAT-CIRACLE SAILING, the manner of 
conducting a ſhip in, or rather pretty 
near the arch ot a great circle, that paſſes 
thro' the zenith of the two places, v2. 
from whence ſhe came, and to which the 
is bound. See the article SAILING. 

GREAT MEN, in law books, hynify the 
lords of parliament, or other pertons of 
note and diſtinction. 

GREAT SEAL, See the article SEAL. 

GREE, in a legal ſenle, is uled for ſatis- 
taétion. 

GREECE, the preſent Rumelia, and the 
antient Hellas, is tituated between 20” 
and 262 eaſt long. and between 30“ and 
and 44? nort! lat. 

It reaches from the Adriatic Sea, eaſt- 

ward, to the Archipelago, and is ge- 

nerally a healthy and fruitful country. 
3REEK, or GRECIAN, any thing belong- 

ing to antient Greece, 

The greek language, as preicrved in the 

writings of the celebrated authors of an- 
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tiggity, as Homer, Heſiod, Demoſthenes, 
Ariſtotle, Plato, Xenophon, Sc. has a 
oreat variety of terms and expreſhons, 
tuitable to the genius and occaſions of a 
polite and learned people, who had a 
taſte for arts and ſciences. In it, proper 
names are ſignificative; which is the 
reaſon that the modern languages borrow 
o many terms from it. When any new 
invention, inſtrument, machine, or the 
like, is diſcovered, recourſe is generally 
had to the greek for a name to it; the 
facility wherewith words are there com- 
pounded, attording ſuch as will be ex- 
preſſive of its ule : ſuch ate barometer, 
hygrometer, microſcope, teleſcope, ther- 
moineter, &c. But of all ſciences, me- 
dicine moſt abounds with ſuch terms, as 
01aphoretic, diagnoſis, diarrhœa, hamor- 
rhage, hydrophobia, phthiſis, atrophy, 
Sc. Beſides the copiouſneſs and fignifican- 
cy of the Greek, wherein it excels mot, 
it not all, other languages, it has af 
three numbers, dig. a ſingular, dual, 
and plural ; allo abundance of tenſes in 
its verb:, which makes a variety in dit- 
courſe, prevents a certain drinefs that 
alwavs accompanies too great an uni- 
formity, and renders that language pe- 
culiarly proper for all Kinds of verſe. 
The ule of the participles of the aortiſt 
and preterit, together with the compound 
words already mentioned, give it a pe- 
cular force and brevity without taking 
any thing from its perſpicuity. 
It is no caty matter to aſſign the preciſe 
dilterence b en the modern and an- 
tient Gree ; which conſiſts in the ter- 
minations of the nouns, pronouns, verhs, 
Sc. not unhke what obtains between 
jJome of the dialects of the Italian or 
Spaniih, There are alſo in the modern 
Greek many new words, not to be met 
with in the antient. We may therefore 
diſtinguiſh three ages of the greek tongue, 
the hrit of which ends at the time when 
Conſtantinople became the capital of the 
roman empire; the ſecond laſted from 
that period to the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople by the Turks; and the third, from 
that time to this, 

GREEK BIBLE, See the article BiBLE. 

GREEK CHURCH, See CHURCH. 

GREEK MONKS and Nuxs, of whatever 
order, conſider St. Batil as their founder 
and common father, and eſteem it the 
higheſt crime to deviate in the leaſt from 
his conſtitutions, There are ſeveral 
beautiful convents with churches, in 
which the monks pertorm divine fervice 
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day and night. Some of the monks are 
ccenobites, or live together, wear the 
ſame habit, eatat the ſame table, and pur- 
ſue the ſame exerciſes and employments ; 
Theſe are of two forts ; the one of the 
grand and angelical habit, being ſuch as 
profeſs to live more righteouſly than the 
reſt; the other of the leſſer habit, who do 
not pretend to lead ſuch ſanctified lives. 


Other monks again are anachorets. Sce 


the article ANACHORET. 


GREEN, one of the original colours, ex- 


cited by the rays of light. See CoLour. 
Artificial greens, however, are rarely 
ſimple colours, but produced by the mix- 
ture of yellow and blue: thus, two 
powders, one blue and the other yellow, 
appear perfectly green when mixed; tho' 
if viewed with a microſcope, the mix- 


ture will be ſeen chequered yellow and 


blue. See VELLOW and BLUE. 

The dyers make divers ſhades, or de- 
grees, of green; all which are firſt dycd 
in blue, and then taken down with 
woad, verdigreaſe, &c. and afterwards 
greened with the weed, there being no 
one ingredient that will dye green alone. 
See the article DYEING, 


GREEN, among painters. Gamboge will 


give five or ſix forts of green with ver- 
digreaſe. But the yellow, which ſome 
prefer before all others, is made of french 
berries z which is either deeper or fainter, 
according as the Jiquor is more or leſs 
ſtained by them. In like manner, a 
yellow, drawn from the roots of the 
barberry or mulberry, will anſwer the 
ſame .purpoſe, being mixed with tranſ- 

arent verdigreaſe. As to verdigreaſe 
itſelf, it . — a fine bluiſh green, 
flows readily in the pencil, and may even 
ſerve . as an ink to write with; but is 
fubje& to decay. Mountain green is u ed 
for a graſs- colour. Verditer is a light 

een, ſeldom uſed but to colour land- 
Lips that ſeem afar off, Sap-green is 
dark and dirty, and therefore never uſed 
but to ſhadow other greens in the dark- 
eſt places. Copper-green 1s an excellent 


' tranſparent and ſhining graſs-green, it 


thickened in the ſun-ſhine, or over a 
gentle fire. It is the moſt uſed of any 
green in waſhing of prints or maps. 


GREEN-CLOTH, a board, or court of juſ- 


tice, held in the compting-houſe of the 
king's houſhold, compoſed of the lord 
ſteward, and officers under him, who fit 
daily. To this court is committed the 
charge and overſiglit of the king's houſe- 
hold in matters of juſtice and govern- 


- © 
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ment, with a power to corre? all of... 
ders, and to maintain the peace of the 
verge, or juriſdiction of the court royal ; 
winch is every way about two hundred 
yards from the laſt gate of the palace 
where his majeſty reſides. 

It takes its name, board of green-cloth 
fron a green cloth ſpread over the board 
where they ſit. 


Without a warrant firſt obtained {rom 


this court, none of the King's ſervant; 
can be arreſted tor debt. 

i. 
cers of the board of green-cloth who ap- 
point the diet of the King and his houte- 
hold, and keep all records, ledgers an 
papers relating thereto z make up bill, 
parcels and debentures for talaries, and 
proviſions and neceſſaries for the otliccr 
of the pantry, buttery, cellar, Cc. 
They ailo wait upon foreign prince; 
when entertained by his majeity, 


IREEN-FINCII, in ornithology, the engl: 


name of the greeniſh fringilla, with the 
wings and tail variegated with yellow. 
See the article FRING1LLA. 

This bird is very frequent with us, and 
is a little larger than the chaffinch. See 
Plate CXVIII. fig. 1. 

There is allo a very beautiful green- finch 
brought from Surinam, with a red-head, 
and a roundiſh yellow ſpot near the joint 
of the wing. See ibid. fig. 2. where 
—— figured nearly of the bigneſs c. 
ife. 


GREEN: HOUSE, or conſerbatory, a houſe 


in a garden contrived for ſheltering and 
prelerving the moſt tender and curious 
exotic plants, which, in our climate, wil 
not bear to be expoſed to the open aur 
during the winter ſeaſon, Theſe are ge- 
nerally large and beautiful ſtructures, 
equal.y ornamental and u{etul. See plate 
CXX. 
The length of theſe houſes, ſays Mr. 
Miller, muſt be proportioned to the 
number of plants they are to contain ; 
but their depth ſhould never be greater 
than their height in the clear; which in 
{mall or middling houles may be ſixteen 
or eighteen feet, and in large ones from 
twenty to twenty-four. The windows 
in front ſhould extend from about one 
foot and a half above the pavement, to 
within the ſame diſtance ot the cieling, 
which will admit of a corniche round the 
building, over the heads of the windows. 
In a (mali green-houſe, the ſaſhes ſhould 
not be leſs than four or five feet broad, 
and in a large one, they ought not to 
excecd 
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exceed ſeven and a half, the ſhutters of 
which ought to fall back clole to the piers 
on the :niide, that when open, they may 
not prevent any of the rays of light from 
reaching the plants. The piers between 
theſe windows, which ſupport the build- 
ing, ſhould be as narrow as poſſible, for 
which reaſon they ſhould either be of 
tone or of well-burnt brick. If they are 
of ſtone, they ought not to exceed two 
feet and a half in front, and ſhould. be 
ſloped off backward to about eighteen 
inches broad, by which means the rays 
of the fun will not be obſtructed by the 
corners of the piers 3; which they would 
be, if they were ſquare : but if they are 
built with brick, it will be proper to 
make them near tkree feet in front, 
otherwiſe, they will be too weak to ſup- 
port the building: theſe ought allo to be 
ſloped off in the manner directed for thoſe 
of ſtone. 
Over the green - houſe there may be rooms 
for drying and preſerving seeds, roots, 
Sc. and behind it, there may be erected 
a houſe for tools and other purpoſes ; 
which will prevent the froſt trom en- 
tering that way; fo that the wall be- 
tween them need not be more than two 
bricks and a half in thickneſs. 


The floor of the green-houſe, which 


ſhould be laid either with marble, com- 
mon ſtone, or broad tiles, muſt be raiſed 
two feet above the ſurface of the ground 
on which the houſe is placed; or if 
the ſituation be moilt, at leaſt three feet; 
and if the whole be arched with low brick 
arches under the floor, it will be of great 
ſervice in preventing the damps riſing in 
winter. Under the floor, about three 
feet from the front, it will be adviicable 
to make a flue of about ten inches in 
width, and two feet deep, to be carried 
the whole length of the hoaſe, which 
may be returned along the back part, and 
the ſmoke be carried up into funnels ad- 
joining to the tool-houſe. The fire-place 
may be contrived at one end of the houſe 
and the door at which the fuel 1s put in, 
as allo the aſh-grate, may be contrived to 
enter into the tool-houſe, and the fuel 
being laid in the fame place, the whole 
will be out of fight. Fires, however, 
mult be very ſparingly uſed in this place: 
not one winter in three or four will re- 
quire them to be lighted, ſince this ought 
never to be done but when the froſt can- 
not well be kept out any other way, and 
when this is the caſe, this expedient may 
fave a whole houſe of plants. Indecd 
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the coldeſt weather cannot make it new 
ceſſary for the green-honle to be ſhut up 
cloſe for a long time together, which 
would be attended with very ill conſe- 
quences ; for as it frequently happens, 
that in continued frofts, we have an hour 
or two of ſun-ſhine in the middle of the 
day, it will be of great ſervice to the 
plants if they are allowed to enjoy its 
rays thro' the glaſſes ; but the window- 
ſhutters ſhould be cloſed again as ſoon as 
it is clouded, The inſide of the houſe 
ſhould either be white-waſhed, or painted 
white; for this colour reflects the ravs 
of light in a greater quantity than any 
other. 

In this green-houſe, there ſhould be truſ- 
ſels, upon which rows of planks ſhould 
be fixed, in order to hold the pots or 
tubs of piants, the foremoſt of which 
ſhould he placed four feet, from the win- 
dow, and the rows behihd ſhould riſe 
gradually from the firit, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the heads of the ſecond row be 
entirely advanced above the firſt, the 
ſtems only being hid by it: and at the 
backfide, there thould be allowed at leaſt 
a ſpace of five feet, for the conveniency 
of watering the plants, and admitting 
a current of air around them: care ſhould 
alſo be taken not to place the plants too 
cloſe to each other, nor ever to place 
euphorbiums, ſedums, torch - thiftles, 
and other tender ſucculent plants, a- 
mongſt oranges, myrtles, and other ever- 
greens, 

To avoid the inconvenience of placing 
plants of very different natures in the 
ſame houſe, it will be very proper to have 
two wings added to the main green-houſe, 
which, it placed in the manner of the 
annexed plan, will greatly add to tho 
beauty of the building, and alſo collect 
a greater ſhare of heat. In this plan the 
green-houſe is tuppoſed exactly to front 
the ſouth, one of the wings to face the 
ſouth-eaſt, and the other the ſouth-weſt : 
fo that from the time of the ſun's firſt 
appearance upon any part of the build- 
ing, until it goes off at night, it will be 
conſtantly reflected from one part to the 
other, and the cold winds will be alſo 
kept off from the tront of the main grecn- 
houte. In the area may be placed many 
of the tender exotic plants, that will bear 
to be expoſed in the fummer feaſon: and 
in the ſpring, before the weather will 
permit the plants to be ſet out, the heds 
and borders of this area may be full of 
anemonies, ranunculules, tulips, Sc. 
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plan of the green-houſe; B B the ground 
plan of the two ſtoves. C CC the ſheds 
behind the green-houſe and ſtoves. DD 
the paſſage of communication between 
the green-houſe and ſtoves, where the 
Rairs are placed which lead to the rooms 
over the green - houſe. EE the ſection of 
the flues in the back of the ſtoves, and 
F is the upright of the green-houſe and 
Koves. 

In the center of this area may be con- 
trived a ſmall baſon for water, which 
will be very convenient for watcring the 
plants; and the two wings of the build- 
ing ſhould be ſo contrived as to maintain 
plants of different degrees of hardineſs, 
which ſhould be effected by the ſitu- 
ation and extent of the fire-place, and 
the manner of conducting the flues. 
Theſe wings being, in the draught an- 
nexed, allowed ſixty feet in length, may 
be divided in the middle by partitions of 
glaſs, with glaſs-doors, and to each of 
theſe there ſhould be a fire-place, with 
flues carried up againſt the back-wall. 
The ſloping glaſſes. of thele houſes ſhould 
be made to ſlide and take off, ſo that they 
may be drawn down more or lets in 
warm weather, to admit air. to the 
plants ; and the upright 2 in front 
may be ſo contrived, as that every other 
may open as doors upon hinges, and the 
alternate glaſſes may be divided into 
two, the upper part of each to be drawa 
down like ſaſhes, to let in the air. 

If there are not ſheds running behind the 
whole length of theſe wings, the walls 
ſhould not be leis than two bricks thick, 
and the back part having ſloping rooſs 
covered with ties or Tates, ſhould be 
lined with reeds, c. under the covering, 
in order to keep out the cold, 


GREENLAND, or GREENLAND, ex- 


tends from the meridian of London ro 
go? welt long. and from Co“ to 80 
north lat. 

'The Danes have ſome colonies here, and 
pretend to the property of the whole, 
However, the Dutch make very free with 
the fiſhery on this coa!t, notwithſtanding 
the repreſentations, and even menaces 
of tie Danes on that head. 


Eofl GREENLAND, or GROENLAND. See 


the article GROENLAND. » 
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GREEN WICHL, a tovra of Kent, ſituated 


on the ſouthern fo. of the Thames, 
five Miles caſt of Lenden; icmnalrk- 
v 
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In the annexed plate A, is the ground 


See the article 
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able for its royal and maznificegs 
holpital, erected for decayed or ditabled 
ſcamen, who have ſerved their country - 
and for its palace, and moſt delightful 
park. See the article HosyrT AI. 
On the top of a ſteep hill in the park 
ſtands the royal obſervatory, built be 
Charles II. and furniſhed with all man. 
ner of inſtruments ſor aſtronomical ob. 
ſervations, and a deep dry well for ob. 
ſerving the ſtars by day. 
REGARLOUS, among zoologills, a term 
applicd to ſuch animals as do not live 
lolitary, but in herds, flocks, or covers, 
GREGORIAN CALENDAR, that which 
ſnews the new and full moon, with tt 
time of Eaſter, and the movcable call; 
depending thereon, by means of epaG« 
diſpoſed thro' the ſeveral months of the 
gregoriau year, Sce CALENDAR and 
EPACT. 
GREGORIAN CHANT. See Cuatt, 
GREGORIAN EPOCH, the epocha, or time 
whence the gregorian calendar or cem. 
putation took place. The year 1754 
the 172 year of that epocha. 
GREGORIAN YEAR, the Julian ycar cor- 
rected, or modelied, in tuch a manner as 
that three ſecular years, which in the 
Julian account. are biſſextile, are here 
common years, and only every fourth 
ſecular year is made a biſſextile year. See 
the articles B1SSEX TILE and YEaR, 
The Julian computation is more than 
the ſolar year by eleven minutes, which 
- in one” — and thirty-one years 
amounts to a whole day. By this calcu- 
lation, the vernal equinox was antici- 
pated ten days from the time of the ge- 
neral council of Nice, held in the year 
325 of the Chriſtian era, to the time of 
pope Gregory XIII. who therefore cauſed 
ten days to be taken out of the month 
of Od cher, in 15832, to make the egut— 
nox fall on the twenty-nrſt of March, 
as it did at the time bf that council, anc 
to prevent the like variation far the fu— 
ture he odere that three days fhoula 
be abated in every four hundred vears 
by reducing the leap year at the cole of 
each century for t lu ce ſucceſſive centuries 
to common years, and retaining the leap 
year at the cloſe of each fourth century 
only. Sec JULIAN and Equinox. 
J his was at that time eſteeined as exactly 
conformable to the true ſolar year, but 
it is found not to be ſtriftly jult, because 
that in four hundred years it gets one 
hour and twenty minutes, and conlequent- 
I) m 7290 years, A whole day. 
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eateſt part of Europe have lon 

er) £ — ſtyle : bur Great Bri: 
tain retained the ju dan till the year 1752, 
when by a& of parliament this ſtyle was 
adjuſted to the gregorian ; ſince which 
time Sweden, Denmark, and other euro- 

an ſtates, who computed time by the 
julian account, have tollowed this ex- 


= 


ample. 

GRENADIER and GRENADO, See the 
articles GRANADIER and GRANADO. 
GRENOBLE, a city of France, capital of 
Dauphiny, forty-five miles ſouth eaſt of 
Lyons, and thirty - ſix miles ſouth-weſt 
of Chamberry : eaſt long. 5 28', north 

lat. 45* 12. 

GRENOCK, or GREENOCK, a port-town 
of Scotland, near the mouth of the river 
Clyde; being the principal ſtation for 
the herring fiſhery. 

GRESHAM-COLLEGE. See COLLEGE. 

GREVE, in our antient writers, a deno- 
mination of power and authority, ſigni- 
fying as much as comes, and vice comes, 
a ſherift 3 and according to Lambert, it 
is the ſame with reve. See the articles 
CounT and RzvE. 

GREWIA, in botany, a genus of the gy- 
nandria-polyandria claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five petals, of 
the torm of the cup, but leis, and emar- 
ginated at the baſe : the fruit is a qua- 
drangular berry, _—— four cells : 
the ſeeds are few, and of a globoſe figure. 

GREWT, among miners, ſigniſies earth 
of a different colour from the reſt, found 
on the banks of rivers as they are ſearch- 
ing for mines. 

GREY, or GRAY, a mixed colour par- 
taking of the two extremes, black and 
white, See COLOUR. 

To dye a filwer GREY, Take water a ſuf- 
ficient quantity ; of galls bruiſed ſmall, 
two ounces; tartar bruiſed, three oun;es ; 
beil them, and enter twenty yards of ituff 
or cloth, c. Randle and boil an hour 
ard a half; cool it; then put in coppe- 
ras a ſuſſicient quantity; enter your cloth 
2gain at à boiling heat; handle it, boil 
a quarter of an hour, and fo cool; if 
you would have it ſadder, put in more 
copperas. See COLOUR and DYEING. 

To dye alight Gx E v colour. Take water a 
ſutficient quantity; nut-galls bruiſed 
ſmall, four ounces; white tartar bruiſed 
{mall, four ounces; make them boil, 
then enter twenty yards of broal:cloth 

and handle it; boiling an hour and half, 
cool your cloth, and put in copperas on 
ounce and half; enter your Cloth ag2i:'y+ 
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and handle it; boil it a quarter of an' 
hour, and cool it; if you would have 
it ſadder, put in more copperas. | 


To dye a dark GREY. For . pound 
0 


of woollen ware, uſe a quarter of a pound 
of copperas, and a quarter of a pound of 
brown wood, or walnut-tree wood. To 
finiſh it, take two ounces of brown wood, 
and half an ounce of copperas. 

To dye fluff, &c. a lavender GREY, Heat 
a — 2 quantity of clean rain · water in 
a kettle, and for every pound of ſtuff, 
take an ounce of blue lac, beaten ſmall; 
and half an ounce of pounded galls, and 
the ſame quantity of vitriol: Foil them 
together, and put in the ſtuffs ; and boil 
them for half an hour. This dye is pro- 
per for ſlight ware, as ſtockings and 
coarſe ſtuffs, but not for the better ſort. 

To dye filk a good GREY. This you may 
do as in the tawney dye, and after you 
have wrung out, rinſed, and beaten it, 
if it be browned, it becomes a good grey. 
In the manege, they have ſeveral forts of 
greys, as the hranded-grey, which has 
{pots quite black diſperſed here and there; 
they have alſo the dapple-grey, the filver- 
grey, the iron - grey, &c. 

GREY-FLY, an inſect called by authors 
oeſtrum. See the article O£sTRUM. 

GREY-HOUND. See the article HOUND. 

GRICE, a term denoting a young wild 
boar. See the articles Boar and HoG. 

GRIFFON, in heraldry, an imaginary ani- 
mal, feigned by the antients to be half 
eagle and half lion ; by this form they 
intended to give an idea of ſtrength and 
ſwiſtneſs joined together, with an extra- 
ordinary vigilance in guarding the things 
intruſted to its care. Thus the heathen 
naturaliſts perſuaded the ignorant, that 
gold mines were guarded hy theſe etea- 
rures with incredible watchfulneſs and 
reſolution. | 

GRIG, a name given to the leſſer ammo- 
dytæ, or ſand-ells. See AUWMODYTE. 

GRILLADE, in cookery, meat broiled on 
a gridiron. 

GRIMBERG, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, in the province of 'Brabant, 
five miles north of Bruffels : eaſt long. 
4* 15, north lat. 50 65 

GRIMPERG, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of the lower Rhine, and earldom 
of Triers : eaſt long. 6 35, north lat. 


4, 40. ' 

GRIMSBY, = 2 and port- town of 
Lincoluſhire, ſituated at the mouth of the 
Humber: eaſt long. 4, north lat. 53% 34 
It tends two-members to parliament. 


GRINDERS, dentes molares, in anatomy, 
Sc. See TEETH and MOLARES. 

GRINDING, trituratio, the reducing hard 
ſubſtances to fine powders, either by the 
mortar, or by way of levigation upon a 
marble. 

. Grinding has a great ſhare in ſome in- 
ſtances of raiſing or depreſſing the effi- 
cacy of what comes under its manage- 
ment: for in grinding, all thoſe bodies 
whoſe efficacy conſiſts in the peculiar 
ſhape and points of their component par- 
ticles, the more and the finer they are 
broke, the leſs will they operate. Thus 
— calomel be rendered much gentler, 
and made capable of being given in 
much larger quantities, only by long 
rubbing in a glaſs mortar; for the con- 
tinual triture has the ſame effect upon it, 
as repeated ſublimation, which is only 
breaking the ſaline ſpicula more and 
more, until it become almolt plain mer- 
cury. But in reſinous ſubllances, par- 
ticularly purgative ones, as jalap, ſcam- 
mony, Sc. the finer the powder they 
are reduced to, the greater is likely to 

to be their efficacy: for as the ſenſe which 
the ſtomach and bowels have of them is 
nin proportion to their contacts, therefore 
the more the quantity is divided, the far- 
ther will it diffuſe itlelf, and vellicate the 
fibres ; that is, it will work the more. 
GRINDING is alſo the rubbing or the wear- 
ing off the irregular or otherwite redun- 
dant parts of the ſurface of a body, and 
reducing it to the deſtined figure, whe- 
ther that be flat, concave, or the like. 

Method of GRINDING optic glaſſes, Mr. 
Huygens dire&ts, in general, to make 
the breadth of the concave tool, plate, 
diſh, or form, in which an obje&-glals 

muſt be ground, almoſt three times the 
breadth of the glals. Though mn ano- 
ther place he ſpeaks of grinding a glaſs 
whoſe focal diſtance was 200 feet, and 
breadth 8+ inches, in a plate only fifteen 
inches broad. But for 2 and 
others of leſſer ſpheres, the tools muſt 
be broader in proportion to the breadth 
of theſe glaſſes, to afford room enough 
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Mr. Huygens made his tools of copper, 
or of «alt braſs, which, for fear they 
ſhould change their figure by bending, 


he found oy experience, that a tool four- 
teen inches broad, and half an inch thick, 


hen the tool was ſtrongly cemented 
* 
wv — 5 
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for the motion of the hand in polithing. - 


can hardly be caſt too thick: however, 


vat ſtrong enough for the forming glaſſes. 
to a Iphere of thirty - ſix feet diameter; 


upon a cylindrical ſtone an inch thick 
with hard cement ma itch and 
aſhes. | fe of pitch and 
In order to make moulds for caftin 
ſuch tools as are pretty much concave 
he direfts, that wooden patterns ſhould 
be turned in a lathe, a little thicker and 
broader than the tools themſelves; but 
for tools that belong to ſpheres 5 
twenty or thirty feet diameter, he ſays it 
is ſufficient to make uſe of flat boards 
turned circular to the breadth and thick. 
neſs required. When the plates are caſt 
they mult be turned in a lathe exaRtly 
to the concavity required; and for this 
purpoſe it is requiſite to make a coupte 
of braſs-gages in the manner following, 
according to the directions of Mr, Moly. 
neux. 

Take a wooden pole, a little longer than 
the radius of the ſpherical ſurface of the 
glaſs to be formed; and through the 
ends of it ſtrike two ſmall (teel points, 
at a diſtance from each other equal to 
the radius of the ſphere intended ; and 
by one of the points hang up the pole 
againſt a wall, fo that this upper point 
may have a.circular motion in a 1 
focket made of braſs or iron, fixt firmly 
to the wall. Then take two equal plate; 


of brals or copper, well hammered and 


ſmoothed, whoſe length is ſomewhat 
more than the breadth of the tool of calt 
braſs, whoſe thickneſs may be about 
a tenth or a twelfth of an inch, and whoſe 
breadth may be two or three inches, 
Then having faſtened theſe plates flat 
againſt the wall in a horizontal poſition, 
with the moveable point in the pole, 
ſtrike a true arch upon each of them. 
'Then file away the braſs on one fide ex- 
actly to the arch ſtruck, ſo as to make 
one of the braſs edges convex, and the 
other concave ; and to make the arches 
correſpond more exactly, fix one of the 
plates flat upon a table, and grind the 
other againſt it with emery. Theſe are 
the gages to be made ule of in turning 
the braſs tools exactly to the ſphere ic. 
quired, 
But if the radius of the ſphere he very 
great, Mr. Huygens directs the gages to 
be made as follows. Imagine the line 
AE, (plate CXIX. fig. 4. n* 1.) drawn 
upon the braſs plate to be the tangent ot 
the required arch AFB, whoſe radius, 
for example, is 36 feet, and diameter 72. 
From A. ſet off the parts AE, EE, &c. 
ſeverally equal to an inch, and let them 
be continued a little beyond half the 
breadth 
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breadth of the tool required: then as 72 
s feet, or $64 inches is to 1 inch, 10 let 1 
inch be to a fourth number : this will 
te the number of decimal parts of -an 
inch in the firſt line EF, reckoning 
from A. Multiply this fourth number 


by 4, 9, 16, 25, Sc. the 
ſquares of 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. and the ſeve- 
ral products will be the number of parts 
contained in the zd, 3d, 4th, 5th, EF 
reſpectively. But becauſe theſe numbers 
of parts are too ſmall to be taken from a 
al by a pair of compaſles, ſubſtract 
them ſeverally from one inch, repreſented 
by the lines EG, and the remainders he- 
ing taken from a ſcale of an inch divided 
into decimal parts, and transferred by 
the compaſſes from G to F, will deter- 
mine the points F, F, Sc. of the arch 
required. And the ſame being done on 
the other ſide of the line AD, the braſs 
plates mult be filed — exactly to the 
points of this arch, and poliſhed as be- 
tore. 

Mr. Huygens would have his plates or 
tools firſt formed in a turning lathe, and 
then ground together with emery ; that 
is to ſay, the concave and convex tool of 
the ſame ſphere together : but the tools 
of very large ſpheres, he would have 
ground at firſt quite plane, by a ſtone- 
cutter ; and then ground hollow with a 
round flat ftone and emery, to the de- 
lired gage. 

The tools thus ground muſt be poliſhed 
by an incruſtation of pitch and emery, 
and perfected with blue hones. See the 
article POLISHING, 

The glaſs being planed to an equal thick- 
nels, and poliſhed a little by a glaſs 
grinder, and rounded by a grind- ſtone, 
take away the plate with ſeveral ſteel ca- 
vities, and with ſome lifted emery, made 
into a cement, fix on a ſmaller round 
piece of braſs, or rather ſteel, truly flat, 
and turned, about. the bignels of a far- 
thing, but thicker, having firſt made in 
the center thereof, with a triangular ſteel 
punch, a hole about the bigneſs of a 
gooſe-quill, and abont the depth of -*. 
of an inch; and at the very bottom of 
this triangular hole, a little round hole 
muſt he punched ſomewhat deeper, with 
a very ſmall Reel punch. A ſmall ſteel 
point, of about an inch long, mult be 
truly ſhaped and fitted to this trian 

hole, and at the very apex to the Imall 
round deep impreſſion. Nevertheleſs, it 


* muſt not be fitted fo exactly, but that it 


may have the liberty to move a tte to 
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and fro; the apex always continuing te 
pu upon the turface of the round hole 
elow, This ſteel triangular point muſt 
be fixed to the end of a pole; to the other 
end of which another round iron point 
mult be fixed, of about five or ſix inches 
long, to play freely up.and down in a 
round hole in a piece of braſs let into a board 
fixed againſt the ceiling for that purpoſe, 
perpendicularly over the bench and over the 
center of the tool, which mult be ſtrongly 
and truly fixed horizontally thereon, as 
repreſented in plate CXIX. fg. 4. n*z. 
Having theſe — prepared, with ſome 
pots of emery of various fineneſſes, take 
of your rougheſt ſort a ſmall half pugil, 
wetting the lame, and daubing it pretty 
equably on the tool ; then lay on your 
glaſs, and fix up your pole, and continue 
to grind for a quarter of an hour; nct 
preiiing upon the pole, but barely carry- 
ing the glaſs round thereby: then take 
a little quantity of ſome finer emery, and 
work another quarter of an hour there- 
with: then take the like quantity of 
emery ſtill finer, and work for the tame 
time: laſt of all take a leſs quantity of 
ſome of the very fineſt you have, which 


weill be ſufficient for a glaſs of five inches 


diameter, and work therewith for an 
hour and a half; taking away by little 
and little ſome of the emery with a wet 
ſponge. Do not keep it too wet nor too 
dry, but about the conſiſtence of pap : 
for much depends on this. If it be too 
dry, your emery will ſtick, clog, and in- 
corporate, and cut httle or none at all, 
beſides it will ſcratch and cut your glaſs 
irregularly ; and if it is too wet, and too 
much diluted, it will, from the irregular 
ſeparation of its parts, cut in ſome places 
more than others, as in the other caſe. 

But Mr. Huygens tells us, that this me- 


thod of uſing various ſorts of freſh emery 


is not good ; finding by experience, that 
the ſurfaces of large glaſſes are often 
ſcratched, And therefore he favs, that 
it is belt to take a large quantity of the 
firſt and ſecond emery, and ſo work with 
the ſame from the firſt to the laſt, taking 
away, by little and little, every half hour, 
or quarter of an hour, more and more of 
the emery with a wet ſponge, by which 
means. he could bring the glaſs — 


ſmooth and fine, ſo as to ſee pretty diſ- 


tinctly a candle or the ſaſn- windows well 
detined through it, which is a mark 


when it is ground enough to receive a 


oliſh. 
When you firſt begin to grind, and the 
9 F 2 emery 
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begins to be ſmooth, the glass 
will ſtick a little to the tool, and run 
Riff; then freſh emery is to be added. 
The method hitherto deſcribed of grind- 


ing with emery, is what is recommended 


by Mr. Huygens. Le Pere Cherubin 
preſcribes another material, which is the 

it of a hard grind-ftone, well beaten 
mto a fine powder, and ſifted pretty fine : 

- and here in England the ſame thing was 

uſed to be performed by Mr. Cox with 
common clean white (and, taking away 
by little and little the ſaid grit and ſand, 
as it is ground finer and finer ; but it 
ſeems this method is now quite diſu'ed. 

The method of GRIN DING plate-glaſs. See 
the article G1.ass.' 

GRINDSTEAD, or EK GRINSTEAD, a 
borough-town of Suſſex, twenty-four 
miles directly ſouth of London, which 
ſends two members to parliament. 

GRIPE, or GR1PFs, in medicine, a fort of 
colic, or painful diſorder of the belly. 
See the article COLIC. 

Gxtrr, or GRtP, in huſbandry, à fmall 
ditch cut acroſs a nieadow, of plowed 
land, in order to drain it. 

Gtr, in the ſea-language, is 2 piece of 
timber ſayed againſt the lower piece of 
the ſtern, from the fore-1nait end of the 
kee!, joining with the knee of the head : 
its uſe is to detend the lower part of the 

- ſtern from any injury; but it is often 
made the larger, to make the ſhip Keep 
a good wind. 

- Gripe of a ſhip, is alſo the compa or 
ſharpneſs of the ſtern under water, chiefly 
towards the bottom of it. 

Gripe is alſo a ſea-term, for a ſhip's 
turning her head more to the wind than 
ſhe ſhould ; this is capied either by over- 
loading her a-head, the weight of which 
preſſes her down, jo that the will not 
readily fall off from the wind; or by 
ſtaying or ſetting her maſts too much 
aft: which is always a fault in ſhort 
ſhips that draw much water, ſince it 
cautecs them to be continually running into 
the wind: though in floating ſhips, if 
the maſts be not ſtayed very tar att, they 
will never keep a good wind. | 

GRIPSWALD, a "town of Germany, in 

© the circle of Upper Saxony, and province 

ſwediſh Pomerania, ſituated on a bay 
of the Baltic ſea: eaſt long. 23* 40, 
north lat. 54 157. 


GRISLAGINE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of cyprinus, with whitiſh fins, and eleven G 


fays In that beſide the anus, 


GRISLFA, in botany, # genus of the 


oftandria-monogynia claſs of pla 
flower of which confi of 2 0 
minute petals, of an oval figure, arifn, 
from the denticulations of the cup, and 
ſcarce larger than they. It is an e 
rican tree, ſufheiently diſtinguiſhed by 
its flower alone. 

GRISONS, allies of Switzerland; their 
country is almoſt of a ciicular form 
about ſixty miles over every way, and i; 
bounded on the north by Tyrol and part 
of Switzerland; on the eaſt, b Tyrol 
and Trent ; on the ſouth, by Nah; and 
by the Swiſs cantons on the weſt. 

GRIST, in country-affairs, denotes corn 
ground, or ready for grinding. See the 
articles Corn and Milt. 

GRITH, a ſaxon word ſignifying peace; 
from whence grithbreche is uſed in law- 
books for the breach of the peace, 

GROANING, or HooT1NG, among ſport. 
men, the cry or noiſe of a buck in rutting 
time. 

GROAT, an engliſh money of account, 
equal to four-pence. 

GRO ATS, in contitry-ffairs, oats afte: 
the hulls are off, or great oat-meal. 
GROCERS, antiently were ſuch perſon; 
as engroſſed all merchandize that was 
vendible ; but now they are incorpo. 
rated, and make one of the companies of 
the city of London, which deals in lugar, 

foreign fruits, ſpices, &c. 

GRODNO, a great city of Poland, in the 
province of Lithuania: eaſt long. 235, 
north lat. 5 2 400. 

GROENDALE, a town of Brabant, fix 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels. 

GROENLAND, of SF1TZBERGEFN, cod 
nuiſerable country withont inhabitants, 
and with very few animals or vegetables, 
ſituated between 10 and 402 eaſt long. 

and between 97? and $29 north lat. 

GROGRAM, a kind of ſtuff, made of filk 
and mohair. Turky grograms pay on 
importation $—d. the yard ; and drow 

| 0 
back, on being exported, „. Liſle 

grograms, if narrow, pay 11. 6.52, d. 
each piece, not exceeding 15 yards, and 
draw hack 10s. 11d. but if broad they pay 
178. 3d. and draw back 158. 25/0. 
882 not exceeding 15 yards. 


» pubes, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle Pupts. 


GROLL, a town of Guildertand, twenty- 
ont miles eaſt of Zutphen. 


mely 


8. 
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GRO 
Ts, in the fea-language, imall 
_—_— formerly faitened with ſtaples to 
the yards, to make faſt the gaſkets, but 
now never uſed. 33 
GRONINGEN, the capital of a province 
of the lame name, which makes one of 
the ſeven united provinces : ealt long. 
6 40, north lat. 53% 20). 
GRONOVIA, in botany, a genus of the 
ntandria-monogyna claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſits of - five extremely 
{mail petals, of a roundiſh figure: the 
fruit is a roundiſh, coloured captule, with 
only one cell, in which is contained a 
- ſingle, large, and roundiſh ſeed. 

GROOM, a name particularly applied to 
ſeveral ſuperior officers belonging to the 
king's houſhold, as groom of the cham- 
ber, groom of the ſtole. See the articles 
STOLE and'WARDROBE. 

GROOM-PORTER, an officer of the king's 
hoaſhold, who provides chairs, tools, 
and firing for the king's lodging, and 
alſo furniſhes cards, dice, Cc. and de- 
cides the diſputes which arile at play. 

Groom is more particularly uſed for a ſer- 
yant appointed to attend on horſes in the 
ſtable. It is his butmets to feed and water 
them, to curry and rub them down, 
and to keep a watchful eye over them, 
that they may have no inward or outward 
diſorder, without his diſcovering it, and 
uſing his endeavours to remove it. 

GROOVE, among miners, 15 the ſhaft or 
pit ſunk into the earth, ſometimes in the 
vein, and ſometimes not. 

GroOv 8, among joiners, the channel made 
by their plough in the edge of a mould- 
ing, ſtyle, or rail, to put their pannels 
in, in wainſcotting. 

GROOVE alſo denotes a gardener's tool fur 
traniplanting plants. 

GROSS, in law- books, ſignifies abſolute or 
independent on another: thus, an ad- 
vowlon in gro's, is one diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate from the manor. 

GRross alſo denotes the quantity of twelve 
dozen, ot things ſold by tale. 

GROSS-BEAK, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of a bird called by authors loxia. 
See the article Lox iA. 

GRoss-wstohr, the whole weight of 
merchandizes, with their duſt and droſs; 
as alſo the bag or cheſt wherein they are 
contained, An allowance is -ufutlly 
made out of the groſs-weight for tare 

and tret. See the article TARE. 
GROSSE-Bo1s, in onr old law-books, 
ſignifies wood of ſuch a growth as to be 
accounted timber. See LIBER. 
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GROSSETTA, a: city of Tuſcany, in 
Italy, fifty- five miles ſouth of Florence: 
2it long. 129, north lat. 42% 400. 
GROSSULARIA, the GOOSEBBRRY and 
CURRANT=BUSEES, the ſame with the 
ribes of Linnæus. Sce the articles RiBEs, 
GOOSEBERRY, Sc. 
GRO FESQUE, or GROTESK, in ſculp- 
ture and painting, ſomething whimſical, 
extravagant, and monſtrous ; conſiſting 
either of things that are merely imagi- 
nary, and have no exittence in nature; 
or of things ſo dittorted, as to raiſe ſur- 
prize and ridicule, 
Grotetque work is the ſane with what is 
ſoractimes called antique. The name is 
laid to have taken its riſe from the figures 
' of this kind much uſed in adorning the 
grottos which in antient times were the 
tombs of eminent perſons or families; 
tuch as that of Ovid; whoſe grotto was 
diſcovered near Rome about eighty, years 


ago. | 
GROTESQUES, or GxOTEsKS, are par- 
ticularly uſed to fignify thoſe fanciful or- 
naments of animais interſperſed among 
foliages, fruit, &c. as thoſe painted by 
Raphael Urbin in the Vatican, and thoſe 
carved by Michael Angelo, in the ciel- 
ing of the portico of the capitol. Theſe 
kind of compartments are called by Vi- 
truvius, harpagenituli. | 
GROTSKA, a city of Sileſia, and capital 
of a dutchy of the fame name, thirty 
miles ſouth of Breſlaw : eaſt long. 1, 
north lat. 30 40. 427 
GROTSKA is allo a town of Servia, in eu- 
ropean Turky, twenty miles ſouth eaſt of 
Belgrade ; eaſt long. 21%, north lat. 452. 
GROTTO, in the natural hiſtory of the 
earth, a large deep cavern or den in a 
mountain or rock. . 702 
Of theſe we find ſeveral remarkable ones 
in different parts of the world. The 
molt celebrated one of our own couutry, 
is that called Ookley-hole, on the ſouth 
tide of Mendip-hills. Its length is about 
two hundred yards, and its height vari- 
ous ; being in ſome places very low, 
and in others eight fathoms. T is 
another at Puzzoli, about four leagues 
from Naples, ' called the dog's grotto; 
becaule a dag thrown into it is imme- 
diately killed, by a deſtructive vapour 
equally fatal to all animals within its 
reach. ''T he'mitky.grotto, crypta lactra, 
about a mile from the antient village of 
Bethlehem, is ſaid to have been thus 
called from the holy yirgin's letting dall 
tome drops of her milk in it; on Which 
| account 
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. account the earth of this cavern has been 
+ ſuppoſed to PR the virtue of reſtoring 
womens milk. 

GRroOTTO is alſo uſed for a ſmall artificial 

- edifice made in a garden, in imitation of 
. a natural grotto. 

The — of theſe grottos are uſually 
adorned with ruſtic architecture, and 
their inſide with ſhell- work, coral, Sc. 
- and alſo furniſhed with various foun- 

. tains, and other ornaments. 

The following is recommended as a 
good cement for grotto-work. Take 
two parts of white roſin, melt it clear, 
add to it four parts of bees-wax ; when 
- melted together, add ſome flower of the 
. ſtone you deſign to cement, two or three 
parts, or fo much as will give the ce- 
meut the colour of the Kone ; to this add 
one part of the flower of ſulphur : firſt 
incorporate all together over a gentle 
fire, and afterwards knead it with your 
hands in warm water. With this faſtcn 
the tones, ſhells, Sc. after they are well 
dried; and warmed before the fire. 

GROVE, in gardening,.a ſmall wood im- 
pervious to the rays of the ſun. 

- Groves are not only great ornaments to 

gardens, but are alſo the greateſt relief 

- againtt the violent heats of the ſun, at- 

ſording ſhade to walk under in the hotteſt 
parts of the day, when the other parts of 
the garden are uſeleſs ; ſo that every gar- 
den is defective which has not ſhade, See 
the article GARDEN. 

Groves are of two ſorts, wiz. either open 
or cloſe. Open gioves are ſuch as have 
large ſhady trees which ſtand at ſuch 
dittances, as that their branches approach 

- ſo near to each other, as to prevent the 

_ rays of the ſun from penetrating through 

them. | 

Moſt of the groves that have been plant- 

cad either in England or in the celebrated 

gardens of France, are only a few regu- 
bh lines of trees ; many of which are 
venues to the habitation, or lead to ſome 

- buitding or other object: but theſe do 

not appear ſo grand, as thoſe that have 

deen made in woods, where the trees 
have grown at irregular diſtances : where 
they have large ſpreading heads, and are 
left ſo far aſunder, as to permit the grals 
to grow vader them, then afford 
the greateſt pleaſure ; for nothing is more 
noble than fine ſpreading trees, with 
large tems, growing through graſs, el- 
pecially if the graſs is well kept, and has 
3 geod verdure; belies, moſt, of thole 


lanted groves have a gravel wa 
» a ratehe line —— — 
greatly offends the ſight of perſons who 
have a true taſte : therefore whenever a 
gravel-walk is abfolutely neceſſary to be 
carried through theſe groves, it will be 
much better to twiſt it about, accordin, 
as the trees naturally ſtand, than to = 


. tempt regularity : but dry walks yn. 


der large trees, are not ſo uſeful as in 
open places ; becauſe after rain, the drop. 
ping of the trees will, for a conliderable 
time, render the walks uſelels, 

In planting groves, it is much the beſt 
way to dilpoſe* the trees irregularly, 
which will give them a more magnificent 
and noble appearance, and alſo form x 
ſhade fooner than when the trees are 
planted in lines. 


When, in planting a garden, full yon 
ould 


trees are found upon the ſpot, they 


it poſſible, remain inviolate ; for it will 
be better to put up with many inconve- 
niencies, than to deſtroy what will require 
an age to retrieve ; ſo that nothing but 
offending the habitation, by being ſo near 
as to occaſion great damps, ſhould tempt 
us to cut them down. 

Cloſe groves have frequently large trees 
ſtanding in them; but the ground under 
theſe are filled with ſhrubs or under- 
wood; fo that the walks which are in 
them are private, and ſcreened from 
winds ; by which means they are ren- 
dered agreeable for walking, at ſuch 
times when the air is either too hot or 
too cold for walking in the more expoſcd 
parts of the garden. Theſe are often 
contrived ſo as to hound the open groves, 
and frequently to hide the walls or other 
incloſures of the garden; and when they 
are properly laid out, with dry walks 
winding through them, and on the ſides 
of theſe ſweet-ſmelling ſhrubs and flow- 
ers — planted, they have a 
charming effect: for here a perſon may 
walk in private, ſheltered from the in- 
clemency of cold or violent winds, and 
enjoy the ſweets of the vegetable king 
dom: therefore, when it can be adnut- 
ted, if they are continued round the 
whole incloſure of the garden, there will 


de a much greater extent of walk ; and 


theſe ſhrubs will appear the beſt boun- 
dary, where there are not fine proſpects 


to he gained. | 
GROUND, in agriculture, is much the 


ſame with earth or foil. See the articles 
EARTH and SOIL, | 
GROUND, 


GRO 


GROUND, in painting, the ſurface upon 


which the figures and other objects are 
eſented. 
T e ground is properly underſtood of 
ſuch parts of the piece, as have nothing 
inted on them, but retain the original 
colours upon which the other colours are 
applied to make the repreſentations. 
Abullaing is ſaid to ſerve as a ground to 
a figure, when the figure is painted on 
the building. * 
The ground behind a picture in minia- 
ture, is commonly blue or crimſon, imi- 
tating a curtain of ſattin or velvet; if it 
be to be blue, it ſhould be laid on as fol- 
lows: waſh bice till it is very pure and 
clear, and temper a quantity in a ſhell 
ſufficient for your ground, letting it be 
thoroughly moiſt and well bound with 
gum. Then with a ſmall pencil lay on 
the ſame colour about the pourfile, that 
is, the ambient ſuperficies ot the picture; 
having done this, take a large pencil, 
and waſh over the whole ground you de- 


gn to cover with a blue, ſomewhat thin 


G 


and wateriſh, and then with a pretty 
large pencil, full of colour and flowing, 
lay over with a thick and ſubſtantial 
lots what you had before only waſhed 
over ; in the doing of this you mult be 
very quick, keeping the colour you have 
laid on moiſt, and not ſuffering any part 
to dry till you have covered the whole. 
If you would have your ground a crim- 
ſon like ſattin, then trace out where and 
in what places you will have thoſe ſtrong 
and hard lights and refleStions to fall, 
which are ſeen in ſattin or velvet, with 
indian lake ; there lay your lights with 
a lake that is thin and wateriſh, and 
while it is yet wet, lay the deepening 
and hard itrong ſhadows with a ſtrenger 
and darker colour of lake thick ground, 
cloſe by the other lights. The belt way 
for imitation, is to have a piece of ſatten 
before you to imitate, 

ROUND, in etching, denotes a gumous 
compolition ſmeared over the ſurface of 
the metal to be etched, to prevent the 
aquafortis from eating, except in ſuch 
places where this ground is cut through 
with the point of a needle. See the ar- 
ticle ETCHING. 


GROUND of a /dield, the ſame with field, 


See the article FIELD. . 


GROUND-ANGLING, fiſhing under water 


without a float, only with a plumb of 
lead or a bullet, which is better, becauſe 
it will roll on the ground; this method 
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. nally as a vulnerary. 
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of fiſhing is moſt proper in cold weather, 
when the fiſh ſwim very low. 

The bullet is to be placed about nine 
inches from the dein! hook. A perſon 
in fiſning in this manner, ought not to 
{trike as ſoon as he feels the fiſh bite, 
but flack his line, that the fiſh may the 
better ſwallow the bait and hook. As 
for the tackle, it ſhould be fine and flen- 
der ; for ſtrong and thick lines only ſerve 


do fright the hh. 


The morning and evening are the chief 
ſeaſons for the ground-line in fiſhing for 
trout ; but it the day prove cloudy, or 
the water muddy, you may fiſh at ground 
all day. 


GROUND-PLUMBING, is to find out the 


depth of the water in fiſhing ; which is 
done by a muſket-bullet with an hole 
through it, tied to a ſtrong twiſt and hung 
on the hook. 


GROUND-IVY, hedera terreſtris, in botany. , 


See the article GLECHOMA, 

Ground- ivy is attenuant and diſſolvent, 
and famous both internally and exter- 
It is much uſed 
with us in an infuſion in form of tea, ſor 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, and is 
ſometimes an ingredient in —— de- 
coctions. A conſerve made of the plant 
when in flower, retains its virtues in an 
agreeable form, but is ſeldom kept in the 
ſhops. It is eſteemed a ſpecific in ero- 
tons and exulcerations of the viſcera, and 
particularly of the kidneys and !ungs. It 


is allo recommended in conſumptions, 


bruiſes from falls, head-achs, and other 
the like diſorders. 


GROUND-PINE, in botany, a plant called 


by authors chamepitys, or teucrium. 
See the article 'TEUCRIUM. 


Stinking GROUND-PINE, in botany, See 


the article POLYCNEMUM. 


GROUND-TACKLE, is a ſhip's anchors, 


cables, Cc. and, in general, whatever 


is neceſſary to make her ride fate at 
anchor. 


GROUND-TIMBERS, are thoſe timbers in 


the ſhip which lie on her keel, and are 
faſtened to it with belts thro' the keelſon. 
They are fo called from the ſhip's reſting 
upon them when ſhe is aground, 


GROUND-TOWS, are what comes from 


the hemp when dreſſed at the hatehel for 
the ſpinners, and out of which ham- 
burgh or cabbin-lines,, marlin, and white 
ocham are made. 


 GROUND-WORK, in a building, che ſame 


with foundation. See FOUNDATION. 
* |  GROUND=» 


minutions - of long 


- GROQUFED cru. 
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GROUNDAGE, a cuſtom or tribute paid 
for the ground on which a ſhip ſtands 


in port. 

GROUNDING, is bringing a ſhip on 

ound to be cleaned, trimmed, or to 

Have a leak topped. 

GKOUNDLING, in ichthyology, the 
ſmooth, ſpotted cobitis, with the body 
of a cylindrical figure, and otherwiſe 
called the Joach. dee COBITI1S. 

GROUNDSEL, erigeron, in botany, Cc. 
See che erticle ER1GERON. 

GROVP, in painting and ſculpture, is an 
aſſemblage of two or more figures of 
men, beaſts, fruits, or the like, which 
have ſome apparent relation to ench 

bother. 

It is neceſſary in a good piece of paint- 
ing, that all the figures be divided mto 
groups: this has ſomewhat in it of the 
nature of ſymphony or concert of voices ; 

ſor as in the one the voices muſt ſuſtain 
each other, in erder to fill the ear with 
an agreeable harmony from the whole; 
ſo in groups, if the parts or figures be 
not well diſpoſed, ſomething will be 
found diſagreeable. 

Tbere are two kinds of groups, or two 
manners of conſidering them, wich re- 
ſpe& to the deſign, and to the elair- ob- 

re. The fut of theſe. is common both to 
works of pamting and ſculpture ; but the 
latter is peeuliar to painting. 

Groups, with reſpect to the deſign, are 
combinations of ſeveral figures, which 
bear a relation to each other, either upon 
account of the action, or of their proxi- 
mity, or of the effect they produce. Thele 
ve conceive-as reprefenting fo many dif- 
'Ferent ſubjects, or at lealt ſo many diſtinct 
parts or members of one great ſubject, 
Thus, in arehitecture, we fay a group 
of columns, hen we ſpeak of three or 
four columms ſtanding together on the 
ſame pedeſtal. *' 

Groups, with refpe& to-the clair-obſcure, 
are aſſemblages of figures, where the 
tights and ſhadows ave diffuſed in ſuck a 
manner, that they ſtrike rhe eye together, 
and naturally lead it to conſider them in 
one view. 1 . 

GRrOovP, in muſic, one of the kinds of di- 

| notes, which, in 

working, form - ſort of group, knot, or 
buſh. It wfually eonſiſts of four or more 


erotohets, quavere, Sc. tied together at 


the diſcretion of the epeſer. 


SROUPADR, C OU Ak, inthe ma- 


nege. See- tho artiole CROSS DN 
See COLUMN. 
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GROUSE, or GrowsE, a ſpecies of the 

the tetrao, is a valuable bird of the ze 
of a well-grown fowl ; the head i: large; 
the eyes bright and piercing; the Ka 
are patalous, the beak is three quarters of 
an inch long, and of a pale colour, tome. 
what hooked, and pointed at the extie- 
mity: it has a ſcarlet protuberance over 
the eyes, which is very bright and beau- 
tifu] ; its wings are variegated, and its 
tail forked, The male, excepting the 
little variegations of white in his wings 
is totally black, and there is a. fine change. 
able tinge of a deep blue on his neck; 
but the ſemale is brown and mottled, and 
in / colour reſembles the woodcock. 

This a native of England, but is not ve- 
ry ſrequent; it lives on large mountain- 
ous heaths. 

GROWAN, among the miners of Corn. 
wal, a coarſe gritty ſtone, of a greyiſh 
colour, which they are oſtemobliged to 
dig through, before they can reach the 
ore, 

GROWTH, the increaſe of a thing, or its 
advancing towartis maturity. 

GROWTH-HALF-PENNY, a rate paid in 
ſome places for the tithes of every fat 
beat, or other unfruitful cattle. 

GROYNE, or CoRUnNa, a port of Spain, 
See the article-CORUNNA. 

GRUARII, m law. books, in general, 
ſigniſies the principle officers of a foreſt. 

GRUB, in zoology, the engliſn name of 
the hexapode worms, produced from the 
eggs of beetles, and which at length are 
transformed into winged inſects of the 
fame ſpecies with their parents. See the 
article SCARABZEUS. 

GRUBS, in medicine, certain unctucus 
pimples ariſing in different parts of the 
face, but chiefly in the alæ of the noſe, 
The cure of theſe ought only to be at- 

. tempted by evacuations and cleaners of 
the blood. 

GRUBBING, in agriculture, the digging 
or pulling up the ſtubs and roots ot 
trees. 

When the roots are large, this is a very 
troubleſome and laborious taſk ; but Mr. 
Mortimer has ſhewn how-it may be ac- 
compliſhe« fo as to ſave great expence by 
a very {imple and eaſy method. He pro- 

poſes u ſtrong iron-hook to be made, 
about two feet · four inches long, with 2 

* * large iron: ring faſtened to the upper part 

of it; See plate CXXI. fig 2. This hook 

muſt be put into a hole on the ſide of the 

* root, to which it muſt 'be. faſtened, aud 
a lever being put into the ring, two er 

chice 


thee 
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ne out the root, and twiſt the ſap- 
den under. Stubs of trees may alſo 
be taken up with the ſame hook, in which 
work it will ſave a great deal of labour, 
though not lo much as in the other, be- 
" cauſe the ſtubs muſt be firſt cleft with 
wedges before the hook can enter the ſides 
of them, to wrench them out by pieces, 
GRuBBING 4 cock, with .cock-tighters, a 
term uſed for cutting off the feathers un- 
der his wings. 
This is a thing not allowed — cockpit- 
law, nor is any one permited to cut off 
the feathers in any handling place. 
GRUBENHAGEN, a town and caſtle of 
lower Saxony and dutchy of Bruniwic, 
remarkable for its mines of ſilver, cop- 
per, iron, and lead: eaſt lon, 9 30% 
and north lat. 5 1 45. 
GRUINALIS, in botany, the ſame with 
geranium. See the article GERANIUM. 
GRUME, grumus, in medicine, denotes a 
concreted clot of. blood, milk, or other 
ſubſtance, Hence grumous blood 1s that 


which approaches to the nature of grume, 


and by its viſcidity, and ſtagnating in 
the capillary veſſels, produces ſeveral diſ- 
orders. a 

GRUMOSE RooTs, among herbaliſts, 
ſuch as. are knctty, and faſtened to one 
head, like thoſe of celandine and anemo- 
nies. See the article RooT. 

GRUNDULUS, the cROUNDLING, See 
the article GROUNDLING. 


GRUS, the CRANE, in ichthyology, a biid 


of the ardea or heron-kiud. See the ar- 
ticle ARDEA, 
The common crane, or ardea with the 
top of the head papilloſe, is a large, 
ſtately, and beautitut bud, with a. very 
long neck. The indian crane, with the 
' whole upper part of the head papilloſe, is 
ſmaller than the european or common 
kind, but otherwiſe very like it, See tlie 
article CRANE. 10 1 


Os vs, in antiquity, a kind of dance which 


the young Athenians: pertormed every 
year at Delphos, about the altar of Apol- 
lo, on the day ot Delia. 

The ſteps and figures of this dance, which 
were intricate. and running one into an- 
other, were deſigned to expreis the turn- 
ings and windings of the labyrinth in 


- - whach Theſeus killed the minotaur. 

GRV, a meaſure containing one tenth of a2 
line. See the article LINE. 

GRVYGALLVUs, in ornuhology, a name 
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three men, by means of this lever, may G 
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RYLLO-TALPA, the MOLE-CRICKET, 
a ſpecies of gryllus, with the anterior feet 
palmated. See the next article. 

This is the largeſt of all the european 
winged inlects, being two inches and a 
half in length, and three quarters of an 
inch in diameter. Its colour is a duſky- 
brown, and there grow from the extre- 
mity of the tail, on each fide, two hairy 
bodies reſembling in ſome degree the tail 
of a mouſe. See plate CXXI. fig. 4. 


GRYLLUS, in zoology, the name of the 


cricket and locuſt-kind, which, together 
with the graſshoppers, make only one 
genus of inſects, the characters of which 
are theſe: the antennæ are ſetaceous; the 
exterior wings are membranaceous, nar- 
row, and have much of the appearance of 
the wings of ſome of the fly kind; the 
thorax is compreſſed and angulated; and 
the legs are formed for leaping. See the 
articles Locus and GRYLLO-TALPA. 


GRYLLUS, in ichthyology, a name given 


to two diilin& fiſhes, the conger-eel and 


ophidion. See the articles Cox ER and 
OPHIDION, 


GRVPHIT ES, in natural hiſtory, in eng- 


lih cOw's $TONE, an oblong foſſile 
ſhell, very narrow at the head, and be- 
coming gradually wider to the extremity, 
where it ends in à circular limb; the 
head or beak of this is very hogked or 
bent inward. 

They are frequently found in our gravel 
or clay-pits, in many counties. There 
are three or four diſtin&t ſpecies of them; 
ſome are extremely rounded and convex 
on the back, others lets ſo; and the 
plates of which they are compoſed, are in 
{ame imaller and thinner, inothersthioker 
and larger, in ſpecimens of the ſame big- 
nels. See plate CXXIV. fig 2. 


GRYPHUS, a kind of ænigma. See the 


article ZENIGMA. 


GUADALAJARA,. a city. of. Menico, 
in north Amnerica,..and the capital of 


Guadalajara, or New Galicia: weſt lon. 
108? and north lat. 20 4. 


GUADALAVIAR, ariverat Spain, which 


riſes in the province of Arragon, and 
runs Jouth-calt. through the province 
of Valencia, falling into the Mediter- 
ranean a little below the city of Va- 
lencia. | 


GUADALAXARA, a eity of Spain, in 


the province of New Cuſtile, twenty · eight 
miles north welt of Madrid: wett long. 


J 5c", and north lat. 40% 400. 


wen to the urogallus, or tetrao. Ser GUADALUPE, one of the largeſt of the 


4 article TETRAO, 


Caribbee-iflands, e'ghty miles north of 
98 Martinico, 
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Martinico, ſubje& to France: welt Jon, 
'619, and north lat. 16? 30“. 

GUADARAMA, a town of New Caſtile, 
in Spain, twenty-three miles north- welt 
of Madrid: weſt lon: 4” 45 and north 
lat. 40% 45". 

GUADIANA, a river of Spain, which 
riſes in the middle ot New Cattile, and 
running through Eſtremadura, enters 
Po tugal; where mus through the pro- 
vinces of Alentejo and Algarva, it dit- 
charges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean. 

GUADILBARBAR, a river of Africa, 
which riſes in the mountains of Atlas, 


runs through the kingdom of Tunis, and 


falls into the Mediterranean Ra near 
Bona. 


GUADILQUIVIR, arirer of Spain, which 
riſes in the mountains of Segura, in New - 


Caſtile, runs the whole length of Anda- 
fa, and pafling by: Cordova and Se- 
ville, falls into the Atlantic ocean at St. 
Lucar. | | 

GUADIX, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince ' of Granada: weſt long. 3, and 
north lat. 379 x5. 


GUADUM, in botany, a name ſometimes 


given to Iatis or woad. See ISATI1S. 
The fame term is alſo uſed for the geni- 
ſtella tinctoria, or dyer's weed. 
GUAJAC, guajacum, in botany and me- 
dicine. See the article GUaJacuMm. 
GUAJACANA, in botany, a plant other- 
_, wiſe called dioſpyros. 
GUAJACUJA, the fame with the lophi- 
us. See the article Lorutus. 
GUATACUM, or Gualacuu, in bota- 
--- ny, a genus of the decandria-monag vi 
clas of plants, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of five ovato-oblong patent 
whercof the ſuperior: ones are leaft ; the 
fruit is a _ronndifh obliquely acuminated 


s are oval nuts, covered with pulp. 


The wood of e ee is extremely hard 
ente, compact texture, . 


and ſolid, of a « 
and temarkahly heavy; it confiſts ot two 
parts, a central matter, or heart, and an 


exterior one, or blea : the central part is 


extremely hard and ponderons, and is of 

a greeniſh colour, or elle it is variegated 
„with a pale or whitiſh colour, a duſky 
-: green, and a brownifh with the black : 
che external part is of the colour of box - 

wood; but when we 1ee the fragments of 
2 the branches of the tree entire, it is co- 


1 vered with a thin ſtrong bark. The wood 


is of atragrant ſmell, and of an aroma- 
tic ar d.þungent, but tomewhat bitterith 
alte. ; 


Ie 4 


— . C «a * 


tals, * 


1s on one tide ; and the 
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Guaiacum is attenuant and a 
promotes the diſcharges b 


Pperient is 
urine, and ſtrengthens the — * 


the other viſcera. It is an exc 
dicine in obſtructions of — 
{pleen, in the jaundice, dropiy * 
many other chronic caſes, and piye 
relief in the rheumatiſm, and even in — 
gout, ? 
The bark is a more powerſul atte 
than the wood, but © i leſs — 
people of a feveriſh diſpoſition. Neither 
of them are given much in ſubſtance, the 
uſual way being in decoction with fäſla. 
fras, and other medicines of the {ame in- 
tention, 
Beſides the wood and the bark, we hays 
a reſin of it, under the improper name of 
gum-guaiacum.. Ths is a ſolid but 
very friable ſubſtance, much reſembling 
common reſin, except in colour, it be- 
ing of a duſky greeniſh hue, and fome. 
times, though leſs frequently, of a reddiſh 
colour. It is very acrid and pungent to 
the taſte, and when burnt, imells like 
guaiacum wood. It is given in tlie 
lame caſes with the wood, and the 
1 balſamum polychreſtum is made 

t Its 

GUAJAVA, in botany, the name by which 
Tournefort calls the plitium of Linn: 
us. See the article Ps1D1UM, 

GUAINUMBI, the HUMMING-BLRD, See 
the article HUMMIXG-BIRD, 

GUALEOR, a city ef the hither India, 
and the capital of the province of Gua- 

leor, ſituated forty miles ſouth of Agte': 

eaſt lon. 79?, and north lat. 269. 

3UAM, the chief of the Ladrone iſlands, 
in the Pacific ocean: eatt lon, 140“, and 
north lat. 149. 

GUAN, or QUAN, an american bud, a 
little bigger than the common hen. In 
thape it ſomewhat reſembles a turkey, to 
which Mr. Edwards takes it to be near of 

kin. The top of the head is covered with 
black feathers, which it can erect into a 
creſt : the upper part of the body is of A 
dark colour, and the neck, breaſt, and 
belly are of the ſame colonr, only ſpotted 
with white. See plate CX. fig. 2. 

'GUANABANUS, in botany, the name 
by which Plumier ealts the anona. See 
the article Ad oA. 

GUANIHANTI, or ST. SALVADOR, now 
called Catt- iſland, one of the Bahama · 
: Hands in the Atlantic ocean, in north 
America: weſt Jon. 76%, north lat. 24*. 

GUANUCO, a town of Pau, in touth 

America, one hundred and eighty miles 

OA  _ naith-zall 


* 


1 .£ 


north-eaſt of Lima: weſt lon. 75* 15 
and ſouth lat. 10% 

GUAPERVA, in ichthyology, a name 
given to ſeveral ſpecies of baliſtes. See 
the article BALISTES. | 

GUARANTY, in matters of polity, the 
engagement of mediatorial or neutral 
ſtates, whereby they plight their faith, 
that certain treaties ſhall be inviolably ob- 
ſerved, or that they will make war againſt 
the aggreſſor. | 

GUARANTY, or WARRANTY, in law. 

See the article WARRANTY. 

GUARD, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the 
defence or preſervation of any thing; the 
act of obſerving what paſſes, in order to 
prevent ſurprize ; or the care, precaution, 
and attention we make ule of, to prevent 


any thing happening contrary to our in- 


; tention or inclinations. 


GuaRD, in the military art, is a duty 


performed by a body oft men, to ſecure an 
army or place from being turprized by an 
enemy. 

In a (garriſon the guards are relieved 
every day, and it comes to every ſoldier's 
turn once in three days, fo that they have 
two nights in bed, and one upon guard. 
To be upon guard, to mount the guard, 
to diſmount the guard, to relieve the 
guard, to change the guard, the officer 
of the guard, or the ſerjeant of the guard, 
are words often uſed, and well under- 
ſtood. 

Alvanced GUARD, is a party of either 
horſe or foot, that marches before a more 
conſiderable body, to give notice of any 
approaching danger. 

When an army is upon the march, the 
8 which ſhould mount that 
ay, ſerve as an advanced-guard to the 
army: in ſmall parties, fix or eight horſe 
are ſufhcient, and theſe are not to go 
above four or five hundred yards before 
the party. | 
An advanced guard is alſo a ſmall body 
of twelve or fixteen horſe, under a cor- 
poral, or quarter-maſter, poſted before 
the grand-guard of a camp. 

Artillery-GuarD, is a detachment from the 
army, to ſecure the artillery : their corps 

qe garde is in the front, and their centries 
round the park. This is a forty-eight 
hours ti and upon a march, they 


go in the front and rear of the artillery, 


and mutt be ſure to leave nothing behind; 
if a gun or wagyon break down, the cap- 
tain is to leave à part of his guard to al- 
ſiſt the gunners and matroſſes in getting 
14 up agam. 
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Corps deGARDE, are ſoldiers entruſted with 
the guard of a,poſt, under the command 
of one or more officers. 

Counter-GUARD, in fortification, See the 
article COUNTER-GUARD. | 

Forrage-GuaRD, a detachment ſent out to 
ſecure the forragers, which are poſted at 
all places, where either the enemy's party 
may come to diſturb the forragers z or 
where they may be ſpread too near the 
enemy, to as to be in danger of being 
taken. They conſiſt both of horſe and 

foot, and mult ſtay at their poſts till the 
forragers all come off the ground. 

Grand GUARD, three or four ſquadrons of 
horſe, commanded by a field- officer, poſi- 
ed at about a mile and a half from the 
camp, on the right and left wings, to- 
wards the enemy, for the ſecurity of the 
camp. 

Tzin-Guarn, that from whence all the 

other guards are detached, 
Thoſe who are to mount the guard, meet 
at their reſpective captain's quarters, and 
go from thence to the parade; where, af- 
ter the whole guard is drawn up, the ſmall 
guards are detached for the poſts and 
magazines; and then che ſubaltern offi- 
cers throw lots for their guards, and are 
commanded by the captain of the main- 
guard. 

Picquet-GUARD, a good number of horſe 
and foot always in readineſs in caſe ol an 
alarm: the horſe are all the time ſaddled, 
and the riders booted. The foot draw 
up at the head of the battalion, at the 
beating of the tattoo ; but afterwards re- 
tun to their tents, where they hold 
themſelves in readineſs to march, upon 
any ſudden alarm. This guard is to 
make reſiſtance, in caſe of an attack, till 
the army can get ready. 4 

Qr:arter-Guarn, a ſmall guard, com- 
manded by a ſubaltern officer, paſted b 
each battalion, about an. bundred yards 
before the front of the regiment. 

Reov-GuaRD, that part of the army which 
brings up the rear, which is generally 
the old grand-guards of the camp, The 
rear-guard of a party is fix or eight horſe, 
that march about tour or five hundred 
paces beind the party. The advanced- 
guard of a party on its going out, make 
the rear guard on its return. 

Standard-GUARD, a {mall guard, under a 
corporal, out of each regiment of horſe, 
and placed on foot, in the front of each 
regiment, TY 

Vun-GvarD, that part of the army which 
marches in the front. 
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"a Toltier Uetached from -a company or 
corps, to protect, detain, or ſecure any 
perſon, Oc. 


GUARDS are alſo troops kept to 2 the 


king's perſon, called alſo royal guards, 
(Fife-guards, gardes du corps, &c, Theſe 
are diftingvithed into horſe, foot, grana- 
diers; and yeomen. 

The engliſh horſe-guards are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by troops, and the foot- guards by re- 
giments. 

men of the Guakbs. See YEOMAN, 


The french GUAaRDs are divided into thoſe 


within, and thoſe without the palace ; 
the firſt conſiſts of the gardes du corps, 


or body-guard, which conſiſts of four 
companies of horſe, the firſt of which 


companies was antiently Scotch, and ſtill 
retams' the name, though it now conſiſts 
vholly of Frenchmen. 'T he guards with- 


out, are the gens d' armes, light-horſe, 


mulqueteers, and two other regiments, the 
one of which is French and the other 
Swiſs; See GENDARMES. 


Guard, in fencing, is a poſture proper 


to defend the body from an ' enemy's 
ford. | 

There are four genera] guards of the 
ſword ; to form a perſeR idea of which, 


ve muſt ſuppoſe a circle drawn on a wall, 


and divided into four cardinal points, 


Dix. top and bottom, right and left. 
0 


When the point of the {word is directed to 


the bottom of the circle, with the hilt op- 
| * to its top, the body inelining very 


orward, this is called the prime or firſt 
guard. The fecen4 guard, by many 
1 called the tierce, is when the 
point is directed to the right or ſecond 
point of the ſame circle, with the hilt of 
the ſword turned to the left, and the body 
proport onably raiſed. The tierce, or third 


guard, is when the "a of the ſword is 
ra iſtid to the uppermot 


part of the ſame cir- 
cle; iu which cafe the body, the arm, and 
the ſword, are in their natural polition, 
and in tie mean of the extremes of 
their motion. The quart, or fourth 

ard, is when the point of the ſword is 
directed to the ſourth point of the circle, 


dieſcending to the right as far as one 


ſourth of the tierce, with the outward 
part of the arm and the flat of the ſword 
turned towards to the ground, and the 
body out of the line to the right, and the 
HiIt of the ſword towards the line to the 


ſeft. There is alſo a quint, or fifth 


guard, which is only the return of the 
point of toe wort to the right, after tra- 
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verſing the circle to the point o i 
from whence it-had — 7 
ſerent diſpoſition of the body, arm — 
ſword. The common center of all thoſe 
motions — to be in the ſhoulder, 

In all theſe kinds of guards, there ace the 
high-advanced, high-retired, and high- 
intermediate guard, when diſpolec| betore 
the upper part of the body, either with 
the arm quite extended, quite withdrawn 
or in a mean ſtate. The mean-adyanceg 
guard, or ſimply mean guard, is when 


the ſword 1s placed before the middle part 


of the body. The low-advanced, retired 
or intermediate guards, are thoſe where 
the arm and ſword are advanced, with. 
drawn, or between the two extremes 
before the lower part of the body, 


GUARDANT, or GarvdanT, in heral. 


See the article GARDANT, 


GUARDIAN, in law, a perion who has 


the charge of any thing; but more com- 
monly it ſigniſies one who has the cuſtody 
and education of tuch perſons as have not 
ſufficient diſcretion to take care of them- 


' felves and their own affairs, as children 


and ideots. 

There are ſeveral forts of theſe guardians 
at common law, dig. guardians by na- 
ture, who ate the father and mother; 
guardians in ſocage, being the next of 
blood; and guardians by reaſon of nur- 
ture, which is when the, father by will 


.appoints a perſon to be the guardian of 


his child. The ſtatute ordains, that a 
father, by deed in bis” life-time, or by 
his will, may diſpoſe of the cuſtody of 
his child, under twenty-one years of aye 
and not married, during the child's mi- 
nority, to any ns who are not popiſh 
reculants, as ſhall think fit ; which 
guardians may bring actions of tref- 
pals, Sc. againſt any unlawful takers 
away of ſuch child or children, and take 
poſſeſſion of their lands, Cc. Tf the fa- 


ther appoints no guardians to his child, 


the ordinary, or ſpititual court have power 
to order one for the goods apd perional 
eſtate only, until the infant 7. the age 
of fourtcen; but as to his lands, there 
ſhall be a guardian in ſocage, &c. This 
guardianſhip in ſocage continues till the 
minor is fourteen years of age, at which 
time he may chooſe his guardian before a 
judge, at his chambers, or in court, or 
chancery : likewiſe after the infant comes 
to that age, he may ſue his guardian 
in ſocage, to account as bailiff. 

The buſineſs of guardians is to take the 
profits ot the minor's lands to his uſe, 

all 
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and to account for the ſame : they ought 
to ell all moveables within a reaſonable 
time, and to convert them into land or 
money, except the minor 15 near of age, 
and may want ſuch things himſelf ; and 
they are to pay intereſt for the money in 
their hands, that mi ht have been ſo 
laced out; in which caſe it will be pre- 
famed that the guardians made uſe of it 
themſelves. They are to ſuſtain the land 
of the heir, without making deſtruction 
of any thing thereon, and to keep it ſafe- 
ly for him: if they commit waſte on the 
Jands, it is a forfeiture of the guardian- 
ip. 3 Edw. I. And where perſons, 
a8 guardians, hold over any land, with- 
6ut the conſent of the perſon who is next 
intitled, they ſhall be adjudged treſpaſ- 
ſers, and ſhall be accountable. 6 Anne, 
cap. xviii. b 

GUARDIANS D'EGLISE, are churchwardens 
or officers choſen in every pariſh, to have 
the care and cuſtody of the goods of the 
church. 1 e 

GuaRDIANS of the 1 are thoſe who 
have the keeping of the peace. 

GUARDIAN, or WARDEN of the cingue- 
forts, is an officer who has the juritdic- 
tion of the cinqueports, with all the 

r which the admiral of England has 
in other places. 

GUARDIAN of the ſpiritualities, the perſon 
to whom the ſpiritual juriſdicton of any 
dioceſk is committed, during the time the 
ſee is vacant. 

A guardian of the ſpiritualities may like- 
wiſe be either ſuch in law, as the arch- 
biſhop is of any dioceſe within his pro- 
vince ; or by delegation, as he whom the 
archbiſhop, orvicar-general for the time, 
appoints. Any ſuch guardian has power 
to hold courts, grant licences, diſpenſa- 
tions, probates of wills, Sc. 

GUAPE NVA, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of chætodon. Shee CHN TODO. 

GUAZUMA, in botany, the ſame with 
the cacao or theobroma. See the article 
THEOBROMA. » 

GUBEN, a town of Germany, ia the circle 
of upper Saxony: eaſt lon. 15, and 
north lat. 51 50“. 

GUDGEON, gobius, in ichthyology. See 
the article Goprvs. ＋ , 

GupGrons, ina ſhip, are the eyes drove 
into the ſtern · poſt, into which the pintles 
of the rudder go, to hang it. See plate 

;} CXXI, fig. 3. p 
The ttems of the gudgeons are ba bed, 
to prevent theiz being drawn out. 
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GUELPHS and G1BELiNs. See the ar- 

ticle G1BELINS, 8 

GUENGA, a great river of the hither In- 
dia, which riſing in the mountains of Ba- 
lagate, runs north-eaſt, and falls into the 
weſt branch of the river Ganges, in 
— | X 

GUERET), a town of France, in the pro» 
vince. of Lionois : eaſt lon. 20, and north 
lat. 460 6“. | 

GUERITE, aſmall tower of wood or ſtone, 
generally placed on the point of a baftion, 
or on the angles of the ſhoulder, to hold 
a centinel, who is to take care of the 
fols, and to watch, in order to prevent 


4 
a ſurprize. 


GUERNSEY, or Gaxx SET, an iſland in 
the engliſh channel, on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, fifty-eight miles ſouth of Port- 
land, in Dorſetſhire, and twenty-two 
weſt of ca 
about ten miles long and as many broad, 
containing ten pariſhes. The natives, 
who ſpeak french, are ſtill governed by 
= —_— laws, but are ſubject to Eng- 
and. 

GULIAQUIL, a city and port-town of Pe- 
ru, ſituated near the Pacific ocean: weſt 
lon. 809, and ſouth lat. 30. 

GUIARA, a port-town on the Caracoa- 
coaſt, in terra firma, in ſouth America: 
weſt longitude 66“, and north latitude 
10? 35. 

GUIDON, a fort ef flag or ſtandard, horne 
by the king's life-guards ; being broad 
at one extreme, and almoſt pointed atthe 
other, and flit or divided into two. 

Gu1DoN allo denotes the officer who bears 
the guido. He is the ſame in the hotſe- 
guards that the enſign is in the foot. 
The guidon of a troop of horle takes 
place next below a cornet. 

GUIDONIA, in botany, the name given 
by Plumier to the famyda of Linnæus. 

GUIENNE, a province of France, bound- 
ed by the Orleanois on the north, by 
Gaſcony, from which it is ſeparated by 
the river Garonne, on the ſouth; by Lan- 
ym on the eaſt, and by the bay of 

iſcay on the weſt. | ? 

GUILANDINA, BoNnDUCH, in botany, 
a genus of the decandria-monog ynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conliſts of 
of five lanceolate and ſeſſile petals : the 
fruit is a rhomboidal pod, containing 
only one ceil, in which are included nu- 
merous oſſeous ſeeds, of a globoſo- com- 
preſſed hgure. For the tue of theſe 
lecds, fre the article Box dun. 

| GUILD, 


la Hogue, in Normandy ; * 


8 


r 
GUILD, or Gir p, a fraternity or compa- 
ny. As to the original of theſe guilds or 
companies, it was a law among the Saxons 
that every freeman of fourteen years of 
age, ſhould find ſureties to keep the 
peace, or be committed; upon vrhich the 
neighbours entered into an alſociation, 
— became bound for each other, either 
to produce him who committed any of- 
ſence, or to make ſatisfaction to the in- 
jured party ; in order to which they raiſ- 
' ed a ſum among themſelves, which the 
put into a common ſtock; out of whic 
they, upon occaſion, made a pecuniary 
compenſation according to the quality of 
- the offence committed. Theſe guilds are 
now. companies, joined together with 
laws. and orders made by themſelves, by 
- the licence of the prince. 
GvuiLlD, G1LD,. or GELD,.- 18 alſo uſed 
among our antient writers for a compen- 
fation, or mulR, for a fault committed. 
Gu1LiD-HALL, the chief hall of the city of 
London, for holding of courts, and for 
the meeting of the Jord-mayor and com- 
monalty, in order to make laws and or- 
dinances for the welfare and regulation of 
the city. : | 
GUILD-RENTS, are rents paid to the crown 
y any guild or fraternity: or thoſe that 
formerly belonged to religious houſes, 
and came to the crown at the general diſ- 
ſolution of monaſteries. 
GUILDFORD, or GULDEFORD, a bo- 
rough-town of Surry, ſituated on the ri- 
ver Wye, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Lon- 
don. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
GUILLESTRE, a city of France, in the 
province of Dauphiny : eaſt lon. 6* 20, 
and north lat. 449 45 
GUINEA, a large country of Africa, ſi- 
tuated between 15? eaſt and 15 weſt 
. longitude, and between 40 and 109 north 
| Jatitude. 
The Britiſh, Dutch, French, and other 
nations; have forts and factories. on. this 


GUINEA is alſo the name ef a britiſh-gold- 
coin. See the article Corn. (2449) 


GUINEA-PIG, in zoology, a quadruped of 


the mouſe or rat-kind, with a variegated 
body, reſembling, in ſome meafure, a 
- young pig, whence-the name. It ia con- 
'  tiderablylargerthaw the rat, but lets than 
tte rabbit. See plate CXKI. fig. S. 
GurxgA-won u, dracunculus, in 200logy 
and medicine; See Dracuncull... 
CUIPUSCOA, ch: north- eaſt diviſion of 
the province ol Biſcay, in Spain, fitu- 
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ceſophagus. 


His 


ated on the confines of Navarre in 


France. 

GUIRA, or Guata GUAINUMBI, in or- 

' nithology, the brafilian name of the 

- green: 1ipida, with a creſted head and ve. 
GUISE a town of F 

a town of France, in the provi 
of Picardy, ſituated on the — Oyle 

- eaft lon. 37 36“. and north lat. 490 585 
GUITAR, or GuiTARRa, a muſical in- 

ſtrument of the ſtring-kind, with five 
double rows of ſtrings, of which thoſe 
that are baſs, are in the middle, unleſs 
it be for the burden, an octave lower than 
the fourth. | 
This inftrument was firſt uſed in Spain, 
and bythe Italians. It has the particular 
denomination of ſpagnuola given it; and 
is found in Italy and other countries, but 
more frequently in Spain. 
GULA, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
See OBSOPHAGUS. 

GuLa, or GoLa, in architecture, a way 

member, the contour of which reſembles 
the letter 8, which the Greeks call cy- 
matium, and our arcluteds an ogee, 

See the article CVMA TUM and Ocee, 

IT bis member is of two kinds, recta and 
inverſa. The firſt and principal has its 
cavities or hollows above, and convexi- 
ties below. This always makes the top 
of the corona of the corniche, jetting 
over the op of the corniche, like a wave 
ready to fall. It is ſometimes abſolutely 

the entablature, as being the firſt or up- 
permoſt member of it. | 
The ſecond, being alſo called gula inver- 
ſa, as the firſt is called gula recta, is ex- 
actly the reverſe of the former, the cavity 
or hollowneſs of it being at the bottom, 

ſo that with reſpect to the former it ap- 
pears inverted. This is uſed in the ar- 
chitrave, and ſometimes in the corniche 
alovg with the former, only ſeparated by 

aà regiet, ; 
GULES, in heraldry, ſignifies the colour 
red, which is expreſſed in engraving by 
perpendicular lines falling from the top 
of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. See 

late CXXI. fig. 6. 

t is-the fitſt ot all Tolours/ in armory, 
and was formerly prohibited to be worn 
by any perſon in his coat - armour, un- 

leſs he were a prince, or had a permiſſion 
from him. This colour is a ſymbol ot 


charity, valour, generoſity, and repre- 
ſents blocbhcolour, and true ſcarlet. 
The Romans, according. to Spelman, 
painted the bodies of their gods, and ge- 
nerals 


2t trigmphed, with vermilion 3 


4 
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r the conſuls, their ſoldiers were 
| 2 hence called ruſſati. And 
— are told that the Lacedemonians wore 
ſcarlet, to prevent ſeeing the blood iſſue 
from their wounds. Thoſe who bear this 
colour, are obliged to reheve ſuch as 
are in danger of being oppreſſed by in- 
juſtice. a 

GULICK, the fame with Juliers. See the 

icle TJULIERS. 

GULL, i engliſh name of a genus of 
birds, called by authors larus. See the 
article LARUS. ; 

GULLET, in anatomy, the engliſh name 
of the ceſophagus. See OESOPRAGUS. 

GULPH, or GuLeF, in geography, a part 

of the ſea, almoſt ſurrounded by land, 
as the gulph of Mexico, gulph of Ve- 
nice, of Lyons, Sc. * TAO 
A gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a 
ſea, in that the latter is larger. See the 
article SEA. - : | 
It differs from a bay N being greater 
than it. See the article BA. 
Some will have it eſſential to a gulph, to 
run into the land through a ſtreight or 
narrow paſſage, It is obſerved that the 
ſea is always moſt dangerous near gulphs, 
by reaſon of the currents being penned up 
by the ſhores. 

GUM, in pharmacy, a conereted vegetable 
juice, which tranſudes through the bark 
of certain trees, and hardens upon the 
ſurface. 

Tle chemiſts allow only thoſe to be pro- 
perly gums, which are diſſolvable in wa- 
ter; thoſe which are only diſſolvable in 
fpirits, they call reſins; and thoſe of a 
middle nature, gum-refins. , Geoffroy 
fays, that gums are ſomething, between 
acid and oil; being an acid falt fo fixed 
in earth, as that the greateſt part of it is 
changed to an alkali, the other into oil ; 
la that the mixture ariling from thence is 
an oily ſalt reſembling the ſaponaceous 
concretes of the chemitts, made of oil of 
olives, and a lixivium of tartar ;- or the 
mucilaginovs bodies formed of ſpirit of 
wine, and the volatile ſpirit of urine. 
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The bodies truly belonging to this, are, 


GUM ARABIC, 
GUS SENECA, or SENEGA, as it is com- 


GUM 


by that author, reduced to ſo ſmall a 
number as four ; theſe are, x. Gum ara- 
bie. 2. Gum ſeneca. 3. Gum traga- 
canth. 4. Manna. g 
See Gum ARABIC. 


monly written, is a gum extremely re- 
ſembling gum arabic. It it brought to 
us from the country through which the 
river Senega runs, in looſe or ſingle drops, 
but theſe are much larger than thoſe of 
the gum arabic uſually are; ſometimes it 
is of the bigneſs of an egg, and fome- 
times much larger: the ſurface is very 
rough, or wrinkled, and appears much 
leſs bright than the inner ſubſtance, where 
the maſles are broken. It has no ſmell, 
and ſcarce any taſte, We are not ac- 
quainted with the tree which produces it. 
The virtues of it are the ſame with the 
gum arabic z but it is rarely uſed in me- 
dicine, unleſs as mixed with the gum 
arabic: the dyers and other artificers con- 
ſume the great quantities of it that are 
annually imported here. The negroes 


- diſfolve it in milk, and in that ſtate 


make it. a principal ingredient in many 
of their diſhes; and often feed on it thus 
alone. N 


GUM TRAGACANTH, See the article 


TRAGACANTH. 


GUM MANNA. See the article Mauna. 


Other ſubſtances known by the name of 
gums, are as follow. | 


GUM ALOES, a preparation of aloes, 'as 


ſet down in the London Diſpenſatory. 
See the article ALOzs, 

It is made thus: Take of ſuccotrine aloes, 
tour ounces ; of water, a quart: boil the 
aloes till it is diſſolved as much as may 
be; and ſet all by for a night: the reſin 
will be precipitated to the bottom of the 
veſſel; the liquor, poured off or ſtrained, 
being evaporated, will leave the gum. 
The intention of this ſeparation of the re- 


nn, is to procure, in the gum, /a medi- 


cine leſs purgative, but more agreeable to 
the ſtomach, than the crude aloes. 
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The bodies of this claſs, Dr. Hill ob- GUM AaMMONIAC, 
ſerves, if we were to allow all to be fo AMMONIAC, 
which are generally received as ſuch, and GUM AxXIME. See Cu] ANUARE. 

called by. the name gum, would appear GUM ELEMT. See the article ELEM. 
very numerous t but, on a ſtrit enquiry, GUM GUAIACUM. See GUAIACUM.' 
the far greater part of them appear to GUM LACCA. See the article-LACCA. 
be properly either of the gum-reſin, or It may be obſerved in general, that gums 
of the abſolute refin-claſs, when all that 


and inſpiſſated — are the better, the 
ace thus improperly called gums are ſe- freer they are from mixture and droſs; 
 parated and placed in their proper claſſes. - 


but that they are ſeldom fit for uſe before 
See the article RESLN (training. 
2 WES £3 7065; 


See the article Cum 
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GUN 


Gow, among gardeners, a kind of gan- 


od, arikng from a corruption of the 

p, which, by its viſcidity, not being 
able to make its way through the fibres of 
the tree, is, by the protruſion of other 
juice, made to extravaſate and ouze out 
upon the bark. 7 
When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, 
it admits of no remedy, but when only 
on one part of a hough, it ſhould be taken 


bes incident to fruit · trees of the ſtone - 


off to ide quick, and ſome cow- dun 


clapped on the wound, covered. over wit 
a linnen - cloth, and tied down. M. Quin- 
tinie direcis to cut off the morbid branch 


two or three inches below the part af- 
ſected. : 
Guns, gingi ve, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle GiIix VR. 


GUN, fire arm, or weapo 


= 


n of offence, 
which forcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or 
other, offenſive maiter, through a cylin- 
drical barrel, by means of gun-powder. 
See the article Gux-roO-x R. 
Gun is à general name, under which are 
included divers or even moſt ſpecies of 
nre- arms. They may be divided into 

eat and ſmall. e 

reat guns, called alſo by the general 


name cannons, make what we alſo call 


ordnance, or artillery ; under which come 
the ſeveral forts of cannons, as cannon - 


royal, demi-caunon, Cc. Culverins, 


demi-culverins, ſakers, minions, falcons, 
c. SteCANNON, CULVERIN, Sc. as 
o ORDNANCE and ARTILLERY. 

Small guns include muſquets, muſquc- 


toons, carabines, blunderbuſſes, fowling - 


teces, Sc. See Mosgukr, Sc. 


- Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only 


fort of regular weapons, charged with 


- gin-powder, that are excepted from the 


denomination,of guns. See. the articles 
Pis roll and MORTAR. 


We haye given the proportions and uſes 


of, theſe ſire- arms, under their reſpetctive 
articles 3 but that their parts may be the 
more diſtinctly comprehendeu, there ig de- 


- Jineated-ip the Plate ol Gunne ( CXXII) 


fig. 1. a view of the outſide of apiece of 
ordnance, with the vames of its parts; 
fig. 2. ibid. ſhews the chaſe or bore, and 
the thickneſs of the metal 3 fig. 4. is a 


cannon mounted on its carriage; and fig, | 


3- is a mortar mounted on its carriage. 

The advantage of large guns, or can- 
nons, over thoſe of a {mailer bore, is ge · 
nerally acknowledged. Robins obſerves 
that this advantage ariſes frgm ſeveral 
ciggumſtances, particularly in diſtant ean- 
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GUN 
nonading.. The diſtance o Wh 
bullets fly with the * —— 0 
powder, exceeds the flight of che imalle 
ones, al moſt in proportion to their oh 
meters ; ſo that a thirty-two pound ſhot, 
for inſtance, being ſomewhat more than 
fix inches in diameter, and a nine-pound 
ſhot but four inches, the thirty-two pound 
ſhot will fly near half as far again ag 
that of nine pound, if both pieces are ſo 
elevated as to range to the fartheſt di. 
ſtance poſſible. Another and more im- 
portant advantage of heavy bullets i: 
that with the ſame velocity they break 
holes in all ſolid bodies, in a greater pro. 
portion than their weight, Finally, large 
cannons, by carrying the weight of their 
bullet in grape or lead-ſhot, may anno 
the enemy more effeually than could be 
done by ten times the number of ſmall 
* See the article Gun x ER. 
he author here quoted, has propoſed to 
change the fabric of all the pieces employ- 
ed in the britiſh navy, fromthe twenty-four 
E downwards, ſo that they may 
ave the {ame or leſs weight, but a larger 
bore. He thinks the thirty-two pounder; 
in preſent ule would be proper models for 
this purpoſe. Theſe being of fiſty- two or 
fifty- three. hundred weight, have ſome- 
what leſs than a hundred and two thirds 
for each pound of bullet. And that this 
proportion would anſwer in ſmaller pieces, 
in point of ſtrength, ſeems clear from theſe 
<onſiderations : 1. That the ſtrength of 
iron, or any other metal, is in propor- 
tion to its ſubſtance. 2. That the lefler 
quantity of powder fired in a ſpace it 
tills, has proportionably leſs force than a 
larger quantity; ſo that if two pieces, 2 
large and a {mall one, be —— in the 
ſame proportion to their reſpective bul- 
lets, and ſired with a proportionable quan- 
tity of powder, the larger piece will be 
more ſtrained, will heat more, and recoil 
more than the ſmaller. 
On 4his--ſcheme our preſent twenty-four 
pounders will be eaied of fix or eight 
hundred weight of uſeleſs metal; and 
ſome pitces of a leſscalibre, as nine and ix 
pounders, would be ſometimes eaſed by 
teurtten hundred: hence much larger 
uns, of the ſame weight, faight be 
rne. Thus, inſtead cf fix, nine, tweive, 
and eighteen pounders, our; ſhips miy/it 
carry twelve, eighieen, and twenty-four 
pounders.z, guns. would be kept coole: 
and quieter, and would be of more ſer. 
vice, in many .reſpe&s,- it their uſual 
charge of powder were diminiſhed. G 
UN 


| 


Gun is alſo a name given to an inſtrument 
uſed by miners in cleaving rocks with 
a- powder. It is an iron cylinder of 
An inch and à half thiek, and about ſix 
inches long; and having a flat ſide to 
receive the ſide of a wedge ; and a hole 
drilled through it to communicate with 
the inſide of the hole in the rock : this 
hole is made about eight inches deep, and 
in the bottom of it is put about two or 
- three ounces of gun- powder: then this 
gun is driven forcibly in, fo as to fill up 
the hole, and the wedge is driven in on 
its flat fide to ſecure it. | 
The priming at the hole is then fited by 
a train, and the orifice being ſo well 
ſtopped by this gun, the force of the 
wder is determined to the circumad- 
jacent parts of the rock, which it ſplits, 
. See the article MiN11G, 
Gux-RooM, in a ſhip, the apartment 
under the great cabin,” where the malter- 
- gunner and his crew rendezvous, get 
ready their cartridges, &c. and do all 
things belonging to their buſineſs. 
GUNELLUS,: in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of blennius, 'eatled allo the butter-fiſh, 
with about. ten black ſpots beſide the 
back · fin. | 


— ” 


GUNNER, -ari. officer appointed for the 


ſervice of 'the-cannon ; dr one ſkilled to 
fire the guns, 200 


In the Tower of London, and other 
- garriſons, as well as in the field, this 


officer carries -a field ſtaff, and a large 
powder horn in a ftring over his left 
ſhoulder :: he marches by the guns, 
and when, there is any apprehenſion of 
danger, his". field ſtaff is armed with 
match: his buſineſs is to lay the gun to 
pals, and to help to load and traverie her. 
GUNNER of a (hip, or maſter gunner, has 
the charge of all the ordnance the ſhip 
carries, to fee that they be ſerviceably 


mounted, and ſufficiently ſupplied with 


qpunges, ladles, and rammers ; that in 
foul weather they be traverſed within 
board, elpecially thole of the lower tire, 


and that the parts be ſhut, and caulked 
up ; and that at all times they may be 


well laſhed, and made faſt, leſt any of 
them break looſe, to the imminent dan - 
ger of foundering the ſhip. In the time 
of an engagement, the gunner is to ſee 
that every piece be ſufficiently manned : 


he is an{werable to give an account of all 
his charge upon demand. He has a mate 


and quarter gunners for his aſſiſtance. 
Mater: Gux xxx, a patent officer of the 
ordnance, who is appointed to teach all 


» — 
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ſuch as learn the art of gunnery, and to 


certify to the maſter- general the ability 


of any perſon recommended to be one of 
the king's gunners. To every ſcholar 
he adminitte's an oath, not to ſerve, 


without leave, any other prince or tate ; 
or teach any one the art of gunnery, but 


ſuch as have taken the ſaid oath, 


GUNNER's LEVEL, See the article LEVEL, 
(FUNNER's TACKLE, See TACKLE. 
GUNNERY, is the art of determining the 


the courſe and directing the motion of 
bodies ſhot from artillery, or other war- 
like engines. A 
The great importance of this art is the 
reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed from the doctrĩne 
of projectiles in general: for it is no 
more than an apphcation of thoſe Jaws 
which all bodies obſerve wheñ caſt into 
the air, to ſuch 2s are put in motion by 
the exploſion of guns or other engines 
of that fort. ' And it is the fame-thin 
whether it is treated in the manner 
projectiles in general, or of ſuch on as 
bUong to gunnery; for from the mo- 
ment the force is impreſſed, all diſtinction 


with regard to the power which put the 


body firſt in motion is loſt, ant it ean 
only be conſidered as a ſimple projedtile. 
See the article PROJECTILES: 
Prob. I. The impetus of a ball, and 
the horizontal diſtance of an object aimed 
at, with its perpendicular height or de- 
preſſion, if thrown on aſcents or deſcents, 
being given, to determine the direction 
of that ball. 
From the point of projection A (plate 
CXXII. fig. 3, 6, 7, 8) draw Am re- 
relenting the horizontal diſtance, and 
m the perpendicular height of the ob- 
je&t aimed at: Biſect An in H, and 
AH in; on H and / erect HT, f F per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and hiſecting 
AB the oblique diſtance or inclined plane 
inD, and ADinF. On A rave the 
impetus” A Mat right angles with the 
horizon, and biſett it perpendicularly in 


c, with the line GG. Let the line AC 


be normal to the plane of projection & B, 
and cutting G G in C; from Cas center, 
wich the radius CA, deſcribe the circle 
AGM cutting it poſſible the ſine FS in 
S, s, points equally diſtant from G; lines 
drawn from A through 8, s will be the 
tangents or direQivas required. 

Continue AS, Asto T, t; biſſed DT, 
Dz, in V, Y; and draw lines from M to 
$, 53 then the L. ASF = FC. MAS = 


| LAMs =[LiAF; and! for the-fame 


reaſon LA, FE L MAZ L AMS 
9 4 ; L 
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SAF, AF are ſimilar, and AM:; A:: 


A 4F=St wv; conleguently AT is a 


tangent of the curve pailing through the 
points A, u, and B; becaule tv =wD, 


Ad is an ordinate to the diameter T H, 
hs e produced mult meet the curve 
m B. 


In horizontal caſes (fig. 7.) 2 is the high- 


eſt poigt of the curve, becaule the di- 


vmeter T H is perpendicular to the 
3 riach. i 
When the mark can be hit with two di- 


rections (the triangles S A M, AF being 


mila) the angle which the loweſt di- 
. FeRion. makes with the plane of pro- 
jection is equal to that which the higheſt 
kes with the perpendicular AM, or 


LAFZzLSAM. Aud the angle 8 Ar, 


comprehended bet wean the lines of di- 
rection, is equal to the angle 8 CG, and 
s meaſuted hy the arch S G. 

1, When the points 8, 5 camcide with G, 
.- er when the dizetions A8, A, become 
„KG (kg. S.) AB wil he the greateit di- 
ſtance that can de reached with the lame 
jimpe tos on that plane zbecauſe 8 F coin- 


ciding with G g the tangent of the circle 


at G, will cut off Ag a fourth. part of 


the greateſt amplitude on the plane AB. 
The rectangular triangles AB, cAC 
are ſimilar, becaule the angle of obliquity 


mA B= CAC; whereforemA:mB:: 


. and mA: AB: Ac: 
AC. 
Horizontal projetFions (ibid. fig. 7, 8.) 


When the iimpetus is greater than halt 


the amplitude, there are two directions, 
T AH, and AH for that amplitude; 
when equal to it, only one; and when 
leſs, none at all; and converſely. For 
in the firſt caſe the line FS cuts the circle 
in two points 8, 5, in the ſecond caſe it 
oy touches it, and in the laſt it meets 
not with it at all; and onverſely. When 
theie is but one dire tion for the ampli- 
tude A m, the angle of elevation is 45* ; 
and when the angle of elevation is ot 45 
A m is the greateſt amplitude for that 
impetus, and equal to twice the impetus, 
The impetus remaining the fame, the 
amplitudes are in proportion to one ano- 


ther as the fines of double the angles of 


elevation, and converiely. For drawing 
5 N (fig. 7.) parallel and equal to-A E 
a fourth part of the amplitude, and ſup- 
poſing lines , drawn from ; to the points 
C and M, the angle ACs g＋ο AM 


e AF; therefore Ny, the ſine of A C, 


5 
— „ I. 
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is the ſine of twice the an , 
half the impetus being 2 2 
* ma directions of 1 
the amplitude is equal to the impetus 
for from what has been ſaid, alf th. 
nnpetus being radius, a fourth part of 
the amplitude is the fine of twice the 
angle of elevation but the fine of twice 
15% that is, the fine of 300 is always 
equal to halt the radius; or in this caſe 
> fourth part of the impetus is equal to 
a fourth part of the amplitude. From 


* 075% 


- this and the 2 prop. there are 


two ealy practical methods for findinę 
the impetus of any piece of ordnance 
The fourth part of the amplitude is ; 
mean proportional between the impety; 
at the curve's principal vertex and its 


altitude. For MN: Ns:: Ns: NA 


ned. 
The altitudes are as the verſed ſines cf 
double the angles of elevation, the im- 
my remaining the ſame. For mikin 
alt the impetus radius, AN the altitude 
is the verſed line of: the angle AC = 
twice L AF. Andalfo, radius: tangent 
LL elevation : : + amplitude: altitude, 
ng R;: tangent LI Af: A . 
Dv. 


Proj. en afſcents aud deſcents, fig. 5, 6. 
If the mark can be hit only 0 5 
direction AG, the impetus in aſcents 
will be equal to the ſum of half the in- 
clined plane and half the ndicular 
height, and in deſcents it will be equal 
to their difference; but if the mark can 
be reached with two directions, the im- 
petus will be greater than that ſum or 
difference. For when AG is the line 
of direction, the L G A being =MAG 
G Ag; Gg S Ag, and g added to 
or ſubſtracted from both makes Gz half 
the impetus equal to the ſum or difference 
of Ag a fourth part of the nclined plane, 
and g z. a fourtii part of the perpendicu- 
lar height. In any other direction FP 
is greater than Fo = AF; and F, added 
to or ſubſtracted from both, makes /P 
half the impetus greater than the ſum oi 
difference of AF a fourth part of the 
inclined plane, and FF a fourth part ot 
the perpendicular height. Whence if in 
aſcents the impetus be equal to the fam 


* of halt the inclined plane and half the 


perpendicular height, or if in deſcents i 
be equal to their difference, the mark 
can be reached only with one direction; 
if the impetus is greater than that fun 
or difference, it may be hit with two di- 
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-#eNfons ; and if the impetus is leſs, the 
mark can be hit with none at all. 

prob. II. The angles of elevation, the 
horizontal diſtance, and perpendicular 
height being given, to find the impetus. 


Fig. 5, 6. 

From theſe data you have the angle of 
obliquity, and length of che inclined 
plane ; then as 

Ar: AM:: 8. LAM: S. LAM 
1: S. Ls AF:; S. LM AF, and 
AF: A/: : S. UMA: S. L MAF; 
whence by the ratio of equality, AF: 
AM::S.LsAFxS.L MA: 


S.LMAFx$.LMAF, which gives 
this rule. 


Add the log. of AF to twice the lo- 


garithmic ſine of the angle MAF; from 
their ſum ſubſtract the logarithmic fines 
of the angles AF and M Ay, and the 
remainder will give the logarithim of 
AM the impetus, 

When the impetus and angles of eleva- 
tion are given, and the length of the in- 
Clined plane is required, this is the rule. 
Add the log. of A M to the log. lines of 
the angles AF and 'M Ag; from their 
ſum tubſtra& twice the log. fine of 
LMAF, and the remainder will give 
the log. of AF the fourth part of the 
jength of the inclined plane. 

If the angle of elevation A Hand its 
amplicude AB (fig. 8.) and any other 
angle of elevation # A H is given; to 
find the amplitude Ab for that other 
angle, the nnpetus AM and angle of 
obliquity DA H remaining the ſame. 
Deſcribe the circle AGM take AF a 
fourth part of A B, and AF a fourth part 
of Ab: From the points F, /, draw the 
tines Fs and /p parallel to AM, and 
cutting the circle in the points 3, p; then 
AF: AM S. LF AFXS.LMAs: 
S. LMAF x S. L MAF; and AM: 
AFS. LMAFNTCL MA: S. 
f. AF x S. USAM; whence by the ra- 
tio of equality, 

AF: AF:: S. LA FxXxS. LM As: 
A AF x S. L AM, which gives this 


Add the log. of AF to the log. fines 
of the angles p Af, AM; from their 
tum ſubltra& the log. fines of the angles 
AF, AM, and the remainder will 
give the log. of AF, a fourth part of 
the amplitude required. 

Prob. tt. To find the force or velocity 
el a ball or projectile at any point of the 
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curve, having the perpendicular height 
of that point, and the impetus at the 
point of projection given. From theſe 
two data find out the impetus at that 
po then 2 X x6 feet 1 inch is the ve- 
ocity acquired by the deſcent of a body 
in a ſecond of time; the ſquare of wich 
(4 * U 16 feet t inch) is to the ſquate 
of the velocity required, as 16 feet t inch 
is to the impetus at the point given; 
wherefore multiplying that impetus 
four times the ſquare of 26 feet 1 inch, 
and dividing the product by 16 feet x 
inch, the quotient will be the ſquare bf 
the required velocity; whence this rule. 
Multiply the impetus by four times x6 
feet 1 inch, or 64 feet 4, and the ſquare 
root of the product. is the velocity. 
Thus ſuppoſe the impetus at the point of 
projection to be 3000, and the perpen- 
dicular height of the other point 200; 
the impetus at that point will be 2900 
Then 2900 feet multiphed by 643 feet 
gives 186566 feet, the ſquare of 432 
nearly, the ſpice which a body Woul 
run through in one ſecond, if it moved 
uniformly. 
And to determine the impetus or height, 
from which a body muſt deſcend, ſo at 
at the end of the deſcent it may acquire 
x given velocity, this is the rule: 
Divide the ſquare of the given velacity 
(expreſſed in feet run —_— in a feb 
cond) by 64 + feet, and quotient 
will be the impetus. | 
The duration of a projection made per 
pendicularly upwards, is to that of a pro: 
jection in any other direction whoſe 1mpe> 
us is the ſame, as the ſine cemplement of 
the inclination of the plane of projection 
(which in torizomat profections is ra- 
dius) is to the ſine of the angle con- 
tained between the line of — and 
that plane. 
Draw ont Ar (fig. g.) till it meets B 
continued in E, the bod will reach the 
mark B in the ſame time it would have 
moved uniformly through the line AE 
but the time of its fall through M A the. 
impetus, is to the time of its uniform 
motion thro” A E, as twice the irnpetus is 
to AE. Ani thereforctheduratienofthe 
perpendicular projection, being double 
the time of its fall, will be to the time 
of its uniform motion through AE, as 
four times the impetus is to AE; or as 
AE is to EB; chat is, as A tis to tf D; 
which is as the fine of the angle f DA 
(or MA; its complement to a temicircle) 
is to the ſine of the angle 2 AD. 
o H 2 Hence 
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Hence the time a projection will take to 


arrive at any point in the curve, may be 


found from the fol owing data, wiz. the 
impetu the angle ot direction, and the 
inciination of the plane of projection, 


which in this caſe is the angle the hori- 


ron makes with a line drawn from the 
point of projection to that point. 

Hence allo in horizontal caſes, the du- 
rations of projections in different di- 
rect ions with the ſame impetus, are as 
the ſines of the angles of elevation. But 
in aſcents or deicents their durations are 
as the fines o the angles which the lines 
of direction make with ine inclined plane. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the impetus of any pro- 
jection were 4300 fert; then 16 feet 
x inch: 1*:* 4500 feet: 275" the ſquare 
of the time a body will take to fall per- 
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pendicularly thro' 45co feet, the ſquare 
root of -which is 16“ nearly, and that 
doubled gives 32" the duration of the 
projection made perpendicularly upwards, 
Then to find the duration of a horizontal 
TW at any elevation, as 20% ; (a 
S. L 20“; : 32“: Duration of a pro- 
jection at that elevation with the im petu: 
4500. Or if with the ſame impetus x 
body at the direction of 3 5 was pro- 
jected on a plane inclined to the horizon 
17, lay as ſine 73%; fner8*® ;; 320; 
duration required, 
The two following tables, at one view, 
give all the — As caſes as well for 
ſhooting at objects on the plane of the 
horizon, with proportions tor their ſolu- 
tions, as for ſhooting on alcents and 
deſcents. 


TABLE I. For Horizontal Projections. Fig. 7. 
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and any other angle. 
any other amplitude, 


2 Given. Required. Proportions. 
4 — 1 tAl 2AM: An:: RS. Z LTI 
3 H r... 
2 | AM, TA H | Am | K: 5. JL II III 
J An, AH AM | S. LA R. , AN 
1 . I VANGNM=tz, or | Log, 
+ ANTI Log. NM=Log. TA 
| tAH | D. Rr. LtAH. 
5 A AM nit, and AN 
| 55 | +NM=AM. LOS: 
6| x Me tAH E Am T.LAH:Rn H 
| taAH, Am nr 


auy other amplitude be- 

| longing to that angle, 

any other angle belong- 
ing to that amplitude. 


Am: amplitude required, 
Am: any other amplitude: : 8. 


2 LFA H: S. 2L required. 
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any other altitude. 
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T A B LE II. For Projections on Aſcents and Deſcents. Fig. 5, 8. 


Proportions. | 


of which added to 459, gives 
GAx. AM: AB:: Ac: AC CG. 
T. LGAEZ: R:: Gz: Ax, and 


CG: PG: : R: V. S. of SG, half 
of which added to, or taken from 
GA, gives the higher or lower 


Log. of A Mg Log. of AF+2 
Log. S. LMAF- Log. S. L AF 


# 
_—— — — 


Log. of AF= Log. AM+ 
Log. S. Ls AF+ Log. 8. L 
MAs—2 Log. S.LMAF. 


Fig. 8. 
Log. Af= Log. AF Lok. 
S.LpAf+Log.S.LpAM—Log. 
S. Ls AF—Log. S. LMAs. 


4 


8 Given. | Required, 
' AM, Am, | TAH, 
Bn, AB. tAH. 
Az—Af=fſz=PG. 
| direction required. 
AH, AH, AF ANI 
* | —Log. S. LM As. 
B An, tAH, AB, [As the amplitude for 
4 and any other angie that other angle. 
tAn 


Fig. 5, 6. 
T. L GAz: Sec. Lg Ax :: G 
: Ag. 
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| Gux-POWDER, a compoſition of ſalt- 


| 


petre, ſulphur, and charcoal, mixed 
together, 2nd uſually granulated; which 
eaſily takes fire, and, when fired, rari- 
fies, or expands, with great vehemence, 
by means of its elaſtic force. 

It is to this powder we owe all the action 
and effect of guns, ordnance, &c, ſo that 
the modern military art, fortification, 
&c. in great meaſure depend thereon. 


Method of making GUN-POWDER., Dr. 


Shaw's recipe for this purpoſe is as fol- 
lows. Take four ounces of refined ſalt- 
petre, an ounce of brimſtone, and fix 
drams of fmall coal: reduce theſe to a 
fine powder, and continue beating them 
for ſome time in a ſtone mortar, with a 
wooden peſtle, wetting the mixture be- 
tween whiles with water, ſo as to form 
the whole into an uniform paſte, which 
is reduced to grains, by paſſing it thro' 
a wire-ſieve fit for the cd and in 
this form being carefully dried, it be- 
comes the common gun- powder, 

For greater quantities, mills are uſually 
provided, by means of which more work 
may be performed in one day, than a 
man can do in a hundred, See MiLL. 
The nitre or ſaltpetre is refined thus: 
diſfolve four pounds of rough nitre as it 
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comes to us from the Indies, by boiling 
it in as much water as will commodiouſly 
ſuthce for that purpoſe : then let it ſhoot 
for two or three days in a covered veſſel 
of earth, with ſticks laid acrols for the 
cryitals to adhere to. Theſe cryſtals be- 
ing taken out, are drained and dried in 
the open air. 

In order to reduce this ſalt to der, 
they diſſolve a large quantity of it in as 
{mall a proportion of water as poſſible ; 
then keep it conſtantly ſtirring over the 
fire, till the water exhales, and a white, 
dry powder is left behind. See NiTRE. 
In order to purify the brimſtone employ- 
ed, they diſſolve it with a, very gentle 
heat z then ſcum and paſs it through a 
double ſtrainer. If the brimſtone ſhould 
happen to take fire in the melting, they 
have an iron cover that fits on cloſe to 
the melting veſſel, and damps the flame. 
The brimſtone is judged to be ſufficiently 
refined if it melts without yielding any 
fetid odour between two hot iron plates 
into a kind of red ſubſtance. 

The coal for the making of gun-powder 
is either that of willow, or hazel, well 
charred in the uſual manner, and redu- 
ced to powder. And thus the ingre- 
dients are prepared for making this com- 


modity: 


| 
| 
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modity : but as theſe . require 
to be intimately mixed and as there 
would be danger of their firing if beat 
in a dry form, the method is to keep 
them continually moiſt, either with water, 
urine, or a ſolution of ſal ammoniac : 
they continue thus ſtamping them to- 
her for twenty-ſour hours, after 
which the maſs is fit for corning and dry- 
ing in the ſun, or otherwiſe, ſo as ſedu- 
loully ta prevent its firing. 
Rationale of GUN-rOWDER. The explo- 
five force of gun-powder is now a thing 
commonly known, but the phyſical rea- 


ſon thereof may not perhaps be hitherto 


fofficiently underſtood. In order to ex- 
plain it, Dr. Shaw propoſes the following 
obſervations, 1. That lalt-petre of itſelf 
is not inflammable, and though it melts 
in the fire, and grows red hot, yet does 
not explode, unleſs it comes in contact 
with the coals. 2. That brimſtone eaſily 
melts at the fire, and eaſily catches flame. 
3. That powdered charcoal readily takes 
fire, even from the {parks yielded by a 
flint and ſteel. 4. That if nitre be mixed 
with powdered charcoal, and brought in 
contact with the fire, it burns and flames, 
5. That if ſulphur be mixed with pow- 
dered charcoal, and applied to the fire, 
art of the ſulphur burns ſlowly away, 
t not much of the charcoal ; and, 6. 
That if a lighted coal be applied to a 
mixture of nitre and ſulphur, the ſulphur 
preſently takes fire with ſome degree of 
exploſion ; leaving part of the nitre be- 
bind, as we fee in making the ſal pru- 
nellæ, and ſal polychreſtum. 
Theſe experiments duly conſidered, adds 
the doctor, may give us the chemical 
cauſe of the ſtrange exploſive force of 
gun-powder. For each grain of this 
powder conſiſting of a certain proportion 
of ſulphur, nitre, and coal, the coal pre- 
ſently takes fire, upon contact of the 
finalleft ſpark: at which time both the 
falphur and the nitre immediately melt, 
and by means of the coal interpoſed be- 
tween them, burſt into flame; which, 
ſpreading from in to grain, propa- 
— — ſame eect almoſt inftanta- 
neouſly : whence the whole maſs of 
powder comes to be fired ; and as nitre 
contains both a large proportion of air 
and water, which are now violently rari - 
fed by the heat, a kind of fiery exploſive 
blaſt is thus produced, wherein the nitre 
ſeems, by its aqueous and aerial parts, to 
act as bellows to the other inflammable 
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bodies, ſulphur and coal, to 
into a flame, and carry off 22 
ſubſtance in ſmoke and vapour. Y 
Different kinds of Gun-yownee. Th 
three in gredients of gunpowder are * 
in Various proportions according as the 
powder is intended for mulguets 
de, eat 
guns, or mortars ; though theſe propor. 
tions ſeem not to be perfectly adjuſted. or 
ſettled by competent experience. 
Semienowitz for mortars, dire&s tooly 
of ſalt-petre, 25 50 of ſulphur, and 4; 
many of charcoal; for great guns, 100 
of ſalt- petre, 15 üb of ſulphur, and 783 
of charcoal; for matquets and piltols 
100 lb of ſalt- petre, $15 of ſulphur, and 
10 lb of charcoal. Mietbius extols the 
proportion of 1 th of talt-petre to three 
ounces of charcoal, and two, or tus 
and a quarter of ſulphur; than which, & 
affirms, no gun-powder can poſſibly be 
ſtronger. He adds, that the uſual praflio: 
of making the gunpowder weaker fer 
mortars than guns, is without any foun. 
dation, and renders the expence needle. 
ly much greater: for whereas to load 
large mortar, 24 Ib of common pode: 
is required, and conſequently to loaf 
it ten times 240 I he thews by cal. 
culation, that the ſame effect would he 
had by 1 50 Ih of the ſtrong powder, 
To increaſe the ſtrength of powder, Dr, 
Shaw thinks it proper to make the grain; 
conſiderably large, and to have it wel 
ſifted from the tmal} duſt. We ſee tha 
gun- powder, reduced to duſt, has little 
exploſive force; but when the grains ar: 
large, the flame of one grain has a read 
paſſage to another, ſo that the who!: 
parcel may thus take fire nearly at the 
ſame time, otherwiſe much force may he 
loſt, or many of the grains go away 2 
ſhot unfired. 
It ſhould alfo ſeem that there are othe: 
ways of increafing the ſtrengih of pos- 
der, particularly by the mixture of ſalt d 
tartar ; but perhaps, adds the laſt- men. 
tioned author, it were improper to d. 
vulge any thing of this kind, as gun- 
owder ſeems already ſufficiently de. 


ructive. 
Method of trying and examining Gun. 
POWDER. here are two general me- 


thods of examining gun-powder ; or: 
with regard to its purity, the other with 
regard to its ſtrength. Its purity is 
known by laying two or three little heaps 
near each other upon white paper,, and 


firing one of them: for if this takes fre 
read 
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1, and the ſinoke riſes upright, 
2 leaving any droſs, or feculent 
matter behind, and without burning the 

r, or firing the other heaps, it is 
eſteemed a fign that the ſulphur and nitre 
were well purified, that the coal was 

d, and that the three ingredients were 
thoroughly incorporated together : but 
if the other heaps alſo take fire at the 
ame time, *tis preſumed that either com- 
mon falt was mixed with the nitre, or 
that the coal was not well ground, or 
the whole maſs not wel! beat, and mixed 
together : and if either the nitre or ſul- 

ur be not well purified, the paper will 

black or ſpotted. 
In order to try the —_ of gun- 

der, there are two kinds of inſtru- 
ments in uſe; but neither of them appear 
more exa& than the common method of 
trying to what diſtance a certain weight 
of powder will throw a ball from a 
mulquet. 
There has been much talk of a white 
powder which, if it anſwered the cha- 
raſter given it, might be a dangerous 
compoſition : for they pretend that this 
white power will throw a ball as far as 
the black, yet without making a report; 
but none of the white powder we have 
ſeen, ſays Dr. Shaw, anſwers to this 
character; being, as we apprehend, com- 
monly made either with touchwood or 
camphor, inſtead of coal. 

Obſervations on the force of GUN-POWDER. 
Gun-powder fired either in vacuum, or 
in air, produces by its exploſion a per- 
manent elaſtic fluid. For if a red-hot 
iron be included in a receiver, after being 
exhauſted, and gun-powder be let fall on 
the iron, the powder will take fire, and 


the mercurial gage will ſuddenly deſcend , 


upon the exploſion ; and though it im- 
mediately aſcends again, yet it will never 
riſe to the height it firſt Rood at, but will 
continue depreſſed by a ſpace proportion- 
ed to the quantity of gun-powder which 
was let fall on the iron. 

The ſame production likewiſe takes place, 
when gun- powder is fired in the air : for 
if a ſmall quantity of powder be placed 
in the upper part of a glaſs tube, and the 
lower part of the tube be immerged in 
water, and the water be made to riſe ſo 
near the top, that only a ſmall portion 
of air is left in that part where the gun- 
powder is placed ; it in this ſituation the 
communication of the upper part of the 
tube with the external air be cloſed, and 


the powder be fired, Which will eaſily be 
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done by a burning-glaſs, the water will 
in this experiment deſcend upon the ex- 
plokon as the quickſilver did in the laſt ; 
and will always continue depreſſed be- 
low the place at which it ſtood before the 
exploſion; and the quantity of this de- 
preſſion will be greater, if the quantity 
of powd&t: be increaſed, or the diameter 
of the tube be diminiſned. From whence 
it is proved, that as well in air as in a 
vacuum, the exploſion of fired powder 
produces a permanent elaſtic fluid. It 
alſo appears from experiment, that the 
elaſticity or preſſure of the fluid produced 
by the firing of gun-powder, is, cateris 
paribus, directly as its denſuy. This 
follows from hence, that if in the ſame 
receiver a double quantity of der be 
let fall, the mercury will ſubſide twice as 
much as in the firing of a ſingle quantity. 
To determine the elaſticity and quantity 
of this elaſtic fluid, produced from the 
exploſion of a given quantity of gun- 
powder, Mr. Robins premiſes, that the 


, elaſticity of this fluid increaſes by heat, 


and diminiſhes by cold in the ſame man- 
ner as that of the air ; and that the 
denſity of this fluid, and conſequently 
its weight, is the ſame with the weight 
of an equal bulk of air having the ſame 
elaſticity, and the ſame temperature. 
From theſe principles, and from his ex- 
_ periments, for a detail of which we muſt 
refer the reader to his New Principles of 
Gunnery, in Scholium, to prop. II. he 
concludes, that the fluid produced by 
the firing of gun-powder will be n of 
the weight of the gun-powder, and the 
ratio of the reeCtive bulks of the pow- 
der, and the fluid produced from it, will 
be in round numbers 2 to 244. 
Hence we are certain, that any quantity 
of powder fired in any confined ſpace, 
which it adequately fills, exerts, at the 
inſtant of its exploſion, againſt the ſides 
of the veſſel containing it, and the bodies 
it impels before it, a forte at leaſt 244 
times greater than the elaſticity of com- 
mon air; or which is the ſame thing, 
than the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; and 
this without conſidering the great ad- 
dition which this force will receive from 
the violent degree of heat with which it 
is endued at that time, the quantity of 
which augmentation is the next head of 
Mr. Robins's enquiry. He determines 
that the elaſticity of the air is augmented 
when heated to the extremeſt heat of red 
hot iron, in the proportion of 796 to 
1943, and ſuppoſing that the flame of 


fired 
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fired gun-powder 1s not leſs hot than red 
t iron, and the elaſticity of the air, 
and conſequently of the fluid, generated 
by the explohon, being augmented by 
the extremity of this heat in the ratio of 
796 to 194 x, it follows thgtotf 244 be 
augmented in this ratio, !the reſulting 
number which is 999 4 wilt!determine 
how many times the elaſticity of the 
flame of fired powder exceeds the ela- 
fticity of common air, ſuppoſing it to 
| be. confined in the ſame ſpace, which the 
powder. filled before it was fired. 
Hence then the abſolute quantity of the 
- preſſure exerted by gun-powder, at the 
moment of its exploſion may be aſſigned: 
ſor ſince the fluid then generated has an 
elaſticity of 999 3, or in round num- 
ders 1000 times greater than common 
air; and ſince common air by its elaſticity 
exerts a preſſure on any given ſurface 
* equal to the weight of the incumbent 
atmoſphere, with which it is in equilibrio, 
the preſſure exerted by fired powder, be- 
. fore it has dilated itſelf, is 1000 times 
- greater than the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere; and conſequently the quantity 


* of this force on a ſurface of an inch 


iquare, amounts to above fix tun weight, 
which force however diminiſhes as the 
. fluid dilates itſelf. The variations of the 
- denſity of the atmoſphere does not any 
way alter the action of powder by any 
experiment that can he made. But the 
moiſture of the air has a very great in- 
fluence on the force of it: for that 
quantity which in a dry ſeaſon would 
communicate to a bullet a velocity of 

2760 fegt in one ſecond, will not in 

damp weather communicate a e 
of more than 12 or 1300 feet in a ſecond, 
or even leſs, if the powder be bad and 


.- negligently kept. 


The velocity of expanſion of the flame 
of gun powder when fired in a piece of 
artillery, without either bullet, or any 
other body before it, is prodigious. By 
the experiments of Mr. Robins, it ſeems 
this velocity cannot be much leſs than 
7000 feet in a ſecond. This, however, 
muſt be underſtood of the molt active 
art of the flame. For as was obſerved 
|= cen the elaſtic fluid in which the 
activity of gun-powder conſiſts, is only 
4, of the ſubſtance of the powder, the 
remaining e will in the exploſion be 
mixed with the elaſtic part, and will by 
its weight retard the activity of the ex- 
ploſion ; and yet they will be {o com- 
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| ſome of it will not even be carried 
the barrel, as appears by the conſiderable 


pleatly united as to move with uncom- 


mon motion; but the unelaſtic part will 
be leſs accelerated than the reſt, and 


out of 


quantity of unttuous matter, which ad. 
heres to the inſide of all fire arms, aſter 
they have been uſed, Theſe inequalities 
in the expanſive motion of the flame ren- 


der it impracticable to determine its Ve- 


locity, otherwiſe than from experiments, 


To recover damaged GUN-POwbeR. The 


method of the powder-merxchants is this 
they put part of the powder on a fail. 
cloth, to which they add an equal 
weight of what is really good, and with 


. -a ſhovel mingle it well together; dry 
it in the ſun, and barrel it up, keeping 


it in a dry and proper place, Others 
again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by 


. moiſtening it with vinegar, water, urine, 
or brandy: then they beat it fine, ſearce 


it, and to every pound of powder add an 
Qunce, an ounce and a half, or two 
ounces, according as it is decayed, of 
melted ſaltpetre. Afterwards, theſe in- 
gredients are to be moiſtened and mixed 
well, ſo that nothing can be diſcerned in 
the compoſition, which may be kuown 
by cutting the maſs; and then they 
granulate. it as aforeſaid, In caſe the 
powder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, the 


only way is to extract the ſalt-petre with 


water, according to the uſual manner, by 
boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cryſ- 
tallizing 3 and then with freſh ſulphur 
and charcoal to make it up a-new again, 
In regard to the medical virtues of gun- 
powder, Boerhaave informs us, that the 
flame of it affords a very healthy fume 
in the height of the plague : becauſe 
the exploſive acid vapour of nitre and 
ſulphur corrects the air; and that the 
ſame vapour, if received in a ſmall cole 
pent up place, kills inſects. 

It is enacted by 5 and 11 of Geo, I. and 
5 Geo. II. c. 20, that gun-powder be car- 
ried to any place in covered carriages j 
the barrels being cloſe jointed 3 or in 
caſes, and bags of leather, Cc. And 
perſons keeping more than 200 pounds 
weight of gun-powder, at one time, 
within the cities of London and Weſt— 
minſter, or the ſuburbs, Sc. are liable 
to forſcitures if it be not removed; and 
juſtices of peace may iſſue warrants to 
ſearch for, ſeize, and remove the ſame. 

The invention of gun-powder is aſcribed 
by Polydore Virgil to a chemilt, who 


| having accidentally put ſome of the in- 


grecients 
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qients in this compoſition in a mortar, 
and covered it over with a ſtone, it hap- 
ned to take fire, and blew up the ſtone. 
'Thevet ſays, the perſon here ſpoken of 
was a monk of Friburgh, named Con- 
ſtantine Anelzen; but Belleforet and 
others hold it to be Bartholdus Schwartz, 
or the black; at leaſt it is athrmed, that 
he firſt taught the ule of it to the Vene- 
tians, ia the year 1380, during the war 
with the Genoelſe. But what contradict; 
this account, and ſhews gun-powder to 
be of aa older date, is, that Peter Mexia, 
in his Variz Lectiones, relates, that Al- 
phonſus XI. king of Caſtile uſed mor- 
tars againſt the Moors in. a ſiege in 1343. 
Ducange adds, that there is mention 
made of this powder in the regiſters of 
the chambers of accounts in France, as 
early as the year 1338, and Frier Bacon, 
our country- man, mentions the com- 
poſition in expreſs terms, in his treatiſe 
De nullitate magiæ, publiſhed at Oxford, 
in the year 1216. 

GuxN-$HOT-WOUNDS, are attended with 
much worſe conſequences than wounds 
made by ſharp inſtruments ; for the parts 
are more ſhattered and torn, eſpecially 
when the ſhot falls upon the joints, boncs, 
or any conſiderable part. 

In treating theſe wounds, the following 
rules muit be obſerved ; to extract all 
foreign bodies, to ſtop the hæmorrhage, 
to promote ſuppuration, to encourage 
new fleſh, and to make an even cicatrix. 

he extraction of foreign bodies ſhould, 
it. poſſible, be performed with the hand ; 
or if that cannot be done, with the forceps 
or a hook. They are eaſieſt removed 
at firſt ; for, after ſome delay, the tu- 
mour and inflammation of the parts, ren- 
der it difficult and painful. Sometimes 
the orice of the wound is ſo narrow, 
that it will be impoſſible to came at the 
body you have a defire to extract, with - 
out making a larger opening; which 
ſhould be done on the molt convenient 
lide, always obſerving that no. nerve, 
blood - veſſel, tendon, or ligament lies in 
the way. And as two balls are frequent- 
ly concealed in the ſame wound, after 
& removal of one, the furgeon ſhould 
diligently ſearch for another, or for any 
other extraneous body that may be foiced 
in with it, which might protract the cure 
of the wound. When an attempt is 
made to extract the ball, or any other 
extraneous body, the patient ſhould be 
laid in the ſame ſit uation he was in at the 
tae of receiving the wound; for, by 
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frequent changes of ſituation, the ball 
will eaſily bury itſelf and get out of your 
reach, Whenever a ball has penetrated 
io deep, that you can ealily feel it with 
your finger on the ſide oppoſite to the 
wound, you ſhould examine nicely whe- 
ther it 1s ſafeſt to bring it back by the 
way it came in, or to make an opening 
upon it, and draw it out at the oppoſite 
ſide. If the wound cannot ſafely be en- 
larged, nor the balls extracted without 
great pain and danger, they mult be leſt 
in the wound, either till the pain is abat- 
cd, or the paſſage rendered to eaſy by 
{uppuration, that they work themtelves 
out. On the other hand, extraneous 
bodies are inſtantly to be removed, where 
there is danger ot bringing on convul- 
ſions, pain, and an inflammation, by being 
lett behind. If a ball has paſſed into 
any of the cavities of the body, where the 
extraction of it cannot be attempted with 
ſalety, it is beſt to leave it where it has 
lodged, and to heal the wound: for 
there have been variety of inſtances, 
where perſons have carried balls within 
them for many years, without ſuffering . 
any inconvenience. Balls lodged in the 
bones, are to be extracted with roſtrated 
forceps, obſerving the fame rules and 
directions we have already laid down. 
When this cannot be done, they may be 
laid hold of with a fort of trepan neceſ- 
ſary to extract balls that are lodged in 
bones, and that are covered witlva large 
quantity of fleſh, as in the thigh bone; 
but if the ball is fo ſtrongly fixed in the 
bone, as to reſiſt all theſe methods, it 
mult be left there till the parts ſuppurate, 
and ſet it at liberty. Balls that are thrown 
into the joints are to be removed with all 
expedition, for delays are here extremely 
dangerous; but it is tcarce poſhhle to 
prevent violent pains, inflammations, and 
caries of the bones, which generally re- 
=_ amputation of the limb. In wounds 
rom large guns, the joint or bone is 
frequently grievoully ſhattered, or carried 
off; in this caſe, it is far better to take 
off the limb at once, than te ſpend a 
great deal of time in fruitleſs attempts 
to cure it; for the natural figure of the 
ſhattered joint can never be reſtored, and 
the branches of nerves that were ſent to 
the bone, and the inſertion of the ten- 
dons and ligaments being -torn from it 
in many places, cannot but bring on vio- 
lent inflamnrations and a gangrene; but 
where the bones are not violently ſhat- 
tered and broken, the ſurgeon ſnould be 
91 careſul 
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careful in time to remove the {plinters, 
and all extraneous bodies, and to treat 
the wound according to the rules pre- 
{cribed above : laſtly, if any large ar- 
tery is wounded, either in the arms or 
legs, which will appear by the lots of 
blood, the tournequet ſhould be applied, 
and the blood being ſtopped, you mult 
endeavour to take up the veſſel, by the 
aliltance of the crooked needle ; but if 
this cannot be done, or if the condition 
of the wound will allow no hopes of fuc- 
ceſs from the future dreſſings, it will be 
proper to take off the limb a little above 
the wound. 

The wound being cleaned, and the blood 
ſtopped, the firſt intention is to uſe our 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent or aſſuage 
the tumour and inflammation. The 


wound ſhould be dreſſcd up with lint 


dipped in ſpirits of wine warme:!, cover- 
ing it up with compreſles wet with the 
fame liquor, or with camphorated ſpirit 
of wine, either alone, or diluted with 
aqua calcis. Having done this, the next 
intention 1s to forward the ſuppuration 
of the bruiſed and torn parts, and then 
to fill up the wound with new fleſh, neat- 
ly cicatrized; for the method of doing 
which, ſee the articles SUPPURATION 
and WOUND. 

In gun- ſnot wounds, ſeveral grains of 
powder frequently penetrate the Kin of 
the face, and occaſion deformity, it they 
are not taken out : which may be done 
with a pin, or an inſtrument like an ear- 
picker : but if they are got in too deep 
to be picked out in this manner, the ſkin 
mult be laid open with a fine tmall lan- 
cet, in order to, get at them with the in- 
ſtruments we have delcribed. Great 
care ſhould be taken not to break the 
grains in taking them out ; for that will 
occaſion very toul ſpots. 


GUNSTBERG, a town of Cermany, in 
the circle of Swabia, ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of the Danube: eaſt long. 10915, 


north lat. 480 35. 


GUNTER's LIxRE, a logarithmic line, 


uſually graduated upon icales, ſectors, 
Sc. Sce SCALE and SECTOR, 

It is allo called the line of lines, and line 
of numbers; being only the logarithms 
graduated upon a ruler, which therelore 


terves to ſolve probiems inſtrumentally 


in the {ame manner as logarithms do 
arithmetically. It is uſually divided. into 
an hundred parts, every tenth whereof is 
numbered, beginning with 1, and end- 


ing with 10; fo that if the fit great di- 


viſion, marked 1, ftand for one 
any integer, the next diviſion, marked 
will ſtand for two tenths ; 3, three tenths 
and lo on ; and the intermediate divi- 
lions will, in like manner, reprelent raced 
parts of the ſame integer. If each of the 
great diviſions repreſent 10 integers 
then will the leſſer diviſions Rand for in- 
tegers; and it the great diviſions be 
ſuppoſed each 100, the ſub-divifons will 
*be each 10. 4 

Uſe of GUNTER's LINE. 1. 7; find the 
produtt of tava numbers. From i extend 
the compatiles to the multiplier ; and the 
lame extent, applied the fame way from 
the multiplicand, will reach to the pro. 
duct. Thus if the product of 4 and 8 
be required, extend the compaſles from 
1 to 4, and that extent laid from 8 the 
ſame way, will reach to 42, their product. 
2. To divide one number by anten. The 
extent from the diviſor to unity, will 
reach from the dividend to the quotient ; 
thus to divide 36 by 4, extend the com- 
paſſes from 4 to r, and the fame extent 
will reach from 36 to 9, the quoticn: 
ſought. 3. To three given nanbers, to 
find a fourth proportional. Suppote the 
numbers 6, $, 9; extend the compaſſc- 
from 6 to 8, and this extent, laid from 
9 the ſame way, will reach to 12, the 
fourth proportional required. 4. Ts f 
a mean proportional between any tx; 
given numbers. Suppole 8 and 32: ex- 
tend the compaſſes from 8 in the leſt- 
hand part of the line, to 32 in the right, 
then biſſecting this diſtance, its halt wil! 
reach from 8 forward, or from 32 back- 
ward, to 16, the mean proportional 
ſought. 5. To extract ihe ſquare rot r 
any number. Suppole 25 : bille&t the 
diitance between 1 on the ſcale and the 
point repreſenting 25 ; then the halt of 
this diſtance, ſet off from 1, will give the 
point repreſenting the root 5. In the 
tame manner the cube root, or that ot 
any higher power, may be found by 
dividing the diſtance on the line, between 
x and the given number, into as ma::y 
equal parts as the index of the power ex- 
prelies ; then one of thoſe parts, fet from 
1, will find the point repreſenting tie 
root required, 

GUNTER's QUADRANT, one made of wood, 
braſs, &c. containing a kind of ſtereo- 
graphic projection of the ſphere, on the 
plane of the equinoctial; the eye being 
ſuppoſed placed in one of the poles. 
Beſides the uſe of this quadrant in find- 
ing heights and diftances, it. ſerves alſo 
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to find the hour of the day, tie ſun's Gurr ANGLICANE, volatile engliſſi 


azimuth, and other problems of the globe. 
See the article QUADRANT, : 

GuxreR's SCALE, called by navigators 
imply the gunter, is a large plain ſcale, 
generally two feet long, and about an 
inch and a halt broad, with artificial lines 
delincated on it, of great uſe in ſolving 
queſtions in trigonometry, navigation, 
Dc. See the article SCALE. 

GUN-WALE, or GUNNEL, 1s the upper- 
mot wale of a ſhip, or that piece of tim- 
ber which reaches on einer tide from the 
quarter-deck to the forecaltle, being the 

.uppermolt bend which finithes the upper 

works of the hull, in that part in which 
are put the ſtanchions which ſupport the 
walte-trees. 

GURIEL, a ſubdiviſion of Georgia, in Aſia, 
ſituated on the ealtern coalt of the Euxine- 
lea, 

GURK, a city of Carinthia, in Germany: 
eiſt long. 145, north lat. 47 200. 

GURNARD, in ichthyology, the engliſh 
name of two ſpecies of trigla. See the 
article TRIO LUA. 

Theſe fiſhes, from their different colours, 
are called the grey and red gurnard. 
The grey — has a bifid and ſpi- 
noſe ſnout, with two ſpines at each eye. 
The red kind has likewite the roſtrum 
bifid, and the coverings of the gills ſtriat · 
ed, and each of them armed with three 
ſpines. This laſt is a very remarkable 
ipinole fiſh, which ſeldom exceeds a foot 
in length. See plate CXXIII. fig. 2. 
Both theſe fiſhes make a ſingular noiſe, 
when out of the water, not unlike the 
grunting of a hog ; whence their engliſh 
name. 

GUSSET), in heraldry, is formed by a line 
drawn from the dexter or ſiniſter chief 

points, and falling down perpendicularly 

0 the extreme baſe, See plate CXXI. 
Be 7» 

Ihe guflet is an abatement of honour, 

denoting an effeminate perſon. See the 

article ABATEMENT, 

GUSTROW, a town of Germany, in the 
dutchy of Mecklenburg: eaſt long. 12 
15, north lat. 549. 

CUTS, or INTE5TINEs, in anatomy. See 
the article INTESTINES. 

GUTSKROW, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and province of 
ſwediſh Pomerania: eaſt long. 13* 40, 
north lat. 54*. 

GUTTA, a town of Hungary, ſituated on 
the eaſt fide of the Danube: eaſt long. 
189, north lat. 48? 20, 4 ; 


drops. See the article DRors. 


Gurræ, in architecture, are ornaments in 


the form of little cones, uſed in the pla- 
fond of the doric corniche, or on the Ar- 
chitrave underneath the triglyphs, repre- 
ſenting a ſort of drops or bells. They 
are ulually fix in number. See the ar- 
ticle Doric, 


GUTTA SERENA, a diſeaſe in which the 


patient, without any apparent fault in 
the eye, is entirely deprived of fight. 

Its cauſe is aſcribed to an obſtruction of 
the optic nerve, which may proceed from 
a pally in the nerve, from a ſuppreſſion 
of uſual hæmorrhages, from ulcers heal- 
ed too ſoon, or from an epilepſy. 

Heiſter affirms, that it is to be cured by 
aromatics, car ninatives, and attenuants; 
chiefly eye-bright, veronica, hyſſop, roſe- 
mary- flowers, lage, tennel and anniſeeds, 
valerian- root, ſaſlafras, cinnamon and 
wood-lice, either in infuſon, or in pow- 
der. The juice of wood-lice newly ex- 
preſſed, and taken for ſome weeks, en- 
creaſing the doſe, is of excellent uſe; as 
likewile mercurials, and ſometimes a ſa- 
livation. If it ariſes from a ſuppreflion 
of uſual hemorrhages, they are to be re- 
ſtored ; but if this cannot be done, arti- 
ficial bleeding is to be ſubſtituted. 
Coward recommends volatiles, antiſcor - 
butics, chalybeats, mercurials, cephalics, 
and nervine medicines. by 
Externally, iſſues, ſetons, and clyſers, 
are ſaid to be good, eſpecially in the 
phlegmatic ; but if the patient is pletho- 
ric, cupping and bleeding, particularly 
cauteries, or iſſues on the coronal ſuture, 
or in the neck, are proper: and the eyes 
may be waſhed with Termel, valerian, 
eye- bright, or roſe-water : or an infuſion 
of tennel-roots in wine, with bags of 
ſtrengthening herbs and fennel-ſeeds, may 
be put upon them. Sneezing powdery 
may. likewiſe be proper, eſpecially flo- 
rentine orrice, or horſe-cheſnuts? + An 
old gutta ſerena, however, is generally 
incurable. 


GUTTE”, or GuTTY. See GuTTY. 
GUTTERS, in archite ure, a kind of ca - 


nals in the roofs of houſes, ſerving to re- 
ceive and carry off the rain. 

Gutters, with refpe& to their poſition, 
are of two kinds: ſuch as come ſome- 
thing near 2 paralleliſm with the hori- 
zon ; and ſuch as incline towards a ver- 
tical poſition to the horizon, 


GUTTER-TILES, thoſe intended for gutters, 


See the article TILE, 
9 1 2 GUT- 
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GU 's HOSPITAL. 
GUZES, in heraldry, roundles of a ſan- 


. mented, and improved at Rome, 
were not ſingle edifices, but a knot of 


' GTM 


or ſounds pronounced or tormed as it 
were in the throat. There are tour gut- 
tural letters in the hebrew, viz. NA &, 
which, for memory's fake, are termed 
ahachah. See the article LETTER. 


GUTTY, gutte, in heraldry, a term uſed 


when any thing is charged or ſprinkled 
with drops, 

In blazoning, the colour of the drops is to 
be named, as guity of ſable, of gules, &c. 


GUY, in a ſhip, is any rope uſed tor keep- 


ing oif things from bearing or falling 
againſt the ſhip's ſides when they are 
hoiſting in, 

That rope which at one end is made faſt 
to the fore-maſt, and ſeized to a ſingle 
block at the pendant of the garnet, 1s 
called the guy of the garnet. 

Ste HOSPITAL. 


guine or murry colour. Theſe, from 
their bloody hue, are by ſome ſuppoled 
to repreſent wounds. 


GUZURAT, the ſame with Cambaya. See 


the article CAMBATA. 


GYMNASIARCH, yvurzciapyn;, in anti- 


quity, the director ot the gymnafium. 
He had two deputies under him; the one 
called xyſtarch, who preſided over the 
athletæ, an had the overſight of the 
wreſtling; the other, gymnaſtes, who had 
the direction of all the other exerciles. 


 CYMNASIUM, Yv{4vacior, in grecian an- 


tiquity, a place fitted for performing ex- 
erciſes. 

Gymnaſia, according to Potter, were 
firſt uſed at Lacedæmon, but were after- 
wards very common in all the parts of 
Greece, and imitated, very much aug- 
T hey 


buildings united, being fo capacious as 
to hold many- thouſands of people at 
once, and having room enough for phi- 


loſophers, rhetoricians, and the profetlors 


of all other ſciences, to read their lec- 


tures ; and wreſtlers, dancers, and all 


others that would, to exerciſe at the fame 
time without the leaſt diſturbance or in- 
terruption. They confilted of a great 
many parts, the chief of which were the 
po:ticos, elæotheſium, palæſtra, coniſte- 
rium, Sc. See the articles Pok rico, 
EL AOTHESIUM, &c 

Athens had ſeveral gymnaſia, of which 
the lyceum, academia, and cynoſurges, 
were thoſe of molt note. 

The lyceum was ſituated upon the banks 
o! the river Iliſſus, and received its name 
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from Apollo une, or auut: 


| to ws 
it was dedicated. „ Win 


The lyccum was the place where Arif. 
totle taught philoſophy, walking ther 
every day till the hour of anointing 
whence he and his followers got the name 
of peripatetics, from Spina to wal 
The academy was part of ae 

he ? part of the ceramicus 
without the city, were Plato lectured, 
See the article Ac AbE Mx. 
The cy noſurges was a place in the ſuburbs 
near the lyceum, fo called frem a a * 
or twitt dog, xv:v «pyo;, Here Amtiſthe- 
nes inſtituted a ſect of philoſophers called 
cynics, from the name of the place. 

GYMNASTICS, the art of performing 

the ſeveral bodily exerciſes, as wrelilino. 
running, fencing, dancing, Sc. See 10 
article WRESTLING, Sc. 
That part of medicine which regulates 
the exerciſes of the body, whether for 
preſerving or reſtoring health, is ala 
termed gymnaſtic. 

GYMNIC, ſomething belonging to the 
athletic exerciſes; tor an account 6 
w ich, fee the articles PEXTATiLos, 
OLYMPIC, IsTHMIAN, Sc. 

GY MNOPZEDIA, a dance uſed by the 
antient Lacedæmonians, and performed 
during their ſacrifices by young perlons 
naked, who at the ſame time ſung a long 
m honour of Apollo. : 

GYMNOPYRIS, in natural hiſtory, a 
name given by Dr. Hill to the pyrite cf 
a limple internal ſtructure, and not co- 
vered with a cruſt. 

Ot theſe there are only two ſpecies. 1, 
A green varioully ſhaped kind, 2, A 
botryoide kind. See PYRIT ZZ. 
'The firſt ſpecies is the moſt common d 
all the pyritz, and appears under a great 
diverſity of ſhapes. It is very hard aud 
heavy, very readily gives fire with feel, 
but will not at all terment with aqua- 
fortis. The ſecond ſpecies is very ele 
ant and beautiful, and its uſual colour 
is a very agreeable pale green; but what 
moſt diſtinguiſhes it from all other pyiite 
is, that its ſurface is always beautifully 
elevated into tubercles of various (iz, 
reſembling a cluſter of grapes. See plate 
CXXIV. fig. 3. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS, a ſe& of philob- 
phers who cloathed themſelves no fer- 
ther than modeſty required. "There was 
ſome of theſe ſages in Africa ; but the 
moſt celebrated clan of them was m 
India. The african gymnoſophiſts dwit 
upon a mountain in Ethiopia, near the 
Nile, without the accommodation «ile 
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GYM 
of houſe or cell. They did not form 


themſelves into ſocieties like thoſe of In- 
dia, but each had his private retirement, 
where he ſtudied and performed his de- 
votions by himſelf. It = perſon had 
killed another by chance, he applied to 
theſe ſages for abſolution, and ſubmitted 
to whatever penances they enjoined. 
They obſerved an extraordinary fruga- 
lity, and lived only upon the fruits of 
the earth. Lucan aſeribes to theſe gym- 
noſophiſts, ſeveral new diſcoveries in 
aſtronomy. 
As to the indian gymnoſophiſts, they 
dwelt in the woods, where they lived upon 
the wild products of the earth, and never 
drank wine, nor married. Some of them 
ractiſed phylic, and travelled from one 
lace to another: theſe were particularly 
ene for their remedies againſt barren- 
nels, Some of them, likewile, pretended 
to practiſe magic, and to foretel future 
events. 
In general, the gymnoſophiſts were wiſe 
and l-arned men: their maxims and diſ- 
courſes, recorded by hiſtorians, do not in 
the leaſt ſavour of a barbarous education, 
but are plainly the reſult of great ſenſe, 
and deep thought. They kept up the 
dignity of their character to ſo high a de- 
gree, that it was never their cuſtom to 
wait upon any body, not even upon prin- 
ces themſelves; for which reaſon Alex- 
ander, who would not condeſcend to vilit 
them in perſon, ſent ſome of his courtiers 
to them in order to ſatisfy his curiotity, 
Their way of educating their diſciples, 
is very remarkable, Every day, at din- 
ner, they examined them how they had 
ſpent the morning; and every one was 
obliged to ſhew, that he had diſcharged 
ſome good office, practiſed ſome virtue, 
or improved in ſome part of learning: 
if nothing of this appeared, he, was ſent 
back without his dinner. They held a 
tranimigration of ſouls ; and it is proba- 
ble that Pythagoras borrowed his doc- 
trine from them. 
GYMNOSPERMIIA, in botany, a ſeries 
or ſub- diviſion of the didynamia clais of 
lants; comprehending all thoſe with 
biated flowers, without any pericarpium 
or caplule ſurrounding their teeds, which 
are only lodged in the bale of the cup ; 
whence the name gymnoſpermia. See 
the article DIDYNAMIA. 
GYMNOTUS, in ichthyology, a genus 
of malacopterygious fiſhes, without any 
back or belly-tins, and with only five 
bones in the membrane of the gills, 
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GY N/ZECEUM, among the antients, the 


GY NZAECOCRACY, yuranoxpal:iz, denotes 


GTP 
There is only one known ſpecies of this 


genus, the carapo of Maregrave. 


apartment of the women, a ſeparate room 
in the inner part of the houſe, where they 
employed themſelves in ſpinning, weay- 
ing, and needle-work. 


the government of women, or a ſtate 
where women are capable of the ſupreme 
command. Such are Britain and Spain. 
GYNANDRIA, in botany, the name of 
one of Linnzus's clatſes of plants, the 
twentieth in order; comprehending all 
the plants whole ſtamina are placed ei- 
ther on the ſtyle or on the receptacle, 
elongated into the form of a ſtyle, an 
carrying on it both tits piſtil and ſtamina. 
See the article BOTANY. 
Of the ſeveral genera of this claſs, ſome 
have two ſtamina to each flower; ſome, 
again, have three; and others, four, five, 
lix, ten, or more. And hence they are 
naturally arranged into ſeveral diſtinct 
orders, under the appellations of gynan- 
dria-diandria, gynandria-triandria, &c. 
GYNGLIMUS, or GINGLYMUS, in ana- 
tomy. See the article GINGLYMUS. 
GYPSUM, or PLASTER-STONE, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a genus of foſſils naturally 
and eſſentially ' not inflammable 
nor ſoluble in water, and compoſed of 
ſmall flat particles; which form bright, 
gloſſy, and in tome degree tranſparent 
maſles, not flexible or elaſtic, not giving 
tire with ſteel, nor fermenting with or 
being ſoluble in acid menſtrua, and very 
eaſily calcining in the fire. 
Ot theſe gyplums, ſome are harder, others 
ſoiter; and are of ſeveral colours, as 
white, grey, red, green, &c. ſometimes 
diſtinct, and ſometimes variouſly blended 
together. 
The texture of all the gypſums being ul- 
timately the ſame, it may be ſufficient to 
obſerve, that their origin is plainly from 
particles of a determinate nature and ſub- 
ſtance, and of 'a certain and invariable 
figure, an oblong, flat, and irregularly 
angular one. Theſe we ſometimes ſee, 
as indeed. is molt natural to them, diſ- 
ſed without order or regularity, into 
foole, complex, friable maſſes; at others, 
they are getting out of their native or- 
der, and emulating the ſtructure of 
other claſſes of bodies, of which they 
are indeed properly the baſis, and N 
pearing ſomewhat in the figure of the 
fibrariz ; and at other times, ot the foli- 
aceous compolite flakes of the ſelenitæ: 


8 
the ſpecies which have theſe ſtructures, 


are truly varying from the gypſums into 
thoſe bodies they emulate; for the fibrariæ 
are only a peculiar arrangement of theſe 
very particles, and the ſelenitæ only more 
broad flakes of the ſame, like thoje of the 
foliaceous talcs, 

The gyptums are much uſed in plaſter, for 
ſtuccoing rooms, and caſting buſts aud 
ſtatues. 


GYPSUM STRIATUM, ſtriated plaſter flone, 
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GYRFALCON, or GERralcox. 


@ T3 


the whitiſh, leſs gloſſy tricheria, wit; 
thort thick filaments. See Tricyspy 


ver the 
article GERFALCON, 


GYRLE, or GiRLE, among iportſmen, 


See the article GiR ILE. 


GYSHORN, a tc vn of Germany, in tie 


dutchy of Lunenbug, ſituated on the 
river Aller, forty-five miles north-eai 
of Hanover: ealt long. 10% 45', north 
lat. 522 zo, 


eee J $9 $99.9, 


H. 


or h, the eighth letter, and ſixth 

H contonant in our alphabet ; tho 

I ſome grammarians will have it to 
be only an a{piration, or breathing. But 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to 
diſpute its being a diſtinct ſound, and 
formed in a particular manner by the 
organs of ſpeech, at leaſt in our lan- 
guage : witneſs the words eat and heat, 
arm and harm, ear and hear, at and 
bat, &c. as pronounced with or without 
the b. 
It is pronounced by a ſtrong expiration 
of the breath between the lips, cloſing, 
as it were, by a gentle motion of the 
lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue 
nearly approaching the palate. 
There icems to be no doubt, but that 
our b, which is the ſame with that of the 
Romans, derived its figure from that of 
the hebrew !7. And, indeed, the Phce+ 
nicians, moſt antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, uſed the ſame figure with our H, 
which in the ſeries of all theſe alphabets 
keeps its primitive place, being the eighth 
letter. 
H, uſed as a numeral, . denotes 200; and 


with a daſh over it, H, 200,000. 

As an abbreviation, H was uſed by the 
antients to denote homo, heres, hora, &c. 
Thus H. B. ſtood for hæres bonorum ; 
and H. S. corruptly for L. L. S. a ſeſ- 
terce; and H. A. for Hadrianus. 

HA AG, a town of Germany, and circle of 
Bavaria, thirty-two miles north-welt of 
M .unich. 

HAAK, or HaxE, in ichthyology, See 
the article HAKE. 

HABAT, the north-weſt province of the 


5 


empire of Morocco, ſituated on the 
itreiglits of Gibraltar. 


HABBAK UKR, or the prophecy of ilch. 


bakuk, a canonical book of the Oʃ4 
Teſtament. 
There is no mention made in ſcriptme, 
either of the time when this prophet livel, 
or of the parents from whom he was dc- 
ſcended ; but according to the author; of 
the lives of the prophets, he was of the 
tribe of Simeon, and a native of Beth- 
zacar. As he foreſaw the taking of Je- 
rulalem by Nebuchadnezzar, he fled to 
Ottracin in Arabia, where he lived for 
{ome time; but after the Chald:eans had 
made themſelves maſters of Jerulalem, 
and were on 'their return home, he re- 
turned into Judza, where he employed 
himſelt in agriculture; but as he was car- 
rying the reapers their dinner, he is ſaid to 
have been traniported by an angel to Baby- 
lon, with what he had provided for his peo 
ple in the field; which he ſet before Daniel, 
who was ſhut up in the lion's den, and 
was tranſported back again to Judzxa, 
where he died, before the end of the cap- 
tivity. 
He 1s reported to have heen the anthor 
of leveral prophecies which are not ex- 
tant: but thoſe that are indiſputably his, 
are contained in three chapters. 1: theſe 
the prophet complains very patheticall/ 
of the ditorders which he obſerved in the 
kingdom of Judza., God reveals to him, 
that he would ſhortly puniſh them in 2 
very terrible manner A the arms of the 
Chaldzans. He foretels the conqueſts 
of Nebuchadnezzar, his metamorphoſis, 
and death. He foretels, that the valt 
deſigus 


ic 
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deſigns of Jehoiakim would be fruſtrated. 
He ſpeaks againſt a prince (probably the 
king of Tyre) who built with blood and 
iniquity; and he accuſes another King 
(perhaps the king of Egypt) ot having 
intoxicated his friend, in order to dil- 
cover his nakedneis. The third chapter 
is a ſong or prayer to God, whole ma- 
jeity he deſcribes with the utmoſt gran- 
deur and ſublimity of expreſſion. 

HABDALA, a ceremony of the Jews, 
obſerved on the ſabbath in the evening, 
when every one of the family is come 
home. At that time, they light a taper, 
or lamp, with two wicks at leaſt: the 
maſter of the family then takes a cup 
with ſome wine, mixed with fragrant 
ſpices ; and, after having repeated a pal- 
lage or two of ſcripture, as, for exam- 
ple, “ I will take the cup of talvation, 
„% Cc.“ Pfal. cxvi. and, The Jews 
« had light and gladneſs, &c.” Iſth. 
viii. he @leflſes the wine and ſpices. 
Afterwards he bleſſes the light of the 
fire, and then calts his eye: on his hands 
and nails, as remembring tat he is go- 
ing to work, The whole is intended to 
ſignity that the ſabbath is over, and is 
from that moment divided from the day 
of labour which follows, For this reatun 
the ceremony is called habdala, which 
ſignifies diſtinction. 

HABEAS coxrokà, in law, a writ iſſued 

for bringing in a jury, or ſuch of them 
as reſule to appear upon the venire fa- 
cias, for the trial of a cauſe brought to 
nlue, 
It commands the ſheriff to have the ju- 
rors before the judges on ſuch a day, &c. 
and is of the fame nature in the common 
pleas, as the diſtringas juratores in the 
court of king's bench. 


Hanz AS CORPUS, in law, is a writ of two 


kinds, the one being the great writ of 
the engliſh liberty, which lies where a 
perſon is indicted for any crime or treſ- 
pats before juſtices of the peace, or in a 
court of any franchiſe, and on being im- 
priſoned, has offered lufficient bail, which 
has been refuſed, though the caſe be 
bailable; in which caſe he may have this 
writ out of the king's bench, in order to 


remove himſelf thither, to anſwer the 


cauſe at the bar of that court. 

The practice in this caſe, is firſt to pro- 
cure a certiorari out of the court of chan- 
cery, directed to all the juſtices for re- 
moving the indictment into the king's 
bench; and upon that to obtain this writ, 
directed to the jheriff, for cauſing the 
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body of the party to be brought at a cer- 
tain day. a 
The other kind of habeas corpus is uſed for 
bringing the body of a perion into court, 
who is committed to any goal or priſon, 
either in criminal or civil cauſes ; which 
writ will remove the perion and cauſe 
from one court and prion to another. 
No habeas corpus, or other writ, to re- 
move a cauſe from out of an inferior 
court, can be allowed, if the ſame be not 
delivered to the judge of the court, be- 
fore the jury who are to try the cauſe 
have appeared, and before any of them 
are ſworn, 43 Eliz. c. 5. | 
The habeas corpus act, 31 Car. II. c. 2. 
has ordained, that a perſon may have a 
habeas corpus from any judge, on com- 
plaint made and view of the warrant of 
commitment, (except ſuch perſon is com- 
mitted for treaton or felony. expreſſed in 
the warrant, or ſome other offence that is 
not bailable) which habeas corpus muſt 
be made returnable immediately ; and on 
producing a certificate of the caule of 
commitment, the priſoner is to be diſ- 
charged on bail given to appear in the 
court of king's bench the next term, or 
next aſſizes, Sc. Perſons committed for 
either treaſon or ſelony, expreſsly men · 
tioned in the warrant, upon 2 motion 
made in open court, in the firſt week of 
the term, or day of ſeſſions, &c. after 
commitment, are to be brought to trial ; 
and it they are not indited the next term 
or ſeſſions after commitment, on a mo- 
tion made the laſt day of that term, they 
ſhall be let ont upon bail, except it ap- 
pear on oath that the king's witneſſes are 
not ready; and in caſe they are not in- 
dicted or tried the ſecond term after com - 
mitment, they ſhall be diſcharged. 
Judges denying a habeas corpus, ſhall 
farfeit 300 l. and if an officer refuſe to 
obey it, or to deliver a true copy of the 
commitment-warrant, he forfeits-100 l. 
for the firſt offence. 


HABEAS CORPUS AD PROSEQUENDUM, 2 


writ for the removal of a perton in order 
to proſcecution and trial in the proper 
county. 


HABEAS CORPUS AD FACIENDUMET RE- 


CIPIENDUM, a writ iſſued out of the 
court of common -pleas, on behalf of de- 
tendants ſued in inferior courts, to re- 
move their cauſe into the ſaid court. 


HaBEAS CORPUS AD RESPON” ZNDUM, a 


writ that lies where a perſon is impriſoned 
at another's ſuit in any priſon except that 
of the king's bench; and a third perion 

would 


— 
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would ſue the priſoner there, in which 
caſe this writ will remove tuch priſoner 
from the priſon where he is, into the 
king's bench, to anſwer the action in 
that court. 


HABEAS CORPUS AD SATISFACIENDUM, 


a writ that lies againſt a perſon in the 
fleet-priſon, &c. to charge him in exe- 
cution. The delivery ot this writ to the 
warden, is ſufficient. 


HABENDUM, in law, a term ſignifying 


to have and to hold. 

A deed or conveyance has two principal 
arts; the premiſes and the habendum. 
he office of the firſt is to exprels the 

names of the grantor, the grantee, and 

the things granted : that ot the haben- 
dum, to ſhew what eſtate or intereſt the 
grantee is to have in what is granted. 

According to lord Coke, the habendum 

is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general 

implication, which by conſtruction of law 
palles in the premiſes, is by the haben- 
dum controlled and qualified. Thus in 

a leaſe to two perſons, to have and to hold 

to the one for life, alters the implication 

of the joint tenancy in the trechold, 
which would pals by the premites, were 
it not for the habendum. 


HABERDASHER, in commerce, a ſeller 


of hats, or of ſmall wares. 

'The maſter and wardens of the com- 
pany of haberdaſhers in London, calling 
to their aſſiſtance one of the company ot 
cappers, and another of the hat-makers, 
and mayors, &c.. of towns, may ſearch the 
wares of all hatters that work hats with 
foreign wool, and have not been appren- 
tices to the trade, or who dye them with 


any thing but copperas and galls, or 


woad and madder ; in which cafe they 
are liable to penalties, by ſtat. 8 Eliz. 
c. 7. and 5 Geo. II. c. 22. 


 HABERE FACIAS POSSESSIONEM, a writ 


that lies where one has recovered a term 
for years in an action of ejectment, in order 
to put him into poſſeſſion again. 

'The ſheriff is obliged to execute this 
writ, and may raiie the poſſe comitatus 
to aſſiſt him, in caſe he be oppoled. He 
may allo break open a houte into 
which entrance is denied, to deliver poſ- 
ſeſhon to the perſon recovering by law. 
But an action of the caſe lies againſt 
him, if he deliver poſſeſſion of more than 
is contained in the writ, ' 


HABERE FACIAS SEISINAM, a writwhich 


lies where a pexfon has recovered land in 


the king's court; directed to the ſheriff, 
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commanding him to give ſeiſin of the 
land recovered. 
This writ ſometimes iſſues out of the re. 
cords of a tine, and requires the ſherif to 
give the cognitee, or his heirs, ſeiſin of 
the land in which the fine is levied. 
There is likewile a writ called, habere 
facias ſeiſinam, ubi rex habuit an 
diem & vaitum, that lies for the delivery 
ot lands to the lord of the fce, after the 
king has had his year, day and waſte, in 
the lands of one convicted of ielony, 

HABERE FACIAS VISUM, is a writ that 
lies in divers caſes, as in dower, forme— 
don, Cc. where it is neceſſary to take x 
view of the lands or tenements in queſtion. 

HABERGION, a {ſmall coat of mail, or 
only ſleeves and gorget of mail, formed 
of little iron rings, or maſhes linked into 
each other. See the article GokGer, 

HABILIMENTS f war, in our aiticnt 
ſtatutes, ſignifſy armour, harnels, uten- 
ſils, or other proviſions for war, without 
which there is ſuppoſed no ability to 
maintain war. 

HABIT, in philoſophy, an aptitude or iſ 
polition either of mind or body, acquired 
by a frequent repetition of the {ame act. 
This habit is by ſome of the ſchoolmen 
termed habitus qualitativus, a qualitative 
habit, and defined a quality adventitious 
to a thing, fitting and dilpoling it either 
to act or ſuffer. Others again define 
habit an affection of the mind or body, 
perſiſting by long ule and continuance, 
Hence habits may be diltinguiſhed into 
thoſe of the mind and of the body: thus 
virtue is called an habit of the mind; 


nun, 


ſtrength, an habit of the body. All na- 


tural habits, whether of body or mind, 
are no other than the body and mind 
themſelves conſidered as either acting or 
ſuftering ; or they are modes of the body 
or mind wherein either perſeveres, till 

effaced by ſome contrary mode. 
Cuſtom, ſays Mr. Locke, ſettles habits 
of thinking in the underſtanding, as well 
as of determining in the will, and of mo- 
tions in the body, all which ſeem to be 
but trains of motion in the animal ſpirit, 
which once ſet agoing, continue on in the 
| ſame ſteps they have been uſea to, waich 
by often treading are worn into a {mooth 
path, and the motion in it becomes ealy 
as well as natural. See ASSOCIATION, 
The archbiſhop of Cambray, defines ha- 
bits in general to be the certain imprel- 
ſions left in the mind, by means where- 
of we find a greater eaſe, readinels, 3 
; Inches 
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HAB 
*«clination to do any thing formerly 
done, by having the idea ready at hand 
to Ie us how it was done betore. 
Thus, for example, we form the habit 
of ſobriety, by having always before us 
the inconveniencies of excels ; the re- 
flections whereof being often repeated, 
render the exerciſe of that virtue continu- 
ally more and more eaſy. ' 
Malebranche gives a more mechanical 
theory of habits. His principle 1s, that 
they conſiſt in a facility which the ipirits 
acquire of paſſing eaſily from one part of 
the body into another. He argues thus: 
if the mind a& on, and move the body, 
it is in all probability by means of a ſtock 
of animal ſpirits lodged in the brain, 
ready to be lent at the motion of the will, 
by means of the nerves which open or 
terminate in the brain, into the muſcles of 
the body. | 
Now an influx of ſpirits into a muſcle 
occaſions a ſwelling, and of covrſe a 
ſhortening of the muſcle, and conſequent- 
ly a motion of that part to which the 
muſcle is faſtened. Further, the ſpirits 
do not always find all the roads open 
and free through which they are to pals : 
whence that difficulty we perceive of 
moring the fingers with that 1 
neceſſary to play on a muſical inſtrument, 
or of moving the muſcles neceſſary to 
pronounce the words of a foreign lan- 
guage, But by degrees the ſpirits, by 
their continual flux, ſmooth the way 
ſo, that at length they meet with no re- 
ſiſtance at all. Now it is in this facility 
the ſpirits find of paſſing, when directed 
into the members of the body, that habits 
conſiſt. 


Hanr, in medicine, denotes the ſettled 


conſtitution of the body, or the habitude 
of any thing elſe, as the ſtructure or com- 
poſition of a body, or the parts thereof. 


HaBtT.is alſo uſed for a drels or garb, or 


the compoſition of garments, wherewith 
a perſon is covered; in which ſenle we 
lay, the habit of an eccleſiaſtic, of a reli- 
gious, Sc. a military habit, Sc. 

The different habits and cloths that the 
generality of the world wear, are, thiough 
madyertency and inattention, very fre- 
quently the cauſe of very unhappy ma- 
ladies. The antients have obſerved the 
inconveniencies of many parts of dre!s ; 
and daily oblervations confirm to us the 
many nuſchiefs the ladies ſuffer from the 


iff whale- bone ſtays they wear, and the 


ditorders of the viſcera ot the lower belly 
to which thoſe are tubje$ who lace tlum- 
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ſelves too tightly ; and this is not only 
of dangerous conſequence to themſelves, 
but frequently is the death of children 
in breeding women. The tight binding 
of the neck by the mens neck-cloths, 
ſtocks, or the too tight collars of their 
ſhirts, Sc. has been very frequently the 
occaſion, of very terrible diſorders oi the 
head, the eyes, and the breaſt ; deaf- 
nels, vertigoes, faintings, and bleedings 
at the nole, are the frequent conſequen- 
ces of this practice. Mr. Winſlow has 
obſerved, that the different motions of 
the bones of the foot, which are very 
free in their natural (tate, as is very plain- 
ly ſeen in young children, are uſually 
wholly loſt to us as we grow up, by 
means of the improper preſſure of our 
ſhoes. The high-hecled ſhoes the wo- 
men wear, entirely changes the natural 
conformation of the bones of the whole 
foot. 

HABITATION, or CoHaBITAT10ON, in 
law. See the article COyHaBITATION, 

HABITUAL, ſomething grown to a habit 
by long ute. See the article HaB1T. 

HABuITUAL GRACE, among divines. See 
the article GRACE. 

HAB!TUDE, among ſchoolmen, the re- 

ſpect or relation one thing bears to ano- 
ther. See RELATION. 
Some of the more preciſe ſchoolmen con- 
ſider habitude as a genus, and ſub- divide 
it into two ſpecies; where it is conſidered 
as quieſcent, they call it reſpect; where 
as moved, relation: to which ſome add 
a third {pecies, conſidered in reſpect of 
figure, which they call mode. See the 
article RELATION, Ec. 

HaB1TUuDE is alſo uſed by philoſophers 
tor what we commonly call habit, or a 
certain diſpoſition or habitude for the 
pertorming or ſuffering certain things, 
acquired by repcated acts of the ſame 
kind. ; 

HACHA, a town of Terra firma, in ſouth 
America, ſituated on the north tea, at the 
mouth of the river Hacha, in welt long. 
729, north lat. 11* : of. 

HACKENEY, a village on the north-cait 
ide of London, with a handſome church, 
three meeting-houſes, and ſeventeen alins- 
houſes. 

HACKNEY-COACH. See COACH. 

HADDINGTON, a parliament-town of 
Scotland, about eighteen miles eaſt ot 
Edinburgh. 

HADDOCK, the engliſh name of a we! 
known fiſh of the gadus-kind, with a 
bearded mouth, and three fins on the 

9 K back ; 
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back: its body is whitiſh; the upper 
jaw longelt, and the tail a little forked. 
See the article Gabus. 

HADE, among miners, ſignifies the ſteep 
deſcent of a ſhaft, or the like paſlage. 

HADEMAR, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the upper Rhine, and county of 
Naſſau in the Weteraw, ſituated in 75 
45 eaſt long. and 30 26! north lat. 

HADERSLEBAN, a town of Sleſwick, or 
ſouth Jutland, ſituated near the ſca called 
the little Belt, in eaſt long. 109 north 
1. | 

HADLEY, a market: town of Suffolk, fitu- 
ated ſeventeen miles fouth-caſt of Bury. 

HADRAMUT,, a city of Arabia Fzlix, 
the capital of the province of Hadramut, 
ſituated in eaſt long. 50? 30', north lat. 
16?, three hundred and ſixty miles north- 
eaſt ot Mocho. 

HAMACHATES, in natural hiſtory, 
the variegated, blood-coloured agat of 

the antients. See the article AGAT. 

HAMAGOGOS, among phyticians, a 
compound medicine, conſiſting of ſetid 
and aromatic ſimples, mixed with black 
hellebore ; and preſcribed in order to pro- 
mote the menſtrual and hæmorrhoidal 
fluxes, as alſo to bring away the lochia. 
See the article MEN SES, Sc. 

HAMANTHUS, GUINEA-ORCHEsS, in 
botany, a genus of the bexardria-mono- 
gynia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of a Wie detal, erect, and di- 
vided into fix erect linear ſegments ; the 
tube is very ſhort, and angular: the 
fruit is a roundiſh berry, containing three 
cells; the ſeeds are ſingle and trique- 
trous; the involucrum has ſometimes ix 
leaves. | 
The flowers ſtand at the top in a kind 
of little umbel, and are of a very beau- 
tifully ſtellated appearance, 

HAMA FITES, BLOOD-STONE, in na- 
tural hiſtory, an extremely.rich and fine 
iron-ore. See IRON. 

It is very ponderous, and is either of a 
pale red, a deeper red, or a bluiſh colour; 
uſually of a very gloſſy ſurface; and 
when broken, of a fine and regularly 
ſtriated texture: the ſtriæ converging to- 
ward the center of the body; and the 
maſſes thereof naturally breaking into 
fragments of a broad haſe and pointed 
end; appearing ſomet ing pyramidal. 
The hæmatites is various in its degrees 
of purity and hardnels, as well as in its 
figure: the fineit and moſt pure is of a 
botryoide ſurface; the whole ſuperſicies 
riling into larger or ſmaller roundiſh tu- 


bercles: ſometimes the hæmatites is of 2 
coarſe texture, and a laxer ſtrudure 
which ſtate it is known to many by 
name ſchiſtus. 
The hæmatites, beſides its value as an 
ore, has its uſes in medicine: the highe; 
coloured and moſt like cinnabar that can 
be had, being eſteemed aftringent and 
deſiecative. It is given in powder from 
ten grains to five and twenty for a doſe, 
in hxmorrhages; and is alſo uſed in di. 
temperatures of the eyes. 

HA.MATOPUS, the SEA-PYE, in orni. 
thology, a diſtinct genus of birds of the 
order of the ſcolopaces, with a compreſſed 
beak, terminating in a wedge-like point, 
Fhe hematopus is of the bigne's of the 
common magpye, and is lo called fv 
the colour ot its legs, which arc of a 
bright ſcarlet. 

HAMATOSIS, among phyſicians, the 
ſame with fanguinitication. Sec the a- 
ticle SANGUINIFICATION. 

HAMATOXYLUM,camPECHE-woop 
in botany, a genus of the decandric Hs 
nogyma clals of plants, the flower e. 
wluch conſiſts of five equal and ovate! 
petals; the fruit is a lanceolatcd, ob. 
tuſe and unilocular, bivalve caplile, 
containing a few compreſſed, obo; 
ſeeds. See the article CAMPECHZ, 

HA2EMOPTOSIS, HxmMarPeFys!, cr 
Horror, in medicine, a ſpitting of 
blood. 

An hæmaptyſis is either accidental or ha- 
bitual, and is ſtopped by aſtringents, 55 
bole-armenic, dragon's bloed, and the 
lapis hxmatites, and beſt and moſt fach 
cured by the peruvian bark. In this Gi 
oi dei purging is to he avoided, but Viced- 
ing is convenient; diuictics and diaphöo. 
retics are of ute, but opiates are excel- 
lent ; in particular ſemen hyoſciami 1s 2 
noble ſpecific, commended both by the 
antients and moderns, yet it is to 
given with great precaution, in ia 
quantities, and often repeated; for wh:1 
given in too large a «ole, it occahons 2 
delirium: hedera terreitris, or ground— 
wy, produces marvelous effects. | 
In a deſperate accidental nzmap. v9, 
other things being tried in vain, (25 11 
all other hemorrhages) the expectation 
of the phyſician is ſeldom fruſtrate, : 
he makes uſe of the following remedy. 
Take plantain water and red wine, 0 
each half a pound; ſyrup of poppies, 
half an ounce ; to theſe add 2 very f 
quantity of the oil of vitriol, aud ma? 
the whole up into a julep. 
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Tn caſes of extremity, the fumes of quick 
lime and vinegar, axe laid to be very 


good. | 8 
HAMORRHAGE, in medicine, a flux 
of blood from any part of the body. 
Hzmorrhages are divided by medical 
writers into natural and preternatural. 
Natural hxmorrhages comprehend bleec- 
ing at the noſe, {pitting of blood, the 
fuxes of the hæmorrhoids and menles, 
the lochia in lying- in women, vomit- 


ing of blood, and voiding of blood by 


urine. 
The preternatural hæmorrhages are ſuch 
as derive their origin from external acci- 
dents, as falls, blows, and wound: : 
ſome allo comprehend under this term 
the artificial evacuations by bleeding, 
cupping, and the like. 
Hemorrhages difler much according to 
the age and ſtate of the patient, and other 
accidents ; hæmorrhages from the note, 
are moſt frequent in young perſons ; 
thoſe of the hamorrhoids, in perions of 
a middle age, or later in life ; the ſpit- 
ting of bluod, to perſons in a middle 
age; and voiding of blood by urine, 
ulually to older people, 
Some hæmorrhages are periodical, and 
others vague or uncertain, I he firſt ob- 
ſerve ſome ſtated periods of time for their 
return upon people: the lait are wholly 
uncertain in chat particular, Some are 
allo termed critical; theſe are ſuch as 
happen in the criſis of fevers, There are 
ulually violent pains about thole parts 
whence natural hzmorrhages are to pi 0- 
ceed ; but theſe always go off as (oon as 
the bleeding comes on in due quantity. 
Young perlons of a healthy and florid 
conſtitution, are molt ſubject to hamor- 
rhages : people of plethotic habits, are 
allo much ſubject to them; and eſpecially 
ſuch whole blood is ound and fluxile, 
not ſubject to any dylcracy ; thoſe who 
drink much wine, or eat high ſeaſoned 
tood; and chiefly thoſe perſons who 
are ſubject to violent paſſions, elpe- 
cially anger: hence it is that brutes are 
rarely affited with them. The principal 
cauſes therefore of hxmorrhages are a 
122 violent commotiqꝗns ot the body, 
ot foods and liquors, a Heat of the lea- 
lon, a ſudden cooling of the body aiter 
violent heat, and patſion. 
As to the prognoitics of hemorrhages, 
it may in general be obſerved, that thoſe 
proceeding from the lungs, vomiting, 
and voiding blood by urine, are all 
very dangerous. The others, when re- 
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gulated, and in due proportion, arg ſalu - 
tary, aud often prevent dileaſes: But 
the common cuſtom of topping them by 
aſtringents, or otherwiſe, is often pro- 
ductive of ſtagnations, inflammations, 
and violent fevers, 

Natural hæmorrhages are more particu- 
larly, 


HT MORRHAGE, or BLEEDING of the noſe, 


is owing to the more plentiful appulie of 
blood to the noſtrils, by a ſtronger mo- 
tion of the heart, whereby the {mal} ar- 
teries in the pituitary coat become turgid, 
and too much diſtende , till at length 
they gape, and the blood guſhes out. 
A bleeding at the noſe may be promoted 
when perlons of ſedentary lives, that in- 
dulge their appetites, and io become ple- 
thoric, put their blood into extraordinary 
agitation, by any of the caules already 
mentioned, or by volatile medicines, hot 
baths, or ſuddenly chilling their feet, . 
This hemorrhage differs much as to the 
quantity: ſome lole only a few drops, 
ſome ſeveral ounces, and ſome five & 
ſix pounds. No hemorrhage is more 
apt to return; which it does to fome in 
a few days, to others in a few hours. 
To the plethoric it is generally falutary 
and there are many inltances of a vertigo, 
ſcotomia, duil, heavy pains of the head, 
a phrenly, and even an epileply, being 
carried off by it. On the contrary, from 
its ſuppreſſion there have arilen vertigoes, 
apoplexies, epilepſies, convulſions, noiſe 
in the ears, hardneſs of hearing, and 
even a gutta ſerena, 
But enormous and long continued bleed- 
ings at the noſe, when they arite from 
ſpaſms of the internal parts, and are pre- 
ceded with coldneſs of the extreme parts, 
and fainting fits, generally occaſion death: 
It is allo dangerous in ſpotted and ma- 
lignant fevers, and in chronical dileales, 
li the bleeding is very inordinate, it will 
be proper to ufe cooling emulſions, gen- 
tle or ſtronger opiates, to moderate the 
{paltic ſtrictures, as oecahon ſhalt re- 
quire. Camphor mixed with nitre and 
calx of antimony, will be highly necel- 
iary, if the matter of exanthemata or 
cutaneous eruptions is the cauſe of the 
hemorrhage, as is often the caſe. A 
revulſion may be made from the head 
by bleeding in the lower parts; then by 
temperate pediluvia, and putting the 
hands into warm water. After a revul- 
lion by bleeding, there is nothing equal 
to nitre, to appeaſe the orgalm of the 
blood ; next to theie are vegetable acids, 
9 K 2 tuch 
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Ah as the juice of ſeville-oranges, bar- 
berries, the water and juice of wood ſor- 
rel; but more eſpecially the diluted ſpi- 
rit of vitriol, tincture of roſes, &c. 
Externally refrigerants may be mixed 
with diſcutients, and applied to the fore- 
head, noſe, and neck. In perſons of a 
bilious conſtitution, cold water alone 
drank freely, has a good effect. 

HAMORRHAGE of the hemorrhoids, or of 
the piles. See HEMORRHO1DS. 

HAMORRHAGE of the lochia, in lying: in 
women. See the articles Lochla and 

DELIVERx. 


HAMORRHAGE of the menſes. See the ar- 


ticle MENSES. 
HXMORRHAGE of the lungs. See the ar- 


ticles BLoop and HEMOPTOSIS. 


HAaMORRHAGE F the urinary paſſages, a 
diſorder commonly called 2 of blood, 
being an emiſſion of blood, with or 
without urine, from the veſſels of the 
kidneys or bladder, which may be ei- 
ther enlarged, broken, or eroded; and 
is more or leſs dangerous, according to 
the different circumſtances that attend it. 
If pure blood is voided ſuddenly, with- 
out interruption, and without pain, we 
conclude, ſays Hoffman, it proceeds from 
the kidneys. It likewiſe comes from 
the kidneys if the urine is coffee-coloured, 
or more florid, and generally precedes a 
fit of the gravel: it ſometimes accom- 
panies the paſſage of a ſtone through the 
ureter : but if the blood is of a dark co- 
lour, with or without purulent matter, 
emitted with heat and pain in the pubes, 
and in a ſmall quantity, it certainly pro- 
ceeds from the bladder. It may be occa- 
honed by a ſtoppage of the hxmorrhoi- 
dal flux; from a violent motion of the 
body, _y riding; from a ſtone 

. concealed in the kidney; from an erolion 
and ulcers of the bladder; from external 
violence; from griping pains cauſed by 
violent purges ; from ſharp diuretics, cl- 
pecially cantharides. 

All bloody urine has ſome degree of 
danger, but it is moſt fo when mixt with 
purulent matter. 

If the patient is plethoric, or it proceeds 
from a fanguineous evacuation, bleed- 
Ing 1s neceſſ? „as alſo cooling nitrous 
draughts, and purified nitre mixed with 
ablorbents, with whey for a vehicle, or 
barley-broth, or ſmall-beer acidulated 
with drops of the ſpirit of vitriol. The 
body mult be kept open with laxatives, 
as rhubarb, with currants; or with cream 
of tartar ; alſo emollient clyſters. The 


relaxed veſſels muſt be agglutinated u. 
decoctions of 2 1 5 
agrimomy, ground ivy, yarrow, polden. 
rod, and the roots of comtry qulcified 
with virgin-honey, to which milk ma 
be occaſionally added. / 
If there is an ulcer in the kidneys op 
bladder, medicines muſt be given * 
ſheath the acrimony, ſuch as ſyrup of 
marſh-mallows, alſo infuſions of the vw. 
nerary herbs above-mentioned, Iikewibe 
of the barks of acacia, cherry- tree, and 
gum, 
When grumous blood plugs up the paf. 
ſage of the ureter into the blgfder, or 
the ſphincter of the bladder, and occa. 
ſions a difficulty or ſtoppage of urine, 
warm water drank vlentifuily, and baths 
of the ſame, are uleful : likewiſe warm 
water ſhould be injected into the bladder 
with a ſyringe, that the ſharp humour 
may be diluted, and the grumes diſſoly. | 
ed: but if the urine ſhould be quite ſtop- 
ped with a ſpaſm, then give emulſion; 
of the four cold feeds, with crabs- eyes, 
and calx of antimony. Externally ap. 
ply a bladder filled with a decoction of 
emollient flowers in milk to the ahdo. 
men, and keep the body open with manna, 
or an emollient oily cl wg Milk and 
whey are likewiſe excellent in theſe dif. 
orders, if a dram of bole armenic iz 
taken in every draught. 
It is an error of fatal conſequence to give 
aſtringents in theſe diſorders, which ttoy 
the flux too ſuddenly. 
For ſuch preternatural hemorrhages az 
derive their origin from external acci- 
dents, as falls, blows, and wounds, et 
the articles ConTUs10N, Wound, F15- 
SURE, CONTRAFISSURE, &c. 
For artificial hæmorrhages by bleeding, 
cupping, and the like, fee the articles 
PuLEBOTOMY, Currie, Se. 
For the critical hæmorrhages in fevers, 
Sc. See the article FEVER, Sc. 
HAEMORRHOIDAL, an appellation 
given by anatomiſts to the arteries aua 
veins going to the inteſtinum rectum. 
The internal hazmorrhoidal artery is a 
branch of the inferior meſenteric ; and 
the external one, a branch of the iſiac. 
The hæmorrhoidal veins are branches ol 
the hypogaſtrics. 
HAMORRHOIDS, or Pitts, in me- 
dicine, an hzmorrhage, or flux of blood 
from the hzmorrhoidal veſſels. Sec H#- 
MORRHAGE, and HZzMORRHOIDAL. 
When the hzmorrhoidal veſſels only 
ſwell, and diſcharge no blood, but arc 
| exceeding 
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exceeding painful, this is termed the 
ind piles. ; 
3838 fluxes of the blood from the 
anus, are not to be reckoned of the 
morbous kind. For the habit of body, 
ſtrength, age, and temperament, of the 
atient are to be conſidered. That which 


js enormous and exceſſive to one perlon, 


may be moderate and ors" to another, 
That only is to be eſteemec rene 
which continues too long, and enfeebles 
the patient, whereby the digeſtion, nu- 
trition, and other functions are hurt, and 
there is reaſon to fear the production cf 
dangerous chronical diſeales, An ex- 
tenſive hzmorrhoidal flux is generally 
receded by a heavy preſſing pain of the 
my and loins : ſometimes a numbnels 
of the legs and thighs ; a conſtridtion 
of the external parts, with a flight ſhiv- 
ering, and a ſubſidence of the vellels 
therein; a hard contracted pulſe ; a dry- 
neſs o the mouth and fauces ; the urine 
diminiſhed in quantity, and moſt com- 
monly pale; a ſenſe of weight about the 
anus extending to the perinzeum ; a 
weakneſs of the ſtomach ; a flatulency 
in the lower belly; a frequent deſire to 
make water, and to go to ſtool ; with 
ſometimes an excluſion of a white bilious 
mucus z the old and weak have a pro- 
cidentia ani. 
In this caſe the blood is generally at firſt 
black, and very grumous, and ſometimes 
comes away in large clots from the va- 
ricous veſſels ; afterwards it becomes red, 
and at laſt ſerous : ſometimes it is pitui— 
tous, or like the white of an egg. There 
are inſtances of voiding a pint or a quart 
of blood daily. It often continues long, 
from twenty to thirty, or even forty 
days. | 
The external or blind piles ſeldom bleed, 
but turn to painful varices, which being 
opened, weep a little, but will not yield 
much blood. But the internal piles, which 
are the off-ſpring of the ſplenic branch, 
and are extended to the inner ſubſtance 
of the rectum, and as far as the ſphincter 
of the anus, together with the ſmall ar- 
teries derived from the lower meſeraic, 
not only bleed plentifully, but when the 
flux is ſuppreſſed create diſeaſes of the 
liver, ſpleen, pancreas, meſentery and 
inteſtines. 


The perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe, are 


thoſe of a looſe, ſpungy texture, of 
a bulky ſize, who hve high, and lead a 
ſedentary life, or to whom it is hereditary : 
marp purges, aloctics, high · ſeaſoned 
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food, free drinking of ſweet wines, 
neglect of cuſtomary bleeding, anger, 
ſadneſs, hard riding, and the like, will 
uſher in this diforder. 

This hæmorrhage is dangerous, becauſe 
it decays the ſtrength, waſtes the body, 
and produces a ſenſe of weight in the 
thighs. The ſleep is laborious, and the 
precordia oppreſſed, there is a rumbling 
in the belly, and a weak pulſe. When 
it continues long, the ancles ſwell, and 
the countenance is ghaſtly. There is a 
ſtraitneſs of breathing ; and laſt of all, it 
terminates in a cachexy, dropſy, or a 
ſlow and hectic fever. 

If the patient is plethoric, bleed, and let 
his drink be cold water of the chaly- 
beate kind; or-whey turned with orange 
juice, or juleps, made with tincture 
of roſes, cooling waters, and ſyrup 
of roſes; likewiſe nitre, in powder, with 
abſorbents ; and to appeale the ſpaſm, 
opiates of the mildeſt kind. 

It it continues long, and the blood be- 
gins to grow ſerous, then give rhubarb 
with currants, and tamarinds, or which 
is much the ſame, with cream of tartar. 
Then gentle diaphoretics may be com- 
pounded of burnt hartſhorn, calx of 
antimony, wine - vinegar, mixt with 
crabs-eyes, water of elder flowers, ſimple 
alexitereal water, and diaſcordium, or 
hot decoctions of yarrow, veronica, &c. 
may be taken in bed in order to ſweat 3 
alſo half a grain of camphor mixt with 
nitrous and bezoardic powders. The 
camphor may ſeem an inconſiderable 
doſe, yet its efficacy is very great in diſ- 
orders of this kind. 

In the blind piles there is a moſt intenſe 
pain at the time of going to ſtool, and 
the excrements are tinged with blood : 
ſometimes tumours like warts ie hid 
under the ſphincter, or appear on the 
verge of the anus. Sydenham orders to 
take away ten ounces of blood from the 
arm; then to diſſolve two drams of li- 
tharge, in four ounces of ſpring water, 
with which mix one ſcruple of thebair 
extract. Dip a hot cloth in a little of 
this mixture, and apply it to the part; 
or it the tumour is within, inje& a {ew 
ſp»onfuls of it with a ſyringe; the patient 
muſt abſtain from fleſh, drink barley wa- 
ter, and take diacodium every night. 
Sometimes the veins in the blind piles 
are ſo much dilated with blood, as to be 
very painful, and raiſe tnbercles as large 
as peaſe, grapes, or eggs: they appear 
livid and black from the ſtagnation of a 
thick 


thick blood, and when preſſed with the 
fingers, feel like a bladder filled with 
liquor. Some are ſoft and indulent, 
others hard, inflamed, and painful, ren- 
dering the patient unable to walk, fit, or 
ſtand, and produce ſuch a ſpalm in the 
anus, as not to admit a clyſter : ſome- 
times they bleed, or turn to troubleſome 
itching ulcers, and occaſion an abſceſs, 
or a fiſtula, 

According to Heiſter, linnen dipt in warm 
ſpirit of wine, and emollients, are of in- 
finite ſervice. Leeches may be alſo ap- 
plied to exhauſt the blood ; if they are 
not at hand, and the parts are inflamed, 
the lancet muſt be uſed ; then dreſſings 
muſt be made with lint, with comprelles, 
and the T handage. The tubercles, 
which are full and large, may be re- 
moved by a ligature, unleis inflamed. 
Sometimes they are high in the rectum, 
and then a ſpeculum ani muſt be uſed, 
in which caſe they muſt be either ſcarified 
with a lancet, or divided with ſciſſars, 
that the thick noxious blood may be diſ- 
charged, and the pains relieved, 
HUZEMUS, now called Ruobork, a moun- 
tain that divides Bulgaria from Thrace, 
or Romania, in European Turky, 
HEREDE aABDUCTO, an antient writ 
that lay for the lord, who having the 
wardſhip of his tenant while under age, 
could not come by his body, it being 

carried away by another perſon, 
HREDꝶE DELIBFRANDC, Sc. a writ di- 
rected to the ſheriff, to require one who 
had the ward of another, to deliver him 
to the perſon whoſe ward he was, on 
account of his land. 
HXREDE RAPTO, or raviſhment de gard, 
See the article RAVISHMENT, 

HAZERESY, the crime of heretics, See the 
article HERETIC, 

H/ZERETICO counuRx EN DO, a writ which 
. formerly lay againſt one convicted of 
hereſy by his biſhop, and having ab- 
jured, afterwards fell into it again, gr 
at leaſt into ſome otker, upon which he 
was committed into the hands of the 
tecular power; and by virtue of this 
writ, upon a certificate of his conviction, 
he was burnt. 
This writ was taken away by ſtatute 
29 Car. II. c. 9. 
HAERLE M, a populous city of the United 
Provinces, in the province of Holland, 
ſituated near the lake which from this 
town is called Haerlem-Meer ; four miles 
eaſt of the ocean, and twelve weſt of 
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HAG Al, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, ſo called from the prophet 
of that name, who, in all probability 
was born at Babylon, from whence 
returned with Zerubbabel. : 
This prophet, by the command of Cod. 
exhorted the Jews, after their return 
from the captivity, to finiſh the rehoili.. 
ing of the temple, which they had in- 
termitted for tourteen years. His re. 
monſtrances had the deſired effect; and 
to encourage them to proceed in the 
work, he aſſured them from Gol, that 
the glory of this latter houſe, ſhould be 
greater than the glory of the former: 
which was accordingly fulfilled, when 
Chriſt honoured it with his preſence ; 
for, with reſpect to the building, this 
latter temple was nothing in compariton 
of the former. 

HAGEN AU, a fortified town of Germany, 
in the Landgraviate of Allace : eaſt long. 
7? 49', north lat. 48? 45". 

HAGGARD FaLcoxn, the greeniſh legged 
falcon, with a livid back. It is a large 
2 equal to a full grown hen in tize, 
See the article FALCOX, 

HAGIAZ, a province of Arabia, wherecf 
M-cea is the capital, 

HAGIOGRAPHA, or holy writings, 2 
name given to a particular diviſion of the 
Od Teſtament, as containing hymns to 
God, and moral precepts tor the conduct 
of life, The books diſtinguiſhed by this 
term were the Plalms, Proverbs, Eccie- 
ſiaſtes, and the Song of Solomon. 

HAGIOSIDERON, in the greek church, 

a name given to an inſtrument made + 
iron, uſed by the Greeks, under the do- 
minion of the Turks, to ſupply the place 
of belis, the uſe of which 1s prohibited, 
It is a plate of won about three inches 
broad, and (ixteen long, faſtened by the 
middle to a chain or cord, and hung at 
the church door; on this they ltrikce 
with an iron-hammer, with a Kind ct 
meaſure or cadence that is not dilagiec- 
able. 
This is uſed to call the people to church; 
and it is alſo carried before the prie , in 
a proceſſion of the ſacrament to a fick 
perſon, when it is beat upon from time 
to time, to advertiſe the people to adore 
It, juſt as the romiſh church do with 2 
bell, 

HAGUE, a town of the United Provinces, 
in the province of Holland, fituated — 

miles 


H 
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miles eaſt of the ſea, and fourteen north- 
welt of Rotterdam. This 1s one of the 
fineſt towns in Europe; but tho* it enjoys 
all the privileges of a city of Holland, 
except that ot lending repre:entatives to 
the ſtates, yet as it has no walls, it is 
only eſteemed a village. Here every city 
of the United Provinces has a houle for 
their reſpetive deputies, and here the 
ſtates of the province of Holland aſſemble, 
and all public affairs are tranſacted. 

HAIL, grando, in phyſiology, an aque- 

ous concretion, in form of white or 
pellucid ſpherules, deicending out of 
the atmoſphere. 
Hail is evidently no other than drops of 
rain congealed into ice. This happens 
when in their paſſage thro' the interior 
air, they meet with nitrous particles, 
which are known to contribute great'y 
to freezing. © Their magnitude is owing 
to a freſh acceſſion of matter as they pals 
along. Hence we fee the realon why 
hail is ſo frequent in ſummer, b-caute 
at that time greater quantities of nitre 
are exhaled from the earth, and float 
op and down the air. See the articles 
Rain and FROST. 

HAILBRON, a city of Germany, in the 
Circle of Swabia, and dutchy of Wir- 
temberg: eaſt long. 9“ north lat. 44” 10”, 

HAINAN, or AYNan, a" ifland of an 

oval form, and about 43co miles in cir- 
cumference, about fifty miles ſouth of 
the continent of China, and ſubject' to 
that emperor. It is ſituated between 107 
and 110 of eaſt long. and between 18 
and 20® of north latitude, 

HAINAULT. See HAYNAvULT. 

HAINBURG, a town of Germany, inthe 
circle and archdutchy of Auftria, fitu- 
ated on the Danube, thirty-five miles eaſt 
of Vienna; eaft long. 1787 north lat. 
43? 2%, 

HAINES, a river of the Auftrian Nether- 
lands, which runs from eaſt to weſt thro' 
the province of Hainault, and falls into 
the Scheld at Conde. 

HAIR, in phyſiology, ſlender, oblong, and 
flexible — growing out of the 


pores of animals, and ſerving moſt of 


them as a covering. 

When . theſe filaments, in human ſub- 
jets, grow on the body, they are deno- 
minated pili ; when on the head, capilli. 
Theſe laſt are moſt proper for examina- 
tion: that part of them, which is with- 
out the ſkm, appears cylindric to the 
naked eye; but, when examined by the 
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help of glaſſes, it is found to be unequal 


and irregular, and often knotty. It ig 
pellucid, but is not hollow ; but the ex- 
tremittes of them are often ſplit into ſe. 
veral parts, ſo as to reſemble a pencil. 
The part of the hair that is within the 
ſkin, is called the root of it ; and, from 
its rounthſh figure, the bulb, This part 
is hollow and vaſculous, in the manner 
of the baſes of the young feathers on 
birds: this vaſculous part is incloſed in 
a follicle, or caſe, and is moſt conveni- 
ently to be examined in the large hairs 
of a cat's whiſkers, or in the beards of 
other animals. 
The origin of the hair is in the cntis, 
and in the fat that lies underneath it; 
and probably f.om nerves, as an acute 
pain is feit in pulling them off. The nu- 
tritious matter of the hair is probabl 
the ſame with that of the other parts of 
the wm z not merely excrementitious, 
as the old authors have ſuppoſed. It is 
a common aſſertion, that the hair grows 
alter a perſon is dead; but unqueſtion- 
able experiments prove this to be of the 
number of vulgar errors, not at all the 
more true for being univerſally received 
as truth. 
The colour of the hair is very different 
in different people of the fame coun- 
try ; but there are alſo general differen- 
ces of it, peculiar, in a manner, to the 
climates. In the hotteſt countries it is 
very black ; in the colder, it is yellow- 
iſh, redith, or brown; but in all places 
It grows grey or white with age; and in 
the labourers in copper mines, and others, 
who are continually receiving the effluvia 
of that metal, it becomes greeniſh. The 
length of the hair is, in the individual, 
very different. It is always much longer 
on the head than ele here. In general, 
it is ſhort and curled under the torrid 
zone, and gradually longer in the more 
temperate climates. Its conſiſtence to the 
touch, alſo, varie; greatly, 1. In regard 
to the different climates and ſubjects. In 
general, it is harſher in the ZEthiopian 
than in the European ; and harder and 
dryer in adults than in infants, whole 
habit abounds more with humidities. 2. 
In regard to the parts of the body on 
whicl it grows: it is very harſn and hard 
un ler the arm-pits, and about the pu- 
denda: on the — it is much ſofter; 
and on all the other parts of the body 
it is greatly {otter than there, and very 
ſhort. 

As 
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As to the time of the origination of the 
hair, that of ſome parts of the body is 
of the ſame date with the parts it grows 
on ; ſuch is that of the head, the eye- 
laſhes, and eye-brows. That of others 
begins to grow only at a certain time; 
ſuch is that of the beard, of the arm- 
pits, and of the pudenda : and in the 
fame manner ſome of the hair continues 
always increaſing in length, while other 
parts of it never grow after the birth of 
the infant. 
The uſe of the hair of the head is to 
keep that part warm, as well as to be an 
ornament to it: that of the reſt of the 
hair, except only that of the eye-brows 
and eye-laſhes, is not ſo 15 deter- 
mined. 


Human-HairR, in commerce, makes a 


conſiderable article of trade, the goodnels 
of which conſiſts in its being neither too 
coarſe, nor too flender. 

Hair that does not cur] or buckle na- 
turally, is made to dv ſo by firſt boiling, 
and then baking it. Having ſorted it, 
they next roll it carefully upon pipes, 
hollowed in the middle; theſe they put 
into a pot or cauldron, and let them boil 
about two hours; then taking them out, 
they are dried and covered with papers ; 
4s laſtly, ſent to the paſtry-cook, who 


bakes them in an oven, till the cruſt with 


which they are covered is about three 
fourths baked. 
The hair of ſeveral other animals, as 
the beaver, hare, coney, &c. is allo uſed 
in commerce, and eſpecially in the ma- 
nufacture of hats. See the article HAT. 
As to the duties upon hair, that of 
camels pays, upon importation 6 ,d. 
each pound; and draws back, upon ex- 
7 214. Cow or ox-hair, 
100 


portation, 6 


pays 78. 22724, the 112 pounds; and 
100 


draws back, upon exportation, 6 8s. 
$2224 Elks- hair for ſaddles, the hund- 
100 $73 
dred weight, pays 2 8. 422d. and 
100 
draws back, upon exportation, 2 8. 
22224, Ordinary goats-hair pays 4 57 d. 
100 100 


the pound ; and draws back, upon ex- 


portation, 4233 d. Goats-hair, other- 
100 


1 
wiſe called carmenia-wool, pays 6 ** d. H 
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the pound ; and draws back, upon ex 
; L by 
portation, 6 d. | Horſe- hair pavs 
18% 100 * 

7d. the pound; and d 
5 p ; = eraws back, 
upon exportation, 64954. Human Nair 

100 


for perukes, pays 18. 7%, d. the pound ; 
and draws back, upon exportation, 18. 
5 16 9d. 


HalR, among farriers, is generally called 


the coat; and, with regard to horſes, de- 
ſerves particular conſideration, 

The hair growing on the fetlock, ſerves 
as a defence to the prominent part of it, 
in travelling in ſtony ways, or in froſty 
weather: if the hair of a horle's neck, 
and the parts molt uncovered, be cloſe, 
Imooth and fleek, it is an indication of 
his being in health and good caſe, In 
order to make the hair of an horſe of: 
and ſleek, he muſt be kept warm at heart, 
for the lcaſt inward cold will cauſe the 
hair to ſtare ; allo ſweat him often, for 
that will looſen, and raiſe the duſt and 
filth that renders his coat foul ; and when 
he is in the heat of a ſweat, ſcrape off 
all the white foam, ſweat and filth that 
is raiſed up, with an old ſword blade; 
and alſo when he is blooded, if you rub 
him all over with his own blood, re- 
peating it two or three days, and curry 
and dreſs him well, it will make his coat 
ſhine as it covered with a fine varnilh. 
Hair falling from the main or tail, is 
cauſed either by his having taken ſome 
heat, which has engendered - a dry 
mange; or from ſome ſurſeit which cauſes 
the evil humours to reſort to thole parts, 
To cure this, anoint the horſe's mane 
and creſt with black ſoap ; make a ſtrong 
lee of aſhes, and waſh it all over with it. 
But if a canker ſhould grow on a horſe's 
tail, which will eat away both fleſli and 
bone; then put ſome oil of vitriol to it, 
and it will conſume it: and if you find 
that the vitriol corrodes too much, yo! 
need only to wet it with cold water, and 
it will put a ſtop to it, 

It you would take away hair from any 
part of a horſe's body; boil half a pound 
of lime in a quart ot water, till a fourth 
part is conſumed, to winch add an ounce 
of orpiment ; make this into a plaſter, 
and lay it on. 


HalR's BREADTH, a meaſure of length, 


being the forty-eighth part of an inch. 

AKE, in ichthyology, the englith name 

of the gadus, with two ſins on the back, 
and 
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and the under jaw longeſt. It grows to Harlevox pars, dies halcyonir, in anti- 


two feet or more in length, but is the 
gendereſt of all the gadi. See Gabus. 


LABAS, a city of the hither India, 
= capital of the province of Halabas, 


fituated at the conflux of the rivers 
Ganges and Jemma ; ealt long. 837 
north lat. 26935 


HALB ARD, or HALBERT, in the art of 
War, 2 well-known weapon, carried by 


the ſerjeants of foot and dragoons. 
It js a fort of ſpear, the ſhatt of which 
is about five fect long, and made of aſh, 


or other wood. Its head is armed with 


a ſteel point, edged on both lides, not 
unlike the point of a two-edged ſword. 
But beſides this ſharp point, which is in 
a line with the ſhait, there is a croſs 
piece of ſteel, flat and pointed at both 
ends ; but generally with a cutting edge 
at one extremity, and a bent ſharp point 
at the other; ſo that it ſerves equally to 
cut down, or puth withal. It is alſo uſe- 
ful in determining the ground betwixt 
the ranks, and in adjuſting the files of 
a battalion. 


HALBERSTAT, a city of Germany, in 


the circle of Upper Saxony, the capital 
of the dutchy of the ſame name; ſub- 
je& to the king of Pruſſia , eaſt long. z1? 
6, north lat. 51 55%. 


HALBERT, among farriers, is a ſmall 


piece of iron an inch broad, and three 
or four inches long, ſoldered to the toe 
of 2 horſe's ſhoe, to hinder a lame horle 
from treading on his toe. 
Theſe halbert-ſhoes neceſſarily conſtrain 
a lame borſe, when he goes at a moderate 
ace, to tread or reſt on his heel, which 
* and draws out the back ſinew, 
that was before in ſome mealure ſhrunk. 


HALCRYPTIUM, a name given by Dr. 


Hill, to the ſalt ſuſpended in a fluid form, 
and in very ſmall quantitzes in mineral 
waters, ſcarce diſcernible by the taſte, 
and with much difficulty ſeparable from 
them; bat, by proper management, may 
be procured in form of a dry powder ; 
which, being carefully prepared by ſo- 
lution and evaporation, affords extremely 
minute, oblong, quadrangular cryitals, 
The halcryptium, thus obtained, has all 
the properties of the common alkaline 
falts. See the article ALKALI, 

All the chalybeate waters afford it ; but 
none in ſuch large quantities as that of 
Pyrmont. See the arvicle PYRMONT. 


HALCYON, in ornithology, a name given 


by the an.+.nts to the itpida, or-king- 


füher. See the article K1NG-FISHER., 


quity, a name given to ſeven days before 


and as many atter the winter- ſolſtice; by 


reaſon the hateyon, invited by the calm- 
neſs of the weather, laid its eggs in nelts 
built on the rocks, clote by the brink of 
the fea, at this ſeaſon. 


HALF, in the ſea- language, ſignifies pull; 


as to hale up, is to pull up; to hale in or 
out, is to pull in or out. To over-hale 
a rope, is to hale it too Riff, or to hale it 
the contrary way. 


Keel-HallKæ. See the article Ducxixd. 
HALE NI, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands, in the province of Brabant, twenty- 
live miles weſt of Maeſtricht: eaſt long. 
7 5% north lat. 51 g. | 


HALESWORTH, a market-town of Suf- 


folk, thirty-five miles eaſt of Bury: eaſt 
long. 1 40, north lat. $2? 300. 


HALF-BLOOD, in law, is where a man 


marries a ſecond wife, the firſt being dead, 
and by the firſt venter has a fon, and by 
his ſecond venter has likewiſe a ſon, the 
two brothers in this caſe are but of half- 
blood ; they being iſſue by different ven- 
ters ; and on that account, lands in. fee 
cannot deſcend from the one to the other; 
except in caſe of crown-lands, dignities, 
or eſtates- tail. But half-blcod is no im- 
pediment to an adminiſtration, which 
may be granted to that as well as to the 
whole blood, of the effects of an in- 
teſtate; and the hali-blood ſhall come in 
for a ſhare of hig per ſonal eſtate, equally 
with the whole blood, as the brothers by 
different venters are next of kin in equal 
degree. 22 Car. II. e. 10. 


HALF-MARK, a noble or 6s. 8d. 
HALF-moon, in fortification, an out- 


work compoſed of two faces, forming a 
ſaliant angle, whoſe gorge is in form of 


a creſcent, or halt. moon; whence the 


name. 
We owe the invention of half - moons to 
the Dutch, who placed them before the 
points of baſtions, which are now much 
better defended by counter - guards; the 
halt- moons being placed before the cur- 
tins, which they deſend to admiration. 
There are two forts of half-moons, one 
with, and the other without flanks. 
Thoſe without flanks, which are moſt 
common, may be thus conſtructed: From 
F, (plate CXXV. fig. 1.) the angle of the 
flank, deſcribe an arch, M A, with the 
radius FM, four or five toiſes longer 
than the part of the line of defence EF. 
The point A, where this arch interſects 
the line C A, which divides the curtin in 
9 L two 
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two equal parts, ſhall be the flanked angle 
of the half- moon; then the points, þ, , 
where the line of the counterſcarpe in- 
terſects the line AM, will determine the 
length of its faces, Ab, Ah. Thoſe 
with flanks are conſtructed much in the 
ſame manner; only that D, from four 
to ten toiles, is cut off of each den::; orge, 
and the flanks DG, EF, are rail... fer- 
ndicular to the curtin. 
HALF-$SEAL, that uſed in the court of 


chancery for ſealing commiſhons to ac- 


legates, upon any appeal, in eccieiaſtical 
or marine cauſes. 

HALF-TANGENTS. See the articles TAN- 

GENT and SCALE. . 

HALF-TONGUE, medietas linguæ, among 
. lawyers, See the article MEDIETAS. 
'-HALLATUS, in ornithology, a name 

uſed by ſome for the bald buzzard. It is 
of the ſize of a large cock, and its head 
is white, whence it has got the epithet 
bald, becauſe at a diſtance it appears as 
if there were no feathers on it. 


-HALiOTIS, the EAR-SHELL, in con- 


chyliology, a ſimple ſhell without any 
hinge, and formed all of one piece, of a 
depreſſed figure, very patent at the 
mouth, having an approach to the ſpiral 
form at the ſummit, and having ſeveral 
perforations on the lateral part of the 
diſk. It has got the name ear-ſhell from 
its figure. See EaR and AuRis. 
HALL, in architecture, a large room at 
the entrance of a fine houſe and palace, 
Vitruvius mentions three kinds of halls ; 
the tetraſtyle, with four columns, tup- 
porting the platfond, or ceiling ; the 
gorinthian, with columns ail round let 
into the wall, and vaulted over; and the 
egyptian, which had a periſtyle of in- 
Cited corinthian columns, bearing a 
ſecond order with a ceiling. | 
The hall is properly the fineſt as well as 
- firſt member cf an apartment; and in the 
houſes of miniſters of ſtate, magiſtrates, 
&c. is the place where they diſpatch bu- 
ſineſs, and give audience. In very mag- 
nificent bulldingh where the hall is larger 
and lofticr than ordinary, and placed in 


the middle of the houſe, it is called a 


.  falbon. See APARTMENT. 
HALL, in old writers, is alſo uſed for a 
manſion - houſe; and to this day, in many 
z of the kingdom, gentlemen's ſcats 
are called hulls. 


- HALL is alſo a vublic building, or court of 
juſt ce, as Weſtminſter-hall, Guiid-hail, 


a Cv any's hail, &c, 
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In Weſtminſter hall are held 

of King's bench, e 
cery, and exchequer. See the articles 
Kinc's BENCH, COMMON-PLEas, &; 

HaLL, in geography, a town of German ; 
in the circle of Auſtiia, and county * 
Tyrol, ſituated fix miles north -e:{ of 
Infpruck : ealt long. 11* 28 north lat 
. ; 

HALL is alſo a town of the Auſtrian Nether. 
lands in the province of Brabant, ſeven 
miles ſouth of Bruſſels: eaſt long. 4% 10 
n0:1ih lat. 3050. ; 

HALL is af a city of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, the capital of a dutchy 
ſituated on. the 1:ver Sala, ſubject to the 
king of Prutiia : cal long. 12% 5 north 
lat. 519 337 

HALL is alſo a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Swabia, twenty miles ealt of Hail. 
bron ; being an imperial city, er ſovcreign 
ſtate : eaſt long. 9® 45, north lat. 
49* 200%. 

HALLAGE, a fee or toll paid for cloth 
— to be fold in Blackwell-hall, 
London. 

HALLAMAS, the fame with all-ſaints, 
See the article ALL-SAINTS. 

HALLATON, a market-town, ten miles 
ſouth-ealt of Leiceſter. 

HALLAND, a ſubdiviſion of Gothland, 
in Sweden, at the entrance of the Baltic. 

HALLEIN, a town of Bavaria, eight miles 
{ſouth of Saltzburg. 

HALLELUJA, a word ſignifying, praiſe 
the Lord. 

The ſinging halleluja was a fort of in- 
vitatory, or call to each other, to praiſe 
the Lord. 
St. Aultin ſays, that in ſome churches, 
it was ſung only on Eaſter-day, and the 
fifty days of Pentecoſt ; but that even 
in thoſe churches where it was moſt in 
ule, it was never uſed in the time of 
Lent, The fourth council of Toledo 
| forbids the ſinging it, not only during 
Lent, but on all other days of faſting ; 
and by the ſame council it is appointes 
to be (ung after the reading of the goſpel, 
It was allo ſung at — as St. Jerom 
informs us in his epitaph of Fabiola, 
where he ſpeaks of the whole multitude 
inging plalms together, and making the 
golden roof of the church ſhake with 
echoing hallelujas. | 

HALLEN, a town of the auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Brabant: eaſt 
long. 5%, north lat. go? 55". 

HALLEIN, a town of C- manv, in the 

. ©, archbiſhopric 
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archbiſnopric of Saltzburg : eaſt long. 
13* 67 north lat. 47? 360. 

HALLER, a town in the Netherlands, in 
the province of Brabant: eaſt long. 5, 
north lat. 50 400. 

HALLERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didjnamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous and 
ringent, with a quadrifid limb : the fruit 
is a berry, containing two cells, with a 
ſolitary feed. : 

HALLIFAX, a large market-town in the 
welt riding of Yorkſhi:e, thirty four 
miles ſouth-welt of Vork: welt long. 19 
40, north lat. 5345. | 

HALMST AT, a port-town of Gothland 
in Sweden, eighty miles ſouth of Gotten- 
berg: eaſt longitude 13” 5% north lat. 


$6* $5. 
HALO, in phyſiology, a meteor in the form 
of a luminous ring or circle, of various 
colours, appearing round the bodies of 
the ſun, moon, or ſtars. See the articles 
CoLouR, SUN, &c. 
Concerning the production of halos, Sir 
Itaac Newton intimates, that they are 
formed by the light which comes through 
the drops of rain, by two refractions, 
viz. at N and F (plate CXXV. fig. 2. 
n? 1.) without any reflection; but how 
this may be, is not eaty to conceive. 
A rainbow, or deeply coloured ring, as will 
be Hevn under rainbow, might have been 
expected at the diſtance of about thirty- 
eight degrees from the ſun ; and alſo why 
it cannot happen, See RAINBOW. 
For the lame reaſon we ſhould alſo not 
expect an halo to be formed by the ſame 
retracted rays, . on account of their 
not being refracted parallel to the eye, 
and conſequently not entering it denſe 
enough to render that part of the heaven 
more luminous than the reſt ; or to pro- 
duce the lucid ring we call by this 
name. Again, Sir Iſaac ſays, it ought 
to appear ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 
twenty-lix degrees from the ſun, wiz. 
when the angle IMG = 20, and to de- 
cay gradually both ways. But though 
that philoſopher did not undoubtedly aſ- 
ſert any thing without very great reaſon, 
yet this does not appcar to us. For that 
the angle IMG may be twenty-ſix de- 
grees, the angle of incidence BCN muſt 
be about forty-ſix; and then the angle 
of refraction CNF will be near thirty- 
three degrees : but why ſuch an incidence 
and retraction ſhould cauſe the rays to be 
refracted in greater plenty to the eye than 
any other, — not appear to me, ſays 
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Martin, nor can I find it by any experĩ- 
ment. On the contrary, as the angle IMG 
increaſes with the angle of incidence, and 
conſequently with the angie of retra&tion, 
it is evident that with reſpect to heteroge- 
neal light, the greater the angle IM G is, 
the more will it be refracted and icattered; 
and conſequently the farther the drops 
are ſituated from the ſun, the leſ denſe 
will be the light tranſmitted by reſraction 
to the eye, which therefore ought to de - 
creale, as the diſtance of the ſun increaſes, 
SeeREFRACTION. | 
As Sir Ifaac Newton has ſaid but little, 
ſo his expoſitors Dr. S Gravelande and 
Dr. Pemberton have thought fit to be ab- 
ſolutely filent on this head. Mr. Huy- 
gens has advanced an hypotheſis by.which 
the phænome non may be ſolved, if we 
grant him the following poſtulatum, wiz, 
That there are certain globules in the at- 
moſphere, conſiſting of a coat or ſhell of 
tranſparent ice or water, containing an 
opake nucleus or kernel within ; and 
that theſe are made from particles of 
ſnow, -which is in itſelf opake, attracting 
the aqueous particles in the vapour or ex- 
halation by which it is ſuſtained, which 
gathering together, form the ſemipellucid 
ell of water, or are frozen into a cryſtal- 
line ſhell of ice ; and this, he thinks, is 
proved to be matter of fact by the hail- 
ſtones which fall to the earth: for theſe, 
ſays he, when broken, diſcover ſome ſnow 
at the center. | 
Theile things premiſed, he addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the ſolution, as follows. Let 


A BCD (ibid. no 2.) repreſent ſuch a a 


globule with the opake nucleus EF in the 
middle of it; and let us ſuppoſe the 


rays coming from G, I, to fall on the ſide 


AD. It is manifeſt they will be refract- 
ed inwards from the ſurface AD ; from 
whence it follows that a great number 
of them muſt ſtrike upon the kernel E F. 
Let GA, and HD, be the rays which, 
after refraction, touch the ſides of the 
kernel EF, and let them be refracted 
again at B and C, emerging in the lines 
BK, and CK, croſing each other in the 
int K, whoſe diſtance from the globule 
is ſomewhat leſs than its ſemidiameter. 
Wherefore, if BK and DK be produced 
towards M. and L, it follows that no 
light coming from the ſun through the 
globule, can proceed to the eye any where 
placed within the angle LE M, or ra- 
ther in the cone which that repreſents 3 
ſuppoling that the obliquity of the inci- 


deyt rays HD and GA. is ſuch as ſhall 
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make the arch QC, and QB, the greateſt 
— ſor we all — s exterior to 

D and GA, vill be reſracted nearer to 

„and after emergence croſs each other 
in a point , nearer the globule than the 
$ormer ; and therefore cannot come at 
the eye placed within the ſaid cone LK NI. 
Suppoſe now the eye placed at N, (ibid. 
n 3.) and let NR, NQ, be dra pa- 
yallel to LK, and MK; then it is; in 
none of the globules, the ſame as A BC, 
within} the cone RNQ, can come to tue 
eye at N. Thus the Zlobules at O and 
V have their refracted rays a#6 and c, 
including the eye in the cone of obſcu- 
rity. But other globules which lie with - 
out the cone QN R, as S and T, do not 
involve the eye N by their ſhadow- ones 
Ihe, and yen; and therefore ſome of 
thoſe rays which are more refracted than 
ke, or bf, will fall upon the eye, and 
produce a luminous circular ring or co- 
rona, mcluding a dark area within, and 
whole light outwardly decreafes as it is 
more remote from the center. 

HALSFANG,+ or HEeatsFanc, in old 
writers, the ſame with pillory. Sce the 
article PILLORY. © | 
Sometimes it ſignifies a mulct, paid to 
be exempted from that puniſhment. 

HALSTEAD, a market-town of Eſſex, 
ſixteen miles north of Chelmsford. 

HALTER, in the manege, a headſtall of 
hungary leather, mounted with one and 
ſometimes two ſtraps, with a ſecond 
throat-band, if the horſe is apt to un- 

Halter himſelf. 

HALTER-CAST, among farriers, an exco- 

riation of. the paſtern occafioned by a 
horſe's endeavouring to ſcrub the itching 
part of his body near the head and neck, 
when one of his hinder feet entangling in 
the halter, he ſometimes receives very 
dangerous hurts in the hollow of his pal- 
tern by his ſtruggling to diſengage him- 
ſelf. 
For the cure of this, take linſeed- oil and 
brandy, of each an equal quantity; ſhake 
them together in a bottle till they ate 
well mixt, and anoint the place morning 
and evening; having firſt clipt away the 
hair; but take care to keep the foot very 
clean. 

HALTERISTS, þateritz, in antiquity, 
a ſort of players at diſcus, ſo called from 
the greek 2x7»; which is ſuppoſed to 
have been a leaden weight or ball, car- 
ried in each hand with a view to poiſe 
their bodies. 


HALTING, among farriery; a hmping or 
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going lame, an irregularity in the motion 
of an horſe, ariling from a lameneſs in 
the ſhoulder, leg, or foot, which makes 
him ipare the part, or uſe it timoroully, 
Halting happens ſometimes before, and 
tometimes behind ; if it be before. the 
ailment muſt neceſſarily be either in the 
ſhoulder, knee, flank, paſtern, or foot, 
If it be in the ſhoulder, it muſt be to- 
wards the withers, or in the pitch of t e 
ſhoulder ; and it may be known by his 
drawing one of his legs after him, and 
not uling it ſo nimbly as the other. If 
he cait it more outward than the other, 
it is a ſign of lameneis, and that the grief 
hes in the ſhoulder ; and it you turn him 
hort, on either hand, you will find that 
he will either favour that leg, or trip in 
turning. His lameneſs may alſo be teen 
by his ſanding in the ſtable, where he 
will hold the ſame leg more out than the 
other. It when you are upon his back, 
he complains more than he utually does, 
the grief certainly lies in the withers ; 
fo that on griping him hard, you will 
percaive him to ſhrink, or perhaps offer 
to bite. If he treads thick and ſhort be- 
fore, then the grief is upon the pitch of 
the ſhoulder, cloſe to the breaſt, which 
may be diſcovered by preſſing the thumb 
hard-againſt the place, on which he will 
ſhrink, and put back his leg, foot, and 
body. If the grief be in the elbow, it may 
be known by pinching him with the fore- 
fingers and the thumb, and then he wil! 
hold up his leg and offer to bite; but f 
the grief be in the knee, it may be dis- 
covered by the ſtiffneſs of his going; for 
he will not bend it ſo nimbly as he docs 
the other. If it be in the flank or ſhin- 
bone, the fame may be {een or felt, it be- 
ing a back ſinew, iplenter, ſtrain, or ihe 
like. If it be in the bend of the knee, 
it is a malander, which is alſo eaſily diſ- 
covered. Further, when the paſtern or 
joint is affected, it may be known by his 
not bending it ſo well as the other, and 
by its being very hot. If it be in th: 
toot, it muſt be either in the coronct ct 
ſole : if in the coronet, it probably came 
by ſome ſtrain or wrench : if in the hoof, 
* ſome over-reach or diſtemper in or 
about the ftruſh-: if in the ſole, from 
ſome prick, accloy, nail, Cc. 


HALT WESEL, a market-town of Nor- 


thumberland, thirty-two miles weſt of 
Newecatitle: weſt long. 29, north lat. 55*. 


HALYMOTE, in old law. books, ſigni- 


fies a holy or eccleſiaſtical court. Sec the 
article COURT, 
HALY- 
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"WERCFOLK, in old writers, 
— — who enjoyed land, by the 
pious ſervice 7 — ſome church, 
ſending a ſepulchre. 2 
oo, — ye 3 ſuch perſens in 
the dioceſe of Durham, as held their 
lands to defend the corps of St. Cuthbert, 
who from thence claimed the privilege 
of not being forced to go out of the 
biſhopric. f 

HAM, in anatomy, the part behin the 
knee. See KNEE and LEG. 

Hau, in old writers, a ſaxon word uſed 
for a home or dwelling- place, for a bo- 
rough and a village, and alſo for a little 
narrow flip of meadow, 

Hau, in geography, a city of Germany, in 
the circle ot Weitphalia, and the capital 
of the county of Mark, ſubject to Pruſſia: 
ealt long. 7 1553 north lat. 519 38.— 

Hau, in cockery, the leg and thigh of a 
hog ſeaſoned and dried. | 
To ſalt a ham in imitation. of - thoſe of 
Weſtphalia : let the ham be of young 
pork, ſprinkle it with ſalt for one day, 
that it may fetch out the blood; then 
wipe it dry, and rub it with the follow- 
ing mixture: take a pound of brown 
ſugar, a quarter of a pound of faltpetre, 
hall a pint of bay-falt, and three pints of 
common ſalt; ftir theſe together in an 
iron pan over the fire, till they are — 
hot, and then rub the leg ot -pork wit 
it ; let it lie three weeks in this ſalting, 
frequently turning it, and then dry it in 
à chimuey. 

HAMA, or APAMEA, See APAMEA. 

HAMADAN, a city of Perſia, in the pro- 
vince of Eyrac Agem, 200 miles north- 
weſt of Iipahan ; eaſt long. 47 35%, 
north lat. 3 5*. 

HAMADRY ADS, in heathen theology, 
certain rural deities ; being nymphs of 
the woods, whole fate depended on cer- 
tain trees, together with which they were 
tuppoſed both to be born and to die. 

It was principally with oaks that theſe 
deities were thus united; and thele 
nymphs were luppoſed to ſhew extraordi- 
nary gratitude to thoſe who prelerved 
them trom death. As for thoſe who de- 
ſtroycd the trees on which their lite de- 
pended, they were ſure to be puniſhed for 
it in an examplary manner. 

It was eaſy for the Gentiles to fall into 
the opinion of theſe ſort of divinities; 
for as they entertained a kind of religi- 
ous veneration ior luch trees as were very 
old, and of an uncomman fize, it was an 
ealy tranſition to the belief, that they 
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2 the abode and reſidence of ſome 

eity. 

HAMAMELIS, in botany, a genus of 
the tetrandria- digynia clais of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of four linear, 
equal, and very long petals : the fruit is 
a bivalve caplule, containing two cells: 
the ſeed is a ſingle nucleus, of an oblong 
oval figure, and ſmooth ſurface, 

HAMAXOBIANS, hamaxobii, an antient 
people of europian Sarmatia, ſo called 
trom their living together in chariots or 
waggons, for the conveniency of ſhifting- 
the place of their abode at pleaſure. 

HAMBLING, or HAaMELLING,. in the 
foreſt-· law, is the ham ſtringing of dogs, 
or cu ting the great tendon called the 
ham: ſtring. | 

HAMBURGH, a large city and well forti- 
fed port-town of Germany, in the circle 
of lower -Saxony, and dutchy of Hol- 
ſtein, ſituated on the north fide of the 
river Elbe, partly on iſlands, and partly 
on the continent. It is an unperial city, 
or ſovereiga ſtate, governed by its own 
magiſtrates, and ſubje& only to the ge- 
neral laws of the, empire. Merchants 
from all parts of Europe reſort to it, from 
whence, their goods are ſent into the heart 
7 the empire eaſt long. 90 407, north 

at. 54 

HAMBURGH-COMPANY of merchants. See 
the article COMPANY, 

HAMCHEU, the capital of the province 
of Chekiam, in China, ftuated. on the 
river Cienton, 160 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Nanking: ealt long. 120%, north lat. 300. 

HAMELIN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
Brunſwic, ſubject to the elector of Hano- 
ver; eaſt long. 9® 127 north lat. 521 5. 

HAMELLING, or HauBLING. See 
article HAMBLING, 

HAMIA, or Aula, in ichthyelogy. See 
the article AMIA. 

HAMILTON, a town of Scotland, in the 
county» of Clydeſdale, ſituated on the 
river Clyde, eleven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Glaſgow : welt long. 3% 5o', north lat. 


, 55? 40. : 


HAMLE, the name of the eleventh month 


of the ethiopian year, beginning on the 
25th of June, old ſtyle, 

HAMLET, Haut, or HAMPSEL, is a 
{mall village, or part of a pariſh, 

HAMMER, a well known tool uſed 
mechanics, conſiſting of an iron-hea , 
fixed croſs - wiſe upon a handle of wood. 
There are ſeveral forts of hammers uſed 
by black-lmiths ; as, 1. The hand-ham- 


mer, 
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mer, which is of ſuch weight that it may 
be weilded or governed with one hand at 
the anvil. 2. The up-hand ſledge, uſed 
with both hands, and ſeldom lifted above 
the head. 3. The about ſledge, which 
is the biggeſt hammer of all, and held by 
both hands at the fartheſt end of the han- 
dle, and being ſwung at arms-length 
over the head, is made te fall upon the 
work with as heavy a blow as poſſible, 
There is alſo another hammer uled b 
ſmiths, called a rivetting-hammer, whic 
is the ſmalleſt of all, and is ſeldom uſed 
at the forge, unleſs upon ſinall work. 
See Plate of Smithery. 

Carpenters and joiners have likewiſe 
hammers accommodated to their ſeveral 
purpoſes. See Plate of Jeinery. 

HaMMER, malleus, in anatomy. See the 
articles EAR and MALLEUS. + 

HaMMER of a clock. See CLOCK. 

Corning with the HAMMER, See the article 
COoINING. N 

HAMMOCK, in a ſhip, a piece of canvas 
hung up fat by the four corners between 
decks, for ſeamen to ſleep in. 5 

HAMMONT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, and biſhopric of 
Liege, ſituated near the confines of Bra- 
bant : eaſt long. 5“ 32%, north latitude 
81 20. . 

HAMPER, or HAx ER, in chancery. See 
the article HANPER, 

HAMPSHIRE, an engliſh county, bound- 
ed by Berkſhire, on the north ; by Surre 
and Suſſex, on the eaſt ; by the engli 
channel, on the ſouth ; and by Wilrthire 
and Dorſetſhire, on the weſt. It com- 
prehends the iſle of Wight. Its chief 
towns are Wincheſter, Southampton, and 
Portſmouth. 
ew HAMPSHIRE, a province of New Eng- 
land, in north America, bounded by 
Nova Scotia, on the north ; by the At- 
Jantic ocean, on the eaſt z by the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets- bay, on the ſouth ; 
and by New Vork, on the welt : ſubject 
to Great Britain. 

HAMPSTEAD, a pleaſant village in 
Middleſex, four miles north of London. 

HAMSOKEN, in old law-books, fignifies 

the liberty or privilege a man enjoys in 

his own houſe. It is alſo ſaid to ſignity 

a franchiſe granted to lords of manors, 

by which they hold pleas, and take cog- 

niſance of the breach of that immunity. 

In Scotland it is uted for the crime of 

him that violently, and contrary to the 

peace, alſaults a perſon in his own houle, 
2 
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HAMPTON, a market-town of Gloucer. 
terfhire, twelve miles ſouth of Glouceſter: 
weſt long. 2 15, north lat. 31% 3“. 

HAMPTON, is alſo a port-town of New 
Hampſhire, forty miles north of Bolton : 
weſt long. 70%, north lat. 42% 35. 

HAMPTON-COURT, a town in Middleſey 
ſituated on the north fide of the T hames 
twelve miles weſt of London, and two 
welt of Kingſton ; in which is the fine 
palace belonging to the king of England, 

HANAPER, or Hare, in chancery, 
See the article HAN PER. 

HANAU, the capital of à county of the 
ſame name in Germany, is pleatantly 
ſituated on the river Kunts, thirteen miles 
eaſt of Francfort, and tweive north-we{ 
of Ailchaftenburgh : eaſt long. 845, 
north lat. 50 22”. 

HANCES, in a ſhip, are falls or deſcents 
of the fife rails, which are placed from 
the ſtern down to the gang-ways. 

HAND, manus, in anatomy, the extreme 
part of the arm. See the article Arm, 

e bones of the hand are thoſe of the 
carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, with 
the oſſa ſeſamoidea, See CAR Us, &c. 
The gibbous or convex part of the two 
firſt of theſe bones, conititutes the back 
of the hand ; and the hollow part, the 

alm, Their bodies are placed diſtant 
rom each other, and the interitices be- 
tween them are filled up with the muſ- 
cles called muſculi interoſſei, ſerving to 
move the fingers. 
As for the mulcles of the hands, ſee the 
articles FINGER, WRIST, METACAR- 
pus, Ec. 
The mechaniſm of the hand, is admi- 
rably contrived to anſwer the manifold 
uſes and occaſions wherein it is employ- 
ed, being made up not only of nerves, 
muſcles, &c. but a great number ot little 
bones, all curiouſly jointed into each 
other; whence its extraordinary flexi- 
bility, which enables it to lay hold of ad- 
jacent bodies. 

Luxation of the Hax, in ſurgery. Tie 
hand is faid to be luxated torwards, or 
inwards, when it recedes from the mul- 
cles that bend the fingers ; tke luxation 
is faid to be backward, when it departs 
from the muſcles which extend the fin- 
gers; and when the carpus makes a tu- 
mour near the thumb, and a cavity near 
the little finger, the luxation is laid to 
be outward. 

To reduce luxations of the hand, it muſt 
be ſufficiently extended by two aflittants; 
one 
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HAN 
one of whom is to lay hold of the hand, 
and the other of the humerus, pulling in 
oppoſite directions; then the part of the 
hand where the finus is, mult be placed 
on a flat table, that whatever ſticks out 
may be- depreſſed by the ſurgeon, and 
the hand reduced into its natural ſtate. 


Hand, in the manege, a meaſure of four 


inches, or of a clinched fiſt, by which the 
height of a horſe is computed. Thus, 
a horſe of war ſhould be ſixteen hands 


— is alſo uſed for the diviſion of a 
horſe, into the fore and hind parts. The 
arts of the fore-hand, are the head, neck, 
and fore · quarters; and thoſe of the hind- 
hand, include all the other parts of his 


body. 

Nl is alſo uſed for the horſeman's 
band. Thus ſpear-hand, or ſword-hand, 
is the horſeman's right hand ; and bridle- 
hand, is his left hand. And as the 
bridle hand gives motion to the bit, and 
ſerves to guide the horſe more than the 
other helps, there are ſeveral expreſſions 
which relate to it. As, this horſeman 
has no hand, that is, he makes ule of the 
bridle unſealonably, and does not know 
how to give the helps of the hand with 
due nicety. To keep a horſe upon the 
hand, is to feel him in the ſtay upon the 
hand, and :0 be prepared to avoid any 
ſurpriſal or diſappointment from the 
horſe, A horſe is ſaid to lie or to reſt 
upon the hand, that never refuſes, but 
always obeys the hand. A good horſe- 
man ought to have a light hand; that 
is, he ought to feel the horſe upon his 
hand, only that he may reſiſt him when 
he attempts to ſlip from it; and inſtead 
of cleaving to the bridle, he ſhould lower 
it, as ſoon as he has made his reſiſtance: 
thus if a horſe, through his eagerneſs to 
55 forward, preiles too much upon the 

and, the rider ought, at certain times, 
to {lack his hand, and at other times to 
keep a hard hand, that he may diſappoint 
the horſe, and prevent his preſſing con- 
tinually upon the bit; and this facility 
of ſlackenjing and ſtiffening the hand, is 
what is called a good hand. A horſe is 
ſaid to force the hand, when he does not 
fear the bridle, but runs away in ſpite of 
the horſeman. To make a horfs part 
from the hand, or to ſuffer him to li 
from the hand, is to put on at ſull ſpeed. 
To work a horie upon the hand, is to 
manage him by the effects of the Bridle, 
without any other helps, except, upon 
Culivn, thuſc ui the calves of the legs, 
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To make a horſe right upon the hand, 
and free in the ſtay, he muſt be taught, 
by degrees, and by gentle methods, to 
know the hand; the horſman muſt turn 
him, or change hands, itop him, or ma- 
nage with dexterity the preſſure of his 
mouth, to as to make him ſuffer chear- 
fully and freely the effect of the bit, with - 
out reſiſting or reſting heavy upon the 
hand. 

Hax b-BaRROw, a wheel-barrow, which 
is of great uſe in fortification, for carry- 
ing earth from one place to another, and 

in a ſiege, for carrying bombs or cannon- 
balls along the trenches. 

HAN D-BoROw, in law- books, a ſurety, or 
manual pledge, of an inferior rank; as 
head-borow ſignifies a chief or ſuperior. 

HaND-BREADTH, a meaſure of three 
inches. 

HaNnD-CUFFSs, an inſtrument formed of two 
circular pieces of iron, each fixed on a 
hinge at the ends of a very ſhort iron 
bar, which being locked over the wriſts 
of a maletactor, prevents his uſing his 
hands, | 

HAND-HABEND, in law-books, a thief 
caught with the ſtolen goods about him. 

Hax p- Hook, an inſtrument uſed by ſmiths 
to twilt ſquare iron. 

Haxp-scREW, an inſtrument more uſually 
called a jack. See the article JACK. 

HAN D-sPIKESs, wooden levers uſed at ſea 
to traverſe the ordnance, or to turn the 
windlaſs in weighing up the anchor, &c. 
They are more commodious than iron 
crows, becaule their length allows a bet- 
ter poize. 

Harmonical HAND, in muſic, a name given 
to the antient diagram. See DIAGRAM. 
The reaion of this appellation was, that 
Guido Aretine, upon inventing the notes 
ut, re, mi, fa, ſel, la, diſpoted them on 
fingers, of the figure of a hand ſtretched 
out. See the article NOTE, 

He thus changed the letters of the alpha- 
bet, which till that time uſed to expreſs 
the notes, for theſe fix fillables, taken 
out of the firſt ſtrophe ot the hymn of 
St. John the baptiſt, compoſed by Paulus 
Diaconus. 

Ut queant laxis re-ſonare fibris 

Mi- ra geftorum ta- mul: tuorum, 

Sol- we polluti la-bit reatum, 

Sancte Johannes. 

Impqſition Hax ps, the ceremony of lay- 
ing the hands on the head ot a perſon to 
be ordained. See ORDINATION, 

HaNDs, in heraldry, are borne in coat- 
armour dexter and linilter, chat is, right 

and 
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und left, expanded or open. Theſe are 
the moſt neceſſary parts of the human 

„as they ſerve to expreſs all ſorts 
of actions, and even our very thoughts 
and deſigns ; thus joining of hands is an 
univerſal token of friendihip, and clap- 
ping of hands a general mark of ap- 


plauſe. n 
HANDLING, among cock-fighters, ſig- 


nifies the meaſuring the girth of a cock's 
body, by the hands. 

HANGINGS, the linings of rooms, whe- 
ther made of paper, aras, or the like. 

HANK WITE, or HAN GwITE, a ſine im- 
poſed for hanging a felon or thief, with- 
out due courſe of law, or for ſuffering 
him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody. Thus 
to be quit of hangwite, denotes a free- 
dom from the penalty above-mentioned. 

HANOVER, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and dukedom 
of Brunſwic, ſituated on the river Leina, 
thirty-ſix miles welt of Brunlwic: it is the 
capital of his britannic majeſty's german 
dominions, ſituated in eaſt long. 9? 4% 
north lat. 52? 320. 

HANPER, HaNnaPER, or HAMPER, an 
office of the chancery, anſwering to the 
fiſeus of the Romans. 

Clerk of the HAN PER, or HAMPER. Sce 
the article CLERK. 

HANSE, or Haxs, a company of mer- 
chants united for the promotion and ad- 
vantage of trade. 

HansE-TOwNs, port-towns of Germany, 
of which Lubec and Hamburgh were 
the chief. They were formerly all of 
them imperial cities, confederated for 
their mutual defence, and the protection 
of their trade. 

HAP, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies to catch the 
rent, where partition is made between 
two parceners, and more land is allowed 
to one than the other, and ſhe who has 
moſt of the land charges.it to the other, 
who haps the rent, Cc. 

HAPPINESS, among philoſophers, con- 
ſiſts in the enjoyment not only of the 
goods of the body, as health, itrength, 
neatneſs, decency, &c. but allo of the 
more refined goods of the mind, as know- 
ledge, memory, tafte, and eſpecially the 
moral virtues, magnanimity, fortitude, 
benevolence, &c. 

Human — — in the preſent ſtate of 
things, c 


the perpetual flux and reflux of human 
affairs; yet the main ſtream, with which 
theſe leſſer ones generally communicate, 
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s of many ſeparate and little 
rivulets, which muſt often be left dry in 


HAP 
flows from within, from the b 
man; and, if this be ſound and 
happineſs will roll on through life with 
a ſtrong and equal current. Mag of 
the interior goods that enter the nx. 
of happinels, as health, fame, fortune 
and the like, are often even aſter our ul. 
moſt care unattainable, or at lea pre- 
carious; it is theretore of the utmctt con. 
ſequence to be prepared againſt the wary 
or loſs of them, by having our deſire; 
moderated, and our paſſions under due 
command, And, let it be remembered 
that it is not only of great importance to 
our eaſe and ſecurity againſt ill, but one 
of the higheſt improvements of virtue 
to contemn what is thus unattainable and 
precarious, to contemn thoſe things the 
contempt of which is truly great and he. 
roic, and to place our happineſs chicfy 
in thoſe virtuous exerciſes and affe&ion; 
which ariſe from a pure and well diſpoſe 
mand, an happinels which no condition 
in life can exclude, no change of fortune 
interrupt or deſtroy. This will arm and 
fortiſy the mind againſt thoſe pains, 
which reſult to the generality of may. 
Kind, from the contrary evils. 

Hence it is evident, 1. That the happins; 
of ſuch a creature as man, can never le 
at a ſtand, or continue a fixed invatiabls 
thing. His finite nature, let it riſe eve; 
ſo high, admits ſtill higher deg1ees in in. 
provements and perfection. And hi 
progreſſion in improvement, or virtue, 3. 
ways makes way tor a progreſſion in hay. 
pinets, ſo that no pelle point can de 
aſſigned in any period ot his exiſtence in 
which he is perfectly happy; that is, f 
happy as to exclude higher degrees d 
happineſs, All his perfection is only 
comparative. 2. It appears that many 
things mult conſpire to complete tle 
happineſs of fo variable a creature a 
man, ſubject to ſo many wants, and (ul 
ceptible of ſuch different pleaſures. 1, 
As his capacities of pleature cannot lr 
all gratified at the ſame time, and mit 
often interfere with each other in (uch 
a precarious and fleeting ſtate 25s hum 
lite, or be frequently diſappointed, pe: 
fest happineſs, i. e. the undiſturbed ci. 
joyment of the ſeveral pleaſures of whit 
we are capable, is unattainable in or 
preſent ſtate. 4. That ſtate is mol) 
to be ſought after, in which the fev:! 
competitions and diſappointments al 
2 which leaſt of all impairs 2 
ſenſe of pleaſure, and opens an uber. 
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HAR 


zue enjoyments. 5. That ſtate which 
NE OL with all thoſe advantages, 1s 
a ſtate or courſe of virtue. 6. There- 
fore, a ſtate of virtue, in which the moral 
oods of the mind are attained, is the 
_— ſtate. ; 

HAQUEBUS, the ſame with harquebuſs. 
See the article HARQUEBUSS. 

HAQUENY, or HackEnNY, See the ar- 
ticle HACKENY. 7 

HARANGUE, a ſpeech made by an ora- 
tor in public. 

It is frequently uſed for a too pompous 
and prolix declamation. 

HARBINGER, an officer of the king's 
houſhold, having four yeomen under 
him, who ride a day's journey before 
the court, when it travels, to provide 
lodgings, Cc. 

HARBOROUGH, a town of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Leiceſ- 
ter: welt long. 19, north lat. 52 26, 

HARBOUR, a place where ſhips may ride 

ſafe at anchor, chiefly uſed in ſpeaking 
of thoſe ſecured by a boom and chain, 
and furniſhed with a mole. See the ar- 
ticles Boom, CAAIN, and MOLE, 
By many acts of parliament, perſons caſt- 
ing and unlading ballaſt, rubbiſh, or 
the like, in any harbour or haven, for- 
feit «1, 

HARBOURING, among ſportſmen, is faid 
of a hart that goes to reſt : hence to un- 
harbour a deer, 1s to diſlodge him. 

HARBURGH, a port-town of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, and 
dutchy of Lunenburg, ſituated on the 
river Elbe, oppolite to Hamburgh : eait 
long. 99 zo“, north lat. 33% 57%. 

HARCOURT, a town of France, in the 
province of Normandy, twenty-three miles 
ſouth-weſt of Rouen. | 

HARDENING, the giving a greater de- 

gree of liardne!s to bodies than they had 
before. See the article HARDNESS, 
There are ſeveral ways of hardening iron 
and ſteel, as by hammering them, quench- 
ing them, when hot, in cold water, caſe- 
hardening, Cc. 
To harden engliſh and ſwediſh ſteel, be- 
ing heated pretty hot, it is ſuddenly 
plunged in water ; but ſpaniſh and venice 
ſteel requires only a blood-red heat, be- 
fore it is quenched in the water: ſometimes 
the ſteel is rubbed with a woollen rag, 
dipt in a mixture of powdered indigo 
and fatlad-oil, while it is heating, and 
afterwards let cool of itſelf, 


Caſe-HARDENING is performed after the 


tollowing manner: take cow-hotn or 
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hoof, dry it well in an oven; pound it 
to powder; put as much bay-ſalt as o 
this powder into ſtale urine, or white- 
wine vinegar, and mix them well to- 
gether ; then coverthe iron or ſteel with 
this mixture, and wrap it up in loam or 
plate-iron, ſo that the mixture may touch 
every part of the work ; then put it into 
the fire, and blow the coals till the whole 
lump has a blood-red heat, but no higher, 
and then take it out and quench it. 


HARDERWICK, a town of Guelder- 


land, in the United Netherlands, twenty- 
three miles north-weſt of Zutphen : caſt 
long. 5* 30, north lat. $29 45. 


HARDNESS, in phyſiology, that quality 


in bodies whereby their parts cohere 
firmly together, fo as not to give way to 
any external impulſe, nor yield inwards, 
without breaking. 
In this ſenſe hardneſs coincides with 
what on other occaſions we call firmneis, 
in oppoſition to ſoftneſs and fluidity. See 
SOFTNESS and FLUIDS. 
From that ſpecics of attraction called eo- 
heſion, it is eaſy to account for the dit- 
ferent degrees of hardneſs in bodies : 
thoſe whole conſtituent particles are flat 
or ſquare, and ſo ſituated as to touch in 
many points, will be hard ; thoſe particles 
which are more round, and touch in 
fewer points, will conſtitute a ſofter body; 
thoſe which are ſpherical, or nearly of 
that figure, will form a fluid. See the 
articles ATTRACTION and COHESION, 
But nothing can conduce more to ex- 
plain the nature of this doctrine, than the 
following paſſage of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
The parts of all homogeneal bodies, 
fays he, which tully touch one another, 
ſtick together very ſtrongly. And for 
explaining how this may be, ſome have 
invented hooked atoms, which is begging 
the queſtion; and others tell us, that 
bodies are glued together by reſt, that is 
by an occult quality, or rather by no- 
thing; and others, that they ſtick toge- 
ther by conſpiring motions, that is, by 
relative reſt among themſelves. I had 
rather infer from their coheſion, that their 
particles attraft one another by ſome 
torce, which, in immediate contact, is 
exceeding * at ſmall diſtances, 
performs many chemical operations, and 
reaches not far from the particles with 
any ſenſible effect. All bodies ſeem to 
be compoſed of hard particles : even the 
rays of light ſeem to be hard bodies; and 
therefore hardneſs may be reckoned the 
property of all incompounded matte: 
9 M 5 for 
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for all bodies, ſo ſar as expericuce reaches, 1LYKRE, in zoology, an animal of the leu 
are either hard, or may be hardened, kind, diltinguithed by its abrupt wal | 
| Now it compound bodies aie ſo hard as and black eyes. It greatly relembl.. } 
we find ſome of them to be, and vet are the rabbit, but is larger, and formal t 
very porous, and contilt of parts which longer, , in proportion to its thicknei; ; 1 
are only laid together, the imple partt- an 1ts cars are remarkably long, 8 
cles which are void of pores, and were always in a poſition to receive the leaf I 
never yet divided, mutt be much harder. found, and moveable with ſurpriſing eaſe HU: 
For ſuch hard paiticles being heaped up See plate CXXVII. fig. 1. 7 \ 
together, can ſcarce ever touch one ano- The hare is a bealt ol venerv, or of the ] 
ther in more than a few points, and there- foreſt, but peculiarly to termed in the H/ 
fore muſt be ſeparable by a much lets ſecond year ot her age. There are reck. 
force than is requikte to break a folid oned four forts of them, from the place 
particle where parts touch in all the ſpace of their abode ; ſome live in the moun. 
between them, without any pores or in- tains, ſome in the fields, ſome in marſhes 
_ teritices to weaken their cohehon. And and ſome wander about every when. 
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how ſuch very hard particies, which are 
only laid together, and touch only in 2 
few points, can ſtick together, and that 
ſo firmly as they do, without the aſliſt- 
ance of ſomething which cauſes them to 
be attracted, or preſſed towards one ano- 
ther, is very difficult to conceive.” 
There are ſeveral ways, ſays Mr. Boyle, 
whereby a body may be put into a tex- 
ture proper to make it hard, though tor 
the moſt part one of them is not employ- 
ed apart, but two or more in conjunc- 
tion. The firſt and chieſeſt of theſe ſeem 
to be the fitneſs and ſhapes of the com- 
ponent particles to faſten them to each 
other, as if ſome were figured like the 
handles of buckets, and others like the 
hooks employed to draw them; ſome 
like buttons, others like loops 3 ſome 
like male, others like female ſcrews ; or 
as if many together were fo varioully 
branched, that their parts may be inter- 
woven one with another, +. not prove 
caſily ſeparable : thus only, by twiſting 
threads together, they _ well faſtened 
to one another as to conſtitute a cable, 
which is not to be broken without a valt 
force. See the article ATom, 

And ſo numerous may be the correſpon- 
dent figures ft to ſaſten bodies to one 
another, that it is very poſlible for two 
fluids, upon their conjunction, to intan- 
ole their parts, and thereby acquire ſuch 


'The mountain-hares are the [wiſtclt, the 
held-hares are not ſo nimble, and thoſ 
of the marſhes are the ſloweſt ; but the 
wandering hares are the moſt dangerous 
to follow, for they are cunning in the 
ways and mazes of the fields, and know. 
ing the neareſt ways, run up the hills and 
rocks, to the confuſion of the dogs, ant 
the diſcouragement of the hunters. Sex 
the article HUNTING. 


HARE-L1P, labium leporinum, in ſurgery, 


See the article Lie. 


HARE's EARS, bupleurum, in botany. See 


the article BUPLEURUM. 

HaRE's LETTUCE, a name ſometimes given 
to the ſonchus, or ſow-thiltle. 

HARE-STRONG, the ſame with peuceda- 
num, or hog's fennel, 

HARENGUS, the herring. See the article 
HERRING. 

HARFLEUR, a port-town of France, in 
the province of Normandy, fituated near 
the mouth of the Seyne, four miles welt 
of Havre de Grace: eaſt long. 15, north 
lat. 49“ 30'. 

HARIOT), or HEkior, in law, a due be- 
longing to a lord at the death of his te- 
nant, conſiſting of the belt beaſt, either 
horſe, ox, or cow, which he had at the 
time of his death; and in ſome manor, 
the bit goods, piece of plate, Cc. ue 
called hariots, 

There is both hariot- ſervice, and harict- 
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i | 2 new texture, that they cannot diſſoci- cuſtom : when a tenant holds by ſervice Wi 

"nt ate themſelves, nor flow after the man- to pay a hariot at his deceaſe, which is H. 
a ner of liquors, but remain connected and exprelsly reſerved in the deed of feotment, 
N nactive, as to become one intize hard this is hatiot ſervice ; and where hariots 

bl body. See the article FREEZING, have been cuſtomarily paid time out ol | 
1 HARDS, or Hubs, the coarſer part of mind, after the death of a tenant for lite, | 
#9 hemp or flax, ſeparated from the fine. this is termed hariot-cuſtom. For hariot- H. 
j See the articles HEMP and FLAX. 


ſervice, the lord may diſtrain, any beat | 
belonging to the tenant, that is on the | 
land. For hariot- cuſtom, the lord is to | 
Jeue and not diſtrain; but he may ſi 

thi 
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HARDY-SHREW, in zoology. See the 
article SHREW, 
HarDY-SHRUBS, among gardeners. 


g See 
the article SHRUB, 
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the beſt beaſt that belonged to the tenant, 
tho' it be out of the manor, or in the 
king's highway, becauſe he claims it as 
his proper goods by the death of his 


tenant. Nevertheleſs, where a woman 
marries and dies, the lord ſhall have no 
hariot-cuſtem, becauſe a feme· covert has 
no goods to pay as a hariot, 

HARLE, in ornithology, the name by 
which the mergaaſer is called in ſeveral 

rts of the kingdom. See MERGANSER 

HARLEBECK, a town of the aultriaf 
Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
ſituated on the river Lys fix miles north- 
eaſt of Courtray: eaſt long. 315 north 
lat. 50% 50. 

HARLEQUIN, a buffoon or merry- an- 
drew; but is now uled for a perſon of 
extraordinary agility, drefſed in party- 
coloured cloaths, the principal character 
in a pantomime entertainment. See the 
article PANTOMIME. 

HARLESTON, a market-town of Nor- 
folk, fituated on the river Waveney, 
fourteen miles ſouth of Norwich: eaſt 
long. 1 25, north lat. 52 35. 

HARLINGEN, a port town of the United 
Netherlands, in the province of welt 
Frieſland, ſituated on the German ſea : 
eait long. 5 20%, north lat. 53% 157. 

HARLOT, a whore, or one that proſti- 
tutes her body for hire. Theſe are lia- 
ble to be committed to priſon, and kept 
to hard labour. For the puniſhment of 
thoſe who keep and entertain them, ſee 
the article BAWDY-HOUSE. 

HARLOW, a market-town of Eſſex, fitu- 
ated fifteen miles weſt of Chelmsford : 
eaſt long. 6, north lat. 519 45". 

HARMALA, in botany, a plant other- 
wiſe called peganum. See PEGANUM. 


HARMONIA, Harmony, in muſig. See 


the article HaRMONyY. 


HARMONIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of arti- 


culation, being a kind of ſymphyſis in- 
tended for abſolute reſt, See the article 
ARTICULATION, 

HARMONICS, among 
muſicians. See the article HARMON1CS. 


HARMONICAL, ſomething belonging o 


harmony. See the article HARMONY. 


HARMONICAL ARITHMETIC, that part of 


arithmetic which conſiders mutical inter- 
vals, expreſſed by numbers, in order to 
our finding their mutual relations, com- 
politions, and reſolutions. 


HARMONICAL COMPOSITION, in a gene- 


ral ſenſe, includes both harmony and 
melody, i. e. of muſic or ſongs, both in 
a ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts. 
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In its more proper and limited ſenſe, har- 
monical compolition is reſtrained to that 
of harmony ; and may be defined the 
art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral 
ſingle parts together, ſo as to make one 
agreeable whole. See HARMONY, COM- 
POSITION, and COUNTER-POINT, 


HARMONICAL DIVISION, in muſic, See 


the article DivisION. 


HARMONICAL INTERVAL, in muſic, de- 


notes the difference of two ſounds, which 
is agreeable to the ear, whether in con- 
ſonance or ſucceſhon ; and are, there- 
fore, the ſame with concord. See the ar- 
ticles CONCORD and INTERVAL. 


HARMONICAL PROPORTION. See the ar- 


ticle PROPORTION. 


HARMONICAL SERIES, a ſeries of many 


numbers in continual harmonical pro- 
portion. Thus if there are four or more 
numbers, of which every three imme- 
diate terms are harmonical, the whole 
will make an harmonical f(zries ; ſuch is 
39:20:15: 12:10. Or, if every four 
terms immediately next each other are 
harmonical, it is alſo a continual har- 
monical feries, but of another ſpecies, as 
3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 36, Sc. 


HARMONICAL SOUNDS, an appellation 


given, by Mr. Sauveur, to ſuch ſounds 
as always make a determinate number 
of vibrations, in the time that one of 
the fundamentals, to which they are re- 
ferred, makes one vibration. 

Harmonical ſounds are produced hy the 
parts of chords, Sc. which vibrate a 
certain number of times, while the whole 
chord vibrates once. 

The relations of ſounds had only been 
conſidered in the ſeries of numbers, 1 : 2, 
2:3, 3:4, 4: 5, Cc. which produced 
the intervals called octave, fifth, fourth, 
third, Sc. Mr, Sauveur firſt conſidered 
them in the natural feries, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
Sc. and examined the relations of ſounds 
ariſing therefrom. The reſult is, that 
the firſt interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the 
ſecond, 1: 3, a twelfth ; the third, 1:4, 
a fifteenth, or double octave; the fourth, 
1: 5, A ſeventeenth; the fiſth, 1: 6, a 
nineteenth, &c. 

This new conſideration of the relations 
of ſounds, is more natural than the old 
one; and is, in eſfect, all the muſic that 
nature makes without the aſſiſtance of art, 
See the articles CHORD, VIBRATION, 
OR AN, Ec. 


HARMONICS, harmonica, that part of 


muſic which conſidered the differences and 
proportions of ſounds, with reſpe& to 
9 M1 2 acute 
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acute and grave; in contradiſtinction to 
rythmica and metrica. | 
The harmonics is the only part of the an- 
tient mufic whereot we have any toler- 
able account. According to Mr. Mal- 
colm, the doctrine of harmonics was re- 
duced into ſeyen parts, zz. of ſounds, 
of intervals, of ſyſtems, of the genera, 
of the tones or modes, of mutation, and 
of the melopœia. See the articles SOUND, 
INTERVAL, Sc. 


HARMONY, apurne, in muſic, the agree- 


able reſult, or union, of ſeveral muſical 
ſounds, heard at one and the ſame time; 
or the mixture of divers ſounds, which to- 
gether have an effect agreeable to the ear, 
See the article SOUND. 

As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical 
ſounds produces melody, ſo does a con- 
tinued combination of theſe produce har- 
mony. - See the article MELODY. 
Among the antients, however, as alſo 
ſometimes among the moderns, harmony 
is uſed in the ſtrict ſenſe of conſonance, 
and is equivalent to ſymphony ; and con- 
cord and harmony do in reality ſignify 
the ſame thing, though cuſtom has made 
a little difference between them. See the 
articles SYMPHONY, Sc. 

The antients, ſays Mr. Malcolm, ſeem 
to have been entirely unacquainted with 
harmony, the ſoul of modern muſic : in 
all their explications of the me!opceia, 
they ſay not. a word of concert, or the 
harmony of parts. We have inſtances, 
indeed, continues that author, of their 
joining ſeveral voices or inſtruments in 
conſonance ; but then theſe voices and in- 
ſtruments are not ſo joined as that each had 
a diſtin& and proper melody, and ſo made 
a ſucceſſion of various cancords ; but were 
either uniſons or octaves in every note; 
and ſo all performed the ſame. individual 
melody, and ſo conſtituted one ſong. 
See the article SYNAULIA. 

When the parts differ not in the tenſion of 
the whole, but in the different relations 
of the ſucceſſive notes, it is this that con- 
ſtitutes the modern art of harmony. See 
Music and MELOPOEIA, 

To underſtand the nature, and deter- 
mine the number and preference of har- 
monies, it is to be conſidered, that in eve- 
ry compound ſound, where there are not 
more than three ſumple ones, there are 
three kinds of relations, viz. primary 
relation of every ſimple ſound to the fun- 
damental or graveſt, whereby they make 
different degrees of concord with it; the 
mutual relations of the acute ſounds each 
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with the other, whereby they mix con. 
cord or diſcord into the compound ; dd 
the ſecondary relation of the whole, wits. 
by all the terms unite their vibrations 
and coincide more or leſs frequently. 7 
Suppoſe four ſounds A, B, C, D, where. 
of A is the graveſt, B the next, then 
C, and D the acuteſt. Here A is the 
fundamental, and the relations of B. ( 
and D are primary relations: ſo if B be 
a third greater above A, that primary 
relation is 4 to 5; and if C be a fifth to 
A, that primary relation is 2 to 3; and 
if D be an octave to A, that is 1 to 2. 
For the mutual relations of the acute 
terms B, C, D, they are had by taking 
their primary relations to the fundamen- 
tal, and ſubtracting each leſſer from each 
greater: thus B to C is 5 to 6, a third 
lefler; B to D, ; to 8, afixth leſſer, &c, 
Laſtly, to find the ſecondary relation of 
the whole, ſeek the leaſt common divi- 
dend to all the leſſer terms or numbers of 
the primary relations, i. e. the leaſt num. 
ber that will be divided by each of them 
exactly, this is the thing ſought, and ſhews 
that all the ſimple ſounds coincide after ſo 
many vibrations of the ſundamental as the 
number expreſſes. 

So in the preceding example, the leſſer 
terms of the three primary relations are 
4, 2, 1, whole leaſt common dividend i: 
4, conſequently at every fourth vibra- 
tion of the fundamental, the whole wi! 
coincide, 

The proper ingredients of harmony gte 
concords ; and all, diſcords, it leaſt in 
the primary and mutual relations, are 
abſolutely forbidden. It is true, diſcord 
are uſed in muſic, but not of themſelves 
ſimply, but only to ſet off the concords by 
their. contraſt and oppoſition, Hence, 
any number of concords being propoſed 
to ſtand in primary relations with a com- 
mon fundamental, we diſcover whether 
or no they conſtitute perſect harmony, 
by finding their mutual relations : thus, 
ſuppole the following concords or prima- 


y relations, vix. the greater third, fifth, 


and octave given, their mutual relations 
are all concord, and therefore may ſtand 
in harmony ; for- the greater third and 
fifth are to one another as 5 to 6, a leſſer 
third; the greater third and octave, as 5 
to 8, a leſſer ſixth; and the fifth and oc- 
tave, as 3 to 4, a fourth. But if fourth, 
fifth, and octave be propoſed, it is evi- 
dent they cannot ſtand in harmony, by 
reaſon between the fourth and fifth there 
is a diſcord, wiz, the ratio 8 to 9. 

» Again, 
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in., ſuppoſing any number of ſounds 
* — each to the next, from 
the lowelt to the higheſt ; to know if they 
can ſtand in harmony, we mult find the 
rimary and all the mutual relations, 
which muſt be all concord: thus the fol- 
lowing ones cannot, VIZ, 4, 6, 9, by 
reaſon 4 to 9 is a ditcord. 
The perfection of harmonies depends on 
all the three relations, it is not the beſt 
primary relation that makes the belt 
harmony 3 for then a fourth and a 
{th muſt be better than a fourth and 
a ſixth, whereas the firſt two cannot 
ſtand together, becauſe of the diſcord 
of the mutual relation. Nor does the 
beſt ſecondary relation carry it ; for then 
would a fourth and a fifth, whoſe 
ſecondary relation, with one common 
fundamental, is 6, be better than a 
third and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation 
is 10: but here alſo the preference is due 
to the better mutual relations, Indeed, 
the mutual relations depend on the prim- 
ary, though not ſo as that the belt prim- 
ary ſhall always produce the beft mutual 
relations. However, the primary rela- 
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tions are of the moſt importance; and, 


together with the ſecondary, afford us 


the following rule for determining the 
preference of harmonies, vix. comparin 
two harmonies together that have an —_ 
number of terms, that which has the beſt 
primary and ſecondary relations, is the 
molt perfect. But in caſes where the 
advantage lies in the primary relation of 
the one, and in the ſecondary of the other, 
we have no certain rule; the primary are 
certainly the moſt conſiderable, but haw 
the advantage in theſe ought to be pro- 
portioned to the diſadvantage of the 
other, or vice verſa, we know not; ſo 
that a well tuned ear muſt be the laſt re- 
ſort in theſe caſes. 

Harmony is divided into ſimple and com- 


pound. 
Simpls HARMONY is that in which there is 


no concord to the fundamental above an 
octave. The ingredients of ſimple har- 
mony are the ſeven original ſimple con- 
cords, of which there can be but eighteen 
different combinations that are harmony, 
which are piven in the following table 
from Mr, Malcolm. 


TABLE of StmPLE HARMONIES, 


Secondary Relations. 


Secondary Relations. 


'itth octaveſa third greater fifth 
Fourth octaveſ z ſchird leſs fifth 
Sixth greater octaveſ fourth 


ſixth greater] z fourth 


third greater ffeR Aae 
toſthird leſs fifth octav 
ſixth greater octa 


Third greater octaveſaſthird greater ſixth greater 12 ſthird greater ſixth greater octav 


Third leſs 
Sixth leis 


oQave|;[third leſs 
octaveſ 5ſtourth 


ſixth leſs 
ſixth leſs 


;|third leſs 
1 sfourth 


fixth leſs octav 
ſixth lefG octa 


— 


Theſe are all the poſſible combinations of 
the concords,that are harmony ; for the oc- 
tave is compounded of a fifth and afourth, 
or a ſixth and a third, which have the va - 
riety of greater and leſſer : out of thele 
are the firſt fix harmonies compaſed. 
Then the fifth being compoſed of a greater 
and a leſſer third, and the ſixth of a 
fourth and third; from theſe proceed the 
next ſix harmonies of the table: then an 
octave joined to each of theſe ſix, make 
the laſt ſix of the table. 

The perfection of the firſt twelve is, ac- 
cording to the order of the table ; of the 
firſt. fix each has an octave, and their 
preference is according to the perfection 
of that other leſſer concord joined to the 
oftave, For the next ſix, the preference 
is given to the two combinations with the 
fifth, whereof that which has the third 
greater is the beſt. For the laſt ſix, they are 
not placed laſt, becauſe the leaſt perfect, 


of concords and that of diſcords. 


but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and 
are the mixtures of the other twelve with 
each other: in point of perfection, they 
are plainly preferable to the preceding 
ſix, as having the ſame ingredients with 
an octave more. 


Compound HARMONY is that which to the 


harmony of one octave, adds that of an- 
other. For the compound harmonies, 
their varieties are eaſily found out of the 
combinations of the ſimple. harmonies of 


_ ſeveral octaves. 


Harmony may alſo be divided. into 5 — 
firſt is that which we have hitherto con- 
ſidered, wherein nothing but concords 
are admitted: the ſecond is that wheres 
in diſcords are uſed, and mixed with 
concords, See the articles ConcorD 
and D1sCORD, 


Compoſition of HARMONY, See. the article 
COMPOSITION. 
L HaRMONnY 
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HARMONY is alſo ſometimes uſed to denote 
an agreement, ſuitableneſs, union, con- 
formity, Sc. thus, in muſic, we ſome- 
times apply it to a ſingle voice, when ſo- 
norous, clear, and ſoft; to a ſingle in- 
ſtrument, when it yields a very agi eeable 
ſound : in matters of literature, we uſe 
it for a certain agreement between the ſe- 
veral parts of the diſcourſe : in architec- 
ture, harmony denotes an agreeable rela- 
tion between the parts of a building : 
in painting, they ſpeak of an harmony 
both in the ordonance and compoſition, 
and in the colours of a picture; in the 
ordonance it ſignifies the union or con- 
nection between the figures, with reſpect 
to the ſubject of the piece; in the colours, 
it denotes the wnion or agreeable mixture 
of different colours. See SYMMETRY, 
COLOURING, Oc. 
HARMONY of the ſpheres, or Ceteflial Har - 
Mo v, a ſort of muſic much talked of b 
many of the antient philoſophers and fa- 
thers, ſuppoſed to be produced by the ſweet- 
ly tuned motions of the ſtars and planets. 
This harmony they attributed to the va- 
rious proportionate impreſſions of the 
heavenly globes upon one another, acting 
at proper intervals, It is impoſſible, ac- 
cording to them, that ſuch 4 6+ — 
large pg moving with ſo much ra- 
pidity, ſhould be filent ; on the contrary, 
the atmoſphere continually impelled by 
them, mult yield a ſet of ſounds propor- 
tionate to the impreſſion it receives; con- 
ſequently as they do not all run the ſame 
circuit, nor with one and the ſame velo- 
city, the different tones ariſing from the 
diverſity of motions, directed by the hand 
of the Almighty, muſt form an admir- 
able ſymphony, or concert. 

They therefore ſuppoſed,” that the moon, 

as being the loweſt of the planets, corre- 
ſponded to i; mercury, to fa; venus, 
to ſol; the ſun, to Ja; mars, to/i; ju- 
piter, to ut; ſaturn, to re; and the orb 

of the fixed ſtars, as being the higheſt of 
all, to ni, or the octave. 

Pre-eftabliſhed HARMONY, a celebrated ſy- 
ſtem of M. Leibnitz, by means whercof 
he accounts for the union or communica- 
tion between ſoul and body. The philo- 
ſophers had univerſally held, that the ſoul 
and the body act phyſically on each other. 

Des Cartes firſt ſhewed that the heteroge- 

"neity of their natures did not allow of ſuch 
real union ; and that they could only have 
an apparent one, whereof God is the medi- 
ator. Mr. Leibnitz, unſatisfied with either 
of theſe hypotheſes, eſtabliſhes a third: a 
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ſoul or ſpirit, he obſerves, is to hay 

tain ſeries of thoughts, defres, — "7 
a body, which is only a machine, ig Mu 
have a certain ſeries of motions, to be 
II — = combination of its 
mechanical diſpoſition, wit! 

ſions of 1 obje dds. 1 
It now there be found a ſoul and a bodo 
ſo framed, that the whole ſeries of wills 
of the ſoul, and the whole ſeries of mo- 
tions of the body, exactly correſpond; 
and at the ſame time, for inſtance, when 
the ſoul deſires to go to any place, the two 
feet move mechanically that way ; this 
ſoul and body will have a relation to one 
another; not by any actual union he. 
tween them, but by the conſtant and per- 
petual correſpondence of the ſeveral actions 
of both. Now God puts together this ſou) 
and body, which had ſuch a correſpon 
dence antecedent to their union. And the 
ſame is to be underſtood of all the other 
ſouls and bodies, that have been or ever 
will be joined. 

In effect the laws of motion in the body, 
ſucceeding in the order of efficient cauſes, 
do all agree and correſpond with the idea; 
of the ſoul ; ſo that the body is determin- 
ed to act at the time when the ſoul wills. 
The ſame principle be extends further, 
and makes a pre eſtabliſhed harmony be- 
tween the kingdoms of nature and grace, 
to account for the apparent communica- 
tion between them, and makes phyſical 
and moral evil correſpond, For a far- 
ther account of his manner of reaſoning 
upon. this doctrine, we refer the reader 
to his Eſſais de Theodicce. 


HARMOSTES, in grecian antiquity, an 


appellation given to ſeveral magittrates 
among the Spartans, whoſe buſineſs was 
to look to the building of citadels, the 
reparation of forts and tortifications, and 
the like, 


HARNESS, the furniture put upon a horſe 


to draw in a coach, or other wheel- 
carriage. 


HARNESS-GALLS, ſwellings or ſoreneſs on 


the breaſts of coach - horſes, occaſioned by 
the galling of the harneſs, eſpecially in 
rainy weather. 

To cure this, firſt ſhave off the kair about 
the ſore very cloſe, and rub the hole 
breaſt with a lather of water and black- 
ſoap z then waſh that part of the breaſt 
which is uſually covered with the petrel, 
with ſalt- water, ſuffering it to dry of it- 
ſelf. If the hardneſs of any part of the 
harneſs occaſions the galling, take it away, 
or cover it with little bolſters. 

HARO, 
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HARO, or HaROL, clamor de haro, in 
our old cultoms, an out-cry after telons, 
the original of which came {rom the Nor- 
mans. See the article HUE and CRY. 
HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring- 
kind, of a triangular figure, held up- 
right between the legs of the perton who 


turn, and the third is uniſon with the firſt. 
There are two rows of pins on the right 
ſide, called buttons, that ſerve to keep 
the ſtrings tight in their holes, which 5 
! faſtened at the other end to three rows of 
pins on the upper fide, called the keys. 
This inſtrument is ſtruck with the fingers 
and thumbs of both hands: its muſic is 
like that of the ſpinet, all its ſtrings go- 
ing by ſemi-toncs ; whence ſome have 
called it the inverted ſpinet. There are 
among us two forts of this inſtrument, 
viz. the iriſh harp, which is ſtrung with 
wire; and the welch harp, ſtrung with 


5 s upon it. : 
; a 0 ſome diverſity in the ſtructure of 
ö harps. That called the triple harp, has 
l three rows of ſtrings cr chords, which 
in all make ſeventy-eight, or four 
octares; the ſecond row makes the halt- 


t. 
King David is uſually painted with a 


A harp in his hands; but we have no teſti- 
5 mony in all antiquity, that the hebrew 
- harp was any thing like ours: on a jewiſh 
Y medal of Simon Macchabeus, we lee two 
= ſorts of muſical inſtruments, but they 
8 are both of them different from our harp, 
* having only three or four ſtrings. The 

harp in ule among the antient Jews, is 
" ſuppoſed to be more like a lute, or a 
* guittar, than the inſtrument above de- 
ns icribed, which it is thought was invent- 
* ed either by the Cimbri, or the Anglo- 
ul ſaxons. | 

Bell-Harke, a muſical inftrument of the 

le ſtring· kind, thus called from the common 
l players upon it, ſwinging it about as a 

bell on its biaſs. 
= It is about three feet long ; its ſtrings, 
-| which are of no determinate number, 
_ are of braſs or ſteel- wire, fixed at one 

end, and ftretched a-croſs the ſound- 
ut board, by (crews fixed at the other end. 
le It takes in four octaves, according to the 
* number of the ſtrings, which are ſtruck 
alt only with che thumbs, the right hand 
ly ö playing the treble, and the left the baſe; 
* and in order to draw the ound the clearer, 
he the thumbs are armed with a little wire- 
Ys pin. This may perhaps be the lyra or 
5 cythara of the antients ; but we find no 

, 


mention of it under the name it now 
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bears, which muſt be allowed to be mo- 
dern. 

HARPEGGIATO, or HarRPEcco, in 
muſic, is to cauſe the ſeveral ſounds of 
one accord to be heard diſtinctly one af- 
ter the other, beginning with either at 
pleature, but commonly with the loweſt. 

HARPIES, harpyie, apruia, among the 
antient poets, tabulous impure monſters, 
ſ1id to be the daughters of Neptune and 
Earth. Virgil mentions three of them, 
Aello, Ocypete, and Celceno ; they are 
deſcribed to be fowls with the face of a 
virgin, bear's ears, their bodies like vul- 
tures, and hands like their crooked ta- 
lons. Virg. Kn. III. 

HARPINEER, or HaRyoNEER, the per- 
fon who manages the harping-iron, See 
the next article. 

HARPING-IRON, or HAaRP00N, a large 
{pear or ja elin, made of forged iron, and 
five or ſix feet long; it is faſtened to a 
line, and uſed in the whale-hſhery, See 
the article FISHERY. 

HARPINGS, in a ſhip, properly denote 
her breadth at the bow, Some allo give 
the ſame name to the ends of the bends 
that are faſtened into the ſtern. 

HARPSICHORD, the moſt harmonions of 
all the muſical inſtruments of the ſtring- 
kind. It is played on after the manner 
of the organ, and is furniſhed with a ſet 
and ſometimes with two ſets of keys ; 
the touching or ſtriking of theſe keys, 
move a kind of little jacks, which alfo 
move a double row of chords or ſtrings, 
ot braſs or iron, ſtretched over four bridges 
on the table of the inſtrument. 

HARQUEBUSS, a piece of fire arms, of 
the length of a muſquet, uſually cocked 
with a wheel. It carried a ball that 
weighed one ounce ſeven eighths. 

There was allo a larger fort, called the 
great harquebuſs, uſed for the defence of 
ſtrong places, which carried a ball of 
about three ounces and a half: but they 
are now but little uſed, except in ſome 
old caſtles, and by the French in ſome of 
their garriſons. 

HARRIER, a kind of hound, endowed 
with an admirable gift of ſmelling, and 
very bold in the purſuit of his game. 
There are ſeveral kinds of harriers; ſome 
being for the hare, the fox, the wolf, hart, 

wealel, badger, &c. 
HARROW, in agriculture, an inſtrument 
uled by huſbandmen, to break the clods 
of earth, and to draw the ground over 
the ſeed when lown. It is a ſort of wooden 
drag, made in form of a ſquare, with 


! 
large 
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large iron-teeth, or tines, not unlike | 


thote of a herſe. See HERSE. 

HART, a ſtag, or male deer, in the fixth 

year. See STAG and CERvus. 

HAaRT-ROYAL, one that has been hunted 
by the king or queen, and eſcaped with 
life 3 in which caſe proclamation is uiu- 
ally made, that none kill or offend him, 
as being a hart-royal proclaimed. 

HarkT-HUNTING, See HUNTING. 

HakRT'sS HORNS, corma cerwi, in phar- 
macy, the whole horns of the common 
male deer, as ſeparated from the head, 
without farther preparation. 

The chemical analyſis of hart's horn is 
ſufficiently known: it yields a water 
bighly impregnated with a volatile ſalt, 
which is called ſpirit of hart's horn, with 
a fetid oil, and a volatile ſalt by the com- 
mon diſtillation in a retort. The re- 
mainder in the bottom of the retort, after 
the diſtillation is finiſhed, is black; but 
on being calcined in an open fire, it be- 
comes white and friable, and is what is 
kept in the ſhops under the name of burnt 
hart's horn. Beſide theſe preparations, 
we uſe the thin ſhavings of the horns, 
which, on long botling m water, become 
a jelly: this jelly is nutritive and ſtrength- 
ening ; it is ſometimes given in diar- 
thoeas 3 but a decoction of burnt hart's 
horn in water, is more frequently uſed 
for this purpoſe, and is what is called 
hart's horn drink. 
The ſalt of hart's horn is a great ſudori- 
fic, and is given in fevers of many kinds 
with great lucceſs ; the ſpirit has the ſame 
and all the other virtues of volatile al- 
kalis, and is uſed to bring pecple out of 
faintings by its pungency, on holding it 
under their noſe, and at the ſame time 
pouring ſome drops of it in water down 
the perlon's throat. 

HART'S HORN, in botany, a name given 
by ſome writers to coronopus, See the 
article CORONOPUS, 

HarT-wokT, tordyllium, in botany. See 
the article TORDYLLIUM. 

Ethiopian HakT-woRT, a plant more 
* peucedanum, or hog's fen- 


Ne - 

HARTFORD, the capital of Hartford- 

- ſhire, ſituated twenty-one miles north of 
Londen ; welt longit. 7, and north lat. 
5145. 

Hanrrorvicalſon town of New England, 
in the province of Connecticut, ſituated 
fifty miles weſt of Boſton: weſt lon. 7 1® 
15% and north lat. 422. 

HARTLAND, a market-town of Devon, 


4 


ſituated near the Briſtol. channel; 

name to a cape, called Hartland. point 

at the entrance of the Briſtol-channel: 
welt lon. 4 4%, and north lat. TOR 

HARTLEPOOL, a port-town of the 
county of Durham, ſituated on the Ger. 
man ocean, fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Durham: welt longit. 55', and north 
lat. 549 40˙. 

HARVEST, the time or ſeaſon that the 
corn is ripe, and fit to be reaped and ta. 
ken into barns, 

HARVEST-FLY, in zoology, a large ur. 
winged fly, of the cicada-kind, ry 
common in Italy, and erroneouſly Ns. 
poled to be a graſshopper. See the article 
Cic aba. 

HARUSPEX, or ARUSPEX, in roman 
antiquity. See ARUSPICES. 

HARWICH, a borough and port-town of 
Eſſex, ſixty- two miles north- eaſt of Lon- 
don: eaſt lon. 1 25, north lat. $29 f. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

HASEL, or HazLEe. See HAzLkE. 

HASLEM, an ifland of Denmark, in the 
— FRE north of the iſland of Zea. 
and. 

HASLEMERE, a borough-town of Sur- 
ry, thirty-eight miles ſouth- welt of Lon- 
don, and ten miles ſouth- welt of Guild. 
ford. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

HASSELT, a town of Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, fifteen miles north-weſt of 
Maeſtricht. 

HASSIDEANS, or AS$SIDEANS, an ap- 
pellation given to thoſe Jews who reſorted 
to Mattathias, to fight for the law oi 
God, and the liberties of their country, 

HASSOCK, a baſs made of ruſhes, to kneel 
or reſt the feet upon in churches. 

HASTA, among medalliſts, a kind of ja- 
velin, not ſhod or headed with iron; or 
rather an antient ſort of ſcepter, longer 
than ordinary, occaſionally given to all 
the gods. 

HASTATED LEAF, among botaniſts, 
one reſembling the head of an halbert. 
See plate CXXVII. fig. 4. 

HASTINGS, a — of Suſſex, 
fituated on the coaſt of the Engliſh chan- 
nel, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of London: 
eaſt lon. 36, and north lat. 50 50. 

HAT, a covering for the head, worn by 

the men in moſt parts of Europe. Thoſe 

molt in eſteem are made of the pure hair 
of the caſtor or beaver ; for they are alſo 
made of the hair or wool of divers other 
animals, and that by much the ſame pro- 


ceſs. 
Method 


it pives 
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| beaver-hats, they tear off the long and 
ſhort hair from the (kin, with knives ſuit- 
able to the occaſion. After which they 

oportion the quantity of the ſeveral ſorts 
of beaver-hair, by —_ one third of 
the dry caſtor to two thirds of old-coat, 
which is a term for a ſkin that has been 
worn ſome time by the Indians of Ame- 
rica, who catch and ſell them to the Eu- 
ropeans. The hair, ſo mixed, is card- 
ed and weighed out into parcels, ac- 
cording to the ſize and thickneſs of the 
hat intended. The ſtuff is now laid on 
the hurdle, with an inſtrument called 
a bow, reſembling that of a violin, 
bat larger ; whoſe ſtring being worked 
with a ſmall bow-ſtick, and made to play 
on the furs, they fly, and mix themſelves 
together, the duſt and filth at the ſame 
time paſſing through the chinks. Inſtead 
of a bow, ſome hat-makers uſe a ſearce 
of hair, through which they paſs the 
ſtuff. Thus hats are formed of an oval 
figure, ending with an acute angle at the 
top: with what ſtuff remains they 
ſtrengthen them where flendereſt, yet 
deſignedly make them thicker in the brim 
near the crown, than towards the cir- 
cumference, or in the crown itſelf, They 
next harden the ſtuff, ſo managed, into 
more compact flakes, by preſſing down 
a hardened leather upon it, This done, 
they are carried to the baſon, upon which 
laying one of the hardened hats they 
{prinkle it over with water, and mould it; 
and the heat of the fire, with the water 
and preſſing, imbody the ſtuff into a flight 
hairy fort of felt; after which, ag 
up the edges all round over the mould, 
they lay it by, and proceed with another, 


which being in like manner reduced to 


the ſame conſiſtence and form, they are 
both joined together, ſo as to make them 
meet in an angle at top, making only 
one conical cap, The next procels is to 
remove the hat to a trough, reſembling a 
mill-hopper, which is a copper-kettle 
filled with water and grounds, kept hot 
for the purpoſe; and, after being . 
in the kettle, the hat is laid on the ſloping 
fide, called the plank. Here they pro- 
ceed to work it, by rolling and unrolling 
it again and again, one part after another, 
firſt with the hand, and afterwards with 
a ſmall wooden roller, taking care to 
dip it from time to time, till at length, 
by thus fulling and thickening it four or 
five hours, it 1s brought to the dimen- 
nons intended, In this violent labour, 
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the workmen uſually guard their hands 
with thick leather, which they call gloves; 
The hat thus wrought into the form of 2 
conical cap, is reduced into proper ſhape 
on a block of the fize of the intended 
crown, by tying it round with a firing 
called a commander ; afier which, with 
a bent iron, called a ſtamper, they gra- 
dually beat down the commander all 
round, till it has reached the bottom of 
the block, and what remains at the bot · 
tom below tlie ſtring forms the brim. In 
this ſtation it is ſet to dry, and afterwards 
finged, by holding it over the blaze of a 
fire, made of ſtraw, or ſhavings :-it is 
then rubbed with pumice- ſtone, to take 
off the coarſer nap ; then rubbed over 
with ſeal-ſkin, to lay the nap ſtill finer z 
and laſtly, carded with a fine card, to 
raiſe the fine cotton, with which the hat 
is to appear when finiſhed : then fitting 
it to the block, they tie it, cut round the - 
edges, and deliver it to the dyers. (See 
the article DyinG.) The dye being 
completed, the hat is dried by being hung 
in the roof of a ſtove heated with a char- 
coal-· fire; and, when dry, it is ſtiffened 
with melted glue, or rather gum-ſenega, 
which is ſmeared over the hat with 2 
bruſh, and rubbed jn with the hand. 
Then, —_ {ſpread a cloth over the 
ſteaming baſon, which is à little fire- 
place raifed about three feet high, with 
an iron-plate laid over it, exactly cover- 
ing the fire, the hat is laid upon the 
cloth, with the brim downwards, the 
cloth being firft ſprinkled with water, 
to raiſe a — — to force in the 
ſtiffening. When it is moderately hot, 
the workman ſtrikes gently on the brim, 
with the flat of his hand, to make the 
joinings incorporate and bind ſo as not 
to appear, turning jt from time to time, 
and at laſt ſetting it on the crown. And 
when it has been ſufficiently ſteamed and 
dried, it is put again on the block 
bruſhed, ironed, well ſmoothed, an 
fitted for lining. 

Hats make a conſiderable article in com- 
merce: England ſupplies Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and Germany, with extra- 
ordinary quantities of them; aud as out 
manufacturers have the reputation of mak - 
ing the beſt hats in Europe, their impor- 
tation is prohibited. ; 


HaTs are alſo made for women's wear, of 


chips, ſtraw, or cane, by platting, and 
ſewing the, plats together; irining 
with the center of the crown, a work- 
ing round till the whole is finiſhed, Hars 
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RT 
for the ſame purpoſe are alſo wove and 
ade of horſe-hair, filk, &c. Straw- hats 
33 pay on importation 18. 3-9, d. 
the dozen, and draw back 18. 1.52.4, 


'Straw-hats plain, pay 34524. the dozen, 
10 
and draw back 3 25 


800. 

HaT-BAND, a hand to tie or buckle round 
the crown of a hat, in order to let it out, 
or draw it cloſer to the head. Thele are 
of ſeveral forts. They pay on importa- 

-tion-19s. 3d. the groſs, and draw back 
168. 10 5d. 

HATCHEL, or HiTCHEL, a tool with 
which flax and hemp are combed into 

fine hairs. It conſiſts of long iron-pins, 
or teeth, regularly ſet in a piece of board, 
See plate CXXVII. fig. 2. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of hatchets, each 
finer than the other, with which flax and 
hemp are prepared for ſpinning. See the 

articles FLAX and HEMP. 

HATCHES, in a ſhip, a kind of trap- 

doors between the main-maſt and fore- 
maſt, through which all goods of bulk are 

let down into the hold. 

Coamings of the HATCHESs, are the pieces of 
timber, or planks, which raiſe up the 

- Hatehes, when they are made higher than 

the reſt of the deck. 

HaTcH-war, the place where the hatches 

are. Thus, to lay a thing in the hatch- 
way, is to put it fo, that the hatches 

cannot be come at, or opened. 

Harcues allo denote flood - gates ſet in a 
river, Sc. to ſtop the current of the wa- 

ter, particularly certain dams or mounds 

made of rubbiſh, clay, or earth, to pre- 
vent the water that iſaes from the ſtream- 
works and tin-wafhes in Cornwal, from 
running into the freſh rivers. 

HATCHET, a ſmall Iight fort of an ax, 

with a baſil- edge on its left fide, and a 

ſhort handle, as being to be aſed with 


* 


one hand. | 
Hatchets are nſed by various artificers, 
and more particularly in hewing of 


wood. 


Hatchets and axes pay on importation 


28. 31% d. the dozen, and draw back 


: : 7 U. 1 d. And for every 112 B. of 


Iron 48. # % d. which is repaid on ex- 
.partation, 


s N YT CHING, the maturating fecundated 


eggs, whether by the incubation and 
warmth of the parent bird, or by artificial 


N ſo as to produce young chickens 
a Vas 2 | 
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The art of hatching chickens b a 
of ovens has long — practiſed * — 
but it is there only known to the inhabit. 
ants of a ſingle village named Berme, and 
to thoſe that live at a ſmall diſtance from 
it. Towards the beginning of autumn 
they ſcatter themſelves all over the coun. 
try, where each — among them js 
ready to undertake the management of 
an oven, each of which is of a different 
ſize, bat in general they are capable of 
containing from forty to fonrſcore thou. 
ſand eggs. The number of theſe ovens 
placed np and down the country 18 about 


three hundred and eighty-ſix, and they 
- uſually keep them working for about fix 


months : as therefore each brood takes up 
in an oven, as under a hen, only twenty. 
one days, it is eaſy in every one of them to 
hatch eight different broods of chickens, 
Every Bermean is under the obligation 
of delivering to the perſon who intruſts 
him with an oven, only two thirds of az 
many chickens as there have been egg: 
= under his care; and he is a gainer 
y this bargain, as more than two third: 
of the eggs uſually produce chickens, 
In order to make a calculation of the 
number of chickens yearly ſo hatched in 
Egypt, it has been ſuppoſed that only 
two thirds of the eggs are hatched, and 
that each brood conſiſts of at leaſt thirty 
thouſand chickens; and thns it would 
appear that the ovens of Egypt give lite 
8 to at leaſt ninety- two millions ſix 
vndred and forty - thouſand of theſe ani- 

mals. 
This uſeful and advantageous method of 
hatching eggs has been — diſcovered 
in France, by the ingenious Mr. Reav- 
mur, who, by a number of experiments, 
has reduced the art to certain principles. 
He found by experience that the heat ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe is nearly the fame 
with that marked 32 on his thermome- 
ter, or that marked 96 on Farenheit's, 
This degree of heat is nearly that of the 
{kin of the hen, and what is remarkable af 
the ſkin of all other domeſtic fowls, and 
probably of all other kinds of birds. The 
degree of heat which brings about the 
developement of the cygne?, the goſling, 
and the turkey- pout, is the ſame as that 
which fits for hatching the eanary · ſongſter, 
and, in all probability, the ſmalleſt hum- 
ming-bird : the difference is only in the 
time during which this heat owght to be 
communicated to the eggs of different 
birds: it will bring the canary bird to per- 
ſection in eleven or twelve days, while the 
turkey · 
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torkey-pout will require twenty-ſeven or 
twenty eight. 


Aſter many experiments, Mr. Reaumur 


ſound that ſtoves heated by means of a 
haker's oven, ſucceeded better than thoſe 
made hot by layers of dung: and the 
furnaces of glaſs-houſes and thoſe of the 
melters of metals, by means of pipes, to 
convey heat into a room, might, no 
doubt, be made to anſwer the ſame pur- 
pole. As to the form of the ſtoves, no 
great nicety is required : a chamber over 
an oven will do very well ; nothing more 
will be neceſſary but to aſcertain the de- 
gree of heat, which may be done by 
melting a L of butter, of the ſize of a 
walnut, with half as much tallow, and 
utting it into a phial; this will ſerve to 
indicate the heat with ſufficient exactneſs, 
for when it is too great, this mixture 
will become as liquid as oil, and when 
the heat is too ſmall, it will remain 
fixed in a lump ; but it will flow like 
a thick ſyrup, upon inclining the bottle, 
if the ſtove be of a right temper : great 
attention therefore ſhould be given to keep 
the heat always at this degree, by letting 
in freſh air, if it be too great, or ſhutting 
the ſtove more cloſe, it it be too ſmall ; 
and that all the eggs in the ſtove may 
equally ſhare the irregularities of the 
heat, it will be neceſſary to ſhift them 
from the ſides to the center; thereby imi- 
tating the hens, who are frequently ſeen 
to make uſe of their bills, to puſh to the 
outer parts thoſe eggs that were neareſt 
to the middle of their neſts, and to bring 
into the middle ſuch as Jay neareſt the 
ſides, 
Mr. Reaumur has invented a ſort of low 
boxes, without bottoms, and lined with 
furs. Theſe, which he calls artificial- 
parents, not only ſhelter the chickens 
rom the injuries of the air, but afford a 
kindly warmth, fo that they preſently 
take the benefit of their ſhelter as readily 
as they would have done under the wings 
of a hen. After hatching, it will be 
neceſſary to keep the chickens, for ſome 
time, in a room artfully heated and fur- 
niſhed with ſheſe boxes; but afterwards 
they may be ſafely expoſed to the air in 
the court-yard, in which it may not be 
amiſs to place one of theſe artificial- 
parents to ſhelter them if there ſhould be 
occaſion for it. 
As to the manner of ſeeding the young 
brood, they are generally a whole day 
aiter being hatched, betore they take any 
food at all; and then a few crumbs of 
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bread may be given them for a day or 
two, after which they will begin to pick 
up inſects and graſs ior themſelves. 

But to fave the trouble of attending them, 
capons may be taught to . them 
in the ſame manner as hens do. Mr. 
Reaumur aſſures us that he has ſeen above 
two hundred chickens at once, all led 
about and defended only by three or four 
ſuch capons. Nay, cocks may be taught 
to perſorm the tame office, which they, 
as well as the capons, will continue to 
do all their lives after. 

HATCHING, or HACKING, in deſigning. 

&c. the making of lines with a pen, 
pencil, graver, or the like ; and the in- 
terſecting or going acroſs thoſe lines with 
others drawn a contrary way, is called 
counter-hatching. The depths and ſha- 
dows of draughts are uſually formed by 
hatching. 
Hatching is of ſingular uſe in heraldry, 
to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral colours of a 
ſhield, without being illumined : thus, 
2 or red is hatched by lines drawn 
rom the top to the bottom; azure, by 
lines drawn acroſs the ſhield ; and fo ot 
other colours. See the article GUut>, 
Azukk, Sc. 

HATCHMENT, in heraldry, a name 
ſometimes uſed for an atchievement, or 
eſcutcheon over a gate, door, or on the 
ſide of an houſe. 

HATCHMENT alſo ſignifies the marſhalling 
of ſeveral coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. 
See the article MaRSUALLING. 

HATESBURY, or HEYTsBURY. See 
the article HEYTSBURY. 

HATFIELD, a mark«t-town of Hartford- 
ſhice, firnated twenty miles north · weſt 
of London. | 

HATFIELD-BROADOAK, or KING's Har- 
FIELD, a market-town of Eſſex, twelve 
miles from Chelmsford, and twenty-eight 
from London. | 

HATHERLY, a market-town af Devon - 
ſhire, twenty miles north-welt of Ex- 
eter. 

HATTEM, a town of Gelderland, one 
of the United Provinces ; calt long. 6“, 
north lat. 52? 300. 

HAT ToC, a ſhock of corn containing 
twelve ſheaves: others make it only three 
ſheaves laid together. . 

HATU AN, a ton of upper Hungary, 
fifteen miles north-eaſt of Buda: ealt 
lon. 199 44. and north lat. 47 48 

HAVANNA, a port-town of the ifland 
of Cuba, in America, fituated at the 
entrance of the gulph of Mexico; ſub- 
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ject to Spain: weſt lon. 345, and north 


83. 

HAVANT, a market · town of Hampſhire, 
fix miles north - eaſt of Portſmouth. 

HAVEL, a river of Brandenburg, in Ger- 
many, which receives the river Spree, 
near Berlin, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the Elbe, a little below Havelburg. 

HAVELBURG, a town of Germany, 

In the circle of upper Saxony, and mar- 
quiſate of Brandenburg, ſubject to the 
King of Pruſſia: eaſt long. 12% 447, and 
north lat. 53%. 

HAVEN, a ſea- port or harbour. 
article HARBOUR, 

HAVER, a term uſed by country-people 
for cats. 

HAVERFORD-WEST, a borongh-town 
of Pembrokeſhire, in ſouth Wales, fituat- 
ed twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of St. David's, 
I ſends only one member to parliament. 

HAVEKIL, a market-town of Eſſex, twen- 
ty-four miles north of Chelmsford. 

HAUGH, or Haw. See the article Haw. 

HAUNCH, or Harcn, the hip, or that 
part of the body between the Jaſt ribs 
and the thigh. See the article Hir. 
The haunches of a horſe are too long, if, 
when ſtanding in the ſtable, he limps 
with his hind legs farther back than bo 
m_ and when the top or onſet of his 
tail is not in a perpendicular line to the 

tip of his hocks, as it always does in 
horſes whoſe haunches are of a juſt length. 

There are ſome horſes, which, though 

they have too long haunches, yet com- 
monly walk well: ſuch are good to 
climb hills, but are not at all ſure upon 
a deſcent, for they cannot ply their hams, 
and never 3 ſlowly, but always nearly 
ppon a fuil ſpeed, 

he art of riding the great-horſe has not 
a more neceſſary leſſon than that of put- 
ing a horſe upon his haunches, which 
in other words is called coupling him 
well, or putting him well together, or 
compact. A horſe that cannot bend or 
lower his haunches, throws himſelf too 
much upon his ſhoulder, and lies heavy 
upon the bridle. 

HAUNT, among ſportſmen, the place to 
which game are accuſtomed to reſort: 

among — it is the walk of a deer, 
or the place of his ordinary paſlage. 

All kinds of large fowl that divide the 
foot, have their haunts by the ſides of 
ſhallow rivers, brooks, and plaſhes of 
water; they delight in boggy places and 
the dry parts of fens over-grown with 
ruſhes, reeds, and ſedges, in half drown- 


See the 
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ed moors, and the hollow vales 

and heaths, where there is — 
them to luik in obſcurity. Theſe do not 
appear in floeks, but they are the beg 
flight for hawks that can be imagined 
The leſſer fowl, which are web-tooted 
continually haunt drowned fens, the 
main ſtream of rivers where the current is 
ſwifteſt, and all places where there is 
my of water, in which they may (win 
undiſturbed by man or beaſt; the wild. 
gooſe and barnacle excepted, who like no 
water above their ſounding, and ſeek 
none but ſhallow places. Theſe laſt are 
inconceivably delighted with green win. 
ter corn, and may always be found where 
it 1s ſown, eſpecially 1f the ends of the 
lands have much water about them. 
The imaller fowl frequent mal] brooks, 
rivers, ponds, drowned meadows, loughs 
or lakes, eſpecially if ſtored with unfre- 
quented iſlands well furniſhed with ſhrubs, 
ruſhes, reeds, &c. 

HAVRE, in geography, a french term ſig. 
nifying haven. Hence, 

HAVRE DE GRACE isa port-town of France, 
in the province of Normandy, fituates on 
the Englith channel, at the mouth of the 
river Seyne : eaſt longit. 10', and north 
lat. 49 300. 

HAUTBOY, a muſical inſtrument of the 
wind kind, ſhaped much like the flute, 
only that it ſpreads and widens towards 
the bottom, and is ſounded through a 
reed. The treble is two feet long; the 
tenor goes a filth lower, when blown 
open: it has only eight holes; but the 
baſs, which is five feet long, has eleven. 

HAW, in botany, Sc. a ſort of berry, the 
fruit of ſeveral ſpecies of meſpilus, thence 
denominated haw-thorns. See the article 
MeEesyPILUs. 

Haw, among farriers, an excreſcence re. 
ſembling a griſtle, growing under the ne- 
ther eye-lid and eye of a horſe, which, if 
not timely removed, will put it quite out. 
It proceeds from groſs, tough, and phl:g- 
matic humours, which falling fro:u the 
head, and there uniting together, grow to 
this infirmity ; the ſigns of which are the 
watering of the eye, and the involuntary 
opening of the under eye-lid, 

Every farrier can cut it out; hut ordina- 
rily the horſe muſt be held faſt by the 
head, and a needle with a ſtrong double 
thread run through the middle of his up- 
per eye-lid, which muſt be held open by 
the thread's being tied to his head: 2 
needle and thread ſhould then be run 
through the haw, when cutting tbe = 
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with a ſha n-knife, the haw 
_— plucked — Then take the 
blood out of his eye, waſh it with beer or 
ale, and put in a good deal of ſalt ; af- 
terwards waſh it again, and ſtroking it 
down with your own hand, let him go. 
Sheep are cured of this malady by drop- 
ing into the eye the juice of chamomile 
or crows-foot. F ; 

Haw-FINCH, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name a bird, known among authors 
by the name coccothrauſtes. 

HAWK, a ſynonymous term with falcon, 
though, by ſome, reſtrained to the leſſer 
ſort of falcons. See the articles FALCON 
and FALCONRY. 

Others diſtinguiſh hawks into the long- 
winged and ſhort-winged kinds : of the 
firſt kind are the gentle-falcon, gerfalcon, 
lanner, ſaker, hobby, Sc. See the ar- 
ticles FALCON, GERFALCON, Cc. 
And of the ſhort-winged kind are the goſ- 
hawk, ſparrow-hawk, ſtanyel, Sc. See 
the articles Gos HAW k, STARK ROW 
HAWK, Cc. 

Here it is to be obſerved, that the female 
hawks, as well as of all other birds of 
prey, being larger and more robuſt than 
the males, are likewiſe more hardy, bold, 
and ſerviceable. N 

HAWKER, in commerce, a pedlar, or 
perſon that goes about the country ſelling 
wares: this name is ſaid to ariſe from 
their uncertain wandering, like perſons 
who with hawks ſeek their game where 
they may find it. 

Every bawker, &c. muſt take a licence, 
for which he muſt -pay 41. and it with 
horſe, aſs, or mule, for every one of 
them 41. a- piece: if he travels without, 
or contrary to his licence, he forteits for 
every offence, to the informer and the 
poor of the pariſh where diſcovered, 121. 
It he travels with a forged licence, he 
forfeits 5; I. and if he refuſes to ſhew his 
licence 5 1. 

The acts relating to hawkers do not ex- 
tend to the makers of goods or their 
agents; to thoſe who ſel] goods in fairs or 
markets; to the ſellers ot fiſh, fruit, -or 
other victuals; nor to the venders of acts 
of parliament, proclamations, forms of 
prayer, almanacs, books, and news- 


papers. | 
| HAWKING, the exerciſe of taking wild- 


fowl by means of hawks. 
The method of reclaiming, manning, 
and bring up a hawk to this exerciſe, 1s 


called falconry. See FALCONAY, . 
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As for the exerciſe itſef, though at pro- 
ſent much diſuſed, it furniſhes a great 
variety of terms ſtil] retained in our lau- 
guage, as gleam, leaſh, pannel, quarry, 
train, ſeeling, &c. 
When your hawk comes readily to the 
lure, a large pair of luring - bells are to be 
— upon her; and the more giddy- 
eaded, and apt to rake out, your hawk. 


is, the larger muſt the bells be. Having 
done this, and ſhe being ſharp-ſet, ride 
out in a fair morning, into large 


field unencumbered with trees or wood, 
with your hawk on your fift ; then hav- 
ing looſened her hood, whiſtle ſoftly, to 
prom her to fly, unhood her, and let 
er fly with her head into the wind, for 
by that means ſhe will be the better able 
to get upon the wing, and will naturally 
climb upwards, flying a circle. After 
ſhe has flown three or four turns, then 
lure her with your voice, caſting the lure 
about your head, having firſt tied a pul- 
let to it; and if your falcon come in, 
and approach near you, caſt out the lure 
into the wind, and if ſhe ſtoop to it, re- 
ward her. 
You will often find, that when ſhe flies 
from the fiſt, ſhe will take ſtand on the 
ground: this is a fault, which is very 
common with ſoar- falcons. To remedy 
this, fright her up with your wand; and 
when you have forced her to take a turn 
or two, take her down to the lure, and 
feed her. But if this does not' do, then 
you mult have in readineſs a duck ſealed, 
io that ſhe may ſee no way but backwards, 
and that will make her mount the higher. 
Hold this duck in your hand, by one of 
the wings near the then lure with 
the voice, to make the falcon turn her head, 
and when ſhe is at a reaſonable pitch, 
caſt your duck up juſt under her, when, 
it ſhe ſtrike, ſtoop, or truis the duck, 
permit her to kill it, and reward her by 
giving her a reaſonable gorge.” After 
you have practiſed this two or three times, 
pu hawk will leave the ſtand, and de- 
lighted to be on the wing, will be very 
obedient. 
It is not convenient, for the firſt or ſe- 
cond time, to ſhew your hawk large fowl ; 
for it frequently happens, that they eſ- 
cape from the hawk, and ſhe not recover- 
ing them, rakes after them: this gives 
the ſalconer trouble, and frequently oc- 
caſions the loſs of the hawk, But if ſhe 
happens to purſue a towl, and being un- 
able to recover it, gives it oyer, and 
comes 


% 
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ſealed duck, and if the ſtoop and tru's 
it a-croſs the wings, permit her to take 
her pleaſure, rewarding her alſo with the 
heart, brains, tongue, and liver. But 


i you have not a quick duck, take her 


down with the dry lure, and let her 
plume a pullet and feed upon it. By 
this means a hawk will learn to give over 
a fowl that rakes out, and on hearing 
the falconer's lure, will make back again, 
and know the better how to hold in the 
head. 

Some hawks have a diſdainful coyneſs, 
proceeding from their being high fed: 


-fuch a hawk muſt not be rewarded, tho' 


ſhe ſhould kill ; but you may give her 
leave to plume a little, and then taking a 


. theep's- heart cold, or the leg of a pullet, 


when the hawk is buly in pluming, let 
either of them be conveyed into the body 
of the fowl, that it may favour of it; 
and when the hawk has eaten the heart, 
brains, and tongue of the fowl, take out 
what is incloſed, call her to your fiſt, 
and feed her with it: afterwards give her 
tome of the feathers of the fowl's neck, 
to ſcower her, and make her caſt. 

H your hawk be a ſtately high- fly ing 
one, ſhe ought not to take more than one 
flight in a morning; and if ſne be made 
ſor the river, let her not fly more than 
twice : when ſhe is at the higheſt, take her 
down with your lure ; and when ſhe has 


umed and broken the fowl a little, feed - 


, which means you will keep her 
a high - flyer, and fond of the lure. 
„a large 
rope, or a kind of ſmall cable, ſerving 
for various uſes a-board a ſhip, as to 
faſten the main and fore ſhronds, to wirp 
2 ſhip as ſhe lies at anchor, and wind her 
wp to it by a capſtan, &c. The hawſer of 
2 man of war may ſerve for a cable to 
the ſheat anchor of a ſmall ſhip, 


-"HAWSES, in a ſhip, are two large holes 


under the bow, through which the cables 
run when ſhe lies at anchor. Thus the 
hauſe- pieces are the large pieces of tim- 
ber in which theſe holes are made. 


- Hawſe-bags, are bags of canvaſs made 


tapering, and ſtuffed full of ocham ; 

ich are generally allowed ſmall ſhips, 
to prevent the fea from waſhing in at 
theſe holes: and hawſe-plugs, are plugs 
to ſtop the hawſes, to prevent the water 
from waſhing into the manger. 


There are alſo ſome terms in the ſea-lan- 
guage that have an immediate relation 


46 the hawſes, As @ bold baxe/e, is when 
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the holes are high above the wa 

the haauſe, or veer out — 
uſed when part of the caple that bu 1 
the hawie is fretted or chafed, and * 
ordered that more cable may — 
out, ſo that another part of it ma = 
in the hawſes. Freſt the bawſe, that is 
lay new pieces upon the cable in the 
hawles, to preſerve it from frettin 
Burning in the hawfe, is when the cables 
endure a violent ſtreſs. Clearing the 
haxwſes, is diſentangling two cables that 
come thro' different hawſes. J ride 
baw e-full, is when in ſtreſs of weather 
= = — 8 her head deep in the 

ea, ſo that the water runs 1 
hawles. 1 

HAY, any kind of graſs, cut and dri 

for the — of Hobs * 
The time of mowing graſs for hay, mui 
be regulated according to its growth and 
ripeneſs; nothing being more prejudicial 
to the crop than mowing it too ſoon, be. 
cauſe the lap is not then fully come out 
of the root, and when made into hay, it 
ſhrinks away to nothing. It muſt hot, 
however, be let ſtand too long, till it hare 
ſhed its ſeeds. When the tops of the 
grais look brown, and begin to bend 
down, and the red honey-ſuckle flowers 
begin to wither, you may conclude it 
ripe for mowing, 

As ſoon as your graſs is mowen, if there 
is plenty of it, and it be thick in the 
ſwath, the hay-makers ſhould follow the 
mowers, and ſpread the ſwaths (unle(s 
you fear wet,) which is called tedding of 
them. At night, make it into cocks; 


and next day, as ſoon as the dew is off | 


the ground, ſpread it again, and turn it, 
that it may dry on the other fide. In this 
manner it is to be ſpread, turned, and 
made into cocks at night, till fully dry; 
and in caſe the weather ſeems to threaten 
rain, it ſhould be made into larger cocks, 
whereby it will be ſecured from wet, tho 
let ſtand a day or two. Where thick- 
leaved weeds are among the graſs, it will 
a. e more drying and turning than 

ordinary. : 
Mowing of land too often is a great pre- 
judice to it, unleſs conſtantly renewed 
by land- floods or manure ; fo that where 
thele conveniencies cannot be had, the 
lands ſhould be fed once in two or three 
— ; feeding being as neceſſary fo: 
ay-ground, as fallowing is for corn. 

rounds. 

Saint Foin-Ha v, is of ſeveral ſorts, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the following 
terms, 
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HAT 
iſt. The _ . = 
med. 3dly. The full- grown. And, 
— The threſhed hay. The firik of 
theſe is beyond compariion the beſt, It 
muſt be cut before the bloſſoms generally 
appear ; for when it ſtands till it 4s full 


blown, the moſt {pirituous and nouriſh- 


i ts of its juice are ſpent, the ſap 
— mated, and the ſaint· foin 
can never recover that richneſs it had in 
its virgin-ſtate. But this hne hay cannot 
well be had of uncultivated ſaint-foin, 


becauſe that may not be much above an 
handful high when it is in a condition to 
de cut; it would then make a very light 


crop, and would be a great while be- 
fore it ſprang up again : but the rich 
will have two or three tuns to an acre, 
and ſpring again immediately for a ſecond 
crop; ſo that little or none in quantity 
would be loſt by ſo great an improve- 
ment of its quality. 

The ſecond tort is that cut in the flower, 
which, tho. much inferior to the virgin- 
hay, far exceeds any other kind as yet 


. commonl 7 in England; and 
ull 


if it be a 


crop, it may amount to three 


tuns an acre, This is that ſaint-foin 


which is commonly made, and the larger 
it is, the more nouriſhing it is for 
horſes. 

The next ſort of ſaint-foin is the full 
grown, cut when the bloſſoms are gone, 
or going off : this alſo is good hay, tho" 
it falls ſhort by many degrees of the 
goodneſs of the other two forts : but it 


makes a greater crop than either of them, 


becauſe it grows to its full bulk, and 
ſhrinks little in drying. |; 
The laſt ſort is the threſhed hay, which 
when not damaged by wet weather, has 
been found more nouriſhing to horſes 
than coarſe , water-meadow hay; and, 
when it is cut ſmall by an engine, is good 
for cattle, and much better than the chaff 
of corn. The belt time to cut it, is when 
the greateſt part of the ſeed is well filled; 
the firſt-blown ripe, and the laſt-blown 
beginning to be full. 

The goodneſs of the hay depends great- 
ly upon the manner of ordering it. The 
beſt hay in all England is made of ſaint- 
fon, without ever ſpreading it. This 
method, tho' it be longer before it be 
finiſhed, coſts leſs labour than the other. 
If faint-foin be laid up pretty green, it 
will take no damage, provided it be ſet 
in ſmall round ricks, with a large baſket 
drawn up in the middle of each, to have 
A vent hole through which the ſuper- 
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fluous moiſture of the hay may tranſpire. 
As toon as its heating is over, theſericks 
ought to be thatched ; and all faint-foin 
ricks, that are made when the hay is full 
dried in the cocks, ought to be thatched 
immediately after the making them. 


That which is laid up moſt dried, will 


come out of the rick. of a gre 

lour ; but that which has — 
heated in the rick, will be brown. 

The ſeed affords the owner another 
portunity of making a profit of his ſaint- 
toin: but this, if the hoeing huſbandry 
were general, would not be vendible in 
great quantities for planting ; becauſe 
the ordinary crop of an acre, will pro- 
duce ſeed enough to drill an hundred 
acres, which would not want lanting 
for a long time. The other * then of 
this ſeed is for provender; and it has 
been affirmed by ſome, who have made 
trials of it, that three buſhels of 
laint-foin feed given to hors, will nou- 
riſh them as much as four buſhels of oats ; 
and when well ordered, it is fo ſweet, 
that molt ſorts of cattle are y of it. 


Hay, in geography, a ma#ket-town in 


Brecknockſhire, ſouth Wales, thirteen 
miles north-eaſt of Brecknock + .. 


HAaY-BOTEgin law, a liberty to take 


and other wood, to make and repair 


hedges, , gates, fences, Sc. by à tenant 
for life or years. a 


HAx- nor E is alſo taken for wood for the 


making of rakes and forks, uſed in mak - 
ing hay. : 


HAY LESHAM, a market ww of guſ- 


lex, ſituated ten miles eaſt of Lewes. 


HAY-MAR&SET, a particular: place i 
London, or its 0 ug — old, 


and where all carts of hay that ſtand to 
be ſold there pay 3d. — towards 
paving the ſtreets. The new hay ſold 
in London, Sc. between the firft of June 
and the laſt of Auguit, ought to weigh 
ſixty pounds a «ruſs ; and old hay, the 
other part of the year, is to weigh fifty- 
ix pounds, the ſeller being liable to for- 


teit 28. 6 d. for every truis under that 
weight. 


HAN, a town of Sileſia, in the territory 


of Lignits, thirty-five miles north-weſt of 
Breſlaw : eaft long. 16% 5, north lat. 
g1® 17%. 


HAYNAN. : See the article Hainan. 
. HAYNAULT, a province of the Nether- 


lands, bounded by Brabant and Flan- 
ders, on the north; by Namur and Liege 
on the eaſt ; by the Cambreſis, Picardy, 
and Champaign, on the ſouth; and by 

Artois, 


HA Z 


Artois, and another part of Flanders, 
on the weſt: the north part is ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the ſouth part 
to France, Its capital is Mons. 


HAYWARD, the perfon who keeps the 


common herd or cattle of a town. 

He is appointed by the lord's court, and 
his office is to ſee that the cattle neither 
break nor crop the hedges of incloſed 
grounds; he is alſo to look to the fields, 


and impound cattle that commit treſpals 


therein. 


HAZARD, a game on dice, without tables, 


is very properly ſo called; ſince it ſpeedily 
makes a man, or undoes him. 

It is played with only two dice; and as 
many may play at it as can ſtand round 
the largeſt round table. 


Too things are chiefly to be obſerved, 


iz. main and chance; the latter be- 
longing to the caſter, and the former, or 
main, to the other gameſters. There can 
be no mai thrown above nine, nor un- 
der five; ſo that five, fix, ſeven, eight, 
and nine, are the only mains flung at 
hazard. Chances and nicks are from 
four to ten: thus four is a chance to 
nine, five to eight, fix to ſeven, ſeven to 
fix, eight to five ; and nine and ten a 
chance to five, ſix, ſeven, and eight: in 
ſhort, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine, 
and ten, are chances to any main, if any 
of theſe nick it not. Now nicks are ei- 
ther when the chance is the ſame with 
the main, as five and five, or the like; or 
ſix and twelve, ſeven and eleven, eight 
and twelve. Here obſerve, that twelve 
is out to nine, ſeven, and five ; eleven is 
out to nine, eight, ſix, and five; and 
ames-ace and duce-ace, are out to all 

mains whatever. 
But to illuſtrate this game by a few ex- 
amples: ſuppoſe the main to be ſeven, 
and the — 5 throws five, which is his 
chance ; he then throws again, and if 
five turn up, he wins all the money ſet 
bim; but if ſeven is thrown, he muſt 
y as much money as there is on the 
d: again, if ſeven be the main, and 


the caſter throws eleven, or a nick, he 


ſweeps away all the money on the 
table ; but it he throws a chance, as in 
the firſt caſe, he muſt throw again : 
laſtly, if ſeven be the main, and the caſter 
throws ames-ace, duce-ace, or twelve, he 
is out; but if he throws from four to 
ten, he hath a chance; though they are 
accounted the worſt chances on the dice, 
as ſeven is reputed the beſt and eaſieſt 
mais to be flung. Four and five are 
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HAZLE, corylus, in botany. See the ar. 
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bad throws (the former of which bein 
called by the tribe of nickers, little dick 
fiſher) as having only two chances vin. 
trey-ace and two duces, or mey. dor 
and quater ace: whereas ſeven hat 

- three chances, wiz, cinque-duce, fee. 
ace, and quarter-trey. Nine and ten 
are in the like condition with four ang 
five; having only two chances. Six and 
eight have indeed the ſame number of 
chances with ſeven, viz. three ; but ex. 
perienced gamelters nevertheleſs prefer the 
leven, by reaſon of the difficulty to throw 
the doublets, two quaters, or two treys 
It is alſo the opinion of moſt, that at the 
firſt throw, the caſter hath the worſt of it. 
On the whole, hazard is certainly one of 
the molt bewitching and ruinous game 
played on the dice. Happy, therefore, 
the man who either never heard of it, 
or who has reſolution enough to leave it 
off in time. See the articles Cyaxcec 
and GAMING. 


ticle Co Lus. 

Witch-HAZLE, a name ſometimes given to 
the elm. See the article ELM. 

HAZLE-EARTH, or HAZLEY-EARTH, in 
agriculture, a kind of red loam, which 
is ſaid to be an excellent mixture with 
other ſorts of earth ; uniting what is too 
looſe, cooling what is too hot, and gently 
entertaining the moiſture. 
The beſt manure for a hazley foil is 
marl, ' chalk, and ſfea-coal aſhes. Ser 
MaRL, CHALK, and ASHES. 

HAZLE-HEN, a bird of the ſize of a mo- 
derately grown pullet ; it is a ſpecies of 
tetrao, with a grey tail, ſpotted and faſci- 
ated with black, frequent in many parts 
of Europe. See the article TETR ao. 

HEA, a province of the empire of Morocco, 
ſituated on the ocean, ſouth weſt cf 
Morocco proper. 

HEAD, caput, in anatomy, the uppermoſ 

art of the body of an animal. 
he head is the firſt of the five diviſoas 

into which anatomiſts diſtinguiſh the 
human body, conſiſting of the head, 
neck, thcrax, abdomen, and extremities. 
See the article NECK, c. 
The firſt parts to be diſtinguiſhed in the 
head, aye the hairy part, or Kalp; and 
the naked part, or the face ; after which 
we are to attend to the diviſion into the 
ſinciput and occiput, the fore and hinder 
part of the head; the temples, the crown, 
or vertex ; the bucca, the cheeks,. and 


the philtrum, or lacuna. See the articles 
SCALP, FACE, &c, OT 
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The coverings of the head are, firſt, the 
hair ; ſecondly, the ſkin ; thirdly, the 
membrana celluloſa ; and, fourthly, the 
muſcles. See Hal, CUTIs, Sc. 
Beſides the external integuments of the 
head, there is an aponeurotic expanſion 
which covers the head like a cap, and is 
ſpread round the neck, and on the ſhoul- 
ders, like a riding-hood ; and for this 
reaſon Winſlow gives it the name of coif, 
and calls the ſuperior portion of it the 
aponeurotic cap. 

The head contains in the cavity of the 
bones of the ſkull the chief organ, or 
primum mobile of the whole animal 
veconomy ; the face is the ſeat of ſeveral 
other particular organs, which are greatly 
compounded. The proper containing 
parts of the head are the frontal muſcles, 
thepericranium, and the bones of the ſkull: 
me parts contained are the membranes 
of the brain, the brain itſelf, and the 
' veſſels. See BRAIN. 

With 1 to the bones of the head, 
it may be obſerved, that the head ex- 
preſſes that part of the ſkeleton which is 
placed upon the top vertebra of the neck, 
and in this view is divided into the cra- 
nium or ſkull, and maxilla. See the ar- 
ticles SKULL and MAXILLE. 

The whole head of the ſkeleton is ſphe- 
roidical, compoſed as it were of two 
ovals a little depreſſed on each fide : one 
of them is ſuperior, the extremities point- 
ing forward and backward ; the other 
is anterior, the extremity being turned 
upwards and downwards, in uch a man- 
ner as that one extremity of each oval 
meets, and is loſt in the other, at the 
place particularly known by the name of 
the forehead. ; 
This complex figure being viewed ſide- 
ways, repzeſents a ſpheroidical triangle; 
and we ought farther to obſerve, that the 
oval of the ſkull is broader behind than 
before, and that of the face broader above 
than below. 

For the arteries and veins of the head, 
ſee the articles ARTERY and VEIN. 

For the glands and muſcles, ſee the ar - 
ticles GLAND and MusCLE. 


_ Diſeaſes of the HEAD, are often miſtaken, 


even by phyſicians, for thoſe of other 
parts, Some hyſicians tell us, that 
thoſe who are ſubje& to diſorders of the 
head, ought not to take any food at 
night. £ | 


Hr ab. ach, a moſt, troubleſome ſenſation 

in the nervous membraues of the head, 
. — a 

Produced by various tauſes, and attended 
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with different ſymptoms, according to 
its different degrees, and the place where 
It is ſeated. | 

The moſt common ſeat of this diſeaſe is 
the pericranium. It may likewiſe be in 


the ſkin that covers the ſkull, and in the 


dura mater: this laſt but ſeldom hap- 
pens, but when it does it is very dan- 
gerous. There may likewite be a very 
acute pain in the thin membrane that 
covers the finus of the os frontis. a 
It the head- ach be flight, and affects a 
particular part of the head, it is called 
cephalalgia; if the whole, cephalæa; if 
one ſide only, hemicrania ; it there is a 
fixed pain on the top of the hęad which 
may be covered with the end of the 
thumb, it is called clavus hyſtericus. 
The general cauſe of the head- ach, ac- 
cording to Hoffman, is a hindrance of 
the free circulation of the blood tu ough 
the vellels of the head. Ls 
When the blood ruſhes with impetuoſity, 
and in too great plenty into the mem- 
branes, which may happen to the ple- 
thoric, to thoſe whoſe uſual bleediſſg at 
the noſe is ſuppreſſed, and to young per- 
ſons, there is a pain in the whole head, 
which becomes hot, ſwells, achs, and 


| looks red; the veliels ſwell, and there js 


a ſtrong pulſation in thoſe of. the neck 
and temples. The noſtrils are dry and 
parched ; there is a burning heat, and 
drought in the fauces. ; 


When the veſlels of the head are ſtuffed 
with a mucous ſerum from a ſtogpage of 


tue running of the noſe, then there is a 


heavy obtule preſſing pain chiefly in the 
fore part of the head, in which there 


ſeems to be ſuch a, weight, that the pa- 


tient can ſcarce hold it up: ſometimes 
the ſkin is fo ſwelled that it will pit; 
ſometimes it happens from the ſerous, 
ſharp, cauſtic matter of the ſrench diſ- 

eaſe, which infeſts the pericranium, and 
often cauſes a caries in the ſkull,: ſome- 
times it may proceed from matter of a 
ſaline, cauſtic nature, driven back from 
the external parts, as in the gout, itch, 
eryſipelas of the he:d, gutta roſacea, th 

ſnall-pox and meaſles, before the mor- 
bid matter is expelied to the outward 
ſkin, or, which is worſe, when it is driven 
back. In theſe cafes where a {mall quan- 
tity of cauſtic matter cauſes the pain, it 
rather, proceeds from a violent ſtxjQure 
of the membranes than from their diſ- 


tention. | | 
There is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed 
' conſtant, and almoſt intolerable head- 
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which brings on a debility both of bod 
and mind, hinders ſleep, diſturbs digel- 
tion, deſtroys the appetite, cauſes a ver- 
tigo, dimnels of ſight, blindnels, a noiſe 
in the ears, convulſions, and the epilep- 
ſy; and by conſent of the other nervous 
parts of the body, produces vomiting, 
coſtiveneſs, coldneſs of the extreme parts, 
and the countenance of a dying perton. 
Sometimes the head-ach is ſymptomatic, 
and attends upon continual and intermit- 
ting fevers, and eſpecially the quartan, ir- 
regular flowing of the menſes, the hypo- 
chondriac paſſion, and the like. A hemi- 
erania generally proceeds from a fault in 
the ſtomach from crudities or indigel- 
tion, and commonly appears when di- 


geſtion is performed. 


he curative indications are, 1. To di- 
vert the impetus of the blood and hu- 
mours from the head, and to diſcuſs them 
by ſvitable remedies, 2. To relax the 
ſpaſtic ſtrictures of the membranes, the 


cauſe of which is a ſharp cauſtic matter, 


that the fluids may have a more free circu- 


lation. 3. To correct the peccant mat- 


ter, and evacuate it gently through the 
moſt convenient emunctories. 4. To 


prevent a return by ſtrengthening the 


whole neryous ſyſtem, by proper reme- 
dies, and eſpecially by an accurate diet 
and regimen. 
When the blood ruſhes to the head in 
too great quantity, bleeding is neceſſary, 
more particularly under the tongue, in 
the forehead, in the jugulars, or by leeches 
behind the ears. If the body abounds 
with too much blood, it will be beſt to 
bleed in the ancle firſt, and the next day, 
or a day ifter, in a vein about the head. 
But of all cleanſe the body by an 
emollient clyſter, or by giving an infu- 
ſion of rhubarb and manna, with cream 
of tartar. 
To reftrain the orgaſm of the blood, it 
will be proper to give a diaphoretic and 
abſorbent mixture, with diaphoretic an- 
timony, purified nitre, burnt hart's horn, 
and diacodium, diluted with a ſufficient 
antity of ſuitable ſimplediſtilled waters, 
Put if the head-ach proceeds from a co- 
pious vitiated ſerum ſtagnating in the 
membranes, either within or without the 


- Ckull, with a dull heavy continual pain, 


which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful re- 


4 


medies are requifed to diffolve the thick 


- ghitinous' humours, and to carry them 
off by ſtool. Sc 2 
Take of pure gum ammoniac, ſagape» 
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num, the beſt myrrh, roſeated 
tract of m"_ hellebore, reſin of jala 

mercurius dulcis, and prepared cinnab. 

each half a dram ; of 9 _— 
tron, of the powder of caſtor, and of the 
ſalt of amber, each fifteen grains, Make 

.* { | 

of which make twelve pills ; "x whit 
may be taken at night, and the other fx 
in the morning. On the day the pills 


aloes, ex- 


are taken, let the patient take nothin 


but thin broths. After three days, hy 
may be repeated again : when the —— 
ed ſerum has been ſufficiently evacuated 

then give ſtrengthening remedies mixt 
with diuretics ; at the ſame time the pa- 
tient ſhould uſe exerciſe to make him 
ſweat, with ſtrong friftions, and ſuch 
aliment and liquors as tend to promote 
a diſcharge by urine. See DiukEric. 

If this method fails of ſucceſs, apply a 
bliſter made with an ounce of the empla- 
ſtrum attrahens, and a dram of cantia. 
rides, adding a few grains of camphor, 
It may be of the ſize of a crown-piece, 
and applied to the nape of the neck ; it 
ſhould be often renewed, and continued 
for a long time. When the diſeaſe is 
evident to the ſight and touch, from the 
ſerum ſtagnating under the ſkin of the 
head, a bliſter may be laid all over the 


head, with great advantage. See the ar- 


ticle VESICATORY. 
When there is any intenſe pain remain- 


| ing fixed in one place lying pretty deep 


in the membranes, the herb ranunculus 
uſed as a veſicatory, has a wonderlul 
efficacy: the leaves muſt be bruiled in a 
marble mortar, and the part, if hairy, 
ſhaved ; then a ſticking plaſter is to be 
laid on it, with a hole about the bigneis 
of a filyer-penny, and the leaves over 
that, juſt in the ſame manner as a cau- 
ſtic. See the article Caus Tic. 

Tt it is cauſed by a ſuppreſſion of a coryꝛa, 
a ſmelling-bottle of volatile ſalts ſhould 


be held —— to the noſe, or the 


patient may take herb ſnuff, with the ad- 
dition of flowers of benjamin and pow- 
der of cloves. See CATARRH. 


When the head-ach ariſes from a cor- 


rupted maſs of blood and an impure ſe- 


rum, as in the ſcurvy, and lues veneres, 


a decoction of the woods, with crude an- 


timony, may be ſerviceable, aſter evacu- 
__ ations with the pills recommended above. 
Faſting a'day now and then with labour 
and exerciſe,, may be uſeful ; as allo 


a ſudorific. See the articles EXERC153 
and SUDORIFIC, 
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is generally owing to a foulneſs in the 
ſtomach, and prime viz, for which 
gentle emetics will be beneficial ; as allo 
purgatives, to drive the humours from 
the head; afterwards ſtomachics. If it 
proceeds from profuſe evacuations of the 
menſes or hæmorrhoids, thote fluxes 
muſt be reduced within bounds, See the 


article FLUX, &c. 


If the head- ach is ſo intolerable as to en- 
danger the patient's life, or is attended 
with continual watching, fainting fits, a 
fever, an inflammation, or a delirium, 
recourſe muſt be immediately had to 
opiates, with native cinnabar, after a 
clyſter has been firſt given. When 
there is an intolerable pain in the ſinuſes 
of the noſe, or the þoney ſinuſes of the 
head, produced by an extravaſation of 
ſome fluid, the only cure is ſcarification 
of the noſtrils, or cauſing the nole to 
bleed with a ſtraw ſuddenly thruſt therein, 
See the article Ex TRAVASAT ON. 

If chere is an extravaſation under the 
pericranium, and the humour 1s fo ſharp 
as to begin to render the bone carious, 
then recourſe muſt be had to inciſion, as 
in a whitlow. See WHITLOW. 

It the head-ach ariſes from a ſudden 
orgaſm in the blood, proceeding from 
hear, exercile, or labour, evacuations of 
any kind are not proper, but rather cool- 
ing draughts with nitre. 


HEaD-MOULD-SHOT, a diſorder affecting 
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FisSSURE, FRACTURE, TREPAN, Ec. 
Mr. le Dran, in his obſervations on the 
wounds of the head, ſhews how much 
more dangerous the caſe is, when the 
cranium does not break by violent blows, 
Sc. than when it is fractured, becauſe 
of the greater commotions of the brain, 
Sc. and therefore concludes it neceſſary 
to perform the operation of the trepan 
oftener than is commonly practiſed. 


Hk Ap is alſo uſed for the top or extremity 


of any thing; thus we ſay the bead of 
a tree, the head of a bone, the head of 
a muſcle, the head of a nail, &c. 


Hab, in architecture, an ornament of 


carved work, or ſculpture, ſrequently 
ſerving as the key of an arch, or plat- 
band, on other occaſions, 

Theſe fort of heads uſually repreſent 
ſome of the heathen divinities, virtues, 
ſeaſons, ages, &c. with their attributes, 
as a thunderbolt for Jupiter, a diadem 
for Juno, a trident for Neptune, a crawn 
of ears of corn for Ceres, a helmet for 
Mars, a caduceus for Mercury, Cc. 
The heads of beaſts zre alſo uſed in 
places ſuitable, as an horſe's head for an 
equery ; a deer's or boar's head, for a park 
or foreſt ; a dog's head for a kennel; a 
bullock's or ſheep's, for a ſhambles or mar- 
ket-houſe. In the metopes, friezes and 
other parts of certain antique doric 
temples, we ſee repreſentations of bul- 
locks, or rams-heads, as a ſymbol of the 
ſacrifices offered there. 


new-born infants, in which the edges of HEAD, in heraldry. The heads of men, 


the bones of the cranium at the ſutures, 


eſpecially the coronal one, lie over one 


another, fo that the fibres of the me- 
ninges are ſtretched, and torn aſunder, 
and the brain itſelf compreſſed ; whence 
convulſions frequently happen that carry 
them off. 

The head-mould-ſhot is a diſorder oppo- 
ſite to the horſe-ſhoe-head, See the ar- 
ticle HORSE-SHOE-HEAD. 


Ulcers and 8 of the HEAD. There 


are ſeveral ulcers or eruptions, which the 
hairy part of the head is ſubject to, and 
which the writers in medicine have di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the ſeveral names of tineæ, 
favi, and achores, for the treatment and 
account of which, ſee the articles ACHOR 
and TINEA. 

When the achor extends itſelf to the 
face, it is known by the name of cruſta 
lactea. See CRusTA LACTEA, 


For the wounds of the HEAD, See the ar- 


ticles WOUND, FL3SURE, CONTRA» 


beaſts, or birds, are very frequent in 
armoury, and borne either full-faced, 
looking forward, or fide-faced in pro- 
file, when only one half of the face ap- 
pears, which differences ought to be men- 
tioned in blazoning, to avoid miſtakes ; 
as a head, or heads fronting ; or a head, 
or heads ſide - faced, or in profile: thus, 
Vert, a chevron gules, between three 
turks- heads couped fide-faced proper, is 
borne by the name of Smith. And again, 
Or, a croſs gules, between fourblackmoors 
heads, couped at the ſhoulders proper, is 
borne by the name Juxon. As the head 
is the principal part of the body, ſo it is 
of courſe the nobleſt bearing. 
Among medaliſts, the different heads on 
antient coins, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
different dreſſes thereof. See ME DAL. 
In the imperial medals, where the head 
is quite bare, it is uſually a ſign the Now 
ſon was not an emperor, but one of the 
children of an emperor, the preſumptive 
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heir of the empire. The heads which 
are covered, are either covered with a 
diadem, or a crown, or a ſimple caik, or 
a veil, with ſome other foreign covering; 
whereof the diadem is the moſt antient. 
The heads of deities are diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome ſpecial ſymbol thereof. 
Heap, among huntſmen, is uſed for the 
- horns of a deer, as a hart, buck, Sc. 
zee ANTLERS, ROYALS, CROCHES, @&c. 
Heap, in the manege. Head of a horſe 
imports the action of his neck, and the 
effect of the bridle, and the wriſt : this 
horſe plants his head well, and obeys the 
hand; ſuch a horſe refuſes to place his 
head; he ſhoots out his noſe, and never 
reſts right on the hand, Sc. For the pro- 
perties of the head of a horſe. Sce HORSE. 
To give a horſe head. See the articles 
* ParTIR and ECHAPER. 
HEAD in and likewiſe the hips. You mult 
paſſage your horie-head and croupe in, 
e. work him fide-ways upon two pa- 
rallel lines, at ſtep or trot, fo that when 
the horſe makes a volt, his ſhoulders 
mark a piſte, or tread at the ſame time, 


that kis haunches give the tract of ano- 


ther, and the horſe plying or bending his 
neck, turns his head a little within the 
volt, and ſo looks upon the ground he is 
to go over. 

He an, in the military art. Head of a work 
is the front of it next the enemy, and 
fartheſt from the place, as the front of a 
hornwork is the diſtance between the 
flanked angles of the demibaſtions ; the 
head of a double tenaille is the ſalliant 
angle in the middle; and the two other 
ſides which form the re-entring angles. 
See the article FRONT, c. 

Hab, in painting, ſculpture, &. a re- 
preſentation of that part of the human 
body, whether in colours, draught, or 
creux : if taken from the life, or ſup- 
poſed to bear a jult reſemblance to the 


perſon, it is more properly called por- 


trait. See the article PORTRAIT. 
HEaD-BOROW, the perſon who is chief of 
the frank pledge in boroughs, or who 
antiently had the government within his 
own pledge. See FRANK-PLEDGE. 
HEeaDp-BoROwSsS, at this time, are a kind 
of conſtables. See CONSTABLE. 
HEAD-FARCIN. See the article FARCIN. 
HEAD-LAaND, in huſbandry, is taken to ſig- 
nity the upper part of land left for the 
turning of the plough. 
HEAaD-LAND,in the ſea-language.SeeLaNnD, 
HEAD-LINES, in a ſhip, thoſe ropes of all 
ſails which are next to the yards, and 
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by which the ſails are made faſt to the 

yard. See SAIL and Yar, 

HEAD-PENCE, a certain ſum antientl 
lected by the ſheriff of Northumberland 
of the inhabitants of that county, with. 
out any account to be given thereof to 
the king, which exaction was aboliſhed 
by Hen. VI. 

HEAD-SEA, is when a great wave or billow 
of the ſea comes right a-head of the ſhip, 
as ſhe 1s in her courſe, 

HEAD-$SAILS, in a ſhip, thoſe which he. 

long to the fore-maſt, and boltſprit : for 
it is by theſe that the head of the ſhip is 
governed, and made to fall off and keep 
out of the wind ; and theſe in quarter- 
winds are the chief drawing ſails. 

HEAD-SILVER, a fine paid to the lords of 
the leet, See the article Couuox-Fixk. 

HE Ap-sTaLt, in the manage. See the 
article CAvks ox. 

HEAD-STALL, among muſicians. Ste the 
article PHORB EA. ' 

HEeAD-TIN, in metallurgy, a preparation 
of tin ore toward the fitting it for work. 
ing into metal, When the ore has been 

ounded and twice waſhed, that part of 
it which lies uppermoſt, or makes the 
ſurface of the maſs in the tub, is called 
head-tin: this is ſeparated from the relt, 
and after a little more waſhing becomes 
fit for the blowing houſe. 

HEAD of a ſbip, or other veſſel, is the prow, 
or that part which goes foremaſt. 

Mzor's HEAD is underſtood of a horſe with 
a black head and feet; the body being 
uſually of a roan colour, Among en- 
gineers a moor's head is uſed for a kind 
of bomb or granado ſhot out of a can- 
non. Among chemiſts it is a cover, or 
capital, of an alembic; haying a long 
neck to convey the vapours raited by the 
fire into a veſſel, which ſerves as a re- 
frigeratory, See ALEMBIC, 

Dragon's HE Ab, in aſtronomy, Sc. is the 

aſcending node of the moon, or other 

planet. See the article NoDE. 

HEADS, a term uſed by builders for tint 
kind of tile which they uſe to lay at the 
caves of a houſe ; being the ful! breadth 
of a common tile, and but half a tile in 
length. See the article TILE. 

HEADFORD, a town of Galway, in 
Ireland, twelve miles north of the city 
of Galway, 

HEADON, or HEyYDON. See HEYDON, 

HEALFANG, or HALsFANG, See the 
article HALSFANG, 

HEALING, is uſed, by ſurgeons, for tho 
curing of wounds, ulcers, and other _ 
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Ge the articles WOUND, ULCER, To- 
MouR, Co. | 

Hal ind, in architecture, the covering a 
roof with lead, tiles, ſlate, or the like. 

HEALTH, is a right diſpoſition of the 
body, and of all its parts; conſiſting in 
2 due temperature, a right conformation, 
juſt connection, and ready and free ex- 
erciſe of the ſeveral vital functions. 
Health admits of latitude, as not being 
the ſame in all ſubjects, who may yet be 
ſaid to enjoy health. 

That part of medicine, which ſhews the 
means of preſerving health, 1s termed 
hygieine, See the article HYGIEINE. 
The Greeks and Romans deified health, 
repreſenting it under the figure of a 
woman, whom they ſappoſed to be the 
daughter of ZEſculapius. We find the 
name of the goddeſs Salus, or health, on 
many medals of the roman emperors, 
with different inſcriptions, as SALUS 
PUBLICA, SALUS REIPUBLICZ, SALUS 
AUGUSTI, Sc. 

HEAM, in beaſts, is the ſame with the 
ſecundines, or after-birth in women. 
The medicines proper to expel it, are 
thyme, winter- ſavoury, and penny-royal, 
boiled in white wine and given inwardly ; 
as alſo common hore-hound ſtewed in 
white wine. Dittany put up in form of 
a peſſary, drives out a dead foal, and 
brings away the ſecundines. Angelica 
produces the ſame effect; ſo does parſley- 
ſeed, alexanders, hops, fennel, ſavin, and 
bay - berries. 

HE AN, a town of Tonquin, in the farther 
India, ſituated on the river Domea, eighty 
miles north of the bay of Tonquin : eaſt 
long. 107®, north lat. 229. 

HEARING, auditus, the ſenſe whereby we 
perceive ſounds. See SOUND, 

The organ of hearing is the ear, and 
particularly the auditory nerve and mem- 
brane, See the article EAR, 

This membrane, in the various degrees 
of tenſion and relaxation, adapts itſelf 
to the ſeveral natures and ſtates of ſo- 
norous bodies; becoming tenſe for the 
reception of acute ſounds, and relaxed 


for the admiſſion of grave ſounds. In 


ſhort, it is rendered tenſe and relaxed in 
a thouſand different degrees, according 
to the various degrees of acutenels or 


2 in ſounds. 

ound, then, is in effect nothing but a 
certain modulation of the air, which 
being collected by the external ear, paſſes 
thro the meatus auditorius, and beats 
upon the membrane of the tympanum, 


5 
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which moves the bones in the tympanum 2 
theſe move the internal air, which final] 
communicates the motion to the auditory 
nerve, in the labyrinth and cochlea ; and 
according as the vibrations are quick or 
ſlow, the ſound is either acute or grave. 
The curious ſtructure of the labyrinth 
and cochlea, ſerves to make the weakeſt 
ſounds audible ; for the whole organ of 
hearing being included in a ſmall ſpace, 
the impreſhon would have been made 
only on a very ſmall part of it, had the 
auditory nerve run in a ſtraight line; and 
the ſtrength of the impreſſion being, 
ceteris paribus, always as the number 
of parts upon which the impreſſion is 
made, thoſe ſounds which are now low, 
could not have been heard at all, If, like 
the retina, the auditory nerve had been 
expanded into a large web, that had co- 
vered or lined ſome wide cavity, even in 
this cale the impreſſion of ſounds had 
been much weaker than they are now: 
for this large cavity would have given 
room for the ſounds to dilate, and ft 
ſounds grow weaker in proportion as they 
dilate : but in the prefent ſtructure of the 
labyrinth and cochlea, both theſe in- 
conveniencies are prevented; the canals 
of which, by their winding, contain 
large port ons of the auditory nerve; 
upon every point of which, the ſmalleſt 
ſound being once impreſt, becomes au- 
dible ; the ſounds are hindered from di- 
lating, by their narrowneſs ; and the im- 
reſſions that are made upon the nerves, 
4c the firſt dilatation, are ever the ſtrong- 
eſt. In like manner, the ſtrength of 
the impreſſion is increaſed in the narrow 
canals, by means of the elaſticity of the 
ſides of the bony-canal ; which receiv- 
ing the firſt and ſtrongeſt impulles of the 
air, reverberate them the more ſtrongly 
upon the auditory nerve. 
It deſerves obſervation, that though the 
air be the uſual matter of ſounds ; fo 
that if a bell be hung in vacuo,. it will 
not be heard at all; yet moſt other bodies, 
properly diſpoſed, will do its office, only 
ſome more faintly than others. Thus a 
ſound may be heard through water, or 
even through earth, of which there are 
various inſtances. 
As the ſight is aſſiſted by ſpeRacles, or 
other glaſſes, ſo the hearing is enlivened 
and rendered quick, by means of acou- 
{tic inſtruments ; which are of various 
figures, but tor the moſt part bear ſome 
reſemblance to a trumpet, diverging and 
growing wider towards the externat 
mouth, 
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mouth, marked BB, (plate CXXVII. 
fg. 3. n 2) the flender part A being 


introduced into the ear. But beſides 
this common kind, thoſe repreſented 
ibid. nꝰ 2 and 3, are highly commended ; 
but eſpecially the third one, which hy 
reaſon of its ſmallneſs, and form, being 
wreathed up like a ſpiral ſhell, may be lo 
concealed under - one's hair or wig, as 
ſcarce to be obſervable z whilſt the ſlender 
part A is introduced into the ear, and 
the cords BB tied round it. 

However, it is to be obſerved, that the 


fimple kind almoſt in the ſhape of a horn, 


(ibid. nd 1,) and made either of brals, 
flver, &c. is the beſt inſtrument hitherto 
invented for aſſiſting the hearing. 

See the articles 
Darxzss and Ear. 

Some recommend the following medi- 
cine for dulneſs of hearing: Take eſſence 
of amber, a dram ; caſtor and oil of 
chamemile, of each half a ſcruple ; and 
oil of amber, one drop: mix them all 
together, and three or four times a day 
Ant a piece of cotton, wetted in the 
mixture, into the ear. 

The drinking of mineral waters every 


fpring in a regular manner, is alſo re- 
commended as a prelervative from this 


diſorder. 
HEARSE, among 1 | 
the ſecond year of her age. See HINp. 
HEART, cor, in anatomy, a muſcular 
body, included in the pericardium, and 
fituated nearly in the middle of the breaſt, 
between the lobes of the lungs; bei 


nr 
the primary organ of the circulation of 


the „and conſequently of life. 

Its figure is nearly conic, the larger end 
being called its baſe, and the ſmaller end 
its apex. 
the upper part convex. Its ſituation is 
nearly tranſverſe, or horizontal; ſo that 
its baſe is in the right, and its apex, 
with the greateſt part of its bulk, is in 
the left ale of the thorax; and conſe- 
2 it is there that the pulſation is 
e 


The plane ſurſace of the heart lies on 


the dia z the convex one is turned 
upwards. The heart is connected, 1ſt, 
by the intervention of the pericardium 


with the mediaftinum, and with a large 


part of the middle of the diaphragm: 
this is contrived by nature, to prevent its 
being diſplaced, inverted, or turned too 
parry A about, in conſequence of the va- 
rious motions of the body. 2. Its baſe 


is connected to its common yellels ; but 
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the heart are ſmall, and ariſe from the 


There are alſo two cavities in the heart, 


ſmen, 'a hind of Jeft ventricle is much ſtronger and thicker 


auricle, and extrudes it very forcibly 
into the aorta. The right ventricle is in 


Its lower part is plane, and 
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its apex is free, and is received 
kind of cavity in the left lobe 
lungs. 8 

The length of the human heart ig about 
ſx fingers breadth: its breadth at the 
baſe, is about five fingers; ard its ci. 
cumſerence about thirteen. It is both 
externally and internally, ſvrrounded 
with a ſmooth membrane. There is 3 
quantity of fat about it, which covery 
its baſe and its apex, and ſerves for lu. 
bricating it, and for facilitating its mo. 


into t 
of the 


tions. Its blood-veſſels are of two Kinde, 


common and proper; its common or pe- 
culiar veſſels being the coronary arteries 
and veins. 

The common ve Tels of the heart are two 
veins, called the vena cava, and the ye 
pulmonalis ; and two arteries, the pul. 
monary one and aorta, The nerves of 


par vagum and intercoſtals. The auricle 
are two. See VEIN, ARTERY, Ec. 


called its ventricles : of theſe the right 
is thinner and weaker in its circum- 
ference, but uſually much more capa. 
cious than the left: it receives the 
blood from the vena cava, and the right 
auricle, and deliver it into the pulminary 
artery, to be carried to the lungs. The 


in its ſides ; but it is narrower and ſmall- 
er than the right: it receives the blood 
from the pulmonary vein, and tlie left 


the anterior part of the thorax ; the 1c 
in the hinder part: fo that they might 
be called the anterior and poſterior ven- 
tricles, much more properly than the 
right and left. See CrRCULATION. 

There are in the ſides of both the ven- 
tricles of the heart, and of both its au- 
ricles, ſeveral column carne, or la- 
certuli, with furrows between them, ſcem- 
ing fo many ſmall and diſtin muſcles; 


and from the concourle af the tendinous 


fibres of thefe in the heart, there ate 
formed peculiar membranes ſituated at 
the orifices of the auricles of the heart : 


and there are alſo other columns of this 


kind, which run tranſverſely from one 
ſide of the ventricles to the other: tbeſe 
ſerve partly to aſſiſt the contraRion of the 
heart in its fyſtole, and partly to prevent 
its too great dilatation in its diaſtole. See 


the article SYSTOLE and D1ASTOLE. 


The valvulz of the heart are of three 


kinds. 1. The tricuſpidales ; theſe art 
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three in number, and are ſituated at the 
ingreſs of the yena cava in the right 
ventricle. 2. The mitrales : theſe are 
two, and are ſituated in the left ventricle 
at the ingreſs of the pulmonary vein: 
theſe ſerve to hinder the ingreſs of the 
blood from the heart into the veins again, 
while they are conſtricted. 3. The ſe- 
milunar ones : theſe are three, and are 
ſituated at the origin of the aorta and 
ulmonary artery, and ſerve to prevent 
the reflux of the blood from them into 
the heart: theſe, for the fake of ſtrength, 
are furniſhed with a number of fleſhy 
fibres and ſpheroide corpuſcles, 
The orifices of the veins of Thebeſius 
andVerheyen, in the hollows of the heart, 
are for carrying back the blood from the 
ſubſtance of the heart to its cavities. 
The fibres of the heart are of a muſcu- 
lar ſubſtance, and of a moſt amazing fa- 
bric. They are of two kinds, 1. Straight 
ones in the left ventricle; and, 2. Spiral 
ones, common to both ventricles, and of 
two orders. The exterior ones run to 
the left, from the baſe of the heart: the 
interior ones run to the right, and inter- 
ſect the others; and, when they act, 
they cloſely conſtringe the cavities of the 
heart, and drive out the blood from them. 
According to this fabric, the heart may 
be reſolved into two mulcles, each of 
which conſtitutes one of its ventricles. 
The uſe of the heart, is for the circu- 
lation of the blood. It receives the blood 
from the veins, running from all parts of 
the body; and propels it again, by its 
own motion, to all thoſe parts, through 
the arteries. On this depend life itſelf, 
the preſervation of the frame, and the mo- 
tions and actions of all its parts. See the 
article CIRCULATION of the Blood. 
This motion of the heart is wonderful: 
it continues to the utmoſt period of life, 
day and night, without a ſingle moment's 
interruption or intermiſſion; and is per- 
formed more than an hundred thoutand 
times every day. Here is, indeed, ſome · 
thing like what the mechaniſts want, un- 
der the name of a perpetual motion; and 
the ſtupendous wiſdom of the creator is, 
in nothing, expreſſed more glori . 
But that 
an idea as poſſible of this primary organ of 
life, we ſhall lay before him 22 1a 
of it. That exhibited in plate CXXVIII, 
n* 1, repreſents the human heart ſeen 
in its convex part, and in its natural 


c where B marks the branches 


the coronary vein ; C, the coronary 
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e reader may have as diſtinct 
being 
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artery; D, the right auricle; E, branch- 
es of veins going from the right auricle; 
G, the trunk of the aorta; H, the trunk 
of the pulmonary artery; I, the aſcend- 
ing trunk of the vena cava; K, the de- 
ſcending trunk of the vena cava; L, Ly 
Sc. branches of the aorta, riſing up- 
wards ; M, one of the branches of the 
pulmonary artery; N, N, Sc. branches 
of the pulmonary vein. No 2. ibid. re- 
preſents the heart opened, to ſhew the 
ſtructure and form of its ventricles ; 
where A expreſſes the muſcular. ſeptum, 
or partition, which divides the ventricles 3 


B, the right ventricle opening into the 


right auricle, and into the trunk of the 
pulmonary artery ; C, the left ventricle, 
opening into the left auricle, and into 
the great trunk of the aorta. No 3 and 
n 4, ibid. repreſent the heart in dif- 
ferent poſitions; where A marks the 
aſcending trunk of the vena cava; B the 
trunk of the aorta, C branches of the 
pulmonary vein, D the deſcending trunk 
of the vena cava, and E part of the right 
auricle, cut away, to ſhew the different 
arrangement of the internal fibres and 
venous duets. 


Force of the HEART. Several ingenious 


perſons have, from time to time, attempt- 
ed to make eſtimates of the farce of the 
blood in the heart and arteries ; who 
have as widely diftered from each other, 
as they have from the truth, for want of 
a ſufficient number of data to argue 
from. This ſet the truly ingenious Dr. 
Hales upon making proper experiments, 
in order to aſcertain the force of the 
blood in the veins and arteries of ſeveral 
animals. 

It, according to Dr. Keil's eſtimate, the 
left veritricle of a man's heart throw out 


in each ſyſtole an ounce, or 1. 638 cubic 


inch of blood, and the area of the orifice 
of the aorta be = 0.4487 ;; then divid- 
ing the former by this, the quotient 3.9 
is the length of the cylinder of blood, 
which is formed in paſſing thro'|the aorta 


in each ſyſtole of the -ventriclej; and in 


the ſeventy-five pulſes of a minute, 2 
cylinder of 292.5 inches in length will 
paſs: this is at the rate of 24 feet in 
an hour. But the ſyſtole of 
performed in one i 
time, the velocity of the- 
inſtant will be. thrice” ds] 


the rate of 4386 feet n M hour, or 73 
feet in a minute. gd the ventricle 
throws out one ounce my pulſe; then 
in the 
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the ys. of blood will he equal to 
4-4 


110z. and in thirty-four minutes 
2 quantity equal to a middle-ſized man, 
wiz. 158 15. will paſs through the heart. 
But if, with Dr. Harvey, and Dr. Lower, 
we ſuppoſe two ounces of blood, that is, 
3.276 cubic inches to be thrown out at 
each ſyſtole of the ventricle, then the 
velocity of the blood in entering the 
orifice of the aorta, will be double the 
former, viz. at the rate of 146 feet in a 


minute, and a quantity of blood equal 


to the weight of a man's body will pals 
in half the time, viz. 17 minutes. 

Tf we ſuppoſe, what is probable, that 
the blood would riſe 7 +4 feet high in a 
tube fixed to the carotide artery of a man, 
and that the inward area of the left ven- 
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ſquare inches ; theſe multiplied into 4 » 
feet give 1350 cubic inches of blog. 
which preſſes on that ventricle, when 
firſt it begins to contract, a weight equal 
to 51.5 pounds, : 

What the doctor thus calculates, ſcom 
ſuppoſition, with regard to mankind, he 
actually experimented upon horſes, * 
fallow does, &c. by fixing tubes, in cli. 
fices opened in their veins and arterie; - 
by obſerving the ſeveral heights, to 
which the blood roſe in theſe tubes, as 
they lay on the ground; and by meaſur- 
ing the capacities of the ventricles of the 
heart, and orifices of the arteries. And 
that the reader may the more readily 
compare the ſaid eſtimates together, be 
has given a table of them, ranged in the 


tricle of his heart, is equal to fifteen following order. 
TD ve '0 5 
5 5 < 
32 OY Ws. The { i 
89 2 "I OR. . e ſeveral animals. 
P 28 
1* S 09 Pounds. . 
ww ia 
3% © 9» El Ounces. Weight of each. 
If aus 2. © * I & Height of the blood in 
| ny Inches. | the tube from the ju- 
| 2 © 1 gular vein. 
+» & þ & 7 : : 
B r oy | Feet. Height of the blood in 
| 2 ® Inches. | tubes fixed to arteries. 
Y OO -— -= Sg = — — 3 . 0 
jo > 3 bo by 0 & > Cubic [Capacity of the left 
8 inches. ventricle of the heart. 
tan e N -Ax © 
3223 34 22 + Square Area of the orifice of 
{= con & GA © a E inches. the aorta. 
— wi hf ws — — 
© 2 Feet and in- R 
8882 > 88 = ed} Velocity of the blood 
| © mn So 6 % minute. in the aorta, mY 
= — 
E > 2 A > ' Quantities of blood e- 
22 © on Minutes. | qual to the wt. of the 
animal in what time. 
jo vw + > wow © + N * 
E — 2 8 25 A 8 2 Pounds. How much in a minut 
GI 
1 * Ke Fl Weight of the blood 
* 2 £4 7 ba Pounds. | ſuſtained by the left 
= D to ventricle contracting. 
A 4 22.0 21 Ns of pulſes in a minute 
0 o 0 oO © 0 f — | 
| 8 5 - 2 8243 | Square Area of tranſv. ſection 
S288. SX . inches. of deſcending aorta. 
1000 030 my . . 
- 89 „ - . 0 1. * 
2838 00%, s 8 [Area of th 
2 8 5 5 92 38 rea 0 e tranſyerſ 
e e pho mes i | Yon of alcending 
$0009 2 - aorta, ' 
2 
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Dr. Jurin likewiſe deduces the force of 
the heart from the laws of hydraulics, 
in the following manner. He ſuppoſes 
þ=to the weight of the left ventricle, 
gr a quantity of blood equal to the ſame 
weight; S = the internal ſurface of the 
ſame ;.1 = the mean length of the fila- 
ments of blood iſſuing from the ſame ; 
5 = the ſection of the aorta; q g the 
quantity of blood contained in the left 
ventricle; t the. time in which the 
blood would be expelled from the heart, 
taking away the reliftance of the arteries, 
and of the blood going before; vr the 
variable velocity with which the blood 
ifſuing from the heart would flow thro” 
the aorta, abſtracting from the reſiſtance; 
x = the variable length of the aorta, de- 


ſeribed by the blood guſhing from the 
heart ; & = the time in which the length 
x is deſcribed. Hence the mean variable 
2 the blood contiguous to the 


ventricle, or the mean velocity of the 
_ ar - Af — 
ventricle itſelf, is ; the motion of 
8 
the ventricle =þX=—; the motion of 


the iſſuing of the blood = rox K; 
the ſum of theſe, or the power of the 


ventricle = 5 92+ 1+ x But it is 


v=T. Whence by Newton's inverſe 


Z 
method of fluxions, the power . of the 
nA T. 
| K. 
Now, fince & = ?, it will be 5x 29. 
Hence the power of the ventricle = 


ventricle will be found 


274 7 +1. In the fame manner the | 
os bd. i. 


power of the ri 8 ht ventricle will be found 


LLL 4x, Here the fame things 
eee | 


are ſignified by the greek letters in the 


right ventricle, as by the italic letters in 
the leſt. Hence the whole power of the 


F. I. 


If we ſuppoſe p = 8 ounces avoirdupois 


= 13.128 cubic inches; 4 6. 5643 
8 10 ſquare inches; Z=10;1=2 


inches; A1; 9 = buntes avoirdupois 
=. 282 cubic inches; 5== g. 418 f fquare 
inches; ' + = 0.5333 t =o. 1 The 
power of. the ventricles will be eg to 
7-ths motion of the underwritten weights, 


that is, 

Of the leſt ventricle M4 
Of the right ventricle 6 3 
Of the whole heart 15 4 


Of which weights the velocity will. be 
ſuch, as that a line of an inch long 
might be deſcribed by the ſame in a ſecond. 
Weight, &c. of the HearTs of children, 
compared with thoſe of grown perlcns. 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon has made ſeveral 
uſeful obſervations on this ſubject, which 
are as follow. * 
1. The weight of the heart with reſpect 
to the weight of the body, is greater in 
children than in grown perſons, in pro- 
portion of 3 to 2. Hence the weight of 
the heart, with reſpe& to the weight of 
the body, leſſens continually from the 
birth, till the bodies come to their 1ull 
growth. f fo boar 
2. The quantity of blood which: flows 
through the heart or lungs in a given 
time, in proportion to the weight of the 
heart, or quantity of blood contained 
in the body, which quantity of blood is 
proportional to the weight of the heart, 
is greater in children than in grown 
8 in the proportion of 20 to-7 ; 
which is the proportion of their ꝓulſes in 
a minute. Hence, the quantity of hlood 
that flows through the heart or * in 
a given time, in proportion to the whole 
quantity of blood contained in the body, 
leſſeus continually from the birth, till 
bodies arrive at their full growth. 
3. The velogity of the blood with re- 
ſpeR, to its quantity, which quantity is 
as the weight of the heart, is much 
greater in children, than in grown per- 
ſons, in the proportion of 80 to 7. Hence, 
tho" the blood of children moves flower 
than the blood of grown people ; yet for 
its quantity, it moves much quicker, 
and paſſes, much aftner thro* the lungs. 
On which account the blood of children, 
notwithſtanding- the ſlowneſs of, its mo- 
tion, may by paſſing oftner through the 
jungs, and. thereby receiving more of the 
— of the air, in proportion, to. ats 
quantity, be more fluid, and of a bright- 
er colour, than the bloed of grown 
perſons. . Ee: * 

. The quantity of blood that flaws 
as the heart or lungs in A. piyen 
time, in proportion to tlie weight of the 
body, is greater in children "tan; in 
grawn bodies, in the proportigt! of 
30 td 7, Hence, though. the velocity 
of: the blood is lels in children chan 
in grown bodies, yet its motion with" 
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main ſpring of their actions. 
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In that form in the 


it. Heat, ſays Mr. Locke, is no more 


is in the needle that pricks it. 


7 
o 


* 
— 


- 
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tion; and in t 

© | Idea or diſpoſition of the ſoul. 

Heat in the hot body, according to 
*$ Graveſande, is an agitation of the 
| wig of the body, made by means of the 
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- reſpe& to the weight of the body is 


greater. 
» The velocity of the blood with re- 


to the length of body, is greater 


in children than in grown bodies, in 


the proportion of 20 to 7, which is the 
roportion of their pulſes in a minute. 
nce the velocity of the blood and 
number of pulſes in a minute, with re- 
ſpect to the length of the body, leſſen 
continually in growing perſons, till they 
arrive at their full growth. 


HEAT, in phyſiology, one of the ſecon- 


dary qualities of bodies, produced by fire, 
and oppoſed to cold. See Col v. 


Under the article fire, we conſidered the 


ſun as the principal ſource of heat upon 
the earth's (ſurface, and the confines of 


the earth and atmoſphere : without this, 


all the bodies upon our globe would 
doubtleſs grow rigid, lifeleſs, and fixed. 
It is this that ſtirs within them, as the 

Hence 
vegetation and animalization are evi- 

_ dently promoted; and hence the ocean 
and the atmoſphere continue in a fluid 
ſtate, See VEGETATION, 


Heat in us is properly a ſenſation, excited 


by the action of fire ; or it is the effect of 
fire on our organs of fetling. See FIRE. 
- Hence it follows, that what we call heat 
is a particular idea or modification of our 
"own mind, and not any thing exiſting 
body that occaſions 
in the flre that burns the finger, than pain 
In effect, 
heat in the body that gives it, is only mo- 
4 25 . 
e mind, only a particular 


e contained in it: by ſach an agitation 


A motion is produced in our bodies, which 
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tion, only heat. 


© "excites the idea of heat in our mind; fo 


7 


that heat in reſpect of us is nothing but 


that idea, and in the hot body gens | 
the 


but motion. If ſuch motion e 
fire in right lines, it gives us the idea of 
light ; if, in a various and irregular mo- 
See LICHT. 

Heat, with reſpect to our ſenſations, or 


„„ 


the effe& produced on us by a hot body, 

' i$;eſtinitited by its relation to the organ 

. of fealing,; no object appearing to be 
$ 


hot, unleſs its heat exceed that of our 
body. Whence the ſame thing to dif- 


2 ferent perſons; ** different times, to 


apptar both hes 


„ 


the ſame perſon, 
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- wheel of ſixty teeth, marked 
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and cold. The degree of heat is meaſured 
by the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit in 
the thermometer. See THERMOMET3; 
Under the article fire, we conſidered. 
among the ſeveral other properties of 
heat, its quality of expanding ang 
dilating bodies. It is found to expand 
metals conſiderably, as appears from an 
experiment of Muſchenbroek ; the effecds 
of which experiment are digeſted in a 
table, which having the degrees of ex- 
panſion marked in equal parts to the 
dds part of an inch, we have given 
under the article EXPANSION, 
The ingenious Muſchenbroek contrived a 
machine for meaſuring the leaſt alteration 
of dimenſions in metals by heat, the de 
ſcription of which is this: plate CXXV1, 
n? 1, repreſents the whole machine with 
all its _=_ together, as it is uſed. At 
one end of this is a braſs machine, LE, 
Sc. which for the better ſhewing its part 
is delineated, (ibid. n* 2.) as ſeen from 
another fide. D is a circular plate 27, 
inches diameter, the circumference « 
which is divided into degrees: this plate 
ſtands upon four pillars EE EE, which 
join. it to the lower braſs plate ; and be. 
tween the two plates, there is a per. 
ndicular eel-arbor or axis F, which 
as on its lower part a pinion of fix 
leaves or teeth, and on its per end a 
| there is 
alſo another axis IH, ſupported by 2 
cock H, which comes down from the 
upper plate; eng to turn the index IK. 
and having at its lower end a pinion of 
ſix leaves to take the teeth of the wheel 


G, by one turn of which wheel the in- 


dex is carried round all the diviſions : 
L is a rack, or ſtraight piece of meta] 
with teeth, which take the leaves of the 
inion F, while it flides along under 
two ſmall cocks PP; being preſſed to 
Wards the pinion F by means of two 
ſcrews, M, M; or drawn from it as there 
is occaſion : there are twenty-five recth 
in each inch of this piece; and as it 
moves foreward and backward, the pi- 
nion F is carried round, and conſequent- 
ly the wheel G, which carries round the 
inion H, together with the index IK. 
et us fuppole the rack to have run the 

| of an inch, then F and G wil 

have turned round 44 times; and con- 
ſequently, the pinior. H will have gone 
round 10 * 44,414 time, becaule H 
turns round ten times for G once: ſo 


that the index IK will have moved 


round 
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round 417 times, or 12500 degrees ; 
therefore, when the index goes but from 
- one degree to another, the rack L moves 


but the 12500th part of an inch; and 


as the motion of the index over half a 
degree is very ſenfible, we may perceive 
when the rack has moved 225, part of 
an inch. . 

No 3, ibid. repreſents a ſquare bar of 
metal, upon which the experiment is 
made, 5 Fo; inches long, and g of an 
inch thick. Its end O has a ſmall tail, 
that it may communicate no heat to the 
iron plate A, into which it is received at 
B (ibid. no 1.) and fixed by a ſcrew C. 
Its other end N has a hole in it, thro” 
which goes the ſcrew Q, that makes it 
faſt to the rack L. 

The bar being .thus fixed, cannot. be- 
come longer without puſhing forward 
the rack L, and thereby moving round 
the index IK, by means of the wheel 


and pinions F, G, H; ſo likewiſe when 


it grows ſhorter, they mult move the con- 
trary way. 

Now in order to apply the heat of burn- 
ing ſpirits, there is a box, R, made of 
braſs (ibid. no 4). 34 inches long, » 2. 
inch wide, and g inch deep; which is 
covered at top with a piece of ſtone, 8, 
repreſented inn? g. with the under-fide 
uppermoſt, the uſe of which is, to prevent 
the ſpirits from taking fire. It has a long 
hole cut thro' the middle, into which 1s 
|-t.a braſs plate T, (ibid. no .) with 


five ſmall equidiſtant holes, to tranſmit ſo 


many wicks of fine cotton; which be- 
ing lighted, one or more at a time, 
cauſe the bar to expand, and the degree 
whereof is ſhewn by the index. 

N* 6. repreſents the lower frame with 
Dr. Deſaguliers's alterations, where B N 
is the round rod of metal to be. tried with 
the ſteel-plate made faſt at N by the pin 
Q. This plate, the natural ſituation of 
which is Ni, is here kept ſtraight in the 
poſition NL, by means of the ſpring 
8 Lz; and is di by the groves of the 
pullies PP, ſo that its upper · ſide preſſes 
on the roller H. The dotted circles 
mg g, repreſents the wheel above on the 
axis of H; and gig, the watch-chain, 
carrying round the laſt roller i, an index 
nik, as in n 1. 6 

It has been juſtly obſerved by ſome of 
our modern philoſophers, that actual or 
abſolute heat, is to ſenſible or relative 
heat, the ſame as motion is to velocity: 


tor abſolute heat is nothing but the whole 
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motion of all the parts of the ignited 3 
and ſenſible, or relative heat, reſpetts 
only the comparative velocity of the 
parts. Thus, equal bulks of mercury 
and water ſet in a ſand-heat, where the 
heat of the fire may be uniformly com- 
municated to both, will acquire in equal 
times equal degrees of abſolute heat: but 
the relative heat of the water, or that 
which 1s ſenfible to the finger will be 
near 14 times as great as that of the 
mercury, becauſe the water, having 14 
times a leſs quantity of matter, will ad- 
mit of velocity ſo much in proportion 
greater, 

Again, if mercury and water have the 
fame relative or ſenſible heat, that is, if 
both are heated in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe an equal aſcent in the thermometer, 
then a quantity of mercury will heat 14 
times as much water as the ſame quan- 
tity of water will do; or it will make 


the ſame quantity of cold water 14 times 


hotter than the ſame quantity of hot 
water can. All which is eaſy to be 
ſhewn by experiment, and abundantly 
proves, that heat and fire are wholly 
owing to the velocity of the parts of the 
heated or ardent body : on which theory 
the various phznomena of heat, cold, 
fre, burning; &c. ate rationally account- 
ed for, For firſt we are to confider, that 
cold and heat are only comparative terms, 
or that the ſame thing may either be too 
hot, or too cold, according to the re- 
lative idea or ſtandard-degree. Thus 
ice or ſnow, is ſaid to be cold with re- 
ſpe& to the finger, but ice or ſnow is 
warm if compared to a freezipg mixture, 
ſo that if (as we commonly do) we make 
the hand or any part of the body the 
ſtandard of heat and cold, or the term 
of compariſon, then it is evident, x. If 
the == of any body. applied to the 
hand have the ſame velocity as the parts 
of the hand, ſuch a body we naturally 
pronounce is neither hot nor cold. 2. If 
the particles of the body have a greater 
velocity than thoſe of the hand, we pro- 
nounce it warm, if the exceſs be ſmall z 
but hot, if it be great. 4. If the velocity 
of the parts of the body applied be 'lefs 
than that in the hand, the ſenſation then 
is what we call cold, which alſo may de 
in various degrees. 4. Hence it _ 
there can be no ſuch thing as abſolute 


cold, but where the particles of matter 
are abſolutely quieſcent, or at reſt. «5, 
Hence alſo, there can be no ſuch thing 
as abſolute heat, becauſe no degree ot 
yelocity 
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; Feldcity'can be aſſigned but a greater is 
- full aſſignable, till we come to infinity ; 
where we are quite Joſt, as having no 
idea of infinite velocity or hett. 
From this theory of heat and cold, we 
- -may- conclude, that there is no body in 
natute whole parts are not in metion, in 
- lome degree, tince we have yet bcen able 
to diſcover no ultimate degree or limit of 
cold; and if any ſuch ching were to be 
found in nature, it is likely that it would 
be as impoſſible to bear or endure the 
teſt, as any extreme degree of heat; both 
heat and cold naturally tending to de- 
ſtroy the animated part, or tett,. in the 
extreme degrees: cold, by deſtroying the 
vital metion, and fixing the part rigid 
and inflexible ; but heat, by putting the 
Parts into too great an agitation, cauſing 
a, greater velocity of the fluids and diſſi- 
pation, and a force of tenſion in the 
ſolids, beyond what the natural fate of 
the body can bear; and therefore it will 
+ Inqyitably deſtroy it. 
Rings, degrees, | direftious, &e. of HEAT, 
in chemiſtry, Sc. See the article FiRE. 
HEAT, in geography. The earth being 
- Jaxther removed from the fun in ſum- 
mer than in winter, as was ſhewn under 
the article EARTH, it may be aſked, how 
it comes to pals, that fmce the fun is the 
ſountain of heat as well as light, our 
winters are much colder than our ſum- 
mers. In anſwer to this, it is to be con- 
ſidexed that the rays of the fun fall with 


9 w 


much Jels obliquity-upon the ſurface of 


the earth, on our fide of the equator in 
„ the ſummer, than in the winter; and 


therefore they not only act more forcibly 


„upon it, but a greater quantity of them 

ö fall upon a given place. For it is ſhewn 
iN in mechanics, that a moving hody, ſtrik- 
7 1vg_ perpendicularly: on another, acts on 
| it. with all its force, and that a body ſtrik- 
agg, obliguely, acts with the lels force, 


"hy dicular, Now fire, moving in right lines, 
| muſt obſerye the tame mechanical law as 
ther bodies ; and conſequently its action 
| muſt be mealuicd by the angle of inci- 


15 almoſt infinite, 10 6. nothing 2 hence 
the ſun radiating on the earth in the morn- 


ak its Meridian height, than in the ſym- 
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the more. it deviates. from the perpen- 


ing ſcarce produces. any warmth at;all. 
Again, in the winter, beſides that the 
ſun is much lower in the heaven when 
: helps to chill the air by the winds which 
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mer, it's rays paſs through a longer 
portion of the earth's atmolphere, * 


which great part are intercepted, and 


| fame by various retractions aud reflect. 


ons, turned another way, Sce the ar. 
ticle ATMOSPHERK. 


And laſtly, in ſummer, the ſun continue: 


with us fixteen hours, and is abſent but 


eight, whereas in winter it is with us but 


eight hoWrs, and is abſent ſixteen, all 
which things conſpire to make a con. 
ſiderable alteration with reſpe& to heat 


and cold, 
If this be fo, why is not the weather 


hotter, when the ſun is in the tropic of 


cancer, its rays then falling with the 
leaſt obliquity, and paſſing the ſhartes 
way through the atmolphere, and the 


days being then at the longeſt, than iti; 
about à month afterwards, when the 
ſun is in the next fign ? In anſwer to 
this, it is to be remembered that bodies 
are not always the hotteſt at that very 
inſtant the greateſt degree of heat is ap- 
plied to them : they require time to heat, 
as well as to cool; it is the length ef 
time therefore that the heat is applied to 


' them, as well as the degree of it, that 


determines the quantity of heat commr- 
nicated to them. For the like reaſon we 


find it warmer about two o'clock in the 


afternoon, than at twelve, when the ſun 
is in its meridian altitude, and its rays 
fall thickeſt and molt forcibly upon the 
earth. | 

The diverſity of the heat 'of climates and 


ſeaſons ariſing chiefly from the different 
angles under which the ſun's rays ſtrike 
upon the ſurface of the earth, Dr. Halley 


gives a mathematical computation of the 
effect of the ſun under the different ſea- 
ſons and climates, going upon the me- 
chanical principle already laid down : 
whence the vertical ray which 1s of the 


greateſt heat being put for radius, the 


torce of the fun on the horizontal ſur- 
face of the earth will be to that as the 
fine of the ſun's altitude at any Sthel 


time: but how ſtrictly juſt this calcula- 
tion may be, for reaſons already aſſign- 
| -: dence ; and hence fire ſtriking on any -+ 
| ohſtaęle in a direction parallel thercto, - 
has no ſenſible effect, by reaſon the ratio 


ed, and from the follou ing conſiderations, 
we wholly leave to the ſagacity of out 


\ readers to determine. Let it be con- 
ſiclered, that the different degrees of heat 


and cold in different places depend in a 


very great meaſure upon the accidents of 


ſituation, with regard to mountains and 
vallies, and the foil. The firſt greatly 
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"come over them, and which blow in eddies 
thro! the levels beyond; and mountains, 
ſometimes turning a concave ide to the 
ſun, have the effects of a burning mirror 
upon the fuhje&t plain; and the like 
efeſts is ſometimes had from the con- 
vex parts of clouds, either by refraction 
or reflection. As to ſoils, a ftony, 
ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, re- 
flects moſt of the ſun's rays into the air 
again, an} retains but few, by which 
means a conſiderable acceſſion of heat is 
derived to the air ; as, on the contrary, 
black; looſe ſoils abſorb moſt of the rays, 
and return few into the air, o that the 
ground is much the hotter, : 
'The following table of the heat of dif- 
ferent climates is computed for every tenth 
degree of latitude, to the equinoctial and 
tropical ſun ; by which an eftimate may 
be made of the intermediate degrees. 
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Lat. ] Sun in | Sun in | Son 
VP LL S Vp 

0 | 20000 | 138341 | 18341 
10 |-19696 |} 20290 | 15854 
20.| 18797 | 24737 | 13166 
30 | 17321 | 22651 | 10124 
40 15121 23048 | 6944 

— i2855 | 22991 | 3798 
60 10000 | 22773 1075 
701], 684023543 000 
80 | 3473] 24673 009 

2 cope | agoss I. cog 


Hence are deducible the following corol- 
laries. 1. That the equinoctial heat, 
when the ſun becomes vertical, is as twice 
the ſquare of the radius, which may be 
propofed as a ſtandard to compare with 
in all, other caſes. 2. That under the 
equinoctial, the heat is as the fine of the 
lun's declination. 3. That in the frigid 
zones, where the ſun ſets not, the heat is 


as the circumference of a circle into the 


line of the altitude at 6 ; and conſequent - 
ly that in the fame latitude theſe aggre- 

tes of warmth are as th@line of the 

n's declination ; and at the ſame decli- 
nation of the fun, they are as the ſines of 
the latitudes into the ſigns of the declina- 
tion. 4. That the equinoctial day's heat 
is every Where as the coſine of the lati- 
tude, 5. In all places where the fun 
ſets, the difference between the ſummer 
and winter-heats, when the declinations 
are contrary, is equal to a circle into the 
line of the altitude at 6 in the ſummer 
parallel; and conſequently theſe differ- 
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ences are as the fine of the latitude into 
or multiplied by the fines of declination, 
6. From the foregoing table, it appears 
that the tropical ſun under the equinoc- 
tial, has of all others the leaſt force. Un- 
der the pole, it is greater than any other 
day's heat whatever ; being to that of the 
equinoctial as 5 to 4, 

From the table and theſe corollaries, a 
general idea may be conceived of the 
tum of all the actions of the fun in the 
whole year ; and thus that part of heat 
which ariſeth ſimply from the preſence of 
the ſun, may be brought to a geometrical 
certainty. The heat of the tan for any 
{mall portion of time is always as a rect- 
angle contained under the fine of the 
angle of incidence of the rays producing 
heat at that time. 

Heat is uſually divided by the ſchool 
philoſophers into actual and potential; 
the former of which is that hitherto 
treated of, and the latter that which 
we find in pepper, wine, and certain 
chemical preparations, as of oil of tur- 
pentine, brandy, quick-lime, Cc. 

The peripatetics account for the heat of 
quick-lime from an antiperiſtaſis. The 
epicureans, and other corpuſcularian:, 
attribute even potential heat to atoms, or 
particles of fire detained and locked up 
in the pores of theſe bodies, and remain - 
ing at reſt therein, which being excited 
to action again by the heat and moiſture 
of the mouth, or by the effuſion of cold 
water, or the like cauſe, then break 
their incloſures, and diſcover what they 
ure. 6 

In the memoirs of the. french academy, 
for the year 1713, the reader may find 
this doctrine well illuſtrated by M. Le- 
metry, the younger, in the inſtances of 
quick - lime, regulus of antimony, tin, 
Sc. which account Mr. Boyle endea- 
vours to ſet aſide, and ſubſlitute a me- 
chanical property, w1z. a peculiar texture 
of parts in theſe caſes in lieu of fire. See 
Boyle's Mechanical Origin of Heat and 
Cold. ms 


IIR ar, in the animal ceconomy; known by 


the ſevetal names of natural heat, vital 
heat, innate heat, and animal heat, is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be that generated 
by the attrition of the parts of the blood, 
occaſioned by its circulatory motion, 
eſpecially in the arteries. Uno. 
To what organs, or operations, the heat 
of the human body, and other animal 
bodies, is owing, is hitherto extremely 
doubtful, The opinions that at preſent 
prevail 
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ies is ng to the attrition betwixt 
the arteries and the blood. 2. That the 


lungs are the fountain of this heat. 


3. That the attrition of the parts of tlie 
ſolids on one another produce it. 4. 
That it is owing to the mechanical at- 
trition of the particles of our fluids. To 
which opinions Dr. Stevenſon of Edin- 
burgh, adds a 5, vis. That whole 
proceſs by which our aliment and juices 
are conſtantly undergoing ſome alter- 
ation. 


The reaſonings in favour of theſe ſeveral 


opinions may be ſeen at large, as laid 
down by the above-mentioned author in 
an eſſay on the cauſe of animal heat, in 
the Medical Eſſays, vol. vi. The chief 
arguments in favour of the firſt opinion, 
are, that if an artery is tied, or cut, the 
part to which it goes, turns cold; and on 
the ceaſing of the pulſation of the ar- 
teries, cold and death follow. An in- 
creaſe of heat attends a briſk circulation, 


and a languid circulation is accompanied 


with a ſmall heat. One who burns in a 


fever, or is hot with exerciſe, has a full 


and frequent pulſe, In cold faintings, 
chloroſis, &c. the pulſe is ſmall and 
flow. To theſe they add, that the ther- 
mometer ſhews the arterial blood to be a 
little hotter than that of the veins. 
This is accounted for from the conical 
figure of the arteries, from their fluxes 
and branches into exquiſitely ſmall ca- 
illaries ; whence the reſiſtance, and con- 
ſequently the attrition muſt be great, 
from the number, ſtrength, and elaſticity 
of their coats; from the propelling pow- 
er of the heart, and their ſtrong reſiſt- 
ance, From all theſe it is inferred, that 
the particles of blood perpetually get- 
ing new motions, directions, and ro- 
tations, are attenuated, condenſed, have 
their angles grinded off, and are made 
homogeneous : hence, it is ſaid, follows 
the fluidity, red colour, and heat of the 
maſs, which is here 
articles ARTERY, 
TION, and BLooOD. 
'The ſecond opinion is, that the lungs 
are the fountain of heat in the human 
body. All that has been ſaid for the 
blood's being heated in the arteries, is 
advanced to prove this hypotheſis, with 
confiderable additions, ur. that in the 
lungs the blood veſſels every where at- 
— divide, and ſubdivide, along with 
the ramifications of the wind- pipe, and 
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as theſe are tually chanęir : 
ſituation and — , — — 
. » Or 
ſhorter, making more acute, or more 
obtuſe angles, ſo muſt the concomitant 
blood - veſſels every moment make nen 
angles, and give the blood new direg;.. 
ons ; that at laſt it enters into an exqu;. 
ſitely fine net-work, ſpreads every where 
on the vaſtly thin air · veſicles, where 
theſe air-bladders are perpetually chang. 
ing their angles, points of contact, their 
form, volume, interſtices, and ſo forth, 
From theſe and the elaſticity of the aj; 
and weight of the atmoſphere, the blood 
is ſaid to be churned, preſſed backward 
and forward, broken and kneaded to. 
gether, diſſolved and condenſed, made 
red and hot in reſpiration. 
The third opinion is, that the cauſe ct 
the animal heat is owing to the action of 
the ſolid parts upon ene another, The 
reaſon in ſupport of this opinion, is, that 
the heart and arteries move moſt ; thence 
that it is natural to think, that the heat 
ſhould be owing to this motion. 
The fourth opinion is, the mechanical 
attrition 'of the particles of the fluids 
upon one another. Dr. Stevenſon ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe who ſupport this hy. 
potheſis, muſt not only ſuppoſe that me. 
chanical attrition begets heat, but be- 
gets itſelf without diminution ; that 
they muſt not only ſhew what ſets this 
attrition agoing, but what maintains 
it becauſe all mechanical force per- 
petually decreaſes in a reſiſting me- 
dium; in ſhort, that they muſt ſhey 
the . poſſibility of a perpetuum mobile, 
the impoſſibility of which they themlſelve 
demonſtrate. 
The fifth opinion is, what Dr. Steven. 
ſon calls the animal proceſs, or that 
proceſs by which our aliment and fluids 
are perpetually undergoing ſome al- 
teration. This proceſs, according to 
that writer, may be one ſui 2 
ſomewhat of a middle nature betwixt 
fermentation and putrefaction; and be 
thinks & comes ſo near to the latte, 
that he chooſes to call it by that name. 
In putrefaction, which is a moſt power 
ful diſſolvent of bodies, the inteſtine 
action of their minute particles creates, 
collects, or ſome way or other is tit 
cauſe or means of heat. The dog 
thinks it probable that this proceſs | 
conſtantly carried on in all our juice; 
eſpecially where there is blood; and th 
is chiefly in the veins, ſo that the wy | 
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both the fountain of heat and the firſt 
ſpring of motion. | 

he late Dr. Mortimer, in the Philoſ. 
Tranſ, n* 476. gives it as his opinion, 
that the heat of animals is explicable from 
the phoſphorus and air they contain. 
Phoſphorus exiſts, at leaſt in a dormant 
ſtate, in animal fluids z and it is alſo 
known, that they all contain air: it is 
therefore only neceſſary to bring the pho- 
ſphoreal and aereal particles into contact, 
and heat muſt of couſequence be gene- 
rated. 

HEATH, erica, in botany, a genus of the 

ofandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of one erect and 
quadrifid petal ; and its fruit is a quadri- 
Jocular capſule, containing a great num- 
ber of very tmall ſeeds. 
The diſtilled water of heath-flowers is 
recommended for ſore eyes, as alſo for 
the colic ; and fomentations of them are 
faid to be good in the gout and paralytic 
cales. Date. 

Berry-bearing-HEATH, a name given to 
empetrum. See EMPETRUM, 

Mountain-HEATH, the name by which 
ſome call ſaxifrage. See SAXIFRAGE, 

HEATH-HEN, a name ſometimes given to 
the grouſe, See the article GROUSE, 

HEATH-MOSS, coralloides, in botany. See 
the article CORALLOIDES, 

HEATHENS, in matters of religion, the 
ſame with pagans. See Pacans. 

HEAVING, in the ſea-language, ſignifies 
throwing any thing over - board. Alſo 
turning about the capſtan, is called heav- 
ing at the capſtan. Likewiſe, when a 
ſlup being at anchor, riſes and falls by 
the force of the waves, ſhe is ſaid to heave 
and ſet, 

HEAVEN, cælum, literally fignifies the 
expanſe of the firmament, ſurrounding 
our earth, and extended every way to an 
immenſe diſtance. 

The Hebrews acknowledged three hea- 
vens: the firſt the aerial heaven, in which 
the birds fly, the winds blow, and the 
ſhowers are formed ; the ſecond, the fir- 
mament in which the ſtars are placed; 
the third, the heaven of heavens, the re- 
ſidence of the Almighty, and the abode 
of ſaints and angels. 5 

Heaven is conſidered by chriſtian divines 
and philoſophers, as a place in ſome re- 
mote part of infinite (ſpace, in which the 
omnipreſent Deity is ſaid to afford a nearer 
and more immediate view of himſelf, and 
a more ſenſible manifeſtation of his glory, 


than in the other parts of the univerſe. 
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This is often called the empyrean, from 
that ſplendor with which it is ſuppoſed to 
be inveſted ; and of this place the in- 
ſpired writers give us the moſt noble and 
magnificent deſcriptions. 

The pagans conſidered heaven as the re- 
ſidence only of the celeſtial gods, into 
which no mortals were admitted after 
death, unleſs they were deified. As for 
the ſouls of good men, they were con- 
ſigned to the elyſian fields. See the ar- 
ticle ELYSIAN FIELDS. 

Cryſtalline Heavens, See the article 
CRYSTALLINE. 

HEAVINESS, in general, the ſame with 
weight or gravity. See GRAVITY and 
WEIGHT. 

HEAVvINESS, gravedo, in medicine, See 
the article GRAVE DO. 

HEAVY, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid 

to reſt heavy upon the hand, when, 
thro' the ſoftneſs of his neck, the weak 
neſs of his back, and the weight of his 
fore - quarters, or through wearineſs, he 
throws himſelf upon the bridle, but with- 
out making any effort to eſcape the horſe- 
man's hand. 
By ſtopping him, and making him 
frequently go back, you may 3 him 
light upon the hand; that is, if his heavi- 
neſs proceeds from lazineſs and ſtiffneſs ; 
but if it is occaſioned by a defect in his 
back, there is no remedy for it. 

HEBDOMARY, a ſolemnity of the an- 
tient Greeks, in honour of Apollo, in 
which the Athenians ſung hymns in ho- 
nour of that god, and carried in their 
hands branches of laurel. The word ſig- 
nifies the ſeventh day, this ſulemnity be- 
ing obſerved on the ſeventh day of every 
lunar month, 

HEBENSTRETTIA, in botany, a genus 
of the didynamia-angicſÞermi2 claſs of 
plants, the flower of which is monope- 
talous, with a cy! ndraceovs tube ſhorter 
than the calyx, and quadrifid at the limb 
the fruit is an oblong capſule, containi 
two oblong ſeeds, convex and furrowe 
on one ſide, and plane on the other, 

HEBRAISM, an idiom or manner of 
ſpeaking peculiar to the hebrew language. 
See the next article. 

HEBREW, or HEBREW LANGUAGE, that 
ſpoken by the antient Jews, and wherein 
Si Old Teſtament is wrote, 

This appears to be the moſt antient of all 
the languages in the world, at leaſt we 
know of none older : and ſome learned 
men are of opinion, that this is the lan- 
guage in which God ſpoke te Adam in 

Paradiſe, 
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Paradiſe, and in which the ſaints will 
ſpeak in heaven. | an 


The. books of che Old Teſtament are the 
only pieces to be found, in all antiquity, 


written in pure Hebrew; and the lan- 


. puage of many of theſe is extremely ſub- 


une: it appears perfectly regular, and 
particularly ſo in its conjugations; in- 
deed, properly ſpeaking it has but one 
conjugation, but this is varied in each 
ſeven or eight different ways, which has 
the effect of ſo many different conjuga- 
tions, and affords a great variety of ex- 
preſſions to repreſent by a ſingle word the 
different modifications of a verb, and ma- 
ny ideas which in the modern, and in 
many of the antient and Jearned lan- 
guages, cannot be expreſſed without a pe- 
riphraſis. 

The primitive words, which are called 
roots, have ſeldom more than three letters 
or two ſyllables. 

In this language there are twenty-two 
letters, only five of which are ulually 
reckoned vowels, which are the ſame 
with ours, Dix. a, e, i, o, u; but then 
each vowel is divided into two, a long 
and a ſhort, the ſound of the former be- 
ing ſomewhat grave and long, and that 
of the latter ſhort and acute: it muſt 
however be remarked, that the two laſt 
vowels have ſounds that differ m other 
reſpects beſides quantity, and a greater 
or leis elevation. 'To theſe ten or twelve 
vowels may be added others called ſemi- 
vowels, which ſerve to connect the con- 
ſonants, and to make the eaſier tranſi- 
tions from one to another. The number 
of accents in this language are, indeed, 
prodigious : of theſe there are near forty, 
the ule of ſome of which, notwithſtanding 
all the enquiries of the learned, are not 
yet perfectſy known. We know, in ge- 
neral, that they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the 
ſentences like the points called commas, 
ſemicolons, Se. in our language; to 
determine the quantity of the ſyllables, 
and to mark the tone with which they 


» 1,45 * 


Though St. Paul did not prefix his name 


to this epiſfle, the concurrent teſtimony 

of the beit authors, anticot and modern, 

afford ſuch evidence-of his pep the au- 
+ 
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thor of it, that the objections to the con- 
trary are of little or no weight. 1; 
mentioning himſelf in it, as lately . - 
ſoner in Italy, and his promiſe to vile 
the Hebrews, together with Timothy 
who had been releaſed from impriſon- 
ment, both denote, the writer, and the 
time of his writing this epiſtle, that it 
was juſt after the deliverance of St. Paul 
from his firſt trial at Rome. 

The Hebrews, to whom this epiſtle wi; 
wrote, were the believing Jews of Pale. 
ſtine, and its deſign was to convince them 
and, by their means, all the jewiſh cons 
verts, whereſoever diſperſed, of the in. 
ſufficiency and abolithment of the cere. 
monial and ritual law. In order to which 
he undertakes to ſhew, firſt, the luperior 

, excellency of Chriſt's perſon above thi: 
of Moles, ; | ſecondly, the {luperiority 
of Chriſt's prieſthood above the levitica! 
thirdly, the mere figurative nature, an! 
utter inſufficiency of the legal cas. 
monies and ſacrifices : and, fowihly, 
that to forſake the moſaical law, was riot, 
as the Jews boldly aſſerted, to apoltati:: 
from God, but was their indiſpenſible dy. 
ty and obligation. Theſe particulars ac 
intermixed with proper infercnces and 
exhortations, all tending to ſhew t!; 
jewiſh - chriſtians the unreatonablenel;, 
folly, and danger of relapling into j1- 
daiſm. 

HEBRIDES,: iſlands on the weſt of $:ot 
land, of which Sky, Mull, lila, and 
Arran are ſome of the largeſt. 

HECATOMB, among the antient pagan, 

was the lacrifice of an hundred bulls oc 
oxen; or, in a leis confined ſenſe, an 
hundred animals of any fort. 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have ſacrificed an 
hecatomb to the muſes, through joy and 
gratitude for his having diſcovered the de- 
monſtration of the XLVIIth propoſition 
in the firſt book of Euclid, wiz. tha, 
In a rectangled triangle, the ſquare at 
« the hypothenuſe is equal to the tquarts 
© of the other two ſides.” 
Julius Capitolinus relates, that when an 
hecatomb was to be ſacrificed, they erect- 
ed for that purpoſe an hundred altars cf 
turf, on — of which they ſacrificed one 
animal. He adds, that when the em- 
perors offered hecatombs, they fometimes 
conſiſted of an hundred lions, an hun- 
dred eagles, or the like. 

HECATOMBZEON, ihn in an. 
tient chronology, the firſt month of th: 
athenian year, conſiſting ot thirty days, 
and anlwering to ie laue part of out 
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june and beginning of July. It was ſo 
called on account of the many hecatombs 
lacrificed in it. f ; 

KECK, an engine to take fiſh in the river 
Ouſe. A ſalmon heck is a grate for catch- 
ing that fort of fiſh. _ 

HECKLE. See the article Ha TEL. 

HECKLING of hemp and flax. See the 
articles Heme and FLAX. 

HECTIC, or HEI FEVER, a kind of 
flow fever, occaſioned by exulcerations of 
the lungs, and the purulent matter mix - 
ing with the blood, and diſturbing its na- 
tural motion. The ſymptoms are an un- 
uſual heat in the palms of the hands, a 
redneſs of the cheeks, eſpecially after eat- 
ing; alſo a weak, but quick pulſe, a 
jhanguid habit of body, and loſs af 
ſtrength. 

It is of the utmoſt conſequence, ſays Dr. 
Mead, to attempt the cure of this dread- 
ful dileale early; and as it ariſes from in- 
flammations, it requires repeated bleed- 
ings. Dr. Pringle recommends the ſame 
practice, with the uſe of ſetons and iſſues, 
made in the ſide that is moſt affected. 
He obſerves, that he found nothing dimi- 
niſn the hectic fits ſo much as ſmall but 
repeated bleedings, eſpecially when ſaline 


draughts and a cooling diet are taken at 


the lame time. In thirſt, heat, and other 
ſymptoms, the ſigns of a putrid ſtate of 


the humours, the ptiſan is to be acidulat- 
ed with the ſpirit of vitriol, and the ali- 


ments are to be choſen of the aceſcent 
kind, A mixture of equal parts of bar- 
ley-water and ſweet milk, fenfoned with 
ſugar and nutmeg, makes a proper and 
an agreeable patt of diet; * — caſe of 
coltivenef, let the patient drink a decoc- 
tion of bran with raiſins and liquorice. 
Colliquativeſweats arc moſt fately check - 
ed by lime-water, whereof the patient 


may drink about a pint a day, ſoftened 


with a little new milk. 

A milk. courſe, though much recommend- 
ed by phyſicians, as having the double 
advantage of being foo and pliyſie, ought 
to be taken. with caution ; not only be- 
cauſe ſome people have a natural averſion 
to milk, but becaule in head-achs, acute 
fevers, flatulencics, bilious looſeneſſes, 
and as ſtools, it is found to be very 
prejudiciaſl. The preference is generally 
given to aſſes · milk, as being moſt cooling 


and detergent-z but when it can be con- 


 Yeniently had, whey made of cows=milk, 
ar even of goats, may be ſubſtituted in 
its room, eſpecially if the gouts have 


been fed on fra zrant herbs. In caſe the 
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milk does not agree with the ſtomach, 
as frequently happens, it ſhould be me“ 
dicated in the following manner: take of 
red roles dried, of balauſtines, pomegra- 
nate-rind, and cinnamon, each one dram; 
and boil them' in a pint of cows· milk: 
when the decoction begins to boi], pour 
a little cold water into it, to make it 
ſubſide. Repeat this proceſs ſeveral times, 
and laſtly ſtrain off the liquor, ſweeten 
it with ſugar, and ſet it by for uſe. 
Others recommend equal quantities of 
milk and an infuſion of male ſpeedwell, 
ſow-thiſtle, ſage of Jeruſalem, hverwort, 
colts-foot, ground-ivy, maiden-hair, 
flowers of St. John's wort, and roſes, 
with a little ſugar a few drops of oil of 
tartar per deliquium : this muſt be drank 
retty warm, and continued for ſix weeks. 
But above all, freſh butter- milk is ſaid to 
be the moſt efficacious ſpecific, 
Medicines that are gently corroborating: 
are alſo uſeful: fac are the ſolution'of 
coral, or mother of pearl, in orange: juice; 
cortex eleutherii, or peruvian bark, made 
into an electuary with ſyrup of l:mons. 
Heiſter affirms he has cured many of theſe 
fevers with the bark, in a few days. But 
ab ve all, things, riding daily muſt hot 
be forgot, as being the beſt kind of exer- 
ciſe, and highly beneficial in, theſe diſ- 


tempers.“ 


Hecties attack children ſometimes from 


voracity, and at others from refrigeration 
of the body ; in which caſes the uſe of the 
temperate baths of feet water, continued 
for ſometime, is faid to be of great ſervice z 
and to remove the obſtructions of the me- 
ſeraic glands and veſſels, the frequent but 
ſparing ule of the following ſaline aperi- 
ent mixture will be neceſſary: take of 
ſalt of tartar, vitre, and arcanum dupli- 
catum, each two drams ; ſal ammoniac, 
three drams: mix them all together, and 
let a little of the mixture be put into the 
child's drink, according to bis age and 
ſtrength. 5 


HEDERA, ivr, in botany. See Ivy. 
Virginian HEDERA, the ſame with the me- 


nitpermum of Linnæus. See the article 
MENISPERMUM. 


HEDERA TERRESTRIS, GROUND-IVY, A 


genus of plants called by Linnæus gle- 
chonra.. See the articles GLECROMA and 


* ” 


CROUND.IVY. < 


HEDERALIS, in botany,” à name given 


to the aſclepias., See ASCLEPIAS. 


HEDGES, in agriculture, are either plant- 


ed to make tences round incloſures, cr to 
divide the ſeveral parts of a garden. When 
9Q | n 
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they are deſigned as outward fences, they 
-are planted either with haw-thorn, crabs, 
or black- worn; but thoſe hedges which 
N er in gardens, either to ſurround 
'wildernelſs-quarters, or to ſcreen the other 
Parts of a garden from fight, are planted 
according to the fancy of the owner, ſome 
preferring ever - greens, in which caſe the 
Folly is beſt; next the yew, then the lau- 
rel, lauruſtmus, phillyrea, Cc. others 
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much to be preferred to thoſe raiſed fro 
the kernels ot all forts of apples with a 
diſtinction ; becauſe the plants of the _ 
{mall crab never thoot to ſtrong as * 
" the _— "= may therefore be — 

ept within the proper $ of 

* = proper compals of an 
The black-thorn, or floe, is frequently 
planted for hedges ; and the beſt method 
of doing it, is to raiſe the plants from the 


prefer the beech, the hornbeam, and the 
elm. See the article GAK DEN. 

- Before planting, it is proper to conſider 
the nature of the land, and what fort of 
plants will thrive beſt in it; and allo, 
What is the ſoil from whence the plants 
are to be taken. As for the ſize, the lets 
ought to be about the bignefs of one's 
little finger, and cut within about four 


{tones ot the fruit, which ſhould be 
about the middle of January, it the __ 
ther will permit, in the place where the 
hedge is intended; but when they are 
kept longer out of the ground it will be 
proper to mix them with ſand, and keep 
them in a cool place. The ſame fence 
will do for it when ſown, as when it i 
planted. 
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or five inches of the ground; they ought 
tao be freſh taken up, ſtraight, ſmooth, 
and well rooted. Thoſe plants that 
are raiſed in the nurlery, are to be pro- 
. 
In planting outſide hedges, the turf is to 
de laid with the gra(s-fide downwards, on 
that ſide of the Gch the bank is deſigned 
to be made; and ſome of the beſt mould 
mould be laid upon it to bed the quick, 
which is to be ſet upon it a foot aſunder. 
When the firſt row of quick is ſet, it 
muſt be covered with mould, and when 
the bank is a foot high, you may lay an- 
_ . other row of ſets againſt the ſpaces of the 


former, and cover them as you did the 


others : the bank is then to be topped 

With the bottom of the ditch, and a dry 

or dead-hedge laid, to ſhade and defend 

tze under plantation. Stakes ſhould then 
he driven into the looſe earth, fo low as 
to reach the firm ground: theſe are to be 

laced at about two feet and a half di- 

Must, and in order to render the hedge 

75 ſtronger, you may edder it, that is, 
bind the top of the ſtakes with ſmall long 

| poles, and when the eddering is finiſhed, 
gov the ſtakes anew. 

The quick muſt be kept conſtantly weed- 
ed, and fecured from being cropped by 
cattle; and in February it will be pro- 
per to cut it within an inch of the ground, 

© which will cauſe it ſtrike root atreſh, and 

help it much in the growth. 

' When an hedge is about eight or nine 

...,years-growth, it will be proper to plaſh 

it; for the method of doing which, ſee 


the article PLASHING. | 
©.  Thecrah is frequently planted for hedges ; 


and it the plants are raifed from the ker- 
els of the ſmall wild crabs, they are 


The holiy is fometimes planted tor 
hedges ; but where it is expoſed, there 
will be great difficulty in preventing its 
being deſtroyed ; otherwiſe, it is by far 
the moſt beautiful plant, and being an 
ever-green, will afford much better ſhel. 
ter for cattle in winter, than any other 
ſort of hedge. The beſt method cf 
raiſing theſe hedges, is te ſow the ſtone; 
m the place where the hedge is intended, 
and where this can be conveniently done, 
the plants will make a much better pro- 
greis than thoſe that are tranſplanted: 
but thete berries ſhould be buried in the 
ground ſcveral months before they are 
The way to do this, is to 
gather the berries about chriſtmas, when 
they are uſually ripe, and put them 
into large flower-pots, mixing ſome ſand 
with them ; then dig holes in the ground | 
into which the pots muſt be ſunk, cover- 
ing them over with earth, about ten 
inches thick. In this place they mu 
remain till the following October, when 
they ſhould be taken up, and fown in the 
place where the hedge is intended to be 
made. The ground ſhould be well 
trenchcd, and cleared from the roots of 
all bad weeds, buſhes, trees, Cc. 7 hen 
two drills ſhould be made, at about a 
foot-diſtance from each other, and about 
two inches deep, into which the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſcattered pretty cloſe, leſt ſome 
ſhould fail. When the plants grow up, 
they muſt be carefully weeded ; and i 


they are deſigned to be kept very neat, they 


ſhould be cut twice a year, that is in May 


and in Auguſt; but if they are only de- 


— for tences, they need only be ſheer- 
ed in July. The fences jor theſe hedges 
while y. ung, ſhould admit as much 2 

Ail 


diſagreeable appearance given t 


. 
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air as poſſible: the beſt fort are thoſe made 

with poſts and rails, or with ropes drawn 
through holes made in the polts z and: if 

- the ropes are painted over with a compo- 
fition of melte pitch, brown ſpaniſh co- 
lour and oil, well mixed, they will lalt 
ſeveral years. i 
Hedges for ornament in gardens are ſome· 
times planted with ever- greens, in which 
caſe the holly is preferable to any other. 
Next to this, muſt people prefer the yew ; 
but the dead colour of its leaves renders 
thoſe hedges leſs agreeable. The laurel 
is one of the moſt beautiful ever- greens, 
but the ſhoots are fo luxuriant that it is 
difficult to keep it in any tolerable ſhape ; 
and as the leaves are large, 


their being cut through with the ſheets, 
it will be the beſt way to prune them with 
a knife, cutting the ſhoots juſt down to 
a leaf. The lauruſtinus is a very fine 

lant for this purpoſe ; but the ſame ob- 
jection may be made to this as to the lau- 
rel; this, therefore, ought only to be 

runed with a knife in April, when the 
— are going oft ; but the new ſhoots 
of the fame ſpring mult by no means he 
ſhortened. The ſma]l-leaved and rough- 
leaved lauruſtinus are the beft plants for 
this purpole. The true phillyrea is the 
next beſt plant for hedges, which may be 
led up to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and if they are kept narrow at the top, 
that there may not be too much width 
for the ſnow to lodge upon them, they 
will be cloſe and thick, and make a fine 
appearance. The ilex, or ever green 
oak, is alſo planted for hedges, and is a 
fit plant for thoſe deſigned to grow very 
tall. The decidious plants afually plant- 


' ed to form hedges in gardens are, the 


hornbeam, which may be kept neat with 
leſs trouble than moſt other plants. The 
becch, which has the ſame good quali- 
ties as the hornbram; but the gradual 
talling of its leaves in winter cauſe a con- 


tinuaf litter, Ihe ſmall- leaved engliſh 


elm is a proper tree ſor tall hedges, but 
theſe ſhould not be planted cloſer than 
eight or ten feet. Ihe lime-tree has alſo 


been recommended for the ſame purpole; . 


but after they have ſtood ſome years they 


grow very thin at bottom, and their leaves 


frequently turn of à black diſagreeable 
colour, | 

Many of the flowering ſhrubs have alſo 
been planted in hedges, ſuch as roles, 
honeytuckles, ſweet-briar, &c. but theſe 
aue difficult to train; and it they are cut 
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to bring them within compaſs, . their 
flowers, which are their greateit beauty, 
will be entirely deſtroyed, | 


HEDIUNDA, in botany, a plant called 


by Linnæus ceſtrum, See CESTRUM. 


HEDMORA, a city of Sweden, in the 


province of Weſtmania, ſituated. on the 
river Dalecarlia, fifty miles north-weſt of 
Upſal : eaſt long. 25* 55% and north 


lat. 609-260. 1 
HEDYOSMOS, in botany, a name given 


to mint, on account of its ſweet ſmell, 


HEDYOTIS, in | botany, a genus oi the 


tetrandria-monog ynia, claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous and in- 
tundibuliform ; and its fruit is a bilocu- 
lar capſule, containing a great number 
of ſeeds, | 


HEDYSARUM, the FRENCH HONEY- 


SUCKLE, in botany, a genus of the Aa- 
deiphia-decandria claſs of plants,, the 
corolla of which is papilionaceous and 
ſtriated ; the fruit a bivalve articulated 
pod, each joint of which is roundiſh, com- 
prota and containing one kidney-ſhaped 
leed, IS. 
This plant is deobſtruent and vulnerary. 
{the 


HEEL, in anatomy, the hind-part o 


foot, See FooT and CALCANEUM. 


HEEL of a horſe, the lower hinder part of 


the foot, comprehended between the quar- 
ters, and oppoſite to the toe. 

The heel of a horſe ſhould be high and 
large, and one fide of it ſhquld not riſe 
higher than the other upon the paſtern. 
To recover the heels of a that is 
hoof-bound, you ſhould take out his (ple, 
and keep his heels very wide, by which 
they will be reſtored in a month, 


HEEL of a borſemap. This being the part 


that is armed by the ſpur, the word is 
uſed for the ſpur itſelf ; as, this horſe un- 
derſtands the heels well, : 

To ride a horſe from one heel to an- 
other, is to make him go ſideways, ſome · 


times to one heel, and ſomcetimies to an» 


other. * | 
HEEL, in ſea - language. If a fhi 
lend on one ide, Ar Ht, e be — 


ground or a: float, then it is ſaĩd ſhe heels 
a · ſtarboard, or a- port ; or that ſhe heels 
offwards, or to the ſhore; that is, in- 
clines more to one fide than 
other, | | 
HEEL of the maſt, that part of the foot of 


to an- 


any maſt, which is pated away ſlanting 
on the aftward ſide thereof, in order that 
it may be ſtayed aftward on, The heels 
of the top-malts are ſquares. 
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HET 


with 


The maſters know ſuch a cock, even while 
2 chicken, by the ſtriking of his two heels 
together in his going, _ | 


HEGIRA, in chronology, à celebrated 
epocha among mahometans. See the ar- 
tièle Erocna., ' © 


The event which gave riſe to this epocha 
Vas the flight of 


ahomet from Mecca, 


With his new proſelytes, to avoid the per- 
ſecution of the coraiſthites'; who, being 


then moſt powerful in the city, could not 
bear, that 


ahomet ſhould aboliſh idola- 


try, and eſtabliſh his new religion. This 
©" Night happened in the fourteenth year af- 


ter Mahomet had commenced prophet : 


De retired to Medina, which he made the 
place of his reſidence. 

„The mahomerans have many fabulous 
traditions concerning this flight of their 


falſe prophet from 


ecca to Medina: 


Having taken a refolution, ſay they, to 
""Keave the city, he went out one night, 
being the firſt of the mqon, accompanied 
only by Abubeker, his father-in-law, 
ant paſſe 


d the night in a grotto, diſtant 


An hour's journey from Mecca, As ſoon 


as his retreat was known in the city, the 


© Cerdiſthites, his declared enemies, went 


In, purſuit of him, and arrived at the en- 
"trance of the grottg early the next morn- 
ing but that lame night'a large tree had 


-: Sh 


n vp, at the mouth of the cave, in 
rde prophet was concealed 3 and 


: Mr ppeving was left, was covered over 


ths, fpider's web; this being a plain 


indzeation, that nobody was in the cave, 


the coraiſchites went away, and Ma- 


'* Homet' 
"HEXDEEBURG, 'a city ot Germany, in 


* 


cher eſcaped the purſuit of his enemies. 


the Park of the lower Rhine, the copi- 
tal of the Palatmate, ſituated on the river 


Nkekar ; eaſt lon. 8 40, and notth lat. 


9 " * 
497 20". 


: pendi lar let fall 


HT, altitudo, in geometry, is 2 per- 


1 


kep, pf any Renee upon the 


Hale or fide ſu 
| ThE perpendicular REP t of any object 
ahr the horizon ; and Is found ſeveral | 


s © ways, by two ſtaffs, a plan mirreur, with 
ni quad;ant, theodolite, or ſome gradu- 


©" 'of two kinds: when'the' place or object is 

= acceffible, as when you can approach to 
its bottom; or inacceſſible, When it can- 
Mot be approached. 


N It is likewiſe 


ed inſtrument, St. 
The -medſuring of heights or diſtances is 


"ON I 1384] 
HEELER, or Bloody HEEL-cock, a fighting 
cock that ſtrikes or wounds wruck 

his ſpurs. | ps 27 
'Let there be placed 
the ground, a longer ſtaff DE, like. 


rm the vertex, or 


HE I 
Prob. I. To meaſure an acceſſible height 


AB, by means of two ſtaffs, 


8 
C XXIX. fig. 1. no x, _ 


ndicularly in 


wiſe a ſhorter one FG, fo as the 
obſervator may ſee A, the top of the 
height to be meaſured, over the ends 
D, F, of the two ſtaffs; let FH and 
DC, parallel to the horizon, meet DE 


and AB in H and C: then the ti. 


— FHD, DCA, ſhall be equian- 
gular; for the angles at C and H are 
right ones: likewite the angle A is equal 
to FD H; wherefore the remainin angles 
are'allo equal. Therefore as FH, the 
diſtance of the two ſtaffs, is to HD, the 
excels of the longer ſtaff above the ſhorter; 
lo.is DC, the diftance of the longer 
ſtaft from the tower, to CA, the excels 
of the height of the tower above the longer 
ſtaff: and thence CA will be found 
by the rule of three. To which if the 


length DE be added, you will have the 


whole height of the tower BA. 
Scholium. Another method may be oc- 
caſionally contrived for meaſuring an ac- 
ceſſible height, as by the given length of 
the ſhadow BD (ibid. n 2.) I find ont 
the height AB: for let there be erected 
a ſtaff CF, perpendicularly, producing 
the ſhadow EF: then it will be as EF, 
the ſhadow of the ſtaff, is to EC, the 
ſtaff itielf; fo is BD, the ſhadow of the 
tower, to B A, the height. Though 
che plane on which the thadow of the 
tower falls, be not parallel to the hori. 
zon, if the ſtaff be erefted in the ſame 

lane, the rule will be the ſame. 

rob. II. To meaſure an acceſſible height 
by means of a plain mirrour. 
Let AB (ibid. n“ 3.) be the height to 
be meaſured ; let the mirrour be placed 
at C, in the horizontal plane BD, ata 
known diſtance BC: let the obſerver go 
back to D, till he ſee the image of the 


ſummit in the mirrour, at a certain pont 


of it, which he muſt diligently mark ; 
and let DE be the height of the ob- 
ſerver's eye. The triangles ABC and 
E DC, are equiangular ; for the ang]: 
at D and g are right angles; and ACB, 
E CD, are equal, being the angles of in. 
cidence and reflection of the ray AC; 


 whereſore the remaining angles at A and 


E, are allo equal, Therefore it will be 


us CD is to DE; ſo is CB to BA. 
Note 1. The obferver will be more «xa, 


it, at the point D, a ſtaff be placed in (he 
- ground perpendicularly, over the uy r 
. V. c 
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HE I 


i obſerver may ſee a point of the 
— in a line betwixt him and 
the tower. ; 

— 2. In place of a mirrour may be uſed 
the ſurface of water, which naturally be- 
comes parallel to the horizon. 
Probl. III. To meaſure an acceſſible 
height by the geometrical quadrant, theo- 
dolite, Cc. . 
Let the angle C (ibid. no 4.) be found. 
Then in the triangle A B C, right-angled 
at B (B C being ſuppoſed the horizontal 
diſtance of the obſerver from the tower) 
having the angle C, and the ſide BC, 
the required height will be found by the 
firlt cale of plain trigonometry. I hus, 
ſuppole the angle C, 37 2%, and the 
horizontal diſtance, B C 116, then the 
roportion will be as R: T. LC CB: 
A, the height. 


The tangent altitude 33 24 9.83341 
Log. GB 116 — — 2.06446 
| Added 11.94787 

Radius 10.00000 


Height of the objet A B 88.69 1.94787 


Suppoling the obſervation made on the 
top of the tower, and the height of the 
tower to be known, to find the diſtance 
of any obje& on the plane below ; it is 
only the converſe of the former caſe. 

You may alſo, having the baſe and angles, 
eaſily find the hypothenuſe AC, or how 
far it is from the top of the tower to the 
ſtation, by the — 4 caſe of right · angled 
triangles: and it is uſeful in many caſes. 
Prob. IV. To meaſure an inacceſſible 
height by the geometrical quadrant, Cc. 
at two ſtations. 

Let the angle AC B be obſerved (ibid. 
n? 5-) then let the obſerver go from C, 
to the ſecond ſtation D, in the right line 
BCD; and after meaſuring this diltance 
CD, take the angle ADC likewiſe with 
the quadrant. Then in the triangle 
ACD, which is formed by the two vi- 
fual rays AD, AC, and the diſtance of 
the two. ſtations D and C, there is given 
the angle ADC, with the angle AED, 
becauſe the angle AC B was given be- 
fore: therefore the remaining angle 
CAD is given likewiſe. But the diſtance 
of the (tations C and D is alſo given; there- 
fore by the ſecond caſe of oblique-angled 
trigonometry, the ſide A C will be found. 
Wherefore in the right-angled triangle 
ABC, all the angles and hypothneuſe 
AC are given; conſequently by the third 
caſe of plain trigonometry, 1 height 
ſought, AB. may be found; as alſo the 
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diſtance of the ſtation C, from A:B; che 
perpendicular within the hill or inacceſ- 
ſible height. = v4 

Example. Suppoſe the angle at C, 43 
zol, and the angle at D 32 x2), and the 
diſtance CD, betwixt the two ſtations, 
112 feet; then the angle DAC will 
be 117 28”, and the angle CAB 46® 
zo“. Hence for CA, the proportion will 
be as 8. LDAC:DC::8. D:CA. 
The log. DC 112 — 2.04922 
Sine D 32 227) = „„ 9.72663 

Added 11. 

S. LD AC 119 38' + ,— 8 
CA 304.6 „ 248377 
Then for AB, the height of the object 
it will be as R. S. LAC B:: CA: AB. 
As radius — — 10. ooo 
is to the fine of 43% 30 — 9.83781 
ſo is CA 304.6 — 2.48371 
to AB 209.7 — —. 2.32162 
Laſtly, for CB, the diſlanee of the ob- 
jet from the neareſt ation, it will be as 


R:S.|,CAB::CA:BC, 
As radius — — 10.00000 
is to the fine of CAB 46? 30' 9.86056 


ſo is CA 304. 6 b — 2.48371 : 
to BC 221 — — 2.34427 
If che . of the tower is wanted the 


angle BCF (ibid. n“ 6.) may be found 
with the quadrant, which being taken 
from the angle ACB already known, 


the angle ACF will remain; but the 
angle FA C was known before; there- 
fore the remaining angle AFC. will be 
known. But the fide AC was ſuppoſed 
found by the laſt problem; therefore in 
the triangle AFC, all the angles, and 
one of the ſides AC being known, AF 
the height of the tower above the hill may 
be found by trigonometry. | 

o meaſure the diſtance of two 
places A and B, of which one, A, is 
acceſſible, by the theodolite, Sc. ibid. 
n* 7. 

Let there be erected at two points, A and 
C (ſufficiently diſtant) viſible ſigns; then 
let the two angles BAC, BCA, be ta- 
ken by the theodolite. Let the diſtance 
of the ſtations A and C be meaſured 
with a chain. Then the third angle be- 
ing known, and the fide AC; there. 
fore, by the ſecond caſe of oblique trigo- 
nometry, the diſtance required AB, will 
be found. | Se 

Prob. VI. To meaſure, by the theodolite, 
Sc. the diſtance of two places, neither 


| of which is acteſſible, ibid. no $. 


HEILA, a 


HEI 


HET 
Let two'ftations C and D be choſen, from 
each of which the places may be ſeen 
whoſe diſtance is ſought : let the angle; 


Ac, BCD, and likewiſe the angles 


BDC, BDA, CDA, be meaſured by 


the theodolite, c. the diſtance of tlic 


ſtations C and D be meaſued by a chain, 
or, if neceſſary, by the laſt problem. 
Now in the triangle AC, there are 


giren two angles ACD and ADC; 


therefore the third CAD is likewiſe 


_ moreover the fide CD is given; 


eſore by the ſecond caſe of oblique 


trigonometry, the fide A D will be found. 


After the fame manner, in the triangle 
BC D, from all the angles, and one ſide 


Op given, the ſide B Dis ſound. Where- 
fore in the — AD B, from the given 


fides DA and DB, and the angle ADB 
contained by them, the ſide A B (the dil. 


© "tance ſought) is found to by the fourth 


eaſe of oblique angled . 


Note, That it is not neceſſary that t 


points A, B, C, and D be in one plane, 
and that any triangle is in one plane. 
port-town of 1egal Pruſſia, in 


the kingdom of Poland, htuated on the 


point of a peninſula in the Baltic (ca, 
© twelve miles north of Dantzjck ; eait 


long. 19?, north lat. 54 30%. 
NusE. among hunters, 3 roe · buck of 
the fourth year. 5 


HEIR, „eres, in law, 7 the perſon who 


ſucceeds angther by delcent to lands, tene- 


ments, and hereditaments, being an eſtate 
cf inheritance, or an eſtate in fee; be- 


eaufe nothing paſſes by right of inberi- 
tance but in fee. 


Where there is a grandfather, father and 


ſon, it the father die before the grand- 
father, who afterwards dies ſeiſed in tec, 
the land, in that caſe, ſhall go to the el- 
deſt grandſon, and not to any other chil- 
dren of the grandfather. On the fathe:”s 
dying without iſſue, &c. the next eldeſt 
brother ſhall have the lands, &c. as heir; 
and for want of a brother, they deſcend 
ta the father's ſiſters. A man has iſſue 
only a daughter, and dies lenving his 
wife with child of a ſon, who is after- 
wards bors ; here the ſon, after his birth, 
is heir; however, in the mean time, the 


daughter is to have the land. Yet there 


ate lome perſons diſqualified from being 
heirs, as a baſtard, an alien, one attaint- 
ed of treaſon or felony, Cc. but idiots 
and lunaties, ' perſons excommunicated, 
or that are attainted in a premunire, and 


out-laws in debt, Cc. are capable of be · 
ing heirs, 6 
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9 where lands are given 


HE! 
The word heir is a collective t 
extends to all heirs; under whit = 
heirs of heirs are comprehended ; 4 
to a perſo . 
heirs, all his heirs are thereby — yo 
him. Phe heir is favoured by com, 
haw : for not only land, but rent not due 
and in arrear at the death of the anceſtor 
Niall go to the heir; fo corn ſown by a 
tenant tor years, where his term expires 
before his corn is ripe, and every thin 
faſtened to the freehold, timber. ue 
deeds belonging to the inheritance, deer 
conies, pigeons, fiſh, &c. go to the heir. 
Where an anceſtor has bound him 
and his heirs for the payment of money 
or performance of ſome other act, the 
heir, tho' never ſo much land comes to 
him trom ſuch anceſtor by gift in tail, u 
other ſuch conveyance of the father, and 
not by deſcent, is no way chargeable; 
and it is likewiſe ſo in all other eſtatez, 
except ſee ſimple. If land be granted 
to a perſon and his heirs during dhe lie 
of another, Sc. the beir ſhall not be 
charged for this, no more than for land 
intailed. The heir's body ought not to 
be taken in execution for the debt of his 
anceſtor, nor any other lands but thoſe 
he received m the cafe of deſcent : and 
whether an heir has land by deſcent or 
not, he is triable by a jury, who are to 
aſcertam the value of the lands deſcended, 
in order to make the heir anſwerable. A 
creditor may ſue either the heir, execu- 
tor, or a\mniftrator, each of whom ate 
chargeable ; as is allo a collateral heir, 
but in that cale he mutt be ſpecially charg- 
ed as ſuch: but where an heir, on being 
fued, pays his anceſtor's debts, he ſhall 
be reimburſed by the executor of ſuch 
anceſtor, if he has aſſets in his hands, 
The heir has this advantage, that ke can 
ſorce the adminiſtrator to pay debts out 
of the perſonal eſtate of the inteſtate, in 
order to preſerve the inheritance free; 
and where an executor has affets, the heir 
may in equity compel him to redeem a 
mortgage. Tibet | 
HE1%-APPARENT, is a perſon fo called in 
the lifetime of his anceſtor, at whole 
death he is heir at laws. 
HEIRESS, a female heit to one who has 
an eſtate in lands, &c. Stealing an 
heirels, and marrying her againſt her 
will, was declared felony by ; Hen. VII. 
HEIR-LOOME, is a word that compre- 
hends in it divers pieces of furniture; 25 
the firit bed, and other things, which by 


'S 


the cuſtom of ſome places N 


d in 
hoſe 


3 has 
y al 


HEL 


ſe for ſeveral deſcents. "Theſe 
py inventoried after the death 
of the owner as chattles, and therefore 
do not go to the executor or adminittra- 
tor, but to the heir along with the houſe, 
by cuſtom, and not by common law. 
Heir-loomes are .not deviſeable by will, 
for cuſtom veſts them in the heir before 
a deviſe; yet a ſale thereof in the perſon's 
lifetime might make it otherwiſe, 

HEISTERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-ottandria clals ot plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous, rin- 
gent, and divided almoſt to the baſe into 
two lips 3 of which the upper one is erect 
and ſemibifid 3 and the lower one de- 
pendent, and divided into two ſegments : 
the fruit is a roundiſh, compreſſed, and 
bilocular capſule, containing a ſingle 
ſeed. 

HYELCESAITES, or ELcesaitEes, in 
church-hiſtory. See ELCESAITES. 

HELEGUG, in oraithology, a name given 
to the arctic duck of Cluſius. 

HELENA, or St. HELENA, an iſland in 
the Atlantic ocean, ſituated 1200 miles 
welt of the coaſt of Atrica, and 1800 caſt 
of the coalt of ſouth America: welt long, 
6 30% ſouth lat. 16%. 

It is about twenty-one miles round, and 
conſiſts of one ſteep rocx, which looks 
like a caſt.e in the middle of the ſea, and 
which is covered with about a foot of 
vegetable earth, that produces corn, 
grapes, and almoſt all manner of fruits 
and vegetables; but the corn is gencraliy 
eaten up by the rats, and the country is 
too hot to make wine. It has but one 
landing place, which is defended by a 
platform, and a fort in which the gover- 
nor reſides. It is ſubject to the engliſh 
Eaſt- India company, by whoſe afhitance 


it was planted, after it was taken from 


the Dutch in the reign of king Charles II. 


K. HELENA's DAY, a feſtival in the romiſh 


church, on the 18th of Auguſt. This 
taint was the empreſs Helena, daughter 
of the emperor Conſtantine, who, it is 
laid, diſcovered the croſs of Chriſt atter 
it had been long buried in the ground, 


HELENIA, or HELENIASTRUM, BaAS- 


TARD-ELECAMPANE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the Hngene/ia-polygama-ſuper/iua 
claſs of plants, the compound flower of 
which is radiated, and conſiſts of a mul- 
titude of hermaphrodite and female ones, 
the former on the diſk, and the latter on 
the verge, The hermaphrodite flowers 
are tubular, and quinquedentated at. the 
limb ; whereas the female ones are li - 
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near, ligulated, and trifid at the point. 
The ſtamina are five {lender very 
ſhort filaments ; and the ſeed, which 4s 
lingle, is contained in the cup. 


HELENIUM, ELECAMPANE, in botany, 


Sc. is ranked by Linnæus among the 


ſtar· worts. See the articles ASTRA and 
ELECAMPANE. 


HELEPOLIS, in the antient art of war, 


a machine for battering down the walls 
of a place beſieged, the invention of 
which is aſcribed to Demetrius, the 
Poliorcete. 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, that each fide of 
the helepolis was 405 cubits broad, and 
90 in height; that it had nine ſtages, and 
was carried on four ſtrong ſolid wheels 
eight cubits in diameter; that it was 
armed with large battering rams, and 
had two roofs capable of ſupporting them; 
that in the lower ſtages there were differ- 
ent forts of engines for caſting ſtones ; 
and in the middle they had large cata- 
pultas for lancing arrows, and ſmaller in 
thoſe above, with a number of expert 
men for working all theſe machines. 


— 


HELLAA, ia, in grecian antiquity, 


was the greateſt and molt frequented 
court in Athens for the trial of civil af- 
fairs. The judges who fat in it, were at 
leaſt fifty, but the more uſual number 
was either two- or five hundred. When 
cauſes of great moment were to be tried, 
it was cuitomary to call in the judges of 
the other courts : ſometimes -a' tuouſand 
were called in, and then two courts are 


| ſaid to have been joined: ſometimes fii- 


teen hundred or two thouſand were call- 
ed in, and then three or four courts met 
together, 

They had cognizance of civil affairs of 
the greateſt weight and importance, and 
were not permitted to give judgment till 
they had taken a folemn oath to do it with 
impartiality, and to give ſentenct accord- 
ing to the laws, &c. 77 


HELIAC AL, in aſtronomy, a term appli- 


ed to the riling or ſetting of the ſtars, or, 
more ſtriètiy ipeakirg, to their emerſion 
out of and immerſion into the rays and 
{uperior ſplendor of the ſun. 

A ſtar is laid to riſe heliacally, when af- 
ter having been in conjunction with the 
ſun, and on that account inviſible, it 
comes to be at tuch a diſtance from him, 
a+ to be (een in the morning before ſun - 
rifing ; the ſun, by his apparent motion, 
receding from the ſtar towards the eaſt : 
on the cantrary, the heliacal ſetting is 
when the lun approaches ſo near a ſtar, 
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HELIANTHEMUM, 


NE L. 
as ta hide it with his beams, which pre- 
vent the fainter light of the ftar from be · 
ing perceived, fo that the terms appari- 
tion and occultation would be more pro- 
per than riſing and ſetting. 

All the fixed ftars in the zodiac, as alſo 
the ſuperior planets, mars, jupiter, and 
ſaturn, riſe heliacally in the morning, a 
little before ſun-riſing, and a few days 
after they have ſet coſmically. Again, 
they ſet heliacally in the evening, a little 
before their achronycal ſetting. But the 
moon, whoſe motion eaſtward is always 
quicker than the apparent motion ot ike 
tun, riſes hejiacally in the evening, after 
the new moon; and ſets heliacally in the 
morning, when old and approaching to 


a conjunction with the ſun. 


The inferior . planets, venus and mer- 
cury, which ſometimes ſeem to go weſt- 
ward from the ſun, and ſometimes again 


have a quicker motion eaſtward, rite he- 


hacally in the morning, when they are 
de; but when direct in their mo- 


tions, they riſe heliacally in the evening. 


The heliacal rifing or ſetting of the moon, 


happens when the is 170 dittant from the 


ſun; but for the other planets, 20“ are 


required ; and for the fixed ſtars, more 


or leſs according to their magnitude. 
SMALL su- 
FLOWER, in botany, is called by Linnæus 
ciſtus. See the article Cisrus. 


HELIAN THUS, the GREAT $UN-FLOW - 


Ek, in botany, a genus of the Hugengſia- 
polygamia-fruftranca clals ot plants, the 
compound flower of which is raliated, 
with a multitude of cylindraceous her- 
maphrodite Howers on the diſc, and a few 
very long ligulated female ones: the ſta- 
mina are hve filaments ; and the feeds 
are ſingle, and contained in the cup. The 
flowers are yellow, and oſten more than 
a foot in diameter. | 


HELIASTES, in antiquity, one of the 


judges of the court heliæa. See" the ar- 
ticle HE LI A. 


HELICE, in aſtronomv, the ſame with urſa 


major. See the article USA. 


HELICHR YSOLDES, and HeLiciay- 


UM, in botany, names given to the 
naphalium. See GNAPHALIUM, 


-HiiLICTERES, the SCREW-TREEF, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the gynaniria- decau- 
Aria <lais of plants, the flower of which 


cCCeonſiſts of five oblong petals, equal in 


breadth; and the fruit is compoſed of 


: five | unilocular capſules, containing a 


great many. kidney-ſhaped feeds, and 
twilted ſpirally about one another. 
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HELIOCARPUS, in botany, a 
the po/pandria-digynia claſs of 2 
flower of which conſiſts of four linear 
tals, conſiderably ſhorter and — 
than thoſe of the cup: the fruit is a pedun 
culated, bilocular capſule, of a turbinated 
oval figure, containing ſingle ſeeds of an 
oval ſhape. 

HELIOCENTRIC latitude of a plan 
the inclination of a line drawn bete, 
the center of the ſun and the center of + 
planet, to the plane of the ecliptic, which 
may be thus determined. 

It the circle FGH (plate CXX1X, fig, 

2. n* 1.) repreſent the orbit of the earth 
round the ſun, and the inner one, ANBy 

be ſo placed as to incline to the plane o 
the other ; (on which account it appear; 
in the form of an ellipſis) then when the 
planet is in the node x, it will appear in 
the ecliptic, and ſo have no latitude. 
But if it move to P, then, being ſeen 
from the ſun, it will appear to decline 
from the ecliptic, or to have latitnde; 
and the inclination of the line SP to the 
plane of the ecliptic, is called the pla. 
net's heliocentric latitude ; the meaſure 
of which is the angle P Sp, ſuppoſing the 
line Pp to be perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic. 

This heliocentric latitude will be conti- 
nually increaſing till the planet come to 
the point A, which they call the linit, 
or utmolt extent of it; and then it will 
decreaſe again, till it reach the othe 
node N, when it will have no latitude; 
atter which it will increale again, till i 
come to B, or its utmoſt latitude ; and, 
laitly, decreaſe again, till the planet come 
to be in n, whence it ſet out. 

HELIOCENTRIC place of a planet, in aſtro- 
nomy, the place of the ecliptic wherein 
the. planet would appear to a ſpeclatot 
placed at the center of the ſun. 

The ingenious Dr. Halley gives the fol. 
lowing method to find the heliocentrica 
places of a planet, and its diſtances {rom 
the fun, which ſuppoſes only that the pe- 
riodical time of the planet is known, Let 
KLB (ibid. nꝰ 2.) be the orbit of the 
earth, 8 the ſun, P the planet, or rather 
the point in the plane of the ecliptic, in 
which the perpendicular let fall from th: 
planet meets that plane. And firſt when 
the earth is in K, obſerve the geocent:ic 
longitude of the planet, and having tlic 
theory of the earth, we” have the appa- 
rent longitude of the ſun, and, conſequent- 
Iy, the angle PKS. The planet, ater 
it has completed an entire revolution, 
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returns again to the point P, at which 
tane ſuppoſe the earth in L ; and there 
again, Jet the planet be obſerved, and 
fnd the angle PLS, the planet's elon- 
ation from the ſun. Having the times 
of obſervations, we have the places of tlie 
earth in the ecliptic, or the points K and 
L; and, conlequently, the angle L SK, 
aud the ſides LS and SK: wherefore 
we ſhall have the angles SK. L and S LK, 
and the fide LK. From the known 
angles SKP and SL, take away the 
known angles SK L and SLK, and we 
ſha!l have the angles PK L and PL K 
known ; therefore in the triangle PLN, 
having all the three angles, and rhe tide 
LK, we ſhall find the fide PL; and in 
the triangle PLS, having the tides PL 
and LS, and the intercepted angle PLS, 
we ſhall have the angle LSP, which de- 
termines the heliocentric place, ang :ts 
dittance from the node according to the 
ecliptic, as allo the tide 8 P. But as the 
tangent of the geocentric latitude is to the 
tangent of the heliocentric, fo is the cur- 
tate diſtance of the planet from the tun, 
to its curtate diſtance from the earth, 
But as the geocentric latitude may be 
found by obſervation, the heliocentric 
latitude will allo be found ; by which, 
and the curtate diſtance of the planet 
from the fun, we can find the true dif- 
tance. 

HELLOCOMETES, aphznomenon ſome- 
times oblerved about ſun ſetting; being 
a large luminous tail, or column of light, 
proceeding from the body of the ſun, and 
dragging after it, not unlike the tail of a 
comet; whence the name. 

HELIOSCOPE, in optics, a fort of teleſ- 
cope, peculiarly fitted for viewing the 
ſun, without hurting the eyes. Sce the 
article TELESCOPE. 

As the ſun may be viewed through co- 
loured glaſſes, without hurt to the eyes, 
if the object and eye-glaſſes of a teleſ- 
cope be made of coloured glaſs, as red or 
green, ſuch a teleſcope will become an 
lelioſcope. 

But Mr. Huygens only uſed a plain glaſs, 
blacked at the flame of a candle on one 
fide, and placed between the eye-glaſs 
and the eye; which anſwers the delign 
of an helioſcope very well. 

HELIOSTATA, in optics, an inſtrument 
invented by the late learned Dr. 8 Graveſ- 
ande; who gave it this name, from its 
fixing, as it were, the rays of the tun in 
an horizontal dire ion acroſs the dark 
chamber, all the while it is in ule. 
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This inftrument is an automaton, or 
piece of clock-work, whole parts are as 
follows. AA (plate CXXX.) is 2 
frame in which a metalline ſpeculum 8 
is ſuſpended, moveable about its axis by 
means of two ſmall ſcrews a, a. This 
frame 1s fixedto the piece C, which being 
hollow, is moveable upon the cylindric 
ſhatt P. This pillar is fixed on a trian- 
gular baſe or foot ſet perpendicular, by 
the three ſcrews B, B, B. 

On the back part of the ſpeculum is fixed 
a long cylindric wire, or tail D, in a per- 
pendicular poſition, By this it is con- 
nected to the ſecond part of the helioſtata, 
which is a common thirty-four hour 
clock, reprelented at H, the plane of 
which clock is ſet parallel to that of the 
equator in any given place. The clock 
is ſuſtained on the column FG, in which 
it is moveable up and down by a thin 
lamina or plate that enters it as a caſe, 
ant fixed to a proper height by two ſcrews 
d. d. at the ſide. The whole is truly 
adjuſted to a perpendicular ſituation by 
means of the three {crews I, I, I, in the 
tripod L, L, M, and the plummet Q, 
whoſe capſis muit anſwer to the point o 
beneath. | 

The axis of the wheel which moves the 
index NO, over the hour circle, is ſome- 
what large, and perforated with a cylin- 
dric cavity approaching a little to a coni- 
cal figure; and receives the ſhank of the 
ſaid index NO very cloſe and tight, that 
by its motion the index may be carried 
round, In the extremity, O, of the index 
is a {mall cylindiic piece, with a cylin- 
dric perforation to receive the tail ? of 
the fork T, yet fo as to admit a free mo- 
tion therein. In each fide of the fork 
are ſeveral holes exactly oppolite to each 
other, in which go the ſcrews v, r, upon 
who!e ſmooth cylindric ends moves the 
tubular piece R. 

When the machine is to be fixed for uſe, 
another part is made uſe of to adjuſt it; 
which is called the poſitor, and is denot- 
ed by the letters VXYZ. 

The cylinder C is removed with a ſpe- 


culum from the foot P, and the brats 


column V X put on in its ſtead, and ad- 
heres more ſiriflly to the pin e, that it 
may keep its poſition while the machine 
13 conſtituted, 

On the top of the colu nn, about X as a 
center, moves the lever V Z, ſo that it 
may be any how inclined to the horizon, 
— keep its poſition, The arm YX 
may 1 of any length at pleaſure j but 
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the arm XZ is of a peculiar conſtruc- 
tion, and of a determinate length, To 
this arm, which extends no 1arther than 
Y, is a ſliding-piece Zx, ſharp- pointed 
at Z. By this the arm XZ is determin- 
ed to a given length, the piece Z x being 
fixed by the ſcrews x x. Upon this arm 
is drawn the ſhort line , by which it 
may be lenghened in the whole, and is 395 
of the whole length XZ. when ſhorteſt. 
The reaſon is, this arm is always to in- 
creaſe and decreaſe in proportion to the 
ſecant of the ſun's declination to the ra- 
dius X Z, when ſhorteſt ; but the radius 
is to the ſecant of 23® 3of (the ſun's 
greateſt declination) as 10000co0o to 
10904411, Or as 100 to 109. Now the 
reaſon of this conſtruction of the arm 
XZ, is to find for any given day the diſ- 
tance of the center of the ſpeculum $ 
from the top / of the ſtyle IN, which mutt 
ever be equal to the ſecant of the ſun's 
declination ; for it niult always be equal 
to the diſtance of the top of the {aid ſtyle, /, 
from the center of the cylinder R in the 
fork T, and that is always equal to the 
ſaid ſecant of declination. 

For ſince the ſtyle IN and the fork T are 
m a poſition paraljel to each other, 
therefore 'the middle hole in the fides of 
the fork being (as they muſt be) of the 
ſame height above the end of the index 
O, as is the height of the ſtyle N., it is 
evident that on an equinoCtial day the 
ſun's rays will paſs directly through the 
rforation of the piece K, if it be put 
in a poſition parallel to the plane of the 
ecliptic, or that of the clock ; and allo 
that the top of the ſhadow of the ſaid 
ſtyle, will tall exactly on the ſaid hole. 
In thĩs caſe the top of the ſtyle is at the leaſt 
diſtance from the central point of R, and 
therefore may be reprelented by radius; 
while in any other poſition above or be- 
low, the diſtance will increaſe in propor- 
tion to the ſecant of the angle which the 
rays make with this firſt or middle ray, 
that paſs by the top of the ſtyle, and 
through the hole R, 
Now it may be demonſtrated, that on any 
day of the year, it the clock and its pe- 
deſtal be ſo fixed that the line of XII be 
exactly in the meridian, and that tlie po- 
ſition of R in the fork be ſuch that the 
ſun's rays go directly through it, and 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle's top fall juſt 
upon the hole; moreover, if the diſtance 
of the center of the ſpeculum 8 from 
the top of the ſtyle / be made equal (by 
the poſitor) to the diſtance of the cen- 
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. tral point of R therefrom ; and laſtly, 
tail of the ſpeculum DE paſting tin r 
R; then if the clock be put into wy 
the index NO ſhall carry about the 8 
the ſpeculum in ſuch a manner that « 
all times of that day, when the lun * 
come upon the ſpeculum, it will reflea 
the rays conſtantly in one and the fa 


N ; ie awe 
poſition and direction all the tim 


| Io e with. 
out variation. 
The machine thus conſtituted, is place 
in a box or cale, and {et in a window 


with ,one fide open, expoſed to the nn 
and all the other parts clote; fy . 
when the room is made dark, and * 
ſolar microſcope fixed to the fore-p;+ 
. | , „ 
the box in which the helioſtata is pla 
juſt againſt the center of the ſpeculur, u 
receive the reflected horizontal beam, 4 
the experiments of the darkened room 4 
then performed as uſual. 
This is a very ingenious conflru&icr g 
a ſolar microicope-apparatus, but, e. 
fear, too expenſive and troubletome in 
common ule. However, it is ealy to { 
that this machine is capable of being 
greatly reduced; fince it may be made 
anſwer the end very well without a clo-k, 
and the ſpeculum may be glats inſtead 
metal, and all fixed in one pedeſtal, vr 
the article MICROSCOPE. 

HELIO FROPE, Heliatrepium, in botany, 

a genus of the pentandria-monogynia clal 
of plants, the corolla of which cont 
of a lingle petal ; the tube is of the legt 
of the cup; the limb is plane, divided 
liehily into five ſegments, and obtule; 
the ſmaller ſegments ſtand alternate, ant 
are acute; the larger are placed betwee; 
the mouth is cloſed lay five prominen 
ſquamulæ, which bending toward on: 
another, form a little tar : there is fe 
pericarpium ; the calyx remains uni. 
tered, and contains four oval acuininatel 
ſecds. 
A. decoftion of this plant purges phlego 
and bile, It is good againit the tfling d 
ſerpents: it conſumes warts, and pro 
vokes the menſes, and the expulſion « 
the foetus. 

HEL1OTROPE, in natural history, a har 
bluiſh-green jaſper, with red varieya- 
tions. See the article JASPER. 

HELIX, in geometry, the ſame with (pira, 
See the article SPIRAL, 

In architecture ſome authors make di! 
ference between the heli and the (pita), 
A ſtair-caſe, according to Daviler, is at 
helix, or is helical, when the ſtairs or 
ſteps wind round a cylindrical newel; 
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HEL 
whereas the ſpiral winds round a cone, 
and is continually approaching nearer 
and nearer its axis. : 
1zL1x allo fignifies the caulicoles, or little 
volutes, under the flower of the corin- 
thian capital, called allo urillæ. SP 

HELIX, in anatomy, is the whole circuit 
or extent of the auricle outwards, in op- 
oſition to which the inner protuberance 
anſwering thereto, is called anthelix. See 
the article EAR. 

HELL, gehcuna, tariara, hades, infernus, 
&c. the place of divine puniſhment after 
eath, in contradiftincion to heaven. 
See the article HEAVEN. 

As all religions have ſuppoſed a future 
itate of exiſtence after this lite, 40 all 
have their hell or place of torment, in 
which the wicked are ſuppoſed to be 
puniſhed. The hell of the antient hea- 
tens was divided into two manſions, the 
one called clyſium, on the right hand, 
piealant and delightful, appointed for 
the ſouls of good men; the other called 
tartara, on the left, a region of milcry 
and torment, appointed for the wicked. 
The latter was only hell in the preſent 
reſtrained ſenſe of the word, See the ar- 
ticle ELY5IUM. 

Of all the poets of antiquity, Virgil is 
the molt particular in his deicription of 
hell; having carried his hero thither, 
and given him a full view of theſe infernal 
regions: for an account of which we mutt 
reler the reader to the ſixth Eneid of 
that poet, where the many dreadful ap- 
paritions, as gorgons, harpies, chimæ- 


iss, and the like, are ſtrongly painted, 


and a deſcription of Charon, the old 
ferryman of hell, his buſineſs, together 
with the office of Minos and Radaman- 
thus, two of the judges of hell, are very 
lively repreſented. The opening of the 
adamantine gate, diſcovers to AÆneas the 
moſt receſſes of tartara, or hell, which 
according to the poet is twice as deep a3 
the earth is diſtant from the ſkies. Here 
Eneas fees various perſons condemned 
to puniſhment, as alio the different kinds 
and forms of torture which are (0 nume- 
rous, that the poet concludes, 10 mibi 


8 / lingue centum, &c. 


Had I an hundred mouths, an hun- 
© dred tongues, 

* And throats of braſs inſpir'd with 
iron lungs ; 

« I could not half theſe horrid crimes 
repeat, 

Nor half the puniſhments theſe crimes 
« have met. Dryden. 
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The philoſophers were of opinion, that 
the infernal regions were at an equal 
diſtance from all the parts of the earth; 
nevertheleſs it was the opinion of ſome, 
that there were certain paſſages which led 
thither, as the river Lethe, near the Syr- 
tes, and the acheruſian cave in Epirus. 
At Hermione it was thought, that there 
was a very ſhort way to heil; for which 
realor, the people of that country never 
put the fare into the mouths ot the dead 
to pay their paſſage. Ulyſles, according 
to Homer, went by ſea to the country of 
the Cimmerians, in order to go thither 
and Eneas went by the lake of the cave 
of Avernus. 

The Jews placed hell in the center of the 
earth, and believed it to be ſituated un- 
der waters and mountains. According 
to them there are three paſſ1ges — 
to it: the firſt is in the wilderneſs, an 
by that Korah, Dathan and Abtram de- 
ſcended into hell; the ſecond is in the 
lea, becaute Jonah, who was thrown into 
the lea, cried to God out of the belly of 
hell; the third is in Jeruſalem, becauſe 
it is {aid the fire of the Lord is in Zion, 
and his furnace is in Jeruſalem. They 
likewiſe acknowledged feven degrees of 
pain in hell, becauſe they find this place 
called by (even ditterent names in ſcrip- 
ture. Tho' they believed that infidels, 
and perſon: eminentiy wicked, will con- 
tinue for ever in hell; yet they maintain- 
ed, that every Jew who is not infected 
with {ome herely, and has not acted con- 
trary to the points mentioned by the 
Rabbins, will not be puniſhed therein for 
any other crimes above a year at moſt, 
The mahometans believe the eternity of 
rewards and puniſhments in another life, 
In the Koran it is ſaid, that hell has ſeven 
gates, the firſt for the Muſſulmans, the 
iecond for the Chriſtians, the third for 
the Jews, the fourth for the Sabians, the 
fiith tor the Magians, the ſixth for the 
Vagans, and the ſeventh for the hypo- 
crites of all religions. 

Among Chriſtians, there are two contro- 
verted queſtions in regard to hell, the 
one concerns locality, the other the du- 
ration of its torments. The locality of 
hell, and the reality of its fire, began 
firit to be controverted by Origen. That 
father interpreting the ſcripture account 
metaphorically, makes hell to conſiſt not 
in external puniſhments, but in a con- 
ſciouſnels or ſenſe of guilt, and a remem- 
brance of paſt pleatures. Among the 


moderns, Mr, Whiſton advanced a new 


hy po- 
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hypotheſis. According to him the comets 
are ſo many he!ils appointed in their or- 
bits alternately to carry the damned into 
the confines ot the ſun, there to be ſcorch- 
ed by its violent heat, and then to return 
with them beyond the orb cf ſaturn, there 
to ſtarve in theſe cold and diſmal re- 
gions. Another modern author not ſa- 
tisfied with any hypothelis hitherto ad- 
vanced, aſſigns the fun to be the local 
hell. As to the ſecond quettion, ig. 
the duration of hell torments, we have 
Origen again at the head ot thoſe who 
deny that they are eternal; it being that 
father's opinion, that not only men, but 
devils, after a due courfe of puniſhment 
- ſuitable to their reſpective crnnes, tha!! be 
pardoned and reſtored to heaven. The 
chief principle upon which Origen built 
his opinion, was the nature of puniſh- 
ment, which he took to be emendatory, 
applied only as phyfic for the recovery of 
the patient's' health. The chief objec- 
tion to the eternity of hell torments 
among modern writers, is the di:propor- 
tion between temporary crimes and cter- 
nal puniſhments. Thoſe who maintain 
the affirmative, ground their opinions on 
the ſcripture accounts, which repreſent 
the pains of hell under the figure of a 
worm which never dies, and a fre which 
18 not quenched ; as allo upon the words, 
& Theſe ſhiil go away into everlaſting 
1 puniſhment, but the righteous into 
« life eternal. 

HELLEBORE, Helletlorus, in botany, a 
genus of the polyand7ia pol gννE•ñeO claſs 
of plants, with a roſaccous flower, com - 
poſed of five or more roundiſh and large 
petals : the fruit is compolcd of feveral 
bicarinated captules, containing a great 
number of roundiſh ieeds, See plate 
CXXXI. fig. 1. 

The root of this plant is the true black 
hellebore of the ſhops, which 1s a 
purge, but not a very fate one; being 
ſometimes given in ſubſtance from ten 
orains to twenty. In tincture, it is prin - 
cipal'y uled as an alterative, for attenu- 
ating the humours. It has been always 
famous in maniac caſes, and is ſtill given 
in them, tho rather as an alerative than 
purge : for at preſent, the uſe of black 
hellebore as a purge is out ot doors; the 
chemical preparations of antimony and 
mercury. having heen lound much more 
certain, and to anſwer as well ail its pur— 
poſes. Ihe vole of the tinctu:e is :rom 
fifteen to fitty drops, Whieh is given. in 
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White HELLEBOR®, in pharmac 


HELLEBORINE, BaSTARD-HELLznop: 


HELLENISM, in matters ot langusge 


HELLENISTIC, or HU ENS IST Ie. 


IIELLENO DICE, in grecian antiquit, 


HELLESPONT, heentranceof the ſtreig 


HELM of a /hrp, is a piece of timber fil 


. 
hyſteric caſes, and obſtrudio 


| ns of . 
viicera. f the 


of the broad leaved veratrum ; 3 
article VERATRUM, "I'M 
White hellebore, given in powder or; 
infuſion, is a very rough vomit ; 1 1 
preſent, 's never uſed but when very dr 
perate diſeaſe; call for ſuch a remedy. 1 
is a powerful ſternutatory, and is eee 
times uſed as ſuch in loporoſe diſcals, 
but the principal uſe made of it at proc, 
is externally, in unguents for the 0 
among the common people. 


171 
en 


þ 


in botany, a plant called by Linnæu 


: - n Sk. 
rapias. See the article SER AP1as, 
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phraſe in the idiom, genius, or conti 
tion of the greek tongue. 
This word is only uled when ſpeak in 
ot the authors who wi iting in a differer 
anguage, exprels themlelves in a ph; 
lcology peculiar to the greek. 


GUAGE, that uted by the grecian Je 
who lived in Egypt and other parts whe; 
the greek tongue prevailed. In tl; 
language it is ſaid the Septuagint vn 
written, and alſo the books of the Ne: 
Teſtament ; and that it was thus der 
minated to ſhew that it was greek hiki 
with hebraitms and fyriacitms, 


the directors of tie olympic games. & 
the article OLYMPIC, 


which divides  Atia from Europe,: 
paſles from the Archipelago to Conf 
tivople. It is now called the Dardane 
and 1s about two miles wide. 


tened into the rudder, which comes 
ward into the ſtcerage, or place where t 
perſon at the helm ſteers the ſhip, 
holding the whipſtaft in his hand, vb 
is joined to the helm. They begin hot 
ever to be Jelt off, ſtecring-whcels bur 
uled in their mom. 

There are ſeveral terms in the ſea lu. 
guage relating to the helm; as, bear :! 
the heim; that is, Jet the ſhip go me! 
large before the wind. Helm a mid-/t 
or right the beim; that is, keep it ci 
with the middle of the ſhip. Port: 
belm, put it over the left fie of the fv 
Startozrd the heli, put it on the 115" 
{ce of the ſhip, 

IA 


LI. LML I, an antient defenſive arme: 
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worn by horſemen both in war and in 
tournaments. It covered both the head 
and face, only leaving an aperture in the 
front ſecured by bars, which was called 
the viſor. 

It is {till uſed in heraldry by way of creſt 
over the ſhield or coat of arms, in order 
to expreſs the different degrees of nobi- 
lity, by the difterent manner in which it 
is rorne., Thus a helmet in profile, is 
given to gentlemen and eſquixes: to a 
knight, the helmet ſtanding forward and 
the beaver a little open : the helmet in 
profile and open, with bars, belongs to 
all noblemen under the degree of a duke: 
and the helmet forward and open, with 
many bars, 1s aſſigned to kings, princes, 
and dukes. * 

There is generally but one helmet upon 
a ſhield 3 but ſometimes there are two, 
and even three : if there be two, they 
ought to face cach other; and if three, 
the middlemolt ſhiould ſtand direòtly for- 
ward, and the other two on the ſides 
facing towards it. 

HELMINTHOLITHUS, in natural hiſ- 

tory, a name given by Linnzus to petri- 
hed bodies reſembling worms. 
Of theſe he reckons four genera. 1. Pe- 
trified lithophyta, found in the moun- 
tains of Sweden. 2. Petrified ſhells. 
3. Petrified zoophytes. 4. Petrified rep- 
tiles. See the articles LiITHOPHYTA, 
SHELL, &c. 

HELMINTHOTHECA, in botany, a 
plant otherwiſe called picris. See the 
article Pickis. 

HELMONT, a town of the Netherlands, 
in the province of dutch Brabant, fituat- 
el on the river Aa: ealt long. 5% 400, 
north lat. 519 30", 

HELMONTII, Adu, in natural hiſtory. 
dee the article L1Dus. 

HELMSTAT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and dukedom 
of Brunſwic ; eaſt long. 117 15, north 
lat. 529 200. 

HELMSTAT, or HaLMSTAT. See the ar- 
ticle HaLusTar. 

HEL OTS, in grecian antiquity, the inha- 
bitants of Helos, a town of Laconia, 
conquered by the Spartans z who made 
tnem all priſoners of war, and reduced 
them into the condition of ſlaves, 

The freemen of Sparta were forbidden 
the exerciſe of any mean or mechanical 
employment, and therefore the whole 
care of ſupplying the city with neceſla- 
ries, devolved upon the Helots : the 
ground was tilled, and all forts of tradeg 
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11 1. 3 
managed by them, whilſt their maſters, 
gentlemen like, ipent their time in all 
torts of manly exerciſes. Notwithſtand- 
ing the great utcfulneſs of the Helots, 
they were treated in the moſt barbarous 
manner, and often murdered without any 
ſhew of juſtice. It was a thing common 
with the Spartans to force them to drink 
to excels, and then lead them in that 
condition into their public halls, that 
their children might ſee what a contemp- 
tible and beaſtly tight a drunken man is. 
They made them dance uncomely dances, 
and fing ridiculous ſongs; torbidding 
them expreſsly to ule any that was ſerious 
and manly. 

HELPS, in the menage. To teach a horſe 
his leffon, there are ſeven helps or aids to 
be known : theſe are the voice, rod, bit 
or ſnaffle, the calves of the legs, the ſtir- 
rups, the ſpur, and the ground. 
The helps are occaſionally turned into 
corrections. 

HELSINGBURG, or ELSINGBURG. See 
the article ELSINGBURG. 

HELSINGFORD, a port-town of Swe- 
den, ſituated on the gulph of Finland, in 
24 6 ealt long. and 60“ 3“ north lat. 

HELSINGIA, a province of Sweden, 
bounded by the Bothnic gulph on the 
eaſt, and by Dalecarlia on the weſt, 

HELSINGIC CHARACTER, apeculiarkind 
of character, found inicribed on ſtones in 
the province of Helſingia: the runic and 
helfingic characters may be eaſily tranſ- 
tormed into each other. 

HELSINGOR, or ELSINORE. 
article ELSINORE, 

HELSTON, a borough of Cornwall, nine 

miles ſouth-weſt of Falmouth : it ſends 
two members to parliament. 

HELVE, a term uſed among country peo- 
ple for the handle of a hatchet, pick-ax, 
mattock, or the like. 

HELVETIC, ſomething belonging to Hel. 
vetia, or Switzerland. See the article 
SWITZERLAND. 

HELVOETSLUYS, a port town of the 
united Netherlands, fituated in the iſland 
ot Voorn, in the province of Holland, five 
miles ſouth of the Briel ; it is one of the 
beſt harbours in Holland, and that to 
which the engliſh packet always goes, 

HELXINE, BUCK-WHEAT, in botany, a 
genus of the 9&Zardria-trigynia clais of 
plants, the corolla of which is perma- 
nent, and conſiſts of a ſingle petal, d- 
vided into five obtule, erecto-patent ſeg- 
ments: there is no pericarpium, the co- 
rolla perforuis the olhce of it, and ſur- 

rounds 
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rounds the ſeed, which is ſingle, trique- HEMI, a word uled in the compoſition af 


trous, and acute, 

HEM, in the ovens for baking calamine, 
a partition which ſeparates the hearth 
from the oven itſelf : it is open at top, 
to let the flame pals over to bake the 
calamine. 

HEMERO-BAPTISTS, a ſect among 

the Jews, ſo called becauſe they waſhed 
themſelves every day, making nolinets to 
conſiſt in thele daily ablutions. 
They were phariſees in every thing, ex- 
cept that with the ſadducees they denied a 
relurrection. Probably thele were the 
ſect who found fault with our Saviour's 
diſciples for eating with unwaſhen hands. 
D'Herbelot tells us, that the dilciples of 
St. John Baptiit, who, in the firit ages 
of the church, were called hemcro-bap- 
tiſts, and the number of whom is con- 
ſiderable among the Jews, have lice that 
time formed a fect, or rather 1cligion 
apart, under the name of mendai jahia. 

HEMEROBIUS, in zoology, a genus of 
inſets of the neuroptera order, the cha- 
racers of which are theſc : the palate is 
prominent, and has on each ſide two ten- 

acula: the wings, being tour in num- 
ber, are deflex and tumid. 
To this genus belong the golden-eye, a 
large beautiſul fly, to calied from the co- 
Jour of its eyes; the formica-lco, and 
ſeveral other ipecies. : 

HEMEROCALLIS, DAY-L1LLY, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the hexand-ia moncgy- 
nia claſs of plants, the corolla of which 
is of an infundibuliform figure: the tube 
is ſhort ; the limb is patent, and divided 
into fix ſomewhat retiex {egments : the 
fruit is an ovato-trilobous, trigonal cap- 
fule, formed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells: the ſecds are nume- 
rous and roundiſh. 

HEMERODROMI, in grecian antiquity, 

centinals and guards appointed tor the 
ſecurity and preſervation ot cities, and 
other places. 
They went out of the city every morn- 
ing, as ſoon as the gates were opened, 
and kept patrolling all day about the 
place: ſometimes allo making excur- 
tions further into the country, to ſee 
that there were no enemies lying in wait 
to ſurprize thein. 

HEMERODROMI Mere alſo a ſort of couriers 
among the antients, who only travelled 
one day, and then delivered their packets 
or diſpatches to a freſh man, who run 
his day, and fo on to the end of the jour- 
vey, dee COURIER and EXPRESS. 


divers terms, ſignifying the lame v. 
ſemi, or demi, dix. one half; bein 
abbreviature of naov;, which fig nifies the 
ſame. The Grecks ſuppreſſed the lai 
ſyllable of #w@v; in the compolition of 
words. 

HEMICRANIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of 
head-ach, wherein only one half or {ide of 
the head is affected. See HE an: ac, 

HEMICYCLE, in architecture, is Gefin. 

ed by Daviler to be an arch forming x 
perfect ſemicircle, See the articles RCA 
and BRIDGE. 
To conitruR ſuch an arch of lewn ſtone, 
they divide the hemicycle into a certain 
number of equal parts, and jaihion 0 
equal number of voutoirs, which will 
complete the arch: however, that there 
may be no joint in the middle, where the 
key-ſtone ſhould be, they always tab 
care that the number of voulvirs bc an 
odd one. 

HEMICYCLIUM, in antiquity, a part 
of the orcheſtra in the antent theatres : 
but Scaliger obſerves, that this part was 
only uſed, when ſome perſon was lup— 
poled to be juſt arrived from ſca, as in 
Plautus's Rudens. 

HEMICYCLIUM allo fignified a kind of 
ſun dial; being a concave ſemi-circle, 
the upper cuſp of which looked to the 
noith. On the middle of the hemicy- 
clium ſtood a fiyle, whereot the point 
that correſponded to the center of the he- 
micycie, reprefented the center of the 
earth; and its ſhadow, being projedcd 
on the concavity of the hemic ycle, which 
repreſented the ſpace between the two 
tropics, pointed out not only the dech- 
nation of the ſun, and the day ot the 
month, but likewile the hour of the day, 

HEMINA, in roman antiquity, a liquid 
mealure which, according to Arbuthnot, 
was equal to halt a wine-pint englith 
mea ure; its contents being 2,818 ſolid 
inches. Ste the article MEASURE, 

HEMI-OBOLUS, half an obolus. Sce te 
article OBOLUS. 

REMIOLIA, or HEMIOLIUS, among an- 
tient muſicians, a fort of proportion now 
called ſeſquialteral. See the article Sbs- 
QUIALTERAL. 

HEIMIONITIsS, in botany, a genus of 
the cryptogamia-muſcorum clals of plants, 
the tructfhications of which are arranged 
into lines, ſometimes branched, otten 
uniting with and interſecting one another. 

BEMILONIUM, in botany, the fame with 
alplenium, or ipleen-wort, 
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HEM 


Gnall holes. See the article FLUTE. 


HEMIPLEGIA, or HEMIPLEXIA, among 


phyſicians, a pally of one halt of the 
body. See the article PALSY. 


HEMISPHIZERIA, LADT-COW, in zoo- 


logy, a genus of beetles, with clavated 
and entire antennæ; and whole thorax, 
with the exterior wings, which are mar- 
ginated, conſtitutes an hemiſpheric figure. 
There are a great many ſpecies of lady- 
cows, the moſt common of which is that 
with reddiſh wings, and ſeven black 
ſpots on them; an inle& too well known 


to need farther deſcription. 


HEMISPHERE, lemiſphærium, in geome- 


try, the half of a globe or ſphere, when 
it is ſuppoſed to be cut through its center 
in the plane of one of its great circles, 
Thus the equator divides the terreſtrial 
globe into the northern and ſouthern he- 
miſphere : in the ſame manner the mert- 
dian divides the globe into the eaſtern 
and weſtern hemiſphere; and the hori- 
20n into two hemiſpheres, diſtinguiſhed 
by the epithets upper and lower, See the 
articles SPHERE and GLOBE. 

The center of gravity of an hemiſphere, 
is + of the radius diſtant from the vertex, 


HEMISPUERE is alto uied to denote a pro- 


jection of half the terreſtrial globe, or 
half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane, and 
trequently called planiſphere. 


HEMISPHEROIDAL, in geometry, an 


appellation given to whatever approaches 
to the figure of an hemiſphere, but is 
not exactly ſo. 


HEMISTICH, α c , in poetry, de- 


notes half a verſe, or a verie not com- 
pleted, 

Of this there are frequent examples in 
Virgil's ZEneid ; but whether they were 
left unfiniſhed by deſign or not, is diſ- 
puted among the learned: ſuch are, 
terra accintta vocat, . II. v. 614. 
And, Italiam non ſponte ſequor, E. IV. 
V. 361, 

In reading common engl iſh verſes, a ſhort 
pauſe is required at the end of each hemi- 
itich, or half verſe. 


HEMITONE, in muſic, the fame with a 


lemitone, or half note. Sce "TONE. 


HEMITRIT ZEUS, among phylicians, a 


kind of intermitting fever, being a ſemi- 
tertian. See FEVER and TERTIAN. 


HEMLOCK, cicuta, in botany, &c. See 


the article CtcuTa. 


HEMP, cannabis, in botany. See the ar- 


ticle CANNABIS. 
Hemp is a uſeful plant, purchaſed at a 
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FEMIOPE, in antiquity, a flute with 


HEM 


dear rate from foreigners, when it might 


be cultivated among ourſelves, to the 
great benefit of the nation in general. It 
delights in warm, ſandy, or ſomewhat 
gravelly foil; but it mutt bs ſomewhat 
rich, and of a good depth. The beſt 
ſeed is that which is brighteſt, and re- 
tains its colour and ſubliance in rubbing, 
Three buihtels will ſow an acre; but 
the richer the land is, the thicker it muſt 
be fown, and the poorer it is, the thin- 
ner, Ihe time of ſowing it, is from the 
latter end of March, to the end of April, 
according as 3 ipring falls out; but 
the carlier it 13 ſown the better. If it 
be a dry ſcaſon, great care mult be taken 
to prelerve it from birds. 

The firit ſeaſon for gathering it is about 
Lammas, when a good part of it will be 
ripe ; that is, the light ſummer hemp 
which bears no feed, and is called fimble- 
hemp. When it is ripe the ſtalks grow 
white, and the leaves fall downwards, 
turning yellow at the top: it muſt then 
be puiled up, dried, bound up in bun- 
dles as big as may be graſped in both 
hands, and laid by tor uſe, 
be taken not to break what is left ſtand- 
ing, becauſe it is to grow till near 
Nlichaelmas betore it will he fit to gather: 
this is uſually called karle-hemp. When 
it is gathered, lay it in the tun three or 
tour days to dry, and then ſtack or houle 
it till the ſeed be threſhed out. 

An acre of hemp, in the beſt land, com- 


monly yields about two or three quar-- 


ters of lecd, which, with the hemp un- 
wrought, is often worth from «5 to $1, 
but if wrought, from 10 to 12], but the 
fimble-hemp is not worth above half as 
much as the other. 
As to the method of preparing it, aſter 
the ſeeds are threſhed out of the heads, 
the ſtalks are laid up in bundles and 
ſKeeped in a ſtanding water, the cleaner 
it is the better ; they are faſtened to poles, 
and leit to ſoak about fifteen days; and 
when the ſubliance of the ſtalk is almoſt 
rotten, the bundles are taken out and 
well dried. But flax, initead of being 
ſteeped in water, is uſually expoſed al- 
ternately to the moiſt air of the night, 
and the heat of the ſun, by which means 
it receives a finer colour. 
When hemp and flax are well penetrated 
and afterwards, completely dried, the 
are bruiſed by handtuls on a block, wit 
a kind of mallet ; all the bullen, which 
is the inward ſubſtance of the ſtem, flies 
off in ſhivers, by the torce of the blows, 
and 
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and nothing remains in the hands of the 
beater but the thin bark in large threads, 
through the whole length of the ſtem. 
This parcel of threads is afterwards hung 
on a perpendicular board, and bruiſed 
with 2 wooden beetle, in order to ſhake 
out all the little ſtraws that may happen 
to remain of the bullen. All the grols 
parts are now ſeparated from the ſtem, 
and the threads of the bark receive 
their perſection from the comb or hatchel. 
See the article HATCHEL, 

The refuſe of this combing, which con- 
fiſts of all the threads which are too thick, 
is called tow, for the uſe of which lee the 
article Tow. 

Hemp and flax are the materials of a va- 
riety of profitable manufactures; for be- 
fides linnen, great quantities of ticken of 
all fineneſſes, ſail- cloth, incle, tape, ſack- 
ing, girtwip, cordage, twine, nets, and 
many other things are made of them: 
and they furniſh multitudes of other ma- 
nufactures, which employ the poor, and 
bring, by their exports, profit to the 
nation. But as we are under the neceſ- 
ſity of importing very large quantities of 
hemp from foreign countries, the pro- 
duction of this article among curſelves, 
and in our plantations, cannot be too 
plentifully cultivated, nor tco highly en- 
couraged, 

For the Jaws relating to hemp and flax, 
ſee the article FLAx. 

HEMPSTEAD, a market-town of Hart- 
fordſhire, twenty-four miles north-welt 
of London. 

HEN, gallina, in ornithology, though uſ- 
ed in a general ſenſe to ſignify any ſe- 
male bird, is more particularly reſtrained 
to thoſe of the order of gallinæ. See the 
article GALLINZ®. 

HEN-BANE, a plant called by botaniſts 
hyoſciamus. See HYOSCIAMUS. 

HENDECAGON, in geometry, a figure 
that hath eleven ſides, and as many 
angles. 

In fortification, hendecagon denotes a 
place defended by eleven baſtions, 

HENEBON, a town of Britany, in France, 
twenty-two miles north-welt of Vannes. 

HENIOCHUS, in aftronomy, the ſame 
with auriga. See the article AURIGa. 

HENLEY, a market-town of Oxfordſhire, 
ſituated on the river Thames, twenty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Oxford, and thirty- 
two weſt of London. 

HENLEY is al'o a market-town of War- 
wickſhire, feycn miles ſouth-weſt of War- 
wick, 
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HEN-MOULD, among farmers, d. 


. 0e 
a black ſpungy foil, fitter for gr #2, 4 
than ſor corn. — 
In ſome places, indeed, they vive fe 
name of hen-mould to a rich h carth 
mixed with whitiſh ſtreaks, which i . 
ceeding fertile, 7 

HENNA, in botany; a plant called he 
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Linnzus law onia. e LAVS0%1,, 
HENNEBURG, a town of Germ: 
the circle o Franconia, and the cant! 
of the county of Henneburg: cat lon, 
10* 27\, and north lat. 505 40˙ 
HENO TI CON, in clurch-hittory, à de. 
cree or edict of the emperor Zeno, made 
at Conſtantinople, in the year 482, hy 
which he pretended to reconcile all parties 
under one faith. It is generally agreed 
that Peter, patriarch of Alexandria., ape 
Acacius, patriarch of Conſtantinopte, 
were the authors of this decree, and tha 
their deſign was to compliment the em: 
peror with a right of preſcribing regula. 
tions in matters of faith. The emperor, 
by this deci ce, arrogated to humiclt the 
right of being head of the church. Pope 
Simplicius, however, in the year 483, 
condemned the henoti*on, and cee 
Acacius, the chief promoter of it, to uy- 
pear before him at Rome; but it was vor 
entirely ſuppreſſed till the year 518, 

HENRICO, a county of the colony ol Vir. 
ginia, in north America. 

HENRY, or CAPE-HENRY, the touth cps 
of Virginia, at the entrance of Chelejak- 
bay : weſt lon. 74 5c, north lat. 3)“, 

HEN TING, among farmers, a method cf 
ſowing immediately before the p:ough, 
by which, it is pretended, a great dca! of 
charge is ſaved. See SOW ING, 

HENTING-FURROWS, thoſe turned from 
each other at the bottom, in plowing 
ridges. See the article PLOWING, 

HEPAR, the LIVER, in anatomy, See 
the article LIVER. 

HEPAR SULPHURIS, LIVER OF SULPHUR, 
in pharmacy, according to Quincy, 1; 
thus made: take of flowers of fulphur, 
four ounces ; ſalt of tartar in powder, 
an ounce and half: let them be well 
mixed together, and then melted in :n 
earthen diſh, and kept cooſtantly ſtirring 
till the maſs has acquired a red colour, 
care being taken that it does not catch fir, 

HEPAR UTER NUM, in anatomy, the fam! 
with. placenta, See PLACENTA. 

- HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, 
any thing belonging to the liver. 

HEPATIC ALOES, See the article AL ots. 
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Herarie DUCT. See Pokus BILARIUS. 

HeraTIc FLUX, a flux of the belly, of a 
very ſingular kind, and ſo rarely met 
with, that many authors have confound- 
ed the accounts of it with thoſe of dy ten- 
teries and hæmorrhoidal fluxes. The 
ſigns by which it is known are thele 3 
the patient voids OV the anus a liquid 
matter retembling water in which raw 
fleſh had been waſhed ; this i attended 
with pains and a ſenſe of weight aad ten- 
fion in the abdomen, and ſpaſtic motions 
about the loins, which ſometimes extend 
themſelves to the right fide, towar the 
region of the liver. In ſome patients 
there is no ſenſation of any pain, or any 
particular ſymptom z and, in iome, a te- 
nelmus is conſtantly joined with this 
voiding of a bloody fluid. 
The perſons ſuhjec to this diſeaſe are 
men, and thole chiefly between the age 
of eighteen and forty, for the molt part ; 
as alſo ſuch as are of a ſanguineo-phleg- 
matic habit, and of a ſedentary lite. 
The antients iuppoted this to be owing 
to a debility of the liver, which was not 
able, in this caſe, properly to attract or 
retain the blood; but it ſeems rather to 
belong to the hamorrhoidal diſcharges, 
where, when pure and proper blood js 
not voided, this fluid comes in its place. 
This flux 1s not dangerous at the time ; 
but when it is long continued, it will at 
length wear down the patient's ſtrength, 
and bring on bad habits. 
This diſeaſe, according to Junker, is to 
be treated in the ſame manner as the hæ- 
morrhoidal diſcharge, when obſtructed; 
and attemperating and abſtergent medi- 
eines are to be given with gentle purges : 
rhubarb, in doſes trom a ſcruple to two 
or more, is to be given every day, for a 
long time: aſter this, nitre, tartarium 
vitriolatum, the alkaline ſalts of plants, 
as ot wormwood, with the abtorbent 
powders, ſuch as crab's eyes; and to theſe 
may be ad.led decoctions of ſmall cen- 
taury, and the like herhs. 

HEPATIC PLEXUS, See the article PLEXUS 
HEFATICUS. 

HEPATIC VEIN. See BaSILICA. 

HEPATICA, Liver wor, in botany, 
a genus of the polyandria-monos ynia 
claſs of plants, the corolla of which con- 
lifts of two or three leries of petals; there 
are three petals in every ſeries, and they 
are longer than the cup, and of an ovato- 
oblong figure; there is no pericarpium; 
tne receptacle is very ſmall and vbtute ; 
and the ſeeds being arranged on it iu 4 
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HEPATITIS, in medicine, the name of 


= -£ 


globular form, are numerous, oral- 
pointed at both ends, and ſlightly hairy. 

This plant is chiefly uſed in obſtructions 
of the liver and viicera ; as alſo in the 
ſcab, gonorrhea, and fever, 


an acute, continuous, and inflammatory 
ſever, in which nature frequently and 
forcibly propels the humours through the 
liver, ſeemingly with an in ent to reſolve 
and abſterge congeſtions and ſtaſes of the 
blood in that viicus. See the article 
INFLAMMATION. | 
The hepatitis is diſtinguiſhed from all 
other fevers, by the ſeat of it in the liver, 
and by its being, of all other fevers, the 
moſt fatal. It differs, however, in de- 
gree, ſome caſes depending on a more ſu- 
perficial, ſome on a deeper and more in- 
ternal inflammation of the liver. It uſu- 
ally ſeizes the patient with a chilneſs, 
which is ſucceeded by a violent heat, at- 
tended with an inſupportable thirit ; the 
patient perceives a ſevere and heavy pain 
on the right fide, about the ſeventh or 
eighth rib ; and is affected with a violent 
ſtreightneſs of the breaſt, and difficulty 
of breathing; the extremities are very 
apt to become cold ; there are frequent 
nauſeas, and reachings to vomit, and a 
bilious matter is thrown up: the urine 
for the firſt days is cddiſh and thick, 
and about the fourth day uſually begins 
to depoſite a ſediment ; the remaining part 
of it being however ſtill turbid: a very 
peculiar ſymptom is, that the patient ire- 
quently changes colour, being at times 
ale, and at other times brown1ſh or vel- 
fowith ; the yellownels principally affect- 
ing the eyes and face. In cafes where 
the matter in the liver comes to a ſuppu- 
ration, all the ſymptoms become more 
ſevere; the heat is greater, the reſpiration 
more difficult, &c. Finally, the break - 
ing of the tumour is known by a ſudden 
remiſſion of the pain, with a terrible 
faintneſs and lownets of the ſpirits, and a 
hectic; and when the mater is diſcharg- 
ed into the cavity of the abdomen, it is 
known by the ſwelling of that part. 
The general cauſes of the hepatitis are a 
plethora and a derivation of blood into 
the liver, which there forms congeſtions 
and ſtaſes: this is brought on hy violent 
motions of the body, by violent ſtrain- 
ings, by taking aſtringents in influmma- 
tory fevers, and by driving back the mat- 
ter in cutaneous eruptions; and, finally, 
by applying cold external medicines to the 
regions of the liver, or by cupping upon 
98 th 
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the part. Bleeding is very proper in the 
beginning of the diſeaſe; and alter this, 
the bowels are to be kept gently open, 
not by ſtimulating purges, but by emol- 
lient clyſters, and the mildeſt and gentleſt 
cathartics. The mixtura ſimplex is a 
very valuable medicine given ſeveral times 
a day; and in the intermediate hours the 
following powder is to be given: take 
puriſied nitre, and tartarium vit, iolatum, 
each two drams; crab's eyes, and the jaw 
of a pike reduced to powder and ſated 
with lemon-juice, - of each four ſcruples; 
diaphoretic antimony, a dram : the doſe 
of this mixed powder is a {cruple. In 
the mean time the region of the liver 
thould be bathed externally with ſpirit of 
wine camphorated, impregnated with ſaf- 
fron. Above all things, reſt, moderate 
warmth, and a placid regimen are to be 
obſerved. 
HEPATOSCOPIA, in antiquity, that 
branch of divination, which predicted fu- 
ture events by inſpecting the entrails of 
animals, but eſpecially the liver. See 
the article DIVINATION, , 
HEPAT Us, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
labrus, with the lower jaw longer than 
the upper, a forked tail, and tranſverſe 
black lines on each ſide. 
HEPHZESTIA, in grecian antiquity, an 
athenian feltival in honour of Vulcan, 
the chief ceremony of which was a race 
with torches. | 
It was performed in this manner : the 
antagoniſts were three ycung men, one 
of whom, by lot, took a lighied torch 
in his hand, and began his courſe; if 
the torch was extinguiſhed before he had 
finiſhed the race, he delivered it to the 
ſecond ; and he, in like manner, to the 
third : the victory was his, who fit car- 
ried the torch lighted to the end of the 
race and to this ſucceſſive delivering of 
the torch, we find many alluſiuns in an- 
tient writers. 
HEPSETUS, in ichthyology, a fiſh other- 
wile called atherina. It is a long and 
lender fiſh, with a torked tail, and its 
back variegated with black ſpots. 
HEPTACHORD, in the antient poetry, 
ſignified verſes that were ſung or played 
on ſeven chords, that is, on ſeven differ- 
ent notes. In this ſenſe it was applied to 
the lyre, when it had but ſeven ſtrings. 
One of the intervals is alſo called an 
heptachord, as containing the ſame num- 
ber of degrees between the extremes. 
1”"PTAGON, in geometry, a figure con- 
liſting of ſeven ſides, and as many angles. 
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HER 
In forti cation, a place is termed an hen: 
tagon, that has ſeven baſtions for its de. 
fence. 'I4 
HEPTAGONAL NxumBERs, in arithme 
tic, a ſort of polygonal numbers, whoa 
the difference of the terms of the —_ 
ſponding arithmetical progreſſion is 
One of the properties of theſe numb 
that if they be multiplied by 40, 
be added to the product, the ſum will be 
a ſquare number, See NUu EX. 
HEPTAMERIS, in muſic, the ſeventh 
part of a meris; being, according to M. 
Sauveur, the forty- chird part of the oc. 
tave. See the article Oc rAvk. 
HEPTAND RIA, in botany, a claſs & 
PRs the ſeventh in order, compre. 
ending the plants that have h-rmaphyg. 
dite flowers, and ſeven ſtamina in each, 
See FLOWER, STAMINA, Ec. 
Of this cluſs there are only two genen, 
the eſculus and trientalis. See the attic 
Escurus and TRIENTAL15. 
HEPT ANGULAR, in geometry, an ap- 
pellation given to figures which have k- 
ven angles. 
HEPTARCHY, a government of ere 
rſons : allo a ſtate or country diviad 
into ſeven kingdoms, and governed h; 
ſeren independent princes ; in which ſer: 
it is particularly applied to the govern 
ment of ſouth Britain, when divide! 
amongſt the Saxons. 
HEPTATEUCH, the ſeven firſt books d 
the Old Teftament, containing the pen. 
tateuch, or five books of Moſes, and th: 
books of Joſhua and Judges. 
HEPITHEMIMERIS, in antient poem, 
a verſe conſiſting of three feet and ; 
half, or ſeven half feet. 
It likewiſe denotes a cæſura after the thi 
foot of a verſe. See Cx$SURs. 
HERACLEA, a port-town of Romani, 
in european Turky, ſituated on the Po. 
pontis, i1xty miles ſouth-weſt of Conltar 
tinople ; it was once a great city: ent 
lon. 289, and north lat. 415. 
HFERACLEIA, an antient feſtival «| 
brated in honour of Hercules by fever. 
ſtates of Greece. 
HERACLEONITES, a ſe& of chriſtian, 
the followers of Heracleon, wv ho refine 
upon the gnoſtic divinity, and maintair- We 
ed that the world was not the immedi! We 
eee of the Son of God, but t, 
e was only the occaſional cauſe of 1t 
being created by the demiurgus. Tit 
heracleonites denied the authority of tit 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament, ma- 
taining that they were mere random 
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founds in the air; and that St. John the 
Baptiſt was the only true voice, that di- 
rected to the Meſſiah. 

HERACLEUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 
the general flower of which is difform and 
radiated; the fingle flowers of the diſc 
conſiſt each of five equal petals, but thoſe 
of the radius conſiſt of tive unequal pe- 
tals : the fruit is elliptic, compreſled, 
and ſtriated on each fide in the middle, 
and contains two oval compreſled ſeeds. 


To this genus belongs the ſphondylium, 


or cow's parſnep of authors. 

HERACLI DA, or Return of the HER a- 

CLIDZ into Peloponeſius, in chronology, 
a famous epocha, that conſtitutes the be- 
ginning of protane hiltory ; all the time 
preceding that period being accounted ta- 
bulous. 
This return happened in the year of the 
world 2862, an hundred years Mer 
they were expelled, and eighty atter the 
deſtruction of Troy. 

HERAIA, an antient greek feſtival obſerv- 
ed at Argos and ſome other places, in 
honour of Juno, in which two procet- 
ſions were made to the temple of that 
goddeſs, one by men in armour ; and a 
ſecond, in which the prieſteſs of Juno was 
drawn in a chariot by white oxen, and 
on their arrival at the temple, they of- 
tered an hecatomb. 

Another feſtival of this name was cele- 
brated every fifth year at Elis, at which 
ſixteen matrons were appointed to weve 
a garment for the goddeis : there were 
allo games, at which young virgins con- 
tended for the victory. 

This name was alio given to a ſolemn 
day of mourning kept at Corinth for Me- 
dea's children, who were buried in the 
temple of Juno Aſtræa. 


. HERALD, an officer at arms, whoſe buſi- 


FE 


nels it 15 to declare war, to proclaim peace, 
to marſhal all the folemninies at the co— 
ronation, chriſtening, marriage, and fu- 
neral of princes, to blazon and examine 
coats of arms, Oc. 

Heralds were formerly held in much 
greater eſteem than they are at preſent, 
aud were created and chriſtened by the 
king, who pouring a gold-cup of wine 
on their head, gave them the herald- 
name; but this is now done by the carl- 
marſhal, They could not arrive at the 
dignity of herald without kaving been {e- 
ven years pourſuivant ; nor could they 
quit the office of herald, hut to be made 
king at arms, See PQURSULYANT\, 
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The three chief herald: are called kings 
at arms, the principal of which is Garter ; 
the next is called Clarencienx, and the 
third Norroy ; theſe two laſt are called 
provincial heralds. See KING at arms. 
Beſides theſe there are fix o her inferior 
heralds, wiz. Vork, Lancaſter, Somer- 
ſet, Richmond, Cheſter, and Windſor 
to which, on the coming ot king Geo. I. 
to the crown, a new herald was added, 
ſtyled Hanover herald ; and another, 
ſtyled Gloceſter king at arms. 

The kings at arms, the heralds, and 
four pourſuivants are a college or corpo- 
ration, erected by a charter granted by 
Richard III. by which they obtained ſe- 
veral privileges, as to be free from ſubli- 
dies, tolls, and all troubleſome offices. 


HERALDRY, the art of armoury and 


blazoning, which comprehends the know- 
ledge of what relates to ſolemn caval- 
cades and ceremonies at coronations, in- 
ſtalments, the creation of peers, nuptials, 
tunerals, Sc. and allo whatever relates 
to the bearing of arms, alligning thoſe 
that belong to all perſons, regulating their 
right and precedencies in point of honour, 
and reſtraining thoſe who have not a juſt 
claim, from bearing coats of arms that 
do not belong to them. See BLAzox- 
ING, ARMS, SHIELD, BEARING, Oe. 


HERAT, a city of Perſia, in the province 


ot Chorafſan : eaſt long. 649, and north 
lat. 34 30. 


HERB, in pharmacy, an appellation given 


to the (talks and leaves of plants, eipeci- 
ally ſuch as are fleſhy and ſucculent, and 
die away every year; but is alſo frequent- 
ly uſed to denote the leaves alone. 

The term herb, therefore, denotes the 
ſtalks and leaves, in contradiſtinction to 
the flowers, ſceds, and roots. See PLANT, 
Flows, Fruit, Room, Sc. 

Quincy gives the following directions ſor 
the gathering and preſerving of herbs. 
They ſhould be gathered juſt when be- 
ginning to flower, as being then in greateſt 
pertection ; and this mult be done when 
there is no rain or dew upon them, other- 
wiſe they will be apt to turn black in 
drying. They ought to he dried in the 
ſhadz, as too great heat exhales their 
moiſture too faſt, and deſtroys their beau- 
tifu] verdure. The treſher they are wed 
the better, though ſome may be kept 
much longer than others. So long 
as the fjreth colour they dry with, 
continues, they may be truſted in me- 
dicine, but no longer. "Fhey are much 


better for decoction and dittillation when 
98 2 
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dried than green, becauſe their ſaline and 
volatile parts very difficultly mix with a 
menſtruum, until their native phlegm be 
evaporated. 
HERB-TRUELOVE, herba paris, in botany. 
See the article PaR1s. 
HERBAGE, in law, fignifies the paſture 
provided by nature for the ſood of cattle ; 
2 % the liberty to feed cattle in the foreſt, 
or in another perion's ground, 
HERBAL, in literary hiitory, a book that 
treats of the claſſes genera, ſpecies, and 
virtues of plants. Sec the ai ticles PLANT 
and BOTANY. ; 
HERBAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for what 
is more uſually called hortus ſie cus. See 
the article HORTUSs. 
HERBALIST, the author of an herbal, or 
one who is ikilied in plants. 
HERBE, in the french academies, a re- 
ward, or {ome good ſtuft, given to a horte 
who has worked well in the manege. 
HERBENGER, o HARBINGER. See the 
article HARPIN:;ER, 
HERBIVOROUS ANIMALS, thoſe which 
feed only on veget-bles. 
HERBORG, a town in the circle of the 
upper Rhine, and territory of Naſſau : 
ealt lon. 8 15“, and north lat. 50% 36“. 
HERCINIAN FOREST, a foreſt which an- 
tiently extended the whole length of Ger- 
many Md Bohemia, ſome remains of 
which are ſtill in being, wz. the Black 
Foreſt, Odenwald near Heidelburg, tige- 
wild in Wurtſburg and Bamberg, and 
; Hartiwaid in Brunſwic. 
HERCOLE, a port-town of Tuſcany, on 
the coaſt called Stato del Preſidii: eaſt 
lon. 12*, and north lat. 42“ 25. 
HERCOLE is allo a little ifland, near the 
town of the ſame name. 
HERCULES, in aftronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, ſaid to con- 
tain from 28 to 95 ſtars. 
HERCULES-PILLARS, inantiquity, a name 
given to mount Calpe in Spain, near Gi- 
| braliar, on the european ſide of the 
ſtreights, and mount Avila on the atri- 
can fide. | 
HERCULEUS mMoORRUSs, the EPILEPSY, 
in medicine. See EPILEPSY. 
HERD, a company of eatable cattle of the 
larger ſort, as cows, oxen, ſwine, deer, 
Sc. a'ſo of wild beaſts. 
HEREDIT AMENTS, whatever immove- 
able things a pe: ſon may have to himſelf 
and his beirs, by way of inheritance; 
and which, it not otherwile bequeathed, 
deicend to him who is next heir, and not 
to the executor, as chattels do. 
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This word extends to,whatever is inder 

able, be it real, perſonal, or mixed: 10 
in conveyances, by the grant of heredita 
ments, manors, houſes, lands, rents 6. 
will pats. #7 


HEREDITARY, an appellation given 4, 
whatever belongs to a tamily by right of 
ſucceſſion, rom heir to heir. 


Some monarchies are hereditary, ang 
others elective; and (ome hereditary mo. 
narchies deicend only to the heirs ae 
as in France; but others, to the next of 
blood, as in Spain, England, Sc. J bus 
the dominions of the emperor ave dit. 
guiſhed into hereditary, which are thok 
he derives trom his anceſtors by right of 
inheritance, and tho'e he enjoys u quz- 
lity of emperor by virtue of his eleGion, 
Hereditary is alto applied to offices an; 
e. of hon our ann xed to certain ſam. 
ies; thus the office of earl-narſhil 5; 
hereditary in the family of Howard. 
Hereditary is alio figwatively appliedy 
good or i qualities, ſuppoſed to be tran, 
mitted from father to fon : thus we (ax, 
virtue and piety are hereditary vi:tues n 
ſuch a family: and that in Italy the hz 
tred of families is hereditary. And indeel 
the gout, the king's evil, madnels, Es 
may really be hereditary diſeates, 


HEREFORD, the principal city of Her 


fordſhire, ſituated on the river Wye, 
twenty-four miles north weſt of Gl. 
ceſter, and one hundred and twenty wt 
of London: weſt lon. 2 4%, and nom 
lat. 52 6˙. 5 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


HERESY, the crime of obſtmately perſh: 


ing in opinions, that are contrary to th: 
fundamentals of religion. 

There is no law that expreſly determins 
this offence, it being impoſſible to e 
down all the particular errors that m 
be ſaid to be heretical, and in relat ont 
which ſo many diſputes have ariſen: i 
general, however, thoſe opinions th 
were ſuppoſed to be condemned by i 
ſcriptures, or the four firſt general cout- 
cils, have been accounted hercly. 
Herely was antiently treaſon, and pu- 
died by burning the otfender; but i: 


ſorſeited neither lands nor goods, becaut 


the proceedings againſt him were pro [i 
lute animæ. At preſent, all pun i ments 


of death, and the old ſtatutes which gt 


oy to arreſt or impriſon perlon: et 
erely, are repealed : though, by be 
common law, an obſtinate heretic, being 
excommunicated, may be til] impnitoned, 
on the writ de excommunicato capiencd 
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doors of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe 
paſſages, which inult of necellity be often 
opened and ſhut, 

HERK, a town of Germany, in the 
biſhopric of Liege, ſituated on a river of 
the ſame name, near its confluence with 
the Demer : eaſt lon. 59 20, and north 
lat. 519. 
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' akes ſatisfaction to the church. 
3 denying the truth of the 
q chriſtian religion, or the divine authority 

of the ſcriptures, &c. are liable, for the 
| ſecond offence, to three years impriſon- 
EC ment, by 9g & 10 Will. III. cap. xxx1. 
HERETIC, a general name for all ſuch 
erſons, under any religion, but elpeci- 
ally the chriſtian, as profeſs or teach re- HERLING, a market town of Norfolk, 
ligious opinions contrary to the eſtabliſh- twenty miles ſouth- weſt of Norwich. 
ed faith, or to what is made the ſtandard HERMZE, among antiquarians, ftatues of 
of orthodoxy. the god Mercury, mace of marble, and 
The laws both of church and ſtate were ſometimes of braſs, without arms or feet, 
antiently very ſevere againſt thole who and fet up by the greeks and Romans in 
were adjudged to be heretics : the princi- the crols- ways. : : | 
cipal of which were, firit, the general Antiquity likewiſe furniſhes us with com- 
note of infamy affixed to all heretics in pound herme, or ſtatues of Mercury 
common. Secondly, all commerce for- joined with ſome other deity, as Herm- 
bidden to be held with them. Thirdly, Athena, or Mercury and Minerva; 
the depriving them of all offices of profit Herm Hercules, or Mercury and Her- 
and dignity. Fourthly, the rendering cules ; Herm-Eros, or Mercury and Cu- 
them incapable of di ſpoſing of their eſtates pid: and ſo of others. : 
by will, or of receiving eſtates from HERMZEA, in antiquity, antient greek 
others. Fifthly, impoſing on them pecu- feſtivals, in honour of the god Hermes, 
niary mulcts. Sixthly, proſcribing and or Mercury. One of theſe was celebrat- 
baniſhing them. Scventhly, inflicting ed by the Pheneate, in Arcadia; a ſe- 
corporal puniſhment on them, ſuch as cond by the Cyllenians, in Elis ; and a 
ſcourging, &c, before baniſhment. Be- third by the Tanagr-ans, where Mercu- 
ſides theſe laws, which chiefly affected ry was repreſented with a ram upon his 
the perſons of heretics, there were others ſhoulder, becauſe he was ſaid, in a time 
which tended to the extirpation of here- of plague, ro have walked through the 
ſy, ſuch as thole which forbad heretical city in that poſture, and to have cured 
teachers to propagate their opinions in the fick; in memory of which, it was 
public or private : thoſe which denied the cuſtomary at this feſtival, tor one of the 
children of heretical parents their patri- moſt beautiful youths in the city, to walk 
mony and inheritance, unlels they return- round the walls, with a ram upon his 
ed to the church: ſuch as ordered the ſhoulder. 


er. WT books of heretics to be burnt, There A fourth feſtival of the ſame name was 
to the were many other penal laws againſt he- obſerved in Crete, when it was uſual] for 
retics, from the time of Conſtantine to the ſervants to fit down at the table 
mins Theodo us junior, and Valentinian III. while their maſters waited : a cuſtom 
to i But the few already mentioned may be which was alſo practiſed at the roman 
TA ſafficient to give an idea of the rigour faturnalia. 
\ on to with which the empire treated ſuch per- HERMANNIA, AFRICAN MARSH- 
1 ſons, who held or taught opinions con- MALLOWS, in betany, a genus of - the 
SM trary to the faith of the catholic church ; — —-— clals of plants 
ye whoſe diſcipline towards heretics was no with a roſaceous flower, the petals o | 
Kd þ leſs ſevere than the civil laws: but firce which are ſemitubular at the baſe ; the 
pe theſe early times, the moſt horrid deaths, fruit is a roundiſh capſule, containing a 
d- and the moſt excruciating tortures, have reat many ſmall ſecds, | 
IO HERMANSTAT, the capital city of | 
cat For the laws of England in relation to Tranſilvania, ſubject to the houſe of Au- | 
ro f. heretics, ſee the preceding article. ſtria : eaſt long. 24*, narth lat. 469 32/, | 
mens HERISSON, in fortification, a beam arm- HERMAPHRODITE, a perſon of both 
b gave ed with a great number of iron-ſpikes, ſexes, or who has the parts of genera- | 
om for with their points outwards, and ſupport- tion both of male and female. | 
yy e ed by a pivot, on which it turns, It is now generally allowed, that there is 
being 'Thele ſerve as a barrier to block up any no ſuch thing as a true hermaphrodite z 
toned, paſſage, and are frequently placed before moſt, if not all thoſe who paſs for tuch, | 
nt ſl the gates, and more eſpecially the wicket- = being mere women, whole clitgris is | 
wy = 
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grown to an enormous ſize, and the la- 
bia pudendi become unuſually tumid. 
Among the inſect-claſs of animals, in- 
deed, hermaphrodites are very frequent : 
ſuch are worms, ſnails, le:ches, Sc. 

HERMATHRODITE FLOWERS, among bo- 
taniſts. See FLOWER. 

RERMATHENA, among antiquarians, 
a ſtatue repreſenting Mercuy, and Mi- 
nerva both in one. See HERMA. 

HERMES, or HERMA. See He RMZ. 

HERME TIC, or HERMETICAL, an ap- 
pellation given to whatever belongs to 
chemiſtry, from Hermes Triſmegiſtus, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been its inventor. 

HERMETICALPHrILOSO?PHY,that which 
undertakes to ſolve the various phæno- 
mena of nature, from the chemical 
principles ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 

HERMETICAL SEAL, among chemiſts, a 
method of ſtopping glals-veſſels, uſed in 
chemical operations, ſo cloſely, that the 
molt ſubtile ſpirit cannot eſcape through 
them. 

It is commonly done by heating the neck 
of the veſſel in a flame, till x, to melt, 
and then twiſting it cloſely together with 
a pair of pincers. Or, veſſels may be 
hermetically ſealed, by ſtopping them 
with a glals plug, well luted; or, by 
covering the veſſel with another ovum 
philoſophicum. 

HERM-HaRTOcCRAT ES, in antiquity, a 
compound ſtatue cf Mercury and Har- 
pocrates, See HER. 

HERMIT, a devout perion retired into ſo- 
Jitude to be more at leiſure for contempla- 
tion, and to diſencumber himſelf from 
the affairs of the world. 

An hermit is not reputed a religious, 
unleſs he has made the vows. 

Paul the hermit is uſually reckoned the 
firſt: though St. Jerom at the beginning 
of the life of that taint, ſays it is not 
known who was the firſt. Some go back 
to St. Antho y, ſome to John the Bap- 
tiſt, and others to Elias. However, ſe- 
veral of the antient hermits, though they 
lived in deſarts, had nevertheleſs numbers 
of religious accompanying them, 

There are alſo ſeveral orders and con- 
gregations of religious diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of hermits ; as the hermits of 
St. Anguſtin, of St. John the Baptiſt, 
of St. Jerome, of St. Paul, of St. 
James de Montlio, of St. William, of 
St. Benedict of Montefabalo, &c. 

HER MODAC TIT YLS, in pharmacy, a root 
tuppoicd to he that of the plant colchicum. 
Sce CUL<EAICUM. 
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Hermodactyls are brought us from 
Egypt and Syria, where the people ext 
them to make themſelves fat. They uſe 
them medically, while freſh and juſt ta. 
ken out of the earth, as a vomit and 
purge. The dried roots, as we have them 
in the ſhops, are a gentle purge, and haye 
the credit of being peculiarly good in 
rheumatic diſorders. The doſe in pow. 
der is from a ſcruple to a dram, or more, 
but they are ſo weak a purge as ſeldom 
to be given alone: their proper correc. 
tives are the ſpices, ginger, cloves, and 
the like. 

HERMON, a mountain on the eaſt 
Syria and Paleſtine, in Aſia. 

HERNANDIA, in botany, a genus cf 
plants, the characters of which ae not 
perfectly aſcertained ; the corolla ot the 
male as well as the female flower, is di- 
vided into fix ſegments : there is no pe. 
ricarpium, the cup is very large, in. 
flated and roundiſh, and intire at the 
mouth: the ſeed is an oval, ſulcated, uni. 
locular nut; the nucleus is globoſe. 

HERNGRUNT, a town of Upper Hun. 
gary, ſituated north of Buda, near the 
Carpathian mountains: eaſt Jong. 105 
20 lat. 484. 

HERNIA, in medicine, a preternatun 
tumour formed in the abdomen, particu- 
larly in the navel, inguen, and ſcrotum, 
by a protuberance of the inteſtines or 
omentum, and uſually known by the 
name of rupture. 

Theſe tumours differ firſt, according to 
their place or ſituation : thole formed at 
the navel are called omphalocele, or ex- 
omphalus. See EXOMPHALUS. 
A hernia in the groin is called bubo. 
nocele, and that of the ſcrotum, oſcheo- 
cele, &c. See the articles BUBOXOCELE 
and OSCHEOCELE, &. 
Hernias are allo diſtinguiſhed from the 
body or ſurface contained in, or form- 
ing, the tumour : when from a protu- 
berance of the inteſtines, a herniz is 
termed enterocele; when from the omen- 
tum, epiplocele ; if from flatuſes, pncu- 
matocele ; and if from water, hydrocele, 
Sc. See the articles ENTEROCELE, 
EPIPLOCELE, PNEUMATOCELE, HY- 
DROCELE, Ec. 
Hernias are alſo diſtinguiſhable from cir- 
cumſtances leſs remarkable, as from the 
ſize, being either (mall, large, or enor- 
mous; from their conſiſtence, being 
either hard, ſoft, fixed or moveable, ca- 
pable of being returned into the ahdo- 
men, or not; which latter are 8 7 ad- 
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hefive ruptures: ſometimes the parts pro- 
lapſed are ſo confined by {tricture and 
inflammation, that the flatus and feces 
cannot be returned, which kind of rup- 
tures are called incarcerated : ſome are 
attended with pain, others without; or 
with ſicknels, vomiting, and other bad 
Iymptoms. : . 

HERNIA HUMORALIS, a painful and in- 
flammatory tumour, of one or both 
teſticles, ariſing generally from a tup- 
preſſion of a virulent running in a go- 
norrhœa, or from too ſtrong and ſtimu- 
lating cathartics, eſpecially if the patient 
happens to take the leaſt cold during 
their operation. See GONNORRHOEA, 
The cure of this ſymptom, according to 
Turner, mult commence with bleeding; 
a bag-truls muſt be immediately pro- 
vided, which may ſupport the weight of 
the tumour, and contain and {ſecure the 
proper applications : among which none 
excels a catap'alm of bean-meal, with 
ſimple oxymel; adding tc it a little 
of the oil of roſes, or ointment of elder, 
to preſerve it from hardening and drying. 
During thele applications, forbear all re- 
ſtringent or baliamic medicines, and 
purge the patient briſcly with calomel 
and pilulæ ex duobus : but particular 
care mult be taken that he gets no cold, 
by which method the ſwelling is uſually 
in a few days diſperſed, and the running 
always appears, which mult be carried 
off by the lame, or the like cathartics re- 
peated at proper intervals. But if, not- 
withſtanding, the pain and fluxion till 
increaſe with inflammation, threatening 
an abſceſs, the patient muſt be vomited 
with the turpeth mineral; ſuch intervals 
being obſerved as may prevent any ſore- 
nels of his chops, till the tumcur ſublides: 
then purge off the reliques : when, if 
any ſchirrhous hardneſs ſhould remain, 
you may endeavvur to diſperſe it with the 
emplaſtrum diaſulphuris, the emplaſtrum 
de ranis cum mercurio & de cicuta cum 
ammoniaco, ex ammoniaco, the diagal- 
banum; or with ſuffumigation with 
vinegar. 

HERNIARIA, RUPTURE-WORT, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria-digynia 
clals of plants, having no corolla : the 
fruit is a ſmall captule placed in the 
bottom of the cup, — and hardly 
ſplitting ; the ſeed is ſingle, ovato - acu- 
minated, and ſmooth. 

This plant is of a refrigerating and dry- 
ing quality. Its principal uſe is in 
curing an hernia; in walting the ſtone 
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HERO, in the antient mythology, a great 


HE Ro is allo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe 


HERO of a poem, or romance, is the prin- 


ENR 


in the kidneys, and bladder; in inciding 
mucoſities of the ſtomach and other 
parts, and bringing them away; in eva- 
cuating bile and water, and con;equent!y 
curing the jaundice. 


and iJlutrious perion, of a mortal na- 
ture, though ſuppoſed by the populace 
to partake of im mortality; and, atter his 
death, placed among the number of the 
gods. 

Heroes were perſons partly of divine and 
partly of human extraction, being be- 
got between a deity and a mortal, and 
coincides with what we otherwiſe call a 
demi-god ; tuch was Hercules, who was 
the ſon of Jupiter by Alcmena : ac- 
cordingly Lucian deſcribes a hero to be a 
medium between a god and a man, or 
rather a compoſition of both. 


for a great, illuſtrious, and extraordinary 
perſonage; particularly in reſpe& of 
valour, courage, intrepidity, and other 
military virtues. 
F. Bouhours makes this diſtinction be- 
tween a hero and a great man, that the 
former is more Caring, fierce, and enter- 
prizing; and the latter more prudent, 
thoughtſul, and reſerved. In this ſen'e 
we fay, Alexander was a hero, and 
Julius Cæſar a great man. 


cipal perſonage, or character therein. 
See the article CHARACTER, 
The hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of 
the Odyſſee, Ulyſſes; of the ZEneid, 
ZEneas ; of Taſlo's Jeruſalem, Godfrey 
of Bulloign ; of Milton's Paradiſe Lolt, 
Adam ; though Mr. Drvden will have 
the Devil to be Milton's hero, in regard 
he gets the better of Adam, and drives 
him out of Paradiſe, 
Many of the critics find fault with the 
hero of the Eneid, for being too deli- 
cate, wanting the fire; fir nnels, and un- 
controulable ſpirit, remarkable in the 
hero of the Iliad. Piety, tenderneſs, and 
ſubmiſſion to the gods, are virtues of the 
middle claſs of mankind ; they do not 
ſtrike enough for a hero who is to be the 
inſtrument of ſuch notable exploits, In 
anſwer to this, F. Boſſu obſerves, that 
ZEneas's character was not to be formed 
on the model either of Achilles or 
Ulyſſes; nor to be of the tame kind 
with them, as the fable and deſign ef 
the /Eneid were very different from thoſe 
of the Iliad and Odyſlee. Virgil's de- 
ton was to perſuade the Romans to re- 
ceivs 
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ceive a new form of government, and a 
new maſter ; who muſt have all the 
ualities requiſite for the founder of a 
ate, and all the virtues which make a 
prince beloved. 
Virgil was reſtrained in his choice ; his 
hero was to be of the genius of Au- 
ſtus. The characters of Homer's two 
— as being directly contrary to his 
deſign, he has thrown upon Turnus and 
Mezentius, who are the counter-parts 
to his hero. It is diſputed whether it be 
neceſſary, that the hero of an epic poem 
be a good and virtuous man. Boſſu main- 
tains the negative. Between a hero in 
morality, and a hero in poetry, the ſame 
diſtinction may be made as between 
moral and poetical goodneſs. Hence, as 
the — of Achilles and Mezentius 
are poetically as good as thole of Ulyſſes 
and Eneas, ſo theſe two cruel and un- 
juſt men are as regular poetical heroes, 
as theſe two juſt, wiſe, and good men. 
Whatever Ariſtotle may ſay in his book 
of - morality, in his, poetics he ſpeaks 
another language. The hero of a porm, 
he obſerves, muſt be neither good nor 
bad, but between both : he muſt not be 


ſuperior to the reſt of mankind by his 


virtue and juſtice, nor inferior to them 
by his crimes and wickedneſs, In effect, 
reaſon, the nature of the poem, which 
is a fable, the praftice of Homer, and 
the rules of Ariſtotle and Horace agree 
that it is ſo far from being neceſſary, that 
a hero be a faultleſs man, that it is not 
neceſſary he be an honeft man. 

It is likewiſe diſputed, whether, the 
cataſtrophe is neceſſarily to leave the hero 
happy, or whether it be allowable to 
leave him unhappy. 

The general practice of the heroic poets 
ſtand for the affirmative. In tragedy, 
according to Ariſtotle, unhappy cata- 
ſtrophes are preferable to happy ones, and 
always much better received among the 
antients, 

It is otherwiſe in the epopceia ; but yet 
this does not exclude all unhappy con- 
cluſions. If the poet propoſed his hero 
as a pattern of perfection for imitation, 
the misfortunes falling on him would 
ſuit very ill with the deſign ; but this 
was doubtleſs the fartheſt thing from the 
intentions of the great maſters of the 
epopœia. The wh reaſon perhaps for 
this uniform practice of the poets is, 
that an epic poem containing an action 
of more extent than that of trage y, the 
reader would not be fo well ſatisſicd if, 
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after ſo many difficulties as the 
brought to ſtruggle with, he ſho 
at laſt be brought off, but pe 
ſerably. 

HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a hero 
or h roine : thus, , 

HEROIC AGE, that age or period of the 
world wherein the heroes are ſuppoſed to 
have lived. The heroic age coincide; 
with the fabulous age. 

HzRO1C POEM, that which deſcrites ſome 
extraordinary enterprize being the lame 
with epic poem. See Epic. 

HEROIC VERSE, that wherein heroic poems 
are uſually compoſed ; or it is that pro. 
ou for ſuch poems. In the greek and 
atin, hexameter verſes are uſually de. 
nominated heroic verſes, as being aloe 
uted by Homer, Virgil, Sc. See the 
article HEXAMETER. 

Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllable; 
were formerly called heroic verſes ; \ut 
later writers uſe verſes of ten ſyllables, 

HEROIN, a woman of an heroic ſpirit, or 
who makes the principal perſonag in an 
heroic poem. See HERO and Poku. 

HERON, m ornithology, a bird of the 
ardea-kind, with a hanging creſt. 
The common heron is a tall bird, mes. 
ſuring more than four feet from the point 
of the heak to the tip of the toes. lu 
head is covered with ſhort white feathers; 
only from the hinder part, there hangs 
a creſt. of very long black feathers ; the 
upper part of its body is of a duſky 
bluiſh grey; the under part white, and 
the thighs yellowiſh. : 
The aſh-coloured heron from Hudſon's 
Bay, differs from the common heron, in 
being ſomething bigger, of a browner 
aſh- colour on its back, and in having no 
white feathers on its forehead, See plate 
CXXXI. fig. 2. 

HERPES, in medicine, a bilious puſſe, 
which bieaking out in different minnen 
upon the ſkin, accordingly receives dil. 
ferent denominations. 

If they appear ſingle, as they frequent) 
do in the face, the bale is inflamed, and 
the top pointed; and having 'dilcharged 
A drop of matter, the redneſs and pan 
go off. and they dry away. There | 
another fort more corroſive and of greater 
malignity, when a cluſter of puſtles fie 
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ſometimes with great itching : ths 
ſpecies is termed ſerpigo, and valguly 
the tetter, or ring worm. It ſeizes the 


face, hands, and other parts of the bo), 
is of an obſtinate nature, eating into the 
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fin ; and forſaking the place where it 
fit appears, it ſpreads its taint into the 
adjacent parts. It neither forms matter, 
nor comes into digeſtion ; but when 
rubbed, will ſometimes emit a thin, ſharp, 
watry, humour, and excites ſmart heat, 
and itching. ANT 4 : 
Another kind of this diſeaſe appears in 
larger cluſters upon the neck, breaſt, 
Joins, hips, and thighs, attended with 
a ſlight fever and inflammation : the 
heads are white and mattery, which are 
ſucceeded by a ſmall round ſcab, reſemb- 
ling millet-ſeed, whence its name of 
herpes miliaris 3 and is commonly called 
ſhingles. Another ſpecies, from its de- 
of virulence and corroſion, is named 
— exedens, or hepes depaſcens. 
See the article UL cus. 
The imple bilious puſtle, which riſes in 
the face, requires but little aſſiſtance from 
medicine; for though it burns, ſmarts, 
or itches a day or two, yet it * 
comes to à head, ſoon dies, and dil- 
appears. 
he ſerpigo is ſometimes very difficult to 
be exterminated, and after it appears 
dead, it will at certain ſeaſons of the 
year, obſtinately break out again. 
Tho'bleeding at firit is by ſome condemn - 
ed, yet repeated purging, eſpecially with 
cholagogue medicines is univerſally ap- 
proved : theſe not ſucceeding, recourie 
muſt be had to mercurials, eipecially if 
there be the leaſt ſuſpicion of any old 
venereal taint remaining in the blood, 
Having removed the cacochymy, the 
poo may proceed to topics. Am- 
woſe Part, after a general evacuation, 
preſcribes the 2 Take un _ 
der of oak-galls, pomegranate-peel, ba- 
— —— bole, — half 
an ounce; of roſe- water, half an ounce; 
of the ſharpeſt vinegar, half an ounce ; 
of goole-greaſe, and oil of myrtles, 
each lix drams ; of turpentine, half an 
—2 : make up into an ointment for 
ule. 
Barhet imputes the cauſe of the herpes 
rather te the lymph, than to the bile and 
lalt phlegm, blamed by the antients. In 
the miliary eruptions, called ſhingles, 
great care muſt be taken that the bilious 
cacochymy is purged off before the uſe 
of topics : the internal preſcription for 
this purpoſe is the ſame with that in the 


erybpelas, See the article ERYSIPELAS. - 
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ſciſſars, and the humours abſorbed with a. 
ſoft rag, to prevent farther corroſion. 
Then a cerate of oil and wax may be. 
laid over the parts, and kept on with a 
bandage, to prevent the puſtles ſticking 
to the dry linnen. See ERurTiox. 


HERRING, in ichthvology, a ſpecies of 


clupea, with the lower jaw longeſt, and 
without any black ſpots. It is from 
five to eight inches in length; and be- 
tween one and two in breadth. However, 
its ſize is far from being certain; ſince it 
varies not only on account of age, but 
according to the ſeas and places where it 
1s caught, The back is of a duſky 
bluiſh colour, and is more blue in ſpring 
than at other times; the ſides and the 
belly are of a filvery white ; the fin on 
the back ſtands near the middle, and is 
of a whitiſh colour, and has nineteen 
rays ; the pectoral fins are whitiſh, ſtand 
low, and have each eighteen rays ; the 
ventral fins are very imall and white; 
the pinna ani is near the tai}, and has 


eighteen rays z the tail is of a greyiſh 


colour, forked, and furniſhed with 
eighteen rays, 

We have been defignedly particular in 
the deſcription of this uſeful fiſh, the 
manner of fiſhing and curing which is 
delivered under the article FiSHERY. 


Barrelling of HREARINGS. See the article 


Herring FISHERY. 


HEeRRING-1USS, in naval affairs. See the 


article Buss. 


HERSE, in fortification, is a lattice or 


portullice, made in the form of a har- 
raw, and ſtuck full of iron-ſpikes. 

It is uſually hung by a rope, faſtened. to 
a moulinet, which is cut in caſe of ſur- 
prize, or when the firſt gate is broken 
with a petard, to the end that it may fall 
and ftop up the paſſage of the gate, or 
other entrance of a fortrels. 

Theſe herſes are alfo often laid in the 
roads, with the points upwards, to in- 
commode the march both of the horſe 
and intantry. 


HERSILLON, in the art of war, is a 


ttrong plank or beam, about ten or 
twelve feet long, ſtuck full of fpikes on 
both ſides, and alſo uſed to incommode 
the march of the infantry or cavalry. 


HERSTAL, a town of Germany, in the 


biſhopric of Liege, fituated three miles 


north of the city of Liege: eaſt long. 5 


36 north lat. co? 42“. 


When the puſtles are all ripened, their HER TFORD, or HaxTFQ&RD. See the 


heads may be cut off with a pair of 


article HART. ORD. 
9 T | HER T Q- 
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BERTOGENBOCH, the ſame with Boiſ- 


leduc. See the article BOo1sLEDUC, 

HER WERDEN, a town of Weſtphalia, 
ſubject to the king of Pruſſia; aud re- 
markable for its proteſtant- nunnery: eaſt 
long. 8? 157 and north lat. 52 12“. 

HESDEN, a town of Artois, ncar the 
confines of Picardy, and twenty miles 
ſouth-weſt of dt. Omers. 

HESPER, he/perus, in aſtionomy, an ap- 
pellation given to the planet Venus, when 
the lets after the ſun. See VENUS. 

HESPERIDES, in antiquity, the daugh- 
ters of Heſperus, brother of Atlas, who 
kept a garden fwl of golden apples, 

uarded by a dragon: but Hercules hav- 
ing laid the dragon aſleep, ſtole away 
the apples. Others ſay, that they kept 
ſheep with golden fleeces that were taken 
away by Hercules. 
Some think the heſperides were the daugh- 
ters of a rich merchant of Miletus, who, 
on account of their beauty, were guard- 
ed by a man called Dragon; and that 
Hercules, by killing or bribing him, got 
them away. 

HetsSPERIDES was alſo a name antiently 
given to the Cape Verd Iſlands. See the 
article Cape VERD, 

HESPERI>, DamME's VIOLET, in botany, 

a genus of the tetradynamia filiguo/a clals 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts 
of four cruciform petals, of an oblong 
figure, of the length of the cup, a little 
reflex, and ending in ſmall ungues : the 
fruit is a long pod, plane, compreſſed, 
ſtriated, bilocular, bivalve, containing 
ſeveral oval, compreſſed leeds. 
This plant is antiſcorbutic, and diapho- 
retic, and very ſerviceable in the altlyna, 
cough, and convulſions: the outward 
ule of it is recommended againſt inflam- 
mations, cancers, a gangrene, ſphacelus, 
and cantagions diſeaſes. 

KESSE-CASSEL landgraviate, including 
Wetteravia, is a circle of the Upper 
Rhine, bounded by Weltphalia and 
Brunſwic on the north; by Franconia 
and Saxony on the eaſt; by the river 
Maine on the touth, and by another part 
of Weſtphalia, and the clectorate of 
Mentz and Triers on the weit: it is 
ſubje& to the king of Sweden, 

HEsSSE-DARMSTAT," is bounded by the 
river Maine, which divides it from Heffe - 
Caſſel on the north; þy the ſame river on 
the eaſt 3 and by the Palatinate on the 
ſouth and welt. 

HETEROCLIIE, among grammarians, 
ae of the three varictions in ineulas 


7 
- 
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nouns, and defined by Mr, Ruddimay; 
a noun that varies in declenſion ; as * 
was, vaſis; hec wvaſu, wvaſorum, © 
Other grammarians take the word heterg. 
elite in a lager ſenſe, applying it to a! 
irregular nouns. See Anomalous. 

The heteroclite nouns properly ſo called 
or, according to the definition, are only 
three, vix. Vas, jugerum, and domns,* 

HE TERODOX, in polemical theology 
any-thing contrary to the faith and Foy 
trines of a true church. 

HETERODROMUS vecrT1s, in me. 
chanics, a lever, wherein the fulerum, 
or point of {ulpenſion, is placed between 
the power and the weight. Sce Levee, 
In this kind of lever, the weight is ele. 
vated, or raiſed, by the delcent of the 
power, and vice verſa. 

HE TEROGENEIT V, in phyſiology, that 
quality or property of bodies, which 6 
nominates a thing heterogeneous, See 
the next article, 

The word is alſo uſed for the hetero. 
geneous parts themſelves. In which fene 
the heterogenenies of a body are the ſaue 
thing with the impurities thereof, 
Heterogeneity is a word of a very lax 
ſignification, and is brought by tle 
chemiſts to ſerve almoſt for any thing 
they do not underſtand, fo that the di 
agreement or inaptitude to mixture in 
any body is imputed to the hicterogeneity 
of their parts. 

HE TEROGENE OUS, or HzT#ro0ct- 
NEAL, ſomething that conſiſts of parts 
of diſſimular kinds, in oppotition to ho- 
mogeneous. See HOMOGENEOUS, 

HETEROGENEOUS, ia mechanics, ſuch 
bodies whole denfity is unequal in di. 
ferent parts of their bulk; or they aue 
ſuch whoſe gravities in different parts ar 
not proportionable to the bulks there: 
whereas bodies equally dente or tolid in 
every part, or whole gravity 1s propor- 
tionable to their bulk, are laid to be 
homogeneous. : 

HETEROGENEOUS LIGHT, is, by vt 
Iſaac Newton, ſaid to be that which con- 
lifts of rays of different degrees of It 


frangibility : thus the common light c 


the lun or clouds is heterogeneous ; be- 
ing a mixture ot all forts of rays. 
HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS, one of thcthree 


variations in irregular nouns ;; or ſuch s 


are of one gender in the ſingular numve, 
and of another in the plural, as Ft 
celum, hi cœli. Heterogeneous, under 
which are comprehended, mixed nous, 
are ſix-fold, 1. Thoſe which are of the 


malcuiil! 
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'' maſculine gender in the ſingular num- zones are heteroſcii, though in reality 
ve ber, and neuter in the plural, as hic tar- there 1s always one part of the tornd 
tarus, hee tartara. 2. Thoſe which zone whoſe inhabitants are heteroſcii with 
* are maſculine in the fin ular number, but reſpect to thoſe of the reſt, and with re- 
ul maſculine and neuter in the plural, as gard to thoſe of one of the temperate 
| hie locus, bi loci, & hæc loca. 3. Such as zones, except at the time of the ſolſtice, 
d, are feminine in the ſingular number, but and even at this time all of the torrid zone 
ly neuter in the plural, hee carbaſus, & are heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of one 
; hec carbaſa. 4. Such nouns as are neu- of the temperate zones; but as the people 
Js ter in the ſingular number, but maſcu- of the torrid zone have their ſhadows now 
15 line in the plural, as hoc cœlum, hi cali, on this, and then on that fide, they are 


s duch as are neuter in the ſingular, but called amphiſcii. See AMPHISCH. 
neuter and maſculine in the plural, as HETEROUSIANS, a name compoſed of 
hoc raflrum ; hi raſtri, & hee raftra; and, £Ttpoc, other, and ura, ſubſtance; being 
6. Such as are neuter in the bngular, but given to a ſect of Arians, who did not 
ſeminine in the plural number, as Hoc believe that the ſon of God was of 2 ſub- 
epulum, he epule. itance like to that of the father, which was 

HETEROGENEOUS NUMBERS, mixed num - the opinion of another branch of the Ari- 
bers conſiſting of integers and fractions. ans, who were from thence called hemo- 
See INTEGER and FRACTION. ouſians; but that he was of another ſub- 

HETEROGENEOUS QUANTITIES, are thoſe ſtance, different from that of the father. 
which are of ſuch different kinds, as that HETSBURY, or HEeYTsBURY. Sce the 
one of them taken any number of times, article HEYTSBURY, 
never equals or exceeds the other. HEUCHE RA, in botany, a genus of the 

9 HETEROGENEOUS SURDS, are ſuch as have pentandria-digynia clais of piants, the 

F different radical ſigns, as / @ a, i bb, corolla whereot conſiſts of five petals in- 

/, /s, Sc. See SURD. ſerted into the edge of the cup; they are 


3 of the length of the cup, and of an 
If the — * wy P 70 * ovato- linear figure: the fruit is an ovato - 
CNET 2 4; 10 vided by their acuminated capſule, ſemibifid, terminat- 
greateſt common divilor, and the quo ing in two reflex points, and containing two 
tients be ſet under the dividends ; and cefls: the ſeeds are numerous and imall. 
thoſe indices be multiplied crolswiſe by HEVER. a town of Brabant. - fourteen 
each others quotients; and before the miles 2.6 of Bruſſels. : 
products be ſet the common radical ſign HEW-HOLE, in ornithology, a name 
v, with its proper index; and if the given to the wood-pecker, trom its ma- 
powers of the given roots be involved king holes in trees. 
alternately, according to the index of HEXACHORD, in antient muſic, a con- 
each others quotient, and the common 


f cord called by the moderns a ſixth. 
radical ſign be prefixed before thoſe pro- Dr 
. Guido divides his ſcale by hexachords, 


f and there are ſeven contained in it, three 
duced to others, having but one common by B quadro, two by B natural, and two 
radical ſign. 1 2 reduce B molle; and it is tor this reaſon that he 

9a and / 133 divided his ſcale into fix columns, in 
2)Vaa (2 708 +/ bb vJaaaa which he diſpoſed the hexachords. See 


3 the article GAMUT. 
HETEROSCII, in geography, a term of The hexachord-is two-fold, 


relation denoting ſuch inhabitants of the 
earth as have their ſhadows falling but 
one way, as thoſe who live between the 
tropics and polar circles, whoſe ſhadows 


* N 
66 


e 


q 


eater and 
leis. The greater hexachord is compoſed 
of two greater tones, and two leſs, and 
one greater ſemitone, which make five 
. : intervals. The leis hexachord is of two 
at noon, in north latitude, are abways to greater tones, one leſſer, and two great- 
the northward ; and in ſouth latitude, to er femitones, See Ton E, Ec. 


the ſouthward. ö ; HEXAEDRON, or HEXAHEDRON. See 
Thus we who inhabit the northern tem- the article HEXAHEDRON. 


perate zone, are heteroſcii with regard IIEXAGON, in geometry, a figure of fix 
to thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern tem- ſides and angles; and if thele ſides and 


berate zone, and they are heteroſcii with angles be equal, it is called a regular 
reſpect to us. Hence it follows, that only hexagon. 


the inhabitants of the two temperate Ihe ide of every regular hexagon, in- 
” 9 5 7 2 (cribed 
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ſcribed in a circle, is equal in length to 
the radius of that circle. Hence, it is 
ealy, by laying off the radius fix times 
upon the circumference, to inſcribe an 
hexagon m a circle. 
To deſcribe a regular hexagon on a given 
right line AB (plate CXXIX. hg. 3.) 
draw an cquilateral triangle A CB, and 
the vertex C will be the center of a circle 
which will circumſcribe the hexagon re- 
quired ABDEFG. 
As 1 is to 1.672, ſo is the ſquare of the 
fide of any regular hexagon to the area 
thereof, nearly. 
HEXAGON, in fortification, is a place de- 
fended by ſix baſtions. 
HEXAHEDRON, in geometry, one of 
the five platonic bodies, or regular ſolids ; 
being the ſame with a cube. See CUBE. 
HEXAMETER, carmen hexametrum, in 
antient poetry, a kind of verſe conſiſt- 
ing of fix feet; the. firſt four of which 
may be indifferenily, either ſpondees or 
dafiyls ; the fifth is generally a dactyl, 
and the ſixth always a ſpondee. Such is 
the following verſe of Horace : 


I > 3 $48 © 
Aut proſdeſſe vollunt, aut | dele| fare fo|ete. 
Or this one of Homer: 
Ev $7 a0: 3 
Enimrpw| mir Toldgxs T3 73 of mfp; ,. 
Sometimes indeed, a ipondee conttitutes 
the fifth foot; whence ſuch hexameter 
verſes are called fpondaic ; as in this of 
Virgil. : 


"TO 2 3 4 5 
Cara Deſum ſobolles malgam Javislincre- 
mentum. 

Epic poems, as the Iliad, ZEneid, &c. 
conſiſt wholly of hexameter vertes; 
whereas elegies and epiſtles conſiſt 
| uſually of hexameter and pentameter 
verſes, alternately, 

Such hexameter verſes pleaſe moſt, where- 
in dactyls and ſpondees follow each 
other in an alternate order ; and next to 
theie, ſuch as abound moſt with dactyls, 
as: 


x 2 3 $1 5 
Lud re | que welllem cala\mo per | mit a- 
p | 


grefti 
AAſpic is ut vem'ant ad |candida\tea ca- 
mbe. 
HEXANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of 
lants, the ſixth in order; comprekend- 
ing all thoſe plants which have herma- 
phrodite flowers, and fix ſtamina in 
each, dee FLOWER aud STAMINA, 
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' HEYLINGENSTAT, a town of Ger. 


H1IA 


To this claſs belong the narciſſu * 
daffodil, lilly, Ge. Bult, 

HEXAPLA, in church- hiſtory, 2 work 
publiſhed by Origin, containing a part 
of the Old Teſtament in the origina) 
hebrew, with ſeveral verſions of it in 
fix columns; from whence it waz called 
hexapla. or the ſix- fold edition, 

HEXAPYRAMIDES, in natural hig y 
a genus of ſpars formed into pyramids, 
compaled of tix ſides or planes, athy+4 
to no column, but adhering to ſome told 
body by the bales of their pyramids, Ste 
the article Span. 

HEXASTYLE, in architecture, a build. 
ing with ſix columns in front. 

HEXHAM, a market town of Northum. 
berland, fixteen miles welt of New. 
caſtle. 

HEYDON, a borough town in Yorkſlire, 
thirty-ſeven miles ſouth eaſt of York, 
and ſix Miles welt of Hull. It ſends two 
members to parliament. 


many in the circle of Upper Saxony; 
ſubject to the elector of Mentz ; «alt 
long. 10? north lat. 51 2%. 

HEYLSHEM, a town of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the Province of Brabant, 
ſituated five miles ſouth of Tirlemont ; 
ealt long. 4 55", north lat. 50? 53. 

HEYRS, in huſbandry, young timher- 
trees uſually left for ſtandards, in the 
felling of woods or copfes. 

HEY TSBURY, a borough town 04 
Wiltſhire, fourteen miles north weſt of 
Saliſbury, ſends two members to par: 
lament, 

HIZENA, or HY #Na, in 200logy. See 
the article HY ZZNA.- 

HIATICULA, the $EA-LARK, in omi- 

thology, a ſpecies of charadrius, with a 
black front, and a white line on it. See 
the article CHARADRIVS, 
It is x very pretty bird, about the ſize of 
the common lark, or a little larger. Ihe 
upper part of its body is grey, aud che 
belly white. 

HIATULA, in ichthyology, a fiſh, other - 
wile called channa. See CHaNnNa. 

Hi1aTULAa is alſo uſed for a fhell-fiſh, more 
uſually called chama, See the article 
CHAMA. 

HIATUS, properly ſignifies an opening, 
chaſm, or gap; but it is particularly ap- 
plied to thoſe verſes, where one word 
ends with a vowel, and the following 
word begins with one, and thereby oc- 
cation the mouth to he more opened, and 
the ſound to be very harſh, 1 
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WED 122 | 
hiatus is alſo uſed in ſpeaking 
2 to denote their defects, 
or tlie parts that have been loſt or effaced. 
See the article MANUSCRIPT, - 
HIBISCUS, in botany, a genus of the 
nonadcliphia-po andria clats of plants, the 
corolla whereof eonſiſts of five petals, ver- 
tically cordated, having one prominence 
of the apex greater than the other, and 
coaleſcing at the baſe ; the fruit is round- 
iſh, and contains five cells : the ſeeds are 

idney-ſhaped. ; 

1 he 1 of this plant are in 
engliſh called the chineſe - roſe, the abel- 
molch, the bladder alcea, and the gum- 
leaved-ketmin, 
The ſeeds of the abel-moſch were once 
kept in onr ſhops, as a provocative and 
cordial ; but they are now out of uſe. 
HICKUP, or Hiccovcn, in medicine, a 
ſpaſmodic affection of the ſtomach and 
diaphragm, ariſing from any thing that 
irritates and vellicates their nervous coats. 
When it proceeds from a flight error in 
diet, it will ſoon end ſpontaneouſly, or 
by drinking any thing which dilutes the 


acrid matter; but it is ſometimes of 2 


more dangerous kind, and may procerd 
from a hurt of the ſtomach, potion, an 
inflammation of the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
diaphrazm, bladder, or the reſt of the 
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better medicine than the julep of muſk 3 


H1D 


and Allen tays, that this affords, one 
would almoſt think, ſupernatural aſſiſ- 


tance. 


HICK WALL, or Wir wart, in orni- 


thology, names uſed in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom for the leſſer black and white 
woodpecker, with the three lateral long 
feathers of the tail variegated at the top. 
It is a ſmall bud, hardly weighing more 
than an ounce. See the articles Picus 
and WOODPECKER. 


HIDAGE, in law-books, an extraordi- 


nary tax antiently paid to the king for 
every hide of land. Sometimes, indeed, 
It is uſed for being quit of this tax. 


HIDE, the ſkin of beaſts, but particularly 


applied to thoſe of large cattle, as bul- 
locks, cows, hories, &c. See SKIN. 

Hides are either raw or green, juſt as 
taken off the carcaſe ; ſalted or ſeaſoned 
with falt, alum, and ſalt- petre, to pre- 
vent their ſpoiling ; or curried and tan- 
ed, See CURRYING, TanNxING, Sc. 
Hides make a contiderable article of com- 
merce, being ſubje&t to the following 
duties and drawback:, on importation, 
and when exported again. Buff-hides 
pay each 38. 9 ©2.d. and draw back 
35. 67,5. d. and beiides pay for every 
pound weight 7d. and draw back 

2 


viſcera, Sometimes, immediately before 


death, it may procecd from gangrenes Cow or horle-hides in the hair, 


a * 3 — TR "8, 
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of the oatward parts. In acute tevers, 184 467 
of | od chiefly the — E 
1 fatal. Io 722 
r A When it happens in old or weak people 0 PP hon 4 Do 
by from a plentiful meal, eſpecially from pack 2s. 1 4. and for every pound 
hard andflatulentaliment, or from drink- 100 224 
ing cold _— a draught of generous weight 3 od. draw back 2 Ad. Cow- 
u- = wine, or a dram of any ſpirituous liquor, ; 200 
2 SE will generally take it away. Stomachic hides of Barbary and Muſcory pay each 
ee ] powders mixed with peruvian bark, and 1351 8 6404 n 
; 5 taken in generous wine, are alſo profi- IS : r 
* We fable. When it proceeds from acid hu- ij dreſſed in oil, for every pound weight 
he N mours in the ſtomach, abſorbent and al- 6 
h kaline medicines are good, If it pro- 5d. draw back 4— d. if tanned, the 
5 ceeds from an acute fever, or an inflam- be 2 335 
l* RET mation of the ſtomach, it is a — — pound weight 3 Vd. draw back 8 
diiccaſe: however, dulcified ſpirit of nitre, - s | : 
ore I joined to an alexipharmic, = given of- if mm. the Ree $5.0. Gd. —_— * 
cle & ten, is proper; ora dram of diaſeordĩium 28. 4d. India hides pay each 1 ia | 
. given in the evening, may perform a 782 100 | 
'32 WE cure. If it proceeds from a gangrene draw back 10. d. and beſides if dreſſ. | 
or mortification, it is generally incurable ; 8 ra, 4 wor 
xd WEE but peruvian bark, with medicines againſt ed in oil, for og tres weight 7d. 
ng WE internal inflammations, are moſt ikely 


to ſucceed, If it is cauſed by poilon, 
lenty of milk muſt be taken with oil. 


draw back 85. if tanned, for each ſl 
10 
uller declares, that he does not know a | 
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pound 353.4, draw back _—_ d. if 
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-tawed, for each hide 4s. 6d. draw back 
28. 4d. Hides of horſes, mares and geld- 
ings, pay for every 208. of their value 
upon oath 4s. 9 od. draw back 48. 
3-75.4. and beſides for every hide, 2s. 
'draw back 18. 4d. Loſh-hides pay each 


374 
d. draw back 18. 9d. and 
1053 


befides for every pound weight, 7d, draw 
2 
back 603 d. Red or Muſcovy hides 


$—= 

100 
tanned, coloured, or uncoloured, pay 
each 18. 7d. draw back 18. 5 % d. 
and beſides for every pound weight, 3 d. 
draw back 2 d. All other hides, and 
pieces of hides, not above particularly 
charged, pay for cvery 208. value upon 
oath, 48. 9 ,d. draw back 48. 30 d. 
and it tanned, for every pound weight, 

I 


3. Cd. draw back 24, if dreſſed in 


oil, for each pound 7d. draw back 
, 2 
422. and if tawed, each hide pays 
100 
35. 6d. and draws back 28. 4d. 
For the duty on britiſh hides, tanned, 
Sec. See the articles Excisk, LEATHER, 
PARCHMENT, Sc. 
Hides and calves-ſkins, tanned in Great 
Britain, draw back, upon due exporta- 
tion, two third parts of the duties ori- 
ginally paid for them; and beſides a far- 
ther allowance of one penuy for every 
pound weight of ſkin ſo dreſſed, there is 
2 draw-back of 14d. for every pound 
weight manutactured into boots, fhoes, 
gloves, &c. 
Hiob of land, was ſuch a quantity of land as 
might be plowed with one plough with- 
in the compals of a year, or ſo much as 
would maintain a family ; ſome call it 
fixty, ſome eighty, and ſome an hun- 
dred acres. 
The diftribution of this kingdom by 
hides of land is very antient, mention 
being made of it in the laws of king 
Ina. Henry I. had three ſhillings tor 
every hide of land, in order to raiſe a 
. dowry for his daughter : this tax was 
called hidage. 
HiDE-BOuND, among farriers, a diſtemper 
in horſes when the ikin ſticks ſo faſt to 
the back and ribs, that the hand cannot 
leparate the one from the other without 
great difficulty: his body is at the tame 
time lean, his back-bones ttand up, his 
gutz are for the moſt part deficient in 
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moiſture, and his dung dr 

offenſive than — 7 may 
If a horſe become hide bound by bard 
riding and ill keeping, he may be cured 
by good keeping. If it be the efte& of 
a fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, if that he 
cured which is the cauſe, the effect will 
ceale : but if he has ne fever upon him 
and he is hide-bound only from lownels 
of blood and ſpirits, give him boiled 
barley, white-water, or the like, and 
when his fleſh is raiſed, harden it with 
good oats, beans, and moderate ex. 
Ercile, 

HIDEL, in old law-books, denotes a ſanc- 
tuary or place of protection. 

HIDROTICS, in medicine, the ſame with 
ſudorifics. See SUDORIFICS, 

HIERACHOIDES, in botany, a plant 
called by Linnæus crepis. See the ar. 
ticle CREPIS. 

HIER ACHIUM, HAWKWEED, in botany, 
a genus of the /yngene/ia-polygamia- equa- 
lis claſs of plants, the compound flower 
of which is imbricated and unifonn, 
conſiſting of a great number of equal, 
hermaphrodite corollule, which are l- 
near, truncated, and quinquedentated : 
the ſtamina are five very ſhort capillary 
filaments: the ſeeds are ſolitary, obtuſely 
2 and winged with down, 

plate CXXXI. fig. 3. 
The leaves of this plant are eſteemed 
cooling, and good in inflammations, 
They likewiſe ſtrengthen the ſight. 

HIERACITES, Hieracitæ, in church-hiſ. 
tory, chriſtian heretics in the third cen- 
tury, ſo called from their leader Hierax, 
Arn of Egypt; who taught that 

elchiſedec was the holy gholt, denied 
the reſurrection, and condemned mar- 
riage : he likewiſe held, that no one 
could be ſaved who died before he anived 
at years of diſcretion, The diſciples of 
Hierax taught that the word, or ſon of 
God, was contained in the father, as 2 
little veſſel is contained in a great one; 
from whence they had the name inetan- 
gimoniſts, from the greek word Ae N- 
4v@-, which —. 4 contained in 4 
veſſel. 

HIERA PICRA, in pharmacy, a powder 
prepared in the following manner: take 
ot the gum extracted from ſocotrine ales, 
one pound; of winter's bark, ſo called, 
three ounces; powder them ſeparately, 
and then mix them, 


Species of HIiERA PICRA, according to 


Quincy, is made thus: take of cinuas 
my 
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mon, zedoary, aſarum, the leſſer carda- 
mom ſeeds, and ſaffron, of each tix drams ; 
cochineal, a ſcruple 3 of the belt aloes, 
twelve ounces . them all be made 
into a powder together. 8 

Simple — PICRA, is made by mixing 

the ſpecies of hiera picra with deipumated 
honey, or ſyrup ol violets, into an elec- 
tuary. 

Tinfure of HIERA PICRA, is made thus: 
take of the ſpecies of hiera picra, one 
ounce ; of white-wine, one pound ; di- 
gelt and then ſtrain off : the fine liquor. 
It may be made in the ſame manner with 
a french ſpirit. 

'This may be ſo managed as to become a 

ood alterant, It is generally given over 
night from two to three ounces z and 
ſometimes only one ſpoonſul at night, 
and it produces excellent effects in a ca- 
chexy, chloroſis, and obſtructions of the 
menles. 

HIERARCHY, among divines, denotes 

the ſubordination of angels. See the ar- 
ticle ANGEL, / 
Some of the rabbins reckon four, others 
ten, orders or ranks of angels; and give 
them different names, according to their 
different degrees of power and know- 
ledge. Dionylius the areopagite, the je- 
ſuit Celert, and many others, have gone 
ſo far as to lettle a kind of ceremonial 
or rule for the precedency of angels, as 
ſeraphim, cherubim, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, &c. : 

HIERARCHY likewiſe denotes the ſubordi- 
nation of the clergy, ecclelaſtical polity, 
or the conſtitution and government of the 
chriltian church, conſidered as a lociety. 
'The nature of this polity will be belt un- 
derſtood, by looking back to the conſti- 
tution of the antient chriſtian church ; 
which, as a ſociety, conbited of ſeveral 
orders of men, wiz. nyemer, 747%, and 
aa xX vivo; that is, rulers, believers, and 
catechumens, 

Under the rulers are comprehended the 
whole body of the clergy, viz. biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons. See the articles 
Bisuor, PRIEST, Sc. 

The believers were perfect chriſtians, 
and the catechumens impertect, See the 
articles CHRISTIAN and CATECHUMEN, 
It has been pretended, fays Broughton, 
that the biſhops and preſbyters were the 
ſame, which opinion has given rile to the 
preſbyterians. See PRESBYTERIANS, 
The biſhops, preſbyters, and, deacons, 
therefore, according to him, conſtituted 


the three ſuperior orders of the clergy ; 
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beſides whom there were ſeveral inferior 
orders, as ſubdeacons, acoluthiſts, exor- 
ciſts, readers, door-keepers, ſingers, ca- 
techiſts, ſtewards, &c. See the articles 
SUBDEACON, ACOLUTHI, &c. 

All theſe orders of the clergy, continues 
the ſame author, were appointed to their 
ſeveral offices in the church, by ſolemn 
forms of conſecration or ordination, and 
had their reſpective privileges, immuni- 
ties, and revenues ; and by means of this 
gradation and ſubordination in the hier- 
aichy, the worſhip and diſcipline of the 
primitive church were kept up. 

How far the conſtitution of our own 
church agrees with or has departed from 
the plan of the antient hierarchy, may 
be {cen at one glance of the eye. We 
have the firſt general diſtindtion of biſhops, 
preſbyters or prieſts, anddeacons. Among 
the firit, we retain only the diſtinction 
of archbiſhops, with the title like wiſe of 
primates and biſhops ; having no patri- 
archs or chorepiſcopi ; but as to the in- 
terior orders of the clergy, as acoluthifts, 
Sc. they are all unknown to the church 
of England. 

The unity and order of the chriſtian 
church were ſecured by laws both eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil. The eccleſiaſtical laws 
were, either rules and orders made by 
each biſhop for the better regulation of 
his particular dioceſe ; or laws made in 
provincial ſynods, for the government of 
all the dioceles of a province; or, laſtly, 
laws reſpecting the whole chriſtian church 
made in general councils. See SYN@D. 
The civil laws of the church, were the 
edicts made from time to time by the 
emperors, either reſtraining the power 
oi the church, granting it new privileges, 
or confirming the old; and the breach 
ot thete Jaws were tevecely puniſhed both 
by the church and ſtate. 


HIERES, a town of Provence, in France, 


ſituated on the Mediterranean, eight miles 


eaſt of Toulon: eaſt long. 60 5 north 
lat. 439 «5. 


HiERES is allo the name of ſeveral iſlands 


ſituated in the Mediterranean, near the 


coalt of France, oppolite to the towns 
of Hieres and Toulon. 


HIEROGLYPHICS, in antiquity, myſti- 


cal characters, or ſymbols, in ule among 
the Egyptians, and that as well in their 
writings as inſcriptions; being the figures 
of various animals, the parts of human 
bodies, and mechanical inſtruments. 
But belides the hieroglyphics in common 
ule among the people, the prieſts had 
certain 
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certain myſtical characters, in which 
they wrapped up and concealed their 
doctrines from the vulgar. It is faid, 
that theſe ſomething reſembled the chi- 
neſe characters, and that they were the 
invention of Kermes, Sir John Mar- 
ſham conje&ures, that the ule of theſe 
hieroglyphical figures of animals, intro- 
duced the ſtrange worſhip paid them by 
that nation: for as thele figures were 
made choice of, according to the reſpec · 
tive qualities of each animal, to expreſs 
the qualities and dignity. of the perſons 
repreſented them, Who were gene- 
rally their gods, princes and great men, 
and being placed in their temples, as the 
images of their deities; hence they came 
to pay a ſuperſtitious veneration to the 
animals themſelves. 
The meaning of a ſew of theſe hierogly- 
phics, has been prelerved by antient wri- 
ters. Thus we are told they repreſented 
the ſupreme deity by a ſerpent with the 
head of a hawk. The hawk itſelf was 
the hieroglyphic of Oſiris ; the river- 
horle, of Typhon; the dog, of Mer- 
cury ; the cat, of the moon, or Diana; 
the beetle, of a couragious warrier; a 
new- horn child, of the riſing ſun; and 
the like. 
HIFEROGRAMMATISTS,isp2ypajpuycnlur, 
i. e. holy regiſters, were an order of 
prieſts among the antient Egyptians, who 
preſided over learning and religion. 
They had the care of the hieroglyphics, 
and were the expoſitors of religious doc- 
trines and opinions. They were looked 
upon as a kind of prophets, and it is pre- 
tended that one of them predicted to an 
egyptian king, that an Iſraclite, (mean - 
ing Moſes) eminent for his qualifica- 
tions and atchievements, would letfen and 
depreſs the ian monarchy. The 
— — be killed in — bad 
charms, in aftrology and augury : by 
this means they had a great ſway in the 
egyptian ſenate or council, and were al- 
ways at court to aſſiſt the king with their 
advice. They were excmpted from the 
public taxes, were efteemed of the higheſt 
quality, and bore a ſcepter like the king's: 
but after the conqueſt of Egypt by the 
Romans, they became very inconſide- 
rable, and dwindled into mere ſortune- 
tellers. They wore a linnen-coat, and 
paper-ſhoes ; they . bathed thrice a day 
and twice in the night in cold water, and 
in their religious worthip uſed to beat 
and diſcipline themſelves very feverely, 
HIEROMANC , ter in antiqui- 
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ty, that part of divination which pre. 

icted future events from obſerving the 
various things offered in ſacrifice.” See 
DivIi%AaTION and SACRIFICE, 

HIEROMENIA, in antient chronology 
a corinthian month, commonly called 
panemos; being the ſame with the a. 
thenian boedromion. 

HIEROMNEMON, the name of an ofj. 
cer in the greek church, whole Tincipal 
function it was to ſtand behind che patri 
arch at the ſacraments, and other cete. 
monies of the church, and to ſhew him 
the prayers, pſalms, &c. in the order in 
which they were to be rehearſed. He 
likewiſe aſſiſted the patriarch in putting 
on his pontifical veſtments; and aſſigned 
their places to thoſe who ſat round him, 
when ſeated on his throne. This office, 
in this latter reſpect, was the fame as that 
of maſter of the ceremonies to the pope, 
The hieromnemon was commonly 2 
deacon. 


HIEROPHANTES, in grecian antiquity, 
the name by which the Athenians called 
thoſe prieſts and prieſtefſes who were ap- 
pointed by the ſtate to have the fuperviſal 
of things ſacred, and to take care of the 
facrifices, . 

They were obliged to the ſtricteſt conti- 
neney, in regard to the dignity of their 
miniſtry; for which reaſon they drank 
decoctions of hemlock, to extinguiſh car. 
nal deſires. 

The ceremonies of initiation, into the 
myſterious rites of Ceres, was performed 
by the hierophantes; whoſe names were 
held in ſuch veneration, that the initiated 
were expreſsly forbidden to mention then 
in the preſence of the profane. 

HIEROPHYLAX, an officer in the greek 
church, who was guardian or keeper 
of the holy utenſils, veſtments, Sc. an- 
[wering to our ſacriſta or veſtry-keeper. 

HIEROSCOPY, the fame with hiero- 
mancy. See HIEROMANCY. 

HIGH, altus, a term of relation, import- 
ing one thing's being ſuperior or above 
another : thus we tay, a high mountain, 
the high court of parliament, high te- 


lievo, &c. See the articles MOUNTAI1), | 


PARLIAMENT, Ec. 
H1GH, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe with loud, and ſomctimes in 


the lame ſenſe with acute. See the ar- 


ticles Loup and ACUTE. 

HiGa bearing coct, a term uſed in ſpeal- 
ing of fighting cocks, for one that s 
larger than the cock he 6ghts with. 

HiGn-WaATER, the ftate oi the tide when 

highetz, 
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higheſt, or the time juſt before it begins 
to ebb. See the article TIDE. 3 
Hichk-war, a free paſſage for the 8 
ſubjedts, on which account it is called the 
king's high- way, tho' the ſreehold of the 
ſoil belong to the lord of the manor, or 
the owner of the land. Thoſe ways that 
lead from one town to another, and ſuch 
as are drift or cartways, and are for all 
travellers in great roads, or that com- 
municate with them, are high-ways only; 
and as tò their reparation, are under the 
care of ſurveyors. ts 
By the 2 & 3 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. it is 
enacted, that conſtables and church- 
wardens of pariſhes, calling the pariſhion- 
ers together, ſhall yearly elect two honeſt 
perſons to be ſurveyors of the high-ways, 
who are thereby authorized to order and 
dire& the perſons and carriages employed 
in amending them : and the perſons ſo 
choſen, are to take upon them the exe- 
cution of the office, on pain of forfeiting 
20s, The ſame ſtatute has farther or- 
dained, that certain days ſhall be ap- 
inted for working on the repairs of 
E on which every perlon hav- 
ing a plough · land, or keeping a draught 
or plough, is to ſend out one cart, pro- 
vided with horſes, tools, &c. and two 
able men attending ; alſo clergymen, 
keeping a coach and horſes, ſhall be 
obliged to ſend out a team, or ſhall for- 
ſeit 108. for every default therein : and 
every houſeholder or cottager ſhall work 
on the ſaid days, for the amendment of 
the high-ways, under the penalty of 
18. 6d. a day, leviable by diſtreſs, Sc. 
Where a high-way lies within a pariſh, 
the pariſh is bound to repair it, unleſs 
it appears that the ſame ought to be re- 
paired by ſome perſon, either by reaſon of 
tenure or preſcription. On oath made, by 
the ſurveyors, of ſums expended in repair- 
ing any high-way, juſtices of the peace 
may order them a rate not exceeding 6d, 
in the pound ; but money thus raiſed, 
ſhall not excuſe working on the high- 
ways, where the ſtatute-work and labour 
has not been performed. 3 & 4. Wil. & 
Mar. If a . leading through 
a field is out of repair, travellers may 
juſtify going out of the track, tho' there 
be corn ſown 3 and in caſe a high-way 
is not ſufficient, any paſſenger may break 
down the incloſure, and go over the land 
adjoining, till a ſufficient way be made. 
A'l manner of injuries to high-ways that 
render them leſs commodious to travel- 
lers, are deemed nuſauces; ſuch as lay- 
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ing log? of timber in them, erefting 
gates, or making hedges acroſs them, 
permitting boughs of trees to hang over 
them, Sc. Perſons neglecting to ſcour 
their ditches, whereby the ways are dan- 
gerous, after thirty days notice given by 

Gefeirars 
of 28. 6d. for every eight yards not 
ſcoured ; and not under 20s. or exceed- 
ing 51. if they permit loil to lie in the 
high-ways. Geo. I. c. 52. Poſts with 
inſcriptions ought to be ſet up by ſurvey- 
ors, where two or more crots roads meet, 
as a direftion to travellers to the ncxt 
market-towns, on the penalty of 108. 
8 & g Wil. III. 7 Geo II. c. 9. 


HICH-WAY-MEN, are robbers on the high- 


way, for the apprehending and taking of 
whom a reward of 40 l. is given by the 
ſtatute of 4 & ; Wil. & Mar. 


HIGH AM-FERRERS, a borough town 


of Northamptonſhire, twelve miles north- 


eaſt of Northampton: it ſends two meme 
bers to parliament, 


HIGHNESS, a title given to princes. Be- 


fore king James I. the kings of England 
had no other title but that of highneſs ; 
which was alſo the caſe of the kings of 
Spain before Charles V. | 
At prelent all the ſons of crowned heads 
are ſtiled royal highnelſs, as the electors 
of Germany are electoral highneſs. 


HIGHWORTH, or Hi wor H, a market 


town of Wiltſhire, ſituated thirty miles 
north of Saliſbury. 


HIIS TESTIBVUsõ, a phraſe antiently add- 


ed in the end of a deed, writtea in the 
ſame hand with the deed ; upon which 
the witneſſes were called, the deed read, 
and their names entered. See the article 
WITNES«. 

Hiis teſtibus in ſubje& deeds, continued 
till, and in, the reign of Henry VIII. 


HILARIA, an antient roman feſtival, ob- 


ſerved on the eighth of the calends of 
April, or the twenty-fifth day of March, 
in honour of the goddeſs Cybele. It was 
fo called from the various expreſſions of 
joy and mirth on this occaſion. The 
ſtatue of the goddeſs was carried in pro- 
ceſſion through the ſtreets of the city. 
The day was ſpent in maſquerades of all 
forts, and every one was permitted to 
appear in what diſguiſe he pleaſed. The 
day before the feſtival was ſpent in tears 
and mourning ; the reaſon of which was 
probably this: Cybele repreſented the 
earth. which, at that time of the year, 
begins to feel the kindly warmth of the 
you and to paſs from winter to ſum- 
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mer; ſo that this ſudden tranſmutation 
from ſorrow to joy, was an emblem of 
the vrciffitude of the ſeaſons, which ſuc- 
ceeded one another. 

HILARO DI, in the antient muſic and 
poetry, a ſort of poets among the Greeks, 
who went about ſinging little gay poems 
or ſongs, ſomewhat graver than the ionic 
pieces, accompanied with ſome inſtru- 
ment. From the ſtreets they were at 
length introduced into the tragedy, as the 
magodi were into comedy. They ap- 
peared dreſſed in white, and were crown- 
ed with gold. At firſt they wore toes, 
but afterwards they aſſumed the crepida 
being only a foal tied over with a ſtrap. 

HILARO DIA, a poem or compolition in 
verle, made or ſung by a fort of rapſo- 
Gifts called hilarodi. See the preceding 
article, 

HILARO-TRAGEDIA, adramaticperform- 
ance, partly tragic, and partly comic. 
Scaliger holds the hilaro-tragedia, and 
the hilarodia, or poem ſung by the lila - 

rodi, to be the ſame thing. Others ra- 
ther take the hilaro · tragedia to have been 
pretty nearly what we call a tragi- 
comedy. Others again will have it to 

have been a pure tragedy, only termi- 
nating with a happy cataſtrophe, which 
brings the hero out of the wretched into 
the fortunate ſtate, Suidas mentions one 
Rhinthon, a comic poet of Tarentum, as 
the inventor of this kind of poetry. 

NILARY-TEkM, among lawyers. 
the article TERM. 

HILDESHEIN, the capital of a biſhop- 
ric, furrounded by the territories of 
Brunſwic, and ſubject to its own biſhop : 
eaſt long. 109, north lat. 52* 177. 

HILL, in the natural hiftory of the earth. 
See the article MOUNTAIN. 

HILUM, among botauiſts, denotes the eye 
of a bean. See BEAN and EYE. 

HIN, a hebrew meaſure of capacity for 
things liquid, containing the fixth part 
of an epha, or one gallon two pints, or 
2.533 ſolid inches, engliſh meaſure, 

HIND, a female ſtag in the third year of 
Ws age. 

HixD-CaLF, a male-hart or hind in the 
fiiit year. She fawns in April or May. 
See the article HUNTING. 

IIIS o, or Hink. Sc the article HINE, 

Hik p HAND, in the manege. See the ar- 
ticle HaND. | 

HINDENI nomMINEs, ſignifies a ſociety or 
07 FI 
In the time of our ſazon anceſtors, all 
men were ranked into three claſſes, and 
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See 
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rated agrecably to the claſſes they wer 
in; and if any one committed an in. 
jury, he was to make reparation accord. 
ing to the value of the perſon to whom 
it was done. The loweſt were thole 
worth 200 ſhillings, who were called 
viri ducenteni, or twyhindemen, and their 
wives tayyhindas, The middle were ya. 
lued at 600 ſhillings, and were terme4 
Sexhindemen, and their wives fixhingy; . 
and the higheſt were valued at 1200 (hi). 
lings, and were ſtiled twvelfhindemen, and 
their wives twelfbizdas. 

HINDON, a borough town of Wiltſhire 
ſituated fourteen miles weſt of Saliſbury; 
it ſends two members to parliament. 

HINDOWN, or HEN Dowx, the capita 
of the country of the Hindowns, in tl: 
hither India: ealt long. 769 3c, now 
lat. 279. 

HINE, or HiND, a huſbandman's ſervar:, 
Thus the perſon who overſees the 1ek, ix 
called the maſter hine, 

HINGES, the joints on which gates, doors, 
lids, folds of tables, &c. hang and twn 

in opening, ſhutting, or folding, 
They are of different denominations, 2 
butts, uſed by the joiners for hanging 
table - leaves, &c. (See plate CXX1, 
fig. 1. no.) Caſement, for hangin: 
caſements upon (ibid. n? 2.) dove-tails, 
(ns 3.) and eſſes (uꝰ 4.) for light door 
and lockers; garnet croſs, for hanging 

large doors or heavy ſcuttles in flips 

(n“ 5.) ; port, for hanging ſhips port 
(n? 6.) ; ſcuttle, particularly uſed fo WWF 

icuttles (u 7.). 2 
Beſides theſe there are many others dc 
different forms and uſes, diſtinguiſhe! WE 
by different names, as caſting, ch-it-bla« 
Lancaſhire, ſmooth-filed coach, de% 
dozen ware long, dozen ware ſho, Wi 
weighty, long, weighty ſhort, lambs-head, il 8 
port-ſide Lancaſhire, fide ſinooth- i 
hde with ſquares, ſide with riſing jontz 
Lancaſhire and ſmooth- filed ſtalls; bets 
box, trunk of ſeveral kinds; ſcrew, ſhut 
ter, Lancaſhire joints, and Lancaſtuz 
dozen- ware with hooks, 

Hinges of all kinds are prohibited to: 
imported. | 

HINGHAM, a market town, ten mil: 
ſouth- welt of Norwich. : 

HINK LEY, a market-town, ten mi] 
ſouth of Leiceſter, 

HINNULARIA, in ornithology, the (an! 
with the pygargus. See the art! 
PyYGARGUSs. | 

HIP, or Haw, in the materia medica, | 


reputed attenuant and diuretic, Ti 
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1 


is a very pleaſant conſerve of hips kept in HIPPEUS, in phyſiology, a kind of comet, 


ſhops. ; 

45 or HAUNCH, among farriers, See 
the article HAUNCH. 

Hie-shor, is faid of a horſe that has 
ſprained his haunches. See STRA IN. 

Hies in building, thole pieces of timber 
placed at the corner of a roof. 
The hips are much longer than the raf- 
ters, by reaſon of their oblique poſition, 
and are planted not with a right or ſquare 
angle, but a very oblique one, and con- 
ſequently are not, or at leaſt ought not, 
to be ſquare at any angle, (as raſters are 
not at all) but level at every one of them; 
and, which is more, as rafters have but 
four planes, theſe commonly have five. 
They are generally by country workmen 
called corners; and — call them prin- 
cipal rafters, and others ſleepers. The 
truth is, hips and ſleepers are much the 
fame, only ſleepers lie in the vallics, 
(and join at the top with the hips) but 
thoſe ſurfaces or planes which make the 
back of the hip, are under the ſides of 
the ſleeper. 
The backs of a hip are thoſe two ſu- 
amr or planes on the outſide of the 

j 


p, Which lie parallel, both in reſpect of HIPPOCASTANUM, 


the length and breadth, with the ſuper- 
ficies of the adjoining fide and end ot the 
roof, 


Hie-GouT, ſciatica. See the articles GOUT 


and SCIATICA. 

Hie-MOULD, is by ſome uſed for the back 
of the hip, but others underſtand it to 
mean the prototype or pattern, commonly 
made of a thin piece of wainlcot, by 
which the back and ſides of the hip are 
ſet out. 


Uir.-goor, among carpenters, called alſo 


italian roof, is a roof which has neither 
ond, ſhread-head, nor jerken- 

ead (by which is meant ſuch heads as 
are both gable and hip at the ſame end :) 
for it is a gable or upright as high 
as the collar-beam,” and then there are 
two ſhort hips, which ſhut up with their 
tops to the tops of a pair of rafters, 
which country carpenters call ſinglars. 
A hip-roof has ratters as long, and with 
the angles gf the foot, &c. at the ends 
of buildings, as it has at the ſides; and 
the feet of the rafters at the ends of ſuch 
buildings as have hip-roots, ſtand on the 
lame plane, wiz. parallel with the hori- 
zon, and at the ſame height from the 


foundation, with rafters on the ſides of 
roof, 


ſo called from its reſemblance to a horte. 
See the article COMET. 


HIPPO, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent, 


with 160 ſcuta on the abdomep, and 100 
ſquamz on the tail, See COLUBER and 
SERPENT. 


Hippo, or BONA, in geography. See the 


article BoNa. 


HIPPOBOSCA and HippoBoscvs, in 


zoology, names given to the horie-fly, 
frequent about the bodies of horſes, to 
whom it is very troubleſome. 


HIPPOCAMPUS, the sEAa-HORSE, in 


ichthyology, the ſquare-bodied ſyngna- 
thus, with no fin at the tail. It is five 
inches long, and where thickeſt, about 
an inch in diameter ; the head is long, 
lender, and compreſſed, forming a kind 
of ſnout ; the body is of a quadrangular 
figure, but the diviſions are not equal, 
and in the thickeſt part it is hexangular 
or heptangular. 

It is a very ſingular and rare fiſh ; the tail 
of which uſually curls up in the drying, 
and its head being bent down, gives it a 
rude reſemblance to a horfe ; whence the 
name. See plate CXXXII. fig. 3. 
HORSE - CHES- 
NUT, the ſame with the eſula of Linnzus. 
See the article ESULA. 


HIPPOCENT AUR, in antiquity, a fa- 


bulous animal, halt man half horſe. 
What gave rile to the fable of hippocen- 
taurs, was this. The Theſſalians are 
laid to have been the firſt inventors of the 
art of breaking horſes ; and being firſt 
ſcen on horleback, they ſeemed to make 
but one body with the hories ; whence 
the origin of the table. 


HIPPOCRAS, an infuſion of aromatic 


powders in wine, which is afterwards 
edulcorated with ſugar and honey; be- 
ing ſo called becauſe that, when the in- 
tullon is finiſhed, it is ſtrained through 
Hippocrates's lleeve. 

It is prepared of various aromatics and 
other ingrediexgs, according to the dit- 
ferent intentionsFp be anſwered. 


HIPPOCRATEA, in botany, a genus of 


plants, whoſe characters are not juſtly aſ- 
certained ; the calyx is a perianthium 
formed of a ſingle leaf, patent, and light- 
ly divided into five obtuſe fegments, 
larger than the corolla; the corolla is 
monopetalous, oval, truncated at the top, 
and undivided at the edges : the fruit 1s 
a capſule of a depreſio-plane figure, pa- 
tent, ſemitriſid, with trifid ſegments ; 
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and contains three cells, each ef them 
bivalve, and the valves carinato-com- 
preſſed: the ſeeds are oblong, and have 
a membranaceous ala. 

HIPPOCRA TES's SLEEVE, a bag uſed 
to ſtrain 1yrups and decoctions tor clari- 
fication, See CLARIFICATION. 

HIPPOCREPIS, COMMON HORSESHOE- 
VETCH, in botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia-decandria claſs of plants: the 
corolla 1s papilionaceous ; the vexillum 
cordated, ſeated in the ungues the length 
of the cup ; the carina is lunulated and 
compreſſed : the fruit is a compretled 

lane pod, very long and reflex, and 
joime1 : the ſeed is ſingle in each joint, 
of an oblong and incurved figure. 

HIPPODROME, in antiquity, ihe courſe 
where horie-r>ces were pertormed. 

HIPPODROMUS, in grecian antiquity, 
the bœotian name for the athenian month 
hecatombæon. See HECATOMBAON. 


HIPPOGLOSSUS, the TURROT, in ich- 


thyology, a ſpecies of pleuronectes, with 
the eyes on the right ſide, and the body 
1mooth. 
It grows to a conſiderable ſize, and is 
one of the moſt eſteemed fiſh at our tables. 
The dorial-fin. reaches trom the head to 
the tail, and has an hundred and five 
rays ; the pectoral fins have each ſixteen 
rays, and the ventral ones fix, See the 
articie PLEURONECTES. 
HIPPOMANES, in botany, a genus of 
plants whole characters are not properly 
aſcertained ; the male and female flow- 
ers are produced dittin& ; the male flow- 
er has no corolla : the fruit is a large, 
globoſe berry, ſomewhat umbilicated, and 
containing only one cell: the ſeed is 


round and” woody. The eating of this. 


plant is laid to make horſes mad, whence 
its name inTouart;, 

Hir romA ES allo ſignifies the expreſſed 
juice of the tithymallus; as allo a juice 

diſtilling from the genitals of a mare, in 
the time of her covering: fome again 
take it tor the ſecundines ot a mare; and, 
laſtly, it Tignifies a fleſhy ſu\ ſtance ad- 
hering to the forehead of a colt newly 
tonic, which tome imagine to have a 
virtue of procuring love, and promoting 


having no corolla ; the calyx of the male 
flower is divided into two parts, as is all, 
the calyx of the female : the fruit i. 2 
—_— unilocular berry ; the feed 3 
ingle, and roundiſh. 
Hippocrates preſcribes the juice of this 
plant to evacuate white phlegm ; aug 
allo as a cathartic in other diſorders, 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, the r1ver nog 
a genus of quadrupeds, of the order if 
the jumenta, the characters of which as 
theie : the fore teeth of the upper jaw 
are four, and placed in pairs; thole >< 
the lower jaw are prominent, and the in. 
termediate ones are protended forward 
the canine teeth are ſingle, and obliquely 
truncated ; the teats are only two, ard 
— near the groin. 
he hippopotamus is a native of Afiica 
paſhng a great part of its time unde 
water, in the rivers of the Nile and Niger 
but comes on ſhore to ſleep and bra 
It is a large unweildy animal, as big a 
an ox. See plate CXXXII. fig. 2. 


HIPPOSELINUM, ALEXANDERs, in bo. 


_ tany, a ſpecies of the ſmyrnium, with il 

the leaves compoſite. See SMYRNIUY, 

HIPPURIS, in botany, a genus of tle 
monandria-monogynia clals of plants, hu. 
ing no corolla: the cup is ſcarce dif. 
tinguiſhable ; it conſiſts only of two er. 
tremely ſmall margins, ſtanding oppoſite 
to one another on the head of the germe: 
there is no pericarpium; but after ever 
flower there comes a ſeed, which l 
roundiſh and naked. 

HIPPURUS, in ichthyology, the dolphin 
or coryphæna with a forked tail. See dt 
articles DOLPHIN and CORYPHAMM. 

HIRCANIA, in geography, the province 
of Perſia in Aſia, which lie on the tov 
thern ſhore of the Caſpian ſea. 

HIRCHFIEL. D, a city of Germany, in d 
circle of the upper Rhine, and landgravut 
of Heſſe Caſſe „ſituated on the river Ful 
in eaſt long. 9 327, north lat. 5c* 47. 

HIRCUS, in anatomy, a part of the aur: 
cle or outer ear, being that eminer 
next the temples. See EAR. | 

Hikcus, a GOAT, in aſtronomy, a ſtars 
the firſt magnitude, the ſame with captli 
See the article CAPELL@. 


the bi th. Hikcus is alſo a name uſed by ſome w. 
HIPPOMYRMEX, the HORSE-ANT, in ters for a comet encompaſſed, as it wt, 
zoology, a ſpecies of ant, much larger with a mane, ſeemingly rough and ban 
than the common ant. See. ANT. Hikcus, a denemination given to i 
- HIPPOPHAE, the 8Ww ALLOW=THORN, or rank ſmell exhaling from the armpits. We 
SEA BUCK THORN, in botany, a genus HIRSBURG, a tewn of Sileſia, in the . 
of the divecia-tetrandrie claſs of plants, ritory of Jawer, forty-four miles fort f 
i 3 wk 
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HIS 


welt of Breſlaw, in eaſt long. 15* 5o', HISPID LEAF, among botaniſts, one whoſe 


north lat. 50 50". 
HIRTELLA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria- monogynia clals gf plants, the co- 
rolla whereet conſiſts of five equal petals: 
theſ: are roundiſh and hollow, ſmaller 
than the cup, and deciduous : the fruit 
is an oval berry, broadeſt at the top, a 
little compreſſed, and obſcurely trigonal : 
the ſeed is ſingle, and of the figure of 
the cup. 
MIRUDO, the LEECH, in zoology, a well 
known naked inſect, with a flatted but 
pot jointed body, and broader at the end 
than elſewhere, and the ſkin ſoit and 
gloſſy. 
The common leech grows to two or three 
inches in length, and is of a blackiſh 
colour, variegated with yellow. See plate 
CXXXII. tig. 4. 
The horte-I-ec!: :5 larger that the former 
ſpecies, black on the back, and lead- 
coloured on the belly, The Inail- leech 
is only about an inch in length, and of 
a wu iſh colour; an the great tailed 
leec : grows to an inch and an half in 
lenz and is of a duſky-brown colour. 
See tlic arucie LEECH, 
HIRU- O, in ornitiology, a genus of 
birds, 0! the order. of the paſſeres z com- 
prehen41ig thi ommon houte fwallow, 
the fiel! allow, the martin, and the 
goat-ſucker. 
The characters of the genus are thele : 
the beak is very ſmall, of a ſubulated 
figure, crooked, and depreſſed at the baſe; 
and the opening ot the mouth is enor- 
mouſly wide. | 
The common ſwallow is about the ſize 
of the linnet : the upper part of the body 
is of a gloſſy bluiſh-black, the tail-fea- 
thers are ſpotted with white, and the 
breaſt and belly are of a ſnow- white. 
HikUNDO, the SWALLOW-FISH or TUB- 
Fish, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of trigla, 
with a ſomewhat prickly head, and with 
a remarkable pinnule at the pectoral fins; 
which are ſo long, as to be of uſein flying, 
or raiſing itſelf above the water. Hence, 
by ſome inaccurate writers, it has been 
confounded with the exocoetus, or flying- 
filh, properly ſo called. See the article 
ExXOCOETUS, 
HISPANIOLA, an iſland of America, in 
the Atlantic ocean, ſituated between 67? 
and 74? of weſt long. and between 18? 
and 20? north lat. being about 420 miles 
long from eaſt toweſt, and 120 in breadth. 
3.5 frequently called St, Domingo, from 
capital thereof, 


ſurſace is covered with more thick and 
rigid hairs than the piloſe leaves are. 


H1SPID STALK, among botaniſts, a ſtalk 


roughly hairy. 


HISSING LETTERS, among grammari- 


ans, are S, X, and Z, ſo called on ac- 
count of their harth ound. 


HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to 


hiſtory: thus we lay, hiſtorical truth, 
hiſtorical ſtyle, hiſtorical narrat.vn f 
facts, Sc. Ser the article Hisz ox. 


HISTORIOGRAYHER, a profeſſed his 


torian, or writer ot hiitory. 

An hiſtortan of ali authors ſpreads the 
molt ample theatre; he erects the greateſt 
tribunal on earth ; for it is h's office to 
fit ſupreme judge of all that paſſes in the 
world, to pronounce the deſtiny of the 
great ones of the carth, and fix their 
charactei with poſterity ; to do juſtice 
to virtue and worth, in beſtowing eternity 
upon great and good actions, and fixing 
an everlaſting mark of infamy on bad 
ones ; to inſtruct all people and nations, 
and di: ect the conduct ct ages ; he there- 
fore ought to be endowed with many 
great and uncommon qualifications. He 
mult be a perion of conſummate know- 
ledge of men and things, of tound judg- 
ment, uncommon ſagacity and penetra- 
tion, experienced in matters of ſtate and 
war, of great integrity, firmneſs of mind, 
freedom of ſentiment, and maſter of a 
pure, clear, nervous, and exalted ſtyle, 
An hiſtorian whole province it is to ſpeak 
to kings and princes, to the great men 
of all ages and countries, and to be the 
common maſter and inſtructor af man- 
kind, muſt not only write with purity, 
ſimplicity, and manly ſenſe, hut with 
dignity and elegance: he muſt reje& all 
that is vulgar and low in ſtyle, make the 
majeſty and ſublimity of his expreſſion 
comport with the dignity of his ſubject; 
mult by an exact choice and propriety 
of words, a natural diſpoſition ot phraſes, 
and a prudent moderate uſe of figures, 
give weight ts his thoughts, force to hls 
anguage, and imprint a character of 
greatneſs on all that he ſays. He muſt 
at the ſame time repreſent things with an 
air of gravity and prudence, and not give 
a looſe to the heat of imagination, or vi- 
vacity of wit; but diſcreetly ſuppreſs 
every thing that ſhall ſeem idle, languid, 
and unprofitable, and give every thing 
that juſt figure and proportion which is 
conſiſtent with propriety and decorum. 


He muſt endeavour at a noble ſimplicity 
| of 
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of thought, language, deſign, and ordi- 


dance, and carefully avoid all profuſe- 
neſs of falſe conce:t, ſtrained expreſſion, 
and affected pompouſneſs fo inconſiſtent 
with the gravity, dignity, and noble cha 
racer of hiſtory. In a word, he muſt 
write ſo as to be intelligible to the igno- 
rant, and yet charm the wiſe; form and 
expreſs ſuch ideas as are great and yet 
ſhall appear very common, ani intermix 
no other ornament with his nariation 
than what the modeſty of truth can bear. 
He ſhould be above the reach and power 
of hopes and fears, and all kinds of in- 
tereſt, that he may always dare to ſpeak 
the truth, and write of all without pre- 
judice ; religiouſly obſerving never to 
abuſe the public faith, nor to advance 
any thing upon common fame, which is 
always uncertain, but upon undoubted 
memoirs and faithfu] relations of ſuch 
perſons as have had a hand in affairs. 
He muſt always be upon his guard againſt 
the biaſs and affections of thoſe who ſup- 
ply him with matter, and muſt not cre- 
dulouſly give his aſſent to the hiſtorians 
that went before him, without enquiring 
narrowly into their character, and what 
influence they may have been under 
when they wrote, in order to make a juſt 
eſtimate of their weight and credit. 

An hiſtorian, as to his matter, ſhould 
chooſe ſubjects great in themſelves, and 
ſuch as are worthy of public fame and 


remembrance ; and ſhould make himſelf 


ſo far maſter of his matter, as to be able 
to caſt it into what form he pleaſes, and 
to ſtrike upon all his ſubjects the colours 
they are naturally diſpoſed to bear, in 
order to make his leſſons profitable to 
poſterity, by regulating the heart and 
ſpirits of men, animating them to great 
and virtuous actions by illuſtrious ex- 
amples, and cautioning them 4 vey vice, 
folly, cruelty, and unjuſtice, by laying 
open the fatal conſequences reſulting 
from them. 
tion muſt proceed in the order of time in 
which the facts happened, in a pure, 
grave, uninterrup᷑ ed ſeries, ſuch as may 
not improperly be compared te a gieat 
river flowing with compoſed majeſty and 
ſtately ſmoothneſs ; and when it-falls in 
his way to introduce little occurrences, 
they muſt be ſo artfully interwoven with 
the great, in the thread of the narration, 
as to offer a ſeaſonable entertainment and 
relief to the reader from the fatigue that 
too ſedulous an attention to the great, 


requireth. He mutt alſo obſerve great 
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judgment in the ordinance and difyus 
tion of events and their circumſtances 
ſo as to intereſt the reader, and let him 
into all his thoughts and views, by mak. 
ing his perſons act as their character and 
temper inclined them ; diſcovering then 
manners, ſentiments, defigns, niotive; 
and operations as they really ſtand in a 
neceſſary dependence upon euch other 
and with fo natural a connection, a8 +5 
ſhow nothing out of its place. His trau 
ſitions, in which conſiſts the great art of 
narration, and one of its principal beau- 
ties, muſt be natural and eaſy, atifins 
from the difference of ſubjeR rather tha; 
expreſhon, He muſt make a wiſe and 
judicious choice of circumſtances, ſuch az 
are proper to enlarge and improve the 
ideas of things, and to ſtrike that light 
and colour upon them which moſt eau; 
attracts belief and engages the mind; 
and muſt for that purpole always obſerve 
a due mixture of great and little circum- 
ſtances, neither of which mult be carrie! 
beyond nature, or be ſo minute, low, o. 
frivolous, as to debaſe his ſubject. He 
muſt not only recite the bare events and 
actions of men, but alſo lay open the 
motives and principles from which they 
took their riſe, and upon which they pro- 
ceeded to their final iſſues. He muſt lay 
open the hearts of the actors, let his 
reader into the moit important ſecrets of 
their councils and defi ns, and oblige 
him with a ſight of thoſe ſecret ſprings 
which moved them to enterprizes, and of 


the cauſes of their ſucceſs or miſcarriage, 
He muſt be very ſparing and cautious in 


the ule of deſcriptions, which are to be 
introduced fo far only as they ſerve to 
illuſtrate things that are eſſential to the 
main ſubject, and to enliven the narra- 
tion; and even in that caſe, they mult 
be ſuccinct and elegant. The frequent 
uſe of harrangues are diſapproved of by 
many judicious perſons ; tor theſe long 
formal harrangues of generals to their 
ſoldiers, when in the preſence of the ene- 
my, and ready to enter upon action, 
which we find in many hiſtorians, are 
uadoubtedly not only unnatural and 
improbable, but contrary to the truth 
of hiſtory. Nevertheleſs, a ſhort ſpeech 
ſuited to the ſubject, made by a perſon 
of eminent character, has its proper 
beauty and animates a narration. A ju- 
dicious hiſtorian ought not to admit any 
portraits into his work but thoſe of the 
greateſt perſons, and ſuch as are princi- 
pally intereſted, and have the chiet hand 

n 
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in affairs; and theſe muſt be real, natural 
and truly reſembling their originals; ex- 

refſive of their genius, the qualities of 
the head and heart, rather than deſcriptive 
of the external form of his perſonages. 
When ſuch are finiſhed with a malterly 
hand, with true judgment and ſucceſs, 
they are not only great ornaments and 
embelliſhments in hiſtory, but of uſe to 
ſtrip the hearts of men of their diiguiſes, 
to lay open all their ſecret folds, and diſ- 
cloſe the real ſprings of act ons. It is a 
great fault in an hiſtoriographer to abound 
too much in refledtions of bis own ; he 
therefore muſt not turn philoſopher or 
moralitt indifferently upon all occaſtons; 
for every man deſires to be free in his 
judgment of the facts repreſented to him, 
and the conſequences he is to draw from 
mem, in which conſiſts the greateſt 
pleaſure of the reader. But if an author 
mould throw in, or mingle reflections of 
his own with his ſtory, they mult be ſuch 
as ariſe naturally from the ſubject, and 
contain a great and noble ſenſe in a few 
words ; they muſt not be too fine ſpun 
or ſtudied, nor have more brightneſs than 
ſolidity, but appear rather to be the rea- 
ſoning of a wiſe ſtateſman, than the 
affectation of a declaimer z nor muſt they 
be too frequent, or too looſe and di- 
jointed, but be enamelled in the body of 
the work. Digreſhons, if made with 
judgment, and not too wide and foreign 
trom the ſubject, have allo their proper 
grace and ornament in hiſtory ; as they 
give an agreeable variety tothe narration, 
and relieve the mind of the reader ; but 
they mult be introduced by the hiſtorian 
with an artful hand and great addreſs ; 
they muſt bear an alliance and cornection 
with the purport 'of the hiſtory, and 
their length muſt be proportionally great- 
er or leſs, as they 'are more nearly or 


remotely allied to the capital point of the 
ſtory, 


HISTORY, a deſcription or recital of 


things as they are, or have been, in a 
continued, orderly narration of the prin- 
cipal facts and circumſtances thereof. 

Hiſtory, with regard to its ſubject, is di- 
vided into the hiſtory of nature, and the 
hiſtory of actions. The hiſtory of na- 
ture Cchich is much the ſame with phy- 
ſiology) is a deſcription of natural bodies, 
whether terreſtrial, as animals, vege- 
tables, foſſils, fire, water, air, meteors, 
Sc. or celeltial, as the ſtars, planets, 
comets, &c, Hiſtory of actions is a con- 
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Credibility, foundation, 
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events. 
Hiſtory with regard to its matter, is either 


natural, ſacred, civil, eccleßaſtic, literary, 
or perſonal. Natural hiſtory, is a de- 
ſcription of the ſingularities of nature; 


its regularities and prodigies ; and the 
alterations 1t undergoes in the birth, pro- 
grels, end, and ule of things. Sacred 
hiſtory, 1s that which lays before us the 
myſteries and ceremonies of religion, 
vilions ot appearances of the deity, mi- 
racies and other ſupernatural things, 
whereof God alone is the author. Civil 
hiſtory, 1s that of people, monarchies, 
ſtates, communities, cities, &c, Eccle- 
haſt.c hiſtory, is that which gives an ac- 
count of the riſe and eſtabliſhment of the 
ſeveral religions and churches, of the riſe 
and progres of the various opinions, 
ſes and hereſies, &c. Literary hiſtory 
treats of arts and ſciences, their original 
progreſs, and of the perſons who have 
been molt remarkable in diſcovering and 
promoting them. Ferſonal hiſtory, is 
that which gives the life of one or more 
fingle perſons, and is the ſame with 
what is called biography. 

Hiſtory with regard to its form, is either 
ſimple, fignrate, or mixed. Simple hiſtory, 
is that which is delivered without art or 
ornament ; being only a bare, and faith- 
ful recital of things, in the manner and 
order wherein they paſſed. Figurate 
hiſtory, it that which 1s further enriched 
with ornaments, by the wit and inge- 
nity of the hiſtorian ; by laying open 
the characters of the principal perſons, 
the ſecret ſprings and motives of the 
ſeveral events, Cc. Mixed hiſtory, is 
that which heſides the recital and orna- 
ments of figurate hiſtory, calls in the 
proofs and authorities upon which the 
tacts are founded; n authentic 
memoirs, or original letters, manifeſtos, 
Sc. to vouch the truth of what is ad- 
vanced, See H1STORIOGRAPHER, 
and nature of 
HisTORY., Some chooſe to define hil- 
tory, a true and well-grounded account 
of paſt events ; a definition equally ap- 
plicable to all the kinds of it: for tho” 
in lome of them, as the hiſtory of na- 
ture and of literature, we meet with ac- 
counts of qualities and opinions ; of 
works of nature and art ; yet theſe have 
no other relation to hiſtory than as they 
are events, and are deduced from ob- 
ſervations on paſt changes And as to 
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an hiſtory is founded, they are derived 
artly trom the event; related, and partly 
trom the evidence and character of ſuch 
as relate them; whence ariſes an inter- 
nal and external credibility. 
The interior credibility conſiſts not only 
in the pollibility of the event reported, 
but likewiſe in its probability; which 
Jaik conſiits in this, that the cucum- 
ances in which an event is reported to 
have happened be conformable or ſuit- 
able thereto, or that there be ſome foun- 
dation for it in tha connection ot the cir- 
eumſtances, and that in parallel caſes the 
ſame had frequently happened. Hence it 
is eaſy to conceive, that many events 
may appear improbable, nay incredible 
to lome, through mere ignorance, or by 
ſeparating them from their circumſtances. 
This is the cale with the trequent charges 
of incredibility brought againſt thole 
numerous armies we read of in antient 
hiſtory, from confounding the regular 
armies of the moderns, with the tumul- 
tuous ones of the antients ; which were 
a kind of militia compoled of all or the 
greater part of the fighting men of a 
country. 
Under the external grounds of credi- 
bility are comprehended the genuineneſs 
of the original teſtimony, and the capacity 
and integrity of thoſe who relate it: the 
evidence alledged muſt not only be al- 
cribed to its true authors, but theſe mutt 
appear to be perſons ſo circumſtanced and 
inclined as to relate the truth, ſo as to 
add to it nothing falle, nor omit any 
thing of conſequence to the event re- 
rted. The firit of thele, or the genu- 
ineneſs of the original teſtimony, affects 
not only books and tracts, but public 
records and monuments of paſt events, 
ſtatues, inſcriptions, columns, edifices, 
Sc. And to detect the fraudulent prac- 
tices of former times, in forging evi- 
dences of this kind, requires great know- 
ledge in the hiſtory not only of human 
ſocieties, but of the opinions, ſciences, 


languages, and cuſtoms of different 


times. And hence appears the ne- 
ceſſity of great penetration, and capacity 
in an hiſtorian ; but above all, of great 


integrity and ſincerity in relating the 


truth. 

In trying the credibility of an event by 
the number of evidences brought in ſup- 
port of it, we ought to weigh : 1. How 
many hiſtorians, and other known ſources, 
are really extant of any particular event. 
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2. The actual diverlity of their teſti- 
monies, 3. Their agreement and con- 
tradiction ; and whether they cannot hc 
reconciled. 4. The exterior and in- 
terior credibility of the contradicting 
narrations, 
From what has been ſaid, we may draw 
the following inferences. 1. That there 
is a real and demonſtrable certainty of 
events, which ought not to be doubted 
or conteſted : and, indeed, ſcepticiſm in 
hiſtorical matters moſt commonly, if not 
always, proceeds from ignorance of the 
real nature of that certainty and its cri. 
terion, or from a conſciouſneſs of the in. 
diſpenſible neceſſity of unwearied ili. 
ence, of farther helps, and deeper re. 
ReQion in examining and proving, thar. 
the conveniency of many will allow. 2. 
That the demonſtrability of a ſact, the 
credibility of an hiſtotjan who reports, 
and the evidences of his whole work, 
ought never to be confounded or miſta- 
ken for one and the ſame thing : for an 
hiſtorian may be well worth credit, tho 
he be not infallible, and even though he 
has actually committed errors in ſome of 
his reports. 3. The demonftrability of 
events has different degrees and limits, 
as reaching only ſo far as the records 
preſerved will permit: and hence appears 
the neceſſity of well diſtinguiſhing ſuch 
events, the reality or falſity of which can 
be proved, from events that are at beſt 
uncertain and doubtful. 4. That the 
credibility of events may gain new 
ſtrength is evident; ſince many facts 
cannot be known, till after the death of 
luch as were either the actors or perſons 
concerned in them: beſides it frequently 
happens, that records and vouchers ot 


. tranſactions, long hnce paſt, are after- 


wards diſcovered, which till then were 
either unknown, or could not be confi- 
dently publiſhed by thoſe who knew them, 
for want of ſuch witneſſes and proots, 
5. The credit of hiſtory can never deca; 
by age, as ſome have erroneouſly aſſerted; 
ſince facts, once eſtabliſhed upon good 
evidence, mult ever remain ſo, while 
the vouchers of ſuch evidence are pre- 
ſerved : nay an account which formerly 
was uncertain, or even conſidered as im- 
probable and falſe, may be vindicated and 
proved by late diſcoveries of hiſtorical 
writings and records. 

. of HisTORY, That great ad- 
vantage may be reaped from the ſtudy of 
_ will appear from the following 
couſiderations. 1. It proves an * 

able 
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able amuſement, and relaxation : for 
though the mind is not wholly unactive 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory 3 yet, being a 
lighter and more entertaining employ- 
ment, the faculties of the mind, when 
fatigued and almoſt exhauſted with more 
intenſe employment, find actual repoſe, 
and are recruited and reſtored to vigour. 
2. But beſide the pleaſure of ſtudying 
hiſtory, it lays a foundation not only tor 

neral prudence, but for that particular 
kind, which the circumſtances and ſitu- 
ation of each man require. To become 
acquainted with the characters of men, 
the marks, ſources, and effects of their 
paſſions and prejudices, the power and 
changes of their cuſtoms, and the like, 
is an eſſential and neceſſary ſtep to pru- 
dence : and all this knowledge is con- 
ſiderably improved by hittory, which 
texches us to make other men's experi-nce 
our own, to profit by it, and to learn 
wiſdom from their misfortunes. 3. Hil- 
tory is of eminent uſe in promoting vir- 
tue, partly by a copious and pleaſant in- 
ſtruction in a right and virtuous conduct 
in general, and partly by examples that 
inſenſibly lead us to the practice of ſe- 
vera] virtues in particular. 4. Every 
ether ſcience receives great benefit from 
hiſtory. Philoſophy, and practical ma- 
thematics have recourſe to Hiſtory, or to 
nature, through the medium of history, 
for moſt of their objects; and in many 
parts of theſe ſciences, the whole force 
of the demonſtration is founded on ex- 
periments 3 which would make but an 
indifferent figure, if the aſſiſtunce of other 
men's experiments by the means of hiſtory 
were — ar and the tame holds of 
divinity, law, medicine, &c. 


Method of fludying HisTORY. Perſons who 


read hiſtory merely for amuſement, or, 
having in view ſome particular branch of 
learning, attend only to certain branches 
of hiſtory, are not confined to that order 
and connection, which is abſolutely re- 
quite for obtaining a proper knowledge 
of hiſtory ; the moſt regular, as well as 
ſueceſsful way of ſtudying which, ie, to 
begin with an epitome of univerſal 
hiſtory, and afterwards apply to the 
hiſtory of particular nations and com- 
mon-wealths : for the ſtudy of particu- 
lar hiſtories preſuppoles, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, is only exteniling the 
knowledge of particular parts of uni- 
verſal hiſtory. Unleſs this be our plan, 
we ſhall only fill the memory with tone 
events; whack may be done without ap- 
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plying to hiſtory, or pretending to the 
knowledge of it. 

His rokx, in painting, denotes a picture 
compoled of divers figures, or perlons, 
repreſenting ſome tranſaction, either real 
or feigned, See PAINTING, 

HISTRLO, in the antient drama, ſignified 
an actor or comedian, but more eſpe- 
cially a pantomime, who exhibited his 
part by geltures and dancing. See the 
article DRAMA. 

HIST RIX, the PORCUPINE, in zoology, 
See the article PORCUPINE, | 

HisTR1X, the PORCUPINE-FISH, in ich- 

thyology, the rough ſpotted oftracion, 
or globe: fiſn, beſet with frequent ſmall 
ſpines. 
It grows to about twelve inches in length, 
and to eight or nine in diameter. It is 
brought to us dried from the eattern ſeas, 
and has ſometimes been caught in the 
Mediterranean. See plate CXXXII. 
fig. 5. 

HITCH, in the ſea- language, is to catch 
hold of eny thing with a hook or rope, 
and by this means to hold it fat: thus 
when a boat is to be hoiſted in, the fail- 
ors ſay, hitch the tackles into the ring- 
bolts of the boat; and when they are 
about to weigh anchor, hitch the fiſh- 
hook to the fluke of the anchor. 

HI FCHEL, or HATCHEL. See the ar- 
ticle HATCHEL, 

HIT CHING, a market-town in Hartford- 
ſhire, fourteen miles north-weſt of Hart- 
ford, and thirty-two north - weſt of 
London. 

HITHE, or Hrrux, in our old writers, 
denotes a port, wharf, or ſma}l haven, 
to emvark, or land wares at; as Queen- 
hithe, Se. a 

HiTHE is alſo one of the Cinque Ports in 
the county of Kent, fituated on the 
engliſh channel, tix miles weſt of Dover. 

HIVE, atveare, in country affairs, a con- 
venient receptacle for bees. See BEE. 
There are ſeveral forts of hives uſed in 
different counties of England, as wick- 
er-hives, made of privet; willow, or 
harl hives, daubed with cow-dung tem- 
pered with duſt 3 or hives made with 
ſtraw bound with brambles. Some allo, 
out of curioſity to ſee the bees work, 
have them made of wood with glaſs- 


windows, or ſides; but theſe are very 
cold, fo that bees ſeldom thrive in them. 
The molt uſual form of them is conical, 
or bell-fathioned ; and the beſt and 
warmelt materials for making them are 
ſtraw and oſier, nicely twiſted and matted 
together, 
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Of theſe there ſhould be kept 
ſeveral ſizes, ſo as to ſuit a bigger or 
leſſer warm; and where you deſign to 
multiply your ſtock, make uſe of the 


' ſmall ones, and of the larger where you 


deſire a great deal of honey, See Hiv- 
ING, SWARM, and HONEY. 

IVING of Bees, the placing a ſwarm of 
them in a hive, provided for that purpoſe. 
See the article Hive. 


When a (warm of bees has leſt an old 


. hive, and is placed in the form of a cluſter 


hanging down from the branch of ſome 
tree or ſhrub, turn up the hive, and 
. the bough, make them fall into 
it, and then ſet the hive upon a cloth on 
the ground; or if the bough be ſmall, 
you may cut it off, and laying it on 
the cloth, ſet the hive over it : but if the 
bees are fixed on a branch near the 
ground, lay the cloth under it, then 
ſhake them down and place the hive 
over them. If it happen that ſome bees 
will obſtinately keep to the place where 
they at firſt fixed themſelves, after having 
tried in vain to ſweep them off gently 
with a bruſh, rub the branch with the 
juice of wormwood, rue, elder, or of 
ſuch other plants as they hate the ſmell 
of, and if this does not ſucceed, linnen 
rags muſt be burnt under them, the 
ſmoak of which will ſoon drive them off, 
and make them join their companions, 

It ſor:.-:imes happens, that the ſwarm is 
not placed ſo favourably as in the in- 
ſtances before-mentioned ; they often 
hang themſelves in long cluſters, on the 
forall branches of high trees, and in this 
caſe, many different expedients are to be 
uſed to hive them, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of their poſition. The com- 
mon method is for one man to chmb 
the tree with a long ſtaff in his hand, and 
another to mount à ladder placed againſt 
the tree, and to hold the hive under the 
ſwarm, while the other ſweeps them into 
it with the ſtaff ; and when the bough 
on which they hang is ſo far from the 
body of the tree, that this is impractica - 
ble by the ladder, the hive is to be fixed 
to the end of a long pole, and by that 
means held under the (warm while they 
are ſwept into it. When all this is im- 
practicable, by reaſon of the great height 
of the branch on which the ſwarm hangs, 
a large cloth is to be ſpread on ſome of 
the lower branches, and the whole ſwarm 
ſwept down in a cluſter upon it; this is 
then to be thrown carefully to the ground, 
and another perſon is to be ready there 
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to whelm the hive over the greater part 
of the cluſter, and the reſt will ſoon Rin 
into it, and join them. If they are (lg, 
in doing this, they are to be driven in by 
burning linnen rags about the place; 
where they fly, the diſagreeable finell ,5 
which will ſend them towards the hive, 
where finding their companions not ay 
commoded with it, they will natural 
remain. 
Sometimes the bees that go out in 2 
ſwarm fix upon a hole in a wall, or 3 
hollow in the trunk of a tree. This i; 
a much better choice for them than the 
branch of a tree; but it is much wor's 
for the perſon who is to hive them, fer 
they are very difficult to be got out. The 
common way is to attack theſe ſwarms in 
the middle of a cold night, to enlarge the 
opening from without, and placing the 
hive under it, to ſcoop the bees out with 
a ladle, and put them into the hive, 
It ſometimes happens, that the ſwarms 
part, and light in fight of one another; 
in which cate, if the leſſer part are i. 
ſturbed, they will fly to the greater : but 
if my are not in ſight of each other, 
hive them both in two ſeveral hives, ard 
ſhaking the bees out of one hive cn the 
cloth on which the other hive fans, 
place that hive over them, and they wil 
all take to it. | 
If your ſwarm happens after the middle 
of June, and are (mali, put two or thre 
of them together, even whether they aril: 
the ſame day, or ſeveral days atter ; fer 
by thus uniting them, they will labour 
the more carefully, gather ſtore of honer, 
and ſtoutly defend themſelves againit al 
enemies. As to the manner ot uniting 
them in one hive, it is thus perſornid : 
having ſpread a cloth on the ground, nes 
the ſtool on which this united ſwarm 1: 
to ſtand, ſet a pair of reſts, or two ſup- 
porters for the hive z then in the evening 
when it grows dark, knock down th: 
hive out of which you intend to remor? 
4 bees upon the reſt ; then liit up the 
ive a little, and clapping it between you: 
hands to ſhake out the bees that tick in 
it, lay it down ſideways by thoſe inſet, 
and ſet the ſtock or ſwarm to which you 
would add them, upon the reſts ov! 
them; upon which they will immediate) 
aſcend from the cloth underneath into tte 
hive, and if any remains in the oth! 
hive, they will haſten after their com- 
anions, When you have gotten then 
Il in, place the hive on the ſtool, which 
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the next morning. Some reckon it better 
to place the hive in which the ſwarm 
is newly put, with a view to its being 
drove into another, with the ſkirts up- 
permoſt, and to ſet the other upon it, 
binding them about the ſkirts with a 
towel, and in this manner, to let them 
ſtand till the morning, by which time all 
the bees will have atcended, ſo that you 
may then ſet the receiver on a ſtool. Thus 
three or four (warms may be put together. 
But they ought to be united the ſame 
evening after they have ſwarmed ; becauſe 
after having made combs, they are the 
more unwilling to part from them, 

In theſe ſeveral methods of hiving bees, 
people ought to defend themſelves as care- 
fully as poſhble againſt their ſtings ; the 
fecureſt way of doing which, is to have 
a piece of gauze, or coarſe muſlin, large 
enough to come over the perlon's hat, and 
to reach down to the collar ot his coat 
behind, and to his breaſt before, which 
being kept at a little diſtance from his 
face by his hat, he may ſee what he does 
without the leaſt danger: he ought alſo 
to ſecure his hands & wearing a good 
> of gloves ; and woollen ones are the 

elt for this purpoſe. 

HOACHE, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
earth approaching to the nature of chalk, 
but harder, and teeling like ſoap ; whence 
ſome think, that it is either the ſame with 
our ſoap-rock ofCornwal, or very like it. 
The Chineſe diſſolve it in water, till the 
liquor is of the conſiſtence of cream, and 
then varniſh their china-ware with it, 

HOAMBO-r1veR. See CROCCEUS. 

HOAR-FRo35T. See FROST. 

HoaR-HOUND, or HOREHOUND, Maru- 
bum, in botany. See MARUBIUM. 

HOARSENESS, raucedo, in medicine, 
a diminntion of the voice, ſometimes at- 
tended with a preternatural aſperity, or 
roughneſs thereof. 

The part here affected, is the aſpera ar- 
teria, and its larynx, which laſt chiefly 
forms the voice. See the articles As ERA 
ARTERIA, and LARYNX, 

The proximate cauſe is too great an 
effuſion of thin lymph upon the part. It 
is a catarrhal affection from a too ſharp 
falt, or acid lymph. Etmuller, in a 
very obſtinate hoarſenef, preſcribes ſper- 
maceti as an approved remedy ; as alſo, 
decoct. raporum, and rob. paſſulorum. 
In an inveterate hoarſeneſs, where a viſcid 
mucus, or thick lymph is the cauſe, diſ- 
ſolving and e medicines are 
convenient; and above all, ſyrup de ery- 
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ſimo, oxymel ſillitie. and balſ. ſulph · 
Bleeding is to be avoided, for it prolongs 
the diſtemper. 

Sometimes worms in the inteſtines are the 
cauſes of hoarſenels. 

HOBBY, the name of a hawk, called by 
authors ſubbuteo. 

It is a hawk of the lure, and not of the 
fit; and is very like the ſaker, only 
much leſs. It makes excellent ſport with 
net and ſpaniels ; for when the birds ſee 
the hobby, they dare not commit them- 
ſelves to the wing, but lie clole to the 
round, and ſo are taken in the nets. 

HOCHSTET, a town of Swabia in Ger- 
many, ſituated twenty-five miles north- 
eaſt of Ulm. 

HOD, an intirument uſed to carry bricks 
and mortar in, up ladders, &c. to build 
or repair houſes, &c. with, 

HODMAN, an appellation given to a young 
ſtudent, admitted into Chriſt's College 
in Oxford, from Weſtminſter-School. 

HODNE T, a market-town of Shropthire, 
ten miles north-eaſt of Shrewſbury. 

HODSDON, a market-town of Hertford- 
ſhire, ſeventeen miles due north of 
London. 

HOE, in country affairs, a tool made like 

a cooper's addz, to cut upwards in gar- 
dens, felds, Sc. This tool is commonly 
called the hand-hoe : for other ſorts of 
hoes ſee the next article. 
This inſtrument is of great uſe, and 
ſhould be more employed in hacking and 
clearing the ſeveral corners, cracks and 
patches of land, in ſpare times of the 
year, which would be of no ſmall ad- 
vantage thereto, 

Ho lx, according to Tull, is the break- 
ing and dividing the foi! by tillage, whilſt 
the corn, and other plants are growing 
thereon. 

It differs from common tillage (which is 
always performed before the corn or 
plants are ſown or planted) in the time 
of performing. it; and it is much more 
deneficial to the crops than any other 
tillage. This ſort of tillage is perform- 
ed various ways, and by means of dif- 
ferent inſtruments. See PLOUGH. 
Land, which before tilling would have 
ielded little, tho* the more it is tilled 
fore ſowing, the greater plenty of crop 
it yields, yet if tilled only before the 
ſowing, will always have ſome weeds, - 
and they will partake of the advantage 
of the tillage as well as the corn. This 
is one reaſon for an after tillage, ſuch as 
that by hoeing. But there is andther 
9X 2 con» 
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eonſilleration that yet more requires it, 
this is, that as ſoon as the ploughman has 
done his buſineſs by plowing and harrow- 
ing the land after ſowing, the (oil of its 
own accord begins to undo it all again 
by Ter towards its original texture 
and ſpecific gravity, the altering of which 
was the only butineſs of all the former 
tillage. The breaking the particles of 
the earth, and making in it new pores, 
and new ſuperficies, is the great buſineſs 
of the plough and harrow, but as ſoon 
as their uſe is over, the earth begins to 
coaleſce again to its own form, the par- 
ticles unite together, and the artificial 
pores in a great meaſure cloſe up. The 
feed is nouriſhed in a worſe ground than 
it was at firſt put into, and the more 
the plant grows up and requires a larger 
ſupply of food, the worſe the paſture be- 
comes: while nouriſhment is thus de- 
nied the growing plants, they are at the 
ſame time choaked with weeds, which 
being of a hardier nature than they, will 
grow with heſs ſupplies, and therefore 
thrive more vigorouſly and rob them of 
a great part of the little food the land 
— allowed them. 
Tranſplanting is nearly allied to hoeing, 
but it is much inferior; the nature of this 
will not admit of its being a general 
thing, and even if it would, hoeing is 
better, for by tranſplanting, the plants 
can only be kept up to a certain period, 
after which they will not bear it; but 
hoeing may be uſed to them with ad- 
vantage, to their utmoſt ſtanding, and 
makes them vigorous all the while. Ih 
roots of a plant are neceſiaii!y broken 
off in tranſplanting, and it requires 
ſome time for it to ſtrike a whole tet of 
new ones, and if the earth about it is 
not kept thoroughly moiitencd all this 
time, the new formed roots will not he 
able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve in 
the midſt of plenty; but on the contrary, 
in hoeing, the ſame advantage of a new 
aſture for the plant is obtained by 
Caking the particles of earth, and at 
the ſame time. no mere of the roots are 
broken off than can eaſily be (upplicd, 
and the reſt remaining in their places, 
the plant continues growing without that 
top and decay which muſt happen on 
, tranſplanting, and which it recovers only 
by degrees. 
One great benefit of hocing, is, that it 
keeps plants rooſt in dry weather, the 
advantage of which to their growth is 
ealily ſeep. . Tuis good office it perſorms 
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on a double account; fiſt as they are 
better nouriſhed by hoeing, they requir: 
lets moiſture; and conſequently carry oft 
leſs ; for theſe plants, which receive the 
greateſt increaſe, having meſt terreſtrial 
nouriſhment, carry off the leaſt water in 
ay," gr to their avgment, as is proved 
y Dr. Woodward's experiments. Se. 
cond:y, the hoe, particularly the horſe. 
hoe, for the other does not go deep 
enough, procures moiſture for the roots 
from the dew which falls moſt in dry 
weather, and theſe dews ſeem to be the 
molt enriching of all moiſture, as it 
contains in it a fine black earth, which 
will ſublide from it in ſtanding, and 
which ſeems fine enough to be the proper 
pabulum or food for plants. 
For a comparative view of the profits 
ariſing from the common and horſe-hoe- 
ing huſbandry. See HUSBANDRY. 


HOG, ſus, in zoology, a genus of qua- 


drupeds, of the order of the jumenta, 
the characters of which are these: the 
vpper fore teeth are four in number, ard 
are convergent ; thole of the lower jaw 
are eight, and are patulous : the canine 
teeth of the upper jaw are two, and very 
ſhort ; thoſe of the under jaw are ſingle, 
and exerted : the crown of the head i, 
carinated, and the hoof is divided, Sec 
the article SWINE. 

Beſides the common hog, there are ſeveral 
other ſpecies, as, 1, The american hog, 
with the back brifily behind, and wit: 
a naked tail. 2. The muſk-hog, will, 
a cyil, or gland on the back, in which iz 
ſecreted a perfumed fluid : its tail 1s 
naked. The babyroufla, with two teeth 
growing on the torehead, 


Hog's dung is, by Mortimer, reckoxed 


one of the richeſt manures we are ac- 
quainted with, and the next in value tv 
thai of ſheep's dung, and is found to be 
equal in virtue to twice the quantity of 
any other dung, except this. The an- 
tients leem to have been diſpleaſed with 
it, on account of its breeding weeds, but 
this is only acculing it of being too rich, 
for any dung will do this when laid too 
thick. It is an excellent manure for 

aſture- grounds, and excels all other 
Fink ot dung for trees. The farmers 
who ule this dung for their lands, ge- 
nerally take care to ſave it, by weil 
paving the ſtyes, and encreaſe the quan- 
tity by throwing in bean- ſtalks, ſtubble, 
and many other things of a like nature; 
an by good management of this kind 
31205 ta mers have procured fifty Ay 
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loads of excellent manure a year, out of a 
ſmall ſtye. The very belt way of uſing 
this dung, is to mix it with horſe dung; 
and for this reaſon it it is beſt to have the 
ſtye near the ſtable, that the two cleanſ- 
ings may be mixed in one heap, and uſed 

ogether. 

1 ey have in many parts of Staffordſhire 
a poor, light, ſhallow land, on which they 
ſow a kind of white-pea; the land is neither 
able to bear this, nor any thing eiſe, to 
advantage for their reaping ; but when 
the peas are ripe, they turn in as many 
hogs as the quantity of peaſe will fatten, 
ſuffering them to live at large, and re- 
main there day and night ; in conſequence 
of this the land will produce good crops 
of hay for ſeveral years afterwards ; or 
if too poor for that, it will, at worſt, 
raiſe graſs enough to make it a good 
paſture-ground. 

HoG-5TEER, among ſportſmen, denotes a 
wild boar three years oid. 
Hoc's FENNEL, a plant called by botaniſts 

peucedanum. 

Hog's PLUM, a plant otherwiſe called 
ſpondias. See the article SYONDIAS, 
Hog's WEED, a plant called by Linnzus 

boerhaavia. 

HOGENHINE, in our antient ſaxon laws, 
ſignifies one that came as a gueſt to an 
inn, and continued there the third night, 
from which time he was accounted of that 
family ; fo that if he offended againſt the 
king's peace, his hoſt was to be aniwer- 
able for him. a 

HOGSHEAD, in commerce, a meaſure 
of capacity, containing ſixty-three gal- 
lons. See GALLON and MEASURE. 

HOGUE, a town and cape on the north- 
welt point of Normandy in France, near 
be 1 el Rook burnt the trench ad- 
miral's ſhip called the Riſing-ſun, with 
twelve more large men of war;: welt lon. 
2, and north lat. 49 50. 

HOHIO, a river of north America, which 
riſing in the apalachian mountains, near 
the confines of Carolina and Virginia, 
runs ſouth-weſt, and falls into the river 
Miſf:Mpi. 

HOISE, or Hos, a term uſed by ſea- 
men, for hawling up any thing into the 
ſhip, or the getting up a top-maſt, yard, 
or the like, 

HOKE-pay, the Tueſday after eaſter- 
week; which was the day on which the 
Engliſh conquered and expelled the 
Danes: ihis was therefore kept as a day 
of rejoicing, and a duty, called hoke- 
tueſday- money, was paid to the land- 
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lord, for giving his tenants and bond - 
men leave to celebrate it. 

HOLCUS, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia-monoecia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which is a glume, furniſhed 
with a triple ariſta or awn ; the ſtamina 
are three, the ſtyles two, and the feed 
ſingle. 

HOLD, that part of a ſhip which lies be- 
tween the keelſon and the lower- deck; in 
which, divided by bulk-heads, are the 
ſteward's room, powder-room, bread- 
room, and the boatſwain's and carpen- 
ter's ſtore- rooms. In a merchantman, 
all the goods and lading in general, are 
{towed in the hold. 

HoLiD-FAST, a large piece of iron, in the 
ſhape of the letter 8, fixed into a wall, 
to ſtrengthen it. Allo a tool uſed by 
joiners, carvers, &c. which goes through 
their benches, to hold faſt ſuch work as 
cannot be finiſhed by its being held in the 
hand, | 

HOLDE, in old Jaw-books, ſignifies the 
bailiff of a city or town: and according 
to ſome writers, it alſo ſignifies a ge- 
neral. 

HOLDERNESS, a peninſula in the eaſt 
riding of Yorkſhire, which has the German 
ocean on the eaſt, and the river Humber 
on the ſouth, 

HOLIBUT, a name ſometimes given to the 
turbot. See the article TURBOT. 

HOLLAND, one of the United Provinces: 
it 15 about one hundred miles long, from 
north to ſouth, and ſcarce thirty miles 
broad ; but enjoys the greateſt trade of 
any province in the world, and in point 
of ſtrength and riches is equal to the other 
ſix united provinces. It is ſituated one 
hundred miles eaſt of England, and is 
bounded on the north and weſt by the 
German ſea, on the eaſt by the Zuider- 
ſea, and on the ſouth by the provinces 
of Zealand and Utrecht, 

HOLLAND is alſo the name of the ſouth- 
eaſt diviſion of Lincolnſhire, 

HOLLAND, in commerce, a fine and cloſe 
kind of linnen, ſo called from its being 
firſt manufactured in Holland. See the 
article LINNEN, 

HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave 
moulding, about a quarter of a circle, 
called by ſome a caſement, : and by others 
an abacus. | : 

HoLLOW-SQUARE, in the military art, 2 
body of foot drawn up, with an empty 
ſpace in the middle for calours, drums, 
and baggage, 
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HoLt0w-TOWER, according to Harris, is 
a rounding made of the remainder of two 
briſures, to join the curtin to the orillon, 
where the imall ſhot are plaved, that they 
may not be ſo much expoſed to the view 
of the enemy. 

HOLLY, ag!//v{um, in botany, is ranked 
by Linnæus among the ilices. See the 
article ILEX. 

Holly-hedges make an excellent fence ; 
but are liable to periſh in ſevere winters. 
See the article HEDGE. 

The timber of holly is the whiteſt of all 
hard wood, and therefore uſed by in- 
layers. It is allo uſed by mill-wrights, 
turners, &c. 

Fnee-HOLLY, a name given to butcher's 
broom. 

S$ca-HOLLY, a plant more uſually called 
eryngium. See the article ERYNGIUM. 
HOLM ſignifies an iſland in a river: alſo 

a hill or cliff. 

Hou is allo a port and market-town of 
Cumberland, ſituated on Solway-frith, 
twenty miles welt of Carliſle, 

HOLOCAUST, a burnt offering, or ſacri- 
fice, wholly conſumed by fire : of this 
kind was the daily facrifice in the jewith 
church. This was done by way of ac- 
knowledgement, that the perſon offering 
and all that belonged to hid were the 
effects of the divine bounty. The hea- 
thens, who alſo offered holocauſts, pro- 
bably conſidered them in the ſame light : 
and the diſpoſing of ſacrifices this way was 
the general cuſtom, till Prometheus in- 
troduced the cuſtom of burning only a 
part, and retaining the remainder for his 
own table. 

HOLOGRAPH, among civilians, a will 
wholly wrote by the hand of the teſtator. 

HOLOMETER, a mathematical mitru- 
ment that ſerves univerſally for taking 
all meaſures, both on the carth and in the 
heavens. 

HOLSOM, in the ſca-language, is ſaid of 
a ſhip that will ride well, without rolling 

or labouring. 

HOLSTEIN, a dutchy of Germany, in 
the circle of lower Saxony, one hundred 
miles long, and fifty broad. It is bound- 
ed by Sleſwic or fouth Jutland ou. the 
north, by the Baltic ſea and the dutchy 
of Sax-Lawenburg on the eaſt, by the 
river Elbe on the ſouth, and by the Ger- 

wan {ex on the weſt. 

»- HOLY-GHOST, one of the perſons of the 
holy Trinity. See God and TRINIT V. 

Order of the HOLY-GHosT, tne principal 
military order in France, inſtituted by 


= 


Henry III. in 1569. It conſiſts of In 
hundred knights, who are to ma 
of their nobility for three deſcents. T1 . 
king 1s the grand-maſter, or overtion 
and as ſuch, takes an oath on bis 8 
nation-day, to maintain the dignity of 
the order, FP 

The knights wear a golden-croſe, ns 

about their necks by a blue fi.k ri hond. 

or collar. But before they receive the 
order of the Holy-ghoſt, that of St. Ni. 
chael is conferred as a neceſſary degree; 
and for this reaſon their arms are ſur- 
rounded with a double collar. 

HoLY-THURSDAY, the fame with alcen. 
ſion- day. See ASCENSION, 

HoLyY-DaYs, the ſame with feſtivals, $» 
the article FrST1VAL, 

HoLY-ROOD-DAY, a feftival otherwis 
called the exaltation of the crots. See 
the article CRoss. 

HOLY-HEAD, a cape and town in the iſe 
of Angleſea, ſituated in the iriſh chan: 
welt longitude 4* 45, and north lit. 
53260. 

HoLY-1$SLAND, an ifland in the German 
ſea, ſix miles ſouth of Berwick upon 
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Io Y-WELL, a town of north Wales, in 
Flintſhire, ten miles eaſt of St. Ataph. 
HOLYNESS denotes purity, or a perten 

free trom ſin. 

ILOLYNESS is allo a title given to the pope, 
by thoſe of his communion, 

HOMAGE, in law, is the ſubmiſſion, 
loyalty, and ſervice which a tenant pro- 
miſled to his lord, when he was firſt ad- 
mitted to the land which he held of the 
lord in fee: alſo that owing to a king, 
or to any ſuperior. 

In the antient grants of lands and tene- 
ments in fee, the lord not oniv obliged his 
tenants to perform certain ſervices, but 
likewiſe took a ſubmiſſion, with promise 
or oath that they ſhould be true to him a 
their lord and benefaRor. © 

The lord of the fee of lands, for which 
homage is due, takes it of every tenant 
as he comes to the land; but none can 
either do, or receive homage, except ſuch 
perſons as have eſtates in fee imple of 
tail, in their own right, or the right af 
another. 

HoMAGE AUNCESTREL, is where a per- 
ſon and his anceſtors, time out of mind, 
held land of the lord and his anceſtors by 
homage. Such lord was to acquit his te- 
navt againſt all other lords above hin, 
and from all other ſervice, 
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HOMAGE-JURY, Ajury in a court-baron, 
conſiſting of tenants that do homage to 
the lord of the fee. 

This jury makes enquiry into, and pre- 

ſentments of deſaults and deaths of te- 

nant, and of admittances and ſurrenders 
into the lord's court. 

HOMAGER, a perton bound to do ho- 
mage to another. 

HOMAGIO RESPECT UANDO, a writ, by 
which the eſcheator was commanded to 
deliver lands to the heir of the king's te- 
nant, notwithſtanding his homage was 
not done. 

HOMAGIUM REDDERE has been uſed to 
ſignify, to renounce homage ; as where 
the tenant or vaſlal made a folemn decla- 
ration of diſowning his lord, for which 
there was a form preſcribed by the ſeuda- 
tory laws. 

HOMESOKEN, a privilege enjoyed by 
every perſon, in his own houſe or home, 
which ought not to be invaded. See the 
article HAMSOKEN. 

HOMBERG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the upper Rhine, and landg1a- 
viate of Heſſe, ſituated ten miles north of 
Franctort: eaſt long. 8? 247, north lat. 
50? 20', 

HoOMBERG is alſo a town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of th Rhine, and dukedom 
of Deuxponts : eaſt lon. 7® &. and north 
lat. 499 20', 

HOMICIDE, the laying or killing a per- 
ſon. This is divided into two forts, vo- 
luntary and caſual ; voluntary, is that 
which is done with dcliberation, and a 
full purpoſe to kill; and, when done out 
of malice prepenſed, is murder : caſual 
homicide, is where the death of a perſon 
happens by chance, or without any 1n- 
tention to kill; which is man-ſlaughter, 
or chance, medley. 

HOMILY, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a ſer- 

mon, or diſcourſe, upon ſome point of 

religion, delivered in a plain manner, fo 
as to be eaſily — by the common 
people. 

At the time of the reformation there were 

ſeveral of theſe homilies made and print- 

ed, and ordered to be æead in ſuch 

churches as were not provided with a 

ſufficiently learned miniſter, in order to 

prevent unſound do&rine being taught in 
remote country places. 

In the primitive church, homily rather 

meant à conference or converſation by 

way of queſtion and anſwer, which made 
part of the office of a biſhop, till the Vth 
century, when the learned prieſts were 
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allowed to preach, catechize, Sc. in the 

ſame manner as the biſhops uſed to do. 

There are ſtill extant ſeveral fine homi- 

lies, compoſed by the antient fathers, 

particulariy St. Chryſoſtom and St. Gre- 
ory. 

HOMINE EL1GENDO, Sc. in law, is 2 
writ directed to a c rporation, for the 
election of a new perſon to keep one part 
of the ſeal, appointed for ſtatutes- mer- 
chant, when a former party is dead. 

HoMINE REPLEGIANDO, in law, is an an- 

tient writ that lies for bailing a perſon 
out of priſon, where any one is confined 
without commandment of the king or his 
judges ; or for any cauſe that is replevi- 
able. This writ is directed to the ſhe- 
riff, commanding him to replevy the pri- 
loner. 
In caſe a perſon takes away ſecretly, or 
keeps in his cuſtody any perſon againſt 
his will, on oath made thereof, and a pe- 
tition to the lord-chancellor, he will 
grant a writ of replegiari facias, upon 
which the ſheriff returns an elongatus, 
and then there iſſues a capias in wither= 
nam, to take the party ſo offending. 

HOMINE CAPTO IN WITHERNAM, in law, 
is a writ for apprehending a perſon who 
has taken any other man or woman, and 
conveyed him or her out of the county, ſs 
that they cannot be replevied by law. 

HOMOCENTRIC, the ſame with con- 
centric. See the article CONCENTRIC. 

HOMODROMUS vetcrrs, that kind of 
lever, in ich the weight is in the 
middle, between the power and the 
fulcrum ; or the power in the middle be- 
tween the weight and the fulcrum. 

HOMOGENEOUS, or HoMOGENEAL, 
an appellation given to things, the parts 
of which are ſimilar or of the fame na- 
ture and properties. 

HomOGENEOUS LIGHT, that whoſe rays 
are ail of one colour and degree of re- 
frangibility, without any mixture of 
others. See the article COLOUR. 

HOMOGENEOUS SURDS, thoſe which have 
the ſame radical character, or figns, as 
4, and /. See the article SUgD. 

HOMOGENEUM coMPeaRATIONIS, in 
algebra, fs uſed by Vieta, for the abſo- 
lute number in quadratic, cubic, &c. 
equations; which number always poſſeſſes 
one ſide of the equation, and is the pro- 
duct of the roots multiplied into one an- 
other. See the article EQUATLON. 


HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, an ap- 
pellation given to the coneiponding ſides 
| | and 


| 
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and angles of ſimilar figures, as being 
1 to each other. 

hus, in two ſimilar triangles ABC, 
DEF, (plate CXXXIII. fig. 1.) the fides 
AB and DE, BC and EF, and AC 
and DF are homologous. And theſe 
triangles are to each other as the ſquares 
of their homologous ſides. See the ar- 
ticle TRIANGLE. 

HomoLoOGOUs THINGS, in logic, thoſe 
which agree in name, but are of different 
natures. 

HOMONYMOUS, an appellation given 
to words which have two different hgniti- 
cations, being the fame with equivocal 
terms. 

HONAN, a province of China, bounded 
by thoſe of Xanſi and Pekin on the north, 
by Xantong and Nankin on the eaſt, by 
Suchuen on the ſouth, and by Xenſi on 
the weſt ; lying between 33“ and 372 
north latitude. Its capital is Caifum. 

HONDURAS, a province of Mexico, in 
north America; which, including the 
country of the Moſkito-indians, 1s Kost 
ed between 85 and 94 weſt wag and 
between 129 and 16“ north latitude. 

HONE, a fine kind of whetſtone, uled for 
ſetting razors, pen-knives, and the like. 
See the article Cos. 

Hones pay, on importation, a duty of 
9s. 6.92.d, per hundred, and draw 
back $s. 71d. 

HONEY, mel, is, in general, a thick, 
viſcous, and more or leſs fluid ſubſtance, 
of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, ſweet 
to the taſte, ſoluble in water, becoming 
vinous in fermentation, inflammable, li- 
_ by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
imell. 5 
There are three diſtinctions of honey, ac - 
cording to its purity, fluidity, and the 
manner in which it has been procured 
from the honey-combs. The firſt and 
fineſt kind is virgin-honey, or the firſt 
produce of a ſwarm, obtained from the 
combs without preſſing; theſe being only 
ſet to drain, in order to its running out. 
The ſecond kind is that known by the 
name of white- honey, being thicker than 
the former, and often indeed almoſt {olid : 
it is procured by preſſing the combs, but 
without the aſſiſtance of heat. The third 
and worſt kind is the common yellow 
honey, obtained from the combs firſt 
heated over the fire, and then preſſed. 
Honey is prepared in the neCtaria, or 

honey glands of plants, ſituated in their 
flowers; the only office of the bers is to 
collect the ſmall quantities lodged there, 
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and to amaſs them in ſtores capable of 
furniſhing themſelves with food, and y; 
with a ſupply ſufficient for our purpoſes 
The bee that is out in earch of honey 
no ſooner ſces a flower that it likes, * 
it ſettles on it, and ſeizing on the( 
glands, it ſucks from them all the ſweet 
juice they contain, which is either abſo- 
lute honey, or very eaſily changed into 
tuch. The honey thus 4 into the bo- 
dy of the bee, and depoſited again into 
the cells of the honey-comb, is deſtined 
not only for the food of the young off. 
ſpring, while unable to go out and help 
themſelves, but for the ſuſtenance of the 
bees themſelves in bad weather, or when 
there is no food for them abroad. 
Notwithſtanding, however, that honey is 
known to be originally lodged in the 
flowers of plants, and might ſeem to be 
always ready in ſufficient quantities for 
the bee; yet it is neceſſary that ſevecal 
circumſtances concur, in order to its be- 
ing fine and perſect in its kind. Among 
theſe are, a warm and ſerene ſtate of the 
air, during the time in which the bees 
are moſt of all employed in making it, 
and a good ſtate of health in the bee, as 
allo its being made at a time when many 
fragrant plants are in flower, and ina 
place where ſuch grow not too far off. 
Honey taken out of the new combs early 
in the ſummer, is vaſtly preferable to that 
taken from the ſame hive in autumn, 
The reaſon of this is, that the bees, dur- 
ing the time of their making the former, 
have been in a more healthy and vi- 
pun ſtate, and that there have been 
ragrant flowers in greater number and 
perfection at that ſeaſon, than later in 
{ummer. 
Honey is an excellent pectoral, and is de- 
tergent, aperient, and diuretic. It ſhould 
always be clarified, by melting it over the 
fire, either alone, or with the whites of 
185 taking off the ſcum, beſore it is uſ- 
ed in medicine. The chemiſts pretend 
to have made an acid ſpirit from it, which 
is a ſolvent for gold; but we have only 
their aſſurance of it, no body elie having 
ever {een ſuch a liquor. 
Honey, imported, pays 7s. $42. d. the 
barrel, and draws back 6s. 9d. Ot 
each ton, imported, pays 21. 68. 2.42. d. 
and draws back 21. os. 6d. 
HONEY-COMB, a waxen ſtructure, full of 
cells, framed by the bees, to depoſit their 
honey and eggs in. See BEE and WAX. 
The conſtruction of the honey-comb 
ſeems one of the moſt ſurpriſing parts HE 
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the works of inſe&s, and the materials 
of which it is compoſed, which, though 
evidently collected from the flowers of 
plants, yet do not, that we know of, exiſt 


in them in that form, has given great 


cauſe of ſpeculation to the curious. The 
regular frugture of the comb is allo 
equally wonderful. When the ſeveral 
cells in it are examined, it ſhould teem 
that the niceſt rules of geometry had heen 
conſulted for its compotition, and all the 
avdantages that could be wiſhe, or delir- 
ed, in a thing of that kind, are evident- 
ly found in it. Each cell conſiits of fix 
plane ſides, which are all trapeziums, but 
equal to each other: the bottom of the 
cell is contrived with three rhombules 
HKDI, DEFI, and FGHI (plate 
CXXXIII. fig. 2. n* 1.) fo diſpoſed as 
to conſtitute a ſolid angle at I, under the 
three equal angles DIH, DIF, and 
HIF, each of which 1s double the ma- 
ximum angle of 54% 44/=DIKE EDK]. 
Hence it comes to pals, that a leſs quanti- 
ty of ſurface is ſufficient to contain a given 
quantity of honey, than if the bottom 
had been flat, in the proportion of 4658 
to 5550, as has been found by calcula- 
tion; that is, nearly a fifth of the whole, 
ſo far as the figure in the end of the cells 
extends, in each ; which fifth part of wax 
and labour ſaved, amounts to a vaſt deal 
in the whole comb. And it theſe admi- 
rable inſets knew their advantage, they 
could not more nicely oblerve the rules 
of modern geometry, Hence we may ob- 
ſerve, that though the rules of diſcovering 
the maxima and minima of quantities by 
fluxions, is a part of knowledge which 
the mathematicians have but lately ac- 
quired, and which they eſteem the ſubli- 
mity of human ſcience, yet this very thing 
was imparted to thele inlects at the crea- 
tion. 
The method of making two ſorts of cells 
in each comb, is alſo admirably contrived 
to ſave the expence of wax, ſince had 
they been made ſingle, every comb mult 
have had its peculiar baſe, and every ſet 
of cells their bottom of wax, whercas 
one bottom now ſerves for two cells; and 
there is but one plate of wax in the cen- 
ter of a double comb, 
This ſtructure occaſions a very great ſpar- 
ing of the wax, or matter of the comb: 
but beſides this there is another great ad- 
vantage reſulting from this ſtructure, 
which is, that the angles ariſing from the 
forementioned combination of the bales, 


greatly ſtreagihen the whole work. 
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The ſides of the cells are all much thinner 
than the finelt paper, and yet they are io 
ſtrengthened by their diſpoſition, that they 
are able to reſiſt all the motions of the bee 
within them, as they are frequently ob- 
liged to he. The effect of their thruſt- 
ing their bodies into the ceils, would be 
the burſting of ihole cells at the top, were 
not this well guarded againit. But to 
prevent this, the creatures extend a cord, 
or roll of wax, round the verge of every 
cell, in ſuch a manner that it is ſcarce 
poſlible they ſhould iplit in that parti ular 
part. This cord or roll is at leatt three 
times as thick as the ſides of the cell, and 
is even much thicker and ſtronger at the 
angles of the cells, than elie where, ſo 
that the aperture of each ce!l is not regu- 
larly hexagonal, though its inner cavity 
be perfectly lo. See hg. ibid. n? 2. 
The ſeveral combs are all piaced paral'el 
to one another (ibid. n“ 3.) and there is 
ſuch a ſpace left between them, that the 
bees can ealily pals : and often they place 
a part of the comb in a contrary chrece- 
tion to the reſt, fa that waile the others 
are placed horizontally, theſe ſtand per- 
pendicularly. The cells which have lerv- 
ed, or are to ſerve for the habitation of 
the worms of the common, and of the 
male bees, are often made alſo at other 
times the receptacles of honey ; but tho? 
thee are indiflerently made to ſerve either 
ule, there are others deſtined only to re- 
ceive honey. | 
The celerity with which a ſwarm of 
bees received into a hive, where they 
find themſelves lodged to their minds, 
bring their works of the combs to per- 
fection, is amazing. There are vaſt 
numbers at work all at once ; and that 
they may not incommode one another, 
they do not work upon the firſt comb till 
it is finiſned, but when the ſoundation of 
that is laid, th-y go to work upon an- 
other, ſo that there are often the begin- 
nings of three or four ſtories made at 
once, and ſo many [warms allotted to the 
cairying on the work of each. It would 
be a defirable thing to ſee the bees at 
work, in making thete elegant and re- 
gular fabrics ; but it is ſcarce poſſible to 
lee any thing of this kind diſtinctly, even 
with the advantage of glals-hives;. for, 
as Mr. Reaumur obſerves, no bee ever 
works ſingly upon this occaſion, - but 
wherever the fabric is erecting, there are 
numbers together trying to aſſiſt each 
other, and their motions are ſo ſWiſt, and 
ſo hid hy their ſtanding before one another, 
9 * that 
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that very little is to be ſcen of them. 
New bees are every moment going to the 
place, and old ones going away ; and 
very frequently thoſe which arrive late are 
diſpatched away immediately after they 
arrive: there are only ſome very ſhort 
moments in which the glaſs of the hives 
can give a view of the creatures regularly 
employed at their work ; for the moment 
one ſees a bee at work in building, that 
moment we ſee one either fly off, or elle 
another get before her, ſo as to hinder 
the view: however, it is plain that the 
bee uſes her teeth, in modelling and fa- 
ſhioning the wax. 

HoNEY-COMB, in gunnery, is a flaw in 
the metal of a piece of ordnance, when it 
is ill caſt and ſpongious. 

HONFALIZE, or the Hora risk, a town 
of the auſtrian Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of Luxemburg : eaſt long. 5 45 
and north lat. 50 x. 

HONFLEUR, a port-town of France, 
in the province of Normandy, ſituated on 
the ſouth ſide of the river Seyne, near 
the Engliſh channel: eaft longit. 15, 
and north lat. 49“ 247. 

HONIT N, a borough-town of Devonſhire, 
twelve miles eaſt of Exeter. 

It ſends two members to parliaraent. 

HONOUR, a teſtimony of efteem or ſub- 
miſſion, expreſſed by words, actions, and 
an exterior behaviour by which we make 
known the veneration and reſpect we en- 
tertain for any one, on account of his 
dignity or merit. The word honour is 
alio uſed in general for the eſteem due 

to virtue, glory, and reputation. It is 
alſo uſed for virtue and probity them- 
ſelves, and for an exactneis in perform- 
ing whatever we have promiſed ; and in 
this laſt ſenſe we uſe the term, a man of 
Honour. But honour is more particularly 
applied to two different kinds of virtue, 
bravery in men, and chaſtity in women. 
Virtue and Honour were deihed among 
the antient Greeks and Romans, and had 
'a joint temple conſecrated to them at 
Rome : but afterwards each of them had 
ſeparate temples, which were ſo placed, 
that no one could enter the temple of 
Honour, without paſſing through that of 
"Virtue ; by which the Romans were con- 
tinually put in mind, that virtue is the 


only direct path to true glory. Plutarch 


tells us, that the Romans, contrary to 
their uſual cuſtom, ſacrihced to Honour 
uncovered'; perhaps to denote, that 


wherever honour is, it wants no cover- 


ing, but ſhews itlelt openly to the world. 
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Ho ou, is alſo uſed for a ſignory or lord. 
| ſhip, on which inferior lordſhips and ma. 

nors depend; for as a manor conſiſts & 
ſeveral lands, tenements, ſervices, and 
cuſtoms, ſo an honour contains ſeveral 
manors, knights-fees, Cc. 

HONOURS of the church, are the rights and 
privileges belonging to the patron, Sc. 
as a ſeat and ſepulchre in the chancel, the 
being firſt ſerved with the conlecrateg 
bread and wine, &c. | 

HoxOURS of the city, are the public offices 
and employments thereof: thus he why 
has been conſtable, overſeer of the poor, 
and churchwarden of his pariſh, com. 
mon council-man, alderman, and laſtly 
mayor, has paſſed all the honours of the 
city, See the article CITY, 

HoxOUR- cours, are courts held within 
the honours or ſeigniories. 

Funeral-HoNOuRs are the ceremonies per- 
tormed at the interment of the great, az 
hangings, hearſes, funeral harangues, 
&c. Sce the article FUNERAL. 

Maids of HoxOUR, are fix young ladies in 
the houſhold of the queen, and prince; 
royal ; the falary of thoſe of a queen are 
3001], per ann. each, and thole of the 
princeſs dowager of Wales, 2001. 

HoNnOUR-POINT, in heraldry, is that next 
above the center of the eſcutcheon, di- 
viding the upper part-into two equa! 
portions, See the article Poix r. 

HoNnOURS aud ruff, a well-known game at 
cards, wherein all the duces are keyt in 
the pack ; by which means, as four pla; 
(two being of a fide), twelve is dealt to 
each perion, and there remain four for 
the ttock, whereof the uppermoſt is turn- 
ed up for trump; he that hath the ace of 
that ſuit, ruffs, that is, he takes in thoſe 
four cards, and lays out tour others in their 
place. The honours are the ace, king, 
queen, and knave ; and he that hati 
three of theſe honours in his own hand, 
his partner not having the fourth, ſets up 
eight by cards, that 1s two tricks ; it he 
hath all four, then ſixteen or four tricks; 
and here oblerve, that it is all one, it 
the two partners make three or four ho- 
nours between them, as if one had them. 
If the honours are equally divided among 
the players, they then ſay, honours are 
ſplit. If either fide are at eight groats, 
any of the partners has the benefit of 
calling can you ? provided be has two 
honours in his hand; and if his partner 
anſwers one, the game is up, which 18 
Hine in all; if he has more than two, he 
ſhews them directly, which anſwers the 
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fame purpoſe. However, if a trick be 
layed betore any of the gameſters call, 
they loſe the benefit of can you, tor that 
deal. 
As to the value of the cards, the ace is 
the higheſt, then the king, queen, knave, 
ten, nine, Cc. in order: but the leatt 
trump will win the higheſt card of any 
other ſuit. 
In playing, vigilance and judgment do a 
great deal; for though you have but low 
cards, yet by playing them ſuitable to 
thoſe in your partner's hand, fo that he 
may either trump them, or play the belt 
of that (uit on the board, you may con- 
tribute much to gain the game. For this 
purpoſe, you ought to have a ſpecial eye 
to what cards are played out, by which 
means you will know what to play, if 
you lead, or trump ſecurely and advan- 
tageouſly, 

HONOURARY, ſomething done or con- 
ferred upon any one, to do him ho- 
nour. See the article HonouR. 
Honourary is ſometimes underſtood of a 
perſon who bears or poſſeſſes ſome poſt 
or title, only for the name's ſake, with- 
out doing any thing of the functions be- 
longing to it, or receiving any adyan- 
tige from it: thus we ſay, honourary 
counſellors, honourary fellow, Cc. 
Honourary is alſo uſed for a lawyer's 
fee ; or a falary given to public profel- 
ſors in any art or ſcience. 

HoxXOURARY SERVICES, in law, ſuch ſer- 
vices as relate to the tenure of grand ſer- 
jeantry, and uſually annexed to honours, 

HONOURARY TUTOR, a perſon of quali- 
ty, appointed to have an eye over the ad- 
miniſtration of the affairs of a minor, 
while the onerary tutors have the real 
managgment of them. 

1005, in falconry, a piece of leather, 
with which the head of a hawk, falcon, 
Sc is covered, 

After a haw'. is ſeeled, ſhe ſhould be 
fitted with a large eaſy hood, which is 
to be taken off and put on very often, 
watching her two nights, and handling 
her frequently about the head: when you 
pray that ſhe has no averſion to the 
10d, unſeel her in an evening by candle- 
light, continuing to handle, hood, and 
unhood her as before, till at laſt ſhe takes 
no offence, but will patiently endure 
handling: after unſecling, anoint with 
your finger and ſpittle, the place where 
the ſeeling-thread was drawn through; 
then hood her, and hold her on your fit 
all night; as ſoon as the is well reclaim» 
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ed, let her ſit upon a perch, but every 
night keep her three or four hours on the 
fiſt; ſtroking, hooding, and unhooding 
her. This may alto be done in the day- 
time, as ſoon as ſhe has learned to feed 
eagerly, and without fear. 


HOOF, wngula, the horny ſubſtance that 


covers the feet of divers animals, as oxen, 
horſes, ſheep, Sc. See HoRN, 

A horſe's hoof ſhould be of a round, not 
longiſh figure; and its ſubſtance ſolid, 
tough, high, ſmooth, without any circles, 
ſomewhat ſhining, and of a dark colour, 
for that which is white is commonly 
brittle; in ſhort, it ought to be of the 
colour of the hoof of a deer, and the 
whole foot round, but a little larger be- 
low than above, upright, and ſomewhat 
hollow on the inſide, and ſo diſpoſed that 
he may tread more on the toe than the 
heel. 

The hoof of a horſe is either perfect or 
imperfect: an imperfect hoof is one that 
wants any of the above qualities; and, 
1. May be broad and ſpreading out at 
the ſides and quarters; ſuch a horſe has, 
tor the moſt part, narrow heels, and will 
ſoon be flat-hoofed ; he will neither car- 
ry a ſhoe long, nor travel far. 2. Others 
are rugged or brittle-hoofed, which is a 
ſign that it is too hot and dry. Some 
are long, which cauſes the horſe to 
tread all upon his heels, and by that 
means to breed wind-galls. 4. There 
are fome crooked hoots, broad on the 
outſides and narrow within, by which 
means the horſe is ſplay-footed, g, 
Others have flat hoofs, and not hollow 
within, which give riſe to the inconvent- 
encies above ſpecified in the firſt fort of 
im perfect hoots : but if it be too hollow, 
it will dry too faſt, and make him hoot- 
bound. 6. When the fruſh is broad, the 
heels will be weak and ſott, and the horſe 
will never tread boldly on the ground, 
7. Some have narrow heels; theſe are 
the tendereſt of all, and the horſe will 
grow hoot-bound. 


Bozy Honor, is a round bony ſwelling, 


growing on the very top of a horſe's hoof, 
which is always cauſed by ſome blow or 
bruiſe. 
The method of cure is, firſt to digeſt the 
ſwelling, either with rotten litter, or hay 
boiled in tale urine, or with a plaſter of 
{tale wine-lees and wheat-flour boiled to- 
gether, in order to ripen it, and bring it 
to ſuppuration, or to diſſolve the tumour, 
If it come to a head, lance it in the loweſt 
part of the {gltnets, with a thin hot iron, 
92Y 2 ” 
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to let out the matter; then tent it with 
turpentine, deer's ſuet, and wax, equal 
quantities of which ſhould be boiled to- 
gether ; and laying a plaſter of the ſame 
talve over it, to keep in the tent till it be 
thoroughly well. 


Hoosz-bound, this diſorder is a ſhrinking of 


the h« of at the top and at the heel, which 
makes the ſkin ſtare above the hoof, and 
grow over it. 

'T his diſorder may happen to a horſe, ei- 
ther by keeping him too dry in the ſtable, 
by ſtreight ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatural 
heat aſter ſoundering. 


HoOF-BRITTLE, an infirmity in horſes, 


proceeding either naturally, from the fire 
or dam; or accidentally, from a ſurfeit 
falling down into the feet ; or from the 
horſe's being formerly founde ed, 

For the cure, take unwrought wax, tur- 
pentine, ſheep's ſuet, and hog's greaſe, 
of each four ounces ; ſallad- oil, a quarter 
cf a pint; and of dog's greaſe, half a 
pound.: boil them all together, and, with 
this mixture, anoint the hoof well for two 
cr three days, eſpecially at the ſetting on 


of the hair, and ſtop them with cow-dung 


and dog's greaſe, melted together. 


HeooF-SWELLED, a diſorder that ſometimes 


happens by a prick, or a young horſe's 
being over- ridden, or too hard wrought, 
and which, if not ſpeedily removed, will 
beget a wet ſpavin, 

For the cure, take the ſtrongeſt aqua ſortis 
you can get, and firſt file or draw away 
the old hoof ſomewhat near, with a file 
or drawing-iron, then touch what 1s 
leſt of the hoof, three or four dreſſings 
or more, with the aqua fortis; and avoint 
the foot with an ointment made of one 
pound of hog's greale ; patch- greaſe, 
three quarters of a pound ; venice-tur- 
pentine, five ounces ; new wax, three 
ounces; and fallad-oil, three ounces ; 
all melted together over the fire : and by 
anvinting the coffin of the foot quite up 
to the top, you will cauſe a new hoo! to 
grow upon it. 


HooF-LOOSEXNED, a dividing of the horn 


or coffin of the hoof from the fleſh, at the 
ſetting on of the coronet. 

J his diſorder cannot be properly cured 
without the aſſiſtance of the farricr. 


HOOGSTRATEN, a town of the auſtri- 


an Netherlands in the province of Bra- 
bant, twenty miles north-eaſt of Ant- 
werp: caſt lon. 44%, north lat. $19 5“. 


HOOK, a piece of iron or braſs-wire bent 


and turned up at one end. 
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Hooks are a neceſſary fort of ute 


and being uſed for various purpoles 
of ſeveral forts: thus, boat-hooks 


mwhi 
une, 


» are 


% " (ſee N. 
CXXXV. fig. 1. 1 1.) are for Kue 
oft boats ; can-hooks (714, n® 2.) are — 


hoiſting caſks into a ſhip : cant- hock; 

(n? 3.) are for turning or canting large 

maſts, having at one end a ring for 2 
hand- ſpike to go through, and at the 
other a claw ; laying-hooks (ne 4.) ul. 
ed by rope-makers, when lay ing of cord. 
age; rave-hooks (no 5g.) uſed by caulkers 
for picking the old oakam out of the 
ſeams of ſhips ; ſheer-hooks (n® 6.) let 
into or put on the main and fore yard. 
arms of fire-ſhips, in order to faſten into 
an enemy's ſhrouds, fails, or rigging. 
Beſides thele there are draught-hock, 

- * 
placed both behind and before the check; 
of a gun-carriage ; fiſh-hooks of teveral 
ſizes, uſed for catching fiſh ; and a large 
ſort in the fame form, and called by the 
ſame name, uſed in ſhips for taking hold 
of the ſhank of the anchor, when it is to 
be hove up to the bow; gamming- hooks, 
uſed when gammoning the bowſpiit ; 
port-hooks, drove into the ſides of a ſhip, 
to hang the ports upon; puttock-hooks, 
for the plates to hook upon; tackle-hooks, 
ſpliced into the ſtraps of blocks, or ends 
of rope; pot-hooks, to hang kettles or 
mo over the fire; ipinning-hooks, uſed 

y rope- makers to hang their threads on, 
as they ſpin them; armour-hooks to lay 
arms upon, as guns, halberts, half-pikes, 
Sc. chimney hooks, to ſet the tongs, 
fire-ſhovel, Sc. againſt ; caſement-hooks, 
curtain-hooks, hooks for doors, gates, 
Sc. double line-hooks, ſingle line-hooks, 
tenter hooks, Sc. 

Hook-PINs, are bolts made with a ſhou!- 
der at one e d, and uſed by carpenters in 
framing: theſe are drove through the 
mortices and tenants of the wotk, pre- 
pared for building or wharfing, 4. 
n 7. 

HOOKER, in naval architecture, a veſſel 
much uſed by the dutch, built like à pink, 
but rigged and maſted like a hoy. 
Hookers will he nearer a wind than veſ- 
ſels with croſs-ſails can do. They ar: 
from fifty to two hundr. d tons burden, 
and with a few hands will fail to the 
Eaſt-indies, 

HOP, tupulus, bumulus, in botany, a genus 
of the divecia-pentandria claſs of plants, 
neither the male nor female flower of 
which has any corolla; the cup of the 
male flower is compoſed of five leaves 
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that of the ſemale is made up of only a 
ſingle leaf, very large, and of an oval 
figure; the ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, co- 
vered with a coat, and contained with- 
in the cup. 
Mortimer reckons four kinds of hops : 
1 Tlie wild garlic-hop. 2. The long 
and ſquare hop. 3. The Jong white, 
And, 4. the oval hop. The fir!t of theſe 
is not worth cultivating. The ſecond is 
a good hop, but looking generally red 
towards the ſtalk, it will not fetch {95 good 
a price at the market. The long white 
hop is the moſt beautiful of all, and pro- 
duces the greateſt quantity : this kind and 
the oval will grow very well together. 
They delight in a deep rich garden- 
mould ; this may have {and among it, 
but never ſhould have any clay : moory 
black land is what they are planted in, 
in Eſſex, but any light land wilt do. The 
hop ſends its roots four or five yards deep, 
and for this reaſon it thrives beſt in that 
land where there 1s a good bottom be- 
low what is uſually ſtirred, or manured, 
for agriculture, If the hop-land be wet, 
it muſt be laid up in high ridges, and 
drained in winter, that the roots be not 
rotted or chilled, 
New land is tound to ſucceed better with 
hops than old, and on this principle they 
are very cautious in their plantations in 
Kent, and look forward for the after- 
produce. When they make a new hop- 
ground, they plant it with apple-trees at 
a large diſtance aſunder, and with cherry - 
trees between ; by this means when the 
hops have grown ten years, which they 
judge as much as they will do well, they 
place their account in the cherry-irees, 
which bear large crops ; thele they ga- 
ther for ahout thirty years, and then they 
cut them up, and depend upon their 
apple trees only, which they find very 
large and ſtrong by that time. 
The dry ſtalks of hops ſhould be burnt on 
the ground in winter, covering them with 
a little freſh earth as they burn. This 
makes together an excellent compoſt, to 
make the hills of. The land mutt be 
dug or plowed well, and laid very even, 
and, then the places for the hills marked 
out by a line, and a (tick put in every 
Jace were one is to be. A thouſand 
Fills may be made in an acre of ground, 
and fix or ſeven plants ſet on every hill, 
From ſix to nine feet ſhould be allowed 
between every hill, and the grounds in 
the hills ſhould be better and r:cher than 
the common earth. So.re plint hops in 
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March and April, but the moſt experi- 
enced people prefer the month of Otto- 
ber, becauſe they will then Rrike firm 
roots, and be ſtrong and vigorous againſt 
ſpring. The largeſt plants are to be 
choſen ; and it is beſt to procure them from 
ſome rich ground, where the hills have 
been laid high; they ſhould he about eight 
or ten inches long, and have three or 
four joints or bnds a-piece; the holes for 
planting them are to be dug eight or ten 
inches deep, and ahout a foot over, and 
in each of thele holes four'plants are 
to be ſet, one in each corner: they may 
be covered an inch deep over the top, if 
planted in October; but in ſpring, when 
they have ſhot from the joints, then they 
mu not be buried: aſter this, the ground 
mult be carefully kept clear of weeds. 


Dreſſing of Hors. This is preparing the 


ground in winter and ſpring for the 
making a good fummer-crop, In doing 
this, the hiſſs upon which the plants Rand 
muſt be al! pulled down, and undermined 
on every ſide, till the ſpade comes near 
the principal root ; then ſhake off or re- 
move with the hand the looſe mould from 
the upper or Jooſe roots, that you may 
ſee where the new roots grow out of the 
old fets. The old ſets are to be carefully 
preſerved, but the other roots may be 
cut away. Whatever time the hills are 
pulled down, the roots muſt nut be cut 
till March. When the young hops are 
drefſed for the firſt time, all the roots are 
to be cut away that grew the year before, 
and the ſets are to he cut off within one 
inch of the ſame ; and every year after, 
they muſt be cut as cloſe as may be to 
the old roots; but to a weak hop, ſome 
of the ſhoots are to be leſt at the dreſſing, 
T hole roots of the plant which grow 
downwards, are never to be injured, but 
only thoſe which run horizcntally-are to 
be cut. The old roots and the young 
ones may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, in that 
the old ones are always red, and the 
young white. If there are by accident 
any wild hops got among the reſt, the 
places where they grow are to be marked 
with fticks, or otherwiſe, at the time of 
their being gathered, and after this, at 
the time of drefſing the ground, that 
whole hill 1s to be deſtroyed, and a new 
one made with new plants in the room 
of it. When the roots are cut and 
dreſſed, the rich compoſt is to be put 
to them; and the hills muſt not be made 
too high at firit, leſt they hinder the 
young ſhoots, 


Gathering 


H. OP 
Gathering and drying of Hops. Hops blow 
in the latter end of July, in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt they bell, and they 
are ſometimes ripe at the beginning 
of September, ſometimes later. When 
they begin to change colour, are eaſily 
pulled to pieces, and their feeds look 
brown within them, they are ripe, and 
they are then to be gathered as quick as 
offible, for the leaſt blaſt of wind will 
oct them at this time. 
The manner of zathering hops, is to take 
down four hills ſtanding together in the 
midſt of the garden, and to cut the roots 
even with the ground, then lay the 
ground level, and when it is ſwept clean, 
it makes a floor, on which the hops may 
be laid and picked. The hop-plants are 
firſt unwound from the poles, and then 
the people fit round and pick off the hops 
into baſkets. 
Care ſhould be taken to dry the hops as 
faſt as they are picked, for in lying un- 
dried they are apt to heat and change co- 
lour very quickly. If the quantity pick- 
ed be ſo large that the kiln, in which 
they are to be dried, is over ſtocked, they 
mult. be ſpread thin upon a floor, and 
they will keep two or three days in that 
manner, without any harm. Indeed, 
where the quantity is but ſmall, there is 
no need to have recourſe to the kiln at 
all, for they will dry much better than 
any other way, by being laid thin upon a 
floor, and often turned. The drying of 
hops is the moſt material part of their 
manuſacture; for if they be ill dried, 
they loſe all their agreeable flavour; and 
great caution ſhould be uſed, that they be 
all equally dried, 
Bagging of HoPs a term uſed by the far- 
mers, who cultivate hops, for the laſt 
thing they have to do with them, in or- 
der to bring them to market ; that 1s, 
the putting them up in large bags of 
coarle cloth, for carriage. When the 
hops have been picked and dried in the 
voſt, or tin-floor, they are ſo brittle that 
they would break to pieces and be ſpoiled 
if they were immediately to he put up; 
they are therefore to lie tagether three 
weeks, or thereabouts, that they may 
become tough: if they are covered from 
the air by blankets in the heap, they 
may be bagged much ſooner than if left 
open, 
IJ he manner of bagging them is this: a 
hole is made in an upper-floor, ſo large that 
a man may eaſily go up and down it; then 
a huop is fitted to the mouth of the bag, 
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and ſo firmly ſewed on, that it cannot be 


torn off; the bag is then let down thro! 
the hole, and the hoop remaining above, 


ſtops it from being pulled quite thro', being 
larger than the hole: a few hops are to 
be firſt thrown into the bag, and a perſon 
below is to take up a parcel of theſe in 
each corner of the bag, tying it with a 
packthread, this makes a ſort of taſſel, by 
which the bags are afterwards the eaſier 
managed and turned about. When this 
is done, one man mult go down into the 
bag, and, while another caſts in the hops, 
he mult tread them down equally every 
way with his feet; when the bag is in 
this manner filled, it is to be ripped 
from the hoop, and ſewed up, leaving 
two taſſels at the corners, as at the bot- 
tom. A bag of hops thus prepared, 
may be kept for ſeveral years in a dry 
place. 

The tops of this plant, being of a cool- 
ing quality, are eaten, when boiled, as 
an emollient. A decoction of hop-flowers 
is alſo accounted an antidote againſt poi- 
fon, and cures the itch, as well as the ſy- 
rup thereof, and is eſteemed excellent in 
choleric and peſtilential fevers. The 
heads and tendrils afe good in the ſcurvy 
and moſt cutaneous diſeaſes. Juleps and 
apozems are alſo prepared with hops for 
hypochondriacal and hyſterical affec- 
tions, and to promote the menſes : but 
the chief uſe of this plant conſiſts in pre- 
ſerving beer and other malt-liquors (in 
which the flower of this plant 1s a prin- 
cipal ingredient) from turning ſower, and 
rendering it wholeſome and grateful to 
the taſte, &c. 

Hops, the hundred weight, pay, on im- 
portation, 51. 4s. 6d. and on exporta- 
tion draw back 41. 98. 41d. but if ex- 


ported to Ireland, there is no draw- 
back, 


HOPE, or Cape of Good-Hope. See the 


article GOOD-HOPE. 


HOPLITES, in antiquity, an appellation 


given to ſuch of the candidates at the 
olympic games, as ran races in armour. 


HOPPER, a kind of baſket, wherein the 


ſeed-corn is carried at the time of ſow . 
ing, See the article SOWING. 
It is alſo uſed for the wooden trough, in 
a mill, into which the corn is put to be 
ground. See the article M1LL. 


HORARY, ſomething relating to an hour. 


Hence 


HORARY, or HoOUR-CIRCLE of a globe, is 


a (mall brazen circle, fixed upon the bra- 
zen meridian, divided into twenty-four 
| hours, 


hours, having an index moveable round 
the axis of the globe, which, upon turn- 
ing the globe fifteen degrees, will ſhew 
what places have the ſun an hour before 
or after us: ſor inſtance, if the index of 
the hour-circle be ſet at the upper XII. 
when the globe is rectified for London, 
and the globe turned 15 degrees from eaſt 
to welt, the index will point at the hour 
of I. which ſhews that all places under 
that meridian, and particularly Naples, 
have the ſun an hour ſooner than London 
has it : on the contrary, let the index be 
ſet at the upper XII. again, and the 

lobe be turned 15 degrees from welt to 
eaſt, the index will point at XI. be- 
cauſe all places under that meridian, par- 
ticularly the Madeira-iflands, have the 
ſun aw hour after London has it. For 
the ſeveral problems performable on the 
globes, by means of the horary circle, 
lee the article GLOBE, 


HORARY CIRCLES, OrLINES, in dialling, 


are the. lines or circles which mark the 
hours on ſun-dials. See DIAL. 


HoRARY MOTION of the earth, the arch 


it deſcribes in the ſpace of an hour, which 
is nearly 15 degrees, though not accu- 
rately ſo, as the earth moves with differ- 
ent velocities, according to its greater or 
leſſer diſtance from the tun..See EARTH. 


HORD, in geography, is uled for a com- 


pany of wandering people, which have 
no ſettled habitation, but ſtroll about, 
dwelling in waggons, or under tents, to 
be ready to ſhift as ſoon as the herbage, 
fruit, and the preſent province 1s eaten 
bare : ſuch are ſeveral tribes of the Tar- 
tars, particularly thoſe who inhabit be- 
yond the Wolga, in the kingdom of 
Aſtracan and Bulgaria, 

A hord conſiſts of fifty or ſixty tents, 
ranged in a circle, leaving an open place 
in the middle. The inhabitants of each 
hord uſually form a military company or 
troop, the eldeſt whereof is commonly 


the captain, and depends on the general 


or prince of the whole nation. 


HORDEOLUM, or CR1tTHE, in medicine, 


a tubercle in the upper part of the eye-lid 
near the eye-brows, like a grain of bar- 
ley, whence it takes its name; but it is 
commonly called a ſtye. For the cure of 
an hordeolum, Allen orders it to be co- 
vered over with white wax, or anoint- 
ed with hen's greaſe, or faſting ſpitile; 
or to rub it with the body of a fiy, the 
head being thrown away; or with the 
blood of a dove or partridge. If all theſe 
prove ineſlectual, it mutt be extirpated 
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by cutting, or conſumed by a liquid cau- 
ſtic ; after which, let the platter of the 
abbot de Grace be applied. 

HORDEUM, BaRLEyY, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the triandria-trigy:ia clais of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
two valves; the inferior valve is angular, 
of an ovato-acuminated figure, bellied, 
and longer than the cup, and terminates 
in a very long arilta ; the anterior valve 
is ts, plane and ſmaller; the 
corolla ſerves as a pericarpium, ſurround- 
ing the ſeed, and not letting it out; the 
leed is oblong, ventricoſe, pointed at 
each end, and marked with a longitudi- 
nal furrow, 

For the culture and great uſe of this plant, 
ſee the article BARLEY. 

For the bounty on the exportation of 
barley, ſee CORN, 

HORDICALIA, or HorDiciDia, in an- 
tiquity, a religious feaſt held among the 
Romans, wherein they ſacrificed cattle 
big with young. This feaſt fell on April 
15, on which day they ſacrificed thirty 
cows with calf, to the goddeſs Tellus, 
or the. Earth: part of them were facri- 
ficed in the temple of Jupiter. The 
calves taken out of their bellies were burnt 
to aſhes at firſt by the pontifices, after- 
wards by the eldeſt of the veſtal virgins. 

HOREHOUND, marubium, in botany, 
See the article MARUBIUM. 

Stinking HOREHOUND, ballotta, in botany. 
See the article BALLOTTA., 

Baſtard- HogEHOUND. See the article 
MARUBIASTRUM. 

Baje-HOREHOUND, a name given by ſome 
to ſtachys. See the article Srachrs. 
Water-HOREHOUND, lycopus, in botany, 

See the article Lycoevus. 

HORIZON, in aſtronomy and geography, 
that great circle which divides the hea- 
vens and the earth into two equal parts, 
or hemiſpheres, diſtinguiſhing the upper 
from the lower. See SPHERE, 

The horizon is either ſenſible or rational. 
The ſenſible horizon is that circle, which, 
being dilcovered by our ſenſes, limits our 
proſpect. See the article CIRCLE. 
When we are on terra firma, this circle 
commonly ſeems rugged and irregular, 
occaſioned by the unevenels of the ground: 
but at lea, there are no ſuch irregulari- 
ties. The ſemi-diameter of this circle, 
varieth according to the height of the eye 
of the obſerver. If a man fix feet 
high ſtood upon a large plain, or the 
ſurface of the ſea, he could net ſes above 
three miles round, 
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circle of the apparent celeſtial iphere, di- 
viding it into two equal hemiſpheres, and 
ſerving as the limits.of elevation or de- 
preſſion of celeltial objects. This hori- 
zon being parallel to the ſenſible horizon, 
is diſtant from it by the ſemi diameter of 
the earth, through whole center it paſſes: 
for the aſtronomers reduce the appearances 
of the hcavens to a ſpherical ſurface, 
which 1s nut concentrical to the eye, but 
to the earth, 

It divides the heaven and earth into two 
parts, the one light, and the other dark, 
which are greater or leſſer, according to 
the condition of the place, Sc. It de- 
termines the riling and letting of the ſun, 
moon, or ſtars, in any particular latitude; 
for when any of theſe appear juſt at the 
ealtern part of the horizon, we ſay, it 
riſes; and when it does lo at the weltern 
part, we lay, it ſets. And from hence 
alſo the altitude of the {un or ſtars is ac- 
counted, which is their height above the 
horizon. a 

This circle is divided hy aſtronomers into 
four quadrants, or cardinal points. See 
the article COMPASS. 

The poles of this horizon are the zenith 
and the nadir: and the innumerable 
circles drawn through thele poles to the 
horizon, are called the vertical circles, or 
azimuths. See the articles ZENITH, 
NAbIR, and AZIMUTH. 


Theſ: two horizons produced to the fixed 


ſtars, will appear to coincide into one, 
ſince the earth, compared to the ſphere in 
which the fixed ſtars appear, is but a 
point; therefore the two circles, which 
are but a point diltant from each other, 
may be well conſidered as coinciding into 
one, 

HorIZON of à globe. 
(3LOBE. 

HORIZONTAL, ſomething relating to 
the horizon; or that is taken in, or on a le- 
vel with the horizon : thus we lay, an 
horizontal plane, &c. 

HoR1zZONTAL DIAL, that drawn on a 
plane parallel to the horizon, having its 
Kyle clevated according to the altitude of 
the pole, in the place it is deſigned for. 
See the article D1aL, 

HORIZONTAL DISTANCE. 
DisTANCE. 

Hoatzox TAL LINE, in perſpective, a right 
line drawn through the principal point 
parallel to the horizon; or it is the inter- 
teftion ot the horizontal and peripective 
planes. See the article PERSPECTIVE, 


See the article 


See the article 
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The rational, or true horizon, is a great HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. 
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See the ar- 
ticle PARALLAX. 


HORIZONTAL PLANE, that which is pa- 
rallel to the horizon of the place, or no- 
thing inclined thereto. 

The bulineis of levelling is to find whe. 
they two points be in the horizontal plane, 
or how much the deviation is. 

HOR17ZONTAL PLANE, in perſpective, a 
piane parallel to the horizon paſſing thro” 
the eye, and cutting the perſpettive plane 
at right angles. 

Hok1zONTAL PROJECTION. See the ar- 
ticle PROJECTION and Mae, 

HoRIZONTAL RANGE, or LEVEL RANGE, 

MF a piece of ordnance, is the line a ball 
delcribes, when directed parallel to tlie 
horizon, or horizontal ine. 
The horizontal ranges are the ſhorteſt ; 
ſome pieces of cannon will make them fix 
hundred paces, and ſome but one hundred 
and fifty; and the ball with the range of 
fix hundred paces, will go from nine to 
thirteen feet in the earth. See the article 
GUNNERY-. 

HOR1ZONTAL REFRACTION,. See the ar- 
ticle REFRACTION, 

HoOR1tz.0NTAL SHELTERS, among gar- 
deners,. are defences diſpoſed parallel to 
the horizon, for tender plants, blofloms, 
and fruits, in the ſpring, to defend them 
againlt blaſts, and pinching nights. 
Hor:zontal ſhelters, fays Miller, have 
by ſome perſons been greatly recommend- 
ed to preſerve fruit-trees, but with how 
little reaſon, or upon what ſlight experi- 
ments, every one that has ever made ule 
of them will eaſily judge, eſpecially thoſe 
which are contrived by placing tiles in 
the walls, at certain diſtances ; nothing 
being more obvious than that vegetables, 
when prevented from receiving the ad- 
vantages of dews, rains, &c. thete kindly 
benetits of heaven, grow weak, languid, 
and at laſt entirely decay: and from num - 
bers of experiments, which have heen lately 
made, we find that trees imbibe great 
quantities of nouriſhment through the 

ores of their leaves and branches, where- 
by they are rendered vigorous and healthy, 
even in ſuch ſeaſons, and upon ſuch ſoils, 
where one would think it impoſſible 
they ſhould receive much nouriſhment 
from the earth: to deprive them of 
this advantage, therefore, is no lels than 
deſtroying them. 
The only fort of ſhelter Mr, Miller ap- 
proves of, for fruit-trees, is that made 
with two leaves of {lit-deal, joined over 
each other, and painted; thele being oy 
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ed upon the top of the wall, with pullies, 
to draw up and down at pleaſure, form 
& ſort of penthouſe, which are let down 
in great rains, or cold nights, during the 
time that the trees are in flower, or- the 
fruit is ſetting. But then, he obſerves, 
that theſe ſheiters ſhould be removed 
away ſoon aſter the fruit is ſet, ſo that 
the trees may enjoy all the advantages of 
rain, dew, Sc. in the ſummer, which 
are ablolutely neceſſary to have healthy 
trees, or good fruit. 

HORMINUM, CLaAR&Y, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the didynamia-gymnoſpermia claſs 
of plants, reckoned by ſome a ſpecies of 
baum ; the flower of which is monope- 
talous and ringent ; the upper lip is hol- 
low, and ſemibifid: the ſeeds are four in 
number, and contained in the cup. See 
plate CXXXV, fig. 2. 

An infuſion or decoction of clary, is 
eſteemed good in the fluor albus, colic, 
flatulencies of all kinds, and hyſteric 
complaints. | 
This plant is alſo faid to be an antiſpaſ- 
modic, good againſt epilepies, and in 
reat eſteem as a provocative to venery. 
t has allo been commended as a vulne- 
rary, and its juice is an ingredient in 
lome ointments and plaſters. 

HORMINUM is allo uſed as a ſpecies of 
ſage. See the article SAGE. 

HORN, corn, in phyſiology, a hard ſub- 
ſtance growing on the heads of divers 
animals, particularly the cloven-footed 
quadrupeds ; and ſerving them both as 
weapons of offence and detence. 

The caiting of the horns of deer is a 
ſingular phænomenon, the true reaſon of 
which ſeems to be a ſtoppage of the cir- 
culation ; fo that being deprived of the 
nouriſhing juice, they fall off much in 
the ſame manner as the leaves of trees 
do in autumn. About ten days after 
the horns are caſt, the new ones begin to 
appear : theſe at firſt are ſoft and hairy, 
but they afterwards grow hard, and the 
creature rubs off the CE 

Horns make an article of commerce. 
1 hoſe of oxen or cows, imported, pay a 
duty of 18, 7.45.d. per _— and 
draw back on exportation, #8. 5 d. 
TT hole of harts or tags, pay on importa- 
tion 58. 9 d. per hundred, and draw 
back 58. 1.22.4, 


GO 


Hoax is alſo a muſical inſtrument of the 
wind- kind, chiefly uſed in hunting, to 
animate the hunters and the dogs, and 
to call the latter together, 
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The french horn is bent into a circle, and 
goes two or three times round, growing 
gradually bigger and wider towards the 
end, which in ſome horns is nine or ten 
inches over, 

Ho, in archite dure, ſometimes denotes 
a volute. See the article VOLUTE, 

To give a fircke with the Hoax, among 
farriers, is to biee:l a horte in the roof of 
the mouth with the tip of a ſtag's horn, 

HORN of plenty, See CORNUCCPITA, 

HoRNs of injects, the ſlender oblong bodies 
projected fiom the heads of hole ani- 
mals, and otherwiſe called antennæ, or 
feelers. 

The horns of inſects are extremely va- 
rious; ſome being forked, others plus 
mole or feathered, cylindrical, tapering, 
articulated, Ec. 
As to the uſe bf theſe parts, ſome have 
imagined they ſerved to wipe and defend 
the = others, that they ſcrved as teel- 
ers, leſt the creature ſhould run againſt 
any thing that might hurt it; and others 
there are, who think them the ofgans of 
ſinelling. 

HoRN-BEAM, corpinus, in botany. See 
the article CARPINUS, 

HoRN-CoorT, a name ſometimes given to 
the great horn cowl. See Bono. 

HORN-FISH, a ſpecies of acus, otherwiſe 
called gar-fiſlh. See the article Acus. 

Horx-WORK, in fortification, an out-work 
compoled of two demi-baſtions, joined 
by a curtin. See plate CXX XIII, fig. 4, 
Its conſtruction is very ſimple. From C 
the angle of the half-moon, they lay off 
eighty- eight fathoms to D; and on the 
center C, with the radius CD, deſcribe 
the arch F DG, on which laying of DF 
DG each equal ſixty fathoms, and draw - 
ing FG, this will be the exterior fide 
of a polygon, whereon the two demi- 
baſtions may be deſcribed in the uſual way. 
The parapet of the horn-work is the 
ſame with that ot the halt-moon, and its 
moat is 4 of the great moat, Its curtin 
is uſually deſended by an half-moon, 
whole moat is +4 of that of the great halt- 
moon, betore the curtin of the place, 
According to Vauban, none of the out- 
works is equal in ſtrength to the horn- 
work, if piaced before the baſtion, and 
not as uſual before the curtin. 

Ho&N-GELD, a tax paid for feeding of 
horned beaſts in the foreſt. See FOREST, 

HORNET, cralro, in zoology, a ſpecies 
of apis with a black thorax, and double 
black ſpots on the ſegments of the body, 
dee the article AP1s, 
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HoRNET-FLY, a two-winged fly, ſo called draw-back is allowed of x1. 129, 6d 
from its reſemblance to the hornet. But britiſh horſes, mares, and . YI 
8 


HORNSEY, a market town of the eaſt on their exportation, pay only 58. each 
riding of Yorkfhire, thirty-five miles ealt Hunting-Hoxksk, ought to have a laces 


of York. lean and long head, open cars, ſmall, and 
HOROGRAPHY, the fame with dialling. ſtanding upright ; a forchead jon 
Sec the article DIALLING. broad, and riſing in the middle, like that 
HOROLOGIUM, a general name for in- of a hare; his eves ſhould be full Ni 
ſtruments to meaſure the hours, as a and bright; his noſtrils wide —— — 
watch, clock, dial, Sc. See the articles within; his mouth large, deep in the 
WaTCH, CLOCK, Sc. wikes, and hairy ; his thropple or wind- 


HOROPTER, in optics, a right line AB pipe large, looſe, and ſtraight when he is 
(plate CXXXIII. fig. 2.) drawn through reined in with the bridie ; his head ſhould 
the point C, where the two optic axes, be ſet on his neck in ſuch a manner, that 
HC and IC, meet, parallel to the line a ſpace may be felt between his neck and 
HI which joins the centers of the two his choul ; his creſt ſhould be firm, thin, 


eyes, H and I. ; and well raiſed; his neck long and ſtraight, 
It is called horopter, as limiting the yet not looſe and pliant; his breaſt ſtrong 
bounds of diſtinct viſion. See VISION. and broad; his cheſt deep; his chitc 


HOROSCOPE, in aſtrology, is the degree ſhort ; his body large ; his ribs round 
of the aſcendant, or the ſtat that riſes like a barrel, his belly being hid within 
above the horizon at a certain moment, them; his fillets large; his buttocks zu- 
which is obſerved in order to predict ſome ther oval than broad; his cambrels up- 
future event, as the ſucceſs of a deſign, right, and not bending ; his legs clean, 
the fortune of a perſon who was at that flat and ſtraight; his joints ſhort, well knit, 
inſtant born, &c. and upright, eſpecially betwixt the pul- 
The ſame name is alſo given to a ſcheme terns and the hoof, and with but little 
or figure containing the twelve houſes, hair on his fetlocks ; his hoofs black, 
in which are marked the ſituation of the ſtrong, and hollow, and rather long and 
heavens and ſtars, in order to form pre- narrow, than big and flat; and his mane 
dictions. See HousE. and tail long, and rather thin than thick, 

Lunar HoRosCOPE, the point from whence As to marks or colours, ſome do no: 
the moon proceeds when the ſun is in the ſcruple to affirm, that wherever a holt 
aſcending point of the eaſt, is met with that has no white about him, 

HORSE, egqurus, in zoology, a well known eſpecially in his ſorchcad, tho' he be 

uadruped, the characters of which are otherwile of the beſt reputed colours, 38 

( theſe : the fore-teeth are ſix in number, bay, black, ſorrel, he is of a dogged hf. b. 

i the upper ones incurvated, and the inſe- poſition, eipecially if he has a {mall pink 

0 rior prominent: the canine teeth are not eye, a narrow face, and a nole bending 

| exerted, and are on each ſide ſeparated by like a hawk's bill. 

4 a ſpace from the teeth: the hoof is undi- HORSE-RACING, a diverſion more uſed 

| vided and the teats are two, and placed in England than in all the world belide, | 

| in the groin. Horſes for this uſe ſhould be as light u | 

1 The horſe is one of the nobleſt quadru- poſſible, large, long, and wcll ſhaped, 

| peds we dre acquainted with. In ſtrength nervous, of great mettle, and good win: 


and natural fierceneſs, he is inferior to with ſmall legs, and neat (mall ſlinpec 
few, and yet eaſily tamed. The head is feet. 
l long, and large ; the eyes large, and pro- The rider ought to place himſeli' on. the 
9 minent; the ears erect, and beautiful; horte with his knees firm, and his ſtit- | 
i the neck is long and thick, and elegantly rups juſt at ſuch a length, that when his 
| decorated with a mane; the body is fect are thruſt home in them. he can ratte t 
| rounded, and beautifully turned ; the himſelf a little in his ſaddle ; for with- ] 
| legs are ſtrong, without being bulky; out that allowance, his legs will not be 5 
f and the tail is iong, and hairy all the firm when he comes to run; the coun- ( 
| way; the hairs being like thote of the terpoiſe of his body muſt be forward, to | 
| mane, only longer, thicker, and more facilitate the horſe's running, and his 0 
| beautiful. elbows cloſe to his body; he muſt not | 
(| Foreign horſes or mares on their being iway to this ſide or that, but muſt take 
| landed in this kingdom, pay a duty of great care of his teat and hand; he ſhould ] 
| 3!. 188. 6d. and on their exportation, a alla take cars not to hold himſelf by the 1 
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bridle, and not to twitch it back upon 
any occaſion. 

A plate being to be run for, every man 
that rides muſt be the juſt weight both 


at ſtarting and at the end of the fame 


heat: for if any one wants weight at 


coming in, he loſes the heat, even tho” 


he came in firſt horſe. Half an hour is 


allowed between every heat to rub down 
the horſes, and at the warning of the 


drum and trumpet, the jockeys are to 


mount. If the ſame horſe wins too heats 


running, or two heats out of three, he 
wins the plate; but it three heats are 
won by three different horſes, a fourth is 
run, when he that wins two of the heats 
gains the plate. In theſe races, where 
there are more heats than one, it is ſome- 
times a piece of policy in a rider to loſe 
2 heat, and for the eaſe of the horſe to lie 
behind all the way, as much as he tan, 
provided he brings him m within the 


_ diftance-polt : but when there is only a 


ſingle heat to be run, he mutt puſh ior 
all at that one time. 

Horſe-ruces are to be begun and ended 
the fame day, and no plate, except the 
king's plates, ſhall be run for, that is 
under 50 l. value, on the penalty of 200. 
It is allo ordained, that only one herſe 
ſnal! be entered by one perſon for the 
ſame plate, and it any perſon enters 
more, all the others will be forteited. 
13 Geo, II. c. 19. 


Backing a HORSE, the breaking him to the 


ſaddle, or bringing him to endure a 


' rider, 


When this is done, which ſhould be on 
ſome light plowed grounds, care muſt be 
taken that all the tackling be good and 
firm, and every thing in its duc and pro- 
r place ; then a perſon is to hold his 
ead, and another to mount him ; but 
this mult not be done ſuddenly, or at a 
jerk, but very gradually and flowly, by 
ſeveral half rifngs and heavings. If he 
bears this patiently, the perſon is to feat 
himlclt firmly on his back; but if he be 
troubleſome, and not tamed enough, the 
perſon is to forbear the attempt to mount, 
and he is to be trotted hard in the hand 
over the ſaid plowed lands again, till 
he is willing to receive the rider quietly 
on his back. When this is done, the 
rlon who is on his back mult cheriſh 
fin, and the man who has his head muſt 
lead him a few paces forward ; then he 
is to be cheriſhed again. The feet are 
to be fitted well in the ſtirrups, and the 
toes turned out; afterwards the rider is 
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to ſhrink and move himſclf in the ſaddle, 
and the perion who holds his head, is to 
withdraw his hand a little farther from 
the mouth. As the rider moves his toes 
forward, tlie holder muſt move him tor- 
ward with the rein, till he is made to 
apprehend the rider's motion of body 
and foot, which muſt always go toge- 
ther, and with ſpirit, and wil! go forward 
without the other's aſſiſtance, and ſtay 
upon the reſtraint of the rider's hands. 


When this is accompliſhed, let him be che- 


riſned, and have graſs and bread to eat; 
and then let the rider mount and alight 
leveral times, cheriſning him between 
each time; and thus he is to be managed 
till he will go on, or ſtand ſtill at plea- 
ſure. This being done, the long rein 
may be laid aſide, and the band about 
the neck, which are always uſed on this 


. occaſion, and nothing will be neceſſary 


but the trenches and caveſon, with the 
martingal. A groom mult lead the way be- 
fore; or another horſe going only ſtraig' t 
forwards, and making him ſtand kn 
when deſired. In this manner, by ſome- 
times following, and ſometimes going 
before another horſe on the trot, the 
creature will by degrees be brought to 
know that it is his buſineſs to be quiet 
and governable. 


HORSE-SHOES, plates of iron uſed for the 


defence of horſes - feet. Thele are of 
ſeveral ſorts. 
1. That called the planch-ſhoe, or pan- 
aict. This ſhoe is exceeding good for 
a weak foot, as it keeps it from ſtones 
and gravel, and will lait longer than any 
ſhoe : but it is faid to make a good foot 
and bad leg, becaule it cauſes the foot to 
grow beyond the mealure of the leg. 
2. Shoes with calkins. Theſe are in- 
tended to keep the horſe from ſliding; 
but however they do him more harm 
than good, becauſe they prevent his 
treading even on the ground, by which 
means he is in danger of RO his 
foot, eſpecially in ſtony places. Some 
indeed do not think a horſ: well ſhod, 
unleſs all his ſhoes be made with calkins, 
either ſingle or double; the double ones 
are however leſs hurtful ; for he will 
tread evener with them than with thoſe 
that are ſingle; but then they muſt nei- 
ther be too long nor ſharp-pointed, but 
rather ſhort and flat. 
3+ Shoes with rings. Theſe were in- 
vented to make a horſe lift his feet high, 
and were deſigned for horfes that have 
tender hoots ; but what was intended for 
92 3 a remedy, 
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adding either calkins, or thele rings to 
his ſhoes, his heels are made weaker than 
they were betore. 

4. Shoes with ſwelling welts, or borders 
round them. Theſe being higher than 
the heads of the nails, fave them from 
wearing ; and, if made of well-tempered 
iron, are both the beſt and moſt laſting 
ſhoes. 

5. Some in paſſing moun'ains, where 
ſmiths are not eafy to be met with, carry 
ſhoes about them, with vices to faſten 
them to the horſe's hoofs, without the 
help of hammer or nail: but tho” this 
fort of ſhoe may ſave the horſe's feet from 

- ſtones, vet they pinch his hoof, and per- 
haps do him more injury than the ſtones 

themſelves would do, On fuch occa- 
ſions it is better to make uſe of the fol- 
lowing ſhoe. 

6. The joint-ſhoe is made of two pieces, 
with a flat rivet-nail joining them toge- 
ther at the toe, ſo that it may be made 
both wide or narrow, to ſerve any foot. 
7. The patten-ſhoe ; this is uſed for a 
horſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtifle or 
ſhoulder ; as it cauſes him to bear upon 
that leg the grief is on, and conſequently 
makes him ule it the better. 
8. The panton or pantable-ſhoe, which 
opens the heels, and helps hoot-binding. 
To which may be added the half panton- 
ſhoe, and the ſhoe proper for flat feet. 

Ho&RsE-$SHOF, in fortificaticn, is a {mall 
work ſometimes of a round and ſometimes 
of an oval figure, incloſed with a para- 
pet, ſometimes rai:td in the moat or ditch, 
or in low grounds, and ſometimes to 
cover a gate, or to ſerve as a lodgment 
for ſoldiers. 

HORSE-SHOE-HEAD, a diſeaſe in infants, 

in which the futures of the Kull lie too 
open. 
This is commonly a fign of a weak con- 
ſtitution, and a ſhort life. The nuries 
uſually embrocate the parts affected with 
brandy or rum, to which jome add the 
white of an egg, or palm oil. 

Hokss, in a nulitaty tenſe, the ſame with 
cavalry. See the article CAVALRY. 
The light horſe, in an army, are all the 
xegiments of horſe, except the guards. 

Hoks E, in a ſhip, is a rope made fait 

to each yard arm, and on which the 
men {and to furt the fails. It is*alfo a 
wooden frame with a rowel fixed in it, 
made uſe of by the tiggers to would 
ſhips-malis, 
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of Suſſex, ſituated twenty miles north. welt 
of Lewes, in weſt long. 22“, north lat. $1? 
101. It ſends two members to parliament, 

HORSHAM-STONE, ægreyiſh kind of flat F 
formerly uſed to cover houles, ſo called 
becauſe brought from Horſham. 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand ſcignior's 
court, upholſterers, or tapiſtery-hangers. 
The grand ſeignior has conſtantly four 
hundred hortagilers in his retinue when 
he is in the camp: thele go always a 
day's journey before him, to fix upon a 
proper place for his tent, which they pre- 
pare firit ; and afterwards thoſe of the 
officers, according to their rank. 

HORTICULTURE, che ſame with par. 
dening. See GARDEN andGARDENING, 

HORTULANUS, in ornithology, a bird 
otherwiſe called emberiza flava, or the 
yellow-hammer. See EMBER1ZA and 
VELLOW-HAuukR. 

HORTUS SICCUS, a DRY-GARDEN, an 
appellation given to a collection of (pe. 
cimens of plants, carefully dried and pre- 
ſerved. 

The value of ſuch a collection is very 
evident, ſince a thouſand minutiæ may 
be preſerved in the well-dried ſpecimens 

. of plants, which the moſt accurate en- 
graver would have omitted. We ſhall, 
therefore, give two methods of drying 
and preſerving an hortus ficcus ; the firlt 
by fir Robert Southwell, in Phil. Tran, 
n 225, and the other by Dr. Hill, in 
his review of the works of the royal ſo- 
ciety, with the doRor's objections to ſu 
Robert's method. 

According to the former gentleman, the 
plants are to be laid flat between papers, 
and then put between two ſmooth plates 
of iron, ſcrewed together at the corners, 
and in this condition committed to a 
baker's oven ſor two hours. When taken 
out, they are to be rubbed over with 2 
mixture of equal parts of aquafortis aud 
brandy ; Sor after this, to be faſtened 
down on paper, with a” ſolution of the 
quantity of a walnut of gum tragacanth 
diffolved in a pint of water. 

To this the doctor objects, that the heat 
of an cven is much too uncertain to be 
employed in fo nice an operation; and 
that the ſpace of time, ordered ſor the 
continuing the plants in it, is of no in- 
formation, unleſs the degree of heat, and 
even the different nature of the plant, as 
to its more or lefs ſucculency, and the 
firmneſs or tenderneſs of its fibres, be at- 
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plants perfectly alike in thoſe particulars 

and conſequently the heat, and duration 

of heat, that is ſufficient for one plant 

in a parcel, would deſtroy another. But 

belides this, he objects farther, that the 

acid deftroys the colour of many plants, 

never recovers that of others loſt in the 

drying, and frequently, after the plant 

is fixed down, rots both the paper it 15 

fixed to, and that which falls over it. 

As to the doctor's own method, it is as 

follows: take of a ſpecimen of a plant in 

flower, an with it one of its bottom 

leaves, if it have any ; bruiſe the ſtalk, 

if too rigid; lit it, if too thick; ſpread 

out the leaves and flowers on paper 

cover the whole with more paper, and 

lay a weight over all. At the end of 
eighteen hours take out the plants, now 
perfectly flatted; lay them on a bed of 
dry common {and ; ſiſt over them more 
dry ſand, to the depth of two inches, and 

thus let them lie about three weeks : the 
leſs ſucculent dry much ſooner, but they 

take no harm afterwards. If the floor 
of a garret be covered, in ſpring, with 

land two inches deep, leaving Ipace for 
walking to the ſeveral parts, it will re- 

ceive the collection of a whole ſummer, 

the covering of ſand being ſifted over 
every parcel, as laid in, They need no 
farther care, from the time of laying 
them, till they are taken up to be [tuck 

on paper. 'The cement uſed by the doc- 

tor is thus prepared: early in the ſpring, 

put two ounces of camphor into three 
quarts of water in a large bottle; ſhake 
it from time to time ; and when the firit 
collected plants are ready for the faltening 
down, put into a pint of the water, pour- 
ed off into an earthen veſſel that will bear 
the fire, two ounces of common glue, 
ſuch as is uſed by the carpenters, and the 
ſame quantity of ichthyucolla beat to 
ſhreds ; let them ſtand fix and thirty 
hours, then gently boi! the whole a few 
moments, and ſtrain it off through a 
coarſe cloth. This is to be warmed over 
a gentle heat, when it is to be uſed, and 
the back of the plants ſmeered over there- 
by with a painter's bruſh : after this lay 
them on paper, and gently pre's them 
for a few minutes; then expole them to 
the air a little, and finally lay them un- 
der a ſmall weight between quires of 
paper to be perfectly dried. 

It is ſcarce to be conceive.l, how ſtrongly 
the water becomes impregnated with the 
camphor by this ſimple procels ; a part of 
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it, indeed, flies off in the making of the 
cement and the uſing of it; but enough 
remains with the plant to prevent the 
breeding of inſects init. He farther ob- 
ſerves, that plants may be dried very well 
without ſand, by only putting them fre- 
quently into freſh quires of paper, or a 
tew, by only preiling them between the 
leaves of a book; but the ſand method 
prelerves the colour belt, and is done with 
leaſt trouble. 

Another method, much better than that 
of the oven, is the flatting and drying 
the plant, by paſſing a common ſinooth- 
ing iron for linnen, over the papers be- 
tween which it is laid: but for nice 
things, the moſt perfect of all methods 
is that by a common ſand-heat, ſuch as 
is uſed for chemical purpoſes. The cold 
ſand is to be ſpread ſmooth on this occa- 
hon, the plant laid on it carefully flatted, 
and a thick bed of {and lifted over: the 
fire is then to be wade, and the whole 
procels carefully watched, till by a ve 
gentle heat the plant be perſectly dried. 
'The colour of the tendereſt herb may be 
preſerved in this manner; and flowers 
that can be preſerved no way elſe, may 
be managed perfectly well thus. 


HOSANNA, a hebrew word, ſignifying 
fave now, or ſave wwe beſeech tber; from 


the frequent uſe of which, during the 
feaſt of tabernacles, che whole ſolemnity 
got the appellation of h:ſazna rabba. 


HOSE, in commerce. See STOCKING. 
HOSEA, a canonical book of the Old 


Teitament, fo called from the prophet of 
that name, its author, who was the ſon 
of Beri, and the firſt of the leſſer pro- 
phets. He lived in the kingdom of Sa- 
maria, and delivered his prophecies un- 
der the reign of Jeroboam II. and his 
ſucceſſors, kings of Iſrael, and under the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah, His princi- 
pal deſign is to publiſh the groſs idola- 
tries of the people of Ilrael and Judah, 
to denounce the divine vengeance againtt 


them, and to fortel the captivity in 
Aſſyria. 


HOSPITAL, a place or building properly 


endowed, or otherwiſe ſupported by cha- 
ritable contributions, for the reception 
and ſupport of the poor, aged, infirm, 
ſick, or helplels. 
A charitable foundation laid thus for the 
ſuſtenance and relief of the poor, is to 
continue for ever. Any perſon ſeized of 
an eſtate in fee, may, by deed inrolled 
in chancery, excct and found an hoſpi- 
tal, 
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tal, and nominate ſuch heads and gover- 
nors therein as he ſhall think fit; and 
this charitable foundation ſhall be incor- 
Porated, and ſubject to the inſpection and 
idance of the heads and viſitors nomi- 
nated by the founder. Likewiſe ſuch 
corporations ſhall have, take, and pur- 
chaſe lands, ſo as not to exceed 2001. a 
year, provided the ſame be not held ot 
the king ; and to make leaſes, reſerving 
the accuſtomed yearly rent. 
Beſides a multitude of alms houſes, or 
ſmall hoſpitals, founded in England, par- 
ticularly in and about London, by private 
men for the relief of the poor, there are 
a great many hoſpitals : the principal 
whereof are the, 
Royal HOSPITAL for diſabled ſoldiers, com- 
monly called Chelſea-hoſpital. 
Thisho pital was founded by king Charles 
II. carried on by king James II. and 
finiſhed by king William and queen 
Mary. The building is very ſpacious and 
magnificent ; the number of ordinary 
penſioners is about 500, beſides the officers 
and ſervants of the houſe : the out and 
extraordinary penſioners are very nume- 
rous ; and thele upon occaſion do duty 
in the ſeveral garriſons, from whence 
draughts are made for the army, &c. 
The penſioners are all provided with 
cloaths, diet, waſhing, lodging, firing, 
and have one day's pay in every week for 
ſpending-money. The qualifications re- 
o_ to be admitted of this body, are, 
that the candidate bring a certificate from 
his ſuperior officer that he has been 
maimed and difabled in the ſervice of the 
crown; or that he has ſerved the crown 
twenty vears, which muſt be made ap- 
pear by the muſter- rolls. To defray the 
charges of this hoſpital, there is a con- 
ſiderable ſum paid yearly out of the 
poundage of the army ; beſides one day's 
pay of each officer and common ſoldier 
every year, which in time of war amounts 
to a very conſiderable tum. For the ad- 
miniſtration of this hoſpital, there 1s a 
governor, lieutenant - governor, major, 
treaſurer, Cc. 
Greenwich-HosP1TAL, a retreat fer ſea- 
men, who, by age, wounds, or other ac- 
cidents, are diſabled from ſervice ; and 
for the widows and children of ſuch as 
are ſlain in the ſervice. 
This in point of magnificence and ſpaci- 
ouſneſs, greatly excels even Chelſea-hoſ- 
ital. A good part of it was built in 
Rig Charles IT's time, It was much 
promoted by king Willam, and finiſhed 
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under queen Anne, king George I. and 
II. The number of penſioners enter. 
tained in this hoſpital, are about 1200; 
and to each hundred are allowed "44 
nurſes, being the widows of ſeamen. The 
penſioners are all cloathed in blue, and 
are allowed ſtockings, ſhoes, linnen, and 
twelve-pence a week for other neceſſ1. 
ries : the victualling is according to the 
allowance of Chelſea hoſpital, i. tour 
men to a mels, each meſs to contain four 
pounds of fleſh, a gallon of beer, Sc. 
There are 100 boys, the ſons of diſabled 
ſeamen, who are maintained with the 
money ariſing by ſhewing the holpital 
and painting in the hall. 

This holpital is adminiſtered by a gover- 
nor, lieutenant- governor, Cc. 


Chriff's HosSP1TAL, by Newgate-ftreet, for- 


merly a convent of grey triars, being 
diſſolved by king Henry VIII. was con- 
verted by his ton Edward VI. into an 
hoſpital tor poor children, called the blue- 
coat hoſpital, from the blue cloathing f 
the children, whoſe number amounts 
to about goo; the greateſt part main- 
tained in the houſe, and the others at 
nurſe, at the charge of the foundation, 
The boys are yearly put to trades, and 
the girls to ſome honelt ſervice or trade, 
Here the boys have a grammar-(choo], 
from which the moſt improved ſcholars 


are yearly ſent to the univerſity : there 


is here allo a ſtately writing ſchool, and 
a mathematical ſchool, founded by king 
Charles II. where forty youths are taught 
ſeveral parts of the practical mathema- 
tics, particularly navigation, to fit them 
tor apprentices to malters of ſhips. 

The officers of this hoſpital are a preſi- 
dent, treaſurers, governors, &c. 


St. Bartholomew's HosPiTAL, at a fall 


diſtance from Chriſt's hoſpital, did for- 
merly belong ta the ſame grey friars, but 
after the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 
king Henry VIII. left 50 marks a year 
to it for the relief of poor people: but it 
was much more largely endowed tor the 
uſe of flick and lame perſonas only, by 
Edward VI. There are two other hol- 
pitals at the charge of this; one in 
Kingſland, and the other, called the 
Lock, in Southwark, for the venereal diſ- 
eaſe only. It is computed that theſe three 
hoſpitals relieve five thouſand poor lick 
__ lame perſons annually, fix or ſeven 
hundred of which are in-patients at St. 
Bartholomew. This hoſpital is a large, 


ſumptuous, new building of ſtone, erect- 
ed with proper offices in the nature of a 
quad- 
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quadrangle. It is provided with able 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, Sc. For the di- 
rection of it there is a preſident, trea- 
ſurer, Cc. 

belblebem, or bedlam HOSPITAL, a ſtately 
hoſpital in Moorhelds, for the cure and 
maintenance of poor lunatics, or diſtract- 
ed perſons. This hotpital, for elegance 
of * a and ſpacious conveniencies, 
is not to be equaled in Europe, It ſtands 
alſo in a good open alr, a 

ge. Thomas's HOSPITAL, in Southwark, is 
upon the fame ſcheme and nature with 
St. Bartholomew. It is a noble exten- 
five charity, was founded by king Ed- 
ward VI. and rebuilt in x701, 

Guy's HOSPITAL, near St. Thomas's, was 
founded at the ſole colt of Thomas Guy, 
bookſeller of London, in 1722, who lett 
220,0001. to build, finiſh, and endow 
it. It was deſigned chiefly for incura- 
bles. 

Sutton's HOSPITAL, See CHARTREUSE. 

bridtavell HOSPITAL, See BRIDEWELL. 
At Hoxton there is another hoſpital, 
founded by alderman Alke, for twenty 
poor old men of the haberdafher's com- 
pany, and twenty poor boys to be there 
educated. 

There are alſo two very beneficial charities 
or hoſpitals, one at Hydepark-corner, 
and the otaer in Petty france, Weſtmin- 
ſer, alter the manner of thoſe in Lon- 
don, and both very well attended. 

In 1739, a long wiſhed- for charity was 
eſtabliſhed by charter for taking in and 
educating poor deferted young infants, 
The governors and guardians have pur- 
chaſed of the earl of Saliſbury fifty acres 
of land in Lamb's conduit-fields, on 
which they have ered a large building 
for this charitable purpoſe, called the 
foundling hoſpital, 

About the year 1741, an infirmary or 
hoſpital in Goodman's fields was begun 
by charitable donations, for the reliet of 
dilabled poor ſeamen in the merchant 
ſervice z and now they are near finiſhing 
a large ſtately building for this chari- 
table undertaking near White-chapel- 
mount, 

For ſeveral other charities of a like na- 
ture, tho' leſs conſiderable, in and about 
London, ſee the article WORKHOUSE, 


| Camp-HOSPITALS, are either genexal or 


regimental. The general hoſpitals are 

of two kinds, viz. the flying hoſpital, 

attending the camp at ſome convenient 

diſtance, and the ſtationary hoſpital, 

which is fixed at one place, In the choice 
-.6 
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of both Dr. Pringle thinks it better to 
have them in towns than villages, as the 
tormer will afford larger wards, beſides 
more of other conveniencies. Theſe wards 
ſhout be as airy as poſſible. Regimen- 
tal hoſpitals are of the greateſt impor- 
tance, and therefore thould be ſupplied 
with blankets and medicines from the 
public ſtores, with an allowance alſo for 
nurſes and other neceſſaries. Barns, 
ſtables, grana. ics, and other out-houſes, 
but above all churches, make the beſt 


hoſpitals from the beginning of June tg 
October. 


RHoSPITAL-FEVER, a name given to the 


malignant catarrhal fever, as being fre- 
quent in hoſpitals, See the article Ma- 
LIGNANT FEVER, 
This fort of fever, according to Dr. 
Pringle, may be owing to a great many 
concurring cauſes, but the principal are 
toul and putrid air, occaſioned by filth 
and impurity of any kind. Hence it is 
no wonder that it prevails in marſhy 
countries, after hot ſeaſons, and in po- 
pulous cities, eſpecially if low and ill 
aired, unprovided with common fhores; 
or where the ſtreets are narrow and foul, 
and the houſes dirty; water ſcarce ; and 
when jails and hofpitals are crowded, 
and not ventilated, and kept clean 
when in fickly times the burials are 
within the towns, and the bodies not 
laid deep; when flaughter-houſes are 
alto within the walls, or when dead 
animals or offals are left to rot in ken- 
nels, or on dunghils ; when drains are 
not provided to carry off any large quan- 
tity of ſtagnating and corrupted water 
in the neighbourhood ; vchen fleſh meat 
make the greateſt part of the diet, with- 
out a proper mixture of bread, greens, 
wine, or other fermented liquors ; from 
the uſe of old muſty grain, or what has 
been damaged by a wet ſeaſon; or, 
laſtly, when the fibres are relaxed by 
immoderate warm bathing. 
When the diſeaſe comes on ſlowly, the 
ſymptoms are ſmall interchanges of heats 
and colds, trembling of the 1 in- 
terrupted ſleep, Ic. but when it advances 
faſt, the above ſymptoms are in a higher 
degree; and beſides theſe, the patient is 
affited with a great laſſitude, a nauſea, 
pains in the back, a conſtant pain and 
confuſion in the head, a dejection of 
ſpicits, Sc. The method of cure varies 
according to the ftate of the diſeaſe, 
which may be diſtinguiſhed into three 
periods: the firſt continuing as long as 
9 
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the perſon is able to go about; the ſecond 
beginning with his confinement ; and 
the third, when the pulſe links, and the 
ſtupor comes on. 

In the firſt as well as the other period, 
the cure is principally to be aimed at by 
removing the patient out of the foul air. 
When this cannot be done, the ward or 
room ſhould be purified by making a ſuc- 
ceſſion of air by means of fires, or letting 
it in by doors and windows, or diffuſing 
the ſteams of vinegar. The next thing 
to be done is to promote a diaphoreſis, 
which in this period ſhould s be at- 


tempted by mild ſudorifics, as the ſpiri- 


tus mindereri. 
When the fever is confirmed, contra- 
yerva powders, with nitre, camphor, the 
common ptiſan acidulated, and ſuch me- 
dicines as are good in inflammatory caſes, 
ought to be given. Coſtiveneſs is pre- 
vented by emollient clyſters. But opiates 
are dangerous both in this and the third 
ſtage, in which the pulſe ſinks, and ſtu- 
por is greater, a delirium impends, and 
the petechiz often appear. When this 
is oblerved to be the caſe, the nitre and 
diaphoretic medicines are to make room 
for a decoction of ſnake-root, to which a 
ſmall quantity of firong water may be 
added, It may alſo be given in ſub- 
ſtance from two to four ſcruples a day, 
with ſenſible good effects. Towards the 
decline of the fever, an equal quantity 
of peruvian bark may be joined with the 
root. Wine is alſo an excellent cordial 
at this period, and may be given either 
made into whey, or added to the panado 
being the only ſood proper for the pa- 
tient. It may be taken from half a pint 
to a quart a day, according to the 
ſtrength of the patient. Perhaps there 
is no rule of more importance than to 
ive a ſtrict charge to the attendants of 
- lick never to let the patient, when 
low, remain above two or three hours 
without taking ſomething cordial and 
nouriſhing, If there be danger of a 
phrenitis coming on, it will be proper 
to call in the aſſiſtance of epiſpaſtics. 


Sinapiſms too may be uſeful when the 


pulſe is very much funk, If a diarrhoea 
comes on in the decline of the fever, it 
is to be moderated by adding a few drops 
of the tinctura thebaica, to the full quan- 


' tity of the alexipharmic decoction ; or 


by giving a ſpoontul or two of an aſtrin- 
gent mixture. In proportion, however, 
to the putrid nature of the ſtools, aſtrin- 
' gents are to be uſed with the greateſt 
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caution, * When the fever is over there 
are few but complain of a vertigg and 
want of reſt ; a continuation of the deaf. 
neſs and other nervous ſymptons, ae 
frequently the conſequence of Treat lows. 
nels, in which caſe the pilvlie Math; 
are to be given at night, with analen 
tics, and medicines of the fircnotheniy 
kind, 1 8 

HOSPITALERS, an vrder of relivicus 
knights, now known by the title of 
knights of Malta. See MaLTa, 

HOSPITIUM, a term uſed in old writers 
either for an inn or a monaltery, built 
for the reception of ſtrangers and tra. 
vellers. See INN and MoxAsTEtRY, 

HOSPODAKR, a title borne by the princes 
of Walachia and Moldavia, who re. 
ceive the inveſture of their principalities 
from the grand ſeignior. He gives them 
a veſt and ſtandard : they are under hi; 

rotection, and obliged to ſerve him, an! 

e even ſometimes > nh them z but in 
other reſpects they are abſolute {overcigns 
within their own dominions. 

HOST, hopes, denotes either a perſon who 
entertains another, or the pen ſo en- 
tertained ; but it is now gencrally uled 
in the firſt of theſe ſenſes. 

Hos r, or Hos r, Hoſtia, in the church of 

Rome, a name given to the elements 
ufed in the eucharilt, or rather to the con- 
ſecrated wafer ; which they pretend te 
offer up every day, a new hoſt or ſacri- 
fice, for the ſins of mankind. . 
They pay adoration to the hoſt, upon 2 
falſe preſumption, that the elements are 
no longer bread and wine, but tranſub- 
ſtantiated into the real body and blood of 
Chriſt. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

HOSTAGE, a perſon given up to an enemy 
as a ſecurity for the performance of the 
articles of a treaty. 

When two enemies enter into a treaty or 
capitulation, it is common for them mu- 
tually to give hoſtages as a ſecurity for 
their reciprocally performing the engage- 
ments they rave entered into. An bot 
tage becomes either an acceſſary or prin- 
cipal, according to the ſtate of things, 
Thus, for example, he is an acceſſary, 
when a prince promiſes fidelity to another 
prince, and gives either his lon, or ſome 

reat lord, as a ſecurity for his pertorm- 
ing his promiſe without any farther ſti- 
pulation ; for then thele hoſtages are on 
an additional engagement of the prince; 
and if he violate his word, they ate not 
in any manner reſponſible for it. A? 
holtage becomes a principal, when it u 
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{pulated that he ſhall be anſwerable for 
the event of things. For example, if a 
city promiſes to ſurrender within a cer- 
tain time, in caſe it is not ſuccoured, and 
for the ſecurity of this article gives hoſ- 
tages, theſe hoſtages are of the ſame na- 
ture as bail given to a creditor to ſecure 
a debt; fo that if the ſuccour arrives 
within the time, the promiſe becoming 
void, the hoſtages are diſcharged, and 
cannot be detained, juſt as the bail is diſ- 
charged, if the original debtor pays the 
creditor ; but if the ſuccours do not ar- 
rive, and the city is guilty of a breach of 
faith, by refuſing to ſurrender, then the 
hoſtages become principal, and may be 
puniſhed for the breach of faith ; juſt as 
a bail hecomes the principal debtor, on 
the other debtor's becoming inſolvent. 

An hoſtage given for another perſon is 
free, in caſe that other perſon dies. Ac- 
cording to the law of nations, hoſtages 
ought not to be put to death, unleſs they 
themielves have been guilty of ſome par- 
ticular crime. , 

HOSTEL, or HoTE1... Sec HOTEL, 

HOSTIA, nosr. Sce the article HosT. 

HOSTILITY, denotes a ſtate of war or 
enmity between two nations. 

During a truce, all acts of hoſtility are to 
ceale on both ſides. 

HOT, a relative term, importing the con- 
trary of cold. Sce HEAT and Colu. 

HoT-BATH., See the article BATH, 
Hor-BEos, in gardening, beds made with 
freſh horie-dung, or tanner's bark, and 
covered with glaſſes to defend them from 
cold winds. 
By the ſkiltul management of hot-beds, 
we may imitate the temperature of warmer 
climates ;z by which means, the ſeeds of 
plants brought trom any of the countries 
within the torrid zone, may be made to 
flouriſh even under the poles. 

The hot beds commonly uſed in kitchen- 

gardens, are made with new horſe-dung 

mixed with the litter of a ſtable, and a 

few lea-coal-aſhes, which laſt are of ſer- 

vice in continuing the heat of the dung. 

This ſhould remain fix or ſeven days in 

a heap, and being then turned over, and 

the parts mixed well together, it ſhould 

be again caſt into a heap, where it may 
continue five or fix days longer, by which 
time it will have acquired a due heat. 

Theſe hot-beds are made in the follow- 

ing manner: in ſome ſheltered part of 

the garden, dig out a trench of a length 
and width proportionable to the frames 
you intend it for; and if the ground be 
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dry, about a foot or a foot and a half 
deep; but if it be wet, not above fix 
inches : then wheel the dung into the 
opening, obſerving to ſtir every part of 
it with a fork, and to lay it exactly even 
and ſmooth on every part of the bed, 
laying the bottom part of the heap, which 
1s commonly tree from litter, upon the 
ſurface of the bed: and if it be deſigned 
for a bed to plant out cucumbers to re- 
main for good, you muſt make a hole in 
the middle of the place deſigned for each 
light about ten inches over, and ſix deep, 
which ſhould be filled with good ftreth 
earth, thruſting in a ſtick to ſhew the 
places where the holes are ; then cover 
the bed all over with the earth that was 
taken out of the trench, about tour inches 
thick, and put on the frame, letting it 
remain till the earth be warm, which 
commonly happens in three or four days 
after the bed is made, and then the plants 
may be placed in it. But if your hot- 
bed be deſigned for other plants, there 
need be no holes made in the dung; but 
after having ſmoothed the ſurface with a 
ſpade, you (ſhould cover the dung about 
three or jour inches thick with good 
earth, putting on the frames and glaſſes, 
as before. In making thele beds, care 
muſt be taken to ſettle the dung cloſe 
with a fork ; and if it be pretty full of 
long litter, it ſhould be trod down equally 
on every part. During the firlt week or 
ten days after the bed is made, you ſhould 
cover the glaſſes hut ſlightly in the night, 
and in the day time carefully raiſe them, 
to let out the ſteam; but as the heat 
abates, the covering ſhould be increaſed, 
and as the bed grows cold, new hot dung 
ſhould be added round the fides of it. 
The hot-bed made with tanner's bark, 
is, however, much preferable to that 
deſcribed above, efpecially for all tender 
exotic plants and fruits, which” require 
an even degree of warmti to be con- 
tinued for ſeveral months, which cannot 
be effected with horſe dung. The man- 
ner of making them is as tollows : dig a 
trench about three feet deep, if the ground 
be dry; but if wet, it mutt not be above 
a foot deep at moſt, and mutt be raiſed 
two feet above the ground. The length 
mult be proportioned to the frames in- 
tended to cover it, but it ſhould never be 
leis than ten or twelve feet, and the width 
not leſs than fix. The trench ſhould be 
bricked up round the ſides to the above- 
mentioned height of three feet, and filled 
in the ſpring with freſh tanner's bark 
10 A that 
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may be made of 


HOT 


that has been lately drawn out ol their 
vats, and has Jain in a round heap, for 
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and her ſiſter ; by which mcans, inſtead 
of only her ten acres, ſhe has fifteen, 


the moiſture to drain out of it, ny three HOT TENTOT-counTRy, the moſt ſon. 
y 


or four days: as it is put in, gently beat 
it down equally with a dung-fork ; but 
it mult not be trodden, which would pre- 
vent its heating, by ſettling it too cloſe : 


then put on the frame, covering it with 


glaſſes; and in about ten days or a fort- 
night, it will begin to heat ; at which 
time plung your pots of plants or ſeeds. 
into it, obſerving not to tread down the 
bark in doing it. Theſe beds will con- 
tinue three or four months in a good 
temper of heat; and if you ſtir up the 
bark pretty decp, and mix a load or two 
of freſh bark with the old when you find 


the warmth decline, you will preſerve 
its heat two or three months longer. 


Many lay ſome hot horſe-dung in the 
bottom of the trench under the bark; 
but this ought never to be practiſed un- 
lels the bed is wanted ſooner than the 
bark would heat of itſelf, and even then 
there ought only to be a (mall quantity of 
dung at the bottom, 

The frames which cover th:fſe beds, 
ſnouid be proportioned to the ſeveral 
plants they are deſigned to contain; if 
they are to cover the ananas or pine- 
apple, the back part ſhould be three teet 
high, and the lower part fifteen inches: 
it the bed be intended for taller plants, 
the frame muſt be made of a depth pro- 
portionable to them; but if it be tor ſow- 
ing of leeds, the frame need not be above 
fourteen inches high at the back, and 
ſeven in the front; by which means, the 
heat will be much greater. 


Hor- nous, in ſaſt- making, the place 


where they dry the ſalt, when taken out 
of the boiling- pan: it is fituated near 
the furnace, which, by means of funnels 
or tubes, conveys the heat into it. 


HOTCH-POT, in law, is uſed for mix- 


ing of lands given in marriage with other 
lands in fee which fall deſcent ; as 
- where a man poſſeſſed of thirty acres of 
land has iſſue only two daughters, and 
after his having given with one of them 
ten acres in marriage, he dies poſſeſſed 
of the other twenty + here ſhe that is 
thus ied, in order to gain her ſhare 
reſt of the land, mult put her part 
in marriage in hotch-pot ; that is, 
e muſt retuſe to take the ſole profits of 
her lands, and cauſe it to be mingled 
with the other, ſo that an equal diviſion 


the whole een her 


thern promontory of Africa, compre. 
hending the cape of Good Hope, and the 
reſt of the dutch ſettlements, ſituated be- 
tween 15 and 359 of eaſt long. and he. 
tween 23 and 359 of ſouth lat. Though 
mountainous, it is a moſt fruitful country, 
The hottentot-nations who inhabit the 
ſouthern promontory, are ſixteen in num- 
ber; und as the natives are extremely 
uſeiul to the Dutch, they ſuffer them to 
be governed by their own laws and cuſ- 
toms. They are black, and in their flat 
nofes, thick lips, and hair, reſemble the 
negroes. It is remarkable, that all the 
women have a callous flap or ſkin which 
hangs over the pudenda, 

HOT LONIA, WATER-VIOLET, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria-mony- 
gynta cla(s of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal, the tube where. 
of is equal in length to the cup, and its 
limb plain, and divided into five ovato- 
oblong, emarginated ſegments : the fruit 
is a globoſe acuminated capſule, placed 
on the cup, and having only one cell, in 
which are contained a great number of 
round ſeeds. 

HOTTS, or HuTTs, are the pounces and 
round balls of leather, ſtuffed, and tied to 
the {purs of fighting cocks, to keep them 
trom hurting one another in ſparing. 

HOUDEN, a market-townin the eaft riding 
of Yorkſhire, fourteen miles fouth-ealt of 
York. 

ROUGH and HovcHiNG, in agriculture, 
See Hoe and HoEING. 

HovucH, in the manege, is that joint of 
the hinder quarter which joins the thigh 
to the leg. 

HOVINGHAM, #2 market-town of the 
eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, ſeventeen miles 
north-eaſt of York. 

HOULSWORTHY, a market- town of 
Devonſhire, thirty-eight miles north-welt 
of Exeter, 

HOUND, a hunting dog, of which there 
are ſeveral ſorts, as the grey-hound, 
gaze-hound, &c. 
The grey-hound is valued for his ſwiſt- 
neſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity in purſuing 
the game. Thoſe of the bett fort have 

a long body, a ſharp head, ſparkling 
eyes, a long month, and ſharp teeth; 
little ears with thin griſtles , a ſtraight, 
broad, and ſtrong breaſt 3 his legs long, 
and his belly fmall ; with broad ſhoul- 


ders, 
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ders, round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but 
not fat, and a long tail. 
The beſt time to try and train grey- 
bounds to the game, is at twelve-months 
old; they ſhould be kept in a flip while 
abroad, till they can ſee their. courſe, and 
a young dog ſhould not be run till the 
me has been a conſiderable time on 
foot, leſt being over greedy of the prey, 
he train his limbs. The huntſman is to 
lead them on his left hand, if he be on 
foot, and on the right if on horſeback, 
For the method of entring greyhounds, 
ſee the article ENTRANCE of hounds. 
The greyhound ought to be courſed three 


times a week, and rewarded with blood, 


which will encourage him to proſecute his 
game; but forget not to give the hare all 
the juſt advantage, that the grey-hound 
may ſhew his utmoſt ſtrength and ſkill 
before he reap the benefit of his labour. 
If he kill, take, the hare from him, and 
cleaning his chops from the hare's wool, 
gire him the liver and lights : then taking 
fim up in your leaſh, lead him home, 
waſh his feet with butter and beer, put 
him into his kennel, and half an hour 
aſter, feed him. Upon the courſing days 
give him a toaſt and butter, or oil, in the 
morning, and nothing elſe, and then 
kennel him till he go to the courſe. 

In the breeding of grey-hounds it ſhould 
he obſerved, that the beſt dog upon an 
indifferent bitch will not get ſo good a 
whelp as an indifferent dog upon the beſt 
bitch : that the dogs and bitches ought as 
near as poſſible to be of an equal age, 
and not to exceed four years old; how- 
ever, excellent whelps are frequently pro- 
duced by breeding with a young dog and 
an old bitch. 

The general food of a grey-hound ought 
to be chippings, cruſts of bread, foft 
bones and griſtles; the chippings ſhould 
be ſcalded in beef, mutton, — or ve- 
niſon broth, and when it is pretty cool, 
made to float in good milk, and if this 
be given him morning and evening, it 
will keep him in a good ſtate of body. 
But if he be poor, ſickly and weak, take 
a ſheep's head with the wool, break it 
to pieces, and boil it till it is very tender, 
and thickening the broth with oatmeal, 
feed your dog with the meat and broth 
morning and evening. If you delign 
your grey-hound for a wager, give him 
the following diet-bread. Take half a 
peck of wheat-flour, and the ſame quan- 
tity of oatmeal, and having ſcattered in 
it an indifferent quantity of liquorice aud 
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anniſeeds, knead .it up with the whites 
of eggs, and bake it in ſmall loaves, 
then ſoak it in beef or other broths, and 
having walked and aired him, half an 
hour after ſun-riſe, and half an hour 


after ſun-ſet, give him ſome of it to 
eat. 


Blaad-Houxp, is a dog remarkable for the 


keennels of his ſcent: he differs from the 
ſcotch ſluck- hound, only in the large- 


" neſs of his ſize, and in his not bein 


always of the ſame colour; for theſe 
hounds are ſometimes red, ſanded, black, 
white, ſpotted, and of all the colours of 
the other hounds. Thoſe who have a 
{quare and flat noſe always pointed to the 
earth, are generally thought to have the 
belt ſcent ; they ſhould likewiſe have a 
ſmall head, briſk eyes, long ears hang- 
ing down, his legs of an equal length, 
his breaſt not deeper than his belly, and 
his tail nimble, 
The blood-hound ſeldom barks, except in 
the chace; and on being ſet on by the 
voice of the huntſman, ſeeks about for the 
ame, and not only keeps to it while 
it is living, but if it be by any accident 
killed or wounded, will find it out by 
the ſcent of the blood ſprinkled on the 
ground, 1 
See GazE-Hound, 
„an aliquot 
part of a natural day, uſually a 24th, 
ſometimes a 12th; 
But the word hour has not always been 
of the ſame ſignification; for in antient 
times an hour did indefinitely expreſs a 
ſhort ſpace of time. It is thought too 
that antiently the four ſeaſons of the year, 
wherein the ſun finiſheth its annual 
courſe, had the name of hours, becauſe 
Horus inſtituted a certain year, conſiſting 
of three months, and for this reaſon the 
antients called ſpring, ſummer, autumn, 
and winter, hours, and the year itſelf 
horus : of which ſome footſteps appear 
in this, that the Greeks called their an- 
nals Hori ; and the writers of them, bo- 


rograpbi. However it be, the diviſion 
of the day into hours is very antient, 
thoꝰ the moſt antient hour is that of the 


twelfth part of the day. | 
An hour, with us, is a meaſure or quan- 
tity of time, equal to a 24th-part of the 
natural day, or nychthemeron ; or it is 
the duration of the 24th part of the 
earth's diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees 
of the equator anſwer to an hour; tho* 
not preciſely, yet near enough for com- 
mon ule, 
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The hour is divided into ſixty minutes; 
the minute into ſixty ſeconds; the ſecond 
into ſixty thirds, Sc. 

To find the hour of the day, the latitude 
of the place, the ſun's declination, and 
his altitude muſt be given. Thus, Sup- 
Poſe the latitude is 519 327, the ſun's de- 


clination 18“ north, and his altitude 


40, to find the hour of the day. 
The geometrical ſolution of this problem 
is performed by projecting ſtereographi- 
cally on the plane ot the meridian the 
oblique angled ſpherical triangle which is 
made by the compliment ot the latitude ; 
the compliment of the ſun's altitude, and 
the ſun's diſtance from the elevated pole. 
Thus, with the chord of 60? (plate 
CXXXIV. fig. 1.) draw the primitive 
circle ZONH ; quarter it; alſo draw the 
axis PC thro' the poles, and the equi- 
noctial ZE CQ, likewite the parallel of 
declination D 4 equal 189; then draw 
parallel to the horizon HO, the alma- 
canter or parallel of the fun's altitude 
= 40% to cut the parallel of. the fun's 
declination in © the place of the ſun at 
that time, Then through @ draw two 
great circles, one We Z and N the 
les of the harizen, and the other thro” 
Þ and P the poles of the equinoctial, as 

Z(C) N, ws 

oblique angled ſpherical triangle PZ © 
”. wor Hm. SCA. 
$4 0 dide £ ! 
120 Co. alt. 309 00 
Sum is, 160287 
Half is, '$6? 14 
Co. alt. co oO 
Remainder 30% 14 


— —— 


This ſubſtradded from 180 og leaves 
7 20 equal to 3 hours 9“ nearly, the 
ame as betore. | 


By the ſame operation you may find the 
_lun's azimuth PZ O, if inſtead of the 


complement of the ſun's altitude you ſub- 


ſtirakt the ſun's diſtance from the pole, 
noting. the half ſum and remainder as 


before. And the rule will and thus: 
To the complement arithmetical of the 
fines of the complement of the latitude, 
and complement of the ſun's altitude, 
add the fines of the aforeſaid half ſum 
and remainder : then the fine of half the 
total of theſe four, doubled, and taken 


trom 180 degrees, gives the ſun's azimuth 


** 
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and the angle ZP © meaſured on the 
line of half tangents gives the hour of 
the day from twelve, VIZ. 47? 2c“ equal 
to 3 hours 9 minutes nearly, or to 31 
minutes after eight in the morning, or 
£2 minutes before four in the afternoon, 
But by ſpherical trigonometry, havin 

three ſides given; that is ZP 38-8 the 
complement of the latitude, Z © 50? og 
the complement of the ſun's altitnde, and 
PQ 72? oo the ſun's diftance from the 
elevated pole (which 1s the declination 
added to 90, when the latitude and de- 
clination are of a contrary name; but 
if of one name, it is the complement of 
the declination) : and the angle ZP 5 
the hour of the day is found by caſe 11. 
of ſpherical trigonometry, as follows. 

Firſt add the compliment of the latitude, 
compliment of the ſun's altitude, and the 
ſun's diſtance from the elevated pole, into 
one ſum. Secondly, From half that (um 
ſubſtract the compliment of the ſun's at. 


titude, noting the half fum, and the :e- 


-mainder. Then the complement arith- 
-metical of the fines of the compliment of 
the latitude, and the ſun's diſtance from 
the pole, and the fines of the ſaid halt 


ſum and remainder, added together ; the 
ſme of halt this ſum, doubled, and (uy. 


ſtracted from 180 degrees, gives the hour 


from noon. 


8. CO. ar. — 0. 206168 
8. co. ar. 0. 021794 


half ſum ſides, 80? 14“ 8.— 9.99306 


remainder 30? 14 8.— 9.702019 
ſum of the 4+—19.92364 1 


fine half ſum 7 — 9.961825 
60 20 WF. 


669 207 


Which doubled gives 1 3240 


from the north, in north latitude; and 
trom the ſouth, in ſouth Jatitude. 


If the hour of the night is required, the 


height of ſome-ſtar muſt be taken. And 


it is found by adding to, or ſubſtracting 
. the right aſcenſion of chat tar from that 
of the fun, 

There are divers kinds of hours, uſed by 
chronologers, aſtronomers, dialiſts, &c. 
Sometimes hours are divided into equal 
and unequal. Equal hours are the 
, 24th part of a day and night preciſely, 
that is, the time wherein fifteen degrees 
of the equator mount above the horizon. 


Thele are alſo called equinoctial 1 2 


becauſe they are meaſured on the Equi- 


noctial; 
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0 
noctial; and aſtronomical, becauſe uſed 
by aftronomers. They are alſo different - 
ly denominated, according to the manner 
of accounting them in different countries, 
Aſtronomical hours are equal hours, 
reckoned from noon, or mid-day, in a 


continued ſeries of twenty-four. Baby- 
Joniſh hours are equal hours reckoned in 
the ſame manner from ſun-riſe. The 
Italian hours, are alſo equal hours reckon- 
ed in the ſame manner too, from ſun ſet- 
ting. European hours arealſoequal hours, 
reckoned from midnight ; twelve from 
thence to noon, and twelve more from 
noon to midnight. Jewiſh, or planetary, 
or antient hours, are the tweltth part of 
the artificial day and night, each being 
divided into twelve equal parts. Hence, 
as it is only in the time of the equinoxes 
that the artificial day is equal to the 
night, it is then only that the hours of 
the day are equal to thoſe of the night : 
At other times they will be always either 
increaſing or decreaſing. And they will 
be the more ar leſs unequal according tò 
the obliquity of the ſphere. 

HOUSE, domus, a habitation, or place 
built with conveniencies for dwelling in : 
thus, we ſay a town-houle, country- 
houſe, Sc. 

A country-houſe is the villa of the an- 
tient Romans, the quinta of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguele, the cloſerie and 
caſſine of the French, and the vigna of 
the Italians, 

It ought always to have wood and water 
near it; theſe being the principal beau- 
ties of a rural ſeat, The trees make a 
far better defence than hills, as they 
yield a cooling, and healthy air, ſhade 
during the heat of ſummer, and very 
much break the ſeverities of the winter- 
ſeaſon. 

It ſhould not be ſituated too low, on ac- 
count of the moiſture of the air; and, 
on the other hand, thoſe built on places 
expoled to the winds are expenſive to keep 
in repair, In houſes not above two 
ſtories high, and upon a good foundation, 
the len th of two bricks, or eighteen 
* the heading courſe will be 
ſufficient for the ground-work of any 
common ſtructure; and fix or ſeven 
courſes above the earth, toa water-table, 
where the thickneſs of the walls are 
abated, or taken in, on either fide the 
thickneſs of a brick, viz. two inches 
and a quarter. But for large and high 
houſes of three, tour, or five ſtories, 
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with garrets, their walls ought to be 
three heading courſes of bricks, or twenty- 
eight inches at leaſt, from the foundation 
to the firſt water-table ; and at every 
ſtory a water-table, or taking in, on the 
inſide, for the ſummers, girders, and 
joiſts to reſt upon, laid into the middle, 
or one quarter of the wall at leaſt, for 
the better bond. But as for the par- 
tition wall, a brick and half will be ſufſi- 
ciently thick; and for the upper ſtories, 
a brick length, or nine inch brick wall 
will ſuffice. 

As to the regulations concerning the 
houſes in * cou we have taken notice 
of them under the article Bu1LD1NG. 


Town-Housr, a public hall, where the 


magiſtrates of a town, or borough, hold 


their meetings for the due adminiſtration 
of their polity. 


Mort-Housk, a place built at the charge 


of a county, town, or pariſh, where in- 
digent, vagrant, and idle people, as alſo 
ſtrumpets, gameſters, and other rogues, 
are ſet to work, and furniſhed with cloth- 
ing, diet, Sc. Such are the London 
work-houſe, Bridewell, and that of the 
5 of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. 

he juſtices, at their ſeſſions, are required 
to appoint governors, or maſters ot ſuch 
houles, whole office is to ſet the perſons 
committed to their charge to work, and 
to give them moderate correction by 
whipping, &c. if refractory; and to 
render a true account every quarter 
ſeſſions, of perſons committed into their 
cuſtodies. 


HovusE-BOTE, in law, an allowance of 


timber out of the lord's woods, for the 
repairs of an houſe ; this is otherwiſe 
called eſtovers. 


HovsE is alſo uſed for a noble family, or 


race of illuſtrious perſons, deſcended from 
the ſame ſtock, 


HovsE, in aſtrotegy, denotes the twelfth 


art of the heavens. 

he diviſion of the heavens into houſes, 
is founded upon the pretended influence 
of the ſtars, when meeting in them, on 
all ſublunary bodies. Theſe influences 
are ſuppoſed to be good or bad, and to 
each of theſe houſes particular virtues are 
aſſigned, on which aſtrologers prepare 
and form a judgment of their horoſcopes, 
The horizon and meridian are twe 
circles of the celeſtial houſes, which di- 
vide the heavens into four equal parts, 
each containing three houſes ; fix of 
which are above the horizon, and fix 


below 
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below it : and fix of theſe are called 
eaſtern, and ſix weſtern houſes. 
A. ſcheme or figure of the heavens is 
compoſed of twelve triangles, alſo called 
houles, in which is marked the ſtars, 
Ggns and planets fo included in each of 
theſe circles. Every planet has likewiſe 
two particular houſes, in which it is 
tended, that they exert their influence 
in the ſtrongeſt manner; but the ſun and 
moon have each of them only one, the 
houſe of the former being Leo, and that 
of the latter Cancer. 
The houſes in aſtrology have alſo names 
iven them according to their qualities ; 
dhe firſt is the houſe of life ; this is the 
aſcendant, which extends five degrees 
aboye the horizon, and the reſt below it : 
the ſecond is the houſe of riches : the 
third the houſe of brothers : the fourth, 
in the loweſt part of the heavens, is the 
houſe of relations, and the angle of the 
earth: the fifth, the houſe of children: 
the ſixth, the houſe of health : the ſe- 
venth, the houſe of marriage, and the 
angle of the weſt : the eighth, the houſe 
of death: the ninth, the houſe of piety : 
the tenth the houſe of offices: the eleventh, 
the houſe of friends : and the twelſth, 
'the houſe of enemies. 

Hovse-BREAKING, or RonRrING, is the 
breaking into and robbing a houſe in 
the day-time, the fame crime being 
termed burglary, when done by night ; 
both are felony, without benefit of clergy. 

Housk of Lords. 

Hovsk — { See PARLIAMENT. 

Green-HOuUsE. See the article GREEN, 

Het-HovsE. See the article Hor. 

HovuSE-PAINTER. See PAINTER. 

HoVUsE-LEEK, ſedum, in botany, See the 
article SEDUM. 

HOUSHOLD, the whole of a family con- 
'fidered collectively, including the miſtreſs, 
children, and ſervants. But the houſe- 
hold of à ſovereign prince includes only 
the officers and domeſtics belonging to 
his palace. 

The principal officers of his majeſty's 
Houſhold are, the lord Reward, lord 
chambexlain of the houſhold, the groom 
of the ſtole, the maſter of the great 
wardrobe, and the maſter of the horie, 

The civil government of the king's houſe 
is under the care of the lord ſteward of 
the king's houſhold, who, as he is the 
chief . all his commands are ob- 
ſerved and obeyed. His authority ex- 
tends over all the other officers and ſer- 


vants, except thole of his majelty's HOUSING, among bricklayers, a — 
ule 


chapel, "chamber, and ſtable, and he i. 
the judge of all crimes committed eith-; 
within the court or the verge. See the 
articles Lord STEWARD and VEROE. 
Under him are the treaſurer of the 
houſhold, the comptroller, cofferer, the 
maſter of the houſhold, the clerks of the 
8 and the officers and ſervants 
longing to the accounting-houſe, the 
marſhalſea, the verge, the king's kitchen, 
the houſhold kitchen, the acatery, bake. 
houſe, pantry, buttery, cellar, paſtry, Sc. 
Next to the lord ſteward is the lord cham. 
berlain of the houſhold, who has under 
him the vice-chamberlain, the treaſurer, 
and comptroller of the chamber ; forty. 
eight gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
twelve of whom wait latter „and two 
of them lie every night in the privy- 
chamber; the gentleman uſher, the 
rooms of the great chamber, the pages of 
the preſence-chamber ; the mace- bearers, 
cup- bearers, carvers, muſicians, &c. See 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Houſhol7. 
The groom of the ſtole has under him 
the eleven other lords of the bed-cham- 
ber, who wait weekly in the bed-cham- 
ber, and by turns lie there a nights on a 
pw ; and alſo the grooms of the 
d chamber, the pages of the bed-cham- 
ber and back ſtairs, c. See Groom of 
the STOLE. 
The maſter or keeper of the great 
wardrobe has under him, a deputy, 
comptroller, clerk of the robes, bruſher, 
&c. and a number of tradeſmen and ar- 
tificers, who are all ſworn ſervants to 
the king, 
The maſter of the horſe has under his 
command the equeries, pages, footmen, 
grooms, coachmen, farriers, ſadlers, and 
all the other officers and tradeſmen em- 
ployed in his majeſty's ſtables. 
Next to the civil liſt of the king's court, 
is the military, conſiſting of the band of 
gentlemen penfioners, the yeomen of the 
guard, and the troops of the houſhold : 
of which, the two firſt guard the king 
above ſtairs. 
When the king dines in public, he is 
waited ypon at table by his majeſty's cup- 
bearers, carvers, and gentlemen ſewers ; 
the muſicians playing all the time. The 
dinner is brought up by the yeomen of 
the guard, and the gentlemen ſewers ſet 
the Jiſhes in order. The carvers cut for 
the king, and the cup-bearers ſerve him 
the drink with one knee on the ground, 
after he has firſt taſted it in the cover. 
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uſed for a tile or brick that is warped, or Hup30N's BAY Company. See the articke 


cat crooked or hollow in burning. 


COMPANY. 


Tiles are apt to be houling or hollow on HUE aN Dex, in law, the purſuit of a 


the ſtruck fide, or that which was upper- 
moſt in the mould, and bricks on the 
contrary fide. 2 

HousSING, or Houz1NG, in the manege, 
is either boot or ſhoe-houling : the former 
is a piece of ſtuff made faſt to the hinder 

art of the ſaddle, and covers the croupe 
of the horſe, either for ornament, or to 
cover the horſe's leanneſs, or to preſerve 
the rider's cloaths from being daubed 
with the ſweat, Sc. of the horſe. 
The houſing, for ſuch as ride with ſhoes, 
is commonly a piece of ſcarlet cloth em- 
browlered with gold fringe, and put 
round the ſaddle ſo as to cover the croupe, 
and deſcend to the lower part of the belly, 
to ſave the gentleman's ſilk ſtockings 
when he mounts in his ſhoes. 

HOUSTONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia clals of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of a fingle petal, 
of a funnel-ſhape, with a patent limb 
divided into four roundiſh ſegments ; the 
fruit is a- roundiſh, didymous, bivalve 
capſule, with two cells, each containing 
a ſingle ſeed, 

HOW, or Hoe, See the article Hoe. 

HOWEKER, or HookER. See HOOKER. 

HOWLE, among ſhip-carpenters, is ſaid 
of a ſhip whole futtocks are ſcarſed and 
bolted into the ground timbers, and the 
plank 1aid on them to the orlop. 

HOY, in naval architecture, a ſmall veſſel, 
fitted only with one maſt. See SHIP. 
HOYE, a town of Weltphalia, capital 
of a county of the ſame name, and fub- 
jet to the elector of Hanover: eaſt long. 

9, north lat. 539 5“ 5 

HOYSE, or Hols x, in the ſea- language. 
See the article HolsE. 

HOZ ING of dige, the ſame with expedi- 
tating. See the article EXPEDITATE. +» 

HUBERT, or St. HUBERT, a town of 
the dutchy of Luxemburg, thirty miles 
louth-eaſt of Namur. 

HUCKSTER; a perſon who ſells pro- 
vihons, or ſmall wares, by retail. 

HUDSON's Bay, a large mediterranean 
ſea of north America, ſituated between 
81 and 63“ of north lat. and of un- 
equal breadth from 130 to 35 leagues, 

HuDs0N's STREIGHTS, giving entrance 
into Hudſon's Bay, lie between 65* and 
75? of weſt long. 

HuDsSON's RIVER, riſes near the lake 
Champlain, in Canada, and-fal's into 
the Atlantic, a little below the city of 
New-York, a | 


perſon who has committed telony on the 
highway. 
If the party robbed, or any in the com- 
pany of a perſon either robbed or mur- 
dered, go to the conitable of the next 
town, and require him to raiſe hue and 
cry, and to purſue the offender, d elcrib- 
ing him, and giving an account as near 
as he can, of the courle he ſteered ; the 
conſtable is immediately to call upon the 
pariſh tor aid in ſeeking after the felon, 
and if he cannot be found within the 
bounds of that pariſh, then he is to 
give the next conſtable warning, and he 
the next, till the offender be apprehended, 
or at leaſt purſued to the ſea-ſide. If 
perſons are not ready at the ſummons of 
the ſheriff, and cry of the county to en- 
gage in the purſuit, they may be fined x 
and in caſe the inhabitants of any hun- 
dred, after hue and cry is made, neglect 
to purſue the ſame, they ſhall be lable 
to pay one half of the damages recover- 
able againſt the hundred in which the 
robbery was committed. 
In making the hue and cry, diligent 
ſearch is to be made in all ſuſpected 
places, and not only pariſh officers, but 
all private perſons that purſue the hue 
and cry may arreſt the bodies of ſuch 
perſons, as in their purſuit they ſhall 
tind any ways ſuſpicious, and carry 
them betore a juſtice of the peace of the 
county where taken, and 4n that caſe, 
the arreſting a perſon, tho” he ſhould not 
be guilty, is lawful. 13 Edw. I. If the 
offender is not taken within forty days 
after the robbery is committed, the party 
robbed may make oath before a juſtice 
of the peace of the county where the 
robbery was committed, of the time and 
lace of the robbery, and of what money 
e was robbed, and that ke did not know 
any of the robbers ; and afterwards, 
within twenty days ſuch perſon may 
bring his action againſt the hundred, 
which muſt be ſued out within a year 
afier the robbery. 27 Eliz. By a late 
ſtatute, notice of the robbery is to be 
inſerted in the Gazette, delcribing 'the 
robber aud robbery, &c. and proceſs 
againſt the hundred, is not to be 1erved 
on any inhabitant, except the high con- 
ſtab e, who is to appear thereto, and to 
detend the action, Sc. $ Geo. II. c. 16. 
HUEGLY, a large town in the Eaſt Indies, 
lituatid on an iſland in the moſt weſterly 
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branch of the river Ganges, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal : eaſt long. 87“ north 
lat. 23*. 

HUER, or Convpes, in the herring fiſh- 
ery. See CONDER and FISHERY. 

HUETTE, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of New Caſtile, ſixty- ſeven miles 
eaſt of Madrid: welt long. 2 45 north 
lat. 40* 35. 

HUGONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five large, 
roundiſh, and patent petals: the fruit is 
a globoſe berry, containing only one 
hard and ſtriated ſeed. 

The hugonia, a ſhrub of eight or ten 
feet high, is a native of the Eaſt-Indies. 
HUGUENOTS, a name given by way of 
contempt to the Calvinitts of France. 
The name had its riſe in the year 1660; 
but authors are not agreed as to its origin. 
The moſt plauſible opinion, however, is 
that of Paſquier, who obſerves, that at 
Tours, the place where they were firſt 
thus denominated, the people had a no- 
tion, that an apparition or hobgoblin, 
called king Hugon, ſtrolled about the 
ſtreets in the night-time 3 from whence 
as thoſe of the reformed religion met 
chiefly in the night to pray, Sc. they 
called them huguenots, that is, the dil- 

ciples of king Hugon. 

HUISSIER, a ſerjeant, uſher, or beadle. 
See SERJEANT, USHER, Se. 

HULKS, large veſſels uſed in ſetting the 
maſts of ſhips. See Sui. 

HULL, in the fea language, is the main 
body of a ſhip, without either maſts, 
yards, fails, or rigging. Thus to ſtrike 
a hull in a ſtorm is to take in her ſails, 
and to laſh the helm on the lee-fide of 
the ſhip; and to hull, or lie a hull, is ſaid 
of a ſhip whoſe fails are thus taken in, 
and helm laſhed-a-lee. 

HuLL, in geography, a ſtrong ſea-port 
town in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, 
ſituated on the river Hull, near the mouth 
of the Humber, thirty-two miles ſouth- 
eaſt of York, 

It is a place of good trade, and has a 
yard for building men of war and other 
veſſels. 

HULLOCK of a ſail, is a ſmall part of 
a ſail, let looſe in a great ſtorm ; it is 
chiefly uſed in the mizen to keep the 
ſhip's head to the ſea, when all the ret 
of the ſail is made up, except a little at 
the mizen-yard-arm. 

HULPEN, a town of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Brabant, 
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ſituated nine miles ſouth-eaſt of Bru, , 
eaſt long. 4* 22/, north lat. 502. 

HULST, the capital of the county of 
Woes, in dutch Flanders, ſituated filteen 
miles north-eaſt of Ghent: eaſt long. ze 
50, north lat. g1* 20, 

HUMAN, in general, is an appellation 
given to whatever relates to mankind ; 
thus we ſay, the human foul, human 
body, human laws, Sc. See the article; 
SOUL, Bop, Ce. 

In order to form a juſt idea of the hy. 
man _ ſays Dr. Mead, it ought to 
be conſidered as an hydraulic machine 
contrived with the moſt exquilite art, in 
whi h there are numberleſs tubes, pro. 
perly adjuſted and diſpoſed, for the con. 
veyance of fluids of different kinds, a; 
the blood, animal ſpirits, lymph, Sc. 
See the articles BLOOD, SPIRITS, Cc 
The ſolids likewiſe make a very neceſſaq 
part of the human body; ſome, as the 
bones, ſerving as ſupports and levers to 
regulate its motions ; others, as the in- 
teſtines and blood-veſſels, ſerving to pre- 
pare and convey nouriſhment to its va- 
rious parts ; and, finally, others, as the 
mulcles, acting under the direction of 
the mind like to many ropes and pullies, 
See the articles Bone, INTEsST1xEs, 
VEIN, ARTERY, MuSCLE, Se. 
As therefore health conſiſts in regular 
motions of the fluids, together with a 
proper ſtate of the ſolids, it is next to a 
miracle that ſo complicated a machine 
ſhould hold out to extreme old age : for 
a body, ſuch as ours, cannot poſſibly 
retain life for ever ; which is not difficult 
to account for, becauſe the membranous 
fibres of the blood-veſſels, which were 
made elaſtic in order to drive their in- 
cluded juices forward, become gradually 
harder, and at length rigid; whence 
they are rendered incapable of executing 
their offices, and the ſecretions of the 
ſeveral parts are diminiſhed by degrees: 
and that this is the caſe, appears from 
diſſections of the bodies of very old 
eople ; the inſides of their arteries be- 
ing ſometimes found offifed here and 
there, whereby they had almoſt entirely 
loſt their ſpringineis ; and the orifices ot 
the natural ducts, are often oblerve to 
be quite cartilaginous, | 

HUMANITY, the peculiar nature of man, 
whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from all other 
beings. See the article Max. 


HUMANITIES, in the plural, ſignify gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry, known by 
the name of litera buraniores ; tor teach- 
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ing of which, there are profeſſors in the 
univerfities of Scotland, called humans, 
See GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, Sc. 

HUMBER, a river formed by the Trent, 
the Oule, and ſeveral other ſtreams united. 
It divid:s Yorkſhire from Lincolnthire, 
and falls into the German Sea at Hol- 
derneſs. : 

HUMBLE-BEE, the engliſh name of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of apis, diſtinguiſhed by 
their colours, black, tawney, reddiſh, Cc. 
See the article Avis, 

HUMEC CATION, in pharmacy, the 
moiſtening, or preparing medicines by 
ſeeping them in water; either o o ten 
and w their ſolid parts, or to prevent 
the evaporation of their more tubtile 
contents. 

HUMERUS, in anato ny, the upper part 

of the arm, between the fſcapula and 
elbow. 
The os humeri or hrachii, as it is called, 
is articvlated at one end with the icapula, 
and at the other to the ulna and radius, 
See the articles ARM, BRAcutuu, Cc. 
As to the motion of the os humeri, it is 
evidently the molt fret and extentive of 
that ot any bone in the human body ; 
being furmſhed with ſeveral tlexor and 
extenſor muſcles. Sce FLexXO0R and 
EXTENSOR. | 

luxation of the HuMeERUs. This bone, 
from the length and laxity of its liga- 
ments, the largeneſs of its motion, and 
the ſhallowneſs of the cavity in the. ſcapula 
into which it is articulated, is very tub- 
jet to be luxated. 

As foon as this is diſcovered to be the 
caſe, the patient ſhould be ſe ted on the 
floor, or on a low ſtool, while two afſilt- 


ants ſtretch his arm; which being futh-- 


ciently extended, the ſurgeon ought to 
elevate the head of the humerus by means 
of a napkin, hung about his neck, and 
put under the arm-pit ; and at the ſame 
time move it back war and torward, as 
he ſhall ſee occaſion, till it is happily re- 
——__ into its place. See plate CX XXIV. 
6. F 
n, it often happens, that this 
force 13 incapable of extending the arm 
ſufficiently z fo that it becomes neceſſary 
to have recourte to machines, as the 
ambe of Hippocrates ; which conhits of 
a pillar or fulcrum A A (pl. CXXXV. 
fig. z. no 1.) and the moveahle lever B C, 
which is bound to the arm in the manner 
repreſented in the figure by the ligatures 
EEE. When this is done, the end of 
the lever B is carefully and gradually 
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preſſed downward, by which means the 


other end C is moved upward ; and thus 
the luxated arm is both extended, and 
replaced at the ſame time. 

This inſtrument having received many 
improvement: ſince the days of Hippo- 
crates, we ſhall here give the deſcription 
of a portable one, invented by Mr. Freke. 
It conſiſts of two boxes, A, A,, (plate 
CXXXV. fig. 3. n 2.) joined together 
by a hinge, F, in the middle; wherein 
are contained, when folded t« gether, 
every thing neceſlary ior reducing a diſ- 
located ſhoulder. 

The length of this inſtrument, when ſhut 
up, 1s one foot eight inches, its breadth 
nine inches, and its thicknel- three inches 
and a quarter. When it is opened, it is 
kept lo ly two hooks fixed on the back- 
ſide & it; and, when one end of it 
lands on the ground, the other ſtands 
high enough to become a fulerum, or 
ſupport os the lever B B, which is fixed 
on a roller 6, by a large weod-ſcrew, 
which turning ſideways,” as well as with 
the roller, it obtains a circumrotatory 
motion, 1o that it will erve to reduce a 
lIuxation, either backward, forward, or 
do-mward. The oller on which the 
lever is hxed, is juſt the diameter of the 
depth of one of the boxes, into which 
are driven two iron pins, the ends of 
which are received by the two ſides of 
the box, which are an inch thick, The 
lever is two feet” tour inches long, and 
is cut off and joined again by two hinges 
C, to foid up ſo as to be contained in 
the boxes. On the backſide of it is a 
hook, to keep it ſtraight. One other 
end of it is to hang over the roller about 
an inch and a halt, which is to be exca- 
vated and covered with buff leather; for 
the more ealy reception of the head of 
the os humeri. Two iron cheeks D are 


ceive thro' them an iron roller, which 
has two holes thro” it, to receive two 
cords coming from a brace E, fixed on 
the lower head of the os humeri; for 
if it be applied on the muſcular part of 
the arm, it never fails ſlipping dawn to 
the joint, before you can extend the 
limb. The iron roller has a ſquare end, 
on which is fixed a wheel G, within the 
cheek notched round, Which works as 3 
ratchet, on a ſpring-ketch underneath 
the lever, by which it is ſtopped, as you 
wind 1t with a winch; and may at 
pleaſure be let looſe. as there ſhall be oc- 
caſion for it, by diſchargitg the _ 
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The brace E, compared with common 
bandages, is of more conſequence than 
can eaſily be imagined by unexperienced 
erſons. It conſiſts of a large piece of 
f leather, big enough to embrace the 
arm, ſewed on two pieces of ſtrong iron 
curved plates, riveted together, one of 
them having an eye at each end to faſten 
two cords in ; the other is bent at the 
ends into two hooks, which are to receive 
the cords, after they have croſſed over 
the arm above. 
In order to keep the patient ſteady in his 
chair from coming forward, or letting 
the ſcapula riſe up on depreſſing the lever, 
after the limb is extended by the winch, 
there muſt be fixed over the ſhoulder a 
girth, H, H, with two hooks at the ends 
of it, long enough to reach to the ground 
on the other ſide, where it muſt be hooked 
into a ring I, ſcrewed into the floor for 
that purpoſe. 
We ought not to omit obſerving here, 
that there are ſeveral other contrivances 
invented both by antient and modern 
furgeons for reducing a luxation of the 
humerus; ſome of which the reader will 
find deſcribed in Heiſter's Surgery, P. I. 
. . . 
„ that quality in bodies 
whereby _y are capable ot wetting other 
bodies, This differs very much from 
fluidity, and ſeems to be merely a rela- 
tive thing, depending upon the con- 
ruity of the component particles of the 
— to the pores of ſuch particular 
dodies, as it is capable of adhering to, 
etrating a little into, or wetting. 
trus, for inſtance, quickfilver is not a 
moiſt thing with regard to our hands or 
clothes, but may be called ſo in re{crence 
to gold, tin, or lead, to whole {urfaces 
it will perfectly adhere, and render them 
ſoft and moiſt. Even water itſelt, which 
almoſt wets eyery thing, and is the great 
ſtandard of moiſture and humidity, is 
not capable of wetting every thing, for 
it ſtands or runs caſily oft in globular 
drops from the leaves of cabbages, and 
many other plants, and will not wet the 
feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other 
water - fois. Add that the texture alone 


may cauſe the fluid to be humid, as is 


plain in that neither quickſilver, lead, or 
bilmuth alone, will ſick upon glaſs; yet 
being mixed together, they will form a 
maſs that will do fo, as appears from 
ſuch a compeſition being frequently uſed 
in ſoliating looking-glalles, 
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HUMIDUM &kaD1CcALE, or radical my. 
ure, among phyſicians, ſeems to amount 
to no more than the pureſt and moſt de. 
licate part of the nutritious matter in x 
condition to be aſſimilated, 

By too much heat, as in fevers, heQicg, 
Sc. this humidity is too haſtily exhauſted 
and ſpent, | 

HUMILIS muscCvuLvs, one of the de. 
preflor- muſcles of the eye. Sec EYE. 

HUMMING-BIRD, trochilus, in oi. 

thology, a genus of birds, of the order 
of the paſſeres, remarkable for being the 
imalleſt of all known birds. Their beak 
is of a ſubulated figure, but fine as 1 
thread : it is longer than the head, and 
not perfectly ſtraight : add to this, that 
they have a fine tube or pipe, which the 
can extend beyond the point of the beak, 
Of this lingular genus, there are ſeveral 
elegant ſpecies. 1. The leaſt ſpecies of 
all the humming birds is figured (plate 
CXXXVI. fig. 1.) of its natural bignel 
and ſhape : the upper part of its body is 
of a dirty brown, and the under pact of 
a dirty white. 2. The little brown one, 
variegated with dark ſpots, is likewiſe 
og (ibid. fig. 2.) as big as life. 1, 
The creſted humming-bird, repreſented 
(ibid. fig. 3.) as big as the life, is a very 
elegant ſpecies: the top of the head, 
from the bill to the hinder part which 
ends in a creſt, is firſt green, and, to- 
wards the hinder part, dark blue ; both 
of a fine luſtre: the upper part of its body 
is a dark green, intermixed with gold- 
colour : the quill-feathers are of a purple- 
colour, and the tail is of a bluiſh black, 
4. The long-tailed, black-cap humming- 
bird, likewile engraved (ibid. fig. 4.) 
of its naturak bignels, has an extremely 
long tail made up of only two feathers ; 
which being of a very looſe texture, are 
ealily ruffled with the leaſt breath of air: 
this is one of the largeſt ſpecies, 
There are a great many other ſpecies of 
humming-birds, a deſcription and figures 
of which may be ſeen in Edwards's 
Hiſtory of Birds. 

HUMORISTS, gli-4umorifli, a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome, ful 
eſtabliſhed by Paul Mancini. 
vice of this academy is a cloud ; which 
being railed on vapours from the fait 
water of the ſea, returns again freſh, with 
this hemiſtich from Lucretius, Redx 

_ agmine dulci. 

HUMOROSI, the name of another aca- 


demy at Cortona in Italy, which mutt 
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not be confounded with that of the 
humoriſts. 

HUMOUR, humor, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes much the ſame with liquid or 
fluid. See the article FLU1D. 

The antients ſeem to have called the nu- 
tritious juices the radical humour; and 
to have conſtituted as a caule of diſeaſes, 
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at firſt made by the king to partieulat 
perions ; but they are not now held b 

grant or preſcription ; their juriſdiction 
being devolved to the county- court; a 
few of them only excepted, that have 
been by privilege annexed-to the crown, 
or granted to ſome great ſuhjecis, and 
till remain in the nature of a franchiſe, ” 


- a diſproportion betwixt the innate heat HUNGARICUS moRrRevus, a dileaſe ſo 


and radical moiſture or humour. They 
alſo made four humours in the blood. 
See the article BLOOD. 
HuMouRs of the ce, are the cryſtalline, 
vitreous, and aqueous; for a deſcription 
of which, ſee the articles Exe, CRys- 
TALLINE, Sc. 
HUMOUR is alſo uſed for the peculiar 
temper of a perſon, ariſing from the con- 
ſtitution and prevalence of this or that 
humour. See the articles CONSTITU- 
TION and TEMPERAMENT. 
We trequently impute to an unlucky or 
croſs accident, ſays the Abbé du Bos, 
thoſe chagrines whoſe origin is entirely 
in the intemperature of our humours, or 
in ſome diſpoſition of the air, which op- 
preſſes our machine. 
HuMouR, in dramatic poetry, is eſteemed 
a ſubordinate ſpecies of what is more 
uſually called manners. See MANN ERS. 
Every paſſion wears two different faces; 
one ſerious and ſolemn, fit only for tra- 
edy ; and the other merry and ridicu- 
ous, called humour, and proper for 
comedy. The engliſh poets have excelled 
thoſe of all other nations in this particu- 
lar: and, indeed, ours is the only lan- 
guage that has a name for it. 
To be always witty only becomes a few 
characters; fo that it is neceſſary to call 
in the aſſiſtance of humour, to prevent 
the other dramatic perſons from going 
into the common ſtyle and manner: 
hence humour may be looked on as the 
true ſpirit and wit of comedy, See Wir. 
HUMULUS, the nor, in botany, See the 
article Hop, 
HUMUS, in natural hiſtory, the name by 
which Linnæus calls earth. See EARTH. 
HUNDRED, bundredum, or centuria, a 
part or diviſion of a county, which was 
antiently ſo called from its containing an 
hundred families, or from its furniſhing 
an hundred able men for the king's wars. 
After king Alfred's dividing this king- 
dom into counties, and giving the go- 
vernment of each county to a ſheriff, 
theſe counties were divided into hundreds, 
of which the conſtable was the chiet 


officer. The grants of hundreds were 


called from its being firſt obſerved in the 
imperial army, in 1556. 

It is thought to have been a compound 
tever, partaking of the nature hoth of 
the bilious and hoſpital fevers. - See B- 
L10us and HosPITAL-FEveR. | 


HUNGARY, a kingdom bounded by the 


Carpathian mountains, which divide it 
from Poland, on the north; by Tranſil- 
vania and Walachia on the ealt ; by the 
river Drave, which ſeparates it from 
Sclavonia, on the ſouth ; and by Auſtria 
and Moravia on the weſt, It is, one 
continued plain of 300 miles long, and 
is ſituated between 16? and 23 of eaſt 
lon. and between 439 and 49 of north 
lat. It is now ſubject to the empre's 
queen, | 


HUuNGARY-WATER, a diſtilled water, ſo 


denominated from a queen of Hungary, 
tor whole uſe it was firſt prepared. 
Quincy gives the following directions for 
making it, Take of freſh gathered 
flowers of roſemary, two pounds; recti- 
fied ſpirits of wine, two quarts ; put 
them together, and*diſtil them immedi- 
ately in balneo. 

Or, Take of freſh tops of roſemary, one 
pound and a half; proof ſpirits one 
gallon ; and diſtil in balneo till five pints 
are obtained. 


HUNGER, an uneaſy ſenſation, which, 


creates an appetite or deſire of food. See 
the article Foo. 

Hunger is by ſome attributed to a ſharp 
acrimonious humour, which, vellicates 
the coats of the ſtomach ; others, who 
deny the exiſtence of any fuch liquor, 
attribute it to the attrition or rubbing 
of the coats of the ſtomach; and others, 
again, account for it from the acidity of 
the blood. 


HUNGERFORD, a market- town of Beik+ 


ſhire, ſituated on the river Kennet, twenty = 
four miles welt of Reading. 


HUNGRY EVIL, among farriers, an ex- 


ceſſive deſire in horſes to cat, which 


lometimes proceeds from catching cold, 
or from travelling long in frost and 
ſnow, or thro" barren places. 

For the cute, give him great ſlices of 
bread, 
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bread, toaſted and ſteeped in fack, to com- 
fort his ſtomach; or give him heat - flour 
in wine or milk, a quart at a time. 
But there is nothing better than to feed 
him moderately ſeveral times a day with 
good bean-bread well baked, or with 
oats well dried and ſifted. 

HUNNINGHEN, a town of Germany, in 
the langraviate of Alſace, ſituated on the 
Rhine, three miles north of Basil: eaſt 
long. 7 3%, north lat. 47% 4370. 

HUNNOBY, a market town in the eaſt 
riding ot Yorkſhite, ſituated thirty four 

miles north eat of Vork. 

HUNTER, a name given to a hunting- 
horſe. See the article HoRsE. 

HUN | ING. the exerciſe or diverſion of 
purſuing four- footed beaſts of game. See 
the article GAmE. 

Four · footed beaſts are hunted in the fields, 
woods, and thickets, and that both with 

uns and grey-hounds. 

Birds, on the contrary, are either ſhot in 

the air, cr taken with nets and other de- 

vices, which exerciſe is called fowling ; 
or they are purived and taken by birds of 

prey, which is called hawking. See the 

articles FOWLING and HaWKING. 

The purſuing of four-footed beaſts, as 
badgers, deer, does, roebucks, toxes, 
hares, Sc. properly termed hurting, is 
a noble exerciſe, ſerving not oniy to re- 
create the mind, but to ſtrengthen the 

imbs, whet the ſtomach, and chear vp 
the ſpirits. However, all forts of weather 
are not proper for hunting; high winds 
and rain being great obſtacies to it. In 
the ſpring ſeaſon, this diverhon ſhould 
be taken in the night-time with nets ; in 
the ſummer, the morning is the moſt 
per time for it; and in the winter, it 
ould only be followed from nine in the 
morning till two in the aſternoon. The 
neral rule is, that you place yourſelf 
under the wind, where you vdelgn to 
wait for game. 
Hunting 1s practiſed in a different man- 
ner, and with different apparatus, ac- 
cording to the nature of the beaſts which 
are hunted, a deſcription of whom may 
be ſound under their reſpective articles. 
With regard to the ſeaſons, that for 
hart and — begins a foitnight 
after midſummer, and laſts till holy-rood- 
day ; that for the hind and doe, begins 
on holy-rood-day, and laſts till candle- 
mas; that for ſox- hunting begins at 


chriſtmas, and holds till Iady-day ; 


that for roe-hunting begins at michael- 
mas, and ends at chriſtmas; hare hunt- 


ing commences at michaelmat, and last, 
till the end of February ; and where the 
wolf and boar are hunted, the ſcaſon for 
each begins at chriſtmas, the firſt ending 
at lady-day, and the latter at the py. 
rification, 

When the ſportſmen have provided them. 
ſelves with nets, ſpears, and a hunting. 
horn, to call the dogs together; and like. 
wiſe with inſtruments for digging the 
ground, the following directions will be 
of ule to them in the purſuit of each tort 
of game. 


Baager-HuxTING. In doing this, you 


muſt {eek the earths anc. burrows where 
he lies, and in a clear moonſhine night 
go and ſtop all the hurrows, except one 
or two, and therein place tome lacks, 
ſaſtened with drawing ſtrings, which may 
ſhut him in as ſoon as he ſtraineth the 
bag. Some uſe no more than to ſet 2 
hoop in the mouth of the ſack, and ſo 
put it into the hole; and as ſoon as the 
badger 1s in the /ack and ſtraineth it, the 
ſack ſlippeth off the hoop and follows 
him mto the earth, ſo he lies tumbling 
therein till he is taken. Theſe ſacks or 
bags being thus tet, caſt off the hounds, 
beating about all the woods, coppices, 
hedges and tuſts, round about, for the 
compaſs of a mile or two, and what 
badgers are abroad, being alarmed by 
the hounds, will ſoon betake themſelves 
to their burrows 3; and vubierve that he 
who is placed to watch the ſacks, muſt 
ſtand cloſe and upon a clear wind; other- 
wiſe the badger will diſcover him, ard 
will immediately fly ſome other way into 
his burrow. But if the hounds can en- 
counter him before he can take bis 
ſanctuary, be will then ſtand at a bay 
like a boar, and make good port, grie- 
viouſly birg and clawing the dogs, for 
the manner-of their fighting is lying on 
their backs, uſing beth teeth and nails ; 
and by biowing up their ſhins defend 
themſelves againſt all bites of the dogs, 
and blows of the men upon their noſes 
as aforeſaid. And for the better pre- 
ſervation of your dogs, it is good to put 
broad collars about their necks made oi 
greys (ſkins. 
When the badger perceives the terriers 
to begin to yearn him-in his bur- 
row, he will ſtop the hole betwixt him 
and the teriiers, and if they ftill con- 
tinue baying, he will remove his cauch 
into another chamber, or part of the 
burrow, and ſo from one to another, 
barricading the way before them, as they 
retreat, 
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retreat, until they can go no further, If 
ou intend to dig the badger out of his 
—— you muſt be provided with the 
ame tools as for digging out a fox; and 
Yefides, you ſhou'd have a pail of water 
to refreſh the terriers, when they come 
out of the earth to take breath and cool 
themſelves. It will alſo be neceſſary to 
put collars of bells about the necks of 
your terriers, which making a noile may 
caule the badger to bolt out. The tools 
uſed for digging out of the badger be- 
ing troubleſome to be carried on men's 
backe, may he brought in a cart. In 
digging, you muſt conſider the ſituation 
of the ground, by which you may judge, 
where the chief angles are; for elle, in- 
ſtead of advancing the work, ,you will 
hinder it. In this order you may beſiege 
them in their holds, or caltles, and may 
break their platforms, paiapets, caie- 
mates, and work to them with mines 
and countermines, until you have over- 
come them. 

Having taken a live and luſty badger, 
if you would make ſport, carry him 
home in a ſack, and turn him out in 
your court-yard, or ſome other incloſed 
place, and there let him be hunted and 
worried to death by your hounds. 

There are the following profits and ad- 
vantages Which acrue by killing this 
animal. Their fleſh, blood, and greaſe, 
tho' they are not good food, yet are very 
uſeful for phyſicians and apothecaries 
for oils, ointments, ſalves, and powders 
for (hortne(s of breath, the cough of the 
lungs, for the ſtone, ſprained ſinews, 
colt-aches, &c. and the ſkin being well 
dreſſed, is very warm and good for 
antient people, who are troubled with 
paralytic diſtempers. 


Buck-HUNTING. Here the ſame hounds 


and methods are uſed, as in running the 
ſhag; and, indeed, he that can hunt a hart 
or ſtag well, will not hunt a buck ill. 
In order to facilitate the chace, the game - 
keeper commonly ſelects a fat buck out 
of the herd, which he ſhoots in order to 
maim him, and then he is run down by 
the hounds, 

As to the method of hunting the buck : 
the company generally go out very early 
for the benefit of the morning, ſome- 
times they have a deer ready lodged, if 
not, the coverts are drawn till one is 
row d; or ſometimes in a park a deer is 
pitched upon, and forced from the herd, 
then more hounds are laid on to run the 
chace ; if you come to be at a fault, the 
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ald ſtaunch hounds are only to be retied 


upon till you recaver him again : if he 
be ſank and the hounds thruſt him up, 
it is called an imprime, and the company 
all ſound a recheat 3 when he is run 
down, every one ſtriues to get in to pre- 
vent his being torn by the hounds, 
fallow-deer ſeldom or never landing at 


bay. 

He that firſt gets in, cries hoo-up, to 
give notice that he is down and blows a 
death. When the company are all come 
in they paunch him and reward the 
hounds ; and generally the chief perſon 
of quality amongſt them fakes ſay, that 
is, cuts his belly open, to ſee how fat 
he is. When this is done, eyery one has 
a chop at his neck, and the head being 
cut off is ſnewed to the hounds to en- 
courage them to run only at male deer, 
which they ſee by the horns, and to teach 
them to bite only at the head : then the 
company all ſtanding in a ring, one 
blows a ſingle death, which being done 
all blow a double recheat, and ſo con- 
clude the chace with a general halloo of 
hoo-up, and depart the field to their 
ſeveral homes, or to the place of meet- 
ing; and the huntiman, or ſome other, 
hath the deer caſt croſs the buttocks of 
his horſe, and ſo carries him home. 


Fox- HUNTING makes a very pleafant 


exerciſe, and is either above or below 
ground, 

1. Above ground, To hunt a fox with 
hounds, you muſt draw about groves, 
thickets, and buſhes near villages. When 
you find one, it will be neceſſary to ſ op 
up his earth the night before you deſign 
to hunt, and that about midnight, at 
which time he is gone out to prey : this 
may be done, by laying two white ſticks 
acroſs in his way, which he will imagine 
to be ſome gin or trap laid for him; or 
elſe, they may be ſtopped up with black - 
thorns and earth mixed together. 

At firſt, only caſt off your ſure finders, 
and as the drag mends, add more as you 
dare truſt them. The hound firſt caſt off 
ſhould be old and ſtaunch, and when 
you hear ſuch a hound call on merrily, 
you may caſt off ſome others to him; 
and when they run it on the full cry, caſt 
off the reit ; thus you ſhall complete your 
—— The words of comfort are the 
ame which are uſed in other chaces. The 
hounds ſhould be left to kill the fox them · 
ſelves, and to worry and tear him as 
much as they pleaſe : ſome hounds will 
eat him with eagerneſs, 
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s to bay him; but reward them 
with nothing belonging to the fox, for 


it is not good, neither will the hounds 
in common eat it. 

2. Under ground, If in caſe a fox does 
ſo far eſcape as to earth, countrymen mult 
be got together with ſhovels, ſpades, 


mattocks, pickaxes, &c. to dig him out, 


if they think the earth not too great. 
They make their earths as near as they 


can in ground that 1s hard to dig, as in 
clay, ſtony ground, or amongſt the roots 


of trees; and their earths have common- 
ly but one hole; and that is firaight a 


u come at their 
couch. Sometimes crafty they take 


long way in before 


| * of a badger's old burrow, which 


ath a variety of chambers, holes, and 
angles, | 
Now to facilitate this way of hunting the 
fox: the huntſman muſt be provided 


with one or two terriers to put into 


the earth after him, that is to fix 
him into an angle ; for the earth often 
conſiſts of many angles: the uſe of the 


terrier is to know where he lies, for as 


ſoon as he finds kim he continues baying 


or barking, ſo that which way the noiſe 


is heard that way dig to him, Your 
terriers muſt be garniſhed with hells 
hung in collars, to make the fox bolt the 
ſooner ; betides the collars will be ſome 


ſmall defence to the terriers. 


The inſtruments to dig withal are theſe ; 
a ſharp pointed ſpade, which ſerves to 
begin the trench, where the ground is 
hardeſt, and broader tools will not fo 
well enter; the round hollowed ſpade, 
which is uſeful to dig among roots, 
having very ſharp edges; the broad flat 
ſpade to dig withal, when the trench has 
been pretty well opened, and the ground 
ſofter ; mattocks and pickaxes to dig in 
hard ground, where a ſpade will do hut 
little lervice; the coal-rake to cleanſe the 
hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up; 
clamps, wherewith you may take either 
fox or badger out alive to make ſport 
with afterwards. And it would be very 
convenient to have a pail of water to 
refreſh your terriers with, aſter they are 
come out of the earth to take breath. 

Aſter this manner you may beſiege a 
fox, Sc. in their ſtrongeſt holes and 


. + caſtles, and may break their caſemates, 
-- platforms, parapets, and work. to them 


mines and countermines till you 
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have obtained what you defized. But for 
the managing theſe dogs, ſee Trig; 


Hare-HunTING. As, of all chaces, the 


hare makes the greateſt paſtime; & it 
gives no ſmall pleaſure, to ſee the craſt 
of this ſmall animal for her ſelf. preſer- 
vation. If it be rainy, the hare uſually 
takes to the high- ways; and if ſhe come 
to the ſide of a young grove, or ſpring, ſhe 
ſeldom enters, but ſquats down till the 
hounds have over-ſhot her; and then ſhe 
will return the very way ſhe came, for 
fear of the wet and dew that hangs on 
the boughs. In this caſe, the huntiman 
ought to ſtay an hundred paces before ke 
comes to the wood-fide, by which means 
he will perceive whether ſhe return as 
aforeſaid, which it ſhe do, he muſt 
halloo in his hounds, and call them back, 
and that preſently, that the hounds may 
not think it the counter ſhe came firſt. 
The next thing that is to be obſerved, is 
the place where the hare fits, and upon 
what wind ſhe makes her form, either 
upon the north or ſouth wind ; ſhe will 
not willingly run into the wind, but run 
upon a- ſide, or down the wind; but if 
ſhe form in the water, it is a ſign ſhe is 
foul and meaſled : if you hunt ſuch a 
one, have a ſpecial regard all the day to 
the brook-fides, for there, and near 
plaſhes, the will make all her croſſings, 
doublings, &c. 

Some hares have been ſo crafty, that as 
ſoon as they have heard the found of a 
horn, they would inſtantly ſtart out of 
their form, tho' it was at the diſtance ot 
a quarter of a mile, and go and ſwim in 
ſome pool, and reſt upon ſome ruſh bed 
in the midſt of it; and would not ftir 
from thence till they have heard the hom 
again, and then have ſtarted out again, 
ſwimming to land, and have ſtood vp 
before the hounds four hours, before 
they could kill them, ſwimming aud 
uſing all ſubtilties and croſſings in the 
water. Nay, ſuch is the natural craft 
and ſubtilty of a hare, that ſometimes, 
after ſhe has been hunted three hours, 
ſhe will fart a freſh hare, and ſquat in 
the ſame form. Others having been 
hunted a conſiderable time, will creep 
under the door of a ſheep-coat, and there 
hide themſelves among the ſheep ; or 
when they have been hard hunted, will 
run in among a flock of theep, and will 
by no means be gotten out from among 
them, till the hounds are coupled up and 
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of them (and that ſeems ſomewhat 
ſtrange) will take the ground like a 
coney, and that is called, going to the 
—_ Some hares will go up one {ide 
of the hedge, and come down the other, 
the thickneſs of the hedge being the only 
diſtance between the courſes. A hare 
that has been ſorely hunted, has got 
upon a quickſet hedge, and ran a — 
way upon the top therzot, and then leapt 
off upon the ground. And they will 
frequently betake themſelves to furz- 
buſhes, and will leap from one to the 
other, whereby the hounds are frequent- 
ly in default. 
Having found where a hare hath relieved 
in ſome paſture or corn-field, you muſt 
then conlider the ſeaſon of the year, and 
what weather it is ; for if it be in the 
4 fy or ſummer, a hare will not. 
en ſet in buſhes, becauſe they are fre- 
quently infeſted with piſmires, ſnakes, 
and adders ; but will ſet in cornfields, 
and open places. In the winter-time, 
they ſet near towns and villages, in tuſts 
of thorns and brambles, eſpecially when 


the wind is northerly or ſoutherly. Ac- 


cording to the ſeaſon and nature of the 
place where the hare is accuſtomed to ſit, 
there beat with your hounds, and fart 
her; which is much better ſport than 
trayling of her from her relief to her 
form. 

Aſter the hare has been ſtarted, and is 
on foot, then ſtep in where you ſaw her 
paſs, and halloo in your hounds, until 
they have all undertaken it, and go on 
with it in full cry ; then :echrat to them 
with your horn, following fair and 
ſoftly at firſt, makitg not too much noile 
either with horn or voice ; for at the 
firſt, hounds are apt to overſhoot the 
chace thro' too much heat, But when 
they have run the ſpace of an hour, and 
you ſee the hounds are well in with it, 
and ftick well upon it, then you may 
come in nearer with the hounds, becauie 
by that time their heat will be cooled, 
and they will hunt more ſoberly, But, 
above al things, mark the firſt doubling, 
which muſt be your direction for the 
whole day ; for all the doublings that 
ſhe ſhall make afterwards will be like 
the former, and according to the policies 
that you ſhall ſee her ule, and the place 
where you hunt, you muſt make your 
— great or little, long or ſhort, 
to help the defaults, always ſeeking the 
moiſteſt and molt commodious places for 
the hounds to ſcent in, 
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To conclude ; thoſe who delight in hunt- 
ing the hare, mult riſe early, leſt they be 
deprived of the ſcent of her foot-ſteps. 


Hart or Stag-HUNTING. Gelſner, ſpeaking 


of hart- hunting, obſerves, that this wild, 
deceitful, and ſubtile beaſt frequently de- 
ceives its hunter, by windings and turn- 
ings. Wherefore, the prudent hunter 
muſt train his dogs with words of art, 
that he may he able to ſet them on, and 
take them off again at pleaſure. 

Firſt of all, he ſhould encompaſs the 
beaſt in her own layer, and fo unharbour 
her in the view of the dogs, that ſo they 
may never loſe her flot or footing. 
Neither mult he ſet upon every one, either 
of the herd, or thoſe that wander ſoli- 
tary alone, or a little one, but partly by 
ſight, and partly by their footing and 
fumets, make a judgment of the game, 
and allo obſerve the largeneſs of his 
layer, 

The huntſman, having made theſe diſ- 
coveries in order to the chace, takes off 
the couplings of the dogs, and ſome on 
horſeback, the others on toot, follow the 
cry, with the greateſt art, obſervation, 
and ſpeed, remembring and intercepting 
him in his ſubtile turnings and headings ; 
with all agility leaping hedges, gates, 
pales, ditches : neither fearing thorns, 
down. hills nor woods, but mounting 
freſh horſe, if the firſt tire ; follow the 
largeſt” head of the whole herd, which 
mult be ſingled out of the chace ; which 
the dogs perceiving, muſt follow; not 
following any other. The dogs are ani- 
mated to the ſport by the winding. of 
horns, and the voices of the huntſmen. 
But ſometimes the crafty beaſt ſends 
forth his little ſquire to be ſacrificed to 
the dogs and hunters, inſtead of him- 
ſelf, lying cloſe the mean time. In this 
caſe, the huntſman muſt ſound x retreat, 
break off the dogs, and take them in, 
that is, leam them again, until they be 
brought to the fairer game; which riſeth 
with tear, yet till (triveth by flight, un- 
til he be wearied and breathleis. The 
nobles call the bealt a wiſe hart, who, to 
avoid all his enemies, runneth into the 
greateſt herds, and fo brings a cloud of 
error on the dogs, to obſtru&t their farther 
purſuit ; ſometimes allo beating ſome of 
the herd into his footings, that io he may 
the more ealily eſcape, by amuſing the 
dogs. Afterwards he betakes himſelf 
to his heels again, till running with 
the wind, not only for the ſake of re- 
ſreſhmeot, but allo becaule by e means 
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he can the more eaſily hear the voice of 
his purſuers, whether they be far from 


him, or near to him. But at laſt being 
again diſeovered by the hunters and ſaga- 


ecious ſcent of the dogs, he flies into the 


herds of eattle, as cows, ſheep, &c. leap- 
mg on à cow or ox, laying the fore parts 
of his body thereon, that ſo touching the 
earth only with his hinder feet, he may 
leave a very {mall or no ſcent at all be- 
hind, for the hounds to diſcern. But 
their uſual manner i, when they ſee them- 
ſelves hard beſet, and every way inter- 
cepted, tb make force at their enemy with 
their horns, who firſt comes upon him, 
unleſs they be prevented by ſpear or ſword, 
When the beaſt is lain, the huntſman 
with his horn windeth the fall of the 
beaſt, and then the whole company comes 
up, blowing their horns in triumph for 
ſuch a conqueſt ; among whom, the ſkil- 
fulleſt opens the beaſt, rewards the hounds 
with what properly belongs to them, for 
their future encouragement ; for which 
— 5 the huntſmen dip bread in the 

in and bleod of the beaſt, to give to 
— 0 

is very dangerous to go in to a hart at 
bay, of which there — ſorts, one on 
land and the other in water. Now if the 
Hare be in a deep water, where yon can- 
not well come at him, then couple up 
your dogs ; for ſhould — continue long 
in the water, it would en __ their ſur- 
bating or foundering. In this caſe, get 
a boat, and ſwim to him, with dagger 
drawn, or elſe with rope that has a nooſe, 
and throw'it over his horns; for if the 
water be ſo deep that the hart ſwims, there 


is no danger in approaching him; other- 


wiſe mult be very cautious, 

As to a land- bay, if a hart be burniſhed, 
then you muſt conſider the place; for if 
it be in a plain and open place, Where 
there is no wood nor covert, it is danger- 
ous and difheult to come in to him; but 
if he be on à kedge-ſide, or in a thicket, 


then, while the hart is ſtaring on the 


hounds, you may come foftly and covert - 
ly behind him, and cut his throat. If 
on mils your-aim, and the hart turn 
ead upon you, then take refuge at ſome 
tree; and when the hart is at bay, couple 
up your hounds; and when you ſte the 
hart turn head to fly, gallop in roundly 
to him, and kill him with your ſword. 


Directions at the death of a HART or BUCK. 


Tue firſt ceremony, when the huntſman 


comes in to the death of a deer, is to cry, 


ware buunch, that the hounds may not 
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break in to the deer; which being dope 
the next is the cutting his throat, ang 
there blooding the youngeſt hounds, that 
they may the better love a deer, and learn 
to leap at his throat : then the mort hay. 
ing been blown, and all the compan 
come in, the beſt perſon, who hith pet 
taken ſay before, is to take up the knife 
that the keeper or huntſman is to lay 4. 
croſs the belly of the deer, ſome hold. 
ing by the 3 and the keeper or 
huntſman drawing down the pizzle, the 
perſon who takes fay, is to draw the edge 
of the knite leitureſy along the middle ef 
the belly, beaming near the briſket, and 
drawing a little upon it, enough in the 
length and depth to diſcover how fat the 
deer is; then he that is to break up the 
deer, firſt ſlits the ſkin from the cutting 
of the throat downwards, making the 
arber, that fo the ordure may not break 
torth, and then he paunches him, reward. 
ing the hounds with it. 
In the next place, he is to preſent the 
ſame perſon, who took ſay, with a 
drawn hanger, to cut off the head cf 
the deer. Which being done, and the 
hounds rewarded, the concluding ce- 
remony is, if it be a ſtag, to blow 2 
tripple mort; and if a buck, a doable 
one ; and then all who have horns, blow 
a recheat in concert, and immediately a 
gencral whoop, whoop. 

Otter-HUNTING is performed with dogs, 
and alſo with a fort of inſtruments, call. 
ed otter- ſpears; with which when they 
find themſelves wounded, they make te 
land, and fight with the dogs, and that 
moſt furiouſly, as if they were ſenſible 
that cold water would annoy their green 
wounds. 
There is indeed craft to be uſed in hunt- 
ing them; but they may be catched in 
ſnares under water, and by river- ſides; 
but great care muſt be taken, for they 
bite ſorely and venomouſſy; and i they 
to remain long in the ſnare, they 
will not fail to get themſelves free by their 
teeth. 
In hunting them, one man muſt be on 
one ſide of the river, and another on the 
other, both beating the banks with dogs ; 
and the beaſt not being able to endure the 
water long, you will ſoon diſcover i: there 
be an otter or not in that quarter; for be 
muſt come out to make his ſpraints, and 
in the night ſometimes to feed on gras 
and herbs. 
If any of the hounds finds out an otter, 
then view the ſoſt- grounds and go 
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faces, to find out which way he bent 
bis head ; if you cannot diſcover this by 
the marks, you may partly perceive it 
by the ſpraints ; and then follow the 


hounds, and lodge him as a hart or deer. HUNTING-MATCH. 


But if you do not ſind him quickly, you 
may imagine he is gone to couch ſome- 
where farther off from the river; for ſome - 
times they will go to feed a conſiderable 
way from the place of their reſt, choo!- 
ing rather to go up the river than down it. 
The perſons that go a hunting otters, 
muſt carry their ſpears, to watch his vents, 
that being the chief advantage; and if 
they perceive him ſwimming under wa- 
ter, they muſt endeavour to ſtrike him 
with their ſpears, and if they miſs, muſt 

urine him with the hounds, which, if 
they be good and perfectly entered, will 


go chanting and trailing along by the N 


ver ſide, and will beat every root of a tree, 
and oſier · bed, and tuſt of bull-ruſhes ; 
nay, they will ſometimes take water, and 
bait the beaſt, like a ſpaniel, by which 
means he will hardly eſcape. 
Riv buck-HUNTING is performed divers 
ys, and very eaſily in the woods. 
When chaſed, they uſually run againſt 
the wind, becauſe the coolneſs of the air 
refreſhes them in their courſe ; therefore 
the huntſmen place their dogs with the 
wind: they uſually, when hunted, firit 
take a large ring, and afterwards hunt 
the hounds. They are alſo often taken 
by counterfeiting their voice, which a 
ſkilful huntſman knows how to do by 
means of a leaf in his mouth. When 
they are hunted, they turn much and 
often, and come back upon the dogs 
directly; and when they can no longer 
endure, they take foil, as the hart does, 
and will hang by a bough in ſuch a man- 
ner; that nothing of them ſhall appear 
above the water but their ſnout, and they 
will ſuffer the dogs to come juſt upon 
them before they will (tir. 
The veniſon of a roc- buck is never out of 
ſeaſon, being never fat, and therefore 
they are hunted at any time; only that 
ſome favour ought to be ſhown the doe, 
while ſhe is big with fawn, and after- 
wards till her tawn is able to ſhiſt for 
himſelf ; but ſome roe-does have been 
killed with five fawns in their bellies. 
He is not called, by the ſkilful in the art 
of hunting, a great roe-buck, but a fair 
roe-buck ; the herd of them is called a 
bevy: and if he hath not bevy-greaſe up- 
on his tail, when he is broken up, he is 
more fit to be dog's meatthan man s meat, 
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The hounds muſt be rewarded with the 
bowels, the blood, and feet ſlit afunder, 
and boiled all together : this is more pro- 
perly called a dole, than a reward. 
The firſt thing that 
is to be conſidered by one who deſigns to 
match his horſe for his own advantage, and 
his horſe's credit, is not to flatter himſelf 
with the opinion of his horſe, by fancy- 
ing that he is a ſwift, when he is but a 
flow galloper ; and that he is a whole- 
running-horſe (that is, that he will run 
four miles without a fob at the height of 
his ſpeed) when he is not able to run two 
or three. Very probably ſome gentle- 
men are led into this error, by their be- 
ing miſtaken in the ſpeed of their hounds, 
who, for want of trying them againſt 
other dogs that have been really fleet, 
have ſuppoſed their own to be ſo, when, 
in reality, they are but of a middling 
ſpeed ; and becauſe their horſe, when 
trained, was able to follow them all day, 
and upon any hour, to command them 
upon deep as well as light carths, have 
therefore made a fil'e conciugon, that 
their horſe is as ſwift as the beſt; but 
upon trial againſt a horſe that has heen 
rightly trained after hounds that were 
truly fleet, have bought their experience 
perhaps full dear. Therefore it is adviſe- 
able for ail lovers of hunting to procure 
two or three couple of tried hounds, and 
once or twice a week to follow after them 
a train-ſcent, and when he is able to,top 
them on all ſorts of earth, and to endure 
neats and colds ſtoutly, then he may bet- 
ter rely on his ſpeed and toughnels. 
That horle which is able to perform a 
hare-chale of ſive or ſix miles briſkly and 
courageouſly, till his body be as it were 
bathed in ſweat ; and then, after the hare 
has been killed, in a nipping froſty morn- 
ing, can endure to ſtand till the fweat be 
frozen on his back, ſo that he can endure 
to be pierced with the cold as well as the 
heat; and then even in that extremity of 
cold, to ride another chaſe as briſkly and 
with as much courage as he did the for= 
mer; that horſe which can thus endure 
heats and colds, is moſt valued by ſport. 
men. Therefore, in order to make a 
judgment of the goodnels of a horſe, ob- 
jerve him after the death of the firſt hare, 
it the chace has been any thing briſk ; if 
when he is cold, he ſhrinks up his body, 
and draws his legs up together, it is an 
infallible ſign of want of vigour and cou- 
rage: the like may be done by the lack- 
ening of his girths aſter the ſirit chace, 
i C and 
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and from the dulneſs of his teeth, and the 
Julneſs of his countenance, all which are 
true tokens of faintneſs. and being tired 
and ſuch a horſe js not to be relied on, in 
Cale of a wager. 

. oO 

Here it will not he improper to take no- 
" tice of the way of making matches in 
former times, and the modern way of de- 
ciding wagers. The old way of trial 
was, by running fo many train-ſcents 
aſter hounds, as was agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and a bell- 
courſe, this being found not ſo unceitain, 
but more durable than hare-hunting; and 
the advantage conſiited in having the 
trains led on earth moſt ſuitable to the 
qualifications of the horſes. But now 
others chooſe to hunt the hare till ſuch an 
hour, and then to run this wild-goole- 
chace, a method of racing that takes its 
name from the manner of the flight of 
wild-geele, which is generally one after 
another; ſo the two horſes aſter running 
of twelveſcore yards, had liberty, which 
horſe ſoever could get the leading, to 
ride what ground he pleaſed, the hind- 
moſt horſe being bound to follow him, 
within a certain diſtance agreed on by ar- 
ticles, or elle to be whipped up by the triers 
or judges which rode by; and which- 
ever horſe could diſtance the other, won 
the match, 

But this chace was found by experience 
ſo mhuman, and ſo JeſiruGlive to good 
horſes, eſpecially when two good horſes 
were matched; for neither being able to 
diſtance the other, till both were ready to 
fink under their riders through weakneſ:, 
oftentimes the match was fain to be 
drawn, and left undecided, though both 
the horſes were quite ſpoiled. 

This brought up the cuſtom of train- 
ſcents, which atierwards was changed to 
three heats, avd a ſtraight courſe; and that 
the lovers of hories might be encouraged to 
keep good ones, plates have heen ei ected 
in many places in England, The fewer 
of theſe before you come to the courſe, if 
your horſe be fery and mettled, the bet- 
ter; and tae ſhorter the diſtance, the bet- 
tor. Allo, above all things, be ſure to 
make your hargain to have the leading of 
the iz} train, and then make choice 
of ſuch grounds where your horſe may 
teft ſhow his ſpeed, and the flcete{t dogs 
yon can proce: give your hounds as 
nuch law before you a8 your triers will 
allow, and then, making a looſe, try to 


win the match with a wind; but if you 


{al in this attempt, then bear your horſe, 
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and fave him for the courſe ; but if your 
horſe be flow, but well-winded, and 3 
nue ſpurred nag, then the more train. 
ſcents you run before you come to the 
ſtraight courle, the better. But here von 
ought to obſerve to gain the leading 0 
the firſt train; which, in this cate von 
muſt lead upon ſuch deep earths, that 
it may not end near any light proune; 
jor this is the rule received among horle. 
men, that the next train is to begin whe; 
the laſt ends, and the laſt train is to be 
ended at the ſtarting place of the court; 
therefore remember to end your laſt an 
deep earths, as well as the firſt. 

HUN TINGDON, the capital of Haunting. 
donſhire, ſituated on the river Ons, 
fiſty-iix miles north of London: wer 
lon. 1%, and north lat. 529 24. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 

HUQUAM, a province of China, boyn! 
ed by Honan on the north, ard by Quan! 
and Canton on the ſouth ; lying berweer, 
25? and 30“ of north latitude. 

HURA, the SAND-BOX-TREE, in bots 
ny, a genus of the montecia monadelph; 
clats ot plants, the male flowers of which 
are arranged in an imbricated amentum ; 
the antheræ are ſeſſile, and adhere to the 
amentum ; the female flower has neithe: 
calyx nor corolla; its ityle is funnel. 
ſhaped, and the fruit is a capfule con- 
fiſting of twelve cells, in cach of which 
is contained a Ungle (ted. 

HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of wi] 

lows or ohers interwoven clote together, 
ſuſtained by long ſtakes, and utually la 
den with earth. 
Hurdles, called alſo clays, dre mac 
in the figure of a long ſquate ; thi 
length being tive or fix feet, and the 
breadth three, or three and an ban, 
the cloſer they are woven, the bett: 
They ſerve to render batteries fm, or to 
conſolidate the paſiage over muy 
ditches ;z or to cover traverſes and ledg— 
ments, for the defence of the workmen, 
againſt the fire-works, or the ſtones, that 
may be thrown againſt them. 

HURDLES, in huſbandry, certain frames, 
made either of ſplit timber, or of hazel- 
rods, wattled together, to ferve for gates 
in incloſures, or to make ſheepfolds, &c. 

HURDS, or HoRDs, & flax, or hemp, the 
coarſer parts ſeparated in the dreflings, 
from the tear or fine ſtuff, 

HURLE BONE, in a horſe, a bone neu 
the middle of the buttock, very apt to g 
out of its ſockets with a hurt or firain. 
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HURLERS, a number of large ſtones iet 
in a ſquare figure, near St. Clare, in 
Cornwal, fo called from an odd opinion 
held by the common people, that they are 
ſo many men petrified, or changed into 
ſtones, for proſaning the ſabbach - day, 
by hurling the ball, an exerciſe for which 
the people of that county have been al- 
ways famous. The hurlers are oblong, 
rude, and unhewed. Some ſuppoſe them 
to have been trophies erected in memo: y 
of ſome battle; others take them for 
boundaries, to diſtinguiſh lands; and 
others hold them to bc ſcpulchral monu— 
ments. 

HURON, a vaſt lake of north America, 
lituated between $4? and 89“ welt long. 
and between 43% and 45% north lat. 
from whence the country contiguous to it 
is called the country of the Hurons, whoſe 
language is ſpoken over a great extent in 
the ſouthern parts of north America. 
See the article ALGONQUIN, 

HURRERS, a name formerly given to the 
cappers and hat-makers of London. 

HURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, 
owing to a contrariety of winds, See the 
article WIND and WHIRLWIND, 
Hurricanes are frequent in the Weſt- 
indies, where they make terrible ravages, 
by rooting up trees, deſtroying houles 
and ſhipping, and th: like, 

The natives, it is fail, can foretel hur- 
ricanes by the fullowing prognoſtics : 1. 
All hurricanes happen either on the day 
of the full, change, or quarter of the 
moon. 2. From the unuſual redneſs of 
the ſun, the great ſtilneis and at the ſame 
time turbulence of the Kies, ſwelling of 
the lea, and the like, happening at the 
change of the moon, they conclude there 
will be a hurricane next full- moon; and 
if the ſame ſigns be obierved on the ſull- 
moon, they may expect one next new- 
moon. 

As to the cauſe of huriicanes, they un- 
doubtedly ariſe from the violent rug gle of 
two oppoſite winds. Now as the wind 
detwixt the tropics 18 generally eaſterly, 
and upon the ſun's going back from the 
northern tropic, the weltern wins pour 
down with violence upon thole parts, the 
oppoſition of theſe contrary winds cannot 
tail to produce an hurricane. 

Hurricanes ſhi!t not through all the points 
of the compals, but begin always with 
à north wind, veer to the ealt, and then 
ccale; and their ſhiſting between theſe 
two points is ſo ſudden and violent, that 
it is impoſſible tor any ſhip to veer with 
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it ; whence it happens that the fails are 
carried away, yards and all, and fome- 
times the maſts themſelves wreathed round 
like an cſier. 


IIUSBAND, maritus, a man joined or con- 


traded with a woman in marriage. 
By marriage the hutband has power over 
his wite's perſon ; but if de threaten to 
Kill her, Sc. ſhe may make him tind 
lurety of the peace: he. has likewite 
puwer over the wife's eſtate; and if ſhe 
have ſce, he gains a frechold in her right. 
He alſo gains her chattels real, as terms 
tor years, Sc. and all perſonal chattels 
in the poſſeſſion of the wite, are the huſ- 
band's ; but where the wife is out of poſ- 
ſelſion, or the chattels are debts, or things 
in action, in caſe they are not recovered 
by him and his wife, the huſband ſhall 
not be entitled to have them. A hut- 
band cannot alien the lands of his wife, 
only by fine wherein ſhe joins ; or make 
leales of her eſtate, hut where ſhe is made 
a party, and the rent referved to huſband 
and wife, and the heirs of the wife, Ec. 
nor ſhail the wife's own acts, as to her 
eſtate, bind even her (elf without a fine le- 
vied, when ſue is examined by writ, it 
ſhe does it frerly, Ec. 
The huſband ſhall be tenant by the cour- 
teſy of his wite's land, aſter her death, 
where iſſue is born between them; and 
the wite ſhall have dower in her huſ- 
band's lands, after his deceaſe; ailo her 
neceilary apparel, c. and if ſhe furvives 
the huſband, ſhe ſhall have her terms for 
rears, or chattels real, again, where the 
huſband has not altered the property: yet 
in a huſband's life- tie the wite is dit- 
abled to make any bw Gr without his 
conſent, unleſs it is for nect ſſaries accord. 
ing to his degree and eſtate; and notwith- 
tanding ſhe may uſe the goods of her 
hutband, ſhe may not diſpole of, or pawn 
them ; though, if ſhe take them away, 
it is not felony in her. As a huſband is 
not obliged by his wife's contract, with- 
out notice and aſſent; ſo he is not bound 
by the receipt of his wife, for his money. 
Alihough a wife be very lewd, it ſhe lives 
with her huſband, he is chargeable for 
all neceſſaries for her; and to he is in 
cale he runs away from her, or turns her 
away. It is otherwiſe if ſhe goes away 


from the huſband ; then, as ſoon as ſuch 
ſeparation is notorious, whoever gives her 
credit, does it at his peril, and her buſ- 
band is not liable, unleſs he takes her 
again; though here, if the hutband're- 
ceives her, or comes after her, and lies 
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with 


with her but one night, that may make 
him chargeable for her debts. 
HUSBANDRY, denotes much the ſame 
with agriculture. See AGRICULTUE. 
As there is no ſubject of more general ad- 
vantage than the cultivation ot lands, we 
have given the operations and improve- 
ments thereof, under a great variety of 
articles, as PLOwING, FALLOWING, 
INCLOSURES, DRalix, Haba, DITCH, 
SOWING, WEEDING, HOEING, CORN, 
PasTuRE, Hay, Se. 

The New Method of Horſe hoeing Huſ- 
bandry, written by the ingenious Jetlro 
Tull, has now been publiſhed ſome years, 
ſo that a pretty good judgment may be 
formed of the performance. See the ar- 
ticle HO#1NG. 

Every man, who has conſidered the prin- 
ciples upon which this method of cul- 
ture is founded, may diſcern how far his 
theory is conſiſtent with nature; thongh, 
it is probable, few have as yet made 
ſvfficienr experiments, to be fully inform- 
ed of its worth. How it has happened, 
that what propoles tuch advantages, has 
been ſo long neglected in this country, 
may be matter of ſurprize to tho who 
are una:quainted with the characters of 
the men on whom its practice depends; 
but to thoſe who know them thoroughly, 
it can be none: for it is certain that very 
few of them can be prevailed on to alter 
their uſual methods, though their conti- 
nuing therein, renders them unable to 
maintain their families and pay their 
debts : but what is (till more to be la- 
mented, thoſe who are averſe to improve- 


ments, diſſuade others alſo from thinking 


of them. But as the methods commonly 
uſed, together with the mean price of 
grain, have every where reduced the far- 
mers to low, that they pay their rents ve- 
ry ill, and in many places throw up their 
farms, the cure of theſe evils is certainly 
an object worthy of the public attention : 
for if the proprietors muſt be reduced to 
cultivate their own lands, which cannot 
be done by the hands of theſe obſtinate 
and indocile people, it is eaſy to diſcern 
on which fide lis hallance of profit and 
loſs will turn. This conſideration, to- 
gether with many others which might be 
urged, hath induced us to recommend 
this treatiſe to the ſerious attention of all 
who wiſh well to their country; in hopes 
that ſome may be prevailed on, from a 
regard either to the public good or their 
own inter eſt, to give the method propoſ- 
G 11 :t @ fair and impartial uial; for 
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could it be introduced into ſeveral pale 
of Great Britain, by men of generous 


and benevolent principles, their exa; 
might, in time, eſtabliſh the practice, 


bring it into general uſe; which is ſcarce 


to be expected, by any other means. 


nple 


and 


It is therefore to ſuch only as are qualified 
to judge of a theory, from the principles 
on which it is founded, that we do onr- 


ſelves the honour to addreſs them 
give this eſſay an attentive reading, 
to try the experiments with proper 
As a motive to this, it is to be obſe 
that, though the method of culture 
poſed by Mr. Tull, has made little 
greſs in England, it is not likely to 


with the ſame negle& abroad, eſpecially 


in France, where a tranſlation of his 
was undertaken, at one and the 


, to 

and 
care, 
rved, 
pro- 
pro- 
meet 


bock 
lame 


time, by three different perſons of conf. 
deration, without the privity of each 


other; but aſterwards two of then 
their papers into the hands of the t 


1 put 
hird, 


M. Du Hamel du Monceau, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and of the 
Royal Society of London, who has pub. 
iſhed a book, intitled, A Treatiſe on 
Tillage, on the principles of Mr. Tull, 
The ingenious author has, indeed, in 
ſome mea!ure a'tered the method oblerr- 


ed by Mr. Tull, in his book ; yet las 
very exaclly given his principles and rules; 


but as he had only ſeen the firſt edit! 


the Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, fo he 1 
very defective in his deſcriptions of the 
ploughs and drills, which in that was very 
imperfect, and was afterwards amendec 
by Mr. Tull, in his additions to that 
eſſay. One of the principal reaſons for tak- 
ing notice of this book, is to ſhew th: 
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compariſon this author has made betwcen 
the old method and the new. By his cal 
culation, the profits ariſing from the nen 
are conſiderably more than double thode 


of the old. For, according to him 


, the 


profits of twenty acres of land, for un 
years, amount, at 107d. per livre. 


liv. J. 
By the old method to 3600, or 131 
By the new method to 7650, or 334 


8. d 
5 0 
139 


Which makes a prodigious difference in 


favour of the latter. As this com 


puta- 


tion was made by one who cannot be ſup- 


| poſed to have any prejudice in favour i 
Mr. Tull's ſcheme, it will naturally fin 


more credit with the public, than ary 
compariſon made by Mr. Tull himſc!!, 
or by thoſe who approve his . 


TT here have appeared no obje 
Mr. TulFs principles or practice, 


ions again! 
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HUS 
may not be equally urged againſt every 


fort of improvement : one of the princi- 
pal is, its being impracticable in common 
fields, without the concurrence of every 
one who occupies land in the fame field. 
But does not this equally affect the old 
husbandry ? for every ſuch perſon is ob- 
liged to keep the turns of plowing, fal- 
lowing, Sc. with the other occupiers; ſo 
that if any of them were inclinable to im- 
prove their lands, by ſowing graſs-ſeed, 
or any other method of culture, they are 
under the fame difficulties as they would 
be, were they to practice Mr, Tull's 
method. 
Others object, that the introducing this 
ſort of husbandry is unneceſſary, ſince 
the improvements made by graſ--ſeeds are 
ſo very conſiderable : beſides, the returns 
made by the fold and dairy being much 
quicker than by grain, they engage the 
farmer to mix ploughing and grazing to- 
gether. But this can have no weight ; 
for it is well known, that in the farms 
where the greateſt improvements have 
been made by graſs-ſeeds, the dreſſing 
required for the arable-land often runs 
away with moſt of the profit of the whole 
farm, eſpecially when the price of grain 
is low. If this be the ſituation of the 
moſt improved farms, what muſt be the 
caſe of thoſe which chi-fiy conſiſt of arable- 
land, where molt of the drefling mult be 
purchaſed at a great price, and often 
fetched from a conſiderable diſtance. 
This, together with the great expence in 
ſervants and horſes, unavoidable in arable 
farms, ſhew the advantages the grazier 
has over the ploughing farmer. It 1s 
therefore much to be wiſhed, that the 
ractice of mixing the two forts of huſ- 
btn were more generally uſed in eve- 
ry part of the kingdom; and here we ap- 
prehend Mr. Tull's method of culture 
would he the ſureſt way to improve both. 
For though Mr. Tull chiefly confined 
the praftice of his method to the pro- 
duction of grain, yet it may be extended 
to every vegetable which is the object of 
culture in the fields, gardens, and woods ; 
and perhaps may be applied to other crops 
to equal it not to greater advantage than 
to corn. In the vineyard it hath been 
long praQtiſed with ſucceſs ; and it may 
be uſed in the hop-ground with no leſs 
advantage. For the culture of beans, 
peale, woad, madder, and other large- 
growing vegetables, and for lucern, ſaint- 
oin, and the larger graſſes, we conceive 


it the moſt profitable method, ſince in all 
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theſe crops, one ſixth part of the ſeed now 
commonly ſown, will be ſufficient for the 
ſame quantity of land, and yet the crop 
will be much greater. It may alſo be 
nled with equal advantage in our colonies 
in America in the culture of ſugar-canes, 
indigo, cotton, and rice. 
It has been objected that it is practicable 
_ on ſuch lands as are ſoft and light, 
and not at all on ſtiff or tony ground: 
but the hoe-plough has been Jong uſed in 
vineyards, where the foil is ſtronger and 
abounds with ſtones full as much as any 
part of this country ; though the uſe of 
this plough is attended with ſome diflicul- 
ties upon ſuch land, for wheat, or plants 
of low growth, whoſe roots may be in 
danger of being turned out of the ground, 
or their cops buried by the clods or ſtones ; 
yet none ot the larger growing plants are 
ſubject to theſe inconveniencies. Beſides, 
the ſtronger the ſoil is, the more benefit it 
will receive from this method of-culture, 
it the land be thereby more pulverized ; 
which will certainly be the conſequence, 
where the method laid down by Mr. 
Tull is duly obſerved, 
But as molt inſtruments, in their firſt uſe, 
are attended with ſome difficulty, the 
hoe-plough has been complained of as 
cumberiome and unweildy both to the 
horſe and ploughman, But it is proper 
here to obſerve, that the ſwing- plough, 
commonly ule in the land about Lon- 
don, will do the buſineſs of the hoe- 
plough in all ground that is not ve 
itrong or very tony; and that where it 
is fo, the foot-plough, made proportion- 
ably ſtrong, will completely anſwer all 
purpoſes : but then, when theſe are uſed 
to hoe corn, the board on the left hand 
of the plough, anſwering the mould- 
board, mult be taken off, otherwiſe, ſo 
much earth will run to the left ſide, as to 
injure the crop when it is low. 
The drills are excellent inſtruments, yet 
we imagine them capable of farther im- 
provements. Parallel grooves, at about 
an inch aſunder, round the infide of the 
hopper, would ſhew the man who follows 
the drill, whether or no both boxes vent 
the ſeed equally. By an hitch from the 
_ to the harrow, the latter may be 
ifted to a proper height, ſo as not to be 
in the way when the ploughman turns at 
the head-Jand. Two light handles on the 
plank, like thoſe of the common plough, 
would enable the perſon who follows 
the drill, to keep it from falling of the 
middle of the ridge: it may be ulcful al- 
1 10 
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fo in wet weather, to double the drill 
by which means two ridges may be ſuwn 
at the ſame time, the horſe going between 
them : for the planks of two drills, each 
plank having one of the ſhafts fixed to it, 
may be joined end to end by two flat bars 
of iron, one on each fide, well ſecured 
by iron- pins and ſcrews ; and by corre- 
ſponding holes in the planks and bars, 
the diſtance between the drills may be 
altered, according to the different ſpaces 
between the ridges, 

We ſhall now annex a computation of the 
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expence and profit both of the old methge 


of culture and the new, experimentaily 
tried by a gentleman of veracity, in à 
country where the ſoil was light and 
chalky, that is, of the ſame nature with 
that from whence Mr. Tull drew his ob- 
ſervations. In the new huſbandry, eve. 
ry article is put at its full value, and the 
crop of each year is four buſhels ſhort f 
the other; though, in ſeveral years ex- 
perience, it has equalled, and generally 
exceeded, thoſe of the neighbourhood in 
the old way. 


An Eſtimate of the Expence and Profit of Ten Acres of Land, in Twenty Years. 
I. In the Old Way. 


The firſt year for wheat coſts 331. 58. viz. 1. 8. d. 
Firſt ploughing at 6s. per acre — — — 3 0 © 
Second and thurd ditto, at $s. per acre, — — „ 
Manure, 30s. per acre, — — — 1 1 
Two harrowings and ſowings, at 28. 6d. per acre, — 1 
Seed, three buſhels per acre, at 48. per buſhel, — — 6 o o 
Weeding, at 28. per acre, — — — — 1 9 0 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at 6s. per acre, 5 
Second year for barley coſts 11 I. 6s. 8 d. wiz. 33 $0 
Once ploughing, at 6s. p:r acre, — — — 3 0 0 
Harrowirg and ſowing, at 18. 6 d. per acre, _ — o 15 © 
Seed, four buſhels per acre, at 28. per buſhel, _ 4 0 
Weeding, at 18. per acre, =_ = =_ — © 10 @ 
Cutting, raking, and carrying, at 38. 2 d. per acre, — 1 11 8 
Gralſs-lceds, at 38. per acre, — — — 1 
Third and fourth years, lying in graſs, coſt nothing. II. 
So that the expence of ten acres in tour years comes to 441. 118. 8d. 
and in twenty years to — — — — 222 18 4 
Firit year's produce is half a load of wheat per acre, at 71. per acre — 35 0G 


Second year's produce is two quatters of barley per acre, at 11. per acre 20 © 9 


Third and fourth years graſs is valued at 11. 108. per acre — 15.00 
So that the produce of ten acres in four years, is =_ — 70 00 
And in twenty years it will be — — — — 350 0 0 
Dedutt the expence =_ = =_ =_ — — 222 18 4 


And there remains clear profit on ten acres in twenty years by the old way 127 13 
II. In the New Way. 
Firſt year's extraordinary expence is 


For ploughing and manuring the land, the ſame as in the old way 22 00 
Ploughing once more, at 48. per acre — — 2 © o 
Seed, nine gallons per acre, at 48. per buſhel, — — 2 3 © 
Drilling, at 7d. per acre, — = — 0 5 10 
Hand-hoeing and weeding, at 28. 6d. per acre, — 3: g-4d 
Horſe hoeing, {ix times, at 108. per acre, — — 5s © © 
Reaping, binding, and carrying ip, at 6s. per acre, — 3 0 © 
The ſtanding annual charge on ten acres is — — 13 15 10 
Therefore the expence on ten acres in twenty years is — — 275 16 8 
Add the extraordinaries of the firſt year, and the ſum is — 297 16 8 
The yearly produce is at leaſt two quarters of wheat per acre, at 18. 88. 
per quarter, which on ten acres in twenty years amounts to — 560 ᷣ Oo 
Therefore,” all things paid, there remains clear profit on ten acres in twenty 
years, by the new way — — — — 262 3 4 
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go that the profit on ten acres of land, in 
twenty years, in the new way, exceeds that 
in the old way by 1351. 15. 8 d. an ample 
encouragement to practiſe a ſcheme, by 
which lo great an advantage will ariſe from 
ſo ſmall a quantity of land in the compals 
of a twenty-one years leaſe. It ought allo 
to be obſerved, that Mr. Tull's huſbandry 
requires no manure at all, though we have 
here, to prevent objections, allowed the 
charge of it for the firſt year; an more- 
over, that though the crop of wheat from 
the drilling plough is here put only at 
two quarters on an acre; yet Mr. Tull 
himſelt, by actual experiment and mea- 
ſure, found that the produce of his crop 
of drilled wheat, amounted to almoſt four 
quarters on an acre, 


HUSBRECE, the ſame with burglary. See 


the article BURGLAaRY. 


HUSGABLE, antienily ſignified houſe- 


rent, or ſome tax impoſed upon houſes. 


HUSK, the fame with what botanitts call 


the calyx, or cup of a flower, See the 
article CALYX. 

Petiver of the verticellate plants, as ſ:ge, 
roſemary, and the like, ſays, that it is an 
crroneous tho' general opinion, that the 
flowers of theſe plants contain their prin- 
cipal medicinal virtues ; the .huſks being 
the part in which this is lodged, Thus, 
for inſtance, the fine (cent of hungary - 
water is not owing to the flowers but 
kuſks of roſemary ; ſince the flower alone, 
when clean picked of them, yields very 
little odour. See HUNGARY-WATER. 


HUSO, the 1$INGLASS-FISH, in ichthyo- 


logy, the ſmooth-bodied accipenſer, a 
river · fiſn larger than the ſturgeon, or 
common accipenſer, See ACCIPENSER. 
It is faid to grow to twenty-four feet in 
length, and is thick in proportion: the 
roſtrum or ſnout is long, and turniſhed 
with cirri ; but its mouth is — — 
in proportion to the ſize of the fiſh, and 
is furniſhed with no teeth. It has only one 
ſerrated long fin on the back, a pair of 
pectoral and another of belly-fins, beſide 
that near the anus. It is more frequent 
in the Danube than in any other part of 


the world. See plate CXXXV. fig. 4. 


The ichthyocolla or iſinglaſs of the hops, 
ſamous as an agglutinant, and for tning 
of wines, is the produce of this fiſh, 
made by boiling down its membranous 
parts to a jelly. See ICHTHYOCOLLA, 


HUSSARS, a kind of irregular cavalry, 


armed with the 1abre and bayonet, are 
retained in the ſervice of moſt princes on 
the continent. 
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They are very reſolute partiſans, and bet- 
ter in an invaſion or haſty expedition, 
than in a ſet battle, 


HUSSITES, the diſciples of John Huſs, a 


Bohemian, and curate of the chapel of 
Bethlehem at Prague ; who, about the 
year 1414, embraced and defended the 
opinion of Wickliff of England, for 
which he was cited before the council of 
Conttance, and, refuſing to renounce his 
{uppoſed errors, he was condemned to be 
burnt alive, which ſentence was accord- 
ingly executed upon him at Conſtance. 
It is evident in what the pretended hereſy 
of John Huſs and Jerom of Prague, wha 
ſuffered with him, conſiſted, from the 
aniwer they made to the council, when 
they were admoniſhed to conform to the 
ſentiments of the church : they were 
lovers, they ſaid, of the holy goſpel, and 
true diſciples of Chriſt ; that the church 
of Rome, and all other churches of the 
world, were widely departed from the 
apoſtolical tradition; that the clergy ran 
alter pleatuyes and riches, lorded it over 
the people, affected the higheſt ſeats at 
entertainments, bred horſes and dogs, 
and the revenues of the church, which 
belonged to the poor members of Chriſt, 
were contumed in vanity and wanton- 
nels ; and that the prieits were ignorant 
of the commandments of God, or if the 
did know theey. paid but little regard to 
them. The followers of Huis were alto 


called calixtins, taberites, and bohemian 
brethren, 


HUSTINGS, a court held in Guildhall 


before the lord-mayor and aldermen of 


London, and reckoned the ſupreme court 


of the city, Here deeds may be inrolled, 
recoveries paſſed, out-iawries ſued out, 
and replevins and writs of error deter- 
mined. In this court alſo is the election 
of aldermen, of the tour members of Par- 
liament for the city, Cc. 

This court is very antient, as appears by 
the laws of Edward the conteſſor. 

Some other cities have likewite had a 
court bearing the ſame name, as Win- 
cheſter, York, &c. 


HUSUM, a port-town of Slefwic or ſouth 


Jutland, fituated on the German fea ; 
iulyect to the duke of Holttein Gottorp : 
eait long. 8“ 30, north lat. 5% 4%. 


HUT, a ſmih cottage; allo a ſoldiet's 


lodge, otherwiſe called a calern. See the 
article CasERN. 


HUTHERFIELD, a market-town in the 


welt riding of Yorkſhire: welt Jong. 
23? 34˙5 north lat. £3* 2:1, 


HUXING 
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that fiſh, performed in the following 
manner: a perſon takes thirty or forty 
as large bladders as he can get, blows 
them up, and ties them clole together ; 
then at the mouth of each he ties a line, 
which is longer or ſhorter according to 
the depth of the water; and at the end 
of the line is faſtened a baited hook: 
they are then put into a pond with the 
advantage of the wind, that they may 
gently move up and down the water. 
When a maſter-pike has ſwallowed the 
hook, and is almoſt ſpent, he is taken out 
of the water. 


HU, a ſtrong town in the biſhopric of 


Liege, ſituated on the Maes, ſixteen miles 
north-eaſt of Namur : eaſt long. 5 15% 
north lat. 509 35 


HYACINTH, Hacinthus, in botany, a 


genus of the bexandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of whick conſiſts of 
a ſingle companulated petal, divided into 
ſix reflex ſegments at the limb: the fruit 
is a roundith capſule, lightly ridged with 
three corners, and divided into three 
cells, each of which uſually contains two 
roundiſh feeds, 

There is a great variety of theſe beau- 
tiful flowers, all of which are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, or off-ſers from the old 
bulbs. 


HY ACINTH, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 


pellucid gems, whole colour 1s red with 
an admixture of yellow, 

The hyacinth, tho' leſs ſtriking to the 
eye than any other red gems, 1s not with- 
out its beauty in the finelt ipecimens. It 
is found of various ſizes, from that of a 
pin's head to the third of an inch in dia- 
meter. Like common cry is is ſome - 
times found columnar, ometimes in 
a pebble · form; and is always hardeſt 
and brighteſt in the larger matſes. 
Its colour is a dull or deadiſn red, with 
an admixture of yellow in it; and this 
mixed colour is found in all the variety 
of tints, that a prevalence of the red or 
of the yellow in difterent degrees 1s ca- 
pable of giving it. 

Our jeweliers allow all thoſe gems to be 
hyacinths or jacinths, that are of a due 
hardneſs with this mixed colour ; and 
as they are of very different beauty and 
value in their ſeveral deg” es and mixture 
of colours, they divide them anto four 
kinds ; three of which they call bya- 
cinths, but the fourth, very improperly, 
a ruby. 12. When the fone is in its molt 
Ierlect tate, and of a pure and bright 
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flame - colour, neither the red nor ths 
yellow prevailing, in this ſlate they call 
it hyacintha la belle. 2. When it has 
an over proportion of the red, and that 
of a duſkier colour than the fine high 
red in the former, and the yellow that 
appears in a faint degree in it, is nut a 
fine, bright, and clear, but a duſky brown. 
iſn-yellow, then they call it the ſaff on 
hyacinth. 3. Such ſtones as are ot 3 
dea:\ whitiſh-yellow, with a very ſimall 
proportion of red in them, they call 
amber-hyacinths. And, 4. When the 
ſtoue is of a fine deep fed, blended with 
a duſky and very deep yellow, they call 
it a rubacelle. But tho' the over-pro- 
portion of a ſtrong red in this gem has 
made people refer it to the claſs of rubie:, 
its evident mixture of yellow, ſhews that 
it truly belongs to the hyacinths. 

The hyacinth la belle is found both in 
the Eaſt and Weit Indies. The oriental 
are the harder, but the american are di- 
ten equal to them in colour. The tu- 
bacelle is found only in the Eaſt Indies, 
and 1s generally brought over among the 
rubies, but it is of little value: the other 
varieties are found in Sileſia and Bo- 
hemia. x 

Our druggiſts uſually keep under the 


names © —_ ſmall garnets, ſome 


of them of the ſmooth pebble-kind, ſome- 
what reſembling the native rubies, ard 
others angular. They have the former 
trom Poland, the latter principally from 
Bohemia: but neither of them are true 
hyacinths. They have ſometimes, the 
rarely, the third kind, or amber-hya- 
cinths ; and if any ſtreſs were to be laid 
on the virtues of this ſtone, theſe are the 
only kind that can lay any claim to it. 
They have alſo a very {mall and bad kind 
of the amber-hyacinth, whiter than thoſe 
received among the jewellers, which ate 
found in the beds of rivers in Bohemia; 
theſe, they would perſuade us, are ve 
oriental hyacinths, but beſide our know 
ing that the ſame are found in Bohemia, 
the want of hardnels in the very fineſt ct 
them, is an evident proof of the contrary. 
J he antients have attributed great vir- 
tues to this gem; and later writers have 
even made it the baſis of a cordial and 
aſtringent confection, which takes its 
name from it. It is generally ſaid to be 
cordial, reftorative, and moderately al- 
tringent; and ſome have added that it 1s 
hypnotic. But the oftentation of bring: 
ing the moſt coſtly things into medi- 
cines, rather than any rational opinion 
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of their virtues, ſeems to have given the HYDATO A, called alſo hydro- 


original hint of introducing the gems into 


it; and if there were nothing elle againſt 
it, one would be cautious of their getting 
into uſe, were it only from the uncer- 
tainty of what apothecaries meet with 
under their names at the druggiſts. 


HYACINTHIA, an antient grecian feſtĩ · 


val, obſerved at Amyclæ in Laconia, 
in the month Hecatombæon, in memory 
of the beautiful young Hyacinthus, ſon 
of Amyclos king of Sparta. It conti- 
nued three days, during the firſt of which 
they ſhewed all imaginable ſigns of grief 
for the death of Hyacinthus : upon the 
ſecond and third day, various ſpectacles 
were exhibited, and hymns ſung in ho- 
nour of Apollo: they likewiſe offered 
multitudes of victims, and gave rich en- 
tertainment to their friends, 


HYADES, in aftronomy, ſeven ſtars in the 


bull's head, famous among the poets for 
the bringing of rain. 

The 4 ＋ N of them is in the left eye, 
called by the Arabs Aldebaran. See the 
articles TAURUS and ALDEBARAN., 


HYDATIDES, in medicine, little tran- 


_ veſicles or bladders, full of water, 
ometimes found ſolitary, and ſometimes 
in cluſters, upon the liver, and various 
other parts, eſpecially in hydropical con- 
ſtitutions. 

But in a particular ſenſe, the hydatis is 
a diſeaſe of the eye-lids, called alſo 
aquula. St. Yves informs us, that there 
ſometimes comes on the edge of the car- 
tilages of the eye-lids, or on the con- 
junctiva, an elevation like the bladders 


which appear on the ſkin after burns. 


They are as big as a pea, or a lentil ; 
are filled with a very clear liquor, and 
have the name of hydatides from the 
lymph which they contain. Sometimes 
a ſerofity is extravaſated between the con- 
junctiva and the membrane which covers 
it: it ſeparates theſe meinbranes, and in 
the movement of the eye, a ſort of wrin- 
kle appears, which ſhews that a ſerolity 


ſtagnates between theſe membranes, and 


produces the ſwelling. This diſeaſe is 
not at all dangerous; it is a little trou- 
bleſome when it ſeizes only part of the 


conjunctiva. The fureſt remedy is to 


rick it dexterouſly with the point of a 
ancet, and to lay it open according to 
the longitudinal direction of the tumour, 
without any other application. 


HYDATOIDES, the ſame with the aque- 
ous humour of the eye. See Exs. 
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mancy, a of divination or method 
of foretelling future events by means of 
water, See HYDROMANCY, 


HYDE, or Ho. See the article Hipe. 
HY DNUM, in botany, a genus of fungi, 


called by ſome erinaceus : it is an hori- 
zontal fungus, echinated, or beſet with 
ſharp-pointed fibres on its under part, 
See the article FUNGUs. 


HYDRA, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern con- 


ſtellation imagined to repreſent a water- 
ſerpent. 

The number of ftars in this conſtellation 
in Ptolemy's catalogue is 25, and in the - 
britannic catalogue, 68. 


HYDRAGOGUES, vdJ9ay»yz, among phy- 


ſicians, remedies which evacuate a large 
1 of water in dropſies. See the 
article DROYSY. 

Quincy obſerves, that the ſtrongeſt ca- 
thartics chiefly anſwer to the character of 
hydragogues, in that by their forcibly 
ſhaking and velicating the bowels, and 
their appendages, they ſqueeze out water 
—_—_ to make the ftools appar little 
elle, | 

The principal hydragogues, in the com- 
mon opinion, are the juices of elder, of the 


root of iris, of ſoldanella, mechoacan, 


jalap, Sc. In the general, all ſudorific, 
aperitive, and diuretic medicines are truly 
hydragogues. 

ANG EA. in botany, a genus of 
tae decandria-digynia claſs of plants; the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five equal, 
roundiſh petals, greater than the cup: 
the fruit is a roundiſh didymous capſule; 
the two permanent ſtyles make two beaks 
to it, and is rendered angular by many 
ribs : it is coronated by the cup, and di- 
vided into two cells by a tranſverſe mem- 
brane : the ſeeds are numerous, angular, 
acuminated, and very ſmall. 


HYDRARGYRUM, a name given to 


mercury or quickſilver. See the article 
MERCURY. | 


HKYDRAULICS, the ſcience of the motion 


of fluids, and the conſtrudtion of all 
kinds of inſtruments and machines re- 
lating thereto. 
The laws of the motion of fluids, and 
the cauſes of their deſcent or rife below 
or above the common ſurface or level of 
the ſ2urce or foundation, have been al- 
ready delivered under the article fluid ; 
and the art of conducting fluids into 
pipes, canals, drains, &c. as allo the art 
of raiſing them, with the ſeveral ma- 
io D chines 
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chines employed fer that purpoſe, as 
ſyphons, pumps, (yringes, fountains, 
hre-eng'nes, mills, &c. are deſcribed 
under their proper heads. See the articles 
SYPHON, PUMP, SYRINGE, FOUNTAIN, 
ENGINE, Milt, Se. 

Hydroſtatics explain the equilibrium of 
fluids at reſt; upon removing which equi- 
librium motion enſues, and hydraulics 
commence. 

Hydraulics, therefore, ſuppoſe hydroſta- 
tics, and the generality ot writers, from 
the immediate relation between the two, 
join them together, and call them both 
either hydraulics or hydroſtatics. Sce the 
article HYDROSTATICS, Ny 


HYDRELZEUM, in pharmacy, a mixture 


of common oil with water, which, taken 
internally, is emetic ; but applied exter- 
.nally, is anodyne, and promotes ſup- 
puratio 


| n 
HYDRENTEROCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpe- 


cies of hernia, wherein the inteſtines de- 
ſcend wto the ſcrotum, together with a 
quantity of water. Sce HERNIA. 


HYDROCANISTERIUM, au engine 


which ſpouts water in great quantities,” 
and to conſiderable heights, in order to 
extinguiſh accidental fires in houſes, Ste 
the article ENGINE. 


HYDROCELLE, in ſurgery, denotes any 


- hernia ariſing from water, but is parti- 


cularly uſed for ſuch a one of the ſcrotum 
which ſometimes grows to the ſize of 
one's head, without pain, but exceeding 
troubleſome to the patient. 

Tho' authors, ſays Sharp, mention ſeve- 
ral kinds of this diſeaſe, there are but 
two ; the firſt is when the water is con- 
tained inthe tunica vaginalis ; the ſecond, 
when 1t is contained im the celiular mem - 
brane of the ſcrotum: This laſt is al- 
ways complicated with an anaſfarca, a 
kind of - dropſy which conſiſts in the ex- 
travaſation of the water which lodges in 
the cells of the membrana adipola. The 
hydrocele in this cafe is eafily known, 
tor the ſkin is ſhining and ſott, yielding 
eaſily to a flight impretſion, which will 
remain pitted {ome time, The penis is 
alſo ſometimes prodigiouſty ſwelled by 
the liquor which inſinuates into the cellu- 
lar membrane. There are none of thele 
lymptoms in the droply of the tunica 
vaginalis. F 

In the dropſy of the-cellular membrane 
ot the |crotum, ſome recommend the punc- 
ture with a trocar; others, to make 
mall apertures here and there with the 
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point of a lancet ; others, to put a fig 
kane of filk through the ſkin with 3 
needle, and to let it remain as a ſcton t 
all the water is drained off. But the tuo 
firſt methods yield very little relief, and 
the laſt may be more likely to induce a 
gangrene, Nor is there occaſion for any 
operation at all, becauſe the cellular 
membrane cf the ſcrotum, is nothing but 
a continuation of the meinbrana adipoſa, 
and therefore ſcarifications made in the 
ſkin of the ſinall of the legs, will effedu- 
ally empty the ſcrotum ;. yet ſometimes 
there falls ſo great a quantity into the 
ſcrotum, that the ten don is very pain- 
ſu}, threatening a mortification : likewiſe 
the prepuce is very often ſo exceſſive]; 
dilated and twiſted, that it hinders the 
patient from making water. In the 
caſes, there ſhould be an inciſion made on 
each ſide of the ſcrotum, three inches in 
length, quite through the ſkin into the 
cells which-contain the water, and like 
wile two or three half an inch long in any 
part of the penis with a lancet or Kniſe. 
The droply of the tunica vaginalis, i; 
cauſed by an exceſſive accumulation of z 
ſeroſity which is naturally ſeparated in 
the internal ſurface of that tunic, in a 
ſmall quantity, to moiſten and lubricate 
the teſticle. 
This diforder is not oſteñ the effect of 
any accident. It never diminiſhes when 
once begun, but generally continues to 
encreaſe, but in ſome perſons not ſo quick 
as others. It is tenſe and ſmooth, and 
cexles before or when itarriyes at the rings 
of the abdomina! veſſels. When the teſti- 
cle is encreaſ-d in ſize, the tumour 13 
rounder, and, if not attended with an en- 
largement of the ſpermatic veſſels, the 
cord may be eaſily diltinguiſhed between 
the tumour and the abdomen. 
As to the cure, the author above-men- 
tion has found little ſucceſs from inward 
medicines or outward applications, and 
therefore thinks it moſt adviſeable to wait 
till the tumc ur becomes troubleiome, and 
then to tap it with a lancet. If the ori- 
tice of the ſkin flips away from that of 
the tunit, and prevents the egreſs of the 
water, you may introduce a probe, and 
by that means ſecure the exact ſituation 
of the wound. When the tunica vagi- 
nalis is very tenſe, the teſticle itſelf can- 
not he eably diſtinguiſhed ; but there 
will be no danger of wounding it, if the 
inferior part of the ſcrotum is opened 
with a lancet not too long, During the 
* . ; evacu- 
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preſſed ; and after the operation, a little 
piece of dry lint and ſticking. plaſter are 
ſufficient. This is called a paſliative cure, 
but it now and then proves an abſolute 


cal cure by waking a large wound, ci- 
ther by inciſion or cauſtic, and therefore 
that method ſhould be diſcarded. 


HYDROCEPHALUS, in fu pern a pre- 


ternatural diſtention of the head, to an 
uncommon ſize, by a ſtagnation and ex- 
travaſation of the lymph, which, when 
collected within fide of the bones of the 
cranium, the hydrocephalus is then term- 
ed internal; as it is external, when re- 
tained betwixt the common integuments 
and the cranium. 

The firſt kind of the diſorder is ſeldom 
to be met with but in infants ; and if it 
is adyanced to any great degree, is a 
dangerous caſe, and generally incurable. 
If the diſorder is in its firlt ſtage, and 
but beginning to ſhew it{If, it will be 
molt adviſable, according to Heitcr, to 
try what may be done by medicincs, ſuch 
as gentle and repeated purges, to draw 
the humours downwards, with corrubo- 
rating medicines, internally; while ex- 
ternally there is applied a large compreſs 
dipt in lime- water and ſpirit of lavender, 
or hungary water, which compreſs mult 
de retaine4 by a proper bandage. Sce the 
article BANDAGE. 

The external hydrocephalus is diſtin- 
ouiſhe.l by the toftneſs of the head and 
tkin externally ; but in the internal hydro- 
cephalus, the head feels as hard as vival, 
and yet it is much more ditende 4 and en- 
larged. Though the external hydt oc pha- 
lus 18 not without danger, yet i; miy be 
much more eafily cured than the inter- 
nal, but with the grearer dithculty, as it 
is of a longer ſtanding. According to 
the ſame author, the cure muſt be at- 
tempted as well by internal as external 
remedies at the ſame time; ſuch as ca- 
thartics, diaphoretics, diuretics, attenu- 
ating and ſtrengthening medicines for 
internal uſe : — externally may be ap- 
plied a comprels dipped in the tomenta- 
tion befure-mentioned for the internal 
hydrocephalus. Ia this caſe the repeat- 
ed chewing of tobacco in the mouth, to 
diſcharge the ſerolities from the head by 
lputing, is adviſable : ſome foment the 
head with fumes ot burning ſpirit of 
wine highly rectified, but if all theſe 
means prove untuccelsful, recourſe mnt 
then; be had to chirurgical helps, among 
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1 
which you ought firſt to try a hliſter ap- 
plied behind the ears on the occiput and 
neck, and if this does not altogether 
anſwer the intention, you may add ſca- 
rification and cupping upon the ſame 

arts. See CUPPING, | 

HYDROCERATOPHYLLUM, in bo- 
tany, a plant otherwile called ceratophyl- 
lum. Sce CERATOPHYLLUM., 

HYDROCHARIS, the LITTLE WATER - 
LILLY, in botany, a genus of the diœcia - 
enneandriaclais of plants, the male flower 
of which has a ſpacha, and is compoled 
of three large, plain, and roundiſh pe- 
tals ; the female flower is like the male 
one, only without any ſpatha: the fruit 
is 2 coriaceous and roundiſh capſule, 
conliſting , of ſix ceils, in which are 
contained a great number of very ſmall. 
and roundiſh ſeeds. 

HY DROCORAX, the WATER-RAVEN, in 
ornithology, a ſpecies of buceros, with a 
imall head and bluiſh back. 

This bird is about the bigneſs of the 
common raven, and is a native of Tar- 
tary and China; from whence its beak 
is often brought over to us as a curioſity, 
on account of its ire, as being leven 
inches in length, and in the largeſt part, 
about the middle of the gibbouty, near 
three inches in diameter. | 
There 1s alſo another ſpecies, about the 
bigneſs of our common crow, the. head 
ot which is of a deep greeniſh caſt, but 
with an admixture of black: the body 
too is of a greeniſh colour, 

HYDROCOTYLE, MARSH-PENNY- 

WORT), in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria-digynia clais of plants, the uni - 
verial corolla of which is uniform in 
figure, though not in ſituation ; and the 
ſingle corollæ are formed of five ovato- 
acute, patent petals : the fruit is orbicu- 
lar, ere&, and compoſed of two com- 
preſſed and ſemi- orbicular leeds. 
This plant is common with us in damp 
places, and is ſuſpected of hurting ſhe y 
that feed on it; whence it is ſometimes 
called white-rot. See the article Kor. 

HYDROGRAPHY, ee, the art of 
meaturing and detcribing the ſea, rivegs, 
lakes, and canals. 

With regard to the ſea, it gives an ac- 

count of its tides, counter-udes, ſound- 

ings, bays, gulphs, creeks, Sc. as allo 
of the rocks, ſhelves, ſands, ſhallows, 

promontorifs, harbours, the diſtance and 

zearing of one port from another, with 
every thing. that is remarkable, whether 
out at lea, or on the coat. 
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Sc. of water and other fluids. 
articles Ware R and FLulb. 
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by water, practiſed by the antients in this 
manner. They filled a cup or bowl cf 
water : then faſtening a ring to a piecc 


of thread tied to their finger, held it aver 


the water, and repeated a certain form 
of words, deſiring to be ſatisfied with re- 


- gard to their enquiry ; and if the queſ- 


tion was anſwered in the affirmative, the 
ring would ftrike the ſides of the bowl 
of its own accord. 


Another kind of hydromaney was to look 


upon the water in whieh the figure of 
ſeveral dzmons uſed to appear. This 
expedient Numa is ſaid to have made ule 


of, to ſettle the ceremonies of religion. 


This — of divination is ſaid to have 
been nſed firſt by the Perfians, and atter- 
wards approved by Pythagoras. 


HYDROMEL, among phyſicians, water 


— — with honey, either before or 
after fermentation. 


Vinous hydromel, commonly called mead, 


is ſaid to be good for the gravel, See the 


article MA. 
HYDROME TER, an inſtrument to mea- 


ſure the gravity, denſity, velocity, force, 
See the 


The hydrometer is one of the moſt uſeful 


- inſtruments of the philoſophic kind ; for 


tho' the hydroftatical ballance be the molt 
eneral inſtrument for rs, ve ſpeci - 
fi vities of all ſorts of bodies, yet 


the hydrometer is beft ſuited to find thole 


of- funds in particular, both as to cale 
and expedition. * 

This inſtrument ſnould be made of cop- 
per, ſince ivory imbibes ſpirituous liquors, 


and thereby alters irs gravity ; and glais 


is apt to break. The moſt ſimple kind, 
uſed for finding the ſtrength of ſpirits, 
conſiſts of a copper-ball Bb ( plate 


 CXXXVIIL. fig. 2. n 1.) with a brals- 


wire, AB, + of an inch thick, ſoldered 
into it. The upper part of this wire be- 
ing filed flat on one fide, is marked proof 
at m, becauſe it finks exactly to this 
mark in pi oof- ſpirits. © There are other 
two marks at A and B, to ſhew whe- 


- ther the liquor be g above or below 


f, according as the hydrometer ſinks 
to A or emerges to B, when a braſs- 


weight as C or K has been ſcrewed on 
at the bottom c. There are alſo weights 
to be ſcrewed on, for ſhewing the ſpeci- 


fic r of fluids quite to common 
water. The round part of the wire above 
he ball, may be marked fo as to _ 
fe Fiver-wajer when ſt finks to RW, 


1 
* 
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* n* 2.) the weight which fits the in. 
rument for river-water being ſcrewed 
on at c. allo when put into ſpring-water, 


mineral water, ſea-water, and water of 


ſalt-ſprings, it will emerge or riſe gra- 
dually to the marks $P, MI, SE, $ A; 
and, on the contrary, when put into Briſ. 
tol- water, rain-water, port-wine, and 
mountain-wine, it will ſucceſſively ſink 
to the marks br, ra, pe, mo. 

Another kind, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
the (pecific differences of fluids to great 
nicety, conſiſts of a large hollow ball B, 
(ibid. nꝰ 10 with a ſmaller ball b under 
it, partly filled with quick-filver cr ſmall 


| ſhot, and ſcrewed on to the lower pan 


* 
1 


of the former, in order to render it but 
little ſpecifically lighter than water : it 
has allo a ſmall ſhort neck at C, into 
which is ſcrewed the graduated braſs 
wire AC, which by its weight cauſe 
the body of the inſtrument to deſcend in 
the fluid, with part of the ſtem. 

When this inſtrument is ſwimming in the 
liquor, contained in the jar IL MK, 
the part of the fluid diſplaced by it, will 
be equal in bulk to the part of the inſtru- 
ment under water, — equal in weiglt 
to that of the whole inſtrument. Sup- 
poſe the weight of the whole were 4000 
grains, then it is evident we can 1 this 
means compare together the different 
bulks of 4000 grains of various ſorts d 
fluids. For if the weight A be ſuch as 
ſhall cauſe the, arzometer to fink. in rain- 
water, till its ſurface comes to the mid- 


dle point of the ſtem 203 and if, after 


this, it be immerſed in common ſpring: 


water, and the ſurface is obſerved to ſtand 


1 of an inch below the middle point 20; 
it is evident that the ſame weight of each 
water differs in bulk only by the magu- 
tude of 1 of an inch in the ſtem. 


Now ſuppoſe the ſtem were ten inches 


long, and weighed 200 grains, then every 
tenth. of an inch would be one grun 
weight; and ſince the ſtem is of brals, 
and brais is about eight times heavier 
than water, the ſame buli of water wil 
be equal to of a. grain; and cone 
quently to the of en part, that is, i 
zoooth part of the whole bulk, whit 
is a degree. of exactneſs as great as cal 
be defired. Yet the inſtrument is caps: 
ble. of ſtill greater exactneſs, by making 
the ſtem or neck conſiſt of a flat thin fl 
of braſs; inſtead of one that is round d 
lindrical ;. by this means we increals 
hs ſurſace, which is the moſt _ 
ching; 
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thing; and. diminiſh the ſolidity, by 
which the inſtrument is ——_— more 
exact. 
In order to adapt this inſtrument to all 
forts of uſes, there ought to be two differ - 
ent ſtems to ſcrew on and off in a ſmall 
hole at a. One ſtem ſhould be ſuch a 
nice thin flip of braſs, or rather of ſteel, 
like a. watch-ſpring (et ſtraight, as we 
have juſt mentioned, on one fide of 
which ought to be the ſeveral marks or 
diviſions, to which it will fink in various 
ſorts of waters, as rain-water, river- 
water, ſpring- water, ſea-water, ſaltſpring- 
water, c. And on the other ſide you 
mark the diviſion to which it ſinks in 
yarious lighter fluids, as hot bath-water, 
Briſtol water, Lincomb water, Chelten- 
water, port wine, mountain, madeira, 
and various other forts of wine. But in 
this caſe the weight A on the top muſt be 
à little leſs than before, when it was uſed 
for the heavier waters. 
But, in caſe of trying the ſtrength of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, a common cylindric ſtem 
will do belt, becauſe of its ſtrength and 
ſteadineſs; and this ought to be to con- 
trived that, when immerſed in what is 
called proof-ſpirit, the ſurface of the ſpirit 
may be yon the middle point 20; which 
is eaſily done by duly adjuſting the ſmall 
weight A. on the top, and making the 
ſtem of ſuch a length that, when immerſ- 
ed in water, it may juſt cover the ball, 
and riſe to a; but, when immerſed in 
e ſpirit, it may ariſe to the top at A 
then by dividing the upper and lower 
parts a 20, A 20, into ten equal parts 
each, when the inſtrument is immerſed 
in any ſort of ſpirituous liquor, it will 
immediately ſhew how much it is above 
or below proof. 
This proof-ſpirit conſiſts of half water 
and half aleobol, or pure ſpirit, that is, 
ſuch as when poured upon gunpowder, 
and. ſet on fire, will burn all away, and 
permit the powder to take fire, which it 
will, and flaſh as in the open air. But 
if the ſpirit be not ſo highly rectiſied, 
there will remain ſome phlegm or water, 
which will make the powder wet, and 
unfit to take fire. This proof - ſpirit of 
any kind, weighs ſeven pounds twelve 
ounces per — 
The common method of ſhaking the ſpi- 
rits in a vial, and by raiſing a crown 
bubbles, to judge by the manner of their 
* or breaking away whether the ſpirit 
be proof or near it, is very precarious, 
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HY DROPHACE, in botany, a name ſome- 


HYDROMETRY, vvpowerrpe, aterm ſome- 


HYDROMPHALUS, in medicine and fur- 


HYDROMYSTES, a name antiently given 


HYDROPARASTATE, a ſe of here- 


H 


HY DROPHANZE, in natural hiftory; a 


|S 


and capable of great fallacy. There is 
no way ſo eaſy, quick, certain, and phi- 
loſophucal, as this by the arzometer, 
which will demonſtrate infallibly the dif- 
ference of bulks, and conſequently lpeci- 
fic gravities, in equal weights of ſpirits, 
to the 30, 40, or 50 thouſandth part of 
the whole, which is a degree of accuracy, 
beyond which nothing can be deſired. 


times given to the lemna of Linnzus. ' 
See the article LENA. 


times, tho rarely, uſed to denote the 
menſuration of fluids, their gravity, ve- 
locity, Sc. and conſequently compre- 
hending both hydraulics and hydroſtatics. 
See HYDRAULICS and HYDROSTATICS, 


gery,atumour in the navel, ariſing from 
a collection of water. 

The hydromphalus is diſtinguiſhed from 
other tumours of the navel by its bein 
very ſoft, and yet not traftable and obe- 
dient to. the touch, ſo as to diminiſh or 
— by compreſling it. See the ar- 
ticle EXOMPHALUS. 

When viewed, placed between the eye and 
the light, the hydromphalus is found tran- 
ſparent. It is to be diſcuſſed hy emolli- 
ent and reſolutive medicines. It is alſo 
cufed by a puncture made in the middle 
of the navel. | 


to certain officers in the greek church, 
whoſe buſineſs was to make holy- water, 
and ſprinkle it on the people. See the 
article. HOLY-WATER. 


tics, the followers of Tatian. 
This ſect were called alſo eneratitæ, apo- 
tactitæ, ſaccophori, ſeveriani, and aqua 
rians. 
The hydroparaſtatæ were a branch of 
the manichees, hoſe diſtinguĩſtming tenet 
was that water ſnhould be uſed in the eu- 
chariſt inſtead of wine. 


enus of ſemi - pellucid gems; compoſed 
of cryſtal and — 6 2 — 
being in large proportion, and mixed im- 
perfectly, as in the chaleedony ; and giv- 
ing a general cloudinefs or miſtinets to 
the fone, but of ſo imperfett and irregu- 
lar an admixture; as not to be capable of 
ſo good a poliſh as the chalcedony'y and 
appearing of x duſſey and fout ſuefare, 
till thrown into water, in which they be- 
come lucid, and in ſome degree tranſpa · 


H YD 
p rent, either in part or totally; alſo chang- 
ing their colour, which returns to them 
on being taken out of the water. 
To this genus belong the oculus beli of 
authors, or Whittſh-grey hydrophanes, 
variegated with yellow, and with a black 
central nu leus; and the oculus mundi, 
or lapis mutabilis, which is likewite a 
whitith-grey kind without veins. 
HYDROPHOBIA, via, in medicine, 
an averſion or dread ol wa er; a terrible 
ſymptom of the rabies canina. 
This diſeaſe. generally proceeds from the 
bite of a mad dog, and almoſt always 
ariſes ſrom the infection communicated 
_ by the dite of a med animal z yet it has 
been obſerved to arile ſpontaneouſly in 
Jamie animals attected with acute diteaſes; 
and we have an inſtance in the medical 
eſſays by Dr. Innes at Edinburgh, ot a 
' young man that had this iymptom at- 
tending an inttammation of the ttomoch. 
Almoit all Kinds of animals may be ai- 
* ited with this dijorder, and may intect 
other animals, and even men, as dogs, 
cats, wolyes, foxes, horſes, affes, mules, 
norned cattle, hogs, monk ies, and cocks: 
but it mlt frequently attacks dogs, 
_ wolves, and ſoxes, without any picvious 
_ contagion, 1 


A hol climate; exceſſive heats and ſud- 
den colds; a long, hot, and dry f-aton ; 
' feeding much upon putrid, ſtinking. ver- 

minous. fleſh; want of water; worms 

generated iu the kidneys, guts, brains, 
or noſtrils, are the preceding cauſes of 
madueis in cee ammals. When they 
are going to run mad, they appear dr- 
jected, mun company, and hide them- 
ſelves: they wi — bark, but ſeem to 
mutter or murmur, and ate averſe to food 
and water; they will fly upon ſtrangers, 
but retain ſome regard for their maſter: 
their ears and tails hang down, and they 
. walk ; as if they were ſleepy. This 
is the firſt degree of the diſeaſe ; and 
though the bite js then bad, it is not at 
, the worſt. Afterwards, they begin to 
pant, hang out their tongues, froth at 
the mouth, and gape ; ſometimes they 
ſeem dull and halt aſleep ; ſometimes 
they will run, but not directly torward, 
and ſoon ceate to know their malters ; 
their eyes are dejected, look watry and 
duſty; their tongues are of a lead- colour; 
they fall away ſuddenly, and grow rag- 
ing mad. A bite at this time is incu- 
rable, and the nearer they are to death, 

with the more dreadful iymptouis it 13 

attended. 
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There is ſcarce any poiſon inſectious fo 
many ways as this, for it takes effec 
through the cloaths, without fetching 
blood ; by the breath of the animal drawn 
into the lungs ; by a touch of the froth, 
if recent ; by handling the wound, or in- 
ſtrument which was the death of the ani- 
mal ; or by handling things which have 
been intected by any of the former means, 
Again, there is ſcaree — poiſon which 


produces tuch terrible effects, and cauſes 


uch a wonderful change in the perſon 
infected. When it begins to work, it is 


- molt violent and quick; and yet, as it is 


taid, will lie dormant for twenty years 
together before it exerts itſelf, This di- 
verſity depends upon the heat of the ſca- 
jon, the degree of the diſeaſe in the in- 
tected animal, and the temperature of 
the pcrion bit ; for the bilious are ſoon- 
eſt artected with it, the phlegmatic and 
hydropic the leaſt : likewiſe ſomething 
may be attiibuted to the way of living, 
dict, and medicines, 


A healthy man intefted with this con- 


tag ion, ccording to Boerhaave, finds tlic 
eftects of it diicover themſelves in the fol- 
lowing order: there is a pain in the 
place where he was bit or received the 
contagian, and then wandering pains in 
the other parts, chiefly thoſe that are 


near it; a laſſitude, heavinels, liſtleſſnels 


of the whole body; unquiet troubled 
ſlecp, and terrible dreams, with convul- 
ons and fub!ultus of the tendons ; con- 
tinual inquietude, hghs, ſadneſs, love of 
lolitude: thus ends the firſt degree of the 
diſeate. Afterwards all the ſymptoms 
encreaſe with a prodigious ftraitnels and 
oppreſſion about the præcordia; a diffi- 
cult bghing, reipiration, horror, a ſhak- 
ing and trembling at the fight of any 
liquid, pellucid things; lots of appetite ; 
an incredible anxiety ; trembling and 
terrible convulſions, almolt forcing the 


patient into a rage hen any liquid is 


touched with the lips or tongue; then a 
vonuting of dark, bilious, viſcid matter, 
or poiyaceous bile; an increaſed heat; 4 
tever, continual watching, à priapiſm, a 
contuted teries of wild and extravagant 
thoughts : here the ſecond degree of the 
cileate may be faid to terminate. Now 
all the lymptoms grow worte and worſe ; 
the tongue hangs out, and is rough; the 
voice is hoarſe; ſtrange horrors, ſtarting 
and wild looks at the fight of water; a 


trothing at the mouth; à voluntary in- 
clination to ipit at the by -Handers; alio 


to bite them; the patient foams at the 
mouth, 
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do milchief if not forcibly held. Elis 
pulſe and breathing fail; there is a cold 
ſweat ; the higheſt tury ; yet during all 


this time, which is wonderful, the pa- 


tient continues in his ſenles, and 15 afraid 


of doing harm. On tae tuu,th day from 


the firſt degree of che diſcale, the patient 
falls into convuliions with great dithcuity 
of breathing, and then dies. Tl 

The prevention and cure af this diſeaſe. 
except in a few inſtances, are very doubt- 
ful and uncertain. The preventive cure, 
according to Boerhaave, conſiſts in mak - 


ing deep ſcaxifications, as ſoon as poſſible, 


ajter the bite, in the pat affected and 
thoſe adjacent to it, chat they may make 
a conſiderable diſcharge of blood ; and 
then applying large cupping-glatlesthere- 
on; 0-1t may be burnt pretty deep with 
an actual cautery. I ken it ſhould be 
made to ſuppurate by ſome corrofive ap- 
plication proper for that purpoſe ; and 
during all that time, it ſhould continually 
be fomented with a pickle made with 


vinegar and (alt : this ſhould be conti- 


nued for ſix months at leaſt : the gar- 
ments he had on at the time of the bite 
ſhould be cautiouſly laid aſide, or de- 
ſtroyed. Ile ſhould likewile, with all 
convenient ſpeed, be dipt in a river, or 
the ſea, making him believe that he is 
going to be drowned : this is to be often 
repeated ; for the effect conſiſts in terri- 
ty1ng the mind, and not in the fait water, 
a$13 commonly ſuppoſed : then he ſhould 
be often and ſtrongly purged with rhu- 
barb, agaric, and = juice of elder-bark. 
He ſhould be put into a fweat every 
morning faſting, with a mixture of aro- 
matic vinegar, ſea ſalt, and hot water: 
his feet and hands ſhould allo be daily 
fomented in a warm bath, and he ſhould 
waſh his head, mouth, and fauces. Let 
him often drink cold water, and throw it 
up again, by vomiting ; and let his drink 
be acidulated. His aliment ſhould be 
moſt light and laxative, and often taken 
in ſuch a quantity as ta vomit it up again. 
He mould likewiſe abſtain from things 
that are too ſpicy, from wine, from heat- 
ing things, trom violent exerciſes, and 
from commotions of the mind. 

The cure ſhould be attempted when the 
diſeaſe is in t. e firſt degree; and, in-the 
beginning of the econd, by treating it 
as highly inflammatory; by letting blood 
from a large orifice even to a deliquium; 
by giving clyſters ſoon aſter with nitrous 
er moderately ſalt water, thus: take 
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mouth, gnaſhes with the teeth, and would 
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barley water, ten ounces 3 nitre, two 
drams; elder vinegar and honey of roſes, 
each an ounce : make a clyſter. Or take 
rue-water, ten ounces; fea-falt, two 
drams ; vinegar impregnated with mary - 
gold. flowers, fix drams; common honey, 
an ounce: make a-clylter. 

Ihele may be repeated boldly, and with 
leſs caution than in other cafes. Atte: 
this let the patient be blindfolded, and 
thrown into a pond of cold water; or let 


cold water be thrown upon him, till the 


dread of it almoſt ceaſes: then let a 
large quantity be forced down his throat; 
let this be his treatment daily, and at 
night let ſleep be procured. 

Hoffmäan's lentiments on this head are 
greatly difiexent from thote of Boerhaave. 
The antients, ſays he, were of opinion, 
that all poiſons were of a cold nature, 
becaule they obſerved that a more tree 
ailux of blood to the external parts was 
reſtramed by ſpaims, for which reaton 
they preſcribed heating things, and par- 
ticularly - generous wines, às an uni- 
verſa} anmtwote ; theie Celſus ſeems to 
have followed; and informs us, that the 
pratice of old was to put the patiem 
into a bath, and to make him ſweat as 
long as his ſtrength would permit, at the 
lame time keeping the wound open, that 
the virus might be diſcharged irom it; 
and then to give him plenty of good ge- 
nerous wine: this being done for two or 
three days, they judged him out of dan- 
ger. Luis practice of the antients, 
Hoffman thinks molt effectual, and con- 
denims immerſion in cold water, Sc. as 


Boerhaave does the practice of admmi- 


ſtring acrid, drying, and heating me- 
dicines. 
This may give ſome light into the na- 
ture of the pulvis antilyſſus publiſhed by 
Dr. Mead, and received into the diſpen 
ſatory of the college, wherein pepper u 
one of the ingredients. Take of the 
powder of aſh - coloured liverwort, four 
drams; and of the powder ot black pep- 
per, two dra: us: thys powder. mixt to- 
gether, is to be taken in warm milk in 
the morning faſting for four mornings 
together. After this the doctor orders 
the patient to be put into a cold bath, 
— or river, for thuty days ſucceſſively, 
early in the morning, and before break- 
falt : he is to remam in it with his head 
above water, no longer than.a minute. 
Dr. Sault, trom his own experience, re- 
commends another method of cure by 


mercurial frictions upon the cicatiices, 


+ and 


n 


ſucceſſively, and then e other day: 
— he orders the Neem to ale 
a dram and a half of Palmarius's pow- 
der. Dr. James is of opinion, that a 
vomit or two of mercurius emeticus fla- 
vus would be proper, the doſe of which 
is from two to eight grains; not omit- 
ting the cinnabarine der, nor goin 
— the cold Wan 
month. f 


HYDROPHORIA, in grecian antiquity, 


\. a ſolemnity held at Athens and gina, 


= . of thoſe that periſhed in the 
uge. : 
HYDROPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-monogynia clals of 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a 


f ts, t 
ü lage campanulated _ divided into 


ie erect, abtuſe, and emarginated ſeg- 
ments: the fruit is a globoſe capſule, 
farmed of two valves, and containin 
only one cell, with a ſingle, roundiſh, 
large ſeed. See plate CXXXVII. fig. 3. 
HYDROPIC, 2 drophcal patient; or a 
perſon ſwelled and bloated with the abun- 
dance of water. See DROPSY. 
HYDROPOTA, in medicine, a perſon 
who drinks nothing but water. 
It has long been controverted among phy- 
ſicians, w or no the hydropote live 
longer than other perſons. - | 
HYDKROPS, in medicine, the ſame with 
dropſy. See the article DRors v. 
HYDROSCOPE, an inſtrument antiently 
uſed for the meaſuring of time. 
The hydroſcope was a kind of water- 
clock, conſiſting of a cylindrical tube, 
conical at bottom : the cylinder was gra- 
duated, or marked out with diviſions, to 


which the top of the water becoming fuc- 


ceſſively contiguous, as it tri out 
at the vertex of the cone, pointed out the 
hour. = 5 
HYDROSTATICAL BAaLLaNnct,a kind 
9 1 contrived for the wy and ex- 
act finding the ſpecific gravities of bodies 
both liquid are "TY g 
This inſtrument iv of donſiderable uſe in 


che quality and richneſs of 


adulteration, or 
which the ſpecific weight 
is the only * meaſure. The doc- 
, trine of the hydroſtatical ballance is 
founded on this theorem of Archimedes, 
that a body heavier than water, weighs 
leſs in water than in air, by the weight of 
as much water as is equal to it in bulk. 


+ © I 
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und the parts adjoining, for three days 


the degree of purity of bodies 


Fa 
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We have a new hydroſtatical ballance 
the parts of which are as follow: A B 
(plate CXXXVIII. n® 1.) is the foot on 
which it ſtands ; CD is a pillar ſupport. 
ing a moveable braſs plate E F, faltened 
thereto by the ſcrew in the knob e. In 
the end of this plate is fixed an upright 
piece IK, ſupporting another plate GH; 
which fhdes backwards and forwards 
thereon, and is moveable every way about 
it. In the end of this plate, at H, i; 
fixed (by a nut beneath) a wire LM, 
taped with a fine thread from one end to 
the other; upon this moves the ſwan. 
neck ſhp of braſs NO, to which a very 
exact ballance is hung at the point N; 
to one of whoſe ſcales P is appended the 
heavy ＋ by a fine horſe-hair or 
iece of filk 8: the weight of the faid 
ly Rin the air, is expreſſed by the 
weight put into the ſcale Q to make an 
equilibrium therewith, which being de- 
ſtroyed by immerging the ſolid in the 
fluid T V, contained in the glaſs WV, 
is again reſtored by weights put into the 
ſeale P. So that the weights in the ſcale 
Q compared with thoſe in the ſcale P, 
ſhew at once the ſpecific gravity of the 
_ — oder of the fluid T'V. 
e ſpecific gravity of fluids. is readily 
determined he waking one and the 


ſame folid body in them ſeverally; fe 
ſince we ſuppoſe the ballance in equil:- 
drio with the body fuſpended in the ai, 
the equilibrium will be deſtroyed when 
the ſolid is immerſed in the fluid, and 
muſt be then reſtored by weights put ina 
that feale to which the is appended. 
Theſe weights will ſoveralfy expreſs the 
gravities of an equal bulk of the reſpec: 
tive fluids ; and conſequently they mi) 
be thus com with each other, or all 
of them with the gravity of common 
water, as uſual, and diſpoſed in a prope! 
table; making water 1.009, Sec Tail 
of” ſpecific Gr avirties: 
In the fame manner, if divers ſolids an 
firſt weighed in air, and then afterwas 
immerſed in the fame ftuid, as water, fo! 
inſtance, the equilibrium will be deftroy- 
ed . which will be reſtored, as before, 
putting in ſo much weight as is equa) u 
the weight of the ſame bulk of water: 
the gravity, therefore, of every ſolid | 
thus compared with water, and conie 
"= with each other, 2 
ut in this, and many other caſes, it 


uired to be very exact in weighung 
ies, even beyond what is attainabi 
by the niceſt mechaniſin of this inftv 
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ment. We ſhall therefore give the reader 
an account of an improvement of the com- 
mon ballance in this reſpect ; and it is 
the more pertinent in this place, as this 
inſtrument ſerves equally for exactneſs in 
common as in hydroſtatical matters, 

The figure of the machine repreſents the 
ballance in its hydroſtatic uſe, ibid. n? 2. 
We mall firſt deſcribe the machine, then 
; ſhew the new contrived artifice for ex- 
actneſs; and, laſtly, give an inſtance of 
its univerſal uſe, VCG is the ſtand or 
pillar fixed in the table, From the top 
at A hangs, by two ſilken ſtrings, the 
horizontal piece or bar BB; from which 
is ſuſpended, by a ring at i, the fine beam 
of a ballance b, which is kept from de- 
ſcending too low on either fide by the 
gentle ſpringing piece ty 2, fixed on the 
ſupporter M. The harneſs is annulated 
at o, to ſhew diſtinctly the perpendicular 
polition of the examen, by the ſinall 
pointed index fixed above it. 

The ſtrings by which the ballance is ſuſ- 
pended paſſing over two pullies, one on 
each fide the piece at A, go down to the 
bottom on the other fide, and are hung 
over the hook at v; which hook, by 
means of a ſcrew P, is moveable about 
14 inches backwards and forwards, and 
therefore the ballance may be raiſed or 
depreſſed ſo much. But if a greater 
elevation or depreſſion be required, the 
ſliding piece 8, which carries the ſcrew 
P, is readily moved to any part of the 
iquare braſs- rod VK, and fixed by means 
of a ſcrew, 

The motion of the ballance being thus 
provided for, the reſt of the apparatus is 
as follows: HH is a ſmall table fixed 
upon a piece D, under the ſcales d and e, 
and is moveable up and down in a long 
{lit in the pillar above C, and faſtned at 
any part with a ſcrew behind. Art the 
point in the middle of the bottom of each 
ſcale is hung by a fine hook a braſs-wire 
ad, ac, Theſe paſs through two holes 
m, m in the table; and to the wire ad 
is ſuſpended a curious cylindric wire 7 5, 
perforated at each end for that purpoſe. 
This wire rs is covered with paper gra- 
duated by equal diviſions, and 1s about 
hve inches long. | 
In the corner of the table at E, is fixed a 
braſs-tube in which a round wire þ/ is fo 
adapted as to move neither too hard nor 


too freely by its flat head I. Upon the® 


lower part of this moves another tube 
Q, which has friction enough to cauſe 
it to remain in any poſition required; to 
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this is fixed an index T, moving hori- 
zontally when the wire þ/ is turned about, 
and therefore may be ealily ſet to the 
graduated wire rs, 

To the lower end of the wire rs hangs a 
weight L, and to that a wire px with a 
ſmall braſs ball g, about I of an inch in 
diameter. On the other ſide to the wire 
ac, hangs a large glaſs bubble R by a 
horſe-hair. Let us at preſent ſuppoſe 
the weight L taken away, and the wire 
n ſuſpended from 8: and on the other 
tide let the bubble R be taken away, and 
the weight F ſuſpended in its room at c. 
This weight F we ſuppoſe to be ſuch as 
will keep in <quilibrie with the ſeveral 
parts appended to the other ſcale, at the 
lame time that the middle point of the 
wire nis in the ſurſace of the water in 
the veiſel N. The wire pn is to be of 
ſuch a ſize, that the length of one inch 
ſhall weigh four grains. Hence it is 
evident, fince braſs is eight times heavier 
than water, that for every inch the 
wire ſinks in the water, it will become 
half a grain lighter, and half a grain 
heavier lor every inch it riſes out of the 
water : conſequently, by ſinking two 
inches below the middle point, or raiſing 
two inches above it, the wire will be- 
come one grain lighter or heavier. And 
therefore, if when the midd'e point is at 
the ſurface of the water in equilibrio, 
the index T be ſet to the middle point a 
of the graduated wire rs, and the diſ- 
tance on each fide ar and as contain 
a hundred equal parts ;- then, when in 
weighing bodies the weight is deſired to 
the hundredth part of a grain, it may-be 
eafily had by proceeding in the following 
manner. 

Let the body to be weighed be plated 
in the ſcale d, and put the weight X in 
the ſcale e; and let this be fo deter- 
mined, that one grain more ſhall be too 
muc ', and one grain leſs too little, Then 


the ballance being gently moved up or 
down by the ſcrew P, till the equilibrium 


be nicely ſhewn at o; and then if the 
index T be at the middle point @ of the 


wire v, it ſhews that the weights put into 


the ſcale e, ate juſt equal to the weight of 
the body. By this method we find the 


' abſolute weight of the body; the rela- 


tive weight is found by weighing it hy- 
droftatically in water, as follows. 
Inſtead of putting the body into the ſcale 
e, as before, let it be appended with rhe 
weight F at the hook c, by a horſe hair 
as at R, ſuppoſing the veſlel of water O 
10 E were 


38 


were away; then the equilibrium being 
made, the index T ftanding between a 
and r, at the 36th diviſion, ſhews the 
weight of the body put in 1095. 36 grains. 
As it thus hangs, let it be immerſed in 
the water of the veſſel O, and it will be- 
come lighter by much; the ſcale e will 
deſcend till the beam of the ballance reſts 
on the ſupporter z. Then ſuppoſe 100 
grains put into the ſcale 4 reftores the 
equilibrium preciſely, fo that the index 
T ſtands at the 36th diviſion above a; it 
is plain the weight of an equal hulk of 
water would, in this caſe, be exactly 100 
grains. | 
Aſter a like manner may this ballance 
be applied to find the ſpecific gravities of 
fluids, which will not be dithcult trom 
what has been ſaid. 
Bradford's new HYDROSTATICAL IN- 
STRUMENT, a new invention for weigh- 
ing coin, and diſcovering its defect either 
ot weight or purity. 
It conſiits of a thin, flat, braſs-ruler, about 
half a foot long; on each fide of which 
are two duated lines, thoſe on the 
upper fide being marked A and W (plate 
CXXXIX. fig. 1. no.) and thoſe on the 
under ſide B and W, ibid. no 2. There 
is alſo a ſmall chain and pincers wherein 
to fix any piece of money intended to be 
weighed and proved ; =. of with two 
ir of center-pins, marked. A and B, 
ibid. nꝰ 2 and 3, whereof the former pair 
A are to be uſed for proving all pieces 
of gold not exceeding the value of 368. 
— the other pair marked B, for all 
pieces from 36s. to 728. or 31. 128. 
Faſtly, there is a ſliding - piece or index C, 
(ibid. n* 3.) by the motion of which 
backwards and forwards upon the ruler, 
the value of any piece ſuſpended in the 
pincers is found upon the graduated lines 
already mentioned; whereof thoſe mark - 
ed A and B ate called ſtatical lines, as 
being calculated for weighing the piece 
in air; and thoſe marked W, W, are 
called hydroſtatical lines, as ſerving to 
point out the alloy or adulteration of the 
piece weighed. A whole diviſion on 
each line, is equal to the weight or value 
of 18. in gold; a half diviſion to 6d. 
and a quarter diviſion to 3d. | 
To prove a guinea: firſt ſuſpend it in 
the pincers, and then placing the inſide 
of the ſliding · piece C to 21 on the line 
A, on the upper ſide of the ruler, which 
muſt move. freely on the center-pins 
marked A; and if the guinea and fliding- 
piece exactly ballance each other, the 
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inea is full weight: if not, more the 
ider back ward or forward, till they equi- 
nderate, and the diviſion cut by the 
inſide of the ſlider is the true weight ; 
for inſtance, ſuppoſe it relts at 207, then 
does the guinea weigh only 208. 6d. 
In the next place, to prove the alloy of 
this piece, let the ſlider be brought to 
the diviſion 204 upon the hydroltatical 
line marked W; tor Whatever diviſion 
is cut by the ſlider, in weighing on the 
ſtatical line, it muſt be placed at the 
ſame on the hydroſtatical line adjoining, 
Then let the pice, together with the 
pincers, and the braſs- link whereon it is 
ſuſpended, be immerſed in water, (bi., 
ns 3.) as far as the notch in the ſaid link; 
and if the inſtrument acts in equilibrio, 
or the piece ſink deeper in the water, the 
guinea is ſtandard- gold: but if the {lider 
muſt be moved farther backward before 
it will equiponderate, the guinea is adul- 
terated, It alloyed with filver, allow 
28. for every penny it wants in the hy- 
droſtatical weight; and then, if the 
number of pence the piece is deficient in 
weight hydroſtatically, when doubled, 
exceed the number of ſhillings it weighs 
ſtatically, you may concluge it is aqul- 
terated with ſome baſer metat than (ilver, 
However, a more ſpeedy method of dil- 
covering whether a piece of gold be adul- 
terated or not, without moving the (li- 
der more than once, is this: when you 
have weighed a piece ſtatically, bring 
the ſlider to the diviſon on the hydro- 
ſtatical line expreſſing its weight; and 
immerſing the piece and pincers as be- 
fore, ſo that the ſurface of the water may 
be exactly at the notch or mark on the 
long link, if the inſtrument doth not 
then equiponderate, gently lower your 
hand that holds the uid till the inſtru- 
ment comes to an equilibrium z at which 
time, if the guinea be a counterleit, 
great part the pincers will appear 
above water; and if a 36s. piece be 
tried, not only the pincers, but a ſmall 
part of the coin will appear above the 
turface, if the piece be counterfeit, This 
laſt method is ſufficiently near the truth 
for common practice. 
If you mould have occaſion to weigh and 
prove a very ſmall piece of gold, as 
28. 3d. or 4s, 6d, the method is to 
put the ſaid piece in the pincers with 
lome other piece that has been proved 
before ; by which means, the weight and 
alloy of the ſinall piece may be eafily diſ- 
covered, as above, And it the piece be 
above 
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above 36s. then the ſlider is to be placed 
according to the diviſions of the ttatical 
and hydroſtatical lines on the under hde 
of the inſtrument ; which is fitted to the 
ſtandard of the mint, that makes the 
guinea to weigh 129 grains, ; 
AYDROSTATICS, that part of philo- 
ſophy which treats of the nature, gra- 
vity, and preſſure of fluids, all which 
have been explained and. illuſtrated un- 
der the article FLu1D. 

The application of hydroſtatics to the 
ſeveral uics of life, will be evident from 
the following inſtances. Having firſt pre- 
miſled that a cubic foot of common water 
weighs nearly 1000 ounces averdupois, 
or 62 pounds and a half, which may be 
reduced to troy-weight by conſidering 
that the averdupois pound is to the troy 
pound as 17 to 14, and the averdupois 
ounce to the troy ounce, as 51 to 56. 
Hence to find the quantity of preſſure 
againſt a ſluice or bank that pens the 
water, we have this rule: multiply the area 


of the lluĩce under water by the depth of the 


center of gravity in feet, and the product 
again by 624 ; this laſt product will be 
the number of pounds required. Exam- 
pie: admit the length of a fluice to be 
20 feet, and the depth of the water 5, 
then will the area under water be 100 
ſquare feet ; which multiplied by 2 4, the 
depth of the center of gravity, gives 2 50 
cubic feet; which again multiplied by 
621, gives 15625 th 

nearly, 

Again ; ſince the weight of bodies is al- 
ways as the ſpecific gravities in equal 
bulks, it follows that the numbers in the 
table of ſpecific gravities, do alſo expreſs 
the number of averdupois ounces con- 
tained in a cubic foot of each reſpective 
ſort of matter therein mentioned. See the 
article GRAVITY, 

Therefore, if the magnitude of any body 
be multiplied by the ſpecific gravity, the 
product will be its abſolute weight. 
Another uſeful hydroſtatic problem, is to 
find the magnitude of any thing when 
the weight is known ; which is done by 
dividing the weight by the ſpecific gra- 
vity, and the quotient is the magnitude 
ſought. Alſo by knowing the magni- 
tude and weight, we can find the ſpecific 
gravity by dividing the weight of the 
magnitude in cubic feet. 

Having found by the hydroſtatic ballance 
the ſpecific gravity of gold to ſilver as 
19 to 11, and ſuppoſing any compound 
thereof, as Kiero's crown, Whole ſpeci⸗ 


equal to 7 tons 
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fic gravity is 16, to determine the pro- 
portion and weight of the gold and filver 
employed in making it, lay, as the dif- 
ference of the ſpecific gravities of the 
compound and the lighter ingredient, 
Wix. 6, is to the difference of the ſpecific 
gravities of the heavier ingredient and 
the compound, wiz. 3, ſo is the bulk 
of gold to that of ſilver made uſe of; 
that 1s, if the whole crown were divided 
in 8 parts, the gold would conſiſt of 3, 
and the ſilver of 3: then the magnitudes 
gs and 3 multiplied by the ſpecific gravi- 
ties 19 and 11, ſeverally, will give the 
numbers 95 and 33, which exprels the 
proportion of the gold to that of the 
lilver. See HYDROSTATIC BALLANCE, 
But how great the uſefulneſs and impor- 
tance of hydroſtatic knowledge is to phy- 
ſicians, chemilts, apothecaries, jewellers, 
goldſmiths, &c, will appear by reading 
Mr, Boyle's excellent Medicina Hydro- 
ſtatica, in which book the ſkilful author 
propo'es the following uſes to be made 
of hydroſtatic knowledge, viz. | 
1. Toexplorethe nature and difference of 
foſſils, by finding their ſpecific gravities. 
For ſince the molt pure and homogene- 
ous kinds of ſtones are in gravity to 
water as about 21 to 1, and tin, the 
lighteſt of metals, is to water in gravity 
as about 7 to 1, if a ſtony ſubſtance be 
found to have a greater proportion of 
gravity than that of 24 to t, it mult be 
probable that it has in it ſome adventi- 
tious matter of a metalline nature; or is 
at leaſt commixed with ſome mineral 
body more heavy than pure ſtone, and 
may therefore very probably be uſefully 
applied to ſome medicinal purpoſes. As 
inſtances of this kind, he mentions the 
lapis hæmatites, lapis lazuli, and lapis 
calaminaris, all which have their uſes in 
phyſic. 
2. He propoſes this method as very cer- 
tain to determine whether a body, ſup- 
E to be a ſtone of the mineral kind, 
ſo indeed. Thus coral which, ſays 
he, ſome take to be a plant, and others 
a lithodendron, but moſt reckon it among 
precious ſtones, is in gravity to water as 
2,68 to 1, which favours the laſt epi- 
nion : thus a calculus humanus and a 
bezoar were found as 1,7 and t, 5 to 1; 
and therefare too light, to be of the ſame 
ſpecies with the common ſtone. 
3+ A third uſe which he propoſes is to 
diſcover the reſemblance or dilferencs be- 
tween bodies of the ſame denomination, 
and thereby to colle and aſcertain their 
ioE 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral degrees of goodneſs reſpectively. 
Whence he argues the neceſſity of this 


ſort of knowledge to phyſicians, chemilts, 


apothecaries, druggiſts, to the goldimith, 
the merchant, the miner, Cd. 
4. A fourth uſe is to diſcern genuine 
ſtones from counterfeit ones, which may 
be of great help to jewellers : here he 
ves inſtances of factitious coral, and 
factitious gems, and a bezoar, which he 
found out that way not to be genuine, 
tho' a great price was let on the latter. 
5: Hence mercury is {aid to have a dif- 
erent gravity, being ſometimes 13 K, and 
ſometimes above 14 times heavier than 
water; and hence a notable difference 
may ariſe in weather glaſſes at the ſame 
time, and in the fame place, even to a 
whole inch, from the different gravity of 
the mercury in the one and in the other : 
therefore, thoſe who publiſh regiſters of 
the weather, ought to find out and declare 
to the world the ſpecific gravity of the 


_ quickſi]ver they uſe in their barometers. 


. "Theſe he enumerates over and above 


. what we have taken notice of a mecha- 
""nical and 882 nature, and to let 
t 


us know the high value he had for this 


' ſcience, he expreſſes himſelf thus: & As 
66 little {ki!1 4s I have in hydroſtatics, I 
„ would not be debarred from the uſe 


« of them for a conſiderable ſum of 
« money; it having already done me 
t acceptable ſervice, and on far more 
&« occalions than I myſelf at firſt expect- 


4 ed, eſpecially in the examen of metals, 
* and mineral bodies, and of ſeveral 


mineral productions,“ with much to 


the ſame purport. 
HYDROTICS, among phyſicians, ſignify 
© medicines more uſually called ſudorifics. 


See the article SUDORIFICS. 


HYGIEINE, from by, health, that 


part of medicine which preſcribes rules 
tor the preſervation of health; which de- 


pendla, in a great meaſure, on the prudent 


uſe of the non-naturals, air, diet, exer- 


© Ciſe, ſleep, paſſions of the mind, re- 
tentions and excretions, See AlR, Dir, 


ExERCISE, Cc. 


HYGROMETER, a machine, or inſtru- 


Pens whereby to meaſure the degrees of 
rineſs, or moiſture of the air, or rather 


of the atmoſphere. See the articles Alk, 


and ATMOSPHERE. 


There are divers forts of hygrometers ; 


for whatever body either {wells or ſhrinks, 
by dryneſs or moiſture, is capable of be- 
ing formed into an hygrometer. Such 


date woods of moſt Kinds, particularly 
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aſh, deal, poplar, &c. Such alto 18 ca. 
gut, the b:ard of a wild oat, Sc. Streich 
an hempen cord or Jute-ſtring, as AR, 
(plate CXL. n? 1.) along a wall, bring. 
ing it over a pulley, B; and to the oth; 
end D, fix a weight E; into which fit 
an index G. On the fame wall fit x 
plate of metal HI, divided into any 
number of equal parts, and the hygro- 
meter is compleat. For it is known from 
experience that moiſture ſenſibly ſhortens 
the length of cords or fiddle-ſtrings ; 
and that as the moiſture evaporates, they 
retur: to their former length. The weight, 


therefore in the preſent caſe, upon an in. 


creaſe of the moiſture of the air, will 
aſcend ; and upon a diminution of the 
ſame, it will deſcend. 
Hence, as the index G will ſhew th: 
ſpaces of aſcent and deſcent ; and tho 
ſpaces are equal to the increments and 
ecrements of the length of cord, «i 
gut, AB D; the inſtrument will diſcore 
whether the air be more or leſs humid 
now, than it was at another given time. 
But if a more ſenſible and accurate hy- 
grometer be required, ftrain a whip-cord 
or fiddle-ftring, over ſeveral pullies B, 
C, D, E, F, and G. (ibid. n“ z.) and 
proceed as in the former example. Nor 
does it matter whether the ſeveral part 
of the cord AB, BC, CD, Sc. be pa- 
rallel to the horizon as expreſſed in the 
figure or perpendicular to the ſame. 
The advantage of this above the forme 
hygrometer, is, that we have a greate: 
length of cord in the ſame compals ; and 


conlequently greater contraction or di. 


latation. 

Another method of conſtruction, which 
is more ſimple, is thus. Faſten a hemp, 
cord or fiddle-ſtring, A B, (ibid. n* z.) 
to an iron-hook ; and let the other eng, 
B, deſcend upon the middle of a hor 
zontal board, or table, EF; neu b. 
hang a leaden weight or ball of a pound, 
C, and fit an index CG. Laſtly, (row 
the center B deſcribe a circle, which d. 
vide into any number of egual parts. Or, 
inſtead of the table or board, draw two 
concentric circles on the ball K from J. 
(n®. 4.) and divide them into any numbe 
of equal parts, and fix an index NO, 
to any proper ſupport N. So that it ma) 
almoſt touch the diviſions of the bal. 
Here the cord or gut twiſting or ur- 
twiſting will ſhew the change of moiſture, 
Sc. by the ſucceſſive application of th: 
index to the diviſions of the circle. 


Or thus; provide two wooden frames 
Bak... ide ty er 
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AB and CD, (nꝰ. 5.) with grooves there- 
in; and between theſe grooves fit two 
thin leaves of aſh, AE F C, and GB DH, 
ſo as they may eaſily ſlide either way. 
At the extremes of the frames A, B, C, D, 
confine the leaves with nails, leaving be- 
tween them the ſpace EG HF, about an 
inch wide. On I faſten a ſlip of brals 
dented, IK; and in L a little dented 
wheel, upon whoſe axis, on the other 
ſide of the machine an index is to be 
ut. Laſtly, from the center of the axis, 
on the ſame ſide, draw a circle, and di- 
vide it into any number of equal parts, 
Now, it is found from experience, that 
aſhen wood readily imbibes the moiſture 
of the air, and (wells therewith ; and as 
that moiſture ſlackens, ſhrinks again; 
upon any increaſe of the moiſture of the 
air, the two leaves AF and BH grow- 
ing turgid, will approach nearer each 
other : and, again, as the moiſture 
abates, they. will ſhrink, and again re- 
cede, Hence, as the diſtance can neither 
be increaſed nor diminiſhed without turn- 
ing the wheel L, the index will point out 
the changes in reſpet of humidity, or 
ſiccity. From this contrivance it was that 
Mr. Coniers in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ations made the following obſervations 
for five or ſix years. 
1. That theſe pannels will move by 
ſhrinking moſt in ſummer, and ſwelling 
moſt in winter; but will vary from this 
according to the change, to the then 
more or leſs heat or cold, moiſture or 
drought, that the temper or ſeaſon, ſuch 
as ſpring or fall, do er it being 
then more apt to ſwell or ſhrink on the 
ſudden, but not attaining then to the 
higheſt ſhrinking or ſwelling, as in 
ſummer and winter it doth. 2..That for 
the moſt part, eſpecially in the ſpring 
and ſummer-time, this motion happens 
only in the day-time ; for then generally 
all night it reſts, and moves very ſeldom. 
3. That one kind or manner of this mo- 
tion happens in dry, fair weather, but 
ſometimes in the forepart of the forenoon, 
and ſometimes not until the latter part of 
the forenoon, and then at that time it 
relaxes or ſwells the deal for about two 
or three hours; more, ſeldom ; leſs, 
often ; and then all the afternoon after 
it ſhrinks ; nay, ſometimes even when 
a ſmall rain hath newly fallen, or is then 
failing. 4. This ſhrinking is gradual 
very often, or for the moſt part a little 
after a moiſt time, wiz. the firſt day after 


moiſture it ſhrinks a little; the ſecond, 
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more, and ſo yet more, according to the 
then ſeaſon of the year, and as it is then 
inclined to moiſture or drought, the al- 
teration of the wind, and the heat or 
cold at that time. 5. The wind's being 
in the north, north-caft, and eaſt, winter 
and ſummer, for the moſt part at that 
time the deal ſhrinks, in the night alſo 
as well as in the day, but not ſo much ; 
which is a ſign of drying weather, and 
ſometimes of froſt or cold in winter, 
heat or ſcorching in ſummer, in a clear 
day. But on the _— the ſouth 
wind's blowing, or the weft and ſouth- 
weſt, the deal always relaxes that day, 
or at leaſt is at a ſtay, provided this 
happen in the day-time ; for then if in 
the night, not fo much; and fo this will 
do ſome conſiderable time before rain. 
6. By a conſtant og þe of this in- 
ſtrument, you may able to gueſs at 
the wind's ſituation without a weather- 
cock, provided you have by you a com- 
mon and a ſealed thermometer. 7. Alſo 
you may know the time of the year: 


for in the ſpring it moves quicker, and 


more in winter ; in ſummer it is more 
ſhrunk than in the ſpring; in autumn leſs 
in motion thaa in ſummer. 

It is to be obſerved, that all the h 
meters above deſcribed become by de- 
grees leſs and leſs accurate, and at len 
undergo no ſenſible alteration at all from 
the humidity of the air. 

The following is much more laſting, 
Take a nice balance (ibid. no 6.) and 
place in it a ſponge, or other body, 
which eaſily imbibes moiſture; and let 
it be in equilibrio , with a weight hun 
at the other end of the beam. Now 1 
the air become moiſt, the ſponge be- 
coming heavier, will preponderate; if 
diy, the ſponge will be raiſed up. This 
ballance may be contrived two ways; by 
either having the pin in the middle of 
the beam, with a ſknder tongue a foot 


and a half long, pointivg to the divi- 
c 


fions on an arched plate fitted to it; or, 
the other extremity of the beam may be 
made fo long as to deſcribe a large arch 
on a board placed for the purpoſe, as js 
repreſented in the figure. 

To prepare the ſponge, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to waſh it in water; and when 
dry again, in water or vinegar, wherein 
ſal armoniac, or ſalt of tartar, has been 
diffolved, and let it dry again, then it 
is fit to be uſed, | 


In the laſt mentioned hy eter, Mr, 


Gould, in the Philoſophical TranſaRions, 
| inſtead 


— 
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inſtead of a ſponge, recommends, oil of 
vitriol, which is found to grow ſenſibly 
lighter or heavier, in proportiou. to the 
leſſer or greater quantity of moitture it 
imbibes from the air; ſo that being fa- 
tiated in the moiſteft weather, it after- 
wards retains or loſes its acquired weight, 
as the air proves more or leis moiſt. The 
alteration in this liquor is fo great, that 
in the (pace of fifty - ſeven days, it has been 
known to change its weight from three 
drachms to nine; and has ſhiſted an 
index or tongue of a ballance thirty de- 
grees. A ſingle grain, after its ſull in- 
creaſe, has varied its equilibrium ſo ſen- 
Ably, that the tongue of a ballauce, only 
an inch and a half long, has deſcribed 
an arch one third of an inch in compaſs, 
(which arch would have been almoſt 
three inches if the tongue had been one 
foot) even with ſo ſmall a quantity of 
liquor; conſequently, if more liquor, 
expanded under a large ſurface, were 
uſed, a pair of ſcales might afford as nice 
an hygrometer as any kind yet invented. 
The ſame author ſuggeſts, that oil of 
fulphur per campanum, or oil of tartar 
per deliquium, or the liquor of faxed 
nitre, might be ſubſtituted in lieu of the 
oil of vitriol. 
But among all the inventions the follow- 
ing ſeems beſt calculated both for dil- 
patch and accuracy. A (ibid. n® 7.) 
repreſents, a thin piece of ſponge, ſo cut 
as to contain as large a ſuperficies as 
Mible. , This hangs by a * thread 
of ſilk, upon the beam B, and is exactly 
ballanced from another thread ot ſilk at D, 
ſtrung with the ſmalleſt lead ſhot, at 
equal diſtances, and ſo adjuſted as to 
cauſe the index E to point at G, in the 
middle of the graduated arch F GH 
when the air is in a middle ſtate be- 
tween the greateſt moiſture and the great- 
eſt dryneſs. I, ſhews a little table or 
ſhelf for that part of the filk and ſhot 
which is not ſuſpended to reſt upon. 
HYLE, or HYLEc, among „ 
denotes their firſt matter, or the original 
chaos of things. 
HYLEG, or HYLEcn, in aſtrology, ſig- 
nifies a planet, or the point in the heavens 
which at a perſon's nativity, is accounted 
the ſignificator of life. See NATIVITY. 
HYMEN, in anatomy, a membrane, ſome- 
times of a circular, ſometimes of a ſemi- 
Junar figure, and ſometimes of a form 
different from both. It is always found 
in young girls, and ſtops a part of the 
vagina. In thefe it has a ſmall aperture, 


and a longer in adults who have not 
converſed with men. After the firſt coitus 

it is not to be found: it is always de- 

ſtroyed by it, and if it has not been in. 

jured before, ſome blood always follons 
the rupture of it. 
In the heathen mythology, Hymen waz 
the god of marriage, and new-narried 
women offered ſacrifices to this deu. 
He was repreſented crowned with ſweet 
marjoram, and ſometimes with roles; 
carrying in one hand a torch, and in the 
other a flame- coloured veil, to repreſcut 
the bluſhes of a virgin. 

HYMENZEA, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia trivecia claſs of plants, he 
flower of which is papilionaceous, and 
its fruit a large legumen or pod, of an 
ovato-oblong, figure, obtule, and um- 
locular, with numerous oval ſeeds, {ur- 
rounded with fibres and a farinaccous 
matter, 

HY MENZEAL, ſomething belong to mar- 
riage, ſo called trom hymen. See the 
articles HYMEN and MARRIAGE. 

The hymenzal ſong is otherwiſe called 
epithalamium. See EPITHALAMIUM, 

HYMN, a religious ſong. The hymn; 
ſung in the chriftian church, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the pſalms, are pieces of 
poetry compoſed by pious, but not in- 
5 75 authors. 

he uſe of muſic in religious worſhip 
has prevailed in all nations from the re- 
moteſt ages, The antient heroes were 
of opinion, that it appealed the anger of 
the gods, for which reaion their public 
devotion was generally attended wich a 
concert of voices and inſtruments. 
Muſic has likewiſe been conſecrated to 
religion, both by the Jews and Chrittians; 
and the former made ute of trumpets, 
drums and cymbals, joined with the 
voices of th» levites and people: but the 
muſic of the antient chriſtians was plain 
and ſolemn, and conſiſted only in ſing- 
ing hymns, or pſalms, with joint voices. 
The priſcillianiſts pretended to ſhew, 
among their apocryphal writings, the 
hymn which our blefled Lord ſung with 
his diſciples, after his lat ſupper. But 
it is generally ſuppoſed, that they ſung 
the hymn which the Jews were uſed to 
ſing after eating the paſſover. 

HYOIDES, in anatomy, a bone which 
adheres to the baſe of the tongue, 

In young ſubjects the os hyoides is com- 
poled of three bones, a baſe, occupying 
its middle part, and two lateral ones, 
called its horns, In adults there are often, 
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HYOTHY ROIDES, 


1 
nt the junctures of theſe with the baſe, 
two other fruſtræ, very ſmall, and thence 
overlooked by moſt writers: theſe are 
nearly of the ſhape of a wheat-corn, and 
may therefore be called ofla triticea : there 
are ligaments fixed to theſe, by means of 
which they adhere to the ſtyloide pro- 
ceſſes. And, finally, in theſe ligaments 
themſelves, ſometimes, tho' very rarely, 
there are ſound ſome cther little bones. 

Veſalius met with ſix of theſe ; and ſome 

others after him have reckoned eleven 

bones to the formation of the os hyoides. 

The ule of the os hyoides is to give a 

firm baſis to the tongue: and therefore 

ſeveral mulcles of the tongue and larynx, 
ſerving to the neceſſary motions of both, 
are inſerted into it. 

HYOSCY AMUS, 4EN-BANE, in botany, 

a genus of the entaudria monogyi.in claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
a ſingle infundibuliform petal, with a 
ſhort cylindrical tube, and an erecto- 
patent limb lightly divided into five ob- 
tuſe ſegments, one of which is broader 
than the reſt : the fruit is a caplule of 
an ovato-obtuſe figure, with a line mark - 
ed on each fide ; it contains two cells, 
with numerous ſeeds, 
The root of this plant, according to 
Dale, is an excellent refrigerant and 
emollient, but is {aid to occaſion mad- 
neſs ; for which reaſon, it is very rarely 
uſed internally, Its ſeeds are recommend- 
ed in an hæmoptyſis, and hemorrhages ; 
but thoſe of the white henbane are ſaid 
to be much milder and ſafer. 

in anatomy, a 

muſcle of the larynx, which ſerves to 

raiſe it, and conſtringe the glottis. 


HYPXTHROS, or HYPETHRON, in 


antient architecture, a Kind of temple 
open at the top. 

Vitruvius ſays, it was an open building 
er portico, which had no root or cover- 
ing, as the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
built by Caſſatius, a roman architect at 
Athens, 


HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a 


ſpecies of hyperbaton, - conſiſting in a 
mutual permutation of one caſe for 
another. Thus, Virgil ſays, dare claſſibus 
euſtras, for dare claſſes auſtris; and again, 
medum illis labra admowi, for necdum illa 
labris admovi. 


IYPANTE, or HYPERPANTE, a name 


given by the Greeks to the feaſt of the 
preſentation of Jeſus in the temple, 

This word, which ſignifies lowly or 
humble meeting, was given to this teat, 
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ſrom the meeting of old Simon and Anna 
the propheteſs in the tempie, when jeſus 
was brought thither. 


HY PATE, in antient muſic, an appellation 


given to the loweſt chord of a tetra- 
chord, Thus hypate hypaton, was the 


loweſt chord of the hypaton tetrachord, 


and anſwered to our B natural of the 
loweſt octave of the organ; or to the 
loweſt i of Guido's ſcale. The hypate 
meſon was the laſt note of the hypaton, 
and the firſt of the meſon tetrachord. 
See the article DIAGRAM, 


HYPECOUM, vid CUMIN, in botany, a 


genus of the tetrandria- digynia clais of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of four 
petals; the two exterior petals are broad, 
trilobated, and obtuſe, and are placed 
over-againſt one another; the two interior 
ones ſtand alterately with the others; 
they are lightly divided into three ſeg- 
ments, of which the middle one is hollow, 
compreſſed, and erect: the fruit is a long, 
compreſſed pod, incurvated, and articu- 
lated : the ſeeds are of a roundiſh figure, 
but compreſſed, and are placed fingly in 
the articulations of the pod. 

This plant is an opiate. 


HYPER, wn#, a greek prepoſition, fre- 


quently uſed in compoſition, where it 
cenotes exceſs; its literal ſignification 
being above, or beyond. 


HYPERBATON, in grammar, a figura 


tive conſtruction inverting the natural 
and proper order of words and ſentences, 
The ſeveral ſpecics of the hyperbaton 
are the anaſtrophe, the hyſteron-proteron, 
the hypallage, ſynchyſis, tmeſis, paren-, 
theſis, and the hyperbatan, ſtrictly ſo 
called. See ANASTROPUE, Sc. 


HYPERBATON, ftrifily fo called, is a long 


retention of the verb, which completes 
the ſentence, as in the following example 
from Virgil. 

Interea reges : ingenti male Latinus 
Ruadrijugo vebitur curru, cui tempera. 


CIYCUMR 


Aurati bis ſex radii fulgentia cingunt, 


Solis avi ſpecimen : bigts it Turnus in albis, 
Bina manu lato id, "as baftilia ferro : 
Hinc pater Aneas Romane ſtirpis origo, 
Sidereo flagrans ches & calefiibus amt; 
Et N magne ſpes altera Rome: 
Procedunt caſtris. 


HYPERBOLA, in geometry, the ſectioa 


GEH (Plate CXLI. n? 1.) of a cone 
ABC, made by a plane, ſo that the 
axis, EF, of the ſection inclines to the 
oppoſite leg of the cone, BC, which in 
the parabola is parallel to it, and in the 

ellipſis 
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ellipſis interſects it. The axis of the 
hyperbolical ſection will meet alſo with 
the —_ ſide of the cone, when pro- 
duced above the vertex, at D. 


Definitions. 1. If at the point E (ibid. 


no 2.) in any plane, the end of the rule 
E H be ſo fixed, that it may be freely 
carried round, as about a center; and 
at the other end of the rule H there is 
ted the end of a thread ſhorter than the 
rule, and let the other end of the thread 


de fixed at the point F in the ſame plane; 


but the diſtance of the points E F ruſt 
be greater than the exceſs of the rule 
above the length of the thrgad ; then 
Jet the thread be applied to the ſide of the 
rule E H by the help of a pin G, and be 
ſtretched along it; afterwards let the 
rule be carried round, and in the mean 
time let the thread kept ſtretched by the 
pin be conſtantly applied to the rule : 


- certain line will be deſcribed by the 
motion of the pin, which is called the 


hyperbola. ' But if the extremity of the 
fame rule, which was fixed in the point 


E, is fixed in the point F, and the end of 


the thread is fixed in the point E, and 
the ſame things perſormed as before; 
there will be deſeribed another line op- 

fite to the former, which is likewiſe 
called an hyperbola ; and both together 
are called oppoſite hyperbolas. Theſe 
lines may be extended to any greater 
diſtance fom the points E, F, wiz. if a 


thread is taken of a length greater than 


- are called the foci. 


that diftance, 2. The points E and F 
3- And the point 
C, which biſſects the right line betwixt 
the two focus's, is called the center of 
the rbola, or of the oppoſite hy- 
perbolas. 4. Any right line paſſing 
thro* the center, and meeting the hyper- 
bolas, is called a tranſverie- diameter 
and the points in which it meets them, 
their vertices : but the right line, which 


paſſes · thro the center, and biſſects any 


right line terminated by the oppoſite hy- 

erbola's, but not paffing thro the center, 
N called a right diameter. $5. The di- 
ameter which paſſes thro the foci, is called 
the tranſverſe axis. 6. If from A or a, 


- the extremities of the tranſverſe axis, there 


is put a right line AD equal to the diſ- 
tance of the center C from either focus, 
and with A, as a center, and the diſtance 


AD, there is a circle deſcribed, meeting 


the right line, which is drawn thro* the 


center of the hyperbola at right angles to 
che tranſverſe axis, in B] the line B 5, 
zs alk the ferond axis, 7, Two di- 
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ameters, either of which biſſeRs all th, 
right lines parallel to the other, aud 
which are terminated both ways by the 
hyperbola or oppoſite hyperbolas, att 
called conjugate diameters, 8, Any 
right line not paſſing thro' the center, but 
terminated both ways by the hyperbol; 
or oppoſite hyperbolas, and biſſected by 
a diameter is called an ordinate ap lied, 
or ſimply an ordinate to that diameter: 
the diameter likewiſe, which is parallel tg 
that other right line ordinately applied to 
the other diameter, is ſaid to be ri. 
nately applied to it. 9. The right line 
which meets the hyperbola in one point 
only, but e both ways falls with. 
out the oppoſite hyperbolas, is ſaid +» 
touch it in that point, or is a tangent to 
it. 10. If thro' the vertex of the tragt. 
verſe axis a right line is drawn equal and 
parallel to the ſecond axis, and is bil. 
tected by the tranſverſe axis, the right 
lines drawn thro” the center and the ex- 
tremities of the parallel line are called 
aſymptotes. 11. The right line drawn 
thro' the center of the hyperbola, pa- 
rallel to the tangent, and equal to the 
—— of the tangent betwixt the 
alymptotes, and which is biſſected in the 
center, 1s called the ſecond diameter of 
that which is drawn thro' the point of 
contact. 12, A third proportional to 
two diameters, one of which is the 
tranſverſe, the other ſecond to it, is called 
the Latus rectum, or parameter of that 
diameter, which is the firſt of the three 
n And, 13. Laſtly, n“. . 
f upon two right lines A à, Bs, 
mutually biſſecting each other at right 
angles, the oppoſite hyperbolas A G, ag 
are deſcribed and 1 upon the ſame 
right lines there are deſcribed two other 
_— hyperbolas B K, , of which 
the tranſverſe axis Bb, is the ſecond axis 
of the two firſt ; and the ſecond axis o 
the two laſt, A a, is the tranſverſe axis o 
the two firſt ; theſe four are called conju- 
ry hyperbolas, and their aſymptotes 
all be common. 
Trop, I. (ibid. no 2.) The ſquare of the 
half of the ſecond axis is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the right lines be. 
twixt the foci and the vertex's of the 
tranſverſe axis. | 
Let A @ be the tranſyerſe axis, C the 
center, E and F the foci, and B 6 the 
ſecond axis, which is evidently bifſeCte 
in the center C, from the definition; let 
AB be joined: then fince (by def. 6.) 
AB and CF are equal; the r a 
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ACand CB 3 * will he equal to 


the ſquare of CF, that is, (6. 2.) to the 
ſquare of AC and the rectangle AF A 
together ; wherefore taking away the 
ſquare of AC which is common, the 
ſquare of CB will be equal to the rect- 
angle AF g. Vi 
Prop. II. If from any point G (ibid. no 
3 4+) of the hyperbola, a right line GD 
is drawn at right angles to the tranſverſe 
axis Aa, and if from the ſame point 
there is drawn the right line G F to the 
focus neareſt to that point; the half of 
the tranſverſe axis CA will be to the 
diſtance of the focus from the center, vix. 
C F, as the diſtance of the perpendicular 
CD, is to the ſum of the half of the 
tranſverſe axis, and the right line drawn 
to the focus. 

Let GE be drawn to the other focus, 
and on the axis 4 A produced, let there 
he ſet off AH equal G F; then with the 
center G, and the diſtance GF, deſcribe 
a circle cutting the axis @ A in K and PE, 
and the right line EG in the points L 
and M: then ſince EF is double CF, 
and FK double FD, EK ſhall be allo 
double CD; and fince EL or Aa, is 
double CA, and LM double GF or 
AH, E M ſhall alſo be double CH: 
but becauſe of the circle EL or Aa: 
EF:: EK: EM: and taking their 
ww. it will be as CA; CF: : CD: 


Prop. III. (ibid. no 3, 4.) the ſame 
things being ſuppoſed, if from A the 
extremity of the tranſverſe axis neareſt 
to the point G, there is ſet off a right 
line A H on the axis produced, equal to 
the diſtance of the point G from the fo- 
cus F, neareſt to the (aid extremity ; the 
ſquare of the perpendicular G D ſhall be 
equal to the exceſs of the rectangle EHF, 
contained under the ſegments betwixt H 
(the extremity af the right line A H) 
and the foci, above the rectangle A D a 
contained under the ſegments cut off be- 
twixt the perpendicular and the extre- 
mities of the axis. 

For ſince the right line CH is any how 
cut in A, the ſquares of CA and CH 
together will de equal to twice the rect- 
angle AC H, and the ſquare of AH, 
(7. 2.) i. e. becauſe CA, CF, CD, 
CH are proportienals, to twice the rect- 
angle F & D, and to the ſquare of A H or 


GF; that is, to twice the rectangle FCD 
and the ſquares of FD and DG, that is, to 
the ſquares of FC, CD, and DG, (2.2. ) 
Wherefore the two ſquares of CA and 
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CH are equal to the three ſquares of 
FC, CD, and DG; and taking awa 
the ſquares of C A and CF from bot 
tides, the remaining rectangle EH, 
will be equal to the remaining rectangle 
AD a, and to the ſquare of DG (6. 2.) 
Prop. IV. (bid. n“ 3, 4.) If from any 
point G of the hyperbola, there is drawn 
a right line parallel to the ſecond axis 
Bb, meeting the tranfverſe axis Aa in 
D; the ſquare of the tranſverſe axis 
ſhall be to the ſquare of the ſecond axis, 
as the reftangle contained under the 
ſegments of the tranſverſe axis betwixt 
the parallel and its extremes, to the 
ſquare of the parallel, 
Prop. V. (biz. no 4.) If from any point 
G of the hyperbola there is drawn a right 
line parallel to the tranſverſe axis Aa, 
meeting the ſecond axis in N; the ſquare 
of the tecond axis, ſhall be to the ſquare 
of the tranſverſe, as the ſum the 
ſquares of the half of the ſecond axis and 
its ſegment betwixt the center and the 
right line, to the ſquare of the line itſelf; 
that is, CB“: CA*:; CB*+ GD*:; 
CA“ the rectangle ADa; that is, as 
CB*+ CN*is to CD or GN. 
Prop. VI. (ibid. no 5.) It is another 
property of the hyperbola, that the 
alymptotes, D d, Ee, do never abſolutely 
meet with the curve. See ASYMPTOTE. 
Prop. VII. If throngh any point F 
(i id. n* g.) of the hyperbola, there is 
drawn a right line IFL parallel to the 
ſecond axis, and meeting the aſymptotes 
in I and L; the rectangle contained un- 
der the right lines which are intercepted 
betwixt the aſymptotes and the ©) 4 
is equal to the ſquare of the half of the 
ſecond axis, that is, CB*= IFL=TIHL. 
Prop. VIII. (ibid. n* 6.) If from any 
point F of the hyperbola, there is drawn 
to the tranſverſe diameter, AB, a right 
line ordinately applied to it FG; and 
from the extremity of the diameter there 
is drawn A H perpendicular to it, and 
equal to the Iatus refum ; the ſquare of 
the ordinate ſhall be equal to the rectangle 
applied to the latus rectum, being of the 
breadth of the abſciſſa betwixt the or- 
dinate and the vertex, and which exceeds 
it by a figure like and alike fituated to 
to that which is contained under the di- 
ameter and the [atus rectum. 
For join BH, and from the point G let 
there be drawn GM parallel to AH. 
and meeting BH in M, and through N 
let there be drawn MN parallel to AB 
meeting A H in N, and let the reftangles 
10 F : MNHO, 
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MNH O, BAH, be compleated. 
Then ſince the rectangle AGB, is to 
the ſquare of G F, as A; is to A H, i. e. 
as G is to GM, i. e. as the rectangle 
AGB is to the rectangle AGM; 
A'GB ſhall be to the ſquare of GF, as 
the ſame AGB to the rectangle A GM: 
wherefore the ſquare of GF is equal to 
the rectangle AGM, which is applied to 
the latus refum A H, having the breadth 
A, andexceeds the rectangle HA G O, 
by the rectangle MN HO, like to 
BAHP; from which exceſs the name 
of hyperbola was given to this curve by 
Apollonius. 
Prob. I. no 7. An eaſy method to de- 
ſcribe the hyperbola, having the tranſverſe 
diameter D E, and the ſoci N, given. 
From N, at any diſtance, as NF, ſtrike 
an arch; and with the ſame opening of 
the compaſſes with one foot in E the 
vertex, {et of E G equal NF in the axis 
continued; then with the diſtance G D, 
and one foot in u, the other focus, croſs 
the former arch in F. So F is a point in 
the hyperbola : and by this method re- 
peated may be found any other point , 
rurther on, and as many more as you 
leaſe. 
An aſymptote being taken for a diameter ; 
divided into equal parts, and through all 
the diviions, which form ſo many ab- 
ſciſſes continually increaſing equally, 
ordinates to the curve being drawn pa- 
rallel to the other aſymptote ; the abſciſſes 
will repreſent an infinite ſeries of natural 
numbers, and the 1 hyper- 
bolic, or aſymptotic ſpaces, will repre- 
ſent the ſeries of logarithms of the ſame 
number. See LOGARITHM, 
Hence different hyperbolas will furniſh 
difterent ſeries of i rithms ; ſo that to 
determine any particular ſeries of lo- 
garithms, choice mutt be made of ſome 
particular hyperbola. Now the moſt 
imple of all hyperbolas is the equilateral 
one, i. e. that whoſe aſymptotes make a 
right angle between themſelves. 
For the 5 of any hyperbola. See the 
article Locus. 
For the quadrature of che hyperbola. See 
the article QUADRATURE., 
Ambigenal hyperbola is that which has 
one of 
other circumſcribed. 
Equilateral hyperbole is that wherein the 
conjugate axes are equal. 
Apollonian hyperbola is the common hy- 
erbola, or the hyperbola of the firſt 
ind: thus called in contradiſtinction 
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its infinite legs inſcribed, and the 
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to the hyperbolas of the higher kinds, or 
infinite hyperbolas : for the hyperbola of 
the firſt kind, or order, has two af mp- 
totes ; that of the ſecond order has t ree; 
that of the third, four, &c. 


HYPERBOLZEON, in antient muſic, the 


upper or laſt tetrachord or fourth. 

It was thus called from its being high or 
ſhrill, when compared with the other 
fourths. It was conjoint to another he. 
low it, called diezeugmenon. See the 
articles DIAGRAMandDIEZEUGMENON, 


HYPERBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure, where 


by the truth and reality of things are 
exceſſively either enlarged, or diminiſhed, 
See the article EXAGGERATION, 
The word is greek, vTepfonn, ſuperlatio ; 
formed of the verb ne, exſuperare, 
to exceed, ſurpals by far. 
The character of an hyberbole is to ex- 
aggerate or extenuate the idea of the 
things ſpoken of, beyond the bounds of 
truth, or even probability. As, he ran 
ſwiſter than the wind : 2 went flower 
than a tortoiſe, &c. Hyperboles, ſays 
Seneca, lie without deceiving ; they lead 
the mind to truth by fiftions ; they con- 
vey the ſentiment intended, tho' by ex- 
preſſing it in terms which render it in- 
credible. The hyperbole promiſes too 
much, in order to make you conceive 
enough, 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that hyperboles are 
the favourite figures of young authors, 
who love exceſs and exaggeration ; but 
that philoſophers ſhould not ufe then 
without a great deal of reſerve. The 
pitch to which an hyperbole may be 
carried, 1s a point of great delicacy. To 
carry it too far, is to deſtroy it : it is oi 
the nature of a bowſtring, which by im- 
moderate tenſion, flackens; and fre. 
vently has an effect quite contrary to 
that intended. 
Thoſe hyperboles are beſt, which are 
latent, and are not taken for hyper- 
boles. For this reaſon they ſhould ſcarce 
ever be uſed but in a paſſion, and in the 
middle of ſome important incident: ſuch 
1s the hyperbole of Herodotus, ſpeaking 
of the Lacedzmonians, who fought at 
Thermopylz : “ They defended them- 
« ſelves tor ſome time with the arm: 
% that were left them, and at laſt with 
their hands and teeth; till the Bar- 
«© barians, continually ſhooting, buried 
« them as it were, with their arrows. 
Now what likelihood is there, that naked 
men ſhould defend themſelves with their 
hands and teeth againſt armed men; — 
that 


5 1 
chat ſo many perſons ſhould be buried 


t under their enemies arrows ? Yet does 
: there appear ſome probability in the 
, thing, by reaſon it is not ſought for the 
ſake of the figure, but the hyperbole 
- ſeems to ariſe out of the ſubject itſelf. 
Of, the like kind is that paſſage in a 
ys comic poet, mentioned by Longinus ; 
w « He had lands in the country no larger 
5 « than a Lacedzmonian cpiſtle.“ 
up HYPERBOLIC, or HyytRBOLICAL, 
kg ſomething relating either to an hyperbole, 
5 or an hyperbola, See the article HYPER- 
F BOLE and HYPERBOLA. 
Yu Thus we ſay, an hyperbolic expreſſion ; 
© an hyperbolic image, c. 
4 HYPERBOLIC CONOLD. See ConoD. 

: HYPERBOLIC CYLINDROILD, is a ſolid 
'S figure, whoſe generation is pre by Sir 
* hriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſophical 
* Tranſactions. Thus, two oppoſite hy- 
8 perbolas being joined by the tranſverſe 
* auis, and through the center a right line 
aur being drawn at right angles to that axis; 
* and about that, as an axis, the hyper- 
"any bolas being fuppoled to revolve ; by ſuch 
* revolution, a body will be generated, 
in. wich 1s called the hyperbolic cylindroid, 
ms whoſe baſes, and all ſections parallel to 
I them, will be circles. In a ſubſequent 
| tranſaction, the ſame author applies it to 
Ss the grinding of hyperbolical glaſſes 
0 affir ming, that they mult be formed this 
E way or not at all. 
1 Hyperbolic leg of a curve, is that which 
The * infinitely near to ſome aſy mp- 

ote. | 
775 Sir Iſaac Newton, reduces all curves, 
15 fr both of the firſt and higher kinds, into 
4 thoſe with hyperbolic legs, and thoſe with 
| fre parabolic ones. See the article Curve. 
. HYPERBOLIC LINE is uſed by ſome au- 
* thors for what we call the hyperbola'it(elf. 
oh In this ſenſe, the plane ſurface, termi- 
a ren nated by the curve line, is called the 
10 nl hyperbola, or hyperbolic ſpace ; and the 
we curve line that terminates it the hy per- 

* „ bolic line, 

R HYPERBOLIC MIR RO UR. See MikROUx. 
* HYPERBOLIC SOLID, See CUBATURE. 
nere HYPERBOLIFORM FicuREs, are ſuch 

ms curves as approach, in their properties, 

vt -1 de the nature of the hyperbola ; called 
| Bar: alſo hyperboloides. 
buried YPERBOLOIDES, are hyperbolas of 
N the higher kind, whoſe nature is ex- 
naked I preſſed by this equation: a ͤ . 
1 ee 
ha , e. g. a = (aT &). | 
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HYPERCATALECTIC, in the greek 
and latin poetry, is applied to a verſe, 
which has one or two ſyllables too 
much, or beyond the regular and juſt 
meaſure : as, 

Muſe ſorores ſunt Minerye. 
Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. 
The greek and latin verſes are diſtin. 
guiſhed, with reſpect to their meaſure, 
into four kinds, acatalectic, catalectic, 
brachycataleCtic, and hypercatalectic. See 
ACATALECTI?, Sc. 

The hypercatalectic is alſo called the 
hyperpreter. 

I YPERDULIA, in the church of Rome, 
a ſpecies of worſhip paid to the holy 
virgin ; being greater than the dulia, or 
worſhip paid to the laints, but leſs than 
the latria or ſupreme worſhip paid to the 
deity. See ADORATION and WORSHIP. 

HYPERICOIDES, a plant otherwiſe called 
aſcyrum. See ASCYRUM, | 

HYPERICUM, St. Joun's Wort, a 
genus of the polyadelphia polyandria claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts 
of five oblong, obtuſe, patent petals : the 
fruit is around1ſh caplule, with two, three 
or five cells, containinga great number of 
oblong ſmall ſeeds, dre pl. CXXXVIII. 
fig. 2. | . 

This genus comprehends the androfs- 
mum and aſcyrum of Tournefort. 
St. John's wort is recommended as a 
vulnerary, detergent, and diuretic: it 
reſolves coagulated blood, deſtroys 
worms, and promotes the menſes and 
urine. : _— 

HYPERMETER, in the antient poet 
the ſame with hypercatalectic. See the 
article HYPERCATALECTIC. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, in medixine and 
ſurgery, an exceſs of fleſh, or rather a 
fleſhy excreſcence, ſuch as thoſe generally 
ariſing upon the | ps of wounds, &c. 
See WOUND and EXCRESCENCE. 

HYPERTHYRON, in the antient arch*- 
tecture, a ſort of table uſed after the 
manner of a frieze, over the jaumbs of 
doric doors ani gates, and the lentils of 
windows. It lies immediately under the 
corona, and our workmen uſuajly call it 
the king piece. 

HVPHEN, an accent, or character, in 
grammar, implying that two words ate 
to be joined, or connected into one com- 

ound word, and marked thus -, as 
re-eſtabliſhed, five-leaved, &@c. 
4 alſo ſerve to connec the ſyllables 
of ſuch words as are divided by the end 
of the line. ' 
jo F 2 


Alfo, 


ILY PNOTIC, 


— ä — 


OS 


BY 


and Romans, a fubterraneous place, 
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medicines as any way 4 0 fleep, 
whether called narcotics, hypnotics, opi- 
ates, or ſupuifics. 

Authors are of various opinions in re- 
gar to the manner wherein hypnotics 
operate. See the article NARCOTICS, 


HYPNUM, in b-tany, a genus of moſſes 


of the crypirgamia clats of plants, con- 
fiſting, of ſtalks and leaves, and producing 
membranaceous capſules ; theſe captules 
ſtand on pedicles, which grow on the alæ 
of the leaves, and have at their baſe a 
kind of ſquamous covering, formed of a 
matter quite different from the leaves of 
the plant : the capſules of the hypnum 
have all their calyptrz ; they are of dif- 
ferent ſhapes, but uſually long; likewiſe 
the ſquamous involucrum at the baſe of 
the pedicle is called by Dillenius peri- 
chætium, and is the greater characteriſtic of 
the hypna, no moſſes of any other ge- 


nus having it in this form. See plate 


CXXXIX. fig. 2. | 
POCAUSTUM, among the Greeks 
vherein was a furnace, to heat the baths. 
ee the article BATH, , 

Another fort of hypocauſtum was a kind 
of kiln, to heat Weis winter - parlours. 
Among the moderns, it is that place where 

the fue is kept, that warms a ſtove or ho:- 


| houſe. 
HYPOCHOERIS, in betany, a genus of 


the fpngerefiar polygamia- æqualis clals of 
'plants, the compound flower of which is 
imbricated, EAT. J 5 and conſiſts of nu- 
merous hermapbrodite (mall flowers, that 
are all equal; the partial flower is mo- 
nopetalous, ligulated, linear, truncated, 


and diyided into five ſegments ; there is 


no pericarpium; the cup is connivent and 
C the ſeed is ſingle, 
oblong, and ending in a ſubulated pe- 
diele, covered with down. 


HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, that 


part of the body on both ſides, which lies 


under the ſpurious ribs, and is extended 
to the ilia; comprehending not only the 
muſcles, but the internal viſcera. | 


'KYPOCHONDRIAC Passion, a fpaſ- 


modico-flatulent affection of the ſtomach 


and inteſtines, ariſing from a preternatu- 


conſtitution of the periſtaltic motion, 


| cauſed by the ſtagnation of the blood and 


vital fluids between the nervous and muſ- 
eulous coats of the inteſtines. 


his diſeaſe is attended with ſuch a train 


of ſymptoms, that it is a difficult taſk to 


enumerate them al) z for there js go part 
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of the body that is not, ſooner or later 
a ſufferer by its > wee It beging with 

y inflativ 


tenſions and win ns of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines; an uncertain 4 pe- 


tite, ſometimes quite decayed, and ſome. 
times ſtrong ; the aliments are ill digeſt. 
ed, breeding acid and viſcid crudities ; 


there 1s a prefſin heavy pain in the 
ſtomach, chefly after meals; a violent 
heart burn, very acid belchings and yo. 
miting, bringing up fach ati ſtuff that 
the teeth are not only ſet on edge, but 
the very linnen or ſheets ſometinies cor. 
roded. In the inteſtines, about the na. 
vel, there are felt heavy excruciating 
pains z in the groſs inteſtines the pain; 
are more acute. Sometimes there is 3 
looleneſs ; ſometimes a moſt obſtinate co- 
ſtiveneſs, with a retention of the wind; 
which when it breaks out, either upwards 
or downwards, is attended with an allevi. 
ation of the ſymptoms ; but they ſoon 1age 
again, with as great a violence as ever, 

he urine is generally thin, limpid, and 
pale; but ſomsti mes it has a copious (+. 
diment mixed with fabulous concretions, 
and often apes a fit of the gravel. In the 
breaft there is a great ftraitnels, a difficul. 
ty of breathing, and a fluttering and pal. 
pitation of the heart. As the diſeaſe in- 
creales, the patient is troubled with the 
head-ach, a noiſe in the ears, with diff. 
culty of hearing ; the eyes are clouded, 
fome have double viſion, or a pain and 
drineſs of the eyes, and in the tongue 
a moſt troubleſome burning pain, fixed io 


a certain ſpace, with a plentiful excretion 


of ſpittle. At length the animal funQtions 
are unpaired, the mind is diſturbed cn 
the moſt trivial occaſions, and is hurried 
into the molt perverſe commotions ; the 
atient entertains wild and extravagant 
ancies, the memory grows weak, and 
the reaſpn fails. Some ſymptoms affet 
the whole body, which is covered with 
blotches, or copious [weats ; the ftrengh 
decays, the limbs are languid ard unapt 
for labour; the body becomes tabid, the 
joints are tormented ſometimes with 1 
lunt, and ſometimes with a cutting pain; 
at laſt, all the ſecretions, Eſpecially tle 
fanguineous, arg perverted, In ſhort, 
Dr. Sydenham obſerves, it imitates al 
kinds of diſtempers ſo exactly, as tot 
＋ the utmoſt ſagacity of a phy liciay 
o diſtinguiſh it from an eſſential diſcas 
of any part. 
The remote cauſes of this diſorder 1 
an hereditary diſpoſition to it, a ſedent 


ty ſtudious life, ladneſs, cares, troub 
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of mind, intenſe thinking on a ſingle ſub- 
dect, a cold and moiſt conſtitution of the 
air; groſs, impure, flatulent diet; te- 
dibus Aiſeaſts, not rightly treated; the 
ſuppreſſion of the hzmorrhoids and men- 
ſes, and other ng fluxes of the 


blood; hard labour in child bearing, 
5 
Though hypochondriacs are never per- 
fe&ly well, yet they are generally worſt 
in the autumnal and winter ſeaſons, 
Women generally ſuffer moſt about the 
time when their menſes ought to flow. 
And it is worthy of obſervation, that thoſe 
affected with this diſeaſe, are ſeldom at- 
tacked with continual, epidemic, or con- 
» fevers, not even with the plague 
itlelf, 
As to the prognoſtics, if the diſeaſe be 
recent, and left to itſelf, it is not dan- 
erous ; but if it be inveterate, and 
not ſkilfully treated, or a bad regimen 
is followed, it is attended with more 
ievous ſymptoms, and produces ob- 
ructions, and ſchirri of the viſcera, a 
cachexy, a drapſy, an hectic, a convul- 
five aſthma, an incurable melancholy or 
madneſs, 2 But if it be cauſed by A 
' ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or bleeding 
les the diſeaſe will be cured by reſtor- 
ing the flux. 
As continual fear and diffidenee are ſym- 
ptoms of this diſeaſe, the patients are al- 
ways foreboding terrible things, and live 
in conſtant dread, which renders them 
fickle, impatient, and prone to run from 
one phyſician to another; therefore, when 
a cure is attempted, they muſt be en- 
couraged and perſuaded to be patient, 
and then the following indications may 
be purſued : 1. To correct and evacuate 
the acid, viſcid, bilious filth, and flatu- 
lent ſordes from the prime viz, which 
eld continual fuel to this diſeaſe. 2. 
The ſpaſms being appeaſed, to reſtore the 
natural order of the periſtaltic motion of 
the inteſtines, and to recover it from a 
languid ſtate, that there may be a due 
concoction of the aliment, a laudable 
chyle and other fluids generated. 3. To 
diſperſe the ſtagnated juices, in order to 
render the circulation of the blood equable 
through the abdomen and the reſt of the 


body; and to free the fluids from all 


actimony, after facilitating the excre- 

tions by urine, and through the {kin. 

And, laltly, to corroborate the whole ner- 

ybus ſyſtem. | 

To anſwer the firſt intention, nothing is 
better in the fit than clyſters made with 
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emollient herbs; water-gruel ftrained, 
camomile-flowers, the tops of yarrow z 
the oils of ſweet almonds, dill, camomile, 
linſeed, c. adding a carminative ſpecies 
made of carraway, dill, but more eſpe- 
cially cumin- feeds. Theſe ſhould be re- 
peated if the ſpaſms render them ineffetu- 
al. Nor muſt gentle laxatives of manna, 
rhubarb, and cream of tartar be neglected. 
If there be a great deal of acid filth in 
the ſtomach, crab's eyes alone will purge. 
To correct the ſordes in the prime vie, 
give the abſorbent, precipitating, and an- 
tiſpaſmodic powders, ſuch as crab's eyes, 
mother of pearl, petrified nitre, prepared 
amber, cinnabar, tartar vitriolate, with a 
little caſtor, It will alſo be roper to take 
a decoction of any of the following things, 
in bed, to promote a diaphorelis, Mx. 
balm, veronica, betony, daily-flowers; 
camomile-flowers, fennel-ſeed, &c. 
To reſtore the digeſtive power of the ſto- 
math, give eſſence of orange peel, tine · 
wy ol tartar, dulcified ipirit of nitre, 
Co 0 
The paroxyſms are relieved by a tepi 
pediluvia, made of e . 
and camomile- flowers, & which the fett 
ſhould be put pretty deep: 
Out of the tit, to diſcuſs the ſtagnation of 
the blood, bleeding in the foot will be ne- 
ceſſary, eſpecially at the equinoxes, and 
at other times, as occaſion ſhall. require; 
but this ſhould be after laxatives and pede- 
luvia. If chere be a diſpolition to an hæ- 
morrhoidal flux, leeches ſhould be applied 
every month; and the patient ſhould alſo 
take ballamic pills, with antiſpaſmodie 
1 1 | 
o ſtrengthen the nervous ſyſtem, | 
thing is berter than chalybeazes 3 for | 
by a gentle aſtriction, reſtore the nerves to 
their former ſtrength. Outwardly, u ſa- 
naceous plaſter, with camphire, may 
laid to the hypochondria, with no 
ſmall advantage. 12 7 
In a thin bilidus habit of body, a milk - 
diet is good, if the yl 24k — yo 
ot over, wiz. its coagulating in the 
omach ; 2 85 will not he ſuffi- 
cient to ſuſtain the in due ſtrength. 
But nothing is more —·˖[ĩ— — — 
greater energy to the blood and. ſpirits, 
than moderate exerciſe, and particularly 
riding on horſeback. almoſt, every day, 
and tor a conſiderable time together : nor 
does riding in a coach want its ſalutary 


effects. . 
HYPOCYSTIS, in pharmacy. an, infoif. 
lated juice, obtained dem the ae . 


f um 


H Y b 


rum, much reſembling the true egyptian 

acacia. See the article ASARUM. 

They gather the fruit, while unripe, 

and expreſs the juice, which they eva- 

© Porate over a very gentle fre, to the con- 
tiftence of an extract, and then form in- 
to cakes, and expoſe them to the ſan 
to dry. | "PIR 

- Hypocyſt is an aftringent, and that of 
conſiderable power; it is good againſt 
diarrhœas and hzmorrhages of all kinds, 
and may be ultd in repellent gargariſms 
in the manner of the acacia ; but it is 
very rarely met with genuine in our ſhops, 
the german acacia being uſually ſold un- 
der its name. Aves | 

HYPOGASTRIC, an appellation given 

to the internal branch of the iliac artery. 

See the articles A&TERY and ILIAC. 

HYyPOGASTRIC VEINS: ariſe on each fide 
from the iliacs, and ſend out branches to 
the rectum. See the article Vein, 

HYPOGASTRIUM, in anatomy, the 

lower part of the abdomen. See the ar- 
ticle ABDOMEN. | 

HYPOMOCHLION, in mechanics, the 

© fame with fulcrum. See FuLckvum. 

HYPOPHYLLOCARPODENDRON, in 
botany, a plant called by Linnzus leu- 
codendron. See LEVCODENDRON, 

HYPOPITYS, in botany, a plant other- 

-- wife called monotropa. See the article 

+ MoNOTROPA. 

HYPOPYON, in medicine, a collection 
of purulent matter under the cornea of 
the eye. See the article EYE. 

As to the cure of an hypopyon, it ſhould 
firſt be K by violently ſhaking the 
patient's head, in a ſupine poſture, and 
prefling the eye before, with the fingers, 
in order to remove, or at leaſt looſen the 

—_——-- 

But if this proves unſucceſsful, the pa- 
tient being ſeated as in the couching for a 
cataract, an inciſion is made with a lan- 
cer, through the cornea, below the pu- 
pil, and about the ſpace of a line from 
the white of the eye, and that large 
enough to diſcharge the matter and aque- 
ous humour; preſſing the eye gently by 
the fingers, and taking care leſt you wound 
the uvea: then a compreſs, moiſtened 
with a proper collyrium, is to be applied 
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or inject ſome cold water with a yr; 

— 2 this till the . 
iſſipated, after which the w 
el. N 

HYPORCHEMA, in the greek poetry, a 
poem, confitting of divers kinds of verſe 
and of different lengths ; but always full of 
ſhort, or pyrrhichic feet. 

HYPOSTASIS, among divines, ſignifies 
a perſon, or ſubſtance ; chiefly ujed in 
ſpeaking of the perſons of the Trinity. 
See the article TRINITY, 

HyPoSTaAS1s, in medicine, denotes the ſe. 

diment of urine. 

HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, the ſame 
with mortgage in the commen law. Sex 
the article MORTGAGE. 

HYPOTHENAR, in anatomy, the ab. 
duttor mulcle of the little finger. See 
the article ABDucTOR, | 

HYPOTHENUSE, in geometry, thelonge? 

ſide AC (plate CXXXVII. fig. 2.) ot 
a right-angled triangle ABC; or it 
is that fide which ſubtends the right 
angle B. | 
Euclid, lib. I. propoſition xLv11. de- 
monſtrates, that, in every rectilineat 
right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe AC (ibid.) is equal to the 
ſquares of both the other ſides AB, CB; 
or, that AC*= AB*+CB*+. 
This celebrated problem was diſcovered 
by Pythagoras, who is (aid to have ſacri- 
ficed a hecatomb to the Myles, in grau: 
tude for the diſcovery, 

HYPOTHESIS, in general, denotes ſome- 
thing ſuppoſed to be true, or taken for 
granted, in order to prove or illuſtrate a 
point in queſtion, 

An hypotheſis is cither probable or im- 
probable, according as it accounts ratio- 
nally or not for any phænomenon: of 
the Le kind we may reckon the co- 
pernican ſyſtem and Huygens's hypothe- 
ſis concerning the ring of ſaturn ; and 
the ptolemaic ſyſtem may be eſteemed an 
inſtance of the latter. See the article 

COPERNICAN, Ec. 

Hypotheſes, however elegant and artful, 

ought to be firſt proved by repeated ob- 

ſervations and — experience, before 
they are received as truths. See the ar- 
ticle EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


every third or fourth hour to the eve. If HYPOTHETICAL yYROPOSITIONS. 


the matter be too thick to be diſcharged, 
the needle, which is alſo employed for 
making ſetons, is to be uſed. The in- 
ſtruments ſhould be A . up, ſo that 


only the point be bare. In this caſe, St. 
Yves adviſes to introduce a ſmall probe, 


4 


See the article PROPOSITION. 
HYPOTRACHELION, in architecture, 
denotes a little frieze in the tuſcan and 
doric capitals, between the aſtragal and 
annulets, called likewiſe colerin, gor- 
gerin, Sc. By ſome it is applied to 4 
nec 


= 
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neck of any column, or that part of the lymph in its veſſels; and more or leſs in- 
<apital thereof, below the aſtragal. teſting the nervous parts of the whole bo- 
HYPOTYPOSIS, in rhetoric, hignifies a dy, by means of the nerves of the os ſa- 
lively deſcription. crum, the loins, and the whole ſpinal 
HYPOZOMA, in anatomy, a membrane marrow. 
that ſeparates two cavities: ſuch is the Hoffman, contrary to the ſentiments of 
f diaphragm. Willis, will not allow the uterus to be 
| t1YPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the ſame a nervous . for he affirms that the 
with the os hyoides. See the article hyſteric paſſion, which is attributed to a 
Hvolpks. vice in the womb, is owing to ſpaſtic, 


4 HYSSOP, pus, in botany, a genus of the convulſive, and epileptic diſorders, all 
J. didynamia-g ymnoſper mia clais of plants, which ariſe from a fault of the genus ner- 
a the flower which is monopetalous and voſum. But Aſtruc obſerves, that the 
es ringent, the upper lip being ere&, roundiſh, effefts of impreſſions are various, ac- 
* — emarginated, and the lower one di- cording to the degree of their intenſity: 
Fa vided into three ſhort ſegments, the middle thus, tickling the noſe with a feather, 
one of which is hollow and cordated ; will cauſe ſneezing ; of the ſauces, vo- 
. the flower is ſucceeded by four ſmall ſeeds, miting; while a violent impreſſion only 
wt which are roundiſh and of a brown co- cauſes ſimple pain; which is the caſe of 
lour. See plate CXXXIX. fig. 3. the uterus in the hyſteric paſſion : for 
ef Hyſſop is attenuant and diſcutient, and the cauſes of this dileaſe, from obſerva- 
4 is recommended in diſorders of the lungs, tion, are the preternatural oſcillations of 
1 when they are loaded with a {oul and the uterine arteries, on the approach of the 
ht thick matter; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach menſes, or their ſuppreſſion, when they 
a and aſſiſts digeſtion; and by its acrimo- are diſtended wich blood ; an irritation 
Je. ny, and power of attenuating the viſcous _ of the uterus from the fluor albus ; vari- 
4 matter in the lungs, promotes expectora- ous tumours in the uterus ; the acrimony 
the tion, and is therefore good in aſthmas: of the ſeminal fluids. Theſe affections 
the its good effects in the ſtomach are of the of the uterus draw the other parts into 
B: fame kind, depending on its attenuating conſent, as poiſons in the ſtomach pro- 
} and abſterging the viſcous phlegm lodged duce convulſions, a ſyncope, and ſweats. 
ot there, which impedes the diſcharge of its This diſeaſe has been very improperly 
wk proper functions. It is allo good in diſ- confounded with the hypochondriac pai- 
| eaſes of the head. ſion : for a ſtrangulation of thefauces, an 
F [t is beſt taken in infuſion, in the man- intercepted breathing even to ſuffocation, 
4 ner of tea, not made ſo ſtrong as to be a fainting away, a lols of voice, a pro- 
"Gs difagreeable to the palate, and often re- found fleep, are the true, proper, and 
0 peated. A ſimple water of it, which re- etfential ſigns and ſymptoms of this ute - 
tains much of its taſte, ſmell, and vir- rine diſeaſe, 
Sy tues, is kept in the ſhops ; they uſed al- An hyſterie fit is, according to Hoffman, 
_ ſo to have a ſyrup of it, but that has of generally preceded with a preſſing pain 
* late been diſregarded. of the forehead, temples, or eyes, with 
1 Externally, hyſſop is greatly recommend- an effuſion of tears, a dimneſs of fight, 
1 ed in bruiles ; the blackneſs ſettling un- a qulneſs of the mind and ſenſes, a loath- 
and der the eyes from blows is carried off ve- ing of all things. When the fit comes 
12 ry readily by a cataplaſm of the leaves, on, the patient is exceeding coftive, and 
* or only a little bundle of them ſewed up et has a ſtrong ſtimulus to diſcharge 
in a linnen- rag, and applied ts the part: er urine, which is as clear as water; 
tful, and Ray gives us an account from Mr. the breathing is uneaſy, difficult, and 
Fre Boyle, of a violent contuſion of the thigh, ſhort ; and a Janguor ſeizes the whole 
rok from the kick of a horſe, very happily body: to theſe ſueceed a 2 in the loins, a 
1 cured by this herb, boiled as a cataplatm ; — ſhivering and ſhaking; the belly is 
ir. he tells us, the violent pain was al. noſt ard and inflated; afterwards the navel is 
"—_ inſtantly removed, and the very mark and drawn inwards, and outwardly leaves a 
blackneſs taken off in a few hours. great = ; then they feel a fort of a globe 
THE: HYSTERICS, or HYSTERIC PASSION, ariſe from the lower part of the bel y to 
and in medicine, a ſpaſmodico- convulſive at- the hypochondria and diaphragm; foon 
a fection of the nervous ſyſtem, proceeding after the heart begins to flutter and beat 
gor- from the womb, and cauſed by the re- with a hard, unequal, and ſometimes in- 
F he tenſion EForrvption of the blood and termitting pulſe; the extreme parts grow 
neck | : : 55 


col. , 


AS 
cold, the fauces are ſtraĩtened, the face 
pale, the breathing exceeding diſticult, 
the voice ceaſes, the pulſe is almoſt im- 
perceptible, and there is ſuch a ſtricture 
of the belly that no flatus can be emitted, 
nor no clyſter given. In ſome there are 
conyulſions of the head and limbs; others 
lie in a profound fleep, without ſenſe or 
motion; others have their face and neck 
took red and inflamed, with a ſtrong 

lſe; and others again break out into 
immoderate laughter, and regaining their 
voice, ſay a great many filly things. 
When they begin to come to themſelves, 
the pulſe, which was before weak, lan- 
guid, and obſcure, becomes briſk, loft, 


And ſtrong ; heat returns to the extreme 


parts, the face looks ruddy, the wind 
forces its way upwards, there is a rum- 
bling in the belly, and at length the pa- 
tients, waking as it were out of a pro- 
found ſleep, have their voices, ſenſes, and 
motion reſtored ; yet they complain of a 
heavy pain in the head, a Janguor of the 
body, feet, and thighs. Some have con- 
tinued in a fit ſo long, that they have 
been laid out for dead, 
The hyſteric paſſion attacks women that 
are pregnant, or inchild-bed ; widows that 
are full of blood, after ſome grievous 
u of the mind; or maids, after a 
dden ſuppreſſion of the menſes. 
This diſeale, according to the laſt men- 
tioned writer, may be cauſed. by whatever 
promotes a wore plentiful afflux of the 
lood and genital fluid to the uterine parts, 
or impedes the eruption of the menſes, or 
occaſions their ſuppreſſion : hence maids 
and widows are moſt ſubject thereto ; al- 
ſo women of a ſanguine and bilious con- 
ſtitution, wha live high, drink. generous 
wines, feed on high-ſeaſoned aliment, 
and are ſubject to violent paſſions and 
commotions of the body and mind: on 
the other hand, thoſe who live a ſedentary 
life, ſeed on coarſe, acid, low diet, who 
have omitted uſual bleeding, who are op- 
preſſed with forrows, cares, and diſap- 
ointments, are liable to this diſeaſe; for 
by theſe the blood is thickened, the ſolid 
arts weakened, and conſequently the 
fo of the menſes rendered more 
di 


wing, 
Kcuſt Likewiſe, ſudden terror, and 


. diſorder from the ſmell of per- 


_ dreadful and cruel this diſeaſe 
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may appear, yet it is not very danger. 
ous in itſelf, unleſs ill managed, or the 
patient be exceeding weak and valetudi- 
nary : it is molt apt to turn into con- 


vulſions and an epilepſy. 


In the cure, it muſt be carefully obſerv- 
ed, whether the woman is plethoric, or 
exhauſted of blood and ſtrength. In the 
former caſe, the ſpaſms or convulſions 
are more violent and copious; bleeding 
is a preſent help, and many have been 
brought to themſelves who were ſeeming. 
ly dead, if the florid colour of their face 
had not ſhewn to the contrary. 
In the fit it will be proper to apply fetid 
things to the noſe, ſuch aſa fœtida, pre. 
of caſtor, partridges feathers 
rnt, Sc. For women in child bed, 2 
girdle made of ruſſia leather, and bound 
ou Ught, is excellent. Likewile cly- 
ers made with roots and ſeeds of lovage, 
which axe ſpecifics, camomile-flowers, 
elder-flowers, veronica, the carminative 
ſeeds boiled in whey ; to which may be 
added oil of elder, dill, or camomile. 
Externally plaſters made of opopanax, 
bdellium, galbanum, fagapenum, and 
aſa ſœtida, may be applied to the ravel, 
Some greatly recommend ſumigations for 
the uterus, of muſk, civet, ftorax, and 
benjamin. 
Inwardly, the patient may take thirty or 
forty drops of tincture of caſtor, in cqld 
water; or if ſhe can ſwallow them, the 
following pills: take myrrh, ſagapenum, 
opopanax, aſa fatida, ſaffron, and the 
theriaca andromache, of each half adram; 
adding ſometimes fix or eight grains cf 
camphire and laudanum opiatum. From 
each ſcruple of this muſt ten pills be made, 
two of which are to be taken every hour, 
with a due quantity of water of camomile- 
flowers. 
Some hyſterical diſorders, according to 
Dr. Mead, obſerve the lunar phaſes, and 
partake of the nature of an eputeply: 
they ſeldom require bleeding, and purg- 
ing ſhould be uſed with caution.  Eme- 
tics. are of greater ſervice, epecially 2 
little before - fit. In: the fit, the Dr. 
obſerves, the, belt medicines. are thoſe 
which repair the loſs of ſpirits, as. ruſſan 
caſtor, gum ammoniae, and ſalt of amber, 
in pills. Take gum ammoniac, two 
drams; ruſſian caſtor, one dram ; ſalt of 
amber, half a dram; with a; ſufficient 
tity of the peruvian balſam: make 
—— | into ſwall pills, and let the dole, 
which is one icruple, be repeated as oc 
caſion requires. 7 
y 


ative 
ay be 
mile. 


8 ruſſian 
5 amber, 
Ac, two 
3 ſalt of 
ſufncient 
a: make 
the dole, 
ed as c. 


Out 


H 
Out of the fit, he preſcribes native cinna- 
bar, and wild valerian-root, as molt pro- 
per for correcting the juices. 

To prevent its degenerating into a chro- 
nic diteaſe, particularly the hypochon- 
driac paſſion, Hoffman adviſes that care 
ſuculd be taken to keep the menſes regu- 
lar, which muſt be done by balſamics, 
compoſed of myrrh and amber, with bit- 
ter and carminative extracts, eſpecially 
zedoary and orange peel, made into an 
elixir with a moderately ſpirituous men- 
ſtruum : this frequently helps the digeſ- 
tion, and promotes à regular menſtrual 
diſcharge. | 

But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, in hy- 
feric caſes, the ſame remedies have a differ- 
ent effect on different women: ſome can- 
not bear fetid medicines, which to others 
are an immediate relief : ſome have fal- 
len into a tei rible ſyncope, and have come 
to themſelves by ſprinkling cold water on 
the face, when more powerful and ſpiri- 
tuous things have failed. Others cannot 
endure hot things inwardly, nor out- 
wardly, as baths, fomentations, lini- 
ments, and nervous applicatione. Ano- 
dynes and opiates, which procure eaſe 
and reſt to tome, are very injurious to 
others who are greatly debilitated, and 
whoſe nerves are weak. Some have re- 
covered from a violent paroxyſm by a 
draught of cold water, which given, to 
others has increaſed the diforder. 

When purging is neceſſary, it will be heſt 
to preicribe currants, well ſaturated with 
a gentle decoCtion of rhubarb, 

Sydenham preſcribes the peruvian bark, 
morning and evening, in a ſcruple at a 
time, as an excellent remedy in hyſteric 
convulſions. 
In the fits, beſides the remedies already 
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violent pain about the pit of the tomachz 
as allo with a vomiting of a greeniſh hu- 
mour, and great ſinking of the ſpirits. 
Atter a day or two the pain goes off, but 
upon the ſlightelt motion or perturbation 
of the mind it ſoon returns again. 
Neither bleeding nor cathartics have any 
place in the cure. According to Syden- 
ham, it will be proper firſt to adviſe the 
patient to drink upwards of a gallon of 
poſſet-drink, to clear the ſtomach of its 
impurities, by throwing it up again, that 
the paregoric may not be hindered ; af- 
terwards give twenty five drops of the 
thebaic tincture, in an ounce of the ſpi- 
rit of einnamon- water. This laſt is to be 
repeated, at due intervals, till the ſym- 
ptoms diſappear ; that is, the effect of 
one doſe muſt be known, before another iz 
iven: yet ſometimes in plethotic bodies, 
it the ſtrength will permit, it is better to 
prepare the way by bleeding and purging, 
or bath, for an anodvne. : 
But if the hyſteric colic comes on by fits, 
the following may be uled in the inter- 
vals, or wher the fit is off: take large 
doſes of the balſam of Peru, that is, 
twenty, thirty, or forty drops, in a ſpoon- 
ful of the Fineſt and whiteft ſugar : this 
may be taken twice cr thrice in a day. 


HYS FEROLOGY, the ſame with hyſte- 


ron proteron. See the next article. 


HYSTERON PROTERON, in grammar and 


rhetoric, a ſpecies of the hyperbaton, 
wherein the proper order of conſtruction 
is 0 — as that the part of any ſen · 
tence which ſhould naturally come firſt is 
placed laſt, as in this of Terence, valet 
& wiwit, for didit & walet ; aud in the 
following of Virgil, moriamur & in me- 
dia arma ruamus, for in media arma ru- 
amus & moriamur. 


mentioned, Aſtruc recommends a few HYSTEROPHORUS, a plant called by 


grains of civet, or mulk, alone, or tied 
in a thin rag, and introduced into the 
Vagina, which helps 
morbid and noxious humours of the 
uterus, Out of the fit, he obſerves that 


to diſcharge the HYSTEROPOTMI,sgre 


Linneus parthenium. 


See the article 
PARTHENIUM. 


daes, in grecian 
antiquity, the ſame with deuteropotmi. 
See the article DEUTEROPOTMI, 


mirth and exerciſe have alone often cur- HY=TEROTOMIA, vu7tp1:wa, in ana- 


ed this diſtemper. The beſt remedies 
are caſtor, aſa fœtida, galbanum, !aga- 


tomy, an anatomical diſſection of the ute- 
rus or womb, See the »rticle UTERUS. 


penum, and myrrh ; five grains in paw- HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, vr JouToe, 


der is a doſe, or ten drops of the tinc- 
tures ; as alſo gentle purges of caſſia, 
manna, or infuſion of ſenna. 

YSTERIC COLIC, a common ſymptom of 


HVYS TRIX, or His TRIX, 


among chirurgical writers, the ſame with 

the cæſarian ſection. See CÆSARIAN. 
in zoology, 

See the article HisTRIX. . 


the hyſteric paſſion, attended with a moſt HYTHE, or Hiruk. See Hitne, 


10 G 


I, or 


TAB 


J. 


er i, the ninth letter, and third vowel 
] of the alphabet, is pronounced by 
I throwing the breath ſuddenly againſt 
the palate, as it comes out of the larynx, 
with a ſmall hollowing of the tongue, 
and nearly the ſame opening of the lips 
and talk as in pronouncing @ or e. Its 
. ſound varies ; in ſome words it is long, 
as high, mind, &c. in others ſhort, as 
bid, hid, fin, &c. in others again, it is 
pronounced like y, as in collier, onion, &c. 
and in a few, it ſounds like ee, as in ma- 
chine, magazine, &c. No engliſh word 
ends in i, e being either added to it, or 
elſe the i turned into y. 
But beſides the vowel, there is the jod 
conſonant ; which becauſe of its dif- 
ferent pronunciation, has likewiſe a dif- 
ferent form, thus J. j. In engliſh, it has 
the ſoft ſound of g; nor is uſed, but 
when g oft is required before vowels, 
where g is uſually hard-: thus we ſay, 
_ gack, jet, join, &c. inſtead of gack, get, 
goin, &c. which would be ccntrary to 
the genius of the engliſh language. See 
the article ENGLISH, 
I, uſed as a numeral, ſignifies no more 
chan one, and ſtands for ſo many units 
as it is repeated times: thus I, one; II, 
two ; III, three, &c. and when put be- 
fore a higher numeral, it ſubſtracts itſelf, 
as IV, four; IX, nine, &c. but when 
ſet aſter it, ſo many are added to the 
higher numeral, as there are I's added : 
thus VI is 541, or ſix; VII, 5 +2, or 
ſeven; VIII, 5+ 3, or eight. The an- 
tient Romans likewiſe uſed 1D for 500, 
CIO for 1000, 100 for 5000, CCIID 
for to, ooo, 1000 for zo, ooo, and 
CCCI000 for 100,000, Farther than 
this, 2s Pliny obſerves, they did not go 
in their notation 3 but when neceſlary, 
repeated the laſt number, as CCCI000, 
CCCIDDID for zoo, ooo; CCCIDIDA, 
CCCIOOO0, CCCIODI for zoo, ooo; 
and ſo on. 
I, uſed as an abbreviature, is often uſed 


for the whole word Jeſus, of which it is 
the firſt letter. 


JAAR, a river of the biſhopric of Liege, 


which falls into the Maes, at Maeſtricht. 
JABAJAHITES, a modern ſect of Ma- 
hometans, who teach that the knowledge 
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of God extends not to all things, but 
is perfected by. experience; and that he 
governs the world according to the 
courle of contingent events, as not hay- 
ing had from eternity a perfect know. 
ledge of all things future. This doctrine 
is looked upon, by the other muſſulmen, 
as impious and blaſphemons. 

JABLUNKA, a town of Silefia, in the 
territory of Treſclien: ealt long. 18?, 
north lat. 49* 37". 

JABOTAPIFA, in botany, the ſame 
with the ochna of Linnæus. See Ocuxa, 

JACATRA, or BaTav1a. See BaTavia, 

FACCA, acity and biſhop's lee of Arragon, 
in Spain, ſixty miles north of Saragoſſa: 
welt-long. 507, and north lat. 42* 50. 

JACEA, KNAPWEED, in botany, is com- 
prehended by Linnæus among the cen- 
tauria. See CENTAURIA. 

JACENT, a termed applied by Helmon! 
to nature, when a diſeaſe is rifen to a 
head, and the morbific matter ſtrives to 
ſuppre{s the vital flame. 

JACK, in mechanics, an inſtrument cf 
common uſe for raiſing heavy timber, or 
very great weights of any kind. Se: 
ate CXLII. fig. 1. no 1. 

But as the wheel-work of it is ſhut up in 
the ſtrong piece of timber C B, we have 
given a repreſentation of it (ibid. n* 2.) 
where you muſt ſuppoſe the rack AB a: 
leaſt four times as long in proportion to 
the wheel Q, it being here ſo much con- 
tracted ; and the teeth, which will then 
be four times more in number, to be con- 
tained about three in an inch. Then! 
the handle H P be ſeven inches long, fire 
turns of it, that is five times twenty-two 
inches, or x10 inches, will be the ve- 
locity of the power; whilſt the weigit 
raiſed by the claw A, or depreiled by the 
claw B, moves one inch: for as the 
pinion of the handle has but four leaves, 
and the wheel Q twenty-three, there mul 
be five revolutions of the handle to turn 
the wheel once round ; whoſe three- 
Jeaved pinion, R, will in that revolution 
jult move the rack AB three teeth « 
one inch. | 
This might have been alſo known with 
out ſeeing, or even knowing, the numbe 
of the teeth of the wheel and pinion, 
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by 3 a revolution of the handle 
in no 1. and comparing the ſpace gone 
through by it with the ſpace gone through 
by the ends of the rack A. or B. 
Sometimes this machine is open behind, 
from the bottom almoſt up to the wheel 
Q, to let the lower claw, which in . 
cale is turned up at B, draw up an\ 
weight; and when this is effected to a 
ſufficient height, it is prevented from 
falling down again by putting the end 
of the hook S (ibid. no r.) fixed to a 
ſtaple, over the curved part of the handle 
at b. 

All parts of this machine muſt be made 
very ſtrong, but chiefly thoſe which im- 
mediately ſuſtain the weight. 

The common kitchen jack is a compound 
engine ; where the weight is the power 
applied to overcome the friftion of the 
parts, and the weight with which the 
ſpit is charged; and a ſteady and uni- 
form motion 1s obtained by means of the 
fly. See the article FLY. 


jack, in ichthyology, a name ſometimes 


given to the lucius or pike. See the ar- 
ticle Lucius. 


JaCcK-FLAG, in a ſhip, that hoiſted up at 


the ſprit-fail top-maſt head. See FLAG. 


JaCK-DAW, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 


corvus, with a black and grey head, a 
browniſh black body, and the wings and 
tail black. 


It is one of the ſmalleſt of the crow-kind, 


but an erect and well-ſhaped bird. See 


the article Corvus. 


JACKALL, in zoology, an animal of the 


dog-kind, with a ſlender ſnout, See the 
article Cants. 

It is a very beautiful creature, and fo 
like a dog, as to be miſtaken at firſt fight 
for ſome mungrel breed of that animal. 
See plate CXLII. fig. 2. 

Its ſize is that of a ſmall hound; and, 
in the Eaſt, where it is a native, there 
are vaſt packs of them, often more than 
200 in a company, which hunt animals 
they would never dare to attack fingle. 
It 15 not impoſſible that lions and other 
beaſts of prey may be alarmed by the 
cries of theſe animals in their chace, and 
tall in and rob them of their prey; but 
the general opinion of their attendance 
on the lion, is fabulous. 


JACOB's srarr, a mathematical inſtru- 


ment otherwile called croſs · ſtaff. See the 
article CROoss-s TAF. 


JACOBZEA, RacworT, in botany, is 


ranked by Linnzus in the ſame genus 
with ſenecio. dee SENEC10, 


z 
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JAFFA, antiently called Jo, is 2 port- 


JAFNAPATAN, a port-town at the north 


JACOBAASTRUM, a plant otherwiſe 
called othonna, See OTHONNA. 

JACOBZEOIDES, a ſpecies of ſolidago. 
See the article SOLIDAGO, 

JACOBINE, or Jack, in ornithology, a 
very ſmall fort of pigeon, with a range of 
feathers inverted quite over the hinder part 
of the head ; bearing ſome reſemblance to 
a friar's hood, whence the name. 


JacoBINE MONKS, the fame with the do- 


minicans. See DOMINICANS. 
JACOBITES, a term of reproach beſtow» 
ed on the perſons, who vindicating the 
doctrines of paſſive- obedience and non- 
reſiſtance with reſpect to the arbitrary 
3 of princes, diſallow of the 
ate revolution, and aſſert the ſuppoſed 
rights, and adhere to the intereſts of the 
late abdicated king James and his family. 
JacORITES, in church -hiſtory, a ſect of 
chriſtians in Syria and Meſopotamia; ſo 
called either from Jacob, a Syrian, who 
lived in the reign of the emperor Mauri- 
cius; or from one Jacob, a monk, who 
flouriſhed in the year 5 50. 
The jacobites are of two ſects, ſome fol- 
lowing the rites of the latin church, 
and +. hr continuing ſeparated from the 
church of Rome. There is alſo, at pre- 
ſent a diviſion among the latter, who have 
two rival patriarchs, one of whom reſides 
at Caramit, and the other at Derzapha- 
ran. As to their belief, they hold but 
one nature in Jeſus Chriſt ; with reſpe& 
to purgatory and prayers for the dead, 
they are of the ſame opinion as the Greeks, 
and other eaſtern chriſtians : they con- 
ſecrate unleavened bread at the eucha- 
riſt, and are againſt confeſſion, believing 
that it ĩs not of divine inſtitution. 
JacoBITE MONKS, religious, of the ſect of 
jacobites, in Armenia, Meſopotamia, Cc. 
JACOBUS, an antient gold coin worth 
twenty-five ſhillings. See Coin,/ 
JADE-sToNE, the name given to a hard, 
gieyiſh green ſpecies of jaſper, of which 
the Turks generally make the handles of 
the ſabres of great people. See the article 
ASPER, 


town of Paleſtine in aſiatic Turky, ſuu- 
ated thirty miles north-weſt of Jeruſa- 
lem: eaſt long. 36“, north lat. 42* 20'. 


end of the iſland of Ceylon, in the Eaſt 
Indies; ſubject to the Dutch: eaſt long. 

79, north lat. 209. | \ 
JAGENDORF, a 77 of Sileſia, twelve 
miles north- weſt of Tropaw : eait long. 
179 6. north lat. 50“ 8“. | 
10 6 2 St. 
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St. JAGO, the chief of the Cape Verd 

* lands, in Africa, zoo miles weſt of Cape 
Verd ; ſubject to Portugal: weſt long. 
24, north lat. x59, 

St. Jago, the capital of the iſland of Cuba, 
100 miles north-weſt of Jamaica: weſt 
long. 76 40; north lat. 209. 

St. Jago, the capital of the province of 

.. Chili, in ſouth America, ſituated ſix miles 
welt of the mountains of Andes, and 

_ eighteen eaſt of the Pacific ocean: weſt 
long. 77, ſouth lat. 549, 
Jaco Df La VEGA, or Spaniſh Town, the 
capital of Jamaica, ſituated at the fouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, about ſeven miles 
north-weſt of Port Paſſage and the bay 
of Port Royal: caſt long. 769 30', north 
lat. 18* 20“. | 

JAGODNA, a town of european Turky, 
in the province of Servia, ſituated on the 
river Moraw : eaſt long. 222, north lat. 
43* 200. 

JAICZA, a city of european Turky, in 

- the province of Boſnia, fifty miles north- 

© "eaſt of Boſnaſeraio: eaſt long. 18% north 
. 

JALAP, jalapa, in botany, a plant of the 
pentandria- monogynia claſs, called by 
Linneus mirabilis. See MikABILIs. 

Jalap root is compact and firm, of a 

- wrinkled ſurface, and of the deepeſt 
brown colour within, moſt diſagreeable 
to the taſte, and which takes fire moſt 
readily, and burns moſt briſkly when 
held to the flame of a candle, 

With us it is of uſe in extemporaneous 
preſcription, given in the form of boluſes 

and draughts. Its doſe is f. vm twenty 

to thirty or thirty-five grains, Its com- 
mon correctives are ginger and cream 
of tartar ; but nature has indeed pre- 
pared it ſo well to our hands, that it 
needs no addition. The beſt method of 
giving itis in a draught made with white- 
wine, and prepared at leaſt twelve hours 

«+ before the time when it is to be taken; 

in »hich caſe, the wine has power to 

open the body of the medicine, and pre- 

; 13 for acting with the greater eaſe. 

t 1s an excellent purgative in dropſical 
and all other caſes where ſerous humours 
are to be evacuated. The only caution 
neceſſary in the uſe of it is, that it ſhould 

not be given in acute fevers, nor to per- 
ſons of - and hot conſtitutions ; for 


in thete caſes, it is Hable to the ſame miſ- 


chieſs as other acrid E and will 
ſometimes bring on Heat and inflamma- 
tions in the viſcera. 


- The preparations of jalap in uſe with us, 
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are a tincture, an extract, and a ref. 
To prepare the tincture, take of the rot 
of jalap, eight ounces, put it into a 
quart of proof-ſpirit, and after digeſtion 
ſtrain oft the ſpirit. 
This tincture purges briſkly, and is of 
uſe in all cales where the rout in ſul. 
ſtance is proper ; its doſe is from half x 
dram to twe drams. 
The extract is made thus: pour upon 
jalap- root powdered, rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and with a due heat draw a tinc- 
ture, then boil the reſidue (everal tines 
in water: aſter ſtraining, draw off the 
ſpirit from the firſt tincture till it begins 
to thicken ; inſpiſſate alſo the (trained 
decoctions; then mix the two extracts, 
and with a gentle fire reduce them to the 
conſiſtence of a pill. 
The two extracts will thus unite into an 
uniform mals, and retain all the virtue 
of the root. This extract is of the fame 
virtue as the former tincture, and its doſe 
is from ten to twenty grains. 
To prepare the reſin, take any quantity 
of the root of jalap well brwied, pou 
on it as much ſpirit as will rife four 
inches above the root, digeſt them in a 
ſand heat till the tincture is extracted; 
filtrate the tincture; then diſtil off one 
half of the ſpirit 3 pour to what remains 
a ſufficient quantity of water, and the 
reſin of the jalap will be precipitated to 
the bottom in the form of turpentine, 
Waſh it ſeveral times in freſh water, and 
dry it for uſe by a very gentle heat. 
This purges the molt violent of all the 
preparations of jalap ; its doſe is fron 
ten to twelve grains; but the extract 1s 
greatly preferable to it on all occaſions. 
JALOFFS, a country and people of Africa, 
lying on the north ſide of the river Gam: 
bia, near its mouth: weft long, 14“, 
north lat. 130 400. 

JAM, or Jau, among carpenters, &c, 
See the article JAMB. - 
TAMAGOROD, a town of the provinte 
ol Ingria, in Ruſſia, ſituated twelve miles 

ſouth-eaſt of Narva: eaſt long. 287 

north lat. 59 x * : 
JAMAICA, an iſland of America, fituated 
in the Atlantic ocean, between 76* and 
79* of weſt longitude, and between 17? 
and 189 odd minutes north. latitude, neat 
sooo miles ſouth-weſt of England, 100 
miles ſouth af the illand of Cuba, and 
350 miles north of Terra Firma. The 
illand lies eaſt and weſt, and is about 140 
miles long, and 6o broad, The wind 
ſets on the ſhore almoſt all the yt 
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every part of the iſland, and off the ſhore 
in the night ; it ſometimes hails, but the 
le there never ſee ſi oſt or ſnow. The 
woduce of the iſland is chiefly ſugar, 
t there is plantations of coffee, of the 
cocoa or chocolate tree, of indico, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton, woods for dying, and the 
mahogany and machineel wood, ginger, 
medicinal drugs and gums, The com- 
mon «diſeaſes of the country are fevers, 
fluxes, and the dry gripes, 6-4. 
aMAICA-PEPPER, fimienta, or prinenta, in 
the materia medica. See PIMIENTA. 


JaMAICA- WOOD, a name ſometimes given 


to brazil. See the article BRAZIL. 


JAMANA, the chief town of a province 


of Arabia, alſo of the ſame name: eaſt 
long. 47* 15', north lat. 25*. 


JAMB, or JAUMB, among carpenters, an 


appellation given to door-poſts, as allo 
to the upright poſts at the ſides of win- 
dow -trames. 


Jauss, among bricklayers, Sc. denote 


the upright ſides of chimnies, from the 
hearth to the mantle tree. ; 


JAMBA, a city of the hither India, and 


the capital of the province of the fume 
name, fituated 220 miles north-eatt of 
Delli: eaſt long. 829, north lat. 319. 


IAMBIC, in antient poetry, a ſort of verſe, 


ſo called from its conſiſting either wholly, 
or in great part, of jiambus's. Sce the 
article IAMBUus, 

Ruddiman makes two kinds of iambic, 
viz. dimeter and trimeter ; the former 
containing four feet, and the latter ſix. 
And as to the variety of their feet, they 
conſiſt wholly of iambus's, as in the two 
following veries of Horace. 


EET 
Dim. Inarlfit & fluolfius) 
Trim. Suit & if pſa roma di ribus'ruit. 
Or, a dactylus, ſpondevs, anapwſtus, and 
ſometimes tribrackys, obtain in the odd 
places; and the tribrachys allo in the 
even places, excepting the laſt. Ex- 
amples of all which may be feen in 
Horace, as : 


6 


Dimeter. 


„ OT 
Canidila tra\fawvit\dopes| 
FVidelre prope\rantes dumum 
Trimeter. 
Qu gud ſceleſ fli rui tis autſcur dex'teris, 
Priusſque cœ . lum fildet iu ferius mari. 
Alitil bus atlque cani\bus homi\cid'he\ftorem. 
FPavidum que lepolr aut ad{uvenam|laqueo| 
ruem. 


JAMBOLIFERA, in botany, a genus of 


the otandria-monogznia claſs of plants, 
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the flower of which conſiſts of four petals, 


JAN 


and is of an infundibuliform ſhape. 


JAMBUS, in antient poetry, a ſimple foot 


conſiſting of a ſhort and a long lyllable, 
a3 pros. See the article Foot. 


JAMBY, a town on the eaſt ſide of the 


iſland of Sumatra, in the Eaft Indies, 
ſituated in 101% eaſt long. and in 1 30 
ſouth lat. 


JAMES, or #nights of St. James, a mili- 


tary order in Spain, firſt inſtituted about 
the year 1270, by Ferdinand II. King of 
Leon and Galicia, The greatelt dignity 
belonging to this order is grand maſter, 
which has been united to the crown of 
Spain. The knights are obliged to make 
por of their deſcent from families that 
ave been noble for four generations, on 
both ſides: they mult alio make it ap- 
pear that their ſaid anceſtors have nei- 
ther been Jews, Saracens, nor Heretics 3 
nor have ever been called into queſtion 
by the inquiſition. The novices are 
obliged to ſerve ſix months in the galleys, 
and to live a month in a monaſtery ; 
they oblerve the rule of St. Auſtin, mak- 
ing no vows but of poverty, obedience, 
and conjugal fidelity. 


St. JAMES'S DAY, a feltival of the chriſtian 


church obſerved on the 25th of July, in 


honour of St. James the greater, tion of 
Zcbedee. 


Epiſile of St. JAMES, a canonical book of 


the New "Teſtament, being the firlt of the 
catholic or general epiſtles ; which are 10 
called, as not being written to one but 
ꝛ0 ſeveral chriſtian churches. 

This general epiſtle is addreſſed partly 
to the belicving and partly to the infidel 
Jews; and is deſigned to correct the er- 
rors, often the ungoverned zeal, and re- 
iorm the indecent behaviour of the latter; 
and to conf. rt the former under th- great 
hardlkips they then did, or ſhortly were 
to ſuffer, tor the ſake of chriſtianity. 


JamE5-TOWN, once the capital of Virgi- 


nia in America, and of Jaimes- county, 
ſituated in a peninſula on the north ſide 
of James, or Pouhatan river, in weſt long. 
767 30%, north lat. 379 300. 


JAMPNUM, a word formerly uſed in 


fines of lands, &c. where it denotes 
gorly ground: it is ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from the french jaune, yellow; 
becauſe the flowers of ſurze or gorſe are 
of that colour. 


JANEIRO, a province of Brazil, in ſouth 


America, ſituated between 44% and 49 
of weſt long. and between the tropic of 
capricorn and 229 of ſouth lat. 


JANIKAW, 


JAN 


JANIKAW, or JanowiTs, a town of 
Bohemia, ſituated forty five miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Prague. 

JANITOR, in anatomy, a name uſed by 
fome affected writers for the pylorus. See 
the article PyLoRkus. 

JANITRIX, in anatomy, a name given 
to the vena See VENA. 
JANIZARIES, an order of the turkiſh 
infantry, reputed the grand fignior's 
guards, and the main ſtrength of the 
ot oman army. 

The janizaries were at firſt compoſed 
only of the ſons of chriſtians, delivered 
up as a tribute by their parents, in return 
ſor the privilege of enjoying liberty of 
conſcience; and were taken at twelve 
years of age, to the end that forgetting 
their country and religion, they might 
know no other parent beſides the ſultan. 
Of late, however, this cuſtom has been left 


religion being generally paid in money. 
Their dreſs, which is given them by the 
grand ſignior every year, on the firſt day 
of ramazan, is a long veſt with ſhort 
ileeves, which they tie about their waiſts 
with a linnen-ſaſh ſtriped with man 
colours, and adorned at both ends wit 
gold or filver fringe, and over this they 
wear a looſe upper velt of blew cloth. 
They wear no turban, but inſtead of it 
a felt cap, and a long hood of the ſame 
tuff, which hangs over their ſhoulders ; 
and on days of ceremony, they adorn 
themſelves with long feathers ſtuck in a 
caſe in the front of their bonnets. The 
arms of the janizaries in Europe are, in 
time of war, a fuſil, or a muſquet, and a 
cartouch-box, which hangs at their left 
fide ; but in Aſia, where powder and 
fixe-arms are more ſcarce, they carry a 
bow and arrows with a poignard. 

Their pay is from two alpers a day to 
twelve ; for when they perform ſome im- 
portant ſervice, or have children, their 
pay is increaſed. All the turkiſh infan- 
try are at preſent generally called by the 
name of janizaries, but ſuch only are 
really ſo, who derive their inſtitution 
from Ottoman I. and their peculiar pri- 
vileges from Amurath III. which do 
not amount to above 25000 men : how- 
ever, their being exempted from the pay- 
ment of taxes, and the performance of 


ſons to bribe the officers to take them 
under their protection, and to make them 
paſs for janizaries, without receiving any 
pay. By means of this intermixture of 
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off, the fine for the free exerciſe of their 


public duties, induce abundance of per- 
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the real janizaties with thoſe admitted 
by corruption, their number at prelent 
amounts to above 100,000, And yet 
not accounting any but ſuch as ate ef. 
ſectively janizaries, their body has ſome. 
times been ſo formidable as to dethrone 
the ottoman monarchs, and ſuddenly to 
change the whole face of the empire. 
JANIZARIES are alſo certain — at 
Rome, otherwile called participantes. 
See the article PARTIC1PANTES, 
JANSENISTS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 
the roman - catholics in France, who fol. 
low the opinions of Janſenius, biſhop of 
Ypres, and doctor of divinity of the uni- 
verſities of Louvain and Douay, in rela- 
tion to grace and predeſtination. 
In the year 1640, the two univerſtties 
juſt mentioned, and particularly father 
Molina and father Leonard Celius, 
thought fit to condemn the opinions of 
the jeluits on grace and free-will. This 
having let the controverſy on foot, jun- 
ſenius oppoled to the doctrine of the je- 
ſuits the ſentiments of St. Auguſtine, 
and wrote a treatiſe on grace, which he 
entitled Auguſtinus. This treatiſe was 
attacked by the jeſuits, who accuſed Jan- 
ſenius of maintaining dangerous and he- 
retical opinions; — afterwards, in 1642, 
obtained of pope Urban VIII. a formal 
condemnation of the treatiſe wrote by 
Janſentus : when the partiſans of Janſe- 
nius gave out that this bull was ipuri- 
ous, and compoſed by* a perſon entirely 
devoted to the jeſuits. After the death 
of Urban VIII. the affair of janſenum 
began to be more warmly controverted, 
and gave birch to an infinite number of 
polemi-al writings concerning grace; 
and what occaſioned ſome mirth, was the 
tities which each party gave to their 
writings: one writer publiſhed, The 
torch of St. Auguſtin, another found 
inuffers for St. Auguſtin's torch, and 
tather Veron formed a gig for the jan- 
ſeniſts, Sc. In the year 1650, bxty- 
eight biſhops of France ſubſcribed « letter 
to pope Innocent X. to obtain an en- 
yy into, and condemnation of the tive 
ollowing propoſitions, extracted from 
Janſenius's Auguſtinus ; I. Some of 
God's commandments are impoſſible to 
be obſerved by the righteous, even though 
they endeavour, with all their power, to 
accompliſh them. II. In the ſtate of 
corrupted nature, we are incapable of re- 
ſifting inward grace. III. Merit and 
demerit in a ſtate of corrupted nature, 
does not depend on a liberty which ex- 
cludes 
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cludes neceſſity, but on a liberty which 
ercludes conſtraint. IV. The ſemipe- 
lagians admitted the neceſſity of an in- 
ward preventing grace for the perform- 
ance of each particular act, even for the 
beginning ot faith, but they were here - 
tics in maintaining that this grace was of 
ſuch a nature, that the will of man was 
able either to reſiſt or obey it. V. It is 
ſemipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt 
died, or thed his blood, for all mankind in 
general. ; 
In the year 1652, the pope appointed a 
congregation for examining into the diſ- 
pute in 422 grace. In this con- 
gregation Janſetfius was condemned, and 
the bull of condemnation, publiſhed in 
May 16 33, filled all the pulpits in Paris 
with violent outcries and alarms againſt 
the herely ot the janſeniſts. In the year 
1656, pope Alexander VII. iſſued out 
another bull, in which he condemned 
the five propoſitions of Jantenius. How- 
ever, the janſenilts aſtirm, that theſe pro- 
ſitions are not to be found in his book; 
ut that ſome of his enemies having 
cauſed them to be printed on a fheet, in- 
ſerted them in the book, and thereby de- 
ceived the pope. At latt Clement XI. 
put an end to the diſpute by his conſtitu- 
tion of July 17, 37053 in which, after 
having recited the conſtitutions of his pre- 
deceſlors in relation to this affair, he de- 
clares, ** That in order to pay a proper 
« obedience to the papal co ſtitut:ons 
concerning the preſent queſtion, it is 
« neceſſary to receive them with a re- 
« ſpectful ſilence. The clergy of Paris, 
the ſame year, approved and accepted 
this bull, and none dared to oppoſe it. 
This is the famous bull unigenitus, fo 
called from its beginning with the words 
unigenitus dei filius, &c. which has occa- 
honed ſo much confuſion in France. 

JANUARY, in chronology, tlie firſt month 
of the year, ſo called trom Janus, one 
of the antient roman deities, painted 
with two faces; one whereof was ſup- 
poſed to look towards the new year, and 
the other towards the old. Sec the articles 
YEAR, MoNTH, Se. 

JAPAN, or andt of JAPAN, are ſituated 
between 130 and 1449 of eaſt long. and 
between 30 and 40“ north lat. 

JaPAN-EARTH, catechu, in the materia 
medica. See the article CATECHU. 

JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing and 
drawing figures on wood, &c. in the 
manner as is done by the natives of 


Japan, 
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The method of preparing woods ſor j4- 
panning is as follows. 1. Take plaſ- 
terer's ſize, diſſolve it over the fire, and 
mix it with whiting finely powdered, till 
it is of a good body, but not too thick. 
2. By means of a frag bruſh lay your 
work over with the former mixture, and 
letting it dry very well, repeat this till 
the wood is perſectly plain, or the pores 


when it is thoroughly dry, rub the work 
over with à wet rag till it is rendered 
as fmooth as poſſible: this work is called 
water-planing. 3. After this, waſh over 
the work with the thickeſt of ſeed-lac var- 
niſh till it is very ſmooth, letting it ſtand 
to dry between every waſhing. 4. In 
a day or two's time, you may varniſh it 
over with black, or whatever other colour 
you deſign, and when it is dry, finiſh it 
by poliſhing. See the article VAR NIS. 
After the lame manner carved figures 
are to be primed, alſo frames, cabinets, 
ſtands, tea-tables, &c. ſaving that theſe 
are not to be poliſhed, and therefore do 
not require ſo great a hody of varniſh 3 
but for the tops of tables, boxes, ſides of 
cabinets, &c. when the wood is ordi- 
nary and rough grained, as deal, oak, 
&c. you may uſe common joiners glue 
diſſalved in water til} it is fine and thin, 
into which put the fineſt ſaw duſt, til 
it is indifferently thick: then with a 
bruſhlay your wooden-work over with it, 
and when it is dry, repeat it fo often till 
all the roughneſs and grain of the wood 
is ſufficiently hidden; and two or three 
days after let it be ſcraped with a ſcraper, 
as pear-tree and olive-wood are done, 
to make it as ſmooth as poſſible : then 
varniſh it as before directed. This if 
well done might not come behind any 
other work either for beauty or durabi- 
lity ; but, however, thoſe woods that are 
firm and cloſe-grained, are chiefly to be 
choſen. 

Method of taking off japan patterns. 1. 
Having laid "ig ground, whether black, 
or of any other colour, and rendered it 
fit for drawing; and having vour draught 
or deſign before you on paper, either 
drawn or printed, do as follows. 2. 
Rub this draught oy print all over the 
back- ſide with whiting, or fine chalk ; 
wiping off all that whiting which lies 
looſe upon the paper, then laying this 
paper upon the table, or piece ot var- 
niſhed - work, with the whited fide next 
it upon the very place where you would 
have that figure made, with a needle, 


not 
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not ſharp-pointed, fixed in a wooden han- 
dle, and called a tracing-pencil, go over 
and trace as much of the drawing as you 
think proper : thus, by means of the 
whiting, you will have the groſs form of 
the draught, and fuch other lines as will 
be a direction to you how to perform 
what you would have done. 3. Having 
done this, if you draw in gold-ſize, ule 
fine cinnabar mixt with gum-water, and 
with a ſmall pencil dipt into it, go over 
all the lines made by the chalk : this will 
hold it ſo as not to come off. 4. If you 
work your metals or colours in gum- 
water, then trace over your defign with 

um- water mixt with gold or braſs-duſt, 
y either of theſe ways when it is dry 
and finiſhed, vzz. either in gum-water 
or gold-ſize, you may compleat and finiſh 
our work. 
Method of japanning wood. The wood 
being prepared as before direfted, it is 
r with black, as follows. 1. Take 
the thickeſt lac · varniſh, fix ounces; and 
lIamp-black, enough to colour it: with 
this waſh over your piece three times, 
letting it dry 8 between each 
time: again, with the lame varniſh, waſh 
it over three other ſeveral times, letting it 
dry as before, and ruth it ſmooth between 
each waſhing. 2. Then take the follow- 
ing: of thickeſt ſeed- Ac varniſh, fix 
ounces; and venice turpentine, one ounce; 
waſh over your work with it ſix times, 
letting it ſtand twelve hours between the 
three tirſt and the three laſt varniſhes. 
3. Your work being thus far done, take 
the following japan-varniſh : of the fineſt 
ſeed-lac varniſh, fix ounces ; of lamp- 
black, a ſufficient quantity; mix them, 
and with that Jet your work be waſhed 
twelve times, ſtanding twelve hours be- 
twixt the firſt fix and the laſt fix waſhing. 
4. Then letting it ſtand to dry for lx or 
ſeven days, poliſh it with tripoli and a 
rag, as before directed: but in 1 
you muſt work at it only till it is almol 
ſmooth, and then let it ſtand by for two 
days: afterwards poliſh it again, almoſt 
enough; then let it ſtand for hx days, 
after which finiſh the poliſhing of ut 
finally, clear it up with oil and lamp- 
black, by which means you will have a 
good black japan ſcarce at all inferior to 
the true japan. 
For a white japan. 1. Lay the ground 
with iſing-glals ſize mixed with as much 
whiting icraped into it as will make it 
ef a proper thickneſs z with this whiten 
your "I once over, and being tho- 
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roughly dry, do it over again ; and in 
like manner repeat it the third time 
after which let it ſtand for twelve hours, 
covering it from duit ; ruſh it with dutch 
ruſhing as near the grain of the wood a3 
13 proper. 2. Then taking firſt ifing. 
glaſs ſize, and flake white, ſo much 23 
will make the ſize of a fair body, mix 
them well together, and with this gg 
over your work three ſeveral times, le. 
ting it dry between each time, and ru 
it as before. 3. Then take white flarch 
boiled in fair water, till it is ſome what 
thick, waſh over the whole work twice 
with it, blood-warm ; letting it dry as 
beiore. 4. Letting it ſtand for a day or 
two, it being firlt waſhed with rectified 
ipirit of wine, to clear it from the dul, 
dip a pure clean pencil into the fine} 
white varniſh, and do over the work fix 
or ſeven times; and if this be well done, 
it will give u finer gloſs than if it wer 
poliſhed : if it be not well done, poliſh. 
ing will be neceſſary, for which reaſon 
you mult give it five or fix varniſhes 
more. In poliſhing you muſt make use 
of the fineſt tripo}i z. and inſtead of lamp. 
black and oil, muſt uſe putty and all, 
and conclude with white ſtarch mixed 
with oil. 
Common red japan. 1. Take iſing glaß 
ſize, fine vermilion, a ſufficient quantity, 
as much as is proper; with the former 
mixture do your work over four times: 
firſt warming it by the fire, letting it dry 
each time, and ruſhing it as before. 2, 
This being done, waſh it over cigbt 
times with ordinary ſee!-lac varniſh, and 
ſet it by for twelve hours: then ruſh it 
again, but ſlightly, to make it lock 
ſmooth. 3. And, laſtly, for an exqui- 
lite outward covering, waſh it ten times 
with the beſt lac-ſeed varniſh ; let it lie 
ſeven days to dry, and then poliſh it with 
tripoli, an c elcar it up with oil and lamp- 
black. | 
A deeper red japan may be made by mix- 
ing fine ſanguis draconis, in powder, 
with the varniſh ; and a pale red japan 
may be had by mixing ſo much white 
lead with it, as to make it of Whatever 
degree of paleneſs you pleaſe. 
Blue japan. 1. Take gum-water what 
quantity you pleaſe, and a fufficien! 
quantity of white lead ; grind them well 
upon a marble; take iſing- glaſs fize whit 
quantity you pleaſe, and ot the fineſt and 
beit (malt, a ſufficient quantity; mi: 
them well together ; then add to them 
of the white lead, ground as before, - 
much 
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JAP 
much as will give it a ſufficient body; 
mix all together to the conſiſtence of a 
paint. 2. Do your work over with this 
mixture three or four times, till you 
perceive the blue to lie with a good and 
fair body, letting it dry thoroughly be- 
tween each time : if your blue is too pale, 
put more ſmalt among your ſize, with- 
out any white lead, and io vice verſa. 
3. Then ruſh it ſmooth, and go over it 
again with a ftronger blue; and when it 
is dry, waſh it three times with the cleareſt 
iſing-glals ſize alone, and let it ſtand for 
two days to dry, covering it. 4. Warm 
your work gently at the fire, and with a 
pencil varniſh it over with the fineſt white 
varniſh, repeating it ſeven or eight times, 
letting it ſtand to dry two days as before. 
After which repeat again the waſhes ſeven 
or eight times in like manner. 5. Let 
it now ſtand for a week, and then poliſh 
it as before, and clear it up with lamp- 
black and oil. 

Cheſnut-coloured japan. Take indian 
red, grind it with ifing-glaſs ſize upon a 
porphyry-ſtone, till they are as ſoſt and 
as fine as hutter: then mix a little white 
lead, which grind ſtrongly ; and, laſtly, 
lamp-black, in due proportion. 

A tortoiſe-ſhell japan. Firſt lay a white 
ground, as before directed; then with 
proper cclours, as vermilion, auripig- 
ment, &c. duly mixed with turpentine- 
varniſh, ſtreak and cloud or ſhadow the 
white ground with any irregular fancy 
at pleaſure, in imitation of tortoiſe- ſhell: 
then let it ſtand to dry, and ſtriking it 
here and there with reddiſh-yellow var- 
niſh, mixed with a little cinnabar, cloud 
the work up and down, touching it up 
allo with varniſh mixed with lamp or 
wory-black. Having done this, varniſh 
it five or ſix times over with the fineſt 
white varniſh, letting it dry between 
erery waſhing, 

Japanning with gold ſize. The ſize be- 
ing laid over that part only which you 
intend to gild, as already directed, let it 
remain there till it is ſo dry, that when 
you put your iinger on it, it be glutinous 
and clammy, but not ſo moiſt that the 
particles ſhould come off with your fin- 
gers. Itis in this temper that the gold 
1s to be apylied: then take a piece of 
waſhing-leather, or the like, and wrap- 
ping it round your fore-finger, dip it in 
the gold-duft, and rub it where your 
gold- ſixe is laid; for it will tick no where 
but on the ze, and if any gold · duſt lies 


about your work, bruſh it away with a 
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fine clean varniſhing bruih, Then, with 
your pencil, draw that part with gold- ſue 
allo which is deſigned tor your copper, 
and letting it dry as in the iormer caie, 
cover it over with copper duſt in tae 
ſame manner. Having done this, lay 
our ſilver-ſize, and when it is dry, as 
fore, lay on your ſilver-duit, as in the 
two former. But it is to i»: vbierved, 
that the metalline colours art be 1aid 
fucceiſively one after another, iciting each 
be covered and tho oughly dry vefore 
you enter upon a diſti t cotour. After 
all theſe, the other colours which are not 
metaliine are to be laid on with gume 
water, reſerving the rock, &. the 
Jait part of the work. Let you: ſize 
be of a due conũſtence, neither too wick 
nor ton thin, that it may run ſinooth and 
clean. See tlie article SIZE. 
Japanning metals with gum-water. Take 
gum-water, put it into a muſcle- ſnell, 
with which mix ſo much of your metal 
or colour as may give it a proper con- 
ſiſtence, lo that it may run fine and 
ſmooth ; having prepared and well mixed 
your metals and colours, lay on your de- 
ſign; your gum water, being thoroughly 
dried, you are to run it over with ane 
ſeed-lac varniſh, and afterwards poliſh 
and clear it. 
Laying ſpeckles or ſtrewings on japan 
work. To do this, either on outſide or 
inſide boxes, drawers, &c. mix your 
ſpeckles with ordinary lac-varmith, ſo 
much as may make it fit to work, but 
not to thick as for colour, and mix them 
well with a proper bruſh. Warm the 
work to be done gently by the fire, and 
with a pencil waſh it over with the for- 
mer mixture, and when it is dry repeat 
it again, and ſo often till your ſpeckles 
lie as thick and even as you defire, 
When it is thoroughly dry, go over and 
beautify the work three or tour times 
with ſeed- lac varniſh mixt with turpen=- 
tine, and ſo let it dry, and the work is 
finiſhed, except vou havea mind to poliſh 
it. But if you poliſh it, you muſt waſh 
it eight or ten times over with the beſt 
ſeed-lac varniſh, letting it ſtand to dry 
every time, and afterwards poliſh it, as 
before directed. All ſorts of coloured 
ſpeckles may be thus uſed, except thoſe 
of ſilver, the laying on of which requires 
the beſt and fineſt of the lac-varniſh, or 
the beſt white varniſh, which muſt make 
it fit for poliſhing ; but if you have not 
a mind to poliſh it, fewer waſhes of the 
varniſh will be ſuthcient, 
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—_— and laquered ware of the Eaſt 

ndies, pay duty for every 1001. grols 
value at the ſale 38 J. on importation, 
and the drawback is 35 J. 12 8. 6d. on 
exportation. 

JASMINE, jaſininum, in botany, a genus 
ot the diandria-monogynia clais of plants, 
the flower of which is manopetaleous, 
with a long cylindraceous tube, and a 
plain limb, divided into five ſegments : 
the fruit is a ſmooth, oval, and bilocular 

' berry, containing two large oblong ſeeds, 
covered with a membrane, and convex 
on one ſide and concave on the other. See 
plate CXLII. fig. 3. 
According to Pale, the flowers of white 
jaſinine are emollient, aperient, and heat- 
ing; and with theſe intentions preſcribed 

in difficult breathing, the cough, pleu- 
riſy, pain of the inteſtines, &c. 

Fennel leaved Ja$MINE, the ſame with 
quameclit. See QUAMOCLIT. 

Ilex-leaved JASMINE, a plant otherwiſe 
called lantana, Sce LANTANA, 

Indian JASMINE, a diftin& genus of plants 
called by Linnæus nyCani hes. 

Red-JazmiNE, plumeria, in botany. See 
the article PLUMERIA, 

Scarlet-JaSMINE, the ſame with bignonia, 
or trumpet-flower. See BIGNON1A, 

JASMINOIDES, a plant otherwiſe called 
lycium. See the article LYC1UM. 

JaSMINOIDIS SPECIES, the rame uſed by 
Dillenius for the ceitrum. See CESTRUM, 

JASPACHATES, a name given by the 
antients to a ſpecies of agate, from its 
being truly a compoſition of agate and 
the genuine matter of jaſper. 

JASPER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
ſcrupi, of a complex irregular ſtructure, 
of great variety of colours, and emulat- 
ing the appearance of the finer marbles, 
or ſemipellucid gems. 
The great charaReriſtic of jaſpers is, 
that they all readily ſtrike fire with ſteel, 
and make not the leaſt efferveſcence with 
aquafortis. 
Jaſpers, tho commonly reckoned among 
the precious fhones, ought undoubtedly 
to be ranged among the ſerupi; being 
only opake cryſtalline maſſes, variouſly 
debaſed with an earthy admixture : and 
to this laſt ingredient it is that they owe 
all their variety of colours, as white, 
green. red, brown, and bluiſh. 

The ſeveral kinds of nephritic ſtone, and 

the lapis divinus or jade, are all genuine 

jaſpers; but the hard, bright, green jaſ- 
per of the Eaſt Indies, ſeems to be the 
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maſſes of various ſizes and ſhapes, 1, 
. ; but 
the more uſual ſtandard as to ſize, is he. 
tween four and fix inches in diameter: 
but there are maſſes of it found of a foot 
or more in diameter, and others no large; 
than a horſe-bean, It is generally ſimple 
and unmixed ; but if it be variegated u. 
all, it is always with white, and this ;. 
diſpoſed not in ſtreaks or veins, but in 
clouds, It is capable of a very fine 
poliſh, and when the white clouds re 
well diſpoſed, is very beautiful, and in 
pieces not too thick, is tolerably pellucid, 
when held up againſt the light. 
It is recommended as an aitringent, and 
ordered to be taken in powder again 
hemorrhages of all kinds. The antient; 
wore it as an amulet to prevent abortion, 
and tied it, on this occaſion, to the bel 
of the perſon ; and they were of opinion 
that it was able to ſtop hæmorrhages by 
being only worn on the arm. At pre. 
ſent we give no credit to any thing of 
this marvellous kind, and conſequent! 
the virtues of this, as well as of the othe: 
ſemi-pellucid gems, is greatly out of re- 
pute. 

JASPI-CAMEA, in natural hiſtory, the 
dull, broad-zoned, green and white ca- 
mea; being a very elegant ſpecies much 
relembling the common camea in all 
things but colour. See CamEa. 

JASPONY X, in natural hiſtory, the pureſt 
horn coloured onyx, with beautiful gre: 
zones, which are compoſed of the genuine 
matter of the fineſt jaſpers. See the ar. 
ticles JASPER and ONYX. 

JASQUES, a port-town of Perſia, ſituated 
on the gulph of Ormus ; eaſt long. 58“ 
north lat 259. 

JATRALIPTA, or JATRALIPTES, in 
grecian antiquity, an officer of the gym- 
naſium, whole employment it was to an- 
noint the athlete, 

JATRALIPTES is alſo an appellation 
given to phyſicians, who pretend to curt 
all diſcaſes by external unctions. 

JATROPHA, the CASSADA-PLANT, in 
botany, a genus of the mongcia- poh. 
andria claſs of plants, the male flower d 
which is monopetalous, and of a ſauce” 
or funnel-like ſhape, with a very ſhort 
tube, and the limb divided into five ſeg- 
ments: the ſtamina are ten ſubulated 
filaments, alternately ſhorter : the female 
flower is roſaceous, conſiſting of five pe- 
tals; and the fruit is a roundiſh, trilocu- 
lar capſule, with a roundiſh feed in each 
cell. See the article Cas$AVI. 


tue medicinal ' kind. It is found in JAVA, an iſland of the Eaſt Indies, fitn- 
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JAU 
ated between 1029 and 113 of eaſt longi- 
tude, and between 5 and 8“ of ſouth 
latitude ; being about 700 miles long 
from eaſt to weſt, and one hundred 
broad. 

lava the leſs, or BALLY, a ſinall iſland on 
" the eaſt of Java Major, and ſeparated 
from it by a narrow channel, 


JAVELIN, bafta, in _— a ſort of 
fl 


ſpear, five feet and an halt long ; the 

ſhaft of which was of wood, with a ſteel 
int. 

Every ſoldier, in the roman armies, had 

ſeven of theſe; which were very light 

and ſlender, 


JAUNDICE, in medicine, a diſeaſe which 


is principally diſcovered by the yellow 
tincture of the ſkin, but moſt diſtinctly 
in the coats of the eyes, where it gives 
the firſt notice of its invaſion, 
The ſymptoms, according to Sydenham, 
are heavineſs, inaRivity, lafirods of the 
whole body, anxiety, uneaſineſs about 
the hypochondria, fickne!s at the ſtomach, 
oppreſſion in the breaſt, difficult reſpira- 
tion, a dry and harſh ſkin, coſtiveneſs, 
hard white excrement:, yellow high- 
coloured urine, which will tincture linnen 
or paper with a ſaffron hue : there is a 
bitter tate in the mouth, and all objects 
ſeem to be diſcoloured. 
The immediate cauſe of a jaundice, ſays 
Towne, is an obſtructed excretion of the 
bile from the veſſica fellis and liver into 
the duodenum, which being forced back 
upon the hver, mixes with the blood, by 
which it is carried into the whole body, 
whence the (kin and urine will be tinc- 
tured with the colour ot the bile. See the 


articles BiLE andL1vER, 


This obſtruction may be occaſioned by 
any thing in the duct that plugs up the 
pallage, or by external preſſure which 
cloſes its mouth; or by ſpaſms contract- 
ing the fibres thereof. Hence we may 
lee why the jaundice ſucceeds the flatulent 
colic, why pregnant women are ſubject 
to it, and why tpaſms of hypochondrical 
and hyſterical perſons produce the (ame 
effect. Sudden frights, the generation 
of too great plenty of bile, ſchirrous tu- 
mours, or ulcers of the liver, obttruc- 
tions of the menſes, obſtinate intermit- 


ting fevers, and the bites of venomous 


animals, will alſo produce this diſeaſe. 
Hoffman thinks emetics highly proper in 


the cure of a jaundice, it the diſcate does 
not proceed from violent anger, ſpalms 


of the ſtomach, a cardialgia, a ſpaumodic 


+, Colic, or a ſtone lodged in the cy ſtic 
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duct, exciting a violent uneaſineſs about 
the precordia ; and that when a bilious 
ſordes lodging in the duodenum, and clo- 
ſing up the orifice of the ductus chole- 
dochus intercepts the paſſage of the bile, 
or when a tenacious, moveable, and not 
highly concreted bilious matter plugs up 
the hepatic ducts, emetics are of ſingular 
efficacy in evacuating it. A ſcruple of 
ipecacuanha, with a grain of tartar eme - 
tic, will be a proper doſe ; or two grains 
of tartar emetic in a draught of generous 
wine, or in an intuſion of manna, drink- 
ing water-gruel after it. 
In this che, Huxham, after emetics, 
thinks cathartics will be proper, com- 
pounded of aloctics and mercurials. 
Then ſaponaceous attenuants, prepara- 
tions of tartar, and volatiles, and laſt of 
all chalybeats ; but the latt are not to be 
given til] the humours are ſuthciently at- 
tenuated, otherwite an incurable ſchirrus 
of the liver may enſue. He alſo recom- 
mends the terra foliata, otherwiſe called 
tartarum regeneratum, and, by the col- 
lege, ſal diureticus, as the greateſt diſ- 
ſolvent and the moſt powerful remedy in 
this diſeaſe. Its dole is from five grains 
to a ſcruple, and upwards. 
Saponaceous medicines are often given 
with the ſame intention in this diſeaſe 
with ſucceſs, thus: take caſtile ſoap, 
three ounces ; powder of the rhapontic 
lant, and ſpecies of hiera picra, of each 
bal an ounce ; as much of the ſyrup of 
orange-peel as is ſufhcient to make an 
electuary, of which the patient is to take 
from half a dram to a whole dram twice 
a day, After ſome time, with the above 
precaution, may be added halt an ounce 
of (teel-filings : or take gum ammoniac, 
two drams; powder of ſquills, one dram 
caſtile ſoap, three drams; and a futh- 
cient quantity of white ſugar : make ten 
pills out of every dram, three of which 
are to be taken every morning, and as 
many at night going to bed. 
Theſe are attenuants which ſhould be 
preceded with gentle purgatives ; for 
Hotfman affirms, that all draſtic purga- 
tives are prejudicial, as they encreaſe 
ſpaſms, throw the blood into violent 
commotions, and impair the ftrength z 
therefore, belides theie which Huxham has 
directed above, the following formula 
may be ſometimes proper. Take of 
good xrhapontic powder, half a dram; 
cream of tartar, one dram; ſimple cin- 
namon - water, three ounces, and ſyrup 
of roſes, two drams, fer a draught. 
io H 2 When 
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When a jaundice ſucceeds the colic, 


Sydenham is of opinion tat all purga- 


tives are to he omitted, rhubarh only ex- 
cepted; and this is not to be preſcribed 
without evident reaſon : but it the jaun- 
dice comes on without any preceding 
colic, then the purgatives already men- 
tioned may be given ; and if the diſeaſe 
does not yiel to this method, the doc- 
tor is of opinion that chalybeat waters 
will be proper. 

In a ſtubborn jaundice, Allen recom- 
mends æ& iops mineral. 

When a jaundice is attended with a hæ- 
morrhage, it is always dangerous in the 
opinion o Huxham, becauſe it denotes a 
moſt acrimonious and diffolve:| ſtate of 
the hlood ; in which caſe he thinks atte- 
nuants, aloetics, volatiles, and chaly- 
beats, little better than poiſon ; whereas 
acids, diluents, demulcents, and mineral 
waters, are very beneficial, Hemp-ſeed 
boiled in milk till it breaks, is often ad- 
vantageous: the doſe is five ounces twice 
a day. Or an emuifion of white poppy- 
ſeeds and ſweet almonds after moderate 
bleeding, if the patient is feveriſh, and 
the pulte will allow it, and gentle purg- 
ing. 

Sylvius obſerves that many children are 
afflicted with this diſtemper ſoon aſter 
they are born, and that 1oine are often 
born with it. Ii is his opinion, that this 
dileaſe may often ariie, without any ob- 
ſtruction ot the biliary duct 

The reme ies which cure the jaundice, 
are not 10 lately given to children as to 
adults; however, the following powder, 
give in the nurie's wilk twice or three 
times a day, ſeldom fais of curing this 
dif-aſe in children. Take engliſh iaffron 
and bezoar mineral, of cach one grain; 
and bein, heat to powder, let them be 
mixed When the body is bound, the 
beſt vurgitive is rhubarb, and particu- 
la iy the yrup of ſuccory with rhubarb. 
JAU RAIA, in botany, the ſame with the 
rajania of Linnzus. See RAJANIA, 
JAW, maxilla, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle MAXILLA. 

In fractures of the lower jaw, after the 
patient is commodionily feated againſt 
the light and his head held firm by an 
aſſiftait, the ſurgeon is to introduce the 
thumb or (o e- finger of one hand into 
his mouth, applying his other hand ex- 
trrna'lly ;3 and by this means, to preis 
the frazments of the jaw on each fide, 
telt y have regained their former ſitu- 
ation, which may be known by the re- 
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gular diſpoſition of the teeth. 
properly reduced, they muſt be —_ 
internally firſt with a plaſter, and then 3 
compreſs dipt in ſpirit of wine; and ano. 
ther compreſs, ſewed to a piece of paſte. 
board in the form of a half jaw, is to be 
laid on externally. Theſe are to ba 
kept on by the bandage with four head: 
— in the middle to let in the chin 
ut whenever the jaw is found to be 
fractured on both ſides, it is uſual to 
apply internally, after the compreſs dipt 
in ſpirit of wine, another made of thin 
paſte-board, perforated in the middle, 
and accommodated to the figure of the 
chin. The patient ſhould live upon 
broths and ſoops, and avoid all talking, 
till the jaw is grown firm; and at the 
ſame time take care not to lie flat either 
on the back or face. 
The lower jaw.is indeed ſeldom luxated, 
becauſe held very firm by ſtrong liga- 
ments and muſcles; but when this hap. 
pens, whether from a blow, or by open- 
ing the mouth too wide in yawning, the 
chin is diſtorted on the oppoſite ſide, and 
the mouth 7 open; and when lux- 
ated on both fides, then the mouth not 
only gapes open, but the chin alſo hangs 
down. When the luxation is only on 
one ſide, the cure is uſually not ſo very 
difficult; but when both heads are dit. 
located, and not properly reſtored to their 
places, it always occaſions the woiſt of 
lymptoms, as violent pains, inflamma- 
tions, convulſions, fevers, vomitings, and 
at length death. But if an expert ſur- 
geon comes in time, the luxation is not 
very dithcuit to reduce, 

- When this happens, the patient is to be 
directly ſeated on a low ſtool, ſo that an 
aſſiſtant my hold his head firmly back 
againſt his breaſt ; then the ſurgeon is to 
thruſt his two thumbs as far back into 
the patient's mouth as he well can ; but 
they are to be firſt wrapped round in a 
handkerchief, to prevent them from ſlip- 
ping or being hurt ; and his other fingers 
are to be applied to the jaw externally : 
when he has got firm hold of the jaw, it 
is to be ſtrongly preſſed, fu ſt downwards, 


then backwards; and laſtly upwards, but 


ſo as that all may be done m an inſtant, 
by which means the elapſed heads of the 
jaw may be eaſily ſhoved into their for- 
mer cavities ; but the furgeon ought to 
be always careful to ſnatch his thumbs 

uickly out of the patient's mouth, leſt 
they ſhould be compreſſed, bruiſed or bit, 
by neducing the jaw into its place, 
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If che jaw be out on one ſide only, every 
thing is to be done in the ſame manner; 
only obſerving that the luxated ſide is to 
be forced more ſtrongly downwards and 
backwards than the ſound one. As for 
bandages, there ſeems no great occa ion 
for them in this caſe, unleſs the luxation 
has remained ſome time before it was 
reduced ; for then it may not be impro- 

to apply, for ſeveral days, the four- 
ended bandage, with ſome ſtrengthen- 
ing ſpirit, which may be taken off when 
the patient intends to eat. 

JAWER, a city of Sileſia, capital of the 
dutchy of Jawer, ſituated in 169 12 ea(t 
long. and g1* 8 north lat. 

JAZY, a city of european Turky, capital 
of Moldavia, ftuated on the river Pruth, 
in eaſt long. 2$* 40*, north lat. 47® 15. 

IBERIA, the antient name of Spain, as 
well as of Georgia in Alia, 

IBERIS, SCIATICA-CRESS, in botany, a 
genus of the tetradynamia filiculoſa claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
four unequal petals, vertically oval, ob- 
tuſe, and patent; the fruit is a little pod 
erect, roundiſh, compreſſed, ſurrounded 
by an acute bitd margin on the upper 
fide, and containing two cells: the ſeed, 
in each cell, is 5s, þ and roundith, 

IBEX, in zoology, an animal of the goat- 
kind, with extremely long nodoſe horns, 
which bend backwards, and are of a 
blackiſh colour, and annulated on the ſur- 
face. The body is of a dark duſky co- 
lour, and is leſs in proportion to the 
height than that of the common goat : it 
has a great reſemblance to the deer-kind ; 
the legs are alſo perfectly like thoſe of the 
deer, ſtraight, elegant, and ſlender, It 
is frequent in many parts of Europe, and, 
notwithſtanding its vaſt horns, runs and 
leaps with ſurpriſing force and agility, 
See plate CXLII, fig. 4. 

IBIS, a bird which was very uſeful to the 
Egyptians for deſtroying ſerpents, lo- 
cuſts, and caterpillars; and, on that ac- 
count, had divine honours paid it. 

It is all over black, and about the ſize of 
the curtew, with the head of a cormoraat, 
and the long neck of a heron. 

IBURG, a town of Weftphalia, in Ger- 
many, twelve miles ſouth of Oſnabrug. 
CE, glacies, in phyſiology, a ſolid, tranſ- 
parent, annd brittle body, formed of ſome 
fluid, particularly water, by means of 

cold, See FROST and FREEZING. 

The younger Lemery obſerves, that ice 
is only a re-eftabliſhment of the parts of 
water in their natural ſtate ; the 
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mere abſence of fire is ſufficient to aceount 
for this re-eſtabliſhment ; and that the 
fluidity of water is a real fuſion, like that 
of metals expoſed to rhe fire ; differing 
only in this, that a greater quantity of 
fire is neceſſary to the one than the other. 
Gallileo was the firſt that obſerved ice to 
be lighter than the water which compoſed 
it: and hence it happens, that ice floats 
upon water, its ſpecific gravity heing to 
that of water as eight to nine. This ra- 
refaQion of ice is owing to the air-bubbles 
produced in the water by freezing ; and 
being conſiderably large in proportion to 
the water frozen, render the body ſo much 
ſpecifically lighter: and theſe air bubbles 
growing large, acquire a great expanſive 
power, fo as to burſt the containing veſ- 
ſels, though ever fo ſtrong. It has been 
imagined, that this burſting of the veſ- 
ſels by frozen water, was owing to the 
contraction of the ſolid parts of the veſſel 
upon the ice, and not to the internal ex- 
panſion ; but the florentine academicians 
ſhewed the contrary by the\following ex- 
periment : they filled a hollow globe of 
pure gold with cold water, then, foldering 
up the orifice, expoſed it to a freezing air; 
having firſt fitred to it a merallic ring, 
ſomewhat leſs than a great circle of t 
ſphere, and carefully marked the part of 
the ſphere where the edge of the ring 
touched it. While the water froze in the 
globe, they obſerved the external ſurfate 
to be ſo much enlarged, that the metallic 
ring remarkably aſcended towards the ver- 
tex from the greats horizontal circle: 
whence the globe expanded much more 
than the ring contracted by the cold ; as 
was plain from comparing this ring with 
— originally made of the ſame 
ize. 
But ſnow. water, or any water long boil- 
ed at the fire, freezes flower, and affords 
a more ſolid ice, with fewer bubbles, than 
other water not ſo treated, And pure 
water long kept in vacuo, and froze af- 
terwards there, freezes much ſooner with 
the ſame degree of cold, than water un- 
purged of air, and expoſed to the atmo- 
ſphere; whilſt ice thus made of wa- 
ter from which the air was extracted, is 
much harder, more ponderous, equabbe, 
and tranſparent than common ice. Whence 
it is certain, that the air naturally con- 
tained in water, being brought together 
by the freezing cold, occaſions its greater 
rarefaction and levity : and in this man- 
ner ice has been procured, that would 
not Goat upon water. II finely powder- 
| ed 
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ed ſea-falt, ſal gem, or ſal ammoniac be 
t to powdered ice or ſnow, in a freez- 
ing ſeaſon, and they be well mixed toge- 
ther, the ſalts will immediately begin to 
diſſolve, and the coldneſs grow much more 
intenſe ; and this, ſo far as we yet know, 
to a certain degree, whatever were the de- 
es of cold in the bodies before their 
mixture. Alcohol alio being thus mixed 
with ice, increaſes its coldneſs: the pure, 
faline, and acid ſpirits of ſea- ſal, nitre, 
aqua fortis, and aqua regia, the ſtronger 
they are, the more intenſe cold they pro- 
duce when mixed with ice. 
Hence, to make the moſt perfect ice, we 
ſhould take the pureſt water, and perfectly 
purge it of air by the air-pump, and then 


- freeze it in the ſevereſt froſt : thus we ſhall 


obtain ice of the greateſt hardneſs, denſi- 
ty, purity, tranſparency, and gravity 
ho true phyſical characters of ice to the 


_ ſenſes: tho even this ice, ſo tar as we now 


know, would immediately melt into wa- 
ter with a heat of thirty degrees. Whence 


- it follows, that the moſt natural cold 


cannot convert pure water into ſtor, 
cryſtal, or gems; for this artificial cold 
is above forty degrees ſtronger than that, 
where water is ſaid be frozen into rock- 
cryſtal ; for by all the experiments that 
have been made, no increaſe of cold has 
made ice at all more difficult to melt than 
common ice, | 


ICE-HOUSE, a building contrived to pre- 


ſerve ice for the uſe of a family in the 
ſummer-/eaſon. _— 

Ice-houſes are more generally uſed in 
warin countries, than with us, particu- 
larly in Italy, where the meaneſt perſon 


who rents a houſe, has his vault or cellar 


for ice. However as ice is much more 
uſcd in England that it was formerly, it 


may not be amiſs to give ſome directions 


for the choice of their ſituation, for the 


manner of building them, and for the 
management of the ice. 

As to the ſituation, it onght to be placed 
upon a dry ſpot of ground ; becaule 
wherever there is moiſture, the ice will 
melt: therefore in all ſtrong lands which 
retain the wet, too much pains cannot be 
taken to make drains all round them. 
The place ſhould alſo be elevated, and as 
— expoſed to the ſun and air as poſ- 

ble. 4 
As to the figure of the building, that 


may be according to the fancy of the 
© owner ; but a circular form is moſt pro- 


per for the well in which the ice is to be 
preſerved, which ſhould be of a fize aud 
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depth proportionable to the quanti 
be kept; — it is proper to hw it — 
enough to contain ice for two years con- 
ſumption, ſo that if a mild winter ſhould 
happen, in which little or no ice is to be 
had, there may be a ſtock to ſupply the 
want. At the bottom of the well there 


| ſhould be a ſpace of about two feet deep, 
lef to receive any moiſture that may drain 


from the ice; over this ſpace ſhould he 


placed a ſtrong wooden grate, and from 


thence a ſmall drain ſhould be laid under 


ground, to carry off the wet. The ſides 


of the well ſhould be built with brick, 
at leaſt two bricks thick ; for the thicker 


it is, the leſs danger there will be of the 


well being affected by any external cauſe, 
When the well is brought up within three 


feet of the ſurface, there ſhould be an- 


other outer-arch or wall, begun, which 
ſhould he carried up to the height of the 
top of the intended arch of the well ; and 
if there be a ſecond arch turned over this 
wall, it will add to the goodneſs of the 
houſe : the roof muſt be high enough 
above the inner arch to admit of a door. 
way to get out the ice. If the building 
is to be covered with lates or tiles, reed; 
ſhould be laid conſiderably thick unde 
them, to keep out the fun and external 
air; and if theſe reeds are laid the thick- 
nels of ſix or eight inches, and plaſtered 
over with lime and hair, there will be 


na danger of the heat getting thro' then, 


The external wall may be built in what 
form the proprietor pleaſes ; and as thelc 


ice-houſes are placed in gardens, they 


are ſometimes ſo contrived as to have an 
handſome alcove-ſeat in front, with 1 
ſmall door behind it, through which z 
perſun might enter to take out the ice; 
and a large door on the other fide, front 


ing the north, with a porch wide enougl 
for a ſmall cart to back in, in order 


ſhoot down the ice near the mouti of the 
well, which need not be more than two 
feet diameter, and a ſtone ſo contrived u 
to ſhut it up in the exacteſt manner : il 
the vacant ſpace above and between thi 
and the large door ſhould be filled up wii 
barley-ſtraw. The building thus finiſh 
ed, ſhould have time to dry before tis 
ice is put into it. 

It is to be obſerved that upon the woode! 
grate, at the bottom of the well, then 


ſhould be laid ſome ſmall faggots, and 
, . Upon theſe a layer of — 


s is place 
ſmooth for the ice to lie upon, it wi'l 0 


better than ſtraw, which is common! 


ulſed, As to the choice of the ice, 
dum 
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* "ner it is, the eaſier it may de broken 
— y for the ſimaller it is broken, 
the better it will unite when put into the 
well. In putting it in, care muſt be taken 
to ram it as clole as poſſible ; and allo to 
allow a vacancy M about two inches, all 
round, next the fide of the well, to give 
paſſage to any moiſture occaſioned by the 
melting of ſome of the ice. When the 
ice is put into the well, if a little falt-petre 
be mixed with it at every ten inches or a 
foot in thicknels, it will cauſe it to unite 
more cloſely into a ſolid maſs. Miller's 
Gard. Dict. ; 

ICH DIEN, the motto of the prince of 
Wales's arms, ſignifying, in the high 
dutch, 1 ſerve. 

It was was firſt uſed by Edward the black 

prince, to ſhew his ſubjection to his fa- 

ther king Edward III. 
ICHNEUMON, in zoology, the name of 

the bluiſh meles, with uniform claws. 
See the article MELES. : 
This animal is truly of the badger-kind, 
and indeed very much reſembles the com- 
mon badger in almoſt every particular. 
It is about the ſize of a large cat; the 
head is of a blue colour, approaching to 
black, eſpecially about the noſe ; and all 
the reſt of the body is of a grey colour, 
ke that of our common badger, the un- 
der part being darker than the back or 
ſides. 

IcuNEUMON is alſo the name of a genus of 
flies, of the hymenoptera order, with a 
triple (ting at the anus. f 8 

ICHNOGR APHY, in perſpective, the view 
of any thing cut off by a plane parallel 
to the horizon, juſt at the bale of it, 
Among painters it ſignifies a deſcription 
of images, or of antient ſtatues of marble 
and copper, of buſts and ſemi-bults, ot 
paintings in freſco, moſaic works, and 
antient pieces of miniature. £ 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in architecture, a deſcrip- 
tion or draught of the platform or ground- 
work of a houſe, or other building, Or 
it is the geometrical plan or plattorm of 
an edifice or houſe, or the ground-work 

of an houſe or building, delineated upon 
paper, deſcribing the form of the ſeveral 
apartments, rooms, windows, chimnies, 

Sc. See the article BUILDING. 

The drawing or defiguing of this is pro- 

perly the buuneſs of the maſter architect, 

or lurveyor; it being, indeed, the moſt 
difficult of any. 

CHNOGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes the 
lan or repreſentation of the length and 

— of a fortreſs, the dutin& parts 

Ne 
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of which are marked ont, either on the 
ground itfelf, or'on paper. , 


ICHOGLANS, the grand ſignior's pages, 


ſerving in the ſeraglio. 

Thoſe are the children of chriſtian parents, 
either taken in war, purchaied, or pre- 
ſents from the viceroys and governors of 
diſtant provinces : they are the moſt 
ſprightly, beautiful, and well made that 
can be met with; and are always review- 
ed and approved of by the grand ſignior 
himſelf, before they are admitted into 
the ſeraglios of Pera, Conſtantinople, or 
Adrianople, being thethree colleges where 
they are educated, or fitted for employ- 
ments, according to the opinion the court 
entertains of them. 


ICHOR, properly ſignifies a thin watry 


humour, like ſerum : but is ſometimes al- 
ſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing from 
ulcers, called alſo ſanies. 


ICHTHYOCOLLA, 1$18GcLAss, in the 


materia medica, &c, a preparation from 
the, fiſh known by the name of huſo. 
See the article Huso. 

This is a tough and firm ſubſtance, of 2 
whitiſh colour, and in ſome degree tran(- 
parent; it is light, moderately hard, ve- 
ry flexile, and of ſcarce any ſmell, and 
very little taſte. We uſually receive it in 
twilted pieces of an oblong and rounded 


figure, and bent in the ſhape of a horle- 


ſhoe: this our druggiſts uſually beat 
and pull to pieces, and fell it in thin 
ſhreds like ſkins, which eafily diſſolve: 
beſides this kind of round iſinglaſs, we 
meet with ſome in ſmall thin ſquare 
cakes, white and very tranſparent ; thele 
are the fineſt of all. But iſinglaſs, of 
whatever ſhape, is to be choten clean, 
whitiſh, and pellucid. 

The method of preparing the ichthyocol- 
la is this : they cut off all the fins of he 
hulo, cloſe to the fleſh, and take out the 
bladder, ſtomach, and inteſtines ; they 
wall theſe very clean, and then cut them 
in pieces, and throwing them into a large 
ny of water, they let them ſeep 
our .and twenty hours, and aſter this 
they kandle a fire under the veſſel, and 
keep the liquor juit boiling till the greater 
part of the matters are diſſolved ; they 
then ſtir the whole briſkly about; then 
ſtrain it through flannels, and ſet the li- 
quor by to cool. When there is a large 
quantity of fat uſually formed upon it, 


. which is carefully ſæimmed off, and the 


clear liquor is poured off from the grolec 
parts which ſubſide, it is put over the fire 
again, and gently evaporated aud ſkim- 

. ed 


— 
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' ed afreſh, all the time, till by trials they 
find, that, on letting a ſpoenful of it 
cool, it will harden into the conſiſtence 
of glue. Great care is taken to keep the 
fixe very gentle, to prevent burning to- 
wards the end of this evaporation. They 
then pour it out vpon a large; ſmooth, 
wooden table; and as it cools, form it 
into the mailes we meet with it in, by 
cutting and rolling it up. 
The greateſt quantity of ifinglaſs is made 
in Ruſſia. We have it principally from 
Holland, the Dutch contracting tor the 
moſt of it, before it is made. 
It is an excellent agglutinant and 
ſtrengthener, and is often preſcribed in jel- 
hes and broth, but rarely enters any com- 
poſitions of the regular medicinal form. 
It is the molt efficacious as well as the 
moſt ſafe and innocent of all the ingredi- 
ents uſed for cleaning wines, upon which 
account the wine-coopers uſe a much 
greater quantity of it than the apothe- 
caries. 
A very valuable glue is alſo made of this 
drug, which is a proper form to keep it 
for the wine-coopers ule. 
ICHTHYOLOGY, :x8v2X:34a, the ſcience 
of fiſhes, or that branch of zoology which 
treats of fiſhes. See the article FISH. 
Artedi defines ichthyology to be the ſeĩ- 
ence or art of diſtinguiſhing all the parts 
of fiſhes, and calling them by their proper 
names; alio- of giving every fiſh its gene- 
vical and ſpecific name; and laſtly, to 
commemorate fome of its remarkable 
qualities. See plate CXLIII. 
We have already, under the article F15n, 
given the general diſtribution of fiſhes in- 
to the claſſes of plagiuri, chondroptery- 
gious, — 2 acanthoptery- 
gious, and malacopterygious fiſhes, with 
the uliar characters of each claſs; 
and in the annexed Plate of Ichthyology, 
there is delineated a fiſh of each claſs, in 
the order above mentioned, 
As to the plagiuri, or cetaceous fiſhes, 
they agree in many particulars with hairy 
quadrupeds, and are diſtinguiſhed into 
genera by much the ſame characters, eſ- 
pecially the tecth ; but beſides theſe, the 
number of fins is alſo of uſe in arranging 
them into diſtinct genera. 
The chondroptervgious or cartilaginous 
fiſhes differ ſrom each other in the figure 
of their hole body, the number of fora- 
mina or apertures of the gills, Cc. by 
. which they are moſt commodiouſty ſubdi- 


vided into genera ; fince the characters of 
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the firſt claſs are here ſo various a; to dif 
fer in the different ſpecies of the fame i 
The characters by which theſe tuo clalſes 
of fiſhes may be ſubdivided into diſtin 
genera, are ſimple and obvious: but it i; 
a matter of greater difficulty to fix upon 
myariable characters, by which the othe- 
claſſes may be fubdivided in the (ame 
manner. The multitude of penera con. 
tained under each of them, added to the 
great reſemblance to be found betwren 


really diſtin& genera, make it no eaſy 


taſk to diſtinguiſh theſe genera from each 
other, which is beſt done by eftablithing 
the generical characters upon ſuch external 
parts as are moſt conſtant and uniform in 
the fame genus, and leaſt common 19 
other genera. 

From many inſtantes produced by Art. 
di, it appears, 1. That the figure of the 
fns and tail is of no uſe in determiring 
the genera of theſe fiſhes. 2. That the f. 
gure of the back, breaſt, and belly, and 
even of the whole body, with geſpect to 
length and breadth, is of no ſervice for 
eſtabliſhing generical diſtinctions. 3. That 
the figure ot the head, mouth, eyes, vo. 
ttrils, and other parts belonging to the 
head, is indeed of the utmoſt conſequence 
in diſtinguiſhing the different genera ; but 
as this figure is common to ſeveral other. 
wile diſtinct genera, it is rather lervice- 
able in eſtabliſhing the orders, than ge- 


nera of fiſhes. © 4. The ſame may be ob- 


ſerved of the figure of the ſcales, and the 
ſitnation of the ſeveral external part: c 
fiſhes, as the mouth, noſtrils, eyes, fns, 
Sc. theſe, though of great uſe in the 
deſcription of fiſhes, afford no diſtinctive 
characters of the genera, as being com- 
mon to {-veral. 5. Neither is che num. 
ber of ſins or teeth to be reckoned a gere. 
rical character; ſince this varies in tiſhe 
undoubtedly of the fame genus. 

Having thus ſhewn what properties of 
fiſhes are not, he next Ar thoſe 
which are fufhcient generical charatters ; 
and obſerves, that of all the external 
parts, the only ones to be found in all 
the ſpinoſe fiſhes, and yet ditferent in 
each genus, are the little bones of the 
membrana branchioſtega, or membrane 
gf the gills. . Theſe bones are found n 
almoſt all fiſhes that have bones, though 
more conſpicuous in ſome than in others, 
by reaſon of the different thicknels of the 


membrane; amd the number of them i 


more conſtant in the ſame genus, than 


that of the fins: thus, all the gadi have 


con tant 
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conſtantly ſeven of theſe little bones in 
the branchioſtege membrane of each ſide ; 
all the ſpecies of pearch have likewiſe 
ſeven z the cyprini, three the cotti, 
fix ; the clupez, eight; the eſoces, four- 
teen; and ſo of others. There are 
only two known genera of ſpinoſe fiſh, 
wherein the number of theſe bones is not 
the ſame- in all the ſpecies of the ſame 
genus, viz, the ſalmon and coregonus; 
theſe bones in different ſpecies of ſalmons 
being ten, eleven, and twelve; and in 
the different ſpecies of coregonus, leven, 
eight, nine, and ten: and it is very re- 
mar able, that this difference only takes 
place in fiſhes, the ſpecies of which are ſo 
very like each other, as to be known to 
belong to the ſame genus at firſt fight. 

Hence it follows, that the number of theſe 
little bones in the branchioſtege mem- 
brane affords the firſt and moſt eſſential 
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ſubject; and next to hi 
8 2 2 m come Willugh 


ICHTHYPERIA, in natural hiftory, a 


name given by Dr. Hill to the bony pa- 
lates and mouths of fiſhes, uſually met with 
either foſſile, in fingle pieces, or in frag- 
ments. They are of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the bufonitz, and are of very va- 
mous figures, ſome broad and ſhort, others 
longer and lender z ſome very gibboſe, 
and others plainly arched. They are like- 
oy of various _ from the tenth of an 
inch to two inches in length, and an iti 

in breadth. See — 17x. Rs 


ICHTHYS, x,, in antiquity, 2 cele- 


brated acroſtie of the erythræan ſihyl, the 
firſt words of each verſe of which were, 
me X27® rw viO- aeg, that is, Jeſus 
Chriſtus Dei filtus fervator ; and the 25 
tial greek letters form the word ixdvg, 
whence the name. 


character for diſtinguiſhing the genera of ICKEWORTH, a town of Suffolk, ſix 


catheturous and ofteopterygious fiſhes, 
This however is not ſufficient alone; it 
being allo neceſſary, beſides the ſame 
number of theſe bones in the membrane 
of the gills, 1. That the fiſhes belonging 
to each genus, ſhould have the ſame ex- 
ternal figure. 2. That the ſituation, no 
less than the number of their fins, be the 
ame. 3. The teeth ſhould alſo have the 
fame ſituation, 4. The diſpoſition of the 
ſcales ſhould alſo be the ſame. 5. The 
figure and diſpoſition of the other ex- 
ternal and internal parts, particularly 
of the ſtomach and its appendices, the 
inteſtines, air - bladder, Cc. ſhould allo 
agree. 
It theſe characters are found to corre- 
ſpond, there can be no doubt but the ge- 
nus founded on them is juſt and natural. 
However, it mutt be obierved, that theſe 
characters are not to be expected in full 
perſection in all the fiſhes belonging to 
one and the ſame genus. But three of 
theſe, vis. the fame number of bones in 
the branchioſtege membrane, the ſame 
external figure, and the ſame dilpolition 
of the fins, are eſſential to the ſamenels 
of the genus; the other characters being 
only additional to theſe. 
ICHTHYOLOGIST, an author who has 
written profeſſedly of fiſhes. 
Ichthyologitts are very numerous; but 
thole who have treated this ſubject with 
moſt ar curacy and judgment, are Ariſ- 
totle, Bellonius, Rondeletius, Salvian, 
Geſner, Willughby, Ray, and Artedi 
eſpecially this laſt author, who is univer- 


lally ackaowledg d to be the beſt on this 


miles eaſt of St. Edmundſbury. 


ICONIUM, the lame with Cogni. See the 


article Coat. 


ICONOCLAS TS, xonxags, in church- 


hiſtory, an appeliatiun given to thoſe 
perſons, who, in the VIIIth century, op- 
poſed image-worſhip ; and is ſtill given by 
the church of Rome, to all chriſtians who 
reject the uſe of images in religious mat- 
ters, See the article IMace. 


ICOSAHEDRON, in geometry, a regu- 


lar ſolid, conſiſting of twenty trian gular 
pyramids, whoſe vertexes meet in the 
center of w ſphere, ſuppoſed to cireum- 
ſcribe it; and, therefore, have their height 
and baſes equal: wherefore the ſolidity 
of one of thoſe pyramids multiplied by 
20, the numder of baſes, gives the ſolid 
content of the ĩcoſahedron. 

If trig. 1. n* . plate CXLIV. be 
nicely drawn on paſteboard, cut Half 
through, and then folded up neatly to- 
gether, it will repreſent an — 
tod. no 2. 


ICOSANDRIA, in the linnzan ſyſtem 


of botany, a claſs of plants, the twelfth 
in order, the characters of which, in fo 
ſar as it differs from the polyandria; are 
theſe ; the cup of the flower1s monophyl- 
lous and hollow, with the corolla axed 
by the ungues to its tides, and about 
twenty ſtamina inſerted eſther into the 
ſide of the cup, or corolla. See the ar- 
ticle BOTANY. 

The term iroſandria'is here taken in a 
lax and indeterminate ſenſt, ſo 48 to 
comprehend all plants with more tha 1 
twelve ſtamina, and for the moſt part'not 
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much exceeding twenty. However, the 
characteriſtic of the claſs is rather to be 
taken from the manner of inſertion, than 
number of the ſtamina. 

To this claſs belong the cactus or torch- 
thiſtle, the amygdalus or almond-tree, 
the ceraſus, or cherry, &c. Sce the ar- 
ticles CACTus, ALMOND, Oc. 

ICTERIC Dis As E, the {ame with the 

jaundice. See the article JAUNDICE. 

ICTIAR, in the turkiſh affairs, an officer 
who has gone through all the degrees of 
preferment in his relpeftive body, and 
conſequently has a right to a ſeat in the 
divan. See the article DIVA. 

IDA, a mountain in the iſland of Candia 
or Crete; alſo another in Natolia, or 
leſſer Alia, celebrated by the poets for the 
judgment of Paris on the beauty of the 

three goddeſſes, Minerva, Juno, and 
Venus,, to the laſt of whom he gave the 
preference. ; 

IDANHA vELHa, a city of Portugal, 
in the province of Eſtremadura, forty · ſix 
miles north-caſt of Portalegre. 

IDEA, in general, the image or reſem- 

blance of a thing, which, though not 
teen, is conceived by the mind. See the 
article IMAGE. 

In logic, idea denotes the immediate 
object about which the mind is em- 
ployed, when we perceive or think of any 
thing. 
To account for the formation of our 
ideas, it is obvious, that the firſt thing 
we perceive, in taking a view of what 
paſſes within us, is, that we receive im- 
reſſions from a variety of external ob- 
zects ; that diſtinct notices are thereby 
conveyed into the underſtanding, and 
that we are conſcious of their being there. 
This attention of the mind to the object's 
acting upon it, is by logicians called 
ſimple apprehenſion. It is therefore by 
this means that we come to be furniſhed 
with all thoſe ideas about which our 
thoughts are employed. For when we look 
at the fun, moon, a man, a tree, or any 
other object without us, the image or ap- 
pearance thereof is immediately conveyed 
tothe ſoul by the organ of ſigbt; and theſe 
images the mind haz a power or faculty 
of renewing or calling up again to its 
view at pleaſure, even when the objects 

. that firtt produced them are removed, 
Now our ideas are nothing elſe than theſe 
renewed repreſentations of what we have 
at any time perceived or felt, by means 
of which things are again brought under 
the view of the mind ; and by varioully 
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combining theſe ideas together, the mins 
can upon many occaſions form to itſels 
repreſentations even of things that nere: 
perhaps had any real exiſtence inn 
as mountains ot gold, &c, 
As to the origin or ſource of our idea 
it is to be oblerved, that they all have 
their firſt riſe, and are derived into the 
underſtanding, either from the ſenſes, or 
reflecting upon what paſſes within our. 
ſelves ; or, to ſpeak in the language d 
logicians, from ſenſation or refle&ion. 
From thele two great inlets of knowledge 
the underſtanding is ſupplied with all the 
materials of thinking. For outward . 
jets acting upon our ſenſes, ronze in u 
a variety of perceptions, according to tle 
different manner in which they affect ts; 
and it is thus that we come by the idea; 
of light and darkneſs, heat and cold, ſweet 
and bitter, rough and ſmooth, and al 
other INS which are termed ſen. 
ible qualities, and which are wholly de. 
rived to us from without, and are as nu. 
merous as the outward objects that p10- 
duced them, and the different ways ir 
which our ſenſes are affected by them, 
This inlet to knowledge, as comprehend. 
ing all the notices conveyed into the mind 
by the impultes of external objects upon 
the organs of ſenſe, is called ſenſation 
Bat there is yet another ſource of impre{- 
tons ariſing from the attention of tl 
mind to us ewn acts, wher it takes; 
view of the perceptions lodged there, thz 
were originally furniſhed by the ſenſes 
For theſe giving the mind an opportu- 
nity of exerting its ſeveral powers, when 
ve turn the eye of the foul inwards upot 
them, and take a view of the vario 
ways in which it employs itfelf about 
them, we find all our thoughts und 
whatever form they appear, are attendel 
with conſciouſneſs, and that the under 
Randing is enriched with a new ſet dF 
perceptions no lets diſtinct than thoſe cor 
veyed in by the ſenſes. It is thus thu 
we come by the ideas of perceiving, think 
ing, doubting, - remembering, willing 
&c. which are the different acts 200 
workings of the mind itlelf, repreſents 
to tis by our own conſciouſneſs of wit 
aſſeth within us. "This ſecond ſource" 
ideas is called reflection, and preſuppch 
ſenſation. Beſides theſe two ſources the: 
are other ideas derived into our unde: 
ſtandings hy all the ways of ſenſation 2 
reflection, as the ideas of pleature, r 
power, exiſtence, unity, ſucceſſion, . 
See SENSATION aud REFLECTION. 
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From theſe ſimple beginnings, all our 
knowledge, all our diſcoveries, take their 
riſe ; for we can have no perception of 
the operations of our minds, until they 
are exerted ; nor can they be exerted be- 
fore the underſtanding is furniſhed by the 
ſenſes with the ideas abeut which to em- 
ploy them; as therefore theſe ideas that 

ive the firſt employment to our faculties 
are evidently the perceptions of ſenſe, 
it is plain that all our knowledge mult 
bezin here. Nor ſhall we among all our 
diſcoveries, or that infinite variety of con- 
ceptions whereof they conſiſt, be able 
to point out one original idea, which is 
not derived from feniation or reflection, 
or one complex idea that is not made up 


of thoſe original ones. This will ap- 


pear more obvious, if it is conſidered, 
that to ſuch as are deſtitute of any of the 
inlets by which the perceptions of ſenſe 
are uſually admitted, all the ideas thence 
ariſing are abſolutely loft ; for a blind 
mat can have no idea of light or colours, 
nor a deaf man form any conception of 
ſound ; andthe ſame may be ſaid of the 
other ſenſes. Hence it follows, that the 
mind in the reception of all ideas by 
ſenſation is wholly paſſive, and the per- 
ceptions produced correſpond to the im- 
preſſions made upon it, are juſt as na- 
ture furniſhed them, and have no de- 
pendance on our will. For when we 
lee a tree, a houſe, a man, or any other 
objec, they neceſſarily appear each under 
ts proper form, nor is it in our power 
to receive from them other ideas than 
they are fitted to produce. 

In tracing the progreſs of the mind 
further, we find by experience, that be- 
2 provided with its original cha- 
racters and notices of things, it has a 
power of combining, moditying, com- 
paring and examining them in an infinite 


variety of lights ; by which means it is - 


enabled to enlarge the objects of its per- 
ception, and thereby to acquire an in- 
exhauſtable treaſure of other ideas, di- 
ſtint from the former, though reſulting 
from them; and by the various compa- 
riton of its ideas according to ſuch com- 
binations of them as belt ſuits its ends, to 
exert itſelf in acts of judging and reaſon - 
ing, and to paſh on its views of things 
from one diſcovery to another; and thus 
we ſee the progreſs of the ſoul in its ad- 
yances to knowledge from the firſt dawn- 
ings of perception, See KNOWLEDGE. 
Ideas are varioufly divided by logicians, 
but the molt natural as well as moſt ule- 
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ful diviſion of them is into ſimple and 
complex ideas; as this diviſion not only 
comprehends our ideas in all their va- 
rieties, but ſuggeſts and repreſents to us 
the manner and order in which they are 
introduced into the mind. * 
Simple ideas, are ſuch of our perceptions, 
or original notices of things, as are con- 
veyed into or exiſt in the mind under one 
uniform appearance, without variety: or 
compoſition, and are not diſtinguiſhable 
into different ideas. Under this head are 
included all thoſe ideas that come into the 
mind by ſenſation ; for tho* external ob- 
j-ets convey at once into the underſtand- 
ing many different ideas all united to- 
gether, and making as it were one whole, 
and tho' the qualities of bodies that affect 
our ſenſes are in the things themſelves fo 
mixed and united, that there is no ſe- 
paration between them; yet the ideas 
they produce in the mind are ſimple and 
unmixed, and are conce: ved each under 
a form peculiar to itſelf, which cannot 
be divided into two or more different 
ideas. Thus the ideas of colour, exten- 
ſion and motion, may be taken in at 
one and the ſame time, from the ſam- 
body ; yet theſe three perceptions are as 
diſtinct in themſelves, as it all proceeded 
from different objects, or were exhibited 
to our notice at different times. Again, 
ſome of our ſimple ideas we acquire 
purely by means of one ſenſe; as the 
ideas of colours and ſounds, ay the eyes 
and ears; of taſtes and ſmells, by the 
palate and noſe ; rough and ſmooth, by 
the touch: others we gain by feveral 
ſenſes, as ſpace, extenſion, figure, Cc. 
others again of our ſimple ideas are ſug- 
geſted to us by the attention of the mind 
to what paſſeth within itſelf, or reflection 
only, as our ideas of conſciouſneſs, per- 
ception, volition z others by ſenſation 
and refleQion jointly, as thoſe of pain, 
pleaſure, power, exiſtence, unity, Sc. 
Of ſimple ideas, it is proper to obſerve, 
1. That they are ſuch as can only be 
conveyed into the mind, by the proper 
channels or avenues provided by nature 
for that purpoſe. 2. That many of our 
ſimple” ideas are not images or re- 
ſemblances of any thing inherent in the 
objects that produced them, as is uſually 
thought. In order to comprehend this 
aright, we muſt diſtinguiſn between the 
primary and ſecondary qualities of bodies 
that produce theſe ideas. Primary quali- 
ties are ſuch as are inſeparable from the 
body in what ſtate ſoever it be, and ſuch 
10 1 2 a as 
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2 gur ſenfes conſtantly find in every par- 
ticle of matter, as ſolidity, extenſion, 
. figure, &c. Secondary qualities are ſuch 
as are, in reality, nothing in the objects 
themſelves, but only powers to produce 
various ſenſations in us by means of their 
imary qualities, that is, by the figure, 
tk, texture, Sc. of their particles, as 
colours, founds, taſte, ſmell, &@c. —Now 
the ideas of primary qualities are in ſome 
ſenſe reſemblances of them, and their 
patterns do really exiſt in the bodies 
themſelves ; but the ideas produced in us 
by thoſe ſecondary qualities, have no 
reſemblance of them at all; for there is 
nothing like our ideas exiſting in the 
bodies themſelves that occaſion them; 
and what we call blue, red, ſweet, hot, 
&c. are in the bodies we denominate from 
them, no other than a power to produce 
theſe ſenſatians in us. 
Complex ideas, are thoſe notions or con- 
ceptions of things that reſult from the 
various combinations and union of our 
ſimple ideas. Theſe are of two principal 
kinds, namely, ſuch as are derived from 
without, and repreſent thoſe combina- 
tions of ſimple ideas, that have a real 
exiſtence in nature, and are conceived to 
coexiſt in any particular ſubject without 
us; and ſuch as are formed by the 
mind itſelf, arbitrarily uniting and put- 
ting together its ideas. Of the firſt kind 
are all our ideas of particular ſubſtances, 
as gold, filver, iron, a tree, a man, a 
horle, Sc. in which the confuſed idea 
of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the 
chief. And it 1s to he obſerved, that 
the mind in the reception of theſe, as 
well as of ſimple ideas, is who!ly paſſive. 
Of the ſecond kind of complex ideas are 
all thoſe arbitrary collections of different 
ideas, which the mind by its own powers 
occayonally puts together, by compound- 
ing, comparing, diverſiying and uniting 
its original notices, either tor uſe in the 
commerce of life, or in its purſuit tor 
ter knowledge; ſuch are our ideas of 
ed lengths, whether of duration or 
ſpace, of numbers, and of many human 
actions; of which it is to be obſerve, 
that they are manifeſtly the creatures of 
the mind: for as in the perception of our 
other ideas, the mind was pathve ; in the 
formation of theſe, it is active. 
This laſt clats of our complex ideas, 
may again be ſubdivided, according to 
the different acts of the mind exerted 
in framing them, into compound 
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ideas, abſtract ideas, and idea; of is 
lations. : 
Compound idea, is an -afſemhlage g 
many imple ideas united together by the 
mind, and conhdered by it as one picky f 
or repreſentation, and theſe may be con. 
ſidered as of two kinds. 1. Such as we 
only variations, or different combinations 
of the fame fimple idea without the 
mixture of any other, as a Goren, 2 
ſcore, which are no more than different 
aſſemblages of ſo many units, Sc. % 
Such as are compounded of imple idex 
of ſeveral forts put together to make on: 
complex one, as beauty, ingratitude, 
treaſon, Sc. See Mop. 
Abſtract or _ idea, the idea of (ome 
general quality, or property conſider 
iunply in itielf, without any reſpe to; 
particular ſubject. Abſtrat iders are 
formed by the mind by ſeparating fron 
any of its copceptions, all thoie cir 
cumſtances that render it particular, 
the repreſentative of any funple deter. 
minate object: by which means, iden 
taken from, particular things become ge. 
neral, and in place of ſtanding for in 
dividuals, are each made to denote or ge. 
preſent a whole claſs of things. Thus, 
for inſtance, upon ſeeing a triangle, or 
circle, the mind by leaving out the con- 
ſideration of their particular dimenhon, 
and every thing elſe peculiar to them 
as they immediately affect the fight, aud 
retaining only the notion of what is com- 
mon to all triangles or circles, ſuch 2: 
their figure or ſhape, formeth a genen 
or abſtract idea applicable to every li 
angle or circle. Ang the mind proceed. 
ing {til further by excluding the con- 
ſoderation of their particular configuration, 
and whatever is peculiar to them, 13 
figures of a particular form, and retain- 
ing only the notion of what is common 
to all geometrical figures, formeth an 
idea that is ſtil} more abſtracted or ge- 
neral, applicable to every geometrical 
figure whatever. ; 
In the ſame manner does the mind form 
the notion of whiteneſs in general, by 
leaving out the conſideration of ſnow, 
milk, and every particular ſubſtance from 
which we have at any time received that 
idea. See the articles ABSTRACT IDEA, 
ABSTRACTION-and GENERAL TERMS. 
Ideas of relations are a kind of complex 
ideas ariſing from the eonfideration or 
compariſon of one idea with another, by 
examining their mutual reſpe&s, con- 
nections, 
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1D E 
neddions, and correſpondencies. It is thus 
that we acquire the ideas of greater and 
leſs, older and younger, father and fon, 
ſuperior and inferior, and innumerable 
others. See RELAT1ON, 
Ideas are alſo divided by logicians into 
adequate and inadequate, clear and ob- 
ſcure, real and fantaſtical. 
Adequate ideas are ſuch as perfectly re- 
elent thole arch-types that the mind 
ſuppoſes them taken from, in all their 
parts and properties, The idea of a 
circle, which repreſents it as a round 
figure bounded by a curve Jine, whoſe 
rts are all equally diſtant from a point 
in the center, is an adequate idea thereof. 
Inadequate ideas are ſuch as do but par- 
tially, or imperfectly, repreſent thoſe arch- 
types to which they are referred. Sce the 
article ADEQUATE, Ge. 
Clear or diftin& ideas are ſuch as repre- 
ſent the objects to us ſo, a3 that when 
they occur to us again, we can not only 
readily know them, but eaſily diſtinguiſh 
them from all others; the contrary where- 
of is what are called obſcure or confuſed 
ideas. For inſtance, the moſt illiterate, 
upon ſeeing the fun or moon, have fo 
clear an idea of them, as eaſily to know 
anddiſtinguiſh them again from any other 
planet or fixed ſtar; but have not fo 
diſtinct or clear an idea of jupiter, mars, 
or the other planets when once pointed 
out to them, as to know them again from 


one another, or from the fixed ftars. 


Real ideas are ſuch as have a foundation 
in nature, or a conformity with the real 
being or exiſtenge of things. 
Fantaſtical 1 are ſuch as have no 
foundation in nature, or a conformity 
with the teal being or exiſtence of things, 


nor any arch-types to which they have a 


conformity. 

IDENTITATE vouixts, in law, a 
writ that hes where a perfor is impriſon- 
ed inſtead of another of the fame name, 
commanding the ſhewff to enquire 
whether the priſoner be the perſon, againſt 
whom the action was brought, or not; 
and if not, to diſcharge him. 


IDENTITY, $AMENEss, denotes that by 


which a thing is itſelf, and not any thing 
elſe; in which ſenſe, identity differs from 
ſimilitude as well as diverſity. The idea 
of identity we owe to that power which 
the mind has of comparing the very 
being and exiſtence of things, whereby 
conſidering any thing as exiſting at any 
certain time and place, and comparing 
it with itſelf as exiſting at any other time 
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and place, we accordingly pronounce it 
the ſame, or ditterent. I hus when we 
ſee a man at any time and place, and 
compare him with himſelf when we ſee 
him again at any other time or place, we 
ronounce him to be the fame we ſaw 
fore. See the article SIMILITUDE and 
DIVERSITY. | 
To underſtand identity aright, we ought 
to conſider the effence and exiſtence, aud 
the ideas thete words ftand for; it being 
one thing to be the fame ſubſtance ; ano- 
ther, the ſame man ; and a third, the fame 
perſon. For, fi an atom exiſting at 
a determined time and place, it is the 
fame with itſelf, and will continue ſo to 
be at any other inſtant as long as its ex- 
iſtence continues; and the fame may be 
faid of two or any number of atoms, 
whilſt they continue together; the maſs 
will be the fame ; but it one atom be 
taken away, it is not the fame maſs. In 
animated beings it is otherwiſe, for the 
identity does not depend on the cohefron 
of its conſtituent particles, any how united 


in one maſs ; but on ſuch a diſpoſition 
and organization of parts, as is fit to re- 


ceive and diftribute life and nouriſhment 
to the whole frame. Man therefore, who 
hath ſuch an organization of parts par- 
taking of one common life, continues to 
be the ſame man, tho' that life be com- 
municated to new ſucceeding particles of 
matter vitaly united tothe ſame organized 
body; and in this conſiſts the identity of 
man, conſidered as an animal only. But 
rſonal identity, or the ſamenels of an 
intelligent being, conſiſts in a continued 
conſciouſneſs of its being a thinking 
being, endowed with reaſon and re- 
flection, capable of pain or pleaſure, hap- 
pineſs or miſery, that . — itfelt the 
tame thing in different times and places. 
By this conſciouſneſs every one is to him- 
felf, what he calls , without conſider- 
ing, whether that /e be continued in the 
ſame or divers ſubſtances ; and fo far as 
this conſciouſneſs extends backward to 
any paſt action, or thought, ſo far ex- 
tends the identity of that perſon, and 
makes it the object of reward and puniſh - 
ment, Hence it follows, that if the con- 
ſciouſneſs went with the hand, or any 
other limb when ſever'd from the body, 
it would be the ſame ſelf that was juſt 
before concerned for the whole, Andi t 
it were poſlible for the ſame man to 
have a diſtin incommunicable conſciouf- 
neſs at different times, he would with- 
out doubt at different times make dit- 
ferent 
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Ferent perſons ; which we ſee is the ſenſe IDOLATRY, nd» Aurpia, a word of 


of mankind as to madmen, for human 
laws, do not puniſh the madman tor the 
ſober man's actions, nor the ſober man 
ſor what the madman did, thereby con- 
fidering them as two perſons. 
IDEOT, or Ibior. See ID1oT. 
IDES, idus, in the antient roman calendar, 
were eight days in each month ; firſt 
of which fell on the 1 5th of March, May, 
July, and October; and on the 13th day 
of the other months. | 
They were reckoned backwards, in the 
manner already explained under the ar- 
ticle CALENDS. 
Thus they called the 14th day of March, 
May, July and October; and the 12th 
of the other months, the pridie idus, or 
the day before the ides ; the next pre- 
ceding day, they called the tertio idus; 
and ſo on, reckoning always backwards, 
till they came to the nones. See Nox ES. 
This method of reckoning time is ſtill 
retained in the chancery of Rome, and 
in the calendar of the breviary. 
IDIOM, i, among grammarians, pro- 
perly ſignifies the peculiar | cx pup of each 
language, but is often uſed in a ſynony- 
mous ſenſe with dialect. See the articles 
LANGUAGE and DIALECT. 
IDIOPATHY, in phylic, a diſorder pe- 
culiar to a certain. part of the body, and 
not ariſing from any preceding diſeaſe; 
in which ſenſe, it is oppoſed to ſympa- 
thetic, Thus, an epilepſy is idiopathic, 
when it happens merely thro' ſome fault 
in the brain; and ſympathetic, when it is 
the conſequence of {ome other diſorder. 
IDIOSYNCRASY, among phyſicians, de- 
notes a peculiar temperament of body, 
whereby it is rendered more hable to 
certain diſorders, than perſons of a dif- 
ferent conſtitution uſually are. See the 
article TEMPERAMENT. 
IDIOT, or IdEoT, a perſon that is born 
a natural fool, 
duch a perſon is not to be proſecuted for 
any crime, as not having knowledge to 
diſtinguiſh good from — yet it is ſaid, 
that if a man has ſo much knowledge as 
to meaſure a yard of cloth, tell or num- 
ber twenty-pence in ſmall money, or 
regularly to name the days of the week, 
or to beget a child, he fhall not, by our 
laws, be accounted an ideot. 
The king has a right to the cuſtody of 
an ideot's Jands, and to receive the pro- 
fits of the ſame during his life, without 
committing waſte ; and finding him and 
his family, it he have any, neceſlaries, 


of 


greek original, compounded of ud an 


image, and at” to worlhip or ſerve, 
idolatry, or the worſhip of idols, may 
be diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts. By the 
firſt, men adore the works of Gods, the 
ſun, the moon, the ſtars, angels, de. 
mons, men and animals : by the ſecond, 
men worſhip the work of their own 
hands, as ſtatues, pictures, and the like : 
and to theſe may be added a third, that 
by which men have worſhipped the true 
God under ſenſible figures and repreſen. 
tations. This indeed may have been the 
caſe with reſpect to each of the above 
kinds of idolatry ; and thus the Iſraelites 
adored God under the figure of a calſ. 

Some authors make idolatry to be more 
antient than the deluge, and believe that 
it began in the time of Enos ; for which 
they cite the laſt verſe of the fourth 
chapter of Geneſis, where, according to 
our verſion, it is ſaid, ** Then began 
«© men to call upon the name of the 
Lord; but which theſe authors ren- 
der, Then began men to profane the 


© name of the Lord; that is, to cor- 


rupt the worſhip of God by idolatry, 
« At this time, ſays Maimonides, men 
«© began to ſtudy the motions of the 
& heavenly bodies, and from thence were 
« led to think, that they were the mi- 
© niſters of God in the government of 
« the world. This & — them to 
66 2 honour and adore the ſtars, as 
is othcers or ſubſtitutes, and upon 
„this foundation, they erected — 
% and offered ſacriliges to the heaven]; 

& bodies. 
Others are of opinion, that idolatry did 
not begin till after the deluge, and that 
it had its riſe in Babylon; where di- 
vine honours were firſt paid to Jupiter 
Belus. If this be the truth of the caſe, 
it may not be improbable that the idolatry 
and polytheiſm which prevailed after the 
deluge, might ſpring from the impiety 
and atheiſm betore the deluge : for it 
being natural for men to paſs from one 
extreme to another, thoſe who lived im- 
mediately after the deluge, and had been, 
as it were, witneſſes of the puniſhment 
inflicted on atheiſm and impiety, might 
by ignorance be led to ſuperſtition ; and 
far fear of relapſing into atheiſm, which 
had deſtroyed the world, might ſet up 
the worſhip of an infinite number f 
gods, This is not ta be underſtood of 
Noah himſelf, or his ſons, who mult be 
ſuppoſed to have had the knowledge '» 
. 
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the true god; but of their deſcendants, 
upon the diviſion of tongues and diſ- 
perſion of the people. 

However this be, it ſee ms clear, that the 
ſtars were the firſt objects of idolatrous 
worſhip ; and that on account of their 
beauty, their influence on the productions 
of the earth, and the regularity of their 
motions, particularly the fun and moon, 
which were conſidered as the moſt glo- 
rious and reſplendent images of the 
deity : afterwards, as their ſentiments 
became more corrupted, they began to 
form images, and to entertain the opinion, 
that by virtue of conſecration, the gods 
were called down, to inhabit or dwell 
in their ſtatues. Hence Arnobius takes 
occalion to rally the pagans for guarding 
ſo carefully the ftatues of their gods, 
who, if they were really preſent in their 
images, mig ht ſave their worſhippers the 


trouble of ſecuring them from thieves 


and robbers. For the pagan gods, ſee 
the article Gops. 
As to the adoration which the antient 
gans paid to the ſtatues of their gods; 
it is certain, that the wiſer and more 
ſenſible heathens conſidered them only as 
ſimple repreſentations or figures deſigned 
to recal to their minds the memory of 
their gods. This was the opinion of 
Varro and Seneca: and the fame ſenti- 
ment is clea:ly laid down in Plato, who 
maintains, that images are inanimate, 
and that all the honour paid to them has 
reſpe& to the gods whom they repreſent. 
But as to the vulgar, they were ſtupid 
enough to believe the ſtatues themielves 
to be gods, and to pay divine worthip to 
ſtocks and ſtones. 
Soon after the flood, idolatry ſeems to 
have been the prevailing religion of all 
the world; for wherever we caſt our eyes 
at the time of Abraham, we ſcarcely fee 
any thing but falſe worſhip and idolatry. 


And it appears from ſcripture, that 


Abraham's forefathers, and even Abra- 
ham himſelf, were for a time idolaters. 

The Hebrews were indeed expreſsly for- 
bidden to make any reprelentation of 
God ; they were not ſo much as to look 
upon an idol: and from the time of the 
Maccabees to the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem, the Jews extended this precept to 
the making the figure of any man : by 
the law of Moſes, they were obliged to 
deſtroy all the images they found, and 
were forbidden to apply any of the gold 
or ſilver to their own uſe, that no one 
might receive the leaſt profit from ary 
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thing belonging to an idol, Of this the 
Jews, after they had ſmarted for their 
idolatry, were ſo ſenſible, that they 
thought it unlawful to uſe any veſſel that 
had been employed in facrificing to a 
falfe god; to warm themſelves with the 
wood of a grove, after it was cut down; 
or to ſhelter themſelves under its ſhade, 
But the preaching of the chriſtian re- 
ligion, wherever it prevailed, entirely 
rooted out idolatry, as did alſo that of 
Mahomet, which is built on the wor- 
ſhip of one God, It muſt not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that the proteſtant 
chriſtians charge thoſe of the church of 
Rome with paying an idolatrous kind 
of worſhip to the pictures or images of 
ſaints and martyrs : before thele, they 
burn lamps and wax-candles ; before 
theſe, they burn incenſe, and kneeling 
offer up their vows and petitions : they, 
like the pagans, helieve that the ſaint 
to whom the image is dedicated, pre- 
ſides in a particular manner about its 
ſhrine, and works miracles by the inter- 
vention of its image ; and that if the 
image was deſtroyed or taken away, the 
ſaint would no longer perform any mi- 
racle in that place. 


IDYLLION, «.3vauy, in antient poetry, is 


only a diminutive of the word te, and 
properly ſignifies any poem of moderate 
extent, without — the ſubject. 
But as the collection of Theocritus's 
poems, were called idyllia, and the 
paſtoral pieces being by far the beſt in 
that collection, the term idyllion ſeems to 


be now appropriated to paſtoral pieces. 


See the article PASTORAL POETRY. 

So very different are our modern idyl- 
lions trom thoſe of the antients, by 1n- 
troducing none but allegorical ſnepherds, 
that a literal tranſlation of Theocritus's 
idyllions, however well executed, would 
be reliſhed only by people of tafte, and 
thole too well acquainted with the fim- 
plicity and manners of the antients. 


JEALOUSY, in general, denotes the fear 


of a rival ; but is more elpecially un- 
derſtood of the ſuſpicion, which married 


people entertain of each others fidelity 
and affection. 


Bitter waters of JEALOUSY, in jewiſh an- 


tiquity, certain conſecrated waters, which 
a woman was obliged to drink, in order 
to clear herſelf of the crime of adultery, 
whereof her jealous huſband accuſed her; 
the conſequence of which draught was, 
that if innocent ſhe ſuffered no harm, 
but it guilty her belly ſwelled, Cc. 
JEAN 
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JEAN Dr axGtLt, a town of Guienne, 
in France, thirty five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Rochelle. | 

JEAN DE LUZ, a port of France, in the 
province of Galcony, fituated near the 
trontiers of Spain: weſt long. 1 32, 
north lat. 43 30. 

JEAN DE MAURIENNE, a city in the dutch 
of Savoy, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Chamberry : ealt long. 6* 8, north lat. 
453% 16, 

JEAN PIED DE PORT, a town of the pro- 
vince of Navarre, in France, fituated on 
the river Nive, on the frontiers of Spain: 
weſt long. 1* 207 north lat. 43* 16. 

JECORINUS, in ichthyology, a fiſh, 
otherwile called hepatus. See HePaTvus. 

JECUR, the LivER, in anatomy. See 
the article Lives. - 

Iacux MARINUM, or JECORINUS, 
FJeCcoORINUS, 

Jecur UTERINUM, in anatomy, a name 
by which ſome call the placenta. See 
the article PLACENTA. 

EDBURGH, the capital of Tiviotdale or 
Roxburgh, in Scotland, thirty-ſix miles 
ſouth-eaft of Edinburgh: wett long. 2 
x5!, north lat. 55% 25 

JEDDO, the capital city of Japan Proper, 
ſatuated on the caſt ſide of the iſland : 
eaſt long. 141 north lat. 369. 

The ſptendor of the royal palace and 
public buildings of this city, in the 
opinion of thoſe Europeans who have 
ſeen it, is no where to be equalled. The 

rs palace and gardens, which are 
in the middle of the city, are five miles 
in circumference. All the houſes are 
built upon one floor, and the rooms are 
only divided by folding ſcreens. 

JEER, or J58R-KOPz, in a ſhip, is a large 
rope reeved thro” double or treble blocks, 
lathed at the maſt head, and on the yard, 
in order to hoiſt or lower the yards. 

ERS, or, being brought to the jeers, in 
the ſea-language, ſigniſies, a perlon's 
being puniſhed at the jeer - capſtan, by 
having his arms extended crois - wiſo, and 
tied to the capſtan · bar when thruſt thro' 
the barrel, and: ſtanding thus, with a 
heavy weight about his neck. In this 
poſture he is obliged to continue till he is 
either brought to confeſs ſome crime of 
which he is accuſed, or has ſuffered the 
puniſhment which the captain has ſen- 
tenced him to undergo. 

JEHOVAM,. one of the ſeripture names 
of God, figniſying the Being who is 
ſelf-exiſtent, and gives exittenceto-others. 
Sec the- article GOD, 


See 
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So great a veneration had the Jews for 
this name, that they left off the cuſtom 
of pronouncing it, whereby its true pro- 
nunciation was forgotten. They call it 
tetragrammaton, or the name with four 
letters; and believe, that whoever know; 
the true pronunciation of it cannot fail 
to be heard by God. 

JEJUNUNUM, in anatomy, the ſecond 
ot the ſmall guts, ſo called becauſe it is 
uſually found empty. This is owing to 
the fluidity of the chyle, the greater 
ſtimulus of the bile in it, and the abuy. 
dance of the lacteal veſſels with which it 
is furniſhed. Its fituation is in the region 
above the navel ; it has a gre:t many 
connivem glands. Its beginning is where 
the duodenum ends; and it terminates, 
where theſe valves are obliterated : Its 
length is different in various ſubjects; 
bat is uſually between thirteen and fix- 
teen (pans. See INTESTINES, 

JEK.YL, a fmall ifland in the mouth of 
the river Alatamaha, in Georgia, for- 
titied by Mr. Ogtethorp. 

JEMPTERLAND, Zemp11a, a province of 
dweden, bounded by Angermania on the 
north; by Medelpacia on the eaſt, by 
Helſingiz on the ſouth, and by Norway 
on the welt. 

JENA, a city of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and the Landgraviate 
* Thuringia: eaſt long. 110 44', north 
at. 51. 

JENDE, a great lake, in the province of 
Finland, in Sweden. 

JENISA, a large river of Rufſia, that 
runs trom ſbuth to north thro* Siberia, 
and falls into the frozen ocean in 72 of 
eaſt jongitude, and 70 of north lat. 

JENK OPING, a city of Sweden, in the 
province of Gothland, ſituated ninety 
miles ſouth eaſt of Gottenburg : eaſt 
long. 14* 30', north 55 30f. 

JENNET, or Gerz, in the manege. See 
the article GENBT., 

JENNY-WREN, a name ſometimes given 
to the wren. See the article WREN. 
JENO, or Geno, a town of upper Hun- 
gary, twenty miles ſouth of Great War- 
radin, and tubjed to the houſe of Auſtria. 

JENTLING, in ichthyology, the blue 
chub, a fiſh caught in the | Aku and 
larger than the common chub. See the 
article Ch. 

JEOFAILE, or JeoFayls, in law, 2 
term uſed for an overſight in pleading, 
or other proceedings at law. 

The * of theſe defects or over- 
lights, was formerly often practiſed — 
0 
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court, in order to try the iſſue, they ſaid, 
this inqueſt you ought not to take; and 
after verdict they would ſay to the court, 
to judgment you ought not to go : but 
ſeveral ſtatutes have been made to avoid 
the delays occaſioned by ſuch ſuggeſtions; 
and a judgment is not to be ſtayed after 
verdi& for miſtaking the chriſtian or ſur- 
name of either of the parties, or in a 
ſum of money, or in the day, month, 
year, Sc. where the ſame are rightly 
named in any preceding record. 

JERSEY, an iſland in the englich channel, 

fifteen miles welt of the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, and eighty miles ſouth of Port- 
land in Dorſetſhire : weft long. 29 207%, 
north lat. 49* 20”. 
It is about 30 miles in circumference, and 
contains twelve pariſhes, the chief town 
is St. Hiliary. Though the iſland is ſuh- 
je& to England, the inhabitants are (till 
governed by norman laws, and the courts 
of England have no juriſdiction there. 

New JBRSEY, a province in North America, 
which may be bounded on the north by 
a line drawn from the river Delawar to 
Hudſon's river, which divides it from 
New-York ;- by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the eaſt; by the ſame ocean on the 
ſouth, ana by Delawar bay and river, 
which ſeparates it from Penſilvania, on 
the welt. It lies between 74 and 769 of 
welt long. and between 39“ and 41 of 
north lat. and is about 140 miles in 
length ad 60 in breadth, It is ſubject 
to EgFland. The chief towns are Bur- 
lington, Perth- Amboy, and Elizabeth 
Town. It produces corn, black-cattle, 
furs, and pipe-ſtaves, ' ' 

JERUSALEM, the capital city of Judea, 
or Paleſtine, in Aſiatic Turky, ſituated 
thirty miles eaſt of the Levant, or Me- 
diterranean Sea, and ninety miles ſouth 
of Damaſcus: caſt long: 30, north lat. 
329. | 
It ſtands on a high rock, with ſteep 
alcents on every fide, except on the north, 
and is ſurrounded with a deep valley, 
which is again incempaſſed with hills, 


The city is at preſent three miles in cir- , 
cumterence, and las a little altered its 


lituation ; for Mount Calvary, which was 
formerly without the walls, ſtands now 
in the middle of the city, and Mount 
Sion, which ſtood near the center, is now 
without the walls. 


JESI, a city of Italy, in the provinee of. 


Ancona, and territory of tlie pope f- eaſt 
long. 149 40, north lat. 43 45% 
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the counſel; and when the jury came into JESSE, a branched candleſtick, or ſcore 3 
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an uſetul ornament, firſt introduced into 
our churches a out the year 110. 


JESSELMERE, the capital of the province 


of the ſame name in the Eaſt Indies, 
ſubject to the Mogul: eaſt long. 73% 20% 
north lat. 27. 


JESSO, or YEpso0, a country of Aſia, 


which lies north of Japan, and is faid 
to extend north-eaſt to the continent of 
America: eaſt long. 140, north lat, 40%. 


JESUAT, a province of India, bounded 


by Patan on the north, and by Bengal 
on the ſouth ; ſubject to the mogul. 


JESUITESs, or the fociety of Jeſus, a moſt 


famous religious order in the romiſh 
church, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a 
native of Guipuſcoa in Spain, who in 
the year 1828, allembled ten of his com- 
panions at Rome, principally choſen out 
of the univerſity of Paris, and made a 
propoſal to them to form a new order; 
when, after many deliberations, it was 
agreed to add to the three ordinary vows 
ot chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, a 
fourth; which was, to go into all coun- 
tries whither the pope ſhould pleale to 
ſend them in order to make converts to 
the romiſh church. Two years after, 
pope Paul FI, gave them a bull, by 
which he approved this new order, giv- 
ing them a power to make ſuch ſtatutes 


as they ſhould judge convenient: on 


which, Ignatius was created general of 
the order; which in a ſhort time ſpread 
over all the countries of the world, to 
which Ignatius fent his companions, 
while he ſtaid at Rome, from whence he 
governed the whole ſociety, 

The entire ſociety 'is compoſed of four 
ſorts of members ; novices, ſcholars, 
ſpiritual and temporal coadjutors, and 
proteſſed members. The novices con- 
tinue ſo two years, after which they are 
admitted to make the three ſimple vows, 


of chaſtity, poverty and obedience, in 


the pretence' of their ſuperiors : the 
icholars add ſome. ſpiritual exerciles to 
their tudies. The tpiritual coadjutors 
aſſiſt the profeſſed members, and allo 
make the three ſimple, vows : the tem- 
poral coadjutors, or lay-brothers, take 


ca of the temportl affairs of the ſc- 
ciety; and the profeſſed members, which 
compole the body of the ſociety, beſides 


the three fimple vows, add a ſpecial vow 
of obedience to the head of the church 
in every thing relating to miſſions among 
idolaters and heretics. They have pro- 


ſeſled houles for their proteiſed members 
and 
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and their coadjutors ; colleges, in which 
the ſciences are taught to ſtrangers ; and 
ſeminaries, in which the young jeſuits go 
thro*' a courſe of philoſophy and the- 


_ ology. They are governed by a ge- 
neral, who has four aſſiſtants, and who 
appoints rectors, ſuperiors of houſes, 
provincials, vilitors, and commitſaries. 
The diſcipline of theſe houſes, ani efpe- 
cially of the colleges, was regulated by 
Ignatius himſelf. 
JET, gagates, in natural hiſtory, a ſolid, 
dry, opake, inflammable ſubſtance, 
found in large detached maſſes, of a fine 
and regular ſtructure, having a grain 
Iize that of wood, ſplitting more eafily 
horizontally than in any other direction, 
very light, moderately hard, not ſuſible, 
but readily inflammable, and burning a 
Jong time with a fine greeniſh flame. 
It is of a fine deep black colour, very 
glolly and ſhining, except upon its ſur- 
ace, where it has been fouled by acci- 
dent. When examined by the micro- 
ſcope, it is found. to be compoled of a 


* 


number of parallel plates, very thin, and 
laid cloſely upon one another. It is not 


ſoluble in, nor makes any efferveſcence 
with acids, It ſhould be cholen of the 
. deepeſt black, of, a moderate hardnels, 
very light, and ſuch as will ſplit moſt 
evenly in an horizontal direction ; this 
being its great charaQteriſtic, by which it 
is dillinguiſhed frgm the cannel-coal, 
which breaks equally ealy any way. 

2 is of great ute. to pertumers, and is 
ometimes preſcribed jn medicine. Dio- 


ſcorides tells us, that it is an excellent 


emollient and diſcutient, and recom- 


mends a ſumigation of it for diſcaſes of 


the womb ; and among the eaſtern na- 
tions, it is ſtill in high repute as a cordial, 
a ſtrengthener, and prolonger of life. 
Every peund of jet pays on importation 
a duty of 7.7% d. and draws back 
5 es d. on exportation, 
JET o' rav, a trench term, frequently 
alſo uſed with us, for a fountain that 
caſts up water to a conſiderable height in 
the air. See FOUNTAIN, 
JETSON, JETSEN, or JeTSAM, in law, 
is uſed for any thing. thrown out of a 
ſhip or. veſſel that is in danger of being 
a wreck, and which is driven by the 
waves on ſhore, See FLOTSQN. 


EVER, a town af Germany, in the circle 


of Weſtphalia, ſixteen miles north-eaſt 


of Embden ; eaſt long, 70 5, north lat, 
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JEWEL, any precious ſtone, or ornament 
beſet with them. See the articles Dig. 
MOND, RUBY, @c. 

JEWEL-OFFICE, an office belonging to the 
crown, that has the charge of faſhionine 
and weighing the king's plate, and de. 
livering it out by warrants from the 
lord chamberlain. 

The principal officer is the maſter of the 
jewel office, who has a ſalary of gol, 
per annum. 

JEWS, thoſe who profeſs obedience to the 
laws and religion of Moſes, before whon 
every man worſhipped God according ty 
the inclination of his own heart. 

How far the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews were copied from thoſe of the 
Egyptians, among whom they had 5 
long ſojourned, or how far they wer 
typical of ſomething future, are queſticn; 
which we leave to be «iicuſſed by d. 
vines, But as to the religion of the 
modern Jews, it is a manitelt abſurdity; 
ſince being without a temple, ſacrifices, 
Se, it cannot be conſidered as ſubſiſtin 
any longer. 

Be this as it will, we ſhall ſubjoin a fey 
ot their miſcellaneous cuſtoms, as e. 
lated by Leo of Modena, an author of 
their own, 

When a Jew builds an houſe, he mul 
leave part of jt unfurniſhed, in remen- 

' brance that the temple and Jeruſalem 
now lie deſolate. They lay great tre 
upon frequent waſhings. They abſtain 
from meats prohibited by the levitica 
law ; for Which reaſon, whatever the; 
eat mult be dteſſed by Jews, and aſte 
a manncr peculiar to themſelves. Every 
Jew is obliged to marry, and a man who 
lives to twenty unmarried, is accounted 
as actually living in fin. 

The Jews, it is ſaid, were formerly at the 

diſpotal of the chief lord where they 
lived, and likewiſe all their goods. A 
Jew may be a witneſs by our law, being 
{worn on the Old Teſtament, and taking 
the oaths to the government, 
For a farther accountof the Jews, ſee tit 
articles CARalTEs, CIRCUMCISIO!, 
 ILevitEs, PasSOveR, PHARISEES 
RaBBINs, SADDUCEES, SANHEDRIN, 
SYNAGOGUE, TALMUD, Sc. 

Jew's EARS, auriculæ judæ, in botany, 

See AURICULA, 

This ſungus is ſeldom found unleſs 0! 
the lower parts of the trunks of elder 
trees; whence it is called ſambucinus. 


It is not much uſed by phyſicians; by 
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is in great repute among the common 
people, who cure themiclves of fore 
throats with a decoction of its milk. 
This, tho' by vo means a pleaſant me- 
dicine, is however a very efficacious one. 

Jew's STONE, lapis judaicus, in the ma- 
teria medica, an extraneous foſſile, being 
nothing but the petrified ſpine of a large 
echinus marinus. It is of the figure of 
an olive, and is furrowed and ridged al- 
ternately in a longitudinal direction. It 
is ſolid, conſiderably heavy, and difficult 
to break; being, indeed, a petrefaction 
ſolely compoſed of ſpar, and that to- 
lerably pure. Hence, it is ſaid to be a 
great diuretic and lithontriptic; and that 
it poſſeſſes the former of thele virtues is 
very certain, but it is not equally ſure 
that it has any thing of the other. It 
acts in this caſe as mere ſpar, all the 
ſpar in the world, whether in its ſolid 
form, or in a natural ſtate of ſolution 
in water, being diuretic. The lapis ju- 
daicus is given in an impalpable powder, 
and the doſe is from one ſcruple to a 
dram. 

See the 

article Hou. 


EZ IDEs, among the mahometans, a term 


of ſimilar import with heretics among 
chriſtians. 

The jezides are a numerous ſect inhabit- 
ing Turky and Perſia, fo called from 
their head Jezid, an arabian prince, who 
flew the ſons of Ali, Mahomet's father- 
in-law, for which reaſon he is reckoned 
2 parricide, and his followers heretics. 
There are about ao, ooo jezides in 
Turky and Perſia; who are of two ſorts, 
black and white. The white are clad 
like Turks, and diſtinguiſhed only by 
their ſhirts, which are not flit at the neck 
like thole of others, but have only 
a round hole to thruſt their heads thro”. 
This is in memory of a golden ring, or 
cucle of light, which deſcended trom 
heaven upon the neck of their cheq, the 
head of their religion, aſter his under- 
going a faſt of forty days. The black 
jezides, tho* married, are the monks or 
religious of the order; and theſe are 
called Fakirs. 

The Turks exact exceſſive taxes from the 
Jezides, who hate the Turks as their 
mortal enemies, and when, in their 
wreth, they curſe any creature, they call 
it muſſulman : but they are great lovers 
of the chriſtians, being more fond of 
Jeſus Chriſt than of Mahomet, and are 
never circumciſed but When forced it. 
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They are extremely ignorant, and believe 
both the bible and the koran without 
reading either of them : they make vows 
and pilgrimages, but have no places ot 
religious worſhip. : 
All the adoration they pay to God con- 
ſiſts of tome ſongs in honour of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Virgin, Moſes, and ſome- 
times Mahomet; and it is a principal 
point of their religion never to ſpeak ill 
of the devil, leſt he ſhould reſent the in- 
jury, if ever he ſhould come to be in 
favour with God again, which they 
think poſſible : whenever they ſpeak of, 
him, they call him the Angel Peacock. 
They bury their dead in the firſt place 
they come at, rejoicing as at a feſtival, 
and celebrating the entry of the deceaſed 
into heaven, They go in companies like 
the Arabians, and change their habi- 
tations every fifteen days. When they 
get wine, they drink it to exteis, and 
It is ſaid, that they ſometimes do this 
with a religious purpoſe, calling it the 
blood of Chriſt. They buy their wives, 
and the market price is two hundred 
crowns for all women, handſome or not, 
without diſtinction. 

IGLAW, a town of Germ̃any, in the 
province of Moravia, ſituated on the river 
Igla, on the frontiers of Bohemia; ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Auſtria : eaſt long. 
1c? 7, north lat. 49? 16“. f 

IGNATIUS's Bra, faba St. I-nati, in 
the materia medica. See FAB. 

IGNAVUS, in zoology, an animal called 
in engliſh the floath, and by authors 
bradvpus. See BRaDYPus and SLOATH. 

IGNIS, FIRE, in phyſiology, chemiitry, 
Sc. See the article FIRE. | 1 

Ion1s-aqQua, Helmont's name for the 
alkaheſt. See ALKAHEST. e 

IoxNIiSs-Faruus, in meteorology, a meter 
otherwiſe called, will with à wiſp. See 
the article WILL -with a-wiſd. 

I6N1IS GEHENNZ@A, the ſame with the uni- 
verlal diffolvent, or alkaheſt. See the ar- 
ticle ALKAHEST. * 

Icnts jupieit, in our old cuſtoms, a pur- 
gation by fire. See ORDEAL, | 

IGNISPICIUM, in antiquity, a ſpecies of 
pyromancy, wherein predictions were 
drawn from the fire uſed in ſacriſices. See 
PYROMANCY and DIvINATION, 

IGNITION, in  chemittry, the heating 
metals red-hot, without melting them. 
Lead and tin are too ſoft; to bear ignition: 
which takes effect only in che harder 
metals, as gold and filver, but eſpecially 
won. N N 
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ſigniſies we are ignorant. This is uſed 
when the grand jury impanelled on the 
inquiſition of criminal cauſes, reject the 
evidence as too weak to make good the 
preſentment, oriudiAment brought againſt 
a perſon, ſo as to bring him upon his 
trial by a petty jury ; in which caſe, they 
indorie this word on the hack of the bill 
of inchctment. In conlequence of which, 
all further proceedings againſt the part 
accuſed are ſtopped, and the ſuppoſed of- 
ſender is delivered without further an- 
wer. 


IGNORANCE, ignorantia, the privation 


or abſence of knowledge. See the article 
KNOWLEDGE. | 

The. caules. of ignorance, according to 
Locke, are chiefly theſe three. 1. Want 
of ideas. 2. Want of a dilcoverable 
connection between the ideas we have. 
3. Want of tracing and examining our 
ideas. See the article Inga. 

{1 to the firſt of thele cauſes, he ob- 
erves, that all the ſimple ideas we have, 
are confined to the obfervation of our 


ſenſes, and the operations of our own 


mind, which we are conſcious of in our- 
ſelves. What other ideas it is poſſible 
other creatures may have, by the aſliſ- 
tance, of other ſenſes and faculties, mare 
or perfecter than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine; 


but to fay or think there are no ſuch, 


becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is 


„no better an argument than if a blind 
man ſhould be poſitive, that there was no 


ſuch thing as ſight and colours, becauſe 
he had no manner of idea of any ſuch 
thing. What faculties, therefore, other 
ſpecies of creatures have to penetrate in- 
to the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of 
things, we know not. This we know, 


and certainly find, that we want other 


views of them beſides thoſe we have, to 
make diſcoveries of them more perfect. 


The- intelledtual and, ſenfible, world are 


in this perfettly alike, that the parts 
which we ſee of either of them, hold no 
proportion with that we do not ſee; and 
Wwhatlocver we can reach with our eyes, 
or our thoughts, of either of them, is 
but a point, and almoſt nothing in com- 
pariſon: of the reſt; 

Another great cauſe of ignorance, is the 
want of thoſe ideas we are capable of. 
This keeps us in ignorance of things 
which we conceive capable of being 


| known, We have ideas of bulk, figure, 


and motion: yet not knowing what is 
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the particular bulk, motion, and figure 
of the greateſt part of the bodies of the 
univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral 
powers, efficacies, and ways of operation, 
by which the effects we daily fee are pro- 
duced. Theſe are hid from us, in ſome 
things, by being too remote; in others 
by being too minute. 7 
When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the 
known and viſible parts of the world, 
and the reaſon we have to think, that 
what lies within our ken, is but a ſmall 
part of the immenſe univerſe, we ſhall 
then diſcover an huge abyſs of ignorance, 
What are the particular fabrics of the 
great maſſes of matter which make up 
the whole ſtupendous frame of corporeal 
beirgs, how far they are extended, and 
what is their motion, and how corti- 
nued, and what influence they have upon 
one another, are contemplations in which 
at the firſt g impſe our thoughts are loſt. 
It we confine our thoughts to this little 
canton, I mean this ſyſtem of our ſur, 
and the groſſer maſſes of matter that vi- 
ſibly move about it; what ſeveral ſorts 
of vegetables, animals, and int. lleftual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from 
tho!e of our little ſpot of the earth, may 
robably be in other planets, to the 
— * of which, even of their out- 
ward figures and parts, we can n9 way 
attain while we are confined to this earth, 
there being no natural means, either by 
ſenſation or refled ion, to convey their 
certain ideas into our minds? 
There are other bodies in the univerſe 
no leſs concealed from us by their mi- 
nutenels. "Theſe inlenſible corpuſches 
being the active parts of matter, and the 
great inſtruments of nature, on which 
depend ail their ſecondary qualities ara 
operations, our want of preciſe diſtinct 


ideas of their primary qualities, Keeps 


us in incurable 1gnorance of what we de- 
ſire to know about them. Did we know 
the mechanical affections of rhubarb or 
opium, we might as eahly account for 
their operations of purging and cauhig 
ſleep, as a watchmaker can for the mo- 
tions of his watch, "The diflolving ct 
ſilver in aqua fortis, or gold in aqui 
regia, and not wice verſa, would be 
then perhaps, no more difficult to know, 
than it is to a ſmith to underſtand why 
the turning of one key will open a lock, 
and not the turning of another. But 
while we are deſtitute of ſenies, acute 
enough to diſcover the minute particles 
ot bodies, and to give us ideas of tl 
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mechanical aſfections, we muſt be con- 


and operations ; nor can we be aſſured 
about them any farther, than ſome few 
trials we make, are able to reach: but 
whether they will ſucceed again another 
time, we cannot be certain. This hin- 
ders our certain knowledge of univer(al 
truths concerning natural bodies: and 
herein our reaſon carries us very little 
beyond particular matters of ſact. And 
therefore I am apt to doubt, that how 
far ſoever human induſtry may advance 
uſeful and experimental philoſophy in 
phyſical things, yet the ſcientifical will 
ſtill be out ot our reach; becaule we 
want perte& and adequate ideas of thoſe 
very bodies which are neareſt to us, and 
moſt under our command. 

This, at firit fight, ſhews us how diſpro- 
portionate our knowledge is to the whole 
extent even of material beings : to which 
if we add the conſideration of that infi- 
nite number of ſpirits that may be, and 
probably are, which are yet more re- 
mote from our knowledge, of which we 
have no cognizance, we ſhall find this 
cauſe of ignorance, conceal in an impe- 
netrable obicurity, almoſt the whole in- 
tellectual world; a greater certainly, 
and a more beautiful world than the ma- 
terial. For bating ſome very tew ideas 
of ſpirit, which we get from our own 
minds by reflection, and from thence the 
beſt we can collect of the father of all 
ſpirits, the author of them and us, and 
all things, we have no certain informa- 
tion, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other 
ſpirits, but by revelation ; much lets have 
we diſtinct ideas of their different na- 
tures, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſti- 
tutions, in which they either agree or 
differ one from another, and from us. 
And therefore in what concerns their 
different tpecies and properties, we are 
under an abſolute ignorance. 

The ſecond cauſe of ignorance is the 
want of a diſcoverable connection be- 
tween thoſe ideas we have: where we 
want that, we are utterly incapable of 
univerlal and certain knowledge; and 
are, as in the former caſe, leit only to 
obſervation and experiment. Thus the 
mechanical affections of bodies, having 
no affinity at all with the ideas they pro- 
duce in us, we can have no diſtinct know- 
ledge of ſuch operations beyond our ex- 
perience; and can reaſon no otherwile 
about them, than as the effects or ap- 
pointnent of an inänitely wile agent, 
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which perfectly ſurpaſs our compre - 
henſions. 
The operation of our minds upon our 
bodies is as inconceivable. How any 
thought ſhould produce a motion in 
body, is as remote from the nature of 
our ideas, as how any body ſhould 
produce any thought in the mind. If 
experience did not convince us that it is 
ſo, the conſideration of the things them- 
ſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to 
diſcover it to us. 

In ſome of our ideas there are certain 
relations, habitudes and connections ſo 
vilibly included in the nature of the ideas 
themſelves, that we cannot conceive them 
ſe parable from them by any power what- 
loever: in theſe only, we are capable of 
certain, and univerſal knowledge, Thus 
the idea of a right-lined triangle, neceſ- 
far.ly carries with it an equality of its 
angles to two right ones. But the co- 
herence and continuity of the parts of 
matter, the production of ſenſation in us, 
of colours and ſounds, &c. by impulſe 
and motion, being ſuch in which we 
cin diſcover no natural connection with 
any ideas we have, we cannot but af- 
ſcribe them to the arbitrary will and 
good pleaſure of the wiſe architect. 

The things which we obſerve always 
proceed regularly, we may conclude, act 
by a law that 1s tet them, but yet by a 
law that we know not; by which, tho” 
cauſes work ſteadily, and effects con- 
ſtantly flow from them, yet their con- 
neftions and dependencies not being dit- 
coverable in our ideas, we can only have 
an experimental knowledge of them. 
Several effects come every day within the 
notice of our ſenſes, of which we have 
ſo far ſenſible knowledge; but of the 
cauſes, manner, and certa.nty -of their 
production, we mutt for the foregoing 
reaſons be content to be ignorant. In 
theie we can go no farther than particu- 
lar experience informs us of matter of 
fact, and by analogy, gue's what effects 
the like bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce, 

The third cauſe of ignorance is our 
want of tracing thofe ideas we have, or 
may have, and finding out thoſe inter- 
mednte ideas which may ſhew us what. 
habitude of agreement or di{agreement 
they may have one with another, Thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical 
truths, for want of application in en- 
quiring, examining, and by due, ways 
comparing thole ideas, nes 


IGNORANCE, 


44 : 
IGNORANCE, in law, is a want of know- 
ledge of the laws, which will not excuſe 

a perſon from ſuffering the penalty in- 
flicted on the breach of them : for every 
one 4s obliged, at his peril, to know the 
laws of the land. An infant who is 
juſt arrived at the age of diſcretion, and 
who may therefore be ſuppoſed to be 1g- 
norant of the law, is puniſhable tor 
crimes ; but at the ſame time infants of 
tender age, who are naturally ignorant, 
are excuſed. This is alſo the caſe with 
reſpect to perſons who are non compos 
mentis. See INFANT, LUNATIC, Sc. 

IGUANA, in zoology, an american ſpe- 
cies of lizard, with a long round tail, 
five toes on each foot, and the creſt of 
the throat and the dorſal ſuture dentated. 
See tlic article LIZ ARD. 

THOR, the capital of the province of Ihor, 
in Malacca, near the ſouth cape of the 
further peninſula of India, ſub;e*t to the 
Dutch: eaſt long. 103“, north lat. 3*. 

JIG, or G10, in muſic. See G18. 

ILCHESTER, a horough-town ol Somer - 
ſetſhire, fourteen miles ſouth of Wells. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

ILDEFONSO, a palace belonging to the 
king of Spain. 

ILEX, the HOLM-OAK, or EVER GREEN- 
OAK, in botany, a genus of the tetrandria- 
tetragynia clais ot plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of one plain petal, divided 
into four roundiſh, hollow, and open ſeg- 
ments, cohering only at their buttoms : 
the fruit is a roundith berry, with four 
cells, each of which contains a ſingle 
hard, oblong, and obtuſe ſeed, gibbous 
on one ſide, and angular on the other. 
The wood ct thele trees is accounted 
very good for many forts of tools and 
utenſils, as mallet heads, mall-balls, 
chairs, wedges, beetles, pins, &c. as allo 
for paliſadocs. It likewiſe affords the 
molt durable charcoal in the world. 
The kermes, or ſpecies known by the 
name of the holm-oak, is of a much 
lower ſtature than the other ſpecies of 
ever-gieen oaks ; ſeldom growing to the 
height of a tree. See KERMES. 

ILHEOS, or Rio be IIukos, a province 
of Brazil in ſouth America, tub;e& to 
Portugal. It is bounded by the bay of 
All-ſaints on the north, and by the At- 
lantic ocean on the eaſt. 

ILIAC ras$10N, in medicine, a pain in 
the ſmall inteſtines, apt to turn to an in- 
flammation, in which their periſtaltic 
motion is inverted, and their contents, 

and even the excrements themſelves, ale 
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voided by the mouth in vomiting. No- 
thing will paſs down, not ſo much 15 x 
flatus. It is often attended with tata] 
ſymptoms. 
This diſeaſe, according to Hoffman, is 
preceded with coſtiveneſs, which is ſoon 
followed with moſt ſharp and violent 
pains, with an inflation, diſtenſion, and 
a tumour of the umbilical region, which 
feels hard to the touch ; the body is ſo hard 
bound, that neither wind nor excrements 
can paſs downwards: ſoon after the 
wind firſt makes its way upward, there 
comes on a nauſea, and a frequent vo- 
miting of a bilious and pituitous mat- 
ter ; the breathing grows difficult, and 
whatever is eaten or drank is ſoon thrown 
up again; reddiſh ſæces, with a ſtinking 
imell, are afterward forced up by vomm— 
ing: this is ſucceeded by loſs of ſtrength, 
a preternatural heat, a hard and con- 
tracted pulſe, with great thirſt : the urine 
is red, and is voided with difficulty, 
When the cafe becomes deſperate, a hic- 
coughing and delirium appear; the 
nerves are diſtended, the body is allia 
a cold ſweat, and violent convulſionsaad 
fainting fits put an end to the patient. 
This diſeaſe may proceed from a rup- 
ture, either of the ſcrotum or the groin; 
from poitons, from any thing that ſtops 
up the paſlage thro' the ſmall guts, ſuch 
as hard, dry food, cheſnuts, fea-biſcuits, 
quinces, pears, unripe acerb truit, when 
eaten in large quantities; to which drink- 
ing little, a ſedentary life, and a melan- 
choly diſpoſition of mind, will greatly 
contribute : theſe all tend to harden the 
tzeces ; the groſs inteſtines may alſo be 
plugged up with ſcybals, eſpecially if 2 
perlon, either through ſhame, or want 0! 
conveniency, does not liſten to the calls 
of nature, 
As to the cure, Sydenham thinks it ne- 
ceſſury firit of all to bleed in the arm, 
and attcrwards, in an hour or two, ex- 
hibit a powerful clyſter; the ſmoke ! 
tobacco blown into the bowels through 
an inverted pipe, he recommends as the 
moſt efficacious remedy : this may be re- 
peaced ſome time after, unleſs the effect 
of the firſt renders it unneceſſary. I 
the diſeaſe will not yield to this, a pretty 
ſtrong cathartic is adviſeable : thus, take 
of the pill of fimple colocynth, halt 3 
dram; of calomel, one ſcruple ; and as 
much as is ſufficient of the balſam ot 
peru. Make the whole into four pills 


io be taken out of a ſpoonſul of ſyrup ot 
violets, taking no liquor upon * 
they 
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they cannot be retained : or, take reſin of 
ſcammony, or inſtead of it, reſin of jalap, 
twelve grains; calomel, one ſcruple; re- 
duce them into powder, taking this out 
of a ſpoonful of cow's milk : take one 
or two ſpoonfuls of the ſame milk after 
ſwallowing them. If the patient can- 
not retain this, let him take twenty-five 
drops of the thebaic tincture in half an 
ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon- water; and 
when the vomiting and pain remit, let 
the cathartic be repeated; and if the 
pain returns, give the anodyne again, 
and repeat it every fourth or ſixth hour 
till the inteſtines are eaſy, and the ca- 
thartic begins to paſs downwards, When 
it has done working, give the following 
draught : take of {pirituous water of cin- 
namon, two ounces ; of thebaic tincture, 
twenty five drops; of which make a 
draught, which is to be repeated twice 
or thrice a day, till the vomiting and 
pains quite ceaſe: aſterwards it will be 
adviſeable to give a paregoric, at bed- 
time, for ſeveral nights. 
Hoffman adviſes, = the pains are miti- 
ated by anodynes, that a cataplalin 
ſhould be applied to the hypogaſtric re- 
gion, to ſtop the vomiting and hic: 
coughing, which may be compoled of 
equal parts of old venice-treacle, and 
expreſſed oil of nutmegs, with the addi- 
tion of oil of mint and camphire. This 
done, a gentle laxative of manna, cream 
of tartar, and oil of ſmeet almonds may 
be given with 2 more happy lucceſs, it 
the excrements have been long retained. 
When there is an inflammation, nothing 
is better than fix or eight grains of purt- 
hed nitre, and half a grain of camphire 
mixed with ſome antiſpaſmodic powder, 
and then taken in a convenient vehicle. 
Outwardly apply a liniment of axungia- 
humana, or any other penetrating tat, 
and a dram of camphire. 
But when other things fail in the cure 
of the iliac paſſion, recourſe muſt be had 
to quickſilver; half a pound or a pound 
at molt is ſuthcient, with fat broth or 
oil ; and the patient ſhould lie on his 


Tight fide, or walk gently about the 


room, that its deſcent may be eaſier ; 
but if there is an actual inflammation, 
the quickſilver ſhould not be uſed. Opi- 
ates may be uſed to mitigate the pain, 
provided they are exhibited in the be- 
ginning after bleeding, or before there is 
any ſigns of a mortification, Clyſters 
are generally very advantageous, for they 
relax the ſpaſm of the grols inteſtines, 
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and for this purpoſe warm water with 
ſpirit of marſhmallows will be ſufficient : 
they ſhould be given very ſoon after the 
firſt attack. When the iliac paſſion pro- 
ceeds from an incarcerated hernia, then 
Heiſter recommends bleeding as af the 
reate t advantage. See HERNIA. 


ILLACUS uuscuvtus, in anatomy, a broad, 


thick mulcle, lying on the inſide of the 
os ilium. It is fixed by fleſhy fibres to 
the internal labium of the creſt of the os 
ilium, to that of the ſlope between the 
two anterior ſpines, to the inſides of theſe 
ſpines, to the luperior half of the inſide 
of this bone, and to the adjacent lateral 
part of the os ſacrum. All theſe fibres, 
contracting by degrees, run obliquely 
towards the lower part of the muſculus 
ploas, uniting with it; and being fixed 
by a kind ot aponeurotis to the outſide 
of its tendon, all the w:y to the little 
trochanter. 


ILIAD, «ag, in literary hiſtory, the name 


of an antient epic poem, the firſtand fineſt 
of thoſe compoſed by Homer. 
The poet's delign in the iliad was to 
ſhew the Greeks, who were divided into 
ſeveral little ſtates, how much it was 
their intereſt to preſerve a harmony and 
good underſtanding among themſelves: 
tor which end, he ſets before them the 
calamities that befel their anceſtors from 
the wrath of Achilles, and his miſun- 
deritanding with Agamemnon ; and the 
advantages that aiterwards accrued to 
them from their union. The iliad is 
divided into twenty-four books, or rhap- 
ſodies, which are marked with the letters 
of the alphabet, 
The critics maintain the iliad to be the 
firſt, and yet the beſt epic poem that ever 
appeared in the world. Ariſtotle's poe- 
tics are almolt wholly taken up about it, 
forming precepts from that poet's prac- 
tice, Some authors tell us, that Homer 
invented not only poetry, but all other 
arts and ſciences; and that there are 
viſible marks of a perfect knowledge of 
every one of them to be ſeen in the ed, 
There is a tranſlation of this noble poem 
into our language, by the late ingenious 
Mr. Pepe; being, perhaps, the moſt ele- 
gant, and moſt in imitation of the ori- 
inal, of any attempt that way in any 
anguage whatever. 


ILIUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt of 


the ſmall guts, is ſituated principally be- 
low the navel, near the oſſa ilii; whence 
its name, Its length is various : ſome- 
times not more than fifteen, ſometimes 
twenty 
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twenty ſpans or more. Its beginning is IMAGE, in a religious ſenſe, is an artif,. 


where the valves of the jcjunum ceaſe to 
be conlpicuous, and its end is where the 
larger inteſtines begin; in which place 
it is, in a very ſingular manner, interted 
into the left fide of the colon. It has 
no other valves except that great one at 
the end, which is called, by many, val- 
vula coli Bauhini : its glands are, in ge- 
neral, more numerous towards the end 
than in any other part. 

Irin Os. See INNOMINATA OSSA. 

L, a river which riſing near Baſil, in 
Switzerland, runs north through Allace, 
and having paſſed by Colmar, Schelitat, 
and Straſburgh, falls into the Rhine a 
little below the laſt city. 

ILLEGITIMATE. See LEGITIMATE. 

ILLENOIS, the inhabitants of a country 
contiguous to the i]lenois-Jake, in Cana- 
da, in north America, which is ſituated 
between 88” and 93 of weſt long. and 
between 419% and 46 of north lat. 

ILLER, a river of Germany, which riſing 
in the mountains of Tyrol, runs north 
through Swabia, and falls into the Danube 
at Ulm. 

ILLEVIABLE, in law, fignifies any debt 
or duty that cannot be levied. 

ILLUSTRIQUS, was antiently a title of 
honour in the roman empire, firſt given 
to the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the 
knights who had a right to bear the latus 
clavis. Afterwards it was given to the 
firſt rank of the honorati, that is, to the 

zfeQi prætorii, treaſurers, comites, Sc. 
here were, however different degiees 
among the illuſtrious; and as in Spain 
there are grandees of the firlt and ſecond 
claſs, fo in Rome they had their illuſtres 
majores and minores. The novels of 
Valentinian diſtinguiſh five clafſes of 
the illuſtrious, among whom the illuſtres 
adminiftratores bore the firſt rank. 

ILMEN, a lake in the province of Great 
Novogrod, in Ruſſia, in 34* eaſt long. 
and 538 north lat. 

ILMINSTER, a market-town of Somer- 
ſetſhire, twenty-tour miles ſouth- welt of 
Wells. 

ILOCK, a town of Sclavonia, ſituated on 
the Danube, and ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria; eaſt long. 20* 32', north lat. 

9 

ILS, a river of Germany, which rifing in 

tze mountains of Bohemia, runs ſouth 

and falls into the Danube at Paſſau. 

ILSLEY, a market-town of Berkſhire, ten 
miles north-weſt of Reading. | 
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cial repreſentation or ſimilitude of ſome 
perſon or thing, uſed either by way of 
decoration and ornament, or as an obje& 
of religious worſhip and veneration ; in 
which laſt ſenſe, it is uſed imditterently 
with the word idol. See Ipor. 

There is no doubt but that theſe images, 
or idols, were at firſt of the plaineſt and 
moſt ſumpie materials; and as in the 
early ages people had but little kill in 
ſculpture, it is probable at they made 
choice of ſuch materi” , as were mot 
eaſily wrought and faſhioned into the in- 
tended figure; from hence it is not un- 
likeiy that the firſt images were made 
ot earth, and that to give them ſome 
beauty, they were painted with dit. 
ferent colours. Thus Pliny tells ns, 
that Tarquinius Priſcus cauſed a ſtatue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus to be made of eaith 
and painted red. Next to earth, wocd 
ſeems to have been the moſt common ma- 
terial for images ; but in length of time 
they were made of braſs, ſilver, and gold. 
For the worſhip ot images, fee the articles 
GoDs and IDOLATRY. 

The worſhip of images among the chril. 
tians, occahoned great conteſts both in 
the eaſtern and weſtern churches ; but 
at length this worſhip, in ſpight of all 
oppoſition made againſt it, was allowed 
and enjoined, 

The roman catholics boaſt of the mira. 
culous effects of the images of their 
ſaints. The image of Jelus Chriſt, which 
feeling itſrlt wounded with a dagger by 
an inipious wretch, laid its hand upon 
the wound, is famous at Naples. It i 
pretended that the image ot St. Catherine 
of Sienna, has often driven out devils, 
and wrought other miracles : and that 
the lady of Lucca, when inſolently a. 
ſaulted by a ſoldier, who threw a (ton? 
at her, and had like to have broken tl: 
head of the child Jeſus, whom ſhe held 
on her right arm, immediately ſet him 
on her left, and the child hiked fitting on 
that arm ſo well, that ſince that accident, 
he has never changed his ſituation. 

As to the greek church, tho' they reject 
the uſe of graven images and ſtatues, 
they pay a boundleſs veneration to pic- 
tures, and upon lolemn feſtivals plant 
the picture of the faint to whom tit 
church is dedicated in the center of the 
church; and every perſon prelent ſalutes 


it not by kneeling or proſtration, but by 


giving it a kils, If the picture repreſcnt 
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IMA 
dur bleſſed Lord, they kiſs its feet; i 


the virgin Mary, its hands; but 1t it be 
any other ſaint, they approach it with 
more familiarity, and kits its check. Be- 
fore theſe pictures they allo address their 
prayers. i 
IMAGINATION, a power or facuhty of 
the mind, whereby it conceives and torms 
ideas of things communicated to it by 
the outward organs of ſenſe. 
Lord Bacon, having divided the doctrine 
of the mental faculties into logics and 
ethics, conſiders tke imagination as per- 
forming the office of an agent or em- 
ballador on both des, anc ai! lifting alike 
in the judicial and miniſterial capacity. 
Senſe, according to him, commits all 
forts of notions to the imagination, and 
reaſon aſterwards judges of them. In 
like manner, reaſon tranſmits lelect and 
approved notions to the imagination be- 
fore the decree is executed; for imagi- 
nation always precedes and excites vo- 
luntary motion, and is therefore a com- 
mon inſtrument both to the reaion and 
the will ; only it has two faces, that 
turned towards reaſon be: aring thi e effizy 
of truth, but that towards ad Ron, the 
eligy of goodnels, yet lo as to appear 
the effigies of fitters. 
Mr. Boyle ſays, that the: re are many in- 
tances in phy ſic books of diteaſes W. 
ing from imagination, particularly where 
the diſeaſe is exceſſively dreaded ; ad a 
ing, that he knew a lady who bail + h 
Imali-pox by this means: nor is it in 
in . that imagination has thete 
effects, tor he tells us of a man whote 
hair was 8 Idenly changed from a fear 
of his going to be put to death. The 
reme: nbr ance of a loathſome potion will 
oſten produce a horror, atten ded with a 
tknfible commotion of the whole bodv, 
and a kind of convullion about the lo- 
mach, Shame, we ſee, occations the 
blood to be pientiful,y thrown up into 
the face, as will all o great and fudde: {4 


Long ging in women m ay be ſuppe ot. 


create great alte rat! ons in the rl of 


the mother, ſince it will leave ſuch laltin, oy 
and ftrong impreſſions upon that of the 
infant. And Mr. Boy 4 tells us of a 

young lady who waſhing in St. Wini— 
trid's well, and fixing her eyes very at- 
tentively upon the red ; pehhle- tones which 
in a ſcuttered order made a large part ot 
tote that appeared through the wate 75 
a while a/terwards grew big, went her 
time, and was de isered of a child, whote 


1 
lin was plentttu“ tpecked wich ipots of 
£ ” * 
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IMAM, 


£AUONs 


IMBARGO, or EMRARGO, in naval ak- 


MBE ILLITY, a lang 


INI BEZLE, 


IM RIBING, che action of a diy porous 


I M B 


the colour and magnitude of theſe ſtones. 
We have had lately an ingenious poem, 
in Engiiſn, upon the pleatures of the ima- 
gination; and Additon's eſſays upon that 
u ect in the Spectator, as well as Hut- 
chinſon's tieatile on beauty and virtue, 
delerve the attention of tuch as defire to 
be informed in this branch of philo- 
lophy. 

a name 


applied by the mahome- 
tans to | 


m who is head of the congre- 
| in their mo ques 3 and by way 
of eminence to him who has the tup ene 
authority both in reſpect to | {pixituals and 
temporals. 

There are ſubordinate nana in each 
town who repreient the chict imam, but 

only with retpeCt to religion. hen 

the imam of the muſſulman religion 15 
mentioned without dittinétion, it is al- 
ways reſtrifled to the rightiul and law}! 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet, the ſountain both 
of tecular and facred juriſdiction. The 
mahometans are not perfectly agreed con- 
cerning the dignity of me of the cir- 
cumſtances of this office: ſome hold the 
imamate to be fettled by divine right, 
like the aaronical prieithcod, in one fa- 

nily: others think it not fo unaltera- 
bly tied to; genealogy and deicent, as to 
hinder its paſſing trom one jamily to 
another; and they lay that an imam 
may be depoſed tor vicious conduct, and 
is ottice conſerred on another. 

The ſchiites, or diſciples of Ali, maintain, 
that this privilege belongs to the family 
ol Ali excluſive of all cthers Al Leing 
ſole heir to Mahomet: hence, they own 
no perſon tor the head of religion, wie 
cannot prove his decent in a right line 
from this firſt imam. There are mans 
belonging to particular molques, wha 
are in the nature of our pariih- ties. 


2143, See the articie ee 
nd, infizm ſtate ot 
body; which, bb £1 ently impaired, 
is not able to perform its uiull CXEFCLES 
and functions. 
ſignifies to ſteal, pilfer, or 
purloin, and allo to waite or d:minit 
goods, &c. entruſted to a perſon's charge 
ant care. Imbez'ers of wool forfeit 
double damages, and may be committed 
to the hboute of correction till paid; an! 
ſervants embezling their ma. ter s £90« ds 
to the value of 408. are deemed guiliy 
of ſelony without benefit of clergy. 


- 


r 


——— — 
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body, that ableres or takes up @ mold OL 


10 L ftuid 


IMI 


uid one: thus, ſugar imbibes water; 
a ſpunge, the moiſture of the air, Cc. 
See MotsSTURE, HYGROMETER, Ec. 


IMBRICATLD, among botaniits, an ap- 


pellation given to fuch leaves of plants, 
as are placed over one another like the 
tiles of a houle. 

The term imbricated is likewiſe applied 
to ſome of the heart ſhells, from their 
being ridged tranſverſely in the ſame 
manner. 


IMENS LAT, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of Swabia, ſituated in ecalt long. 
10? 8, north lat. 47* 25". 


EMITATION, in literary matters, the act 


of doing or ſtriving to copy after, or be- 
come like to, another pe: ſon or thing. 
Du Bos oblerves, that the principal merit 
oi poems and pictures, confiſts in the imi- 
tation ot ſuch objects as would have ex- 
cited real patitons 3 and that the paſſions 
which tlicie unitations give rite to, are 
only ſaperticiat, and not fo flrong as 
that of the object imitated, and arc there- 
tore ſoon eflaccd, Je allo maintains, 
that the imitation of tragic objects in 
poems and pictures, afford molt pleature: 
ve liſten, therctore, with pleature to thoſe 
unhappy men who make a recital of 
their misfortunes by means ct a pain- 
tei's pencil, or of a poet's verſes; but, as 
Diogenes Lacrtius obſerves, it would at- 
flict us extremely, were we to hear them 
b-waihng their fad diiaiters in perſon. 
The too great in preilions thele imita- 
tens make won man, was the reaton 
o Plato's, exciuding them from his re- 
public. Pocts and painters cannot chooſe 
too engaging a ſubject for their imita- 
tion, unce the peincipal charm of theſe 
two arts, as Du Bos obſerves, proceeds 
from the imitation of objecis capable of 
engaging us. 

Imitation, fays he, ought not to be 
tervile, but like that which Horace, 
Virgil, and many other good writers 
made uſe of, who precedeu them; that 
is, by following the genius of the lan- 
guage in which they compoled, and tak- 
ing nature for their firſt model. 


FMITATION, in muſic, a particular way of 


compoſition wherein each part is made 
to imitate the other, either throughout 
the whole piece, which 1s one of the 
kinds of canon; or only during ſome 
meaſures, which is a ſimple imitation. 
Sometimes the motion or figure of the 
notes is only imitated, and that often by 
a contrary motion, which makes what 
tucy call a retrograde imitation. 
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IMMACULATE, 


IMM 


Imitation differs ſrom a fugue, fays A- 
Broſſard, in regard in the former the je. 
p<tition mult be a ſecond, third, (x4, 
jeventh, or ninth, either above or below 
the firſt voice or guide; to which it may 
be added, that it may be at any interval 
and differs properly from fugue, in tha: 
in imitation the intervals may not be pre. 
ciſely the ſame ; whereas were the repe. 
tition to an uniſon, fourth, fifth, or oc. 
tave, higher or lower, and the intervals 
exactly the ſame in the comes and guido, 
it would be a fugue. 

ſomething without 
ſtain, chiefly applied to the conception 
of the holy virgin. See CONCEPT10x, 

IMMANENT, wm logic. The ſchoolmen 
diſtinguiſh two kinds of actions, the one 
tranſient, which paſs from the agent to 
the patient, the other immanent, which 
continue in the agent. See ACT. 

IMMATERIAL, ſomething deveid of 
matter, or that is pure ſpirit : thu: 
God, angels, and the human foul ae 
1m material beings. See the articles God, 
ANGEL, and SOUL. 

IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of 
producing an effect without the interven- 
tion of external means; thus we ſay, an 
immediate cauſe, in oppoſition to a me- 
diate or remote one. See CAusk. 

IMMEDIATE MODE. See MODE. 

IMMEMORIAL, in law, an epithet given 
to the time or duration of any thing, 
whole beginning we know nothing of. 
In a legal ſenſc, a thing is ſaid to be d 
time immemorial, or time out of mind, that 
was before the reign of king Edw, II. 

IMMENSITY, an un/imited extention, or 
which no finite and determinate ſpace, 
repeated ever ſo often, can cqual. x 
the article INFINITY. 

MMEREI Ta, a province of afiatic 
Turky, ſituated between Georgia and the 
Euxine fea, 

IMMERSION, that act by which any 

thing is plunged into water, or other 
fluid. See the article FLv1D. 
It is uſed in chemiſtry ſor a ſpecies of cal- 
cination, when any body is im merle ine 
fluid to be corroded ; or it is a {pecics of 
lotion, as when a ſubſtance is plunged 
into any fluid in order to deprive it of a 
bad quality, or communicate to it a goo 
one. 

IMMERS1ON, in aſtronomy, is when a flat 
or planet is lo near the jun with regard 
to our obſervations, that we cannot lee 
it; being, as it were, enveloped and hid 
in the rays of that luminary. It allo 
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genotes the beginning of an eclipſe of 
the moon, or that moment when the 
moon begins to be darkened, and to en- 
ter into the ſhadow of the earth ; and 
the ſame term is allo uled with regard to 
an eclipſe of the fun, when the diſł of 
the moon begins to cover it. In this 
{enſe emerſion ſtands oppoſed to immer- 
ſion, and ſignifies the moment wherein 
the moon begins to come out of the ſha- 
dow of the earth, or the ſun begins to 
ſhew the parts of his diſk which were hid 
beſore. See the article Ecbipsx. 
Immerſion 18 frequently applied to the 
Atellites of Jupiter, and eſpecially to the 
firſt ſatellite ; the obſervation whereof is 
of ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longi- 
tude. The immerſion of that ſatellite is 
the moment in which it appears to enter 
within the diſk of jupiter, and its emer- 
hon the moment when it appears to come 
out, 

The immerſions are obſerved from the 
time of the conjunction of jupiter with 
the ſun, to the time of his oppoſition; 
and the emerſions from the time of his 
oppoſition to his conjunction. 

The peculiar advantage of theſe obfer- 
vations is, that during eleven months of 
the year, they may be made at leaſt every 
other day. The perfection of this theory 
and the praxis thereon, we owe to Mr. 
Caſſini. 


LMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all 


etertity 3 as having in it no principle 
of alteration or corruption : thus God 
and the human foul are immortal. See 
the articles Gob and Sour. 
MMUNITY, a privilege or exemption 
from ſome oſſice, duty, or impoſition, as 
an exemption trom tolls, &c, 

Immunity is more pai ticularly under- 
ood of the Iiberties granted to cities 
and conmunities 

MMUTABILITY, one of the divine 
attributes, founded on the ablolute per- 
ſection of the deity. See GoD. 

The immutability of God is two-fold, 
Phyſical and moral. The firſt conſiſts in 
this, that the divine eſſence does not, 
nor poſſibly can, receive any alteration z 
and the moral in mutahbility is founded 
on the perfection of his nature, whercby 
he always wills the ſame things, or ſuch 
a3 are beſt on the whole. 

10Là, a city of Italy, ſeventeen miles 
ealt of Bologna, ſubject to the pope. 
IPALED, in heraldry ; when ihe conts 
et a man and his wile who is not an 
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kus axe borne in the lame elcutcheon, 
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they muſt be marthalled in pale; the huſ- 
band's on the right tide, and the wite's 
on the left: and this the heralds call 
baron and teme, two coats impaled. 

It a man has had two wives, he may 
impale his coat in the middle between 
theirs; and it he has had more than two, 
they are to be marſhalled on cach ſide of 
his in their proper order. 


IMPALPABLE, that whoſe parts are ſo 


extremely minute that they cannot be 
diſtinguihed by the ſentes, particularly 
by that of feeling. 


IMPANATION, a term uſed by divines, 


to lignify the opinion of the lutherans 
with regard to the euchaiiit, who be- 
heve that the ſpecies of bread and wine 
remain together with the body of our 
Saviour after conſecration. 


IMPANELLING, in law, ſignifies the 


writing down or entering into a parch— 
ment, liſt or ſchedule, the names of a 
jury ſummoned by the theriff to appear 
tor ſuch public ſervices as juries arc em- 
ployed in. See the article PANNEL. 


IMPARLANCE, in law, a petition in 


court tor a day to conſider or adviſe what 
anſwer the detendant ſhall make to the 
plaintitt's action; and is the continuance 
of the cauſe till another day, or a longer 
time given by the court. 
An mwparlance is general or ſpecial; 
general is when it is entered in gener. 
terms, without any ſpecial claute therein; 
ſpecial is where the delendant dees a 
further day to anſwer. And this laſt im- 
parlance is of ule to plead ſome matters, 
which cannot be pleaded after a genera 
1mparlance. 
It is faid that imparlance was formerly 
from day to day, but now it is from one 
term to another. In cate the plain 
amends his declaration after the ſame is 
delivered or filed, the defendant may in 
courle imparl to the next term alten- 
wards, unlets the plaintiff pays coſts; 
but if he does, and they are accepted, 
the defendant may not have an impar- 
lance. Likewite the not delivering a de- 
claration in time, is ſometimes the cauſe 
of imparlance ; and when the plaintiff 
declares, yet does not proceed in thres 
terms after, in ſuch cate the defendanc 
may imparl to the next lucceeding term. 
But there are divers cafes wherein 1m- 
parlances are not to he given, as where 
a perion is ſued by an attorney or any 
o' her privileged perſon of the court in 
an ate, one may not impart except 
good cauſe be given, nor ſhall there be 
a0 & 3 impar » 
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Impariancei n action of ſpecial cliulum 
fregit, Se. 

IMPAKRSONNEY, or a parſon i:yparſonee, 
in law. See the article PARSON, 

IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from 
ſuffering, or cannot undergo pain or al- 
teration. 

The itoics place the ſoul of their wiſe 
man in an im ballible, or imperturbable 
itate. Sce the article STOCIC, 

IMPASTATION, the mixtion of varicus 
materials of different colours and conſiſt- 

ncies, bated or bound together with 
ſome cement, and hardened either by the 
air or by hre. 

IMPASTATION, in maſonry, a term uſed 
for a work made of {tuc, or ſtone, beaten 
and wiovght up in manns of a paſte. 
Some authors are of opinion, that the 
oheliſks and the huge antique columns 
ſtill remaining, were made by impaſta- 
dien. 

IMPASTING, or EMPASTING, in paint- 
ing. Ste the at cle EMPASTING. 

IMI ATIENS, TOUCH-ME-NOT, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants ot! ierwiſe call- 
e! haifamina. See BALSAMINA. 

This plant is laid to be o ſtrong A di u- 
retic, as to bring on a diabetes. 

IMPEACHMENT, an acculation and 
roſecution for tre -aſon and other crimes 
and ni{iemetnors. Any n:cmber of the 
lower houſe of parliament may e 
any one belonging either to that body, or 
to the houle of lords. The method of 
proccecing, is to exhibit articles on the 
b-halt oi the commons, by whom mana- 
bers ave appo! nted to make good * 
charge. Thete articles are carried to th 
lords, by whom every perſon impe — N 


by the commons is always tried; and if 


they find him guiltv, no pardon under 
the great ſeal can be pleaded to tuch an 
imp cachment. 12 Will. III. cap. u. 


IMPEACHMENT of waſte, is a prohibition . 


or reſt aint From committing of walte up- 
on lands or tenements. This term alto 
nynmtics a £m. of ſatisfaction for walte 
committed by a tenant, who has only a 
particular eſtate in the and granted, as 
tor life or years. Yet a pt;ion that holds 
lands on lente containing this clauie, vg. 
to hol 4 wit 1090 impeach ment of Walte, 
has ther by {uch an intereſt in the 3 
Sc. tzat he may co mmit waſte without 
* bas or queit,oned for it. 
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DP] ENETIRABILITY, in philoſophy 


IMP 


Perſons under 1 impediments are tho% this 
are either under age, or unde cover * 
are non Fompes mentis, in priſon, "i 2. 
ſca, Sc. who by our ſtatutes are allo. 
ed time to claim and prolecute their 
rights, aſter ſuch Impediments Are 


re- 
noved, e'pecialiy in caſe of fines levied. 


that property of body, ah tereby it cann Y 
be pierced by another : thus „a bod 0 
winch lo fills a ſpace as to exclude a 
others, is fail to be impenetrable » Scethe 
articles PODY, EXTENS10N, 


Ot. 


IMPERAT IVE, one of the monds of 2 


verb, uſed what we would command 
ent ar or adviſe; thus, go, read, t 


cad, fal 
be adwiſed, are imyeratives in d 
1 but in the learned langvages, 
this mood has a peculiar termination t 
diümguiſh it from others, as 1, or i, 
go; lege, or legito, read, Cc. and pet 
nly ſo, but the termination varie 
cording as You addreſs one or more yer. 
ſons, as aui and aue; axvi'y, aus 
abt Wes Se. 


"1 


IMPERA I OR, in roman antiquity, 


title of honour conlerred on vitt 
generals, by their armies, and atter wad; 
confirmed by the nate. 


IMPERATORIA, waASTER-worr, 


botany, a genus of the pentan. iria ds. 
nia claſs of plants, the general corolla d 
which is uniform ; the fingle flowers 

compoſed cach of five inflexo cordate and 
nearly equal petals ; the fruit is raked, 
CY compreſſed, and ſeparable jr! 
two parts; the feeds are two, oval, f 

rowed with two lines on one fide, ai 
jurrounded with a broad margin. 

The root of this plant is cordial and fi. 
dorific, and is an ingredient in ui 

compoſitions, 


IMPERATRIX, in botany, the fame w. 


meum, or ſpignel. See the article Met 


IMPERFECT, tomething that is «electing, 


or that wants ſome of the properties to! 
in other beinzs of the fame kind: 
moltes are called impertcct plant, 
cauſe aimoſt all the parts of fructiccau 
are wanting in thein; ard foi 01 
reaſon, is the appellation impertect gun 
to the fung and ſubmarine plants. 88 
Moss, Fox GI, and SUBMARINE. 


IMPERFECT FLOWERS, thoſe otherv 


called tamineous. Sce the article 87 
MINEGCUS. 


IMPERFECT NUMBERS, ſuch whoſe ale 


parts taken together, do either ext 
or fall ſhort of that whole number 
Which they are parts: they are eit 

abun 
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their 
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phy, 


zbundant or deficient. Sce the articles 
"ABUNDANT and DEFICIENT. 

IUPERFECT TENSE, in grammar, a tenſe 
that regards fome præterite tenſe, or de- 
notes the thing to be at that time pre- 
ſent, and not quite finiſhed; as ſcrtbe- 
ham, I xvas qoriting. 

IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an 
emperor or empire, as imperial crown, 
imperial chamber, mperial cities, impe- 
rial diet, Sc. See CROWN, CHAMBER, 
Cory, DIET, Tc 

TUPERIAL is allo a city and port-town of 
the province of Chili, in ſouth America, 
ſituated in welt lon. $09, north lat. 39®. 

IMPERSONAL veRB, in grammar, a 
verb to which the nominative of any cer- 
tain perſon cannot be prefixed ; or, as 
others define it, a verb deſtitute of the 
two firit and primary perſons, as decct, 
oporte!, Sc. The imperſonal verbs of 
the active voice end in t, and thoſe of the 
paſſive in tur; they are conjugated thro? 
the third perſon ſingular of almoſt all the 
tenſes and moods : they want the impe- 
rative, initead of which we ule the pre- 
ſent of the ſubjunctive; as paenteat, 
pugnetur ; nor, but a few excepted, are 
they to be met with in the ſupines, par- 
ticiples, or gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be per- 
vaded, nor paſted through, either by rea- 
ſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, or the 
particular configuration of 1ts parts. 

IMPETIGO, in medicine, a name by 
which the leproſy of the Greeks is lome- 
times called. See LePROSY, 

IurErigo is allo a ſpecies of itch, attend- 
ed with dry ſcales or ſcurt, and an uneaſy 
pruriginous itching, Sce ITCH, 

JMPETRATION, in law, the obtain- 
ing any thing by r:queſt cr prayer: but 
in our old ftatutes, it is taben for the pre- 
obtaining of church benefices in this 
realm, from the court of Rome, which 
lie in the diſpoſition and gift of the king 
and other lay-patrons of this land. 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, the force with 
which one body impels or ſtrikes another. 
See MOMENTUM, GUNNERY, Sc. 

IMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a 
ſeather in the wing of an hawk, in the 
place of one that is broken. 

IMPLANTATION, the ſame with tranſ. 
plantation. See TRANSPLANTATION. 

IMPLEAD fignifies to fuc or proſecute by 
que courſe of law. 

IMPLEMENTS is uſed for all things ne- 
ceffory for a trade, or the furniture of an 
noufalld ; in which fenſr, it is frequent- 
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ly uſed in wills, conveyances of move- 
ables, &c. 


IMPLICLITE, ſomething tacitly compriſ- 


ed or underſtood ; that is, contained in a 
diſcourſe, clauſe, or propolition, not in 
expreſs terms, but only by induction and 
conſequence. 


IMPLICATION, in law, is where ſome- 


thing is implied, that is not exprefled 
by the parties themielves in their deeds, 
contracts, and agreements. 

In this caſe, the want of words may be 
ſupplied by implication. Thus, where a 
huſband by will deviſes all the goods in 
his houſe, to his wife; and aiter her de- 
ceaſe, bequeaths his houſe and thoſe goods 
to his ſon, it is implied, in law, that the 
widow is to have the houle tor life; be- 
cauſe though the fon might have had it, 
he is not mentioned by will to have any 
thing till after the deceaſe of the mo- 
ther. But it is otherwiſe, where a per- 
fon deviſes part of his lands to his wite 
for life, and the part ſo deviſed, with all 
the reſt of his lands to the youngeſt fon, 
and his heirs, after the wite's deceaſe: in 
this cale, as there is no expreſs deviſe of 
the reſt of the lands to the wife, ſhe can- 
not have them by implication ; for ſince 
the eldeſt ton, who is heir at law, is net 
excluded, he ſhall have them during his 
mother's life, and till the deviſe to the 


youngeſt fon takes effect. 


IMPORTATION,in commerce, the bring- 


ing merchandize into a kingdom from 

foreign countries; in contradiſtinction to 

exportation, See EXPORTATION, 

We ſhall here give ſome of the principal 

laws relating to the importation of gouds 

into this kingdom. Goods imported 

without entry, or paying cuſtoms, are 

forfeited ; and the lord-trexſurer, the ba- 

rons of the exchequer, or chief magiſtrates 

of the place where the oftence was com- 

mitted, or next adjoining to it, may grant 
a warrant to any perſon, who, with the 

aſſiſtance of a conſtable, may break open 

doors, cheſts, Fc. and take thence any 
prohibited or unaccuſtomed goods; but 
this is to be done, within one month after 
the offence was committed, But it falſe 
information is given, the perſon wrong- 
fully accuſed, may recover coſts and da- 
mazes. See the article DUTY. 

No ſhip or veſſel arriving from beyond 
lea is to be above three days in fauing 
trom Graveſend to the place of diſcharge 
on the river Thames, unlets hindered by 
contrary winds or other impediment. And 
no hip bound ter the port of London 15 


to 


i 
4 
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to touch or ſtay at any place adjoining to 
any ſhore, between Graveſend and Cheſter- 
quay. True entries are to be made of ail 
ſuch ſhips lading, upon oath of the ma- 
fter or purſer for that voyage; alſo where 
ſhe took in her lading, where ſhe was 
built, how manned, who were the owners, 
and who the maſter during the voyage. 
In all out-ports, ſhips are to come direct- 
ly to the place of unlading, and make 
true entries as aforeſaid, upon penalty of 
rhe forfeiture of 1001. 

After any ſhip is cleared, and the watch- 
men and tideſmen diicharged from their 
attendance, if there be found on board 
any concealed goods that have not paid 
the duty inwards, the maſter, or other 
perſon taking charge of the ſhip, ſhall 
torfeit 100]. 

Porters, carmen, watermen, Ec. aſſiſt- 
ing in landing unaccuſtomed goods, ſhall, 
on conviction, for the firſt offence, be 
committed to the next jail till they find 
ſecurity for their good behaviour ; and 
for their ſecond offence, they are to be 
committed to priſon for two months, 
without bail or mainprize, or till they are 
diſcharged by the court of exct.equer, or 
each of them pay 51. to the ſheriff of the 
county. 

No merchant-denizen ſhall cover a ſtran- 
ger's goods, but ſhall, by himlelt or 
agent, ſign one of his bills of every en- 
try, with the mark, number, and con- 
tents of every parcel of goods, without 
which no entry ſhall paſs. And no chil- 
dren of aliens under the age of twenty - 
one years, ſhall have entry made in their 
names, nor be permitted to trade. 
Merchants, trading into the port of Lon- 
don, ſhall have free liberty to lade and 
unlade their goods at any of the Javwtul 
quays between the Tower and London- 
bridge, from ſun-riſing to tun-ſetting, 
from September 10, to March 10; and 
between ſix o clock in the morning and 
ſix in the evening, from March 10, to 
September 10; giving notice thereof to 
the re ſpective officers, appointed to atten 
the lading and uniading of goods, And 
ſuch officers as ſhall refuſe to he preſent, 
ſhall forſeit 51. for every default. 

To prevent combination between im— 
porters, and ſeers of goods unlawſully 
imported or exported, none ſhall ſeize 
them but the officers of the cuſtoms. or 
ſuch as ſhall be authoriſed fo to do by the 
lord treaturer, under treaſurer, or a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion from his majelty, under 
the great or privy ſeal, 
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If any ſeiger of prohibited or unaccuſtom. 
ed goods does not make due proſecution 
thereof, it is lawful for the cuſtom houſs 
pficers, or others deputed thereto, to 
make feizure of ſuch goods, and they 
ſhall be, in law, adjudged the- firſt true 
informers and ſeizers, and have the hene. 
fit thereof, notwithſtanding any law and 
ſtatute to the contrary. 

All foreign goods permitted to be landed 
by bills at fight, bills at view or ſuffrance, 
ſhall be landed at the moſt convenient 
quays and wharfs, as the officers of the 
cuſtoms ſhall dire&t ; and there, or at the 
king's ſtorehouſe of the reſpective ports, 
ſhall be meaſured, weighed, numbered, 
Sc. by the officers appointed, who ſhall 
perfect the entry, and ſubſcribe their 
names to it, and the next day make their 
report to the cuſtomer, collector, or 
comptroller ; or in default thereof, £1;ll 
forfeit 1001. 

Any merchant who ſhall import goods, 
ſhall haveliberty to break bulk in any law. 
{ul port or quay, the maſter or purler fil 
making oath of the true contents of the 
ſhip's lading. No engliſh mercant ſhall put 
on ſhore in Scotland or Ireland, any mer- 
chandize of the growth or produce of any 
of his majeſty's plantations, unleſs the 
ſame have been firit landed in England, 
Wales, or Berwick, and paid the duties 
with which they are chargeable, under the 
penalty of forfeiting the ſhip and goods, 
three fourths to the king, and one fourth 
to the informer, or he that ſhall ſue for 
the fame : but it a ſhip be diſabled, a 
driven into any port of Ireland, and un- 
able to proceed on her voyage, her goods 
may be put on ſhore, under the hands of 
the principal officers of the cuſtoms there 
reſiding, till the goods can be put on 
beard tome other veſſel, to be traniport- 
ed to ſome part of England or Wales. 
Natives of England or Ireland may import 
into England, directly from Irelapd, any 
hemp, flax, thread, yarn, and linnen, ot 
the growth and manufacture of Ireland, 
cuſlom- free; the chief officer ſo importing 
bringing a certificate from the chief oftice 
in Ireland, expreſſing the particulars of 
the gcods, with the names and places of 
abode of che exporters thence, an ot ſuch 
as have ſworn that the ſaid goods are, 
bona fide, of the growth and manufacture 
ol that kingdom, and who they are con- 
ſigned to in England; and the chief oft;- 
cer ſhall make oath, that the bid goods 
are the {ame that are on board, by virtue 
of that certificate, 
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IMPOSITION of beni, a religious cere- 


mony, in which a biihop lays his hand 
upon the head of a perſon, in ordination, 
confirmation, or in uttering a bleſſing. 
This practice is allo generally oblerved 
by the diſſenters at the ordination of their 
miniſters, when all the minitters prelent 
place their hands upon the head of him 
whom they are ordaining, while one of 
the body prays for a blething on him and 
his future labours. 
Impoſition of hands was a jewiſh ceremo- 
ny, introduced not by any divine autho- 
rity, but by cuſtom ; it being the prac- 
tice of thoſe people, whenever they pray- 
ed for any perſon, to lay heir hands on 
his head. Our Saviour obſerved the ſame 
ceremony both when he conterred his 
bleſſing on the children, and when he 
cured the ſick : the apoſtles alto laid hands 
on thoſe, upon whom they conterred the 
Holy Ghoſt. In the antient church, im- 
poſition of hands was even prachied in 
marriage, which cullom is ſtill oblerved 
by the Abyſſinians. | 
However, the uſe of this term, which in 
its original ſigniſication was general, is 
now reſtrained, by cuttom, to the lay- 
ing on of hands practiſed in ordination. 
IMPOSSIL3LE, that which cannot be done 
or effected. 
A propoſition is ſaid to be impoſſible, 
when it contains two ideas, which mu- 
tually deſtroy each other, and which can 
neither be conceived nor united together 
in the mind: thus, it is impoilible, that 
a circle ſhoull be a ſquare, becauie we 
conceive clearly that ſquarencls and round - 
neſs deſtroy each other by the contrariety 
of their figure. 
Impoſſibilities are of three kinds, Sis,. 
metaphyſical, phyſical, and moral. A 
thing is metaphyſically impoſſible, when 
it cannot be done even by divine power; 
as that a ſquare ſhould be round, Cc. 
thoſe ideas, as was already oblerved, de- 
ſtroy each other, imply a contradiction, 
and are, ſti i ly ſpeaking, nothing at all, 
in regard that what is athrmed, is at che 
lame time denied : this impothibility 18 
otherwiſe termed abtolutely impoſhibles 
A thing is ſaid to be phytically zumpotiible, 
that cannot be done by any natural 
powers, as the rcturrection of the dead: 
this is otherwiſe termed impoibile crea - 
ture, or impollible with regard to the 
creatuze. 
A thing is morally impoſible, when, of 
its own nature, it is poti;biez but yet is 
attended with lurch 6.ih11ngs, as that, 
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all things conſidered, it appears impoſ- 
lible: thus, it is morally impoſſible that 
all men ſhould be virtuous, or that a man 
ſhould throw the ſame number with three 
dice an hundred times ſucceſſively. 

But with greater propriety a thing is ſaid 
to be morally impoſſible, when it is re- 
pugnant to good ſenſe and decency, or 
contrary to the laws of nature : thus the 
lawyers ſay, mne turpe eft impoſſibile : thiele 
conditions are 1umpoliible, therefore, which 
ſenile and decorum do not allow to be per- 
tormed, though in themſelves very poſ- 
ſible to thole who have no regard to good 
ſenſe, Sc. 


IM POST, in law, ſignifies in general a 


tribute or cuſtom, but is more particular- 
ly applied to ſignity that tax which the 
crown receives for merchandizes imported 
into any port or haven. See DUTY. 

Some, notwithſtanding, diltinguiſh im- 
polls from cuſtoms, which laft are rather 
the profits ariſing to the king from goods 
exported. See the article Cusrous. 


ImeosSTs, in architecture, the capitals of pil- 


lars, or pilalters, which tupport arches. 
An impoſt, ſometimes called chaptrel, 
is a fort of plinth, or little corniche, 
which crowns a pier, and {upports the 
firſt one whence an arch or vault com- 
mences. The inipoſts are conformable 
to their proper orders. Ihe tuſcan has 
only a plinth ; the doric has two faces 
crowned ; the ioniæ, a larmier, or crown 
over the two faces, and its mouldings 
may be carved, the corinthian and com- 
potite have a larmier, frieze, and other 
mouldings. See the articles TUSCAN, 
Loric, Ec. 

The projectures of the impoſts maſt not 
exceed the naked of the pijaiter : ſome- 
times the entablature of the order ſerves 
tor the impoſt of the arch, and this has 
a very grand and ſtately appearance, 
The impoſt is a thing very cflential to the 
compolnion of the ordonnances, inlo- 
much that without it, m the place where 
the curve-line of the arch meets with the 
perpendicular line of the pillar, there al- 
ways feems a kind of elbow. 


EMPOST HUME, in furgery, Cc. the 


lame with ablceis. See ABSCESssS. 


IMt O FENCE, or IMPOTENCY, in gene- 
» 4,4 


ral, denotes want of ſtrength, power, or 
means ty perform any thing. 

Divines and philolophers diſtinguiſh two 
forts of unputency, natural and moral; 
the firlt is a want of ſome phylical prin- 
c:pl-, neceilary o an acticn ; or wnete A 
being is ablututely defecuve, of not free 


«nd 
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and at liberty to act: the ſecond only im- 
ports a great difficulty, as a ſtrong habit 
to the contrary, a violent paſſion, or the 
like. 
Impotency is, more particularly, uſed for 
natural inability to coition. Impotence 
with re ſpet to men, is the fame as ſterili- 
ty in women; that is, an inability of 
propagating the ſpecies. There are ma- 
ny cauſes of impotence, as a natural de- 
ſect in the organs of generation, which 
ſeldom admits of a cure: accidents, or 
diſeaſes; and in ſuch caſes the impotence 
may, or may not be remedied, according 
as theſe are curable or otherwiſe. But 
there is reaſon to believe that the moſt fre- 
quent cauſes of impotence are prepoſter- 
ous methods of vener Y, and too often re- 
peated venereal injuries. See the article 
GONORRHOEA, 
Dr. James thinks that aſrdden impotence 
happening to a man not accuſtomed to 
any ditorders of that kind, and not ac- 
countable tor from any preceding acci- 
dents, is a fore runner of ſome great diſ- 
order; and that, in ſuch caſes, provoca- 
tives are very dangerous, becauſe it is 
poſſible they may increaſe the diſorder 
which caules the impotence, and make it 
tatal. Hippocrates adviſes a man who 
has a mind to get children, not to get 
drunk, nor drink white-wine, but that 
which is ſtrong and unmixed, nor to ute 
the warm bath. 
Another principal cauſe of impotence is 
= vicious habit of "drinking {pirits, that 
, drams and the like, 

IMPRAC TICABLE cas, in algebra, 
that otherwiſe called irreducible. See 
the article IRREDUCIBLE, 

IMPRECA1ION, a curle, or wiſh that 
evil may beſal any one. See the article 
EX EC RATIO N. 

IMPREGNATION, the getting a woman 

with- child. See PaEGNANCY. 
The term impregnation is alto uſed, in 
pharmacy, for communicating the virtues 
of one medicine to another, whether by 
mixture, cotton, cigeſtion, c. See 
the articles MIXTURE, COCT1ON, &c. 

IMPRESSION 1s applied to the ſpecies of 
objects, which are luppoled to make ſome 
mak or impreſſion on the ſenſes, the 
mind, and the memory. 

The peripatetics aſſert, that bodies emit 
{pecics reſembling them, which are con- 
veyed to the common fenforium, and 
there are rendered iu; telligihle by the ac- 
tive intellect ; and when thus ſpiritualiz- 
d, ate called expreilions, or expreis 


ſpecies, as being expreſſed {rom tha 
others. 

IMPRESSION alſo denotes the edition of 4 
book, regarding the mechanical l : 
ly; whereas edition, beſides this, takes 
in the care of the editor, who d. r 
or augmented the copy, addi; g Notes, 
Sc. to render the work e, ulclul. 
See the article EDITOR. 

Privilege for IMPRESSION, See the arte 
PRIVILEGE. 

IMPREST, Auditors of. See the article 
AUDITOR. 

IMPREST-MONEY, the money paid at the 
enliſting of ſoldiers. 

IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a perſon 
reſtrained of his liberty, and detained 
under the cuſtody of another, 

No perſon is to be impriſoned but as t'e 
law direQs, either by the command « 
order of a couit of record, or by lauf 
warrant; or the king's proceſs, on which 
one may be lawtully detained. And -: 
common law, a perſon could not he im- 
priſoned unie!s he were guilty of ſome 
force and violence, for which his bod 
was ſubject to impriſonment, as one 0: 
the higheſt executions. Where the lay 
gives power to impriſon, in ſuch caſe : 
is juſtitiable, provided he that does it i; 
pur Nance of a ſtatute, exactly purſues the 
ftatutein the manner of doing it, . 
otherwiſe it will be deemed falie imp. 
lonment, and of conſequence it is un 
tihable. Every warrant of comynitme 


at on- 


for impriſoning a perſon, .ought to tus, 


« Till delivered by due courſe of law, 
and not Until farther order; v 


has been held ill, and thus it allo i, 
where one is impriſoned on a warrant nee 


mentioning any caule for which he 
commuttec!, 


A perſon being ſent to pi iſon by a war- 


rant from a ſecre * of itate, without a 


ſigning any cauſe, Sc. it was adjudged, 


that he ought to be ditchargec tor th 


reaſon. Pede may a ſo, t»y bail or ha. 


beas corpus, be diſcharged trom the 
impriſonment in any caſe baitable. 8e 
the articles HaBtasS CORPUS, N 
PRISON, aad PRISONER. 

IMPROPER FRACTIONS, in arithm*t 
See the article FRACTION. 


IMPROPRIA TION, a parſonage or e 
cleſiaſtical living, the profits of wii 
are in the hands of a layman ; in witkl 

uiſhed froi apa 


lnſe, it ftands dilingy 
priation, which 1s where the pro ary 
a benefice are in the hands of a bi! 
college, Cc. though theft terms 
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often uſed promiſcuouſly. See tha article 
APPROPRIATION, 

IMPULSE, or IMPULSIVE FORCE, in 
mechanics, the fame with impetus. See 
the article IMPETUS. 

IMPURITY, in the law of Moſes, is any 
tegal defilement. Of theſe there were 
ſeveral forts ; ſome were voluntary, as the 
touching a dexd body, or any animal that 
died of itfclt, or any creature that was 
eſteemed unclean ; or the touching things 
holy, by one who was not clean, or wa 
not a prictt ; the touching one who had a 
leproſy, one who had a gonorrhcea, or 
who was polluted by a dead carcaſe, &c. 
Sometimes theſe impurities were involun- 
tary, as when any one inadvertently 
touched bones, or a ſepulchre, or any 
thing poliuted ; or fell into ſuch diſcaſes 
as poliute, as the leproly, Cc. 

The beds, c:oaths, and moveables which 
had touched any thing unclean, con- 
tracted alſo a kind ot impurity, and 
in ſome caſes communicated it to others. 

Theſe legal pollutions were generally re- 
moved by bathing, and latted no longer 
than the evening. The perſon polluted 
plunged over head in the water, and ei- 
ther had his cloaths on when he did fo, 
or wathed himſelt and his cloaths ſepa- 
rately. Other pollutions continued ſeven 
days, as that which was contracted by 
touching a dead body. That of women 
in their monthly courſes laſted till this 
was over with them. Other impurities 
laſted forty or tifty days, as that of wo- 
men who were lately delivered, who were 
unciean forty days aſter the birth of a boy, 
and fifty alter the birth of a girl. Others 
again laſted till the perfon was cured, 
Many of theſe pollutious were expiated 
by ſacritices z and others by a certain 
water or Ive, made with the afhes of a 
red heiter, ſacrificed on the great day of 
expiation. When the leper was cured, 
he went to the temple, and offered a ſ1- 
crince of two birds, one of which was 
killed, and the other ſet at liberty. He 
who had touched a dead body, or had 
been prelent at a funeral, was to be pu- 
rifed with the water of expiation, and 
this upon pain of death, the woman 
who had buen delivered, offered a turtle 
and a lamb tor her exp:atiin ; or it ſhe 
was poor, two turtles or two young pt- 
gcons. 

Theſe impurities, which the law of Moſes 
has expretfed with the greateſt accuracy 
and care, were only ti--1res of other more 
unpotant input wes, tack as the Bus and 
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iniquities committed againſt God, or 
faults committed againſt our neighbour. 
The ſaints and prophets of the Old Teſ- 
tament were ſenſible of this; and our Sa- 
viour, in the goſpel, has ſtrongly incul- 
cated, that they are not outward and 
corpoeal pollutions which render u un- 
acceptible to God, but ſuch inward pol- 
lutions as infect the ſoul, and are viola- 
tions of juſtice, truth, and charity. 

IMPU FATION, in general, the charg- 
ing ſomething to the account of one, 
which belonged to another : thus, the 
aſſertors of original ſin maintain, that 
Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſte- 
rity. See the article ORIGINAL six. 
In the ſame ſenſe, the righteouſneſs and 
merits of Chriſt are imputed to true be- 
lievers. See the uiticle JUSTIFICATION, 

INACCESSIBLE, ſomething that cannot 
be come at, or approached, by reaſon of 
intervening obſtacles, as a river, rock, 
Sc. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of 
heights and diſtances. See the articles 
Hz1GHT and DisSTANCE. 

INACTIVITY of matter, See INERTIA, 

INADEQUATE 1DEa. See IDEA. 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot be 
legally ahcnated or made over to another: 
thus the dominions of the king, the re- 
vennes of the church, the eſtates of a mi- 
nor, Sc. are inalienable, otherwiſe than 
with a reterve of the right of redemption. 

INAMELLING, or ENAMELLING. See 
the article ENAMELLING. 

INANIMATE, a body that has either lot 
its foul, or that is not of a nature ca- 
pable of having any. 

INANITITI IN, among Phyficians, denotes 
the tate of the ſtomach when empty, in 
oppoſition do repletion. 

INARCHING, in gardening, is a method 
ot graſting, commonly called grafting 
by approach, and is vied when the ſtock 
intended to _ graft on, and the tree 
from which the graft is to he taken, 
fiand fo near, or can be brought lo near, 
that they may be joined together. The 
method of performing it, is as follows: 
take the branch you wor.Id march, and 
having fitted it to tha! part of the Rock 
where vou intend to join it, pare away 
the rind and wood on. one ſide, about 
three inches in length. After the fame 
manner cut the Fock or branch in the 
place where the grait is to be united, {© 
that the rind of both may join equally to- 
gether; tllieu cut a little tongue upwards 
in the groft, and make a _potch in the 
ſtock to aomit it; 10 that when they are 

joined, 
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joined, the tongue will prevent hen lüp 
ping, and the graſt will more clotely unite 
with the ſtock. Having thus place them 
exactly (02 getlier „tie them with ſome bats, 
or other itt ty ing; then cover the place 
with grating clay, to prevent the air 
from cuticring .to dry the wound, or the 
wer irom vetting in to rot tlie {tock : 
you ſhould alto fix a ſtake in the ground, 
to which that part of the flock, rogether 
with the graft, ſhould he faltencd, t 
prevent the wind from breaking them af: 
under, which is often the cale, when this 
precaution is not obterved. In this man- 
ner they are to remain about ſour months, 
in which time they will be ſufticiently 
united, and the graft may then be cut 
from the mother tice, obſerving to flope 
it off cloſe to the ſtock ; and it at this 
time you cover the joined parts with freſh 
graſting-clay, it will be ot great {ervice 
to the graft. 
This operation is always performed in 
1 or May, and is commonly prac- 
tzied upon myrtles, jaſmines, walnuts, 
krs, pines, and 1 other trees that 
will not ſucceed by common grafting, or 
building. 

INAU GURATION, the coronation of an 
emperor or king, or the conſecration of a 
prelate: ſo called from the ceremonies 
uſed by the Romans, when they were re- 


ceived into the college of augurs. See 
CORONATION, CONSECRATION, Se. 


INCA, or VA, a name given by the 
natives of Peru to their kings, and the 
princes of the blood. Pedro de Cicga, in 
his Chronicle of Peru, gives the origin 
of the incas, and fays, that that country 
was, for a long time, the theatre of all 
manner of crimes, of war, diflention, 
and the moſt dreadful diſorders, till at 
laſt two brothers appeared, one of whom 
was called Mangocapa ; of this perſon, 
the Peruvians relate many wondertul ſto- 
ries, He huilt the city of Cuſco, made 
Jaws, eſtabliſhed order and harmony by 
his wiſe regulations, and he and his det- 
cendants took the name of inca, which 
ſignifies king or great lord. I hele incas 
became fo powerſul, that they rendered 
themſelves maſters of all the country from 
Faſto to Chili, and from the river Maule 
on the ſouth, to the river Augaſmago 
onthe north ; theſetwo rivers forming the 
bounds of their empire, which extended 
above thirteen hundred leagues in length. 
This they enjoyed till the diviſions be- 
tween inca Guaſcar and Atabalipa, which 
the Spaniaids laying hold of, made them- 
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ſ:lves maſters of the country, 
ſtroyed the empire of the incas. 

INCAMERAT ION, a term vſed ! in the 
chancery of Rome, for the uniting ot 
lands, revenues, or other xi; ghts, to th; 
pope's domain. 

INCANTA TION, denotes certain cere 
monies, accompanied with a formula o. 
words, and tuppoſed to be cap: 

raiſmg devils, ſpirits, Sc. See the gt 
ticles CHarnr, CARMEN, &c, 

INCAPACITY', in the canon-law, is 9 
two kinds: 1. The want of a difpenta. 
tion for age in a minor, for legitimaticn 
ina baſtard, and the like: this rende. 
the provition of a bent fice void in its or: 
ginal. 2. Crimes and heinous oflence-. 
which annul proviſions at Hrtt valid. 

INCARNATION, in theology, the 

whereby the ſecond perion of the hely 
Trinity aſſumed the human nature, </z, 
a true body and reaſonable toul, in orderto 
accompliſh the redemption of fallen man- 
kind. Sce TRINITYW andREveweTioN 
This fundamental doctrine of chriſt ani 
is very expreſly taught in ſcripture : thus, 
in Gal. iv. 4. it is laid,“ God ſent forth 
4 his fon, made of a woman: and 
1 John iv. 14. And we have leen and 
« do teſtify, that the Father ſent the den 
4 to be the taviour of the world.” 
The generation of Chriſt was miraculous, 
as being conceived by the power of th: 
Holy Ghoſt, and born of the Virgin 
Mary; from the time ot which blies 
nativity, the chriſtian da commences, 
Sec the article EPOEHA. 

INCARNATIVES, in ſurgery, medicine 
which athit nature in filling op wours 
or uicers with fleſh ; or rather remove th 
obſtructions thereto. See VULNERARY, 
Internal incarnatives are aliments whici 
ſupply a baltamic chyle, and conſequent! 
generate fleſh, and produce a full © 
plump habit. 

INCARNATIVE, or UNITING BANDAGT, 
is a bandage of the head. fo called fron 
its being uſed to unite the pd of 2 woun: 

It is about two inches broad, having 
longitudinal flit in its middle, about rl 
length of three or four fingers breadth. 
See plate XXV. fig. 3. n“ 6. 
The chief uſe of this bandage is to retain 
the lips of a rectilinear wound cloſe to 
gether, whether in the head, eye-11\ 
or other parts of the body. For the me 
thod of applying it, roll up each end, and 
after the wound has been dreſſed with 
proper balſams, and a plailer and tw 
narrow comprelles laid on each fide, tl! 
.li 
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* flit of the bandage is to be flxed near ciples, which, though of no magnitude 
the wound, in luch a manner, that one themfclrcs, are notwithſtanding capable 
the of its ends being carried ron the head, of producing it. Thus, a poi: nt is in- 
ol and the roller being pled through the ceptive of a line, and a line 1 inceptixe of 
he flit, both of the rollers are drawn tight, t11tace, Se. 

ſo as to bring the lips of the wound clote INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce 
* together. The two railers in each hand between perſons who are related in a 
of being then exchanged, and crofled upon dejree wherein marriage is prehibited by 


the law of the country. 

Some are of opinion that marriage ought 
to be pe: mi "tte Letween kinsfolks, to the 
end that the afſection fo neceſſary in 


4 the forehead, and the like being done 
under the chin, as long as the handage 
will permit, each end of it is to be faſten- 
ed by pins or ſuture. 'I'his bandage is 


1 
6 not to be taken off till the lips of the marriage might be heightened by this 
25 wound may be ſuppoled to be united ; double tie, and vet the rules of the church 
le: unleſs any urgent tſymptoms ſhould re- have formerly extended this prohibition 
* uire its removal. even to the ſeventh degree; but time has 
*. INCARTATION, among chemifts, the now brovght it down to the third or 
ſame with depart. See DUPAPT. fourth degree. 
a7 INCENSE, or FxAanK-1NCeENSE, in the Moſt nations look on inceſt with horror, 
wy materia medica, Sc. a dry rehnous fub- Perſia and Egypt alone excepted; In the 
K's ſtance, known among authors by the Iuſtory of the antient kings of thoſe coun— 
IN names thus and olibanum. Sue the article tries we ncet with mnitances of the bro- 
an. OLIBANUM. ther's marrying the tiiter ; the reaton 
Ox. Incente is a rich perfume, with which the was, becanie they thought it too mean to 4 
nin antient pagans, and the roman . ICS join in alliance with taeir own ſubjects, * 
nus, I {t:!], periut me their temples, altars, Sc. and ſtill more fo to have married into any k 
Orth | 1 he burning of incenle made rt ot the foreign family. 5 
and daily ſervice ot the antient jewiſh church. INCEST SPIRITUAL, a crime committee x 
and The prieſts drew lots to know who in like manner between perſons who 1 
Sy ſhould offer it; the deitin+d perlon took have a ſpiritual alliance by means of ; 
a large filver diſh, in which was a center baptitm or confirmation. : 
cue. full of incenſe; and being accompanied Spiritual inceſt is alſo underſtood of a 
"the by another prieſt, carrying ſome live vicar or other beneficiary, who enjoys 
rei! coals from the altar, went into the both the mother and the daughter, that is, 
oe; temple, There, in order to give notice holds two benefices, the one whereof de- 
Aces to the people, they ſtruck upon an in— pends upoa the collation, of the other. 
ſtrument of brats placed between the Such a [piritual incelt renders both the 
eint temple and the altar; and being ve- one and the other of theſe bencices 
und turned to the altar, he who brought vacant, 
e th the fire leſt it there, and went away. INCH, a well known meaſure of length; 
RY Then the offerer of ircenſe having ſaid being the twelfth part of a foot, 7 
vhic a prayer or two, wane the hgnal, equal to three barley-corns in lengtt bs 
ent! which was the burning ot the holoc: -ault ; See FooT and MEASURE. 
I] « imme ciately upon * „ he tet fire 4 INCH OF CANDLE, or {ale by inch of 
the incenſe, the whole multitude con- candle. See the article CANDLE, 
\GE. finumng all th- time in prayer. The INCHASING, or ENCHASING. See h 
from! — of incenſe offered each day, article ENCHASING, 
un was half a pound in the morning, and INCIDENCE, in mechanics, denotes the 
ing as much at night. direction in which one body kes on 
it ths One reaſon of this continual burning of another. 
adth, incenſe might be, that the multitude of In optics, the angle A CP, (pl. CXLIV. 
victims that were con'inually offered up, hg. 2. n“ .) m nade by the ray AC, au 
retam would have made the tem; le {mell hke 1 the perpendicular PC, is cal! ed the an gle 
6 llaughter-houſe, and conlequently have of incidence ; but Dr. Barrow, and tore 
. liche, inſpired the comers rather with diſguſt others, call it the angle of inclination , | 
e me ane averſion than awe and reverence, and by the angle of incidence underttanc| 5 
, and had it not heen overpowered by the agree- its complement ECA. J 
| with We fragrance of thoſe perfumes. Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrics, uſe; ; 
4 tw: INCEPTIV3 E, a term uſed by Dr. Wallis the words inclination and incidence pro- N 
e, the to expreſs lach moments, or tat prin- milcuoully, and by the angle ef inci- 
u 15 M2 dence 
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dence or inclination, always intends the 
angle ACP. 

The angle PCB, is called the angle of 
reflection, and is always equal to the 
angle of incidence A CP ; which is thus 
proved : | 

Every ray of light goes the ſhorteſt way 
that poſſibly it can: thus, if you ſuppole 
the ray AC. (ibid.) to fall on the plain 
glaſs or ſurface E G, and thence to be 
reflected to B, fo that the angle ACE be 
equal to BCG ; then will AC and CB, 
be the two ihorteſt lines that can poſſibly 
be drawn from the points AandB, to 
the point of incidence C in the plane 
E G: for inſtance, they will be ſhorter 
than AD+DB, or any others. 

For produce CB to F, and draw DF, 
becauie the vertical angles ECF and 
BCG are equal, the arch EF is equal to 
BG, equal to AE by the ſuppohtion; 
but it is plain, that FC= AC=CB; 
wherefore FB (SAC+CB) is leis 
than DF+DB=AD+DB: and 
ſo it will be in every caſe. Wherefore, 
ſince the ray mult go the neareit way, 
the angle of incidence will always be 
equal to that of reflection: For the 
two angles ECA, and BCG, being 
thus equal, their compliments A CP 
and PCB muſt alio te equal, and 
may be thus proved. Produce the ray 
AC directly till it meet with the per- 
pendicular GH in H: then make G K 
equal G H, and produce CB to K: I lay 
CK is the reflected ray, and that the 
angle PCK is equal to PCA: for PC 
being drawn perpendicular to the plane 
EG, the angle EC ATA CP are equal 
to the angles GCE+& CP; becauſe 
they are both equal to a right angle. 
But ECA is equalto GCH, which 1s 
equal to G CK by con{truttion 3 and 
therefore the angle of incidence, A CP, is 
equal to the angle of reflection, PCK. 
Q.E.D. 

It is likewiſe demonſtrated in optics, 
that the ſines of the angles of incidence, 
and refraction, are to each other reci- 
procally as the reſiſtances of the mediums, 
And Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, 
ſays, the ſine of incidence is either ac- 
curately, or very nearly in a given ratio 
to the tine of refraction, And that the 
angles of reflection, and refraction, lie in 
one and the fame plane with the angle of 
incidence, Whence, if that proportion 
be known in any inclination of the in- 
cident ray, tis known in all the incli- 
nations, and thereby the refractions in 
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all caſes of incidence on the lame re{rze. 
ting bo.'y may be determined. Thus, ;x 
the. refraction be made out of air into 
water, the fine of incidence of the x04 
light is to the line of its retraction a; 4 to 
3. If out of air into glals, the lines ate 
as 17 to 11. In light ot other colours, the 
lines have other proportions ; but the dit. 
ference is ſo little, that it necd teldom be 
conſidered. 
Suppote therefore, that RS. (ibid. no 1.) 
repreſents the ſuriace of Raguating water, 
and that C is the point of incidence in 
which any ray coming in the air from A 
in the line AC, is teheGted or retradted, 
and I weuid know whither this rav ſhall 
go aſter re{lection or retraction : 1 erc& 
upon the lurtace of the water, from the 
point of incidence, the perpendicular C, 
and produce it downwards to Q, and con- 
clude from what has been ſaid, that the 
ray aſter reflection and refraction, ſhall be 
found ſomewhere in the plane of the 
angle of incidence, ACP, produced, 1let 
fall theretore, upon the perpendicular CP, 
the fine of incidence AD ; and it the 
reflected ray be delired, I produce AD 
to B, to that D B be equal to AV, and 
draw CB. For this line CB ſhall be the 
reflected ray, the angle of refiection 
BCP, and its ine BD, being equal to the 
angle and line of incidence. But it the 
retracted ray be deſn ed, I produce AD 
to II, ſo that DH may be io AD as the 
line of refraction to the fine of incidence, 
that is, (if the light be red) as 3 tc 4; 
and about the center C, and in the plane 
A CP, with the 1adius CA, deicrtbing a 
circle ABE, I draw parallel to the pu- 
pendicular CPO, the line H E cutting 
the · circumſerence in E, and joining C, 
this line CE ſhall be the line of tue tc 
fracted ray. For if EF be let fall pa— 
pendicularly on the line PO, this ling 
EF thall be the ſine of refraction of the 
ray CE, the angle of reſraciion being 
ECQ; and this tine E F is equal to DU, 
and conkkquently in proportion to the 
line of incidence A Das 3 to 4. 
INCIDENT, in law, ſomething that ine. 
parably belongs to another: thus, a cou 
baron is incident to a manor, 
INCIDENT, in poetry, denutes much tie 
ſame with epitode, See EPL1SODE. 
INCISIVE, an appellation given to what 
ever cuts or divides : thus, the fore-tecti 
are called dentes incifivi, or cutters z and 
medicines of an attenuating nature, inci- 
dents, or incifive medicines. See the at- 
ticles TEETH aud A1TENUANTS. 
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INCLFE, 2 kind of tape made of linnen- 
yarn, which on unportation pays for every 
dozen pounds, a duty of 11. 58. 885 d, 
and draws back 11. 1s. 11 d. on ex- 

rtation; for the dozen pieces in rolls, 
containing thirty-fix yards each, 198, 
$59.4. and draws back 163. $8.42? f. 
and for every pound weight of whitencd 
or bleached linnen-yarn, known by the 
name of unwrought incle, or fliort 
ſynnel, 3d. 

CLINATION, is a word frequently 

uled by mathematicians, ard ſignities the 
mutual approach, tendency or leaning of 
two lines, or two pianes towards each 
other, ſo as to make an angle. 
Inclination of a right line to a plane, is 
the acute angle, which that line makes 
with another right line drawn in the 
plane through the point where the in- 
clined line interſects it, and through the 
point where it is alſo cut by a perpen- 
dicular drawn from any point of the in- 
clined plane, 
Inclination of the axis of the earth, is 
the angle which it makes with the plane 
of the ecliptic ; or the angle, contair.ed 
between the planes of the equator and 
ecliptic. 
Inclination of a planet, is an arch of the 
circle of inclination, comprehended he- 
tween the ecliptic and the plane of a 
planet in its orbit. 
The greateſt inclination of ſaturn, ac- 
cording to Kepler, is 2? 32“; of jupiter, 
1? 20“; of mars, 1? 50 30“; of venus, 
3? 22' ; of mercury, 6? 54. According 
to de la Hire, the greateſt inclination ot 
ſaturn is 20 33“ 30”; of jupiter, 119 20%; 
of mars, 19 81 o“; of venus, 3 % 25 5" 
of mercury, 6? 52' 00”, 
Inclination of -a plane, in dialling, is 
arch of a vertical circle, pe pendicular 
both to the plane, and the horizon, and 
intercepted between them. To find this, 
Let AB (plate CXLIV. fig. 3.) be a 
plane inclined to the horizon IR; appiy 
to the plane AB a quadrant DCF, o as 
the plummet CE may cut oft any number 
of degrees on the lib as EF: 1 tay the 
arch DE is the meature of the angle of 
inclination A BH ; tor draw BG per- 
pendicular to HR, then becauſe CE 1s 
parallel to B G, the angle EC is equal 
to CBG; but DCF is equal to GB H, 
being both right angles, therefore the 
angle DCF -F CF, is equal tothe angie 
GBH—CBG; that is, DCE 18 equal 
ABH.Q.F.D. 

INCLINED PLANE, in mechanics, one 
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an oblique angle with the 
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that makes 
horizon. 
It a force, with a given direction, ſup- 
ports a height upon an inclined plane ; 
that force is to the weight, as the fine 
of the inclination of the plane to the 
ſine of the angle which is made by the 
line in which tae force acts, and the line 
perpendicular to the plane. Thus, let 
AB (plate CXLV. fig. 1. no 3.) be 
the inclined plane, P the weight ſupport- 
cd, and DPV the direction of the force 
which lupports the weight. Let PC be 
drawn perpenchcular to A B 3 and frem 
the point C, ict C B be drawn parallel ts 
the horizon, and perpendicular to the 
common lection of the plane and the 
horizon, meeting the plane in B; and 
CA perpendicular to the horizon and alſo 
to CB, meeting the plane in A, and the 
line in which the force acts in V. 
Now P may be conceived to be held un- 
moved by three torces acting together, 
one of which is the force of the weight 
elf tending downwards in a line parallel 
to VC, wiz. PH; the ſecond is the 
torce acting in the line DP V, and the 
third is the reiiflance of the plane itſelf, 
acting in the line CP, perpendicular to 
the plane: but theie three forces are to 
each other as the des of the triangle 
VPC, as will be evident by drawing a 
line thro* P parallel to VC, and com- 
pleating the parallelogram Hy. The 
torce, therefore, is to the weight which it 
ſuſtains, as FV to VC ; that is, as the 
line of the angle V CP, or ABC, to tlie 
ſine of the angle CPV, or C PD. QE.D. 
Therefore the force by which any heavy 
body would deſcend on any inclined 
plane, to the force of the deicent on the 
perpendicular, is as the {:ne oi the angle 
ot the plane's inclination to the radins. 
For practice therefore, let the-weight of 
any body be W, and P the power want- 
ed to luſtain it on an inchned plane. I 
ſay, by this thewrem. R: W:: (ine 
incli. : P. The three firſt of which ave 
given, wherefore the fourth is found by 
trigonometrical calculation, thus. Let 2 
body weigh 999g pounds; what power 
will fultain 1t hom detcending on a plane 
inclined to the horizon with an angle of 
34 degrees? Aniwer, £592 pounds, Sce 
the work. 
Weig't 9999. 3-999957 
S. {. incl. = 34 9.747562 
13.747519 
Radius 10. c oOo 


$592 = 3-747 51% the power. 
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If the points V and A coincide, that is, 
if the force acts according to the direc- 
tion BA, the angle CPD, will be a 
right angle; and therefore, in that caſe, 


the force is to the weight as the tine cf 


the inclination of the plane to the radius, 
or as the height AC to its length A B. 
And in this caſe, the force which is re- 
quired to ſupport a given weight is leaſt 
of all; becauſe the proportion of the 
fine of the inclination of the plane to the 
radius, is leſs than its proportion to any 
other fine whatever. It the point V 
falls above A ; the greater the angle 
APV is, ſo much the more force is ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the given weight upon 
the plane AB. Inſomuch, that by in- 
crealing the angle AP V, the proportion 
of the ſine of the angle ABC, to the 
nne of the angle CPD, is alſo increaſed, 
till PV, AV, becoming parallel, and the 
angles VCP, C PD for that reaſon equal, 
the force and the weight will alſo become 
equal. So likewiſe if the point V falls 
below A, as at v, the force required to 
ſupport the given weight, is again in- 
creaſed ; the angie A P being increaſed, 
till P v, C become equal, and then the 
force and the weight will become equal 
again. Further, when the lines Pw, PC 
coincide, and the angle P C by that 
means vaniſhes, the ſine of the angle 
ABC will bear an infinite proportion to 
the ſine of that; that is, no finite force 
whatſoever, acting in a line perpendicu- 
lar to the plane, will be able to ſupport 
the weight upon the plane. It the line 
in which the force acts be parallel to the 
baſe of the plane, the weight is to the 
force which ſupports it, as BC to C A, or 


as the baſe of the plane to the height of 


it. If from the point P, (ibid. no 2.) P be 
Jet fall perpendicular to BC ; and from 
the point C, CG perpendicular to VP; 
it will eaſily appear, that PV is to VC 
(that is, the force is to the weight) as 
CF to CG. Wherefore the force and 
the weight will then ſupport one another 
upon an inclined plane, when they are to 
each other reciprocally as perpendiculars 
drawn from the point C to the lines in 
which they act; (or, if GC be looked 
upon as an angular ballance moveable 
about the center C) reciprocally as the 
velocities of the Points & and F reckoned 
upon the, lines in which the forces act. 

It it ſhould be require to liſt up a very 
heavy body, as W or wv (d. n“ 3.) the 
height CB, it would be inpracticable to 
raiie it up in the line CB without a power 
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whoſe intenſity is equal to that of n. 


the 
weight; and even in that caſe ver; $2 
convenient to do it, eſpecially in bj! . 
ing. But if an inclined plane AR le 
laid ar iſing from the horizontal line A C. 
from whence the weight is to he raiſed. 
a lets power than the weight will fer 
for that purpoſe, unlels it puſhes th, 
body directly againſt the plane (as in th: 
direction WIT) or draws the body away 
from the plane (as from W towards ,, 
or L) or in any direction on that tide gf 
the line Ee. 
The direction in which the body can 
mott ealily be drawn or puſhed up the 
plane is the line W av M, parallel to the 
plane, and paſſing thro' the center of the 
weight; for whether the power divides 
a plane + K (in a direction perpen.!'cy. 
lar to it) along the line WI, or th: 
power P (by its deſcent to ) draus it in 
the lame line, the velocity of the pow: 
will be equal to the line Wau, the pace 
deſcribed by the center of gravity of the 
weight, whilſt the ſame weight r:ies on!, 
the perpendicular height Z B (= W) 
or has the ſaid line properly to expres 1! 
velocity. If the body was a cylinder, 2 
a rolling ſtone, and the plane T t wat 
to pals thro' the gudgeons or axis of the 
ſaid ſtone, it is evident that the calc 
woul( be tame; and) as the weight P ha 
its rope running over the roller (or vppe: 
E M, the line P p will be the ve 
ocity of the power. Therefore in this 
caſe the weight (if kept in wquilihy{s) 
will be to the power as War (TI 
to w Y (BZ) or as the hvpothenu e 
AB is to the perpendicular B C, which 
(by Eucl. 4. 6.) ave in the fame pro: 
portion; and conſequently, if the power 
be never to little increaſed, it will draw 
the weiglit up the plane. 
That the power acls with the greateſt 
advantage, whilſt it draws in the line of 
direction W ev (parallel to the peng) 15 
evident, becauſe it, one end of the 121d 
plane of direction remaining ned at W, 
the other ſhould move tywards B, or 
beyond it, then the body would be partly 
drawn againſt the plane, and therefore 
the power mult he increatec in proportion 
to the great«lt d iinculty of traction: And 
if the end xy of the line ab vementioned 
ſhould be carried to D, or beyond it, the 
power mutt be allo increaſed, ina much 
as it endeavours to lift the body off from 
the planc. 
If the power draws in a line of direion 
WB (sid.) parallel to the baſe of the 
plane; 
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jane; then, in order to keep the weight 
Win æquilibrio by the power u, the taid 
vower mutt be to the wetght, a5 Z B to 
JT, or as the perpendicular B C 10 the 
baſe AC of the triangle A C'B, For it 
we luppoſe the pulley Rat ſo great a 
Jitance from W, that the line ot di- 
retion WR may not ſenſibly alter its 
horizontal poſition, whillt the body * 
riſes the height B Z, in luch manner that 
ur (WL, and not VV ey) will be the 
velocity of the power. So that the velocity 
of the power to that of the werght will not 
be as the hypotbenule to the perpendicular, 
as in the former cate, but as the baſe to 
the perpendicular in the triangle A C Þ, 
lf the powers be increated juſt enough to 
overcome-the friction of the plane, and 
draw up the body , let the pulley R 
be liſted up gradually to r, fo as to keep 
the line W parallel to itielf till it 
comes to xv r, and the power will be de- 
ſcended to 7, when the weight is come 
aB. But nx, together with the di— 
{tance Ry, is equal to n , or WY, Sc. 
And this traction, being conſtantly made 
ja the angle WB T, is the caſe. 

For the motion of the loaded cylinder 
upon an inclined plane, tee CYLINDER, 


\CLINEL TOWERs, thoce whole tops hang 


ſo tar over, as to appear 
2 1 

people walking below. 

Such is that repretented in plate . 
fig. 2. where P P is the perpendicular 
let tall from the top of the tower to I I 
the horizontal plane. Now the reaton 
why ſuch towers do not fall, is owing to 


dangerous to 


the centers of. gravity being lupported!: 
thus C, the center of gravity of the 
tower here reprelentcd, is ſupported by 
the perpendicular CO, ſ that it cannot 
tall ; but ha the tower been but higher 
to A, to as to transfer the center of 
gravity from C to c, the tower mult 
have fallen, ſince tue perpendicular c 15 
not {uppor ts i, as lalling without the 
foundation oi the tower. 

Sce 
the article DIA. 

in huſbandry, the fence or 
nedge made to incloſe lands, See the ar- 
ticles FENCE and HEDGE. 

A very good incloture may be made of 
elder-ſticks, or truncheons, cut ten or 
twelve feet long, and ſtuck into the 
bank ſlope -wi'e, to as to make a chequer- 
work. Theile make the ſpecdieſt ſhelter 


ot any ; and when the trees are grovn 
up, they are valuable for the turne:'s 
ule, 


! 


They ſucceed extremely well in 
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watery places; and when planted on the 
banks ot rivers, they prevent them from 
being undermined by the current. 

The throwing down incloſures is an of- 
fence puniſhable by our antient ſtatutes ; 
yet if the lord of a manor iacloſes part 
ot the waſte, and does not leave ſuth- 
cient room for the commoners, they may 
break down ſuch incloture, or have a 
writ of aſſize. 


INCOGNITO, or INCOc, is applied to 


a perſon that is in any place, where he 
would not be known: but it is more 
particularly appiied to princes, or great 
men, who enter towns, or walk the ſtreets 
without their ordinary train, or the uſual 
marks of their dittinction and quality. 


INCOMBUS FIBLE, ſomething that can» 


not be burnt, or conſumed by fire. 
Authors talk much ot a combuſtible cloth, 
made of the aibeſtus. See ASBESTUS. 
In the Piiloſophical Tranſactions, n? 
2-6, we have an account of an incom- 
buitible lint, which is a peculiar ſpecies 
of aſbeſtus, or earth Pax, which is never 
formed into compact malles-as the other 
{pecie3 are, but is always found in looſe 
hlaments, very tit to be wrought into cloth. 
It is found only, fo tar as yet known, 
in the county of Aberdeen in Scotland. 
The antient Romans {pun their aſbeſtus 
ito cloths, in which they wrapped up 
the dead bockes, before committing them 
to the funcral pile, in order to preſerve 
their aſhes dliſtinct from thoſe of the wood. 
What they had for this purpoſe, ſeems, 
by all accounts, to have been very ſhort ; 
but this ſpecies would he much more 
proper, as bving ſeven or eight inches long. 


INCOMMENSURABLEY, a term in geo- 
metry, uſed where two lines, when com- 


pared to each other, have no common 
murlure, how {mall toever, that will ex- 
actly meature them both. And in ge- 
neral, two quantities are faid to be in- 
commenturab's, when no third quantity 
can be found that is an aliquot pat of 
borh. 

Such are the itagonal and ſide of a ſquare ; 
aliquot parts, as ie halt, the third, Es. 
yet not any part of the one, be it ever 
fo little, can poiltiyly meature the other, 
as is demonſtrated in prop. 117. lib. x. 
of Euciid, 

Rappus, lh. iv prop. 17. ſneaks alſo of 


incommenturahle angles. As to ſurfaczs 


for tho eat ut hole unes have inne 


which cannot be meaſured be a common 
, [ — # 1490 1 — 1 W 

luriace, they are laid to Le incommen- 
" ra . 1 Þ wer 0 
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INCOMMENSURABLY NUMBERS are ſuch 
as have no common «divilor, that will di— 
vide them both equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot 
ſubũſt with another, without deltroying 
it: thus cold and heat are incompatible 
in the ſame fubject, the ſtrongeſt over- 
coming and expelling the weakeſt. 

INCORPORATION, in pharmacy, is 
much the ſame as impaſtation, being a 
reduction of dry ſubſtances to the con- 
ſiſtence of a paſte, by the admixture of 
ſome fluid; thus pills, boles, trochces, 
and plaſters are made by incorporation. 
Another incorporation 1s, when things 
of different conſiſtences, are by di- 
geſtion reduced to one common con— 
hitence. 

INCORPOREAL, a thing, or ſubſtance, 
which has no body; as God, angels, and 
the ſoul of man. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot 
be corrupted. See CORRUPTION, 

INCORRUPTIBILES, or INCORRUPTI- 
COL, in church-hiſtory, heretics which 
had their original at Alexandria, in the 
time of the emperor Jullinian, "Their di- 
ſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the body of 
Jetus Chritt was incorruptible from his 
conception, by which they meant that 
aſter and from the time he was formed 
in the womb cf his holy mother, he was 
not ſuſceptible of any change or alteration, 
not even of any natural and innocent 

aſſions, as hunger, thirſt, Sc. ſo that 
4 eat without any occahon befpre his 
death, as well as aiter his reſurrection. 

INCRASSA TING, in pharmacy, Sc. the 
rendering fluids thicker by the mixture 
of other ſubſtances leſs fluid; or by the 
evaporation of the thinner parts, 
Incraffating medicines are ſuch as re- 

- duce the too fluid blood and juices to a 
proper conſiſtence, and a due conden- 
lation. 

INCRUSTATION, in ſurgery, the induc- 

tion of a cruſt or eſchar upon any pat. 
Among maſons, incruttation ignites the 
lining or coating of a wall, either with 
loffy ſtones, ruſtice, marble, pottery, or 
—— and that either equabiy 
or in panels and compartiments. 

INCRUS TED, or IxckusTAaTtD Co— 
LUMN, is a column conſiſting of ſeveral 
pieces, or flips of ſome precious marbie 
maſticated or cemented round a mould ot 
brick, or other matter. 

INCUBATION, the action ef a hen, or 
other fowl brootipg on her eggs. 

INCUBUS, or NIGHT MARE, in medicine, 
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the name of a diſeaſe which con{it; g, 
ſpatnudic contraction of the moteles of 
the brealt, uſually happening in we 
night, and attended with a very Paint] 
d\Hacuity of reſpiration and great anxiay, 
The moit obvious fymptoin of this c. 
ſcule is a ſenſation like that of tome gen 
weight laid upon the breaſt : this 2 I. 
tended with fo violent a cchibition of to. 
ſprration, that the perion becomes ungh/ 
to move any part of his hody, or 10 
wter any chſtinét or articulate ſony, 
This whole complaint goes off as {oor x 
any one limb is moved, but there 1s oftey. 
times an univerſal laſmtude of the whe} 
body left behind it, which reuaius 80. 
lome ſpace of time. 

"Ws diſeale attacks people in the night. 
time, in a fort of middle ſtate, beta 
llecping and waking ; and commonly, 
as Willis obſerves, when the ſtomach n 
opprelſed with aliment of a hard digeſtion, 
cipecially it the patient lies on his back, 
Thoſe of a plethoric habit are moſt lu. 
jeck to it ; and among them, tuch far. 
ticularly as have a great thickneſs et the 
blood ; as alſo perions who are fun;oit to 
hypochondriac complaints, and to dit- 
orders of the ſpleen. 

Hence the cautes of this diſraſe are a 
ſtagnation of the b ood in plethocic hubie, 
where it is thick about the vena portr, 
which nature is endeavouring to thro, 
off by means of tho!e tparmodic motion; 
which conſtitute this diteale, and ver, 
often crudities in the prime vie become 
additional cauſes, and exaſperate thc 
complaint, Phyſicians eſtcem this diſeaſe 
of no danger; but Junker thinks it is much 
to he uſpected, that many of thoſe people, 
who are found dead in their beds, peril 
by it. 

When this diſtemper returns ſo often as 
to call for the advice of a phylician, the 
method is to give gentle purges, thiee or 
ſour times, with the digeſtive medicines ; 
inch as gum ammoniacum, or the tar- 
tarum vitrivlatum ; on the intermedigte 
days after this, bleeding in the foot 1 
proper; and when this has been done, 
powders of nitre and cinnabar ut{ualy 
complete the cure. It they fail, th: 
common method in hypochondriac c1'es 
is to be uied, When there ate cruditics 


in the primz vie which exalperate thus 
diſeaſe, then, after the purges, gentle 
bitters and other medicines are to be 
given, which will reſtore the tone of the 
ttomach. Gentian-root and orange- peel in 
intulicn, are very good for this purpoſe. 

\When 
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the ſtomach, a gentle vomit alone will 
erform the cure. To prevent returns of 
this diſeale, the patient ſhould cat light 
ſuppers, and mult accuſtom himſelf to 
lie on one or the other ſide, never on the 
back, nor with his head very low. 

Heiſter obſerves, that thoie who have 
troubled dreams, or walk in their ſleep, 
are to be cured in the ſame manner, as 
p-oceeling from the fame cauſes. 

INCUMBENT, a clerk, or miniſter who 
is reſident on his benefice: he is called 
i1cumbent, becauſe he does, or at leaſt 
ought, to bend his whole ſtudy to diſ- 
charge the cure of his church. 

INCUMBRAVIT, or QUaRE INCUM- 
BRAVIT, in law. See akk. 

INCURVATION of the rays of light, 
their benkng out of a tectilincar or 
ſtraĩght courſe, occaſioned by refraction. 
See the article REFRACT1LON, 

INCUS, in anatomy, a hone of the in- 

ternal ear, ſomewhat reſembling one of 
the anterior dentcs molares. 
In the incus, we are chi-fly to obſerve 
its body, its ſoven, or hollow, lerving 
for its articulation with the malleus, and 
its two crura, or legs; to the longer of 
which, there is joined another bone called 
the ſtapes. See EAR. 

INDECIMABLE, ſomething not charge- 
able with tithes. See T1THES. 

INDEFEISIBLE, or INDEFEAZABLE, a 
term in law, tor what cannot be defeated 
or made void; as an indefeilible eſtate of 
inherit nce, Cc. 

INDEFINITE, or INDETERMINATE, that 
which haz no certain hounds ; or to 
which the human mind cannot affix any. 
Deſcartes makes ule of this word in his 
philoſophy inftead of infinite, both in 
numbers and quantities, to ſignify an 
unconceivable number, or a number lo 
great that an unit cannot be added to i; 
and a quantity ſo great as not to be ca- 
pable of any addition. Thus, he tays, 
tac ſtars vilihle and inviſible are in num— 
ber indefinite; and not as the antients 
le'd infinite; and that quantity may be 
divided into an ind-finite number of parts, 
not an infinite number. 


INDEFINITE is alſo uſed in the ſchoals RR 


lignity a thing that has but one extreme; 
for intance, a line drawn from any point 
and extended infinitely. Thus what they 
cal: eternity @ parte ante, or eternity, 
a parte poſt, are indefinite duzations. 
See the ar- 
niele PROPOSITION, 
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When it happens wholly from a load on INDEFINITE, in grammar, is underſtood o 


IND 


nouns, pronouns, verbs, participle, un- 
ticles, Sc. which are left in an uncer au 
indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to an- 
particular time, thing, or other c rcu.n- 
{tance 

INDELIBLE, ſometheng that cannot be 
cancelled, or eſfaced. Thus bapiiim a vl 
ordination, according to the church of 
Rome, are facraments which convey in- 
delible characters to the pertons bapti e. 
and ordained. 

INDEMNITY, in law, the ſaving harm- 
leſs ; or, a writing to ſecure one from all 
damage and danger that may enſue fron 
any act. An indemnity in regard to 
eſtates, is called a warranty. See the 
article WARRANTY. 

AR of IndiuNtTyY, the ſame with act of 
grace. See Aﬀ of GRACE. 

INDEZNTED, in heraldry, is when the 
out-line of an or:linary is notcltet like 
the teeth of a ſaw. Ste pl-te CXLV. 
fig. 3. 

INDENTED LINE, in fortification, the ſam- 
with what the french engineers call redent; 
being a trench and parapet running out 
and in, like the tecth of a ſaw; and 45 
much uſed in i;regular fortification, Se- 
the article FORTIFICATION. 

IS pENTED LEAF, among botant:ts, is on: 
notched round its verge. See SER RATED. 

INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of prutetant:; 
in England and Holland, is called from 
their independency on other churches, 
and their maintaining that each church 


or congregation has ſulncient power to 


at and perform every thing relating to 
religious goveranent within itſelf, and 
is no way {abject or accountable to other 
churches or their deputies. 
They therefore diiallow parochial ant! 
provincial ſubordination, and form all 
their congregations upon a ſcheme of 
co-ordinancy. But tho' they do not 
think it neceſſary to aTemble {yno(s ; yet 
it any be held, they look on their relo- 
lations, as pru lential councils; but not 
as deciſions, to which they are obliged to 
conform. 
As to their ſervice, they pray publ ct 
tor kings, an all in authority: they 
ad aud expaund the ſcriptures, and ad. 
miniiter the facraments of buptiim and 
the Lord's Supper. Their publi- officers 
are paſtors, teachers, ruling elJers. and 
deacons. Their church cenfures lie a!l 
within tne comps of admonitien and 
excommanication. 
The preſent inJependents fer from the 
10 N preſbyterian 
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pre{byteriansonly in their church govern- 
ment, in heing generally more attached 
to the doctrines diftingvithed by the term 
orthodoxy, ſuch as original fin, eleftion, 
reprobation, &c. and in adminiſtring the 
Lord's Supper at the cloſe of the ajter- 
noon's {ervice, Sce PRESBY TERIANS, 
The ſeveral ſects of baptiſts are all in- 
dependents with reſpect to church go- 
vernment; and, like them, adminiſter 
the Lord's Supper in the evening, where- 
as the preſbyterians adminiſter it after the 
ſorenoon's fervice. Sce A ABAPTISTS. 

INDE TERMINATE, in general, an ap— 
pellation given to whatever is not certain, 
fixed, and limited; in which ſenſe, it is 
the ſame with indefinite. 


INDETERMINATE TROBLEFM, in algebra, 


one which is capable of an indefinite 
number of ſolutions. See EQUATION, 

INDEX, in anatomy, the fame with the 
{ore finger. Sec FINGER, 

IxDgEx, in arithmetic and algebra, ſhews 
to what power any quantity 1s involved, 
and is otherwiſe called exponent. vee 
the article EXPONENT. 

INDEX Va logarithm, that which ſhews of 

how many places the abſolute number, 
belonging to a logarithm, doth conſiſt; 
and of what nature it is, whether an 
integer or fraction. Thus, in this lo- 
garithm 2.523421, the number 2 ſtand- 
ing on the left hand of the point is called 
me index; becaulc it ſhews that the ab- 
loJate number, an{wering to the above 
logarithne conſiſts of three places: for 
the number is always one more than the 
index. 
If the abſolute number be a fraction, then 
the index of the logarithm hath a nega- 
tire ſign, marked thus 2.523421. See 
the article LOGARITHM, 

IxDEx of a globe, the little ſtyle or gnomon, 
which being fixed on the pole of the 
globe, and tarning round with it,. points 
out the hours upon the hour circle. See 
the article GLOBE, 

Expurgatery INDEX, a catalogue, of pro- 
lubited books in th church of Rome. 
The firſt catalogues of this kind were 
mude by the inquſitors, and theſe were 
alterwards approved of by the council 
of Trent, after ſome alteration was made 
in them by way of retrenchment, or ad- 
dition. Thus an index of heretical books 
being formed, it was confirmed by a bull 
ef Clement VIII. in 1595, and printed 
with ſeveral introductory rules ; by the 
tourth of which, the uſe of the ſcriptures 
w the vulgar tongue is erbiuden 40 all 
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perſons, without a particular lice 
and by the tenth rule it is ordaines 
that no book ſhall be printed at Ron 
without the approbation of the pope: 
vicar,. or ſome perlon delegated by the 
pope ; nor in any other places, unl; 
allowed by the biſhop of the diocele, 6: 
ſome perſon deputed by him, or by the 
inquiſitor of heretical pravity, 
The Trent index being thus publiſhed, 
Philip II. of Spain ordered another to he 
printed at Antwerp, in 1571, with con. 
ſiderable enlargements. Another indey 
was publiihed in Spain, in 1584, a copy 
of which was ſnatched ont ot the fir 
when the Engliſh plundered Cadiz, 
Aſterwards there were ſeveral expu;. 
gatory indexes, printed at Rome and 
Naples, and particularly in Spain. 

INDIA PROPER, or HITHER iN, 2 
large peninſula in Afia, bounded on the 
north by Uſbec Tartary, and Thibet; 
on the eaſt, by. another part of Thibet, 
the kingdom of Aſem, Ava, and Pegu; 

Q < O79 

on the ſouth by the bay of Bengal, and 
the Indian ocean; and by the {ame ocear 
and Perha on the weſt ; ſituated between 
66? and 929 of eaſt longitude, and be. 
tween 7 and 40 of north latitude; being 
about 2000 miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and 1500 miles in breadth from 
caſt to weſt, where broadeſt ; tho' the 
ſouthern part of the peninſula is not zoo 
miles broad. All the country within thele 
limits is either ſubject or tributary to 
the great Mogul. It is frequently called 
Indoſtan, a name ſuppoſed to be derived 
from the river Indus, on its weſtern 
frontiers: it is alſo called the Mogulſtan, 
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from the imperial family now upon the 
throne, who trace their pedigree from 


Tamerlane, a Mogul Tartar. 


The produce of this country, and whit 
the Europeans import from thence, 13 
chiefly chints, callicoes, muſlins, ſome Wi © 

filk, pepper, and diamonds, which ar: nec e 
purchaled by moſt gations with filver; 
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but the Dutch frequently batter ſpices fc: Palli; 
them, wich makes the India trade doub!? to the 
advantageous to them. too v 
INDIA beyond the Ganges, is a country natio 
bounded by Thibet and Boutan on the relate 


north; by China, Tonquin, and Cochin 


hina on the &alt ; by the Indian Octag 
on the ſouth ; and by the hither India, 
the bay of Bengal, and the Straits ot 
Malacca on the weſt : it is ſituated be: 


tween 92 and 104“ of eaſt longitude, an 
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between the equator and 309 degrees ef they 
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north latitude: being near 2000 miles dC, 
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IND 


in length from north to ſouth ; but of a 
very unequal breadth ; in which limits 
are comprehended the kingdoms of Afem, 
Ava, Pegu, Laos, Siam, Cambodia and 
Malacca, governed by as many indian 
princes 3 only the Dutch have uſurped 
the dominion of Malacca. In this 
country there are a vaſt number of ele- 
phants, and conſequently a great deal of 
wory; our merchants alto meet with 
gold and precious ſtones, canes, opium, 
and ſuch other artiglez as are ulually 
fund within the tropics. 

INDIAN BERRY, coccalus indicns, in com- 

merce, &c. See CoccuvLvus, 
It is as little uſed in the ſhops, being 
eſteemed poiſonous. Fiſmermen have a 
way of mixing it in paſte, which when 
aten greedily by the fith, intoxicate 
them to ſuch à degree as to make them 
for a time appear lifeleſs, and float upon 
the water ; and the good women ule it, 
mixed with ſtaveſacre, for deſttoying 
vermin in children's heads. 

Dian LEAP, the len of a large and 

lofty tree, called malabathrum, which 
grows in Malabar, principally upon the 
mountains. 
The antients have ſaid much of the 
rirtues of the malabathrum; they call it 
ſtomachic, ſudorißi and cephalic. Di- 
oſeorides aſcribes to it all the virtues of 
the in lian ſpikenard, and ſays, that it 
poſſeſſes them in a ſuperior degree: hut at 
preſent it · is utterly dilregarded, and only 
kept in the ſhops as an ingredient in the 
theriaca, mithridate, and tome other com- 
potitions. 

YDICATION, in phyſic, whatever ſerves 
to direct the phylician how to act. 

There are four ſorts of indications, t. 
The prophylaQiive or preſervative, which 
(refs what is neceſſary to be done, in 
onier to preſerve health, and avert threat - 
ne diſeates. 2. Curative, ſhewing how 
to remove diſeaſes actually formed. 3. 
Palliative, or mitigatory, which relates 
to ts mitigation of rhe ſymp oms, when 
too violent to be neglected till the termi— 
nation of the difenſe. 4. Vital, which 
relates to the immediate preſervation of 
Ine. 

NDICATIVE, in grammar, the firit 
mood, or manner, of conjugating a verb, 
Dy which we {imply aferm, deny, or aſk 
jomething ; as, aman!, they love ; now 
nn, they do not love; amen, d 
they love ? 


04S +4 . _— * Nas Its , : 
FCATIVEZ COLUMY, See TOLUMYE, 
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INDICAVIT, in law, a writ or proh:- 


INDIC TION, in chronology, a cycle of 


INDICTION is alto uſed for the convoking 
INDICTIVE 


INDICTMENT, in law, 1s a bill or de- 


I'N D 


bition that lies for a patron of a church, 
whoſe clerk is ſued in a ſpiritual court 
by another clerk for tythes, amounting 
to a fourth part of the profits of an 
advawſon ; for then the ſuit belongs to 
the King's court. 

This writ cannot be had before the de- 
fendant is libelled in the eccleſiaſtica! 
court, a copy of which mutt be pro- 
duced in the court of chancery, before 
the writ is granted; and hrought before 
juyment is given in the ſpiritual court, 
otherwile the indicative will be void. 


fifteen years. See CYCLE, 

The roman or papal indiction, which is 
that uſed in the pope's bulls, begins on 
the fir{t of January; and by it the popes 
have dated their acts ever fince Charle- 
main made them ſovereigns. But be- 
lides this, there are other two kinds ot 
in:liction mentioned by authors, viz. that 
of Conitantinople, beginning on the firtt. 
of September; and the unperial or cx - 
farian indiftion, which commenced on 
the 14th of September. 


an eccleſiaſtical council or aſſemble. See 
the article COUNCIL. 

FEAST DAYS, 7:#.tiÞ:y, 
ferie, the fame with thote called con- 
ceptive, See the article FER IA. 


ciaration of complaint, at the ſu:t of the 
king, drawn up in form of law, and ex- 
hibited againſt a perion, and afterwards 
preferred to the grand jury or inqueſt, 
who are to ſind whether the complaint 
he true or not. An indictment differs 
from an a-cefation only in this, that the 
preferrer of the hill is not tied to the 
proof thereot, under any penaity, except 
there appear to be a conſpiracy. 
As indictments are purely for the good 
and quiet of the common-wealth, they 
are to be preferred for criminal, not civil 
matters. They are u ed in cajes of high 
trenlon, and petit trexſon, felony, and 
treſpaſſes of all kinds, and in all pleas 
of the crown; though they cannot be 
ulld for injuries of a private nature, tha: 
neither concern the king nor the public: 
and therefore all indictments ought to he 
brought for offences commuted againtt 
the common law, or againlt ſtatutes; 
and not for every ſight miſclemeange. 
A v-rion cannot be indicted of fufpciun 
of telony, bet of the very crime ittelt; 
85 N 2 28 * 
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and then if he be not in cuſtody, the 


| theriff is commanded to attach his body 


by a -1vias, Sc. A perſon indifted for 
felony may have counſel allowed to ſpeak 
for him, as to matter of law only: but 
ſuch as are indicted tor treaſon may have 
a copy of their indittment hefore trial, 
in order to advite with counſel; and ſuch 
inditnents are to be feund within three 
years aſter the offence committed, unleſs 
the treaſon be directly againſt the king's 
perion, 

In lictments muſt be ceitain in every 
point, and charge tome particular offence ; 
alſo goods ſtolen muſt be particularly ſet 
down, and the offence laid poſitively, and 
not by way of recital. There muſt alſo 
he expreſſed the chriſtian name, ſurname, 
ard addition of the offender, with the day, 
vear, an plate in which the oftence was 
committed, as allo the nature of the 
oTence. In an indidtment for murder, 
the lergth, depth, or other dimenſion of 
the wound muit be expreſſed, that a 
judgment may be formed whether it was 
mortal: and in ſelony, the value of the 
things ſtolen is to be particularly men- 
tioned, in or.!er that it may appear 
whether the offender has been guilty of 
grand or petit larceny. A miftake in 
tr ling the defendant's ſurname is not a 
ſufficient cauſe for abating the indictment, 
provided it ſounds like it. It a word 
of conſequence be omitted in an indict- 
ment, it renders the whole naught; but 
the ca is not the fame, where a word 
of form is omitted, or where there is 
an omiſſion of a ſynonymons word, if 


the ſenſe is not mjared., In cate one 


part of an indiAinent is incon'iſtent with 
another part of it, the in!MAment be- 
comes void; thy” where the ſenſe is plain, 
me court will diipenſe with a ſmall in— 
confiltency. Indictments are amendable 
the fame term they are brought into 
rant, but not afterwards ; and in cri- 
minal proſecutions, the amendment muſt 
be only ſuch as is permitted by the com- 
mon law. Indiftments for crimes com- 
mitted, ought to be Jaid in the county 
where they were done; for otherwile, 
upon pleading the general iſſue, not 
guilty, if it appears that the offence was 
committed in another county or place 
OGifferent from that in the indictment, the 
defendant will be acquitted. An off-nder 
3< ſubject to indlid ment, for a felony com- 
mitted againit a perſon unknown; yet 
fome body wwit be proved to be the pro- 
prietor upon the trial, or elle the projeity 
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will be preſumed to be in the priſoner 
he having pleaded not guilty, Ay in. 
dictment being at the king's ſuit, the 
proſeeutor is a good witneſs to prove the 
charge contained in it; and no damage 
can be given tothe party aggrieved, exceyt 
it be particularly grounded on ſome 
ſtatute. Indictments betore juſtices of the 
peace may be removed by certiorari into 
the King's. bench, 

INDIES, eaſt and weſt, See Ina and 
AMERICA. 

INDIGESTION, in medicine, a crulity, 
or want of due coction, either in the food 
an humour of the body, Or ane xcrement; 
See CRUDITY and DIGESTION, 

INDIGETFEZES, a name which the antient; 

gave to ſome of their gods, 
There are various opinions about the 
ſignification of this word; ſome main. 
taining it was given to all the gods, in 
general; and others only to the (emi. 
gods, or great men deified!, Others (ay, 
it was given to ſuch gods as were all- 
ginally of the country, or rather ſuch as 
were the gods of the country that bore 
this name. Others again, hold, that it 
was aſcribed to ſuch gods as were patrons 
and protectors of particular cities. 

INDIGNAT ORIUS mvuscCuLlvs, a muſcle 
of the eye, otherwiſe called abducens, 
and rectus exterior: it has this appel- 
lation from its drawing the eve outwards, 
thereby occaſioning the appearance ct 
ſcorn. See the article EYE. 

INDIGO, in commerce, a preparation of 
the juice of a plant, called by fome ani], 
the characters of which are thee : the 
cup is plane; the alæ of the flower are 
connivent at their upper edges, and are 
ot the ſame figure with the vexillum. I: 
is one of the diadelplia decantric class 
of Linnæus. 

This plant grows to about two feet hig, 
with roundith leaves; and is a nat've af 
both the Eaſt and Welt-Indes. 

As to the indigo blue, it is a fecula, ol 

ſettling, made by means of water and 

oil olive out of the leaves of the anil, or 
indigo plant: there is a difference be 
tween that made by the leaves only, an! 
that which is mate of the leaves aud 

{mall branches. The chöiceſt of the 

former fort is that which bears the fur- 

name of Serquiſſe, from a village of that 
name ſome leagues from Surat in dle 

Eaſt Irdics. It is made allo about Bians 

and Coſſu near Afra; and allo in the 

kingdom of Golconda. In making the 
leculæ of anil, in order to make indigo 
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of it, they cut the herb with a fickle, 

when the leaves begin to fall upon touch. 

ing them ; and atter they have ſtripped 

them from the branches, they put them 

into a ſufficient quantity of water in a 

veſſel called the ſteeping vat; and let 

them infule there thirty or thirty-five 

hours ; after which they turn the cock, 

in order to let the water run off, which 

js become ot a green colour inclining to- 

wards blue, into a veſſel of the nature 

of a churn, where it is worked by means 

of a roller or turner of wood, the ends 

of which are pointed and faced with 

iron: this they work till the water 

abounds with a lather ; then they calt 

into it a little oil of olive, that 1s, one 

pound into tuch a quantity of the liquor, 

as will vield ſeventy pounds of indigo, 

ſuch as is ſaleable; and as ſoon as the 

ſaid oil is thrown in, the lather ſeparates 

into two parts, ſo that you may ob- 

ſerve a quantity curdled as milk is when 

ready to break: then they ceaſe work - 

ing, and let it ſtand to ſettle ; which 

when it has done ſome time, they open 

the pipe or cock of the velſel, in order 

to let the water clear off, that the feculze 

which is ſubtided may remain behind at 

the bottom of the veſſel like the lees of 
wine. Then taking it out, they put it 
into ſtraining bags of cloth, to teparate 
what water was left: after which they 

convey it into cheſts or boxes that are 
ſhallow, to dry it ; and being dried, it 
is what we call indigo. 

Chooſe the indigo of Serquiſſe in flat 
cakes, of a moderate thicknel, neither 
too loſt nor too hard, of a deep violet co- 
Jour, light, and ſuch as ſwims on water; 
and when broken, has no white ſpots in 
it; and, laitly, ſuch as is copperiſh or 
reddiſh on being rubbed with one's nail, 
and has the leaſt duſt and broken pieces 
in it. 

The other ſort of indigo is alio the feculæ 
made from the anil, and ditters nothing 
from the tormer, but as it is made of the 
whole plant, ſtalk and leaf; the beſt of 
which kind 1s that which bears the name 
Guatimala, that comes from the Weit 
Indiss. In chooſing this indigo, it ſhould 
be as near the other kind as can be ; but 
the ſureſt proof of its goodnels 13 its 
burning upon the fire ke wax, and leav- 
ing only a little aſhes behind. The 
ſecond tort of indigo is that of St. Do- 
mingo, diſfering nothing from the Guati- 
mala, on'y that it is not of lo lively a 
colour; the third is the [amaica 1adigo 3 
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IND 
the fourth is that of the Leeward iſlands; 
all which are better or worle, according 
as they are more or leſs neat and pure. 
The uſe of the indigo is for the dyer 
and landreſſes, ſerving the laſt to put 
2mong their linnen. The painters uſe 
it to grind with white for painting in 
blue; for if it is uſed alone and neat, it 
turns black; ground with yellow, it 
makes a green: ſome confectioners and 
apothecaries prepoſterouſly uſe this to 
colour lugars, with which to make con- 
ſerves and ſyrup of violets, by adding 
lome orrice. 

From and after the 25t'1 of March 1749. 
all perſons who ſhall import into Great 
Britain, ſrom any of the britiſh colonies 
in America, in veſſels trading and man- 
ned as by law directed, any good and 
merchantable indigo, free from any falſe 
mixtures and fit ſor dyers uſe, being the 
product of the colony from whence the 
lame was imported, ſhall be intitled to 
{1x-pence tor every pound thereof, to be 
paid out of the cuſtoms upon demand 
by the colle dor of the port where the 
lame is imported, If any perſon make 
entry of foreign-made indigo under the 
name of britiſh plantation made, or fha!l 
mix any foreign indigo or any falſe mix- 
ture with that made 1n the britiſh plan- 
tations, in order to claim the premium, 
he ſhall forteit the ſaid indigo; and in 
cale of ſuch mixture, the quantity ſo 
mixed, both foreign and britiſh planta- 
tion made, and double the valve there- 
of, ſhall be torteited by the perſon mak» 
ing wch mixture, 

Indigo of 'Furkey, of the Weſt Indies, 
or rich indigo, as alſo duſt indigo, and 
that of the britiſh plantations, pay no 
duty on importation, and conſequently 
have no draw-back on exportation. 


are the hve modes ot the fourth figure, 
expretled by the burbarous words þara- 
lip, cetantes, dubitis, fapejmo, friſeſom. 
See MoDE and FIGURE. : 
It is the converſion of the concluſion 
which renders the modes indirect; for 
inſtance, a lyllogiſin in dari, and ano- 
ther in dabttis, would be perfectly alike 
were it not for that converſion; the pro- 
polirtons having the lame quantity and 
the lame quality, and the middle term 
being the :wibjet in the major and the 
attribute in the minor, in both; it remains 
then that to make a diſtinction, that 
which is the ſubject of the concluſion in 
d, be tue attubute in the concluſion 
01 
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&f dcabitis ; and that which is the attri- 

bute in the firſt, the ſubject in the laſt. 

Da- Every thing that promotes talva- 
vation is advantageous : 

R1- There are afflictions which pro- 
mote ſalvation : 

I. Theretore, there are afflictions 
which are advantageous. 

ba- Lvery thing that promotes ſal- 
vation is advantageous: 

Bl- There are afflictions which pro- 
mote ſalvation : 

TIS. Therefore, ſome things promoting 
{alvation are afflictions. 


INDIVIDUAL, imdividuum, in logic, a 


particular being of any ſpecies, or that 
which cannot be divided into two or more 
beings equal or alice. 

The ulual diviſion in logic is made into 
genera or genus's, thote genera into ſpe- 
cies, and thole ſpecies- into individuals, 
See the articles GENUS and SPECIES. 
The ſchoolnien make a four-told diitinc- 
tion of individuals, viz. 

Individuum vagum, that which, tho! it 
ſignikes but one thing, yet may be any 
of that kind: as when we ſay a man, a 
certain perſon, or one ſaid fo and ſo; 
tho* but one perſon is meant, yet that 
one perſon, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, may be any body. 
Individuum determinatum, is when the 
thing is named and determined, as Plato, 
Socrates, mount Atlas : this 1s allo called 
individuum ſignatum. 

Individuum demonſtrativum, is when 
ſome demonſtrative pronoun is uſed in 
the expreſſion, as this man, that woman. 
Individuum ex hypotheſi, or by ſuppoſi- 
tion, is when an univerſal name or term 
is reſtrained by the ſuppoſition to a par- 
ticular thing; as when we ſay the {on of 
Mary, inſtead of Chriſt; the writer ot the 
trojan war, inſtead of Homer. 


INDIVISIBLE, among metaphyficians. A 


thing is ſaid to be 1ndivitible abſolute, 
abſolutely indiviſible, that is a fimple 
being, and conſiſts of no parts into which 
it may be divided. Thus God is indi- 
viſible in all reſpects, as is alſo the hu- 
man mind, not having extenſion or other 
properties of body, 


IS DLVISIBLLE ſecundum quid eſt, indiviſible 


with reſpect to what it now is, a ſubſtance 
which, though it conſiſts of parts into 
which it may be divided, yet never can 
be ſo divided as to remain the ſame: 
thus a meaſure or number is ſaid to be 
N f 3 

indiviſible, for if from a foct- line, for 
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example, any thing is deduQed, it ig n 
more a toot- line; and if from the num 
ber three any thing is ſubtracted, it is ng 
longer the {ſame number. See the neut 
article, 4 


INDIVISIBLES, in geometry, the elements 


or principles into which any body or 
figure may be ultimately refolved ; Which 
elements are ſuppoled infinitely ſmall; 
thus a line may be ſaid to conſiſt of 
points, a ſurface of parallel lines, and à 
jolid of parallel and fimilar ſurfaces; 
and then, becaule each of theſe elements 
is ſuppoied indiviſible, if in any figure a 
line be drawn through the elements per- 
pendicularly, the number of points in 
that line will be the ſame as the number ot 
the elements; whence we may tee that x 
parallelogram, prit, or cylinder, is t- 
lolvable into elements or indivitibles, all 
equal to each other, parallel and like to 
the baſe ; a triangle into lines parallel 
to the bale, but decreaſing in aritlumetical 
proportion, and to are the circles which 
conititute the parabolic conoid, and tho: 
which coaltitute, the plane of a circle, or 
ſurtace of an iloſceles- cone. See the at- 
ticle INFINITESIMALS. 

A cylinder may be reſolved into cylin- 
drical curve ſurtaces, having all the fame 
height, and continually decreaſing in- 
wards, as the circles of the bate do ou 
which they inſiſt. 

The method of indiviſibles is only the 
antient method of exhauſtious, a little 
d1iguiled and contracted. It is found of 
great uſe in ſhortening mathematical de- 
monſtrations, of which take the follow- 
ing initance in the famous propoſition of 
Archimedes, wiz. that a iphere is two 
thirds of a cylinder circumſctibing it. 
Suppole a cylinder, an hemiſphere, and 
an inverted cone, (plate CXLV. fig. 4.) 
to have the ſame bale and altitude, and 
to be cut by infinite planes all parallel 


to the baie, of which 4g is one. It is 


plain the ſquare of 4þ will be every where 
equal to the {quare of & (the radius of 
the ſphere) the ſquare cg eb 1quare ; 
and conſequently, fince circies are to one 
another as the ſquares of the 1adiz, all 
the circles of the hemiſphere will be equal 
to all thoſe of the cylinder, dedutting 
thence all thuſe of the cone: wheretoie 
the cylinder, deducting the cone, is equal 
to the hemiſphere : but it is known, that 
the cone 1s one third of the cylinder, and 
conſequently the ſphere mult be two 
thirds of it. Q. E. D. 
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INDORSEMENT, in law, any thing 

written on the back of a deed, as a je- 
ceipt tor money received, 
There is likewiſe an indorſement, by 
way of aſſignment, on bills of exchange 
and notes of hand; which is done, by 
writing a perion's name on the back 
thereof. See the article BILL. 

INDRAPORE, a dutch ſettlement on the 
welt coaſt of Sumatra, in the Eait Indies. 

INDUCEMENT, in law, ſignifies what 
may be alledged as a motive; and, in 
our law, it is uſed ſpecially in ſeveral 
caſes 3 as, there is an inducement to ac- 
tions, to a traverſe in pleading, and to 
an offence committed, Sc. It has been 
held that a general indebitus is. inſutt- 
cient, where it is the ground of an ac- 
tion ; but where it is only the induce- 
ment to it, as in conlideration of for- 
bearing a debt till a certain day, this 
being a collateral promile, is good with- 
out thewing how the debt became due. 
A perſon ought to induce his traverſe, 
when he denies the title of another; for 
this realon, becauſe he ſhould not deny 
it, till he ſhews ſome colourable title in 
himſelf ; and becauſe, if the title tra- 
verſed ſhould be found naught, and no 
colour appear for him who traverſed, in 
that cale no judgment can be given, 

INDUCTION, in law, is putting a clerk 
or clergyman in polleſſion of a benefice 


or living to which he 1s collated, or pre- 


ſented. See PRESENTATiON, 

After the biſhop has granted inſtitution, 
which is a kind of approbation of the 
choice made of the perion, he iſſues out 
his mandate to the archdeacon to induct 
him; who either does it perionally, or 
commiſſions ſome other perlon to do it for 
him. This is analogous to livery and 
ſeiſin in temporal eſtates, and puts the 
clergyman inducted into poſſoſſion of the 
church, glebe-land, tythes, Sc. 
Induction is pertormed in the following 
manner : the clergyman commithoned 
takes the miniſter to be inducted by tne 
hand, lays it upon the key of the church, 
the ring of the door, the latch of the 
church-gate, or on the church-wall, and 
pronounces theſe words, “ By virtue of 
© this commiſſion, I indu& you into the 
real and actual poſſeſlion ot the rec- 
tory of, &c. with all its appurte- 
nances.” Then he opens the church 
door, and puts the parſon in poſſeſſion, 
who commonly tolls a bell, to give no- 
tice to the people that he has taken pet- 
ſellion of the caurch. 


ce 
cc 
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Induction may alſo be made by delivery 
of a clod or turf of the glebe. 
INDULGENCES, in the romiſh church, 
are a remiſlion of the puniſhment due to 
tins, granted by the church, and ſup- 
poſed to lave the ſi ner from purgatory. 
Clement VI. in his decretal, which is 
generaily received by the church of 
Rome, declares, that our Saviour has left 
an infinite treaſure of merits, ariſing 
trom his own ſufferings, beſides thoſe 1 
the bletled virgin and the ſaints; and 
that the paſtors and guides of the church, 
and more eſpecially the popes, who are 
the ſovereign diſpoſers of this treaſure, 
have authority to apply it to the living, 
by virtue of the keys, and to the dead, 
by way of ſuffrage, to diſcharge them 
trom their reſpective proportions of 
puniſhment, by taking juſt ſo mach 
merit out of this general treature, as 
they conceive the debt requires, and ot- 
termg it to God. 
The power of granting induigences has 
been greatly abuſed in th: church of 
Rome. It was one of the chief things 
which the council of Conſtance laid to 
the charge of John XXIII. in 1425, 
that he unpowered his legates to abſolve 
penitents trom all forts of crimes, up- 
on the payment of ſums proportionable 
to their guilt, Pope Leo X. in order 
to carry on the magnificent ſtructure of 
St. Peter's at Rome, publiſhed indul- 
gences, and a plenary remiſſion to all 
tuch as ſhouid contribute money towards 
it. Finding the project take, he gave 
his ſiſter, the princels of Cibo, the bene- 
fit of the indulgencies of Saxony, and 
the neighbouring parts, and farmed out 
thoſe ot other countries to the higheſt 
bidders, who, to make the beſt of their 
bargains, procured the ableſt preachers 
to cry up the value of the ware.“ Hap- 
„ py times for ſinners! ſays a modern 
„ writer, their crimes were rated, and 
ce the remiſhon of them ſet up by auc- 
« tion. The apoſtolic chancery taxed 
«« {ins at a pretty reaſonable rate. It coit 
« but ninety livres, and a few ducats, 
e for crimes which people on this file 
© the Alps puniſhed with death.“ 
It was this great abuſe of indulgen-es 
that contributed not a little to the fitit 
retormation of religion in Germany, 
where Martin Luther began ſtrit to de- 
claim againit the preachers of indulgen- 
ces, and afterwards againſt indulgences 
themelves: but ſince that tim the popes 
have. been more iparing in the exercile 
o 
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of this power: however, they ſtill carry 
on a great trade with them to the 1n- 
dies, where they ale purchaled at two 
reals a piece, and ſometimes more. 
The pope likewiſe grants indulgences to 
perſons at the point of death, that is, he 
grants them, by a brief, power to choole 
what confeſſor they pleaſe, who is autho- 
rized thereby to abtolve them from all 
their ſins in general. 


INDULT), in the church of Rome, the 


power of preſenting to benefices granted 
to certain perſons by the pope. Of this 
kind is the indult ot kings and ſovereign 
princes, in the romiſh communion, and 
that of the parliament of Paris granted 
by ſeveral popes. By the concordat tor 
the abolition of the pragmatic ſanction, 
made between Francis. I. and Leo X. 
in 1516, the french king has the power 
of nominating to bichoprics, and other 
conſiſtorial benefices, within his realm. 
At the ſame time, by a particular bull, 
the pope granted him the privilege of 
nominating to the churches of Britany 
and Provence. In 1648, pope Aiex- 
ander VIII. and in 1668, Clement IX. 
granted the king an indult for the biſhop- 
rics of Metz, 'l oul, and Verdun, which 
had been yielded to him by the treaty 
of Munſter; and in 1668, the ſame 
pope Clement IX. granted him an in- 
dult tor the benefices in the counties of 
Rouſillon, Artois, and the Netherlands. 
The cardinals likewiſe have an indult 
granted them by agreement between 
pope Paul IV. and the jacreil coliege in 
1555, which is always confirmed by the 
popes at the time of their election. By 
this treaty the cardinals have the hee dil- 
polal of all the benefices depending on 
them, and are impowered likewiie to be- 
{tow a benefice in commendam. 


INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuſtom paid 


to the king of Spain, for all iu-h com- 
moclities as are imported from the Weit 
Indies in the galleons. See Ga LT Os. 


INDUS, a large river of Aſia, which rites 


in the mountains which ſeparate Tartary 
from India, and dilcharges itlelt into tlie 
Indian ocean. 


INERTIA gf matter, in philoſophy, is de- 


fined by Sir Ilaac Newton to be u patiive 
principle by which budies perſiſt it their 
motion or relt, receive mution in p0- 
portion to the force impreſſing it, and 
ꝛeſiſt as much as they are relied, It is 
allo defined by the fame author to be a 
power implanted in all matter, whereby 
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it reſiſts any change endeavoured to b- 

made in its ttate. 

This power then coincides with the yi; 

reſiſtendi, or power of reſiſting, wherghy 

every body endeavours, as much as {+ 

can, to perſevere in its own ftate, whe. 

ther of reit or uniform rectilinear mo. 

tion; which power is {till proportionahle 

to the quantity of matter in any body: 

for ſince natural bodies conſiſt of a ma 

of matter, that, of itielf, is not able to 

induce any change in its ſtate, it bodies 
were once at relt, it is neceſſary that 
they ſhould always remain in that Rate 
of reſt, unleſs there is applied a new 
force to pr.duce motion in them: but if 
they were in motion, the ſame energy o; 

force would always preſerve the mc- 
tion; and therefore bodies would al- 
ways retain their motion, and would al. 
ways proceed forward in the ſame rioh! 
line with the ſame tenour, fince they 
cannot of themſelves acquire either reit 
or a retardation, or a change of their 
direction to turn on one fide or the 
other. 

There are ſome phiioſophers who readily 
enough acknowledge, that no body can 
move oft itlelf, that is, pals from relt to 
motion ot itſelf; but then they are net 
as willing to grant, that bodies once mex. 
ed cannot of themlelves arrive at ref}, 
by reaton they ſee the motions of pro- 
jectiles langwiſh by degrees, and at laſt 
the moving bodies themſelves come to 
reſt. See PROJECTILES. 

But as no mode or accident can of its 
own accord, or by itfelf, be deftroved, 
and as ail effects produced by tranſient 
caules do remain always, unleſs there be 
ſome new and extraneous cauſe that de- 
ſtrovs them; io likewi!le motion once 
commenced, will be continued always, 
umels it be hindred by ſome external 
cane: nor is it more in the power of a 
boily once moved, to lay aſide ies mo— 
tion or energy to move, and return et 
it:e!t to rell, than it can put off the figure 
that it has hee once formed into, and ac- 
quire a new one, without {ont extrinhc 
cauie. Therefore, as there is in all 
bodies a certain force, or rather inacli- 


vity, whereby they oppole every change: 


from which cauſe it proceeds, that they 
are very dimcultly put out of their ſtate, 
whatever it is: but that ina&tivity is the 
lame in moving bodies as in thole at reſt, 
nor do bodies leis refit the action, 
whereby they are brought from moon 
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to reſt, than that whereby they paſs from 
reſt to motion; that is, there is not re- 
quired a leſs force to put a ſtop to the 
motion of any bedy, than was before 
neceſſary to impreſs that motion on the 
fame body, Whence ſince the vis in- 
ertiæ, or mactivity of matter, always 
equally reſiſts equal changes, it will not 
be leſs powertul to continue a body in 
motion, which has begun to move, than 
to prelerve a quieſcent body in the ſame 
ſtate of relt. 

There are ſome philoſophers who ſup- 
pole body of its own nature to be as in- 
different to motion as to reſt ; but by 
this indifference they do not, we ſuppoſe, 
mean ſuch a diſpoſition in bodies, where- 
by they do not in the leaſt reſiſt reſt or 
motion : for on this ſuppoſition it would 
follow, that any body, however great, 
and moved with the ſwifteſt velocity, 
might be ſtopped by any the ſmalleſt 
force; or if the great body was at reſt, 
it might be moved by any body, how- 
ever fmall, without the leaſt loſs of ve- 
locity in the impelling body: that is, 
any ſmall body impinging on a greater 
one, would carry that greater body along 
with it, without the leaſt lofs of its mo- 
tion; and each body after the impulſe, 
would be jointly carried along with that 
celerity that the ſmall body had at firſt, 
which we all know is abſurd. This in- 
ditterence, therefore, is not placed in a 
non · reſiſtance to motion from a ſtate of 
reſt, or to reſt from a ſtate of motion; 
but in this only, that a body of its own 
nature is not more propenle to motion 
than to reſt, nor more reſiſts to pals from 
a ſtate of reft to motion, than to return 
again from that motion to the ſame ſtate of 
reſt : beſides, any quieſcent body may be 
moved by any force; and an equal force, 
acting in a contrary direction, will be 
able to deſtroy that motion; and in this, 
this indifference conſiſts, 

Since, according to this law, a body 
once in motion always continues in that 
motion, the philoſophers aſk, Why all 
projeRiles loſe by degrees their motion? 
Why do'they not proceed in infinitum ? 
If motion did not of its own nature de- 
cay, a ſtone thrown at the beginning of 
the world, would by this time have gone 
through an immenit and almoſt infinite 
ſpace. And fo indeed it would, it its 
motion had been in vacuo, or in free 
lpaces, aud without any gravity. But 
face all projectiles are carried either thro 
the air, or on the rough ſurtaces of other 
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INFALLIBLE, ſomeching that cannot err, 


IN FAM, in law, is a term which ex- 


INFANT, infaris, in medicine, deaotes a 


INF 


bodies, they muſt be neceſſarily retard- 
ed : for ſince all bodies in motion muſt 
drive and thruſt out of its place the re- 
ſiſting air, or overcome the roughneſs of 
the ſuperficies upon which they are 
moved, they will loſe all that force and 
motion that is conſtantly employed in 
overcoming theſe obſtacles, and conie- 
quently the motion of projectiles will be 
continually diminiſhed : but if there was 
no reſiſtance in the medium, no rough- 
nels in the ſuperficies on which they were 
moved, no gravity that continually forces 
the bodies towards the earth, motion 
would always continue the ſame, with- 
out any retardation at all. . So in the 
heavens, where the medium 1s exceed- 
ingly rare, the planets do continue their 
motions for a very long time; and upon 
ice, or any other very ſmooth ſurtace 
without any roughneſs, heavy bodies in 
motion are not ſoon brought to reſt. 


or be deceiveds See ERROR. 
One of the great controverſies between 
the proteſtants and papiſts, is the infalli- 
bility which the latter attribute to the 
pope ; though, in fact, they themlelves 
are not agreed on that head, ſome plac- 
ing this pretended infallibility in the pope 
and a general council. See che articles 
COUNCIL and POFE. 


tends to forgery, perjury, grols cheats, 
Sc. by which a perſon is rendered in- 
capable of being a witneſs or juror, even 
tho' he is pardoned for his crimes. See 
the articles FoRGERY, PERJURY, Oc. 


young child. See the articles CHILD and 
DELIVERY. 
It being a matter of great importance 
how tender infants are treated, we ſhall 
lay down ſome rules for the direction of 
the diet, regimen, and other non-natu- 
rals, as well with regard to the infant as 
the nurſe. 
As ſoon, therefore, as the child is brought 
into the world, it ought, immediately 
after the ligature and cutting off the um- 
bilical veſlels, to be waſhed in a war 
bath, prepared of water alone, or a mix- 
ture of wine and water, The midwite 
too ſhould be allowed a convenient place 
and time to examine the child, and let 
to rights apy parts that way be ill 
formed by the birth. She ſhould like - 
wile ſtroke the belly with the hollow of 
her hand, in order to excite a diſcharge 
of the feces, If the new-borna infant 18 


torng 


is 0 
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found to be weakly, it ſhould be refreſh- 
ed by waſhing it with warm wine, rub- 
bing it gently, anointing the breaſt, 
back, and crown of the head with ſome 
analeptic ſpirits ; or by breathing ſtrong- 
ly into its mouth, after chewing cloves 
and other aromatics ; or giving it a ſmall 
quantity of rheniſh wine, or cinnamon- 
water. Great caution 1s alſo neceſſary 
in ſwadling the infant, leſt out of negli- 
_ or ignorance, it receive any injury 

y this means : for beſides that infants 

frequently become hump- backed from 
too great a ſtricture of the breaſt by ban- 
dage, by thus obſtructing the circula- 
tion, they fall into a conſumption, and 
are ſubject to ruptures and many other 
diſorders. 
The next care is, that infants, who 
for want of a diſcharge by ſtool in the 
mother's womb, always come into the 
world with their intettines replete with 
excrements, be ſeaſonably purged. But 
in caſe the weak nature of the infant 
ſhould not be ſufficient of itſelf, provi- 
dence has kindly furniſhed the mother 
at firſt with thin ſerous milk, whoſe de- 
terging and diluting quality opens the 
body much better and with greater ſafety 
than the moſt ſelect evacuants, and no 
danger is to be dreaded from it, unlels 
that milky liquor flows from an impure 
ſpring ; or the mother, from the difh- 
culty of the birth, be agitated by con- 
vulſive motions ; or unleſs any other 
circumſtances concur which forbid the 
uſe of a medicine elaborated by nature 
in the breaſts of women: in which caſe, 
if the infant has not a ſtool within 
twenty four hours, it may be proper to 
give it a very ſmall quantity of ſolutive 
ſyrup of roſes, or a clyſter of whey and 
honey. 

As to a proper diet, milk deſervedly 
conſtitutes the principal, and the univer- 
ſal aliment; becaule it ſupplies both 
meat and drink at the ſame time, is 
grateful to the ſtomach, and for this 
purpoſe it was wiſely ordered by the 
Creator, that women, immediately after 
their delivery, ſhould accumulate a ſuffi- 


_ cient quantity of it in their breaſts. As 


infants are nouriſhed by the breaſts ei- 
ther of the mother or a hired nurſe, it 
is certainly the duty of parents, and 
thoſe entruſted with the health of chil- 
dren, to take care that they generate 
pure and temperate milk. This 1s beſt 
obtained by their obſerving an exact me- 
thod of diet, and avoiding all thoſe 
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things which communicate any take to 
the milk, even imperceptible to the en. 
ſes, and eſpecially ſuch as are capable 
of producing diſtempers. Particular 
let the nurle, if there be a neceſlity tor 
one, be healthy, in the flower of her age, 
from twenty to thirty, rather leaa than 
fat, of good morals, compoſed in mind, 
neither melancholy, paſſionate, nor x 
drunkard ; nor let her milk be too ſtale; 
but her diet be regular, and great care 
mult be taken that ſhe does not all at 
once pals from a hard and ſparing diet, 
to one that is delicate and plentiful. But 
nothing leſs than an abſolute neceſſity 
ſhould prevail on a mother to ſuffer her 
tender progeny to be delivered up to a 
mercenary nurſe ; ſince this is a bar. 
barity exceeding every thing to be 
met with in the brute creation : for 
not only all the diſorders incident to 
the body, but even thoſe of the mind it- 
ſelf, are communicated to the ſucking 
child. 
It often happens that the milk is corrupted 
by various ſudden cauſes, by which either 
the mother or the nurſe may be affected: 
and here precautions are neceſlary to pre- 
vent impending danger: the milk is ex- 
tremely vitiated by the terror of thc 
woman who gives fuck 3 and conle- 
quently the beſt preſervative againſt the 
injur — from it, is not to give the 
breaſt immediately after a fright. Th: 
ſame holds true with reſpect to anger; 
and ſince the injury done to the milk by 
violent paſſions, upon its long continu- 
ance in the breaſts, endangers both the 
child and the nurſe, to prevent this, the 
milk ſhould be ſeaſonably extracted. 
It ſometimes happens that either the 1n- 
fant is incapable of ſucking the milk on! 
of the breaſts, or the nurſe, from iInel+, 
or ſome other cauſe, is incapable of al. 
fording it: In this caſe, other proper al 
ments are to be provided, among whick 
are ſweet whey, barley-broth, wate! 
gruel, emulſions of almonds, barle) 
boiled to the conſiſtence of a pulp, 
with the addition of the yolk of an egg 
ſeveral kinds of pap, made of flour, ©: 
crums of bread boiled in water, givel. 
with or without milk: but chewing vic. 
tuals and giving it to a child, ought by 
no means to be allowed; becyule . 
ſuch maſtication, not only the moſt [ub 
tle part of the pap is ſucked out, but any 
infection of the ſaliva and corrupted 
tceth are eaſily communicated to intants. 
When children arrive at tuch an habt 
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35 to be capable of digeſting other ali- 
ments, care ſhould be taken not to give 
them food of a hard conſiſtence; they 
ought not to eat ſalt meat in great quan- 
tities, unripe fruit, bread not duly fer- 
mented, or too new; nor ought they to 
eat much of any kind of ſweet meats. 
As to the prevention of the diſeaſes in 
infants, nothing is more uſeful both tor 
the nurſe and the child, than infuſions of 
ſuch herbs as ſweeten the blood, made in 
water: and here an infuſion of betony, 
root of liquorice, ſennel-ſeed, and the 
like, are highly proper. Nor do they 
at amiſs who ſometimes, after a meal, 
eat a quantity of fennel or anniſe-ſced, 
which increaſes the milk, and prevents 

ipes in he infant. 

ince milk ſtagnating in the ſtomach and 
duodenum ſoon grows acid and coagu- 
lated, and thus excites a thouſand dan- 
gerous ſymptoms, the greateſt care ought 
to be taken to prevent what is attended 
with ſuch dangerous conſequences; for 
which purpoſe thoſe powders are extreme- 
ly efficacious which contain crabs-eyes, 
egg-ſhells, the root of florentine orris, 
ſaffron, the ſeeds or oil of anniſe, Cc. 
of which a doſe may be given twice or 
three times a week. And ſince the health 
of infants greatly depends upon a due 
and ſufficient — of the excrements 
by ſtool, and the preſervation of the tone 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, gentle lax- 
atives, if neceſſary, ſhould be ſometimes 
interpoſed; but ſtrong and acrid purges, 
as reſin of jalap, ſcammony, black hel- 
lebore, and the like, are unproper and 
pernicious. They ought not to take 
aloes on account of the heat it occaſions, 
nor the leaves of ſenna becauſe of the 
coſtiveneſs it produces: nor are theſe pre- 
judicial only when given to children, but 
alſo when given to the nurſes; for being 
mixed with the milk, they often throw 
the tender infants into convulſions. Sy- 
denham rightly obſerves, that children, 
in the firſt month, are often ſeized with 
the epilepſy {vom too frequent ſtools ; and 
Galen juſtly aſſerted, that the bodies of 
children ought not to be exſiccated with 
purgatives, which would prevent their 
growing, And, really, it is inexpreſſi- 
ble how much the tender and weak ito- 
machs of new born infants are prejudiced 
by purgatives. 
iſeajſes of INFANTS may be reduced to the 
following heads. 1. Retention of the 
meconium, or firſt ſtocls, already taken 
nouce of, 2. Aphthe, or thiuth, which 
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affect the whole mouth, and even in- 
teſtines: for this Heiſtcr adviſes 2 gra n 
or two of mercurius dulcis, given in two 
drams of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes: he would 
have the nurie, likewiſe, take rhubarb, 
and the abſorbent powders; and ex- 
ternally, Shaw would have the ulcers 
touched frequently with a mixture of 
honey of roles, and oil of vitriol. 3. Chaff- 
ing, or galling, of the fleſh, already treat- 
ed of under the article EXCORIATION. 
4. Coltivene's, for which Heiſter recom- 
mends two or three grains of rhubarb 
in ſolutive ſyrup of roles, or a ſolution of 
manna, till the child's belly js opened; and 


aſterwards the teſtaceous powders. 5. 


Coughs of infants ſeldom prove obſtinate, 
uſually giving way to pectoral {yrups, or 
a little ſpermaceti; relaxing the bovrels 
at the ſame time with rhubarb, given in 
ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. In very bad caſes, 
a few drops of ſpirit of 22 
given pretty oſten, has a very good effect; 
and if the child be almoſt choaked, a 
quarter of a grain of tartar emetic, taken 
as a vomit, will ſnatch it from the jaws 
of death. Oil of ſweet almonds is like- 
wiſe very good; as are flowers of ſul- 
phur, in phlegmatic habits. 6. Cxuſta 
Lactea, or ſcabby eruptions, otherwite 
called achores, already treated of under 
the articles ACHOR and CRUSTA. 7. 
Atrophy, or conſumption, for the cure 
of which, the crudities of the bowels 
ſhould be evacuated by gentle laxatives, 
now and then repeated, to which a few 
grains of mercurius dulcis muſt always 
be added; or even the purgative falts may 
be preſcribed. Externally, baths of foft- 
water, with aromatic herbs, with friction 
of the joints while in the bath, and fre- 
quent motion, are recommended. 8. 
Convulſion, if do wing to acrimonious 
humours in the bowels, is cured by gentle 
doſes of ſyrup of rhubarb, with the ab- 
ſorbent powders ; but when epileptic, 
cinnabar is to be given freely in powders; 
and when owing to worms, mercurius 
dulcis is the beſt of all medicines. 9. 
Diarrhcea of infants is already treated of 
under its proper article. 10. Stoppage 
of the noſe ſometimes happens, inſomuch 
that they can ſcarce breathe, ſuck, or ſwal- 
low; for the cure of which, after a ſuit- 
able purge, diſſolve two or three grains 
of white vitriol in half an ounce of mar- 
joram- water; then filtre it, and apply it 
now and then to the noſtrils with a u- 
nen- rag. Or j ou may apply oil of ſweet. 
almonds, impregnated with oil of mare 
10 0: joram, 
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joram, to the bottom and ſides of the 
noltrils, which will refolve the filth. 11. 
Running of the eyes and ears is a very 
common complaint, which 1s cured by 
{mall doſes of the decoction of pimpernel- 
root, ſaſſafras, and gentle laxatives, in 
which a grain or two of calomel is mixed. 
12. Vomiting is rather accounted falu- 
tary than otherwiſe ; but when too vio- 
lent, it may be remedied by gentle cly- 
ſters. 13. Suppreſſion of urine is cured 
by giving half a ſcruple of ſome neutral 
ſalt, as vitriolated tartar, arcanum dupli- 
catum, and the like ; but if theſe fail, a 
catheter mult be introduced into the blad- 
der, which is much eaſier in girls than 
boys. 14. Fevers of children, fee FE- 
VER. 15. Difficulty of teething, ſee 
DExXTITION. 16. Imperforations of 
the neceſſary parts, ſo that there is no 
paſſage for the ſtools or urine ; in which 
the aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon muſt be 
jpeedily called in, or the intant is loſt, 
17. Jaundice, or a yellowneſs of the 
ſkin, fee JAUNDICE. 18. Worms in 
children, ſee WoRms. 19. Rickets 
ſeldom attack children before they are 
nine months old, ſee RickETS. 20. 
Gripes, and other diſorders of the bowels, 
are generally dwing to corrupted milk; 
the cure of which conſiſts in the uſe of 
antacids, mild cathartics, and clyſters of 
the ſame intention, with gentle carmi- 
natives. Sometimes, indecd, the gripes 
are ſo violent as not to be cured without 
two drops of the theba'c tincture in a lit- 
tle ſyrup of roſes. Ablorbents are al!o 
deemed excellent in theſe diſorders, as 
they cure the gripes, reſtleſſneſs, and 
watching in infants, as certainly as opi— 
um eales pain in adults. 


Hare-Lip in INFaxTs. See L1P, 
INFANT, in law, figuifies a perſon under 


the age of one and twenty. 
An infant may bind him{&lf apprentice, 
and if he ſerve ſeven years, may have the 
benefit of his trade; but if he be guilty 
of miſbehaviour, the maiter may give 
him gentle correction, or complain to a 
juſtice of peace and have him puniſhed. 
He may allo bind himſelf for the pay- 
ment of neceſſaries, ſuch as meat, drink, 
waſhing, apparel and learning, though 
not by bond with a penalty: infants are 
not obliged to pay tor cloaths, unlels it 
be proved that they were for their own 
wearing, and conyenient and neceflary 
for them to wear according to their de- 
ree and eſtate 3 and though an infant 
may buy neceflaries, he cannot borrow 
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money to do it; for the law will not trug 
him with money, except at the peril of 
the lender, who mutt either ſee it thus 
laid out, or take care to lay it out himſelt 
in ſuch neceſſaries. 9 It an infant is the 
"defendant in an action, the plaintiff has 
ſx years to commence his action in after 
the infant comes of age; and an infant 
who 1s a plaintiff has alto fix years, after 
he:comes of age, to ſue, by the ſtatute 
of limitations. If an infant grants leaſe, 
for a term of years, he may, at his full 
age, either confirm the leaſe, or bring 
treſpaſs againſt the leſſee for the occupa- 
tion, Allo a leaſe granted to an infant 
may be avoided by waving the land he. 
fore the rent day expreſſed therein. An 
infant may purchaſe lands, where ſuch 
purchaſe is intended for his beneft, 
though at his full age he may either avoid 
or confirm ſuch purchaſe ; and, in cafe 
an infant ſel] — by deeds indented and 
inrolled, he may avoid the ſame. How. 
ever, infants are bound by all acts of ne. 
ceſſity, as in preſentations to benefices, 
admittances and grants of copyhold 
eſtates, aſſenting to legacies, and condi- 
tions annexed to lands, whether an eſtate 
comes by grant or by deſcent. 

INFANTE and INFANTA, all the ſons and 
daughters of the kings of Spain and 
Portugal, except the eldeſt ; the princes 
being called intantes, and the princellss 
infantas. 

INFANTRY, in military affaits, denotes 
the whole body of foot-foldiers. Set 
the articles FooT and SOLDIERS. 


INFECTION, among phy licians, the ſame 


with contagion, See CONTAG10N, 

INFERNAL-sToxE, laps infernalts, : 
the article Lae1s. 

INFINITE, that which has neither begin- 
ning nor end: in which ſenſe God alen 
is infinite. See the article Gop. 
Infinite is alſo uſed to fignity that whit 
has had a beginning, but will have 50 
end, as angels and human fouls. Ti 
makes what the ſchoolmen call zf:tun 
e parte fpoft ; as, on the contrary, by . 
fimitum a parte ante, they mean that which 
has an end but had no beginning. 

INFINITE, or INFINITELY GREAT LINE, 
in geometry, denotes only an indefinite 
or indeterminate line, to which no certal 
bounds, or limits, are preſcribed. 

I FINVITE QUANTITIES, The very ide 

of magnitudes infinitely great, or tuch u 
exceed any aſſignable quantities, does in. 
clude a negation of limits: yet it w. 
nearly examine this notion, we fhall fins 
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that ſuch magnitudes are not equal among 
themſelves, but that there are really be- 
ſides infinite length and infinite area, 
three ſeveral ſorts of infinite ſolidity; all 
of which are quantitates ſui generis, and 
that thoſe of each ſpecies are in given pro- 
portions. ; 
Infinite length, or a line infinitely 
long, is to be conſidered either as begin- 
ning at a point, and ſo infinitely extended 
one way, or elſe both ways from the fame 
int; in which caſe the one, which is a 
— infinity, is the one half of the 
whole, which is the ſum of the beginning 
and ceaſing infinity; or, as may be ſaid, 
of infinity @ parte ante and à parte pol, 
which is analogous to eternity in time and 
duration, in which there 1s always as 
much to follow as is paſt, from any 
point or moment of time : nor doth the 
addition or ſubduction of finite length, or 
ſpace of time, alter the caſe either in in- 
finity or eternity, fince both the one or the 
other cannot be any part of the whole. 
As to infinite ſurface, or area, any right 
line, infinitely extended both ways on an 
infinite plane, does divide that infinite 
plane into equal parts, the one to the 
right, and the other to the left of the 
ſaid line; but it from any point, in ſuch 
a plane, two right lines be infinitely ex- 
tended, ſo as to make an angle, the infi- 
nite area, intercepted between thoſe infi- 
nite right lines, 1s to the whole infinite 
plane as the arch of a circle, on the point 
of concourſe of thoſe lines as a center, 
intercepted between the ſaid lines, is to 
the circumference of the circle; or, as 
the degrees of the angle to the 360 degrees 
of a circle: for example, right lines 
meeting at a right argle do include, on 
an infinite plane, a quarter part of the 
whole infinite area of ſuch a plane. 
But if two parallel infinite lines be ſup- 
poled drawn on ſuch an infinite plane, 
the area intercepted between them will be 
likewiſe infinite; but at the ſame time 
will be infinitely leſs than that ſpace, 
which is intercepted between two infinite 
lines that are inclined, though with never 
ſo ſmall an angle; for that, in the one 
caſe, the given nite diſtance of the pa- 
rallel lines diminiſhes the infinity in one 
degree of dimenſion ; whereas, in a ſec- 
tor there is infinity in both dimenſions : 
and conſequently the quantities are the 
one infinitely greater than the other, and 
there is no proportion between them. 
From the ſame conſideration ariſe the 
three ſeyeral Pecics o! infinite ſpace or 
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ſolidity ; for a parallelopiped, or a cy 

linder, infinitely long, is greater than 
any finite magnitude, how great loever z 
and all ſuch ſolids, ſuppoſed to be formed 
on given baſes, are as thoſe baſes in pro- 
portion to one another. But if two of 
theſe three dimenſions are wanting, as in 
the ſpace intercepted between two parallel 
planes infinitely extended, and at a finite 
diſtance, or with infinite length and 
breadth, with a finite thickneſs, all 
ſuch ſolids ſhall be as the given finite 
diſtances one to another; but theſe quan- 
tities, though infinitely greater than the 
other, are yet infinitely leis than any of 
thoſe wherein all the three dimenſions are 
iufinite. Such are the ſpaces intercepted 
between two inclined planes infinitely ex- 
tended ; the ſpace intercepted by the 
ſurface of a cone, or the ſides of a pyra- 
mid, likewiſe infinitely continued, &c. 
of all which notwithſtanding, the pro- 
portions one to another, and to the v0 
Tay, or vaſt abyſs of in ſinite ſpace (where- 


in is the locus of all things that are or can 
be; or to the ſolid of infinite length, 


breadth and thickneſs taken all manner 
of ways) are ealily aſſignable; for the 
ſpace between two planes is to the whole 
as the angle of thoſe planes to the 360 
degrees of the circle. As for cones and 
pyramids, they are as the ſpherical ſurface 
intercepted by them is to the ſurface of 
the ſphere, and therefore cones are as the 
verſed fines of half their angles to the di- 
ameter of the circle : theſe three ſorts of 
infinite quantity are analogous to a line, 
ſurface, and ſolid ; and, after the ſame 
manner, cannot be compared, or have 
no proportion the one to the other. 
among mathe- 
maticians, are defined to be infinitely 
ſmall quantities. 
In the method of infiniteſimals, the ele- 
ment, by which any quantity increaſes or 
decreaſes, is ſuppoſed to be infinitely 
tmall, and is generally expreſſed by two 
or more terms, ſome of which are infi- 
nitely leſs than the reſt, which being ne- 
glected as of no importance, the remaining 
terms form what is called the difference 
of the propoſed quantity. The terms 
that are neglected in this manner, as in- 
finitely leſs than the other terms of the 
element, are the very fame which ariſe 
in conſequence of the acceleration, or re- 
tardation, of the generating motion, 
during the infinitely ſmall time in which 
the element is gencrated ; lo that the re- 
maining terms expreſs the elements that 
would 
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would have been produced in that time, 
if the generating motion had continued 
uniform : therefore thoſe differences 
are accurately in the ſame ratio to each 
other as the generating motions or fluxi- 
ons. And hence, though in this me- 
thod infiniteſimal parts of the elements are 
negleRed, the concluſions are accurately 
true without even an infinitely fimall error, 
and agree preciſely with thoſe that are de- 
duced by the method by fluxions. 

For example, (pl. CXLVI. fig. 1. n“ r.) 
when DG, the increment of the baſe 
AD, of the triangle ADE, is ſuppoſed 
to become infinitely little, the trapezium 
DGHE (the ſimultaneous increment of 
the triangle) conſiſts of two parts, the pa- 
rallelogram E G, and the triangle EI HI; 
the latter of which is infinitely leſs than 
the former, their ratio being that of one 
half D G to AD: therefore, according to 
this method in fluxions, the part EIH 
is neglected, and the remaining part, viz. 
the parallelogram EG 1s the difference 
of the triangle ADE. Now it was 
ſhown, (fee the article FLux1oNs,) 
that EG is preciſely that part of the in- 
crement of the triangle ADE which is 
generated by the motion with which this 
triangle flows, and that E IH is the part 
of the ſame increment which is generated 
in conſequence of the acceleration of this 
motion, while the bale, by flowing uni- 
formly, acquires the augment DG, 
whether DG be ſuppoſed finite or inf - 
nitely little. 

Example 2. The increment DELM 
HG (ibid. n* 2.) of the rectangle AE, 
conliſts of the parallelograms EG, EM, 
and Ib; the laſt of which, 15, becomes 
infinitely leſs than EG or EM, when 
DG and LM, the increments of the 
ſides, are ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall ; be- 
cauſe Ib is ſuppoſed to EG as LM to 
AL, and to EM as DG to AD; 
therefore, Ib being neglected, the ſum 
of the parallelograms EG and EM is 
the difference of the rectangle AE: and 
the ſum of EG and EM is the ſpace 
that would have been generated by the 
motion with which the rectangle AE 
flows continued uniformly, but that I5 
is the part of the increment of the rect- 
angle which is generated in conſequence 
of the acceleration of this motion, in the 
time that AD and AL, by flowing uni- 
formly, acquire the augments DG and 
LM. The ſame may be obſerved in 
propuſitions wherein the fluxions of quan- 
duties are determined; and thus the man- 
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ner of inveſtigating the differences, gy 
fluxions of quantities, in the method of 
infiniteſimals, may be deduced from the 
principles of the method of fluxions, 
For inſtead of neglecting EIH becauſe 
it is infinitely leis than EG, n*1. (ac. 
cording to the uſual manner of reaſon. 
ing in that method) we may reje& it; 
becauſe we may thence conclude, that it 
is not produced in conſequence of the 
nerating motion DG, but of the ſub. 
— variations of this motion. Ard 
it appears why the concluſions in the 
method of infiniteſimals are not tg he 
repreſented as if they were only near the 
truth, but are to be held as accurately 
true. 
In order to. render the application of 
this method eaſy, ſome analogous prin. 
ciples are admitted, as that the infinitely 
{:nall elements of a curve are right lines, 
or that a curve 1s a polygon of an infinite 
number of fides, which being produced, 
give the tangents of the curve; and by 
their inclination to each other meaſure 
the curvature. This is as if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe, when the baſe flows uniformly, 
the ordinate flows with a motion which 
is uniform for every infinitely ſmall part 
of time, and increaſes or decreaſes by in- 
finitely ſmall differences at the end of 
every ſuch time. 
But however convenient this principle 
may be, it mult be applied with caution 
and art on various occaſions. It is uſual 
therefore, in many cafes, to reſolve the 
element of the curve into two or more in- 
finitely ſmall right lines; and ſometimes 
it is neceſſary, if we would avoid error, 
to relolve it into an infinite number of 
ſuch right lines, which are infiniteſimals 
of the ſecond order. In general, it is a 
poſtulatum in this method, that we may 
deſcend to the infinitefimals of any order 
whatever, as we find it neceſſary ; by 
which means, any error that might arite 
in the application of it may be diſcoverec 
and corrected by a proper ule of this 
method itſelf. For an example of this, 
ſee Maclaurin's Fluxions, article 498. 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, when the 
value of a quantity that is required in a 
philoſophical problem becomes, in cer- 
tain particular caſes, infinitely great or 
infinitely little, the ſolution would not 
be always juſt though ſuch magnitudes 
were amid. As when it is required 
to find by what centripetal force a curve 
could be deſcribed about a fixed point 
that is eicher in the curve, or is ſo ſitu- 
ated, 
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ated, that a tangent may be drawn from 

it to the curve, the value of the force is 

found infinite at the center of the forces 

in the former caſe, and at the point of 
contact in the latter; yet it is obvions, 

that an infinite force could not infle& the 

line deſcribed by a body that ſhould pro- 

ceed from either of theſe points, into a 

curve; becauſe the direction of its mo- 

tion in either caſe paſſes thro' the center 

of the forces, and no force, how great 

ſoever, that tends towards the center 
could cauſe it to change that direction. 

But it is to be obſerved, that the geo- 

metrical magnitude by which the force is 
meaſured, is no more imaginary in this 
than in other caſes, where it becomes in- 

finite; and philoſophical problems have 
limitations that enter not always into the 

eneral ſolution given by geometry. 

Bur to obviate theſe ſcruples, which the 
brief manner of proceeding in the method 
ef infiniteſimals is apt to ſuggeſt to ſuch 
as enter on the higher parts -x geometry, 
aſter having been accuſtomed to a more 
ſtrict and rigid kind of demonftration in 
the elementary ports. To ſuch it _ 
ſeem not to be conſiſtent with the perfes 

accuracy that is required in geometrical 
demonſtration, that, in determining the 
firſt differences, any part of the element 
of the variable quantity ſhould be reject- 
ed, merely becauſe it is infinitely leſs than 
the reſt, and that the ſame part ſhould 
be afterwards employed for determining 
the ſecond and higher differences, and 
reſolving ſome of the moſt important 
problems. Nor can we ſuppoſe that their 
ſcruples will be removed, but rather con- 
firmed, when they come to conſider what 
has been advanced by ſome of the moſt 
celebrated writers on this method, who 
have expreſſed their ſentiments concern- 
ing infinitely ſmall quantities in the pre- 
cilelt terms; while tome of them deny 
their reality, and conſider them only as 
incomparably leſs than finite quantities, 
in the ſame manner as a grain of ſand is 
incomparably leſs than the whole earth; 
and others repreſent them, in all their 
orders, as no leſs real than finite quan- 
tities, From what has been ſaid, it will 
appear that a ſatisfactory account may 
be given for the more brief way of rea- 
loning uſed in the method of infiniteſi- 
mals; and that when we inveſtigate the 
hilt differences, we may reject the infi- 
niteſimal part of the element, not merely 
becauſe they are infinitely leſs than the 
other parts; but becaute the quantities 
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generated, and theic mutual relations, de- 
pend upon the generating motions, and 
are diſcovered by them. The ſame inf- 
niteſimal parts of the element, however, 
may ſerve for meaſuring the acceleration 
or retardation of thoſe motions from that 


term, or the powers which may be con- 


ceived to accelerate or retard them at that 
term: and here the infinitely ſmall parts 
of the element that are of the third order, 
are neglected for a ſimilar reaſon, bein 

generated only in conſequence of the ya- 
riation of thoſe powers from that term 
of the time. In this manner we preſame 


| ſome ſatisfaction may be given to the 


ſcrupulous (who may be apt to demur at 
the uſual way of reaſoning in this me- 
thod) while nothing is neglected without 
accoynting for it ; and thus the harmony 
may appear to be more perfect betwixt 
the method of fluxions and that of infi- 
niteſimals. 

But, however ſafe and convenient this 
method may be, ſome will always ſcruple 
to admit infinitely little quantities, and 
infinite orders of infinitefimals, into a 
ſc:ence that boaſts of the moſt evident 
and accurate principles, as well as of the 
moſt rigid demonſtrations ; and therefore 
in this article, more unexceptionable 
poſtulata have been uſed. In order to 
avoid fuch ſuppoſitions, Sir Iſaac Newton 
conſiders the fimultaneous increments of 
the flowing quantities as finite, and then 
inveſtigates the ratio, which is the limit 
of the various proportions, which thoſe in- 
crements bear to each other, while he 
ſuppoſes them to decreaſe tog ether, till 
they vaniſh ; which ratio is the ſame with 
the ratio of fluxions. 


INFIRMARY, a kind of hoſpital, where 


the weak and fickly are properly taken 
care of. See HOSPITAL. 


INFLAMMABILITY, that property of 


bodies, which diſpoſes them to kindle, 
or catch fire. See the articles FIRE, 
FLAME, HEAT, Ec. 

According to Dr. Shaw, the oil, con- 
tained in bodies, is the ſole principle of 
their inflammability. See Furt. 

From many experimentsRoethaave found, 
that all thoſe parts of vegetables, whieh 
are capable by fire of making a true 
flame, are ealily miſcible among each 
other, when pure, ſimple, and inflam- 
mable. Thus alcohol, which is the only 
known body perfectly inflammable, how - 
ever prepared, provided it be pure, may 
be intimately mixed with any other al- 
coho! prepaved in any other männer, 


Without 
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without the leaſt alteration thence ariſing. 
Se allo all pure oils, when rightly purged 
of other parts, will mix thoroughly with 
each other. Nay, all the pureſt oils, and 
even alcohol itſelf, may be ſo accurately 
mixed together, as to form one homo- 
geneous fluid, in which the beſt micro- 
ſcopes ſhall not be able to diicern the leaſt 
diverſity of parts; which, however, is to 
be underſtood with this reſtriction, that 
there be not the ſinalleſt drop of water in 
ſuch oil or alcohol. So allo camphor, 
which may be reckoned among the ve- 

etable ſolids, burns wholly away, diſ- 
© ves and mixes intimately, not only 
in alcohol, but in any pure oil: and the 
like holds of other perfectly inflammable 
vegetables, which mix in oils or alcohol 
the more thoroughly, as they are more 
entirely inflammable. The ſame holds of 
reſins, balſams, and gum reſins, which, 
when mixed under the conditions above 
ſpecified, may be liquified even by a 
imall degree of heat, or even run ſpon- 
taneouſly. Nor mult it be omitted, that 
all perſectly inflammable bodies contain 
certain viſcid parts, which produce a 
briſk coheſion; and that many of them 
are incapable of being frozen by any de- 
gree of cold hitherto known, as appears 
in linſeed oil. See CoLD, FrosT, 
FREEZING, O1L, and ALCOHOL. 
But what appears moſt wonderful in re- 
gard to the inflammability of bodies, is 
the production of actual flame by the 
mixture of two cold liquors. The mix- 
ture which moſt conſtantly and happily 
produces this effect, is oil of turpentine 
with an aqua fortis, made in the follow- 
ing manner : take two pounds of dried 
and powdered nitre, which mix with one 
pound of concentrated oil of vitriol, or 
of common oil of vitriol of a ſufficient 
ftrength : diftil this mixture in a retort 
with a reverberatory fire, and the liquor 
thereby raiſed will be an aqua forts, 
capable of producing fire and flame with 
oil of Aurpentine withaut any farther 
aſſiſtance. But without being at the 
trouble of making an aqua ſortis on 
purpoſe, if well dephilegmated ſpirit of 
nitre be mixed with a {uthcient quantity 
of well rectified oil of vitriol, this mix- 
ture will give fire very readily with oil of 
turpentine, or any other aromatic oil. 
The proportions are an ounce of the 
ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce of the oil 
of vitriol, and an ounce of oil of tur- 

entine ; tho' Mr, Geoffroy tells us, he 

as lucceeded very well with a dam of 
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ſpirit of nitre, a dram of oil of vitric 
and three drams of oil of turpentine. This 
experiment, performed with turpen. 
tine inſtead of its oil, is extremely diver. 
ing, as the flame not only continue; 
longer, but there are a great many ſuc. 
ceſhve exploſions. 

INFLAMMATION, in ſurgery and me. 
dicine, is defined to be a preſſure and 
attrition of the red arterial blood, lag- 
nating in the ſinalleſt canals, produced 
by the motion of the reſt. of the blood, 
thrown into a violent and forcible com. 
motion, by means of a fever. See the 
article FEVER, 

This definition of an inflammation is 
taken from its cauſes. Others define it 
from its ſymptoms to be a ſpecies of tu- 
mour attended with a burning heat, pain, 
redneſs, reſiſtance, and a continual pul- 
ſation and pricking. See TUMOUR, 
Inflammations are either external, being 
ſuch as fall properly under the buſinels 
of ſurgery, and are cured by manual 
operations and topical remedies; or in- 
ternal, being ſuch whoſe cure is to be 
expected chiefly from the ule of internal 
remedies. 

General diviſion of external IxrLAu- 
MATIONS. External inflammations, 
ſeated in the common integuments, ate 
oy termed phlegmons but when 
{lighter, they are called furuncles. The 
intlammation which is not fixed deep, 
but only ſpreads ſuperficially on the 
ſkin, is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the nzme 
of an eryſipelas ; and the inflammatory 
tumour that ariſes at the finger-ends, 13 
termed paronychia z when the inflam- 
mation fixes in the groin or armpits, 
the tumour is called a bubo ; when under 
the ears, parotis, If an inflammation 
ſeizes the bak: and feet from extreme 
cold, chilblains ariſe : other inflam- 
mations have allo particular names, ac- 
cording to the particular part of ihe 
body they poſleſs. 

General caujes of external INFLAMMA- 
TIONS. The caule oi a phlegmon, ©: 
an external inflammation, ariſes gene1a/iy 
from too thick or viſcid a ſtate of the 
blood, ſtapnating in the anaſtomoles 0 
the {mallett arteries and veins; fo that the 
blood being ſent in larger quantities than 
it can pals thro* thole veſſels, mult of 
conſequence excite the fore-mentioned 
general {ſymptoms of an inflammation, 
and muſt occaſion great diſorders at every 
part where fuch ſtagnation is made. 
And the' no part of the body, whether 
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external or internal, nor the bones them- 
ſelves are exempt from this kind of in- 
flammation, yet it more frequently hap- 
pens in the tat and glanus than any 
where elle. 

With regard to the cauſe whence that 
in{piſſation and ſtagnation in thoſe veſſels 
proceeds, they are, according to Heilter, 
of two kinds, of which the firſt may be 
called external, and the latter internal. 
Among the external caules are placed 
in the firſt rank all wounds, fractures, 
luxations, contuſions, punctures by thorns 
and ſplinters, with a too great com- 
preſſion of the veſſels, whether by too 
ſtrict a bandage, or otherwile. To theſe 
caules may be added burns of all forts, 
extre ne cold, too violent a motion of 
the hody, the external or internal ap- 
plication of too ſharp and ſtimulating 
tubſtances, ſticking plaſters, oily and fat 
things, with abundance of the like na- 
ture, which ſtop up the pores of the ſkin, 
and impede the free courte of the blood. 
Amongk the internal cauſes, the ſame 
author reckons any thing acrimomous in 


the fluids, as in the {curvy ; as allo from 


the blood's abounding in too great quan- 


tities, or being of too thick à conſiſtence; 


or laſtly, when it circulates in the body 
with too violent a motion : for by this 
means the groſſer particles of the blood 
are drove, and, as it were, wedg'd into 
imalier veſſels, than they can readily 
find a paſſage through, and this, more 
#|pecia!ly, when a ſudden cold is ſpread 
over a body thut is in a great heat. In 
ſhort, every thing will produce an ob- 
ſtruction which makes the parts of the 
blood too grots and bulky, cr too much 
contracts the mouths of the {mal veſſels, 
INT LAMHIA- 
Tilos. Inflammations terminate va- 
rioully, according to their different de- 
grees of violence, the cautes [rom whence 
they arile, the parts which they attedt, 
and the particular conſtitution of the 
patient, with jeveral other circumltances 
which allo prefage to us whit fall be the 
end of the inflammation. But the feveral 
ways wherein an inflammation termi- 
nates are chiefly four. Itis either, 1. ſo diſ- 
perled and refolved as to vaniſh without 
leaving any conſuleradle injury in the part 
alteted, and which afterwards recovers 
 toriner. vigour, and is of all others, 
the beſt courle it can take; or elie, 2. the 
miammation ſuppurates, and degenerates 
Wto an abicels, o as to leave ever after 
lome damage in the organ ; or clic, 3. 
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the inflammation degenerates into a gan- 
grene, or ſphacelus; or laftly, into a 
hard tumour, commonly called a ſcirrhus, 
which grows more compact in the part 
affected, as the inflammation remits or 
goes off. 
As to the reſolution and diſperſion of an 
inflammation, that is uſually practicable, 
when it is only of a milder kind, in a 
ſound habit of body, when the blood is 
not yet too viſcid nor vehement in its 
motion; and this treatment e have de- 
livered already under the article Dis- 
PERSION, 
But ſuppuration follows, when the in- 
flammation is more violent, the circu- 
lation more rapid, but yet the maſs of 
blood tumewhat temperate, and without 
much acrimony : the treatment of an 
inflammation that terminates in a ſup— 
puration, the reader will find delivered 
under the articles SUPPURATION, AB- 
SCESS, &c. 
When the forementioned ſymptoms are 
much more violent, and when the blood 
1s at the fame time more acrimonious 
and rapid than it ought to be, the in- 
flammation generally terminates in a 
gangrene, the nature and treatment of 
which fee under the article GANGRENE. 
But if the inflamed part be full of 
glands, and the blood very thick, glun- 
nous, and inipiſlated, the fmail blood- 
veſſels are then fo ſtrongly Ruifed up 
with the glutinous blood, that they are 
compacted together, the parts loſe their 
ſenlation, and are converted into a hard 
tumour, witch is thence called a ſcirrbus. 
See the article SCIRRHUS, 
moſt incident to child- bearing women, 
and almott conſtantly happens in a few 
days after their delivery, 
It the milk ſhould be propelled too plen- 
titully and torcibly into the breaſt, which 
at ſuch times frequent'y happens; and 
it the mother ſhould then be ſeized with 
cold, fear, anger, or a ſudden pertur- 
bation of mind, the ſanguiterous and 
lactiferous veſiels being thence obſtructed, 
the breaſts muit then hecome inevitably 
tumifhed, which will be attended} with 
grcat heat, redneſs, reſiſtance, and vio- 
lent pain. The ſame accident often 
happens to women that give ſuck even a 
long time after their lying in, and is 
ſometimes the caſe of thoſe who have no 
milk, all procceding from the cauſes al- 
ready mentioned; and Heiſter gives us 
an inſtance of a man's breaſt being in- 
10 P ; tame d 
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flamed by means of a great fright. Theſe 
inflammations do not, according to that 
author, always happen to be equally 
intenſe and violent; for ſometimes it 
ſeizes the whole breaſt ; ſometimes only 
one ſide; and at other times occupies 
only a ſmall part of the breaſt : ſome- 
times the inflammation lies very near the 
ſkin; at other times very deep; and at 
one time it has urgent ſymptoms, and 
at another, it ſits ealy on the part. 
This diſorder may be ſpeedily removed in 
women of condition, and ſuch as do 
not ſuckle their children, if ſome of the 
pros of ſperma ceti ſpread on linnen 
applied warm all round the breaſt ſoon 
aſter parturition ; being pertorated in the 
middle, to tranſmit the papilla or nipple; 
the acceſſion of the milk being allo re- 
pelled by a very ſtrait bandage, Among 
the internal remedies, the moſt proper 
are fucl as bring down the lochia puer- 
perarum, when they do not flow in ſuffi- 
cent plenty of themſelves : the principal 
remedies for this purpoſe are the eſſence of 
myrih, amber, the eſſence of ſaffron, elixir 
proprietatis, &c. Laſtly, with reſpe& to the 
proper drink, it mult be carefully obſerv- 
ed to diminiſh the quantity of milk by 
ſmalnels and poverty of the meat and 
drink, upon which account the patient 
ſhould be recommended to drink {mall 
broth, tea, or the like watry liquors : 
and if the mother be detirous of tuckling 
the infant, there can be no better pre- 
ſervative againſt the inflammations of the 
breaſts, But when the inflammation is 
fixed, the cure mult be attempted either 
by * . or ſuppuration, for the 
method of which ſec DisPERSION and 
SUPPURATFION.. 
But if it happens that the tumour will 
neither yeild to diſperſion nor ſuppuration, 
and is in danger of turning to a ſcirrhus, 
or cancer, the patient mutt be kept in 
good ſpirits, and the plaſter of ſperma 
ceti be conſtantly retained on the tumour, 
by which means it will probably either 
grow leſs, or elle vaniſh. | 
For other kinds of external inflam- 
mations, ſee the articles FURUNCLE, 
ERYSIPELAS, PARONYCKIaA, BuBo, 
PAROT1s, &c, 
But internal inflammations, or ſuch 
whole cure is to be expected chiefly from 
the uſe of internal remedies, are in par- 
ticular as follow. 
INFLAMMATION of /e bladder, that at- 
tended with an acute, burning, preſling 
pain, in the 1e_ion ot the pubes, a fever, 
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and a continual teneſmus, or deſire of 
going to ſtool, and a perpetual ſtriving 
to make water. 

Other ſymptoms of this diſcaſe are a 
rumbling of the bowels, griping pains, 
great anxiety of the precordia, difficult 
breathing, want of appetite, and vomit. 
ing, coldneſs of the extreme parts, 3 
hard, quick, unequal, contracted pulſe, 
mquietude, and ſometimes convullions, 
There is another kind which is more 
ſuperficial, and is either rheumatic or 
eryſipetalous, in which the fever is more 
ealily and ſpeedily cured, by promoting 
a diaphoreſis; and perſons in years, who 
are affected with the ſcurvy, gout, rhey- 
matiſm, or violent head-achs, are moft 
ſubject to it, eſpecially if they catch cold 
from a north wind. The former ariſe; 
commonly from the ſtoppage of the 
menſes, bleeding, piles, or other uſual 
ſanguinary evacuations, and not ſeldom. 
from a virulent gonorrhea, unikilltully 
fuppreſſed by aſtringents; or when treat- 
ed by medicines of too ſharp and hot a 
nature. 

This diſeaſe is mortal, if it terminates 
in an ulcer, or mortification : the latter 
is immediate death. 

The cure muſt be attempted, ſays Hoff. 
man, with bleeding in the foot, if a ſup- 
preſſion of the menles or hzmorrhoidal 
flux be the cauſe, If it proceeds from the 
ſcurvy, Sc. recourſe mult be had to gentle 
diaphoretics, diluents, and remedies which 
obtund the acrimony of the humours, 
ſuch as decoctions ot the root of {corzo- 
nera, china, ſkirrets, and fennel. Allo 
infuſions in the manner of tea of the tops 
of yarrow, flowers of mallows, winte! 
cherries, and ſeed of daucus made with 
milk, and ſweetened with ſyrup of mark- 
mallows. To thele may be added emul- 
ſions of the four cold leeds. If the pa- 
tient is coltive, manna will be proper 
with antimoniated nitre, to which rhu- 
barb may be joined, as oecaſion requires, 
If the diſeaſe is violent, diaphoretic 
powders with nitre, in a larger propor- 
tion than ordinary, as alſo five grains 0 
ſaffron, and two of camphire, with the 
emultions aforcſaid. Externally ant- 
ſpaſmodics and gentle diſcutients will be 
proper ; for which purpole it was Hott 
man's method to apply bladders, filled 
with a decoction of emollient flowers, 
It the teneſmus and difficulty of urine 
arite from ſpaſms, there is nothing 
better than the vapours of a decoction in 
milk ot the flowers of melilot, elder, 
chamonulz, 
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chamomile and mallows, and the tops of 
arrow. This decoction may be put into 
a cloſe· ſtool, and the patient lit over it. 
INFLAMMATION of the brain. See the 
article PHRENSY. 
INFLAMMATION of the diaphragm. See 
the article PARAPHRENITIS, 
INFLAMMATION of the eyes, See the ar- 
ticle OPHTHALMIA. 
INFLAMMATION of the fauces. 
article QUINSEY . 
INFLAMMATION of the inteſtines, accord- 
ing to Boerhaave, is an inflammation 
contraſting the inteſtines, and ſtopping 
up the paſſage thro them; attended with 
a vehement fixed, burning pain, which 
is irritated by things taken inwardly. 
When the inflammation is in the upper 
part of the inteſtines, the ſtomach will 
be greatly diſtended with wind, When 
the pain is exaſperated, it produces con- 
vullions of the diaphragm and abdo- 
minal mulcles, vomiting, and painful 
inflations, with rumblings and ſharp 
griping pains, which may bring on the 
iliac paſſion, or twiſting of the guts. 
Hoffman ſays, that when there is a burn- 
ing pain in the abdomen, with a pre- 
ternatural heat of the whole body, as 
alſo a quick pulſe, lots of ſtrength, anxi- 
ety and inquietude, the ſeat of the diſeaſe 
may juſtly be ſuſpected to be in the in- 
teſtines. If the pain is above the navel, 
and below the ſtomach, attended with a 
fever, nauſea, and reaching, it is a iign 
that that part of the colon is affected, 
which lies beneath the ſtomach, and is 
extended from the right to the left ſide, 
If the pain lies in the right hypochon- 
drium, under the ſpurious ribs, it ſhews 
that part of the colon to be inflamed 
where it joins with the ilium. When the 
complaint is on the left fide, under the 
loins, where the pas mulcle is placed, 
it is a ſign that the colon, and that 
part of the melentery joined thereto, is 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe, eſpecially when it 
adheres to the peritonzum : but when the 
pain 1s in the middle of the abdomen 
about the navel, it ſhews the (mall guts 
are certainly affected. In all which 
caſes the pain is ſuppoſed to be attended 
with a fever, 
Arbuthnot adviſes, that this diſeaſe bo 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from a colic, pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe, becaule what 
is good for the latter is poiſon in the 
former, It mult have a ſpeedy remedy, 
or it will ſoon, according to that writer, 
end in the iliac paſſion, or a mortik- 
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cation. Belides copious bleeding, he 
thinks, there is ſcarcely any other method 
of cure than tomenting and relaxing the 
bowels with emollient liquids taken 
warm, both by the mouth and in clyſters, 
and this every hour. Warm fomenta- 
tions, or young, vigorous, and found 
animals applicd to the body are extreme- 
ly beneficial. 

Bocrhaave directs, that the patient ſhould 
only be nouriſhed with broth, in which 
gently detergent roots have been boiled. 
After bleeding and clyfters, if the pain 
continues violent, Hoffman is' of opinion 
that there will be no manner of danger 
in giving opiates, by which means the 
excruciating pain will be alleviated, and 
the ſpaſins appeaſed, and a breathing 
ſweat will follow. When this is done, 
and the fever abated, there will be ne 
occaſion to continue the dilating, relax- 
ing and moiſtening medicines, but rather 
the nervous and corroborating ; ſuch as 
the preparations of amber, eſpecially the 
ſalt and tinfture ; the former of which 
may be given in a bolus from fix to ſix- 
teen grams, and the latter from twenty 
to eighty drops, in any convenient 
vehicle, 

If the patient ſurvives three days, and 
the acuteneſs of the pain abates with a 
chilneſs and ſhivering throughout the 
body, it is a ſign of a ſuppuration, and 
within fourteen days the impoſthume will 
break, and if it falls into the cavity of the 
abdomen, it will corrupt the whole maſs 
of fluids, putrify the viſcera, and turn 
to an aſcites, whence the patient will die 
of a conſumption, In this cafe, Boer- 
haave and Arbuthnot recommend whey 
and chalybeat waters, as likels to prove 
molt beneficial. The impoſthume may 
alſo turn either to a gangrene or ſcirrhus, 
both which are mortal. 

See the 
article NEPHRITI1S. 


liver is inflamed, it compreſſes the ſto- 
mach, diaphragm, and the neighbour- 
ing viſcera of the abdomen ; it ſtops the 
circulation of the fluids, hinders the ge- 
neration and excretion of the gall, and 
all digeſtion z it produces a great —_ 
bad ſymptoms, as the jaundice, with all 
the diſeaſes depending thereon. See the 
article HEPATITIS, 
A fever, an inflammation, and pungent 
pain on the region of the liver, and 
diaphragm, a tenhon of the hypochondria, 
yeilowneſs of the {kin and eyes, and a 
10 P 2 laflron · 
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faffron-coloured urine, are ſigns of an 
inflammatory diſpoſition ot the liver. See 
the article JAUNDICE. 

This difeate terminates as other inflam - 
mations ; being cured by reſolution, con- 
coction, and excretion, of the morbid 
matter; or it terminates in an abicels, 
{cirihus, or gangrene. Sce ABSCESS, Cc. 
During the ..r{t ſtate, Arbuthnot tells us, 
that a warm regimen and faifron, which 
ſome recken a ſpecific, ate improper. 
On the other hand, that cooling, relolv- 
ing liquors, taken inwardly, as whey and 
ſorrel boiled in it, outward tomentations, 
and frequent injections of clytters, bath- 
ing and frictions, relax and render the 
matter fluid. Honey, with a little rhenith 
wine and vinegar, the juices and jellies 
of ſome ripe garden- fruits, and thole of 
ſome lacteſcent plants, as endive, dande- 
lion, and lettuce, are rclolvent. Violent 
purging hurts; gently relaxing the belly 
relieves, dilucnts with nitrous faits are 
Leneficial, or tamarinds boiled in warm 
water, or whey. The feveriſh matter 1s 
often carried off by urine, and there - 
fore diuretics not highly ſtimulaäting 
are proper. 

If the inflammation be vecent, extremely 
violent, and without any ügns or hopes 
of relolution, concoction, and excretion, 
Bocrhaave adviſes, that the caſe bu treat- 
ed with the ſame cautions and remedies as 
is directed in pleuriſies, and other ſimular 
inflammatory ditorders; ſuch remedies 
only excepted, as the ſituation of the 
part affected cannot admit of, except 
only, that all antiphlogiſtie fluids, either 
drank or injected by clyflers, are par- 
ticularly ſerviceable in the caſe betore us. 
INFLAMMATION gf the lungs, vee tlic 
article PERIPNEUMONY. 
INFLAMMATION of the pleura. Sce tlie 
article PLEUR IST. 

INFLAMMAT1ON AH the flomach is known 
by burning, fixed, and pungent pain 
in tne ſtomach, which is exaſperated at 
the inſtant any thing is taken into it, and 
is ſucceeded by a moſt paintul vomiting 
and hiccough, There is, beſides, an in— 
ward heat, anxiety, and a tenſive pain 
about the precordia, an acute continual 
ſever, great thirſt, ditticult breathing, 
inquictude, toiling of the body, coidnels 
of the extreme vaits, a hard, contracted, 
quick, and :ometimes, unequal pulle. In 
the medical cilays, we have an inltance 
of this dileale being attended with a hy- 
Grephobia. See LYDAOI YOBIA, 
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Bocrhaave ſays, that this diſcaſe, if ng; 
ſuddenly cured, is generally mort? , 
therefore, that as ſoon as it is diſcover, 
plentiful bleeding is neceſſay, that the 
patient's drink ſhould be very ſott, ami. 
phlogiſtic, and emollient ; and allo that 
clyſters of the lame kind ſhould be 
miniſtred to him. 

Arbuthnot adviſes, that the patient 
ſhould totally abſtain from every thi; 
that has acrimony im it; even the cooling 


— 


nitrous lalts, which are beneficial in other 
inflammations, irritate too much. Vos, 
cordials, and ſpirituous liquors, are te 
better than poiton: milk generally curiles, 
Aliments mut be given frequently, and 
by a ſpooniul at a time, tor any di. 
ſtenſion increates the inflammation. A 
thin grue} of barley, oatmeal, whey, wit! 
a very little ſugar, or honey, or chicken 
broths, are proper aliments: v 
ons, barley-water, and emoilicut decece 
tions are proper drinks. It potions ot te 
cavitigc kind or nictallic medicines i pic 

pared caute the inflammation, oily fy 
things ate proper, as new milk, cram, 
oil ot {weet almonds, or oil of ov; 

taken often and plentitully, according to 
Hofman. If in the cholera morbus 

inflammation is appretendctl, he advites 
ablorbents and burnt hart 's horn, 


_ 
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gelutindus decociions of calves an net 
feet,or hartſhorn-gellies, and water grucl, 
Outwardly he reconmends the {o!lowin 
liniment as uteful in all cates; rake cn 
of iwect almonds, two ounces ; camnpliy:, 
one dram; make a liniment, with whit 
anoint frequently the precordia, applyin; 
a hot jinnen-cloth over it. The foilow- 
ing epithem he xecommends as an ex 
cellent diicutient and ſudoriſic. Take of 
the vinegar of roſes, two ounces ; {pul 
ot wine camphorated, two drams ; tinc- 
ture of taftron, and tincture of caltor, 
of each one dram ; nite, halt a cram : 
let this epithem be applied warm to dhe 
region of- the ſtomach. 

It there happens an impoſthume, honey, 
and even honey of roles, taken inwarc!; 
is, according to Arbuthnot, a gout 
cleanter ; and decoCtions of conte, 
roots, healing. 

INFLAMMATION of the evomb or ut, 
appears from extraordinary heat and 
a fixed pain in the groin, with an ache 
fever, a pain in the loins and belly, 1 
inliation of the abdomen, a ſtimulus tv 
make water and to go ta (tool, heat, 
and a diſhiculty ol urine. 
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Other ſymptoms, according to Aſtrue, 
are 2 tumour, pain, heat, and tenſion of 
the hypogaltric region, rednefs of the os 
uteri, and great heat of the vagina. It 
the fore-part of the uterus is a” Red, 
there is a dyſury ; if the back part, a 
tenelmus; frequent faintings and car- 
dialgia, a burning fer; or, if the in- 
flammation is violent, a lipyria, in which 
the external parts or extremities are cold, 
and the internal burn, and the pulle is 
imperceptible ; a delirium and phrenly ; 
the breaits ſwell, in proportion as the in- 
flamed uterus. 
Hoffman diſtinguiſhes this diſeaſe into 
the ſuperficial and more profound. He 
ſays, that it is eaſily formed in child-bed 
women, and frequently accompanies the 
milk-tever, and may be cured in a few 
days if rightly managed, But that when 
it is more intenſe, and attended with 
grievous ſymptoms without remiſſion, it 
kills on the ſeventh, ninth, or eleventh 
day; a white miliary fever generally tu- 
pervenes, which is the worſt omen, as it 
ſhews a mortification of the uterus. See 
the article MiLI ART FEVER. 
If the inflammation is not reſolved, it 
generally ends in a mortification, ulcer, 
cancer, or ſcirrhus. See the article Mo- 
TIFICATION, @c. 
Women in childbed ſometimes have the 
womb inflamed, trom the fault ot an 
unſkiltul midwite, or hard” labour; or 
the lochia being {topped by pains or hy- 
ſterical ſpalms, dread or cold: where- 
fore proper precautions ſhould be taken 
to prevent it, for which purpoſe Hottman 
adviſes to keep them under a gentle dia- 
phoretic regimen, and to allay the almoſt 
febrile heat; to which end oil of almonds 
alone is very proper, or with a fourth 
part of fperina ceti given daily to halt 
an ounce in chickcn-broth : externally 
the whole abdoamen thould be anointed 
with oil of dill, camomile and whine 
lillies, of each an ounce ; oil of cara- 
ways, a dram ; or a dram of camphire ; 
laying a warm napkin doubled over the 
fame. The tumult being thus appealed, 
the lochia are to be promoted with pills 
made of bitter extracts, temperate reti- 
nous gums and aloes well corrected, of 
which fifteen grains is a dote, morning 
zad evening, to he continued from five 
to eight days : thele are alſo good whe 
the after-birth, or part of it is retained, 
It there is a fever, the belly is dittended 
with wind, the lochia are retained, and 
tlic ſpalins tend tv the upper parts z then 
i 
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the Jaſt-mentioned author directs the 
patient to be bled in the foot, and to 
render the ſtagnating blood fluxile by the 
tollowing mixture. Take chervil-water, 
the carduus benedict. ſcordium, elder- 
flowers, acacia, and diſtilled vinegar, 
each an ounce and half ; crabs-eyes, a 
dram and a half; powder of antimony, 
half a dram ; ſpirit of nitre dulcified, 
twenty drops; ſyrup of card. benedict. 
two drams ; let the patient take two or 
three ſpoonfuls every two hours. The 
drink may be chicken-broth with ſcor- 
zonera-root, ſuccory and ſhavings of 
hartſhorn boiled therein, 
In women out of child-bed, the inflam- 
mation generally happens in the neck of 
the uterus and the vagina, and then 
beſides the foregoing things, the ſame 
author recommends the application of 
epithems to the pubes, uterine injections, 
peſſaries, and ſuppoſitories: the epithem 
may be of arquebutade water, four 
ounces ; eſſence of laffron, camphorated 
{pirit of wine, of each two ounces ; nitre, 
a dram, diſlolved in elder-flower water; 
and, as circumſtances require, mixt with 
vinegar of rue, or fco:dium, and ap- 
plied with a double cloth. The injection 
may conliit of aſſes- milk with flowers of 
elder, myrrh, and ſaffron, and a little 
nitre may be added to the decoction. 
The teneſmus may be appeaſed with 
emollient halt baths, or with one ounce 
of oil of tweet almonds, and twelve 
grains of ſaffron, injected into the anus. 
Theſe remedies ate uſeiul in caſe of a 
ſuppuration. 
It it proceeds from external cauſes, and 
there is a fever, pain in the groin, dif- 
ficulty of urine, and coſtiveneſs, bleed 
firit in the arm, and then. in the foot; 
give a clylter, and apply meiilot-plaſter, 
two ounces ; ſperma ceti, half an ounce; 
gum ammoniac, two drams; ſaffron, one 
dam; camphire, halt a cram, mixt to- 
gether; not omitting gentle diaphoretics 
and diſcutients. 


may be reſerred the ſeveral diſeaſes men- 
tioned in the preceding article, either at- 
tended with a fever, as well as leſſer m- 
flammations without a fever; belides all 
chronic ditorders ariling from inflamma- 
tions, the chiet whereot are old coughs, 
conſumptions and the rheumatiſm, with- 
out a fever. See COUGH, Ec. 
Hottman lays down this as an axiom, for 
all practitioners to oblerve ; that in all 
intlammatory diſcaſes of the nervous and 
membranaccous 
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membranaceous parts, as in the phrenzy, 
pleuriſy, in the inflammation of the li- 
ver, ſtomach, inteſtines, and bladder, 
nothing is more pernicious, or brings on 
death more ſuddenly, than opiates taken 
mwardl]y. 


INFLAMMATORY FEVERS are diſtinguiſh- 


ed into two ſtages ; the firſt, whilſt the 
pulſe continues hard, in which it is pro- 
per to bleed; the ſecond, when the in- 
fammatory er ſtill remaining, the 
pulſe is too low for that evacuation; in 
this ſtate bliſters are the chief remedy, 
and which, except in a few ſingular caſes, 
are not to be uſed ſooner. If the bliſters 
are large, it is better to apply them gra- 
dually, than many at a time. See the 
articles FEVER and INFLAMMATION. 
INFLECTION, or Point of INFLECTION, 
in the higher geometry, is the point where 
a curve begins to bend a contrary way. 
See the article FLEXURE. : 
To determine the point of inflection in 
curves, whoſe ſemi-ordinates CM, Cn 
(pt. CXLVI. fig. z. no 1. and 2.) are drawn 
trom the fixed point C; ſuppoſe CM to 
be infinitely near Cn, and make H 
Mm; let T touch the curve in M. 
Now the angles CT, CMm, are 
equal; and fo the angle CmH, while 
the ſemi-ordinates increaſe, does decieaſe, 
if the curve is concave towards the center 
C, and increaſes if the convexity turns 
towards it. Whence this angle, or, 
which is the ſame, its meaſure will be a 
minimum or maximum, if the curve has 
2 point of inflection or retrogreſſion ; and 
% may be found, it the arch TH, or 
fluxton of it, be made equal to o, or in- 
fnity. And in order to find the arch 
TH, draw mL, fo that the angle Tm L 
be equal to CL; then if Cπ , 


e, mT =t, we ſhall have p:x:: 


3. Again, draw the arch HO to 
dive CH; then the ſmall right 
lines tr, OH, are parallel; and ſo the 
triangles OLH, L, are ſimilar ; but 
becauſe HI is alſo perpendicular to L, 
the triangles LHI, 2 Ly, are allo ümi- 


lar : whence 7. 22712 that is, the 
t 


quantities m T, mL, are equal. But 
HL ts the fluxion of Hr, which is the 
diſtance of C-:=y; and HL is a nega- 
tive quantity, becaule while the ordinate 
CM increales, their difference H de- 


creaſes; whence x x + Yo, which 
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is a general equation for finding the point 
of inflection, or retrogradation. ; 

INFLECTION, in grammar, the varis. 
tion of nouns and verbs, by declenſion 
and conjugation. See DECLEx510x 
and CONJUGATION, 

INFLEX LEAF, among botanifts, one 
whoſe point bends inward, towards the 
ſtem of the plant. See the article Lt ap, 

INFLUENCE, a quality ſuppoſed to flow 
from the heavenly bodies, either with 
their light or heat; to which aſtrologers 
idly aſcribe all ſublunary events. 

INFFLUENT run, the fame with 2 
nervous one. See the article FEVER. 

INFORCED, and INFORCEMENT. See 
REINFORCED and REINFORCEMENT, 

IN FORMA PavuPtRis, in law. See 
the articles Foa MA. 

INFORMATION, in law, is nearly the 
lame in the crown-offce, as what in our 
other courts is called a declaration. It is 
lometimes brought by the king, or his 
attorney-general, or the clerk of the 
crown-ofhce ; and at other times by 
a private perfon, who informs or ſues, 
as well for the king as himlelt, upon 
the breach of ſome popular flatute, in 
which a penalty is given to the party that 
will ſue for it. It differs from an in- 
dictment, which muſt be found by the 
oaths of ten men at leaſt ; for an infor- 
mation 1s only the allegation of the per- 
fon that brings it. An information lies 
for offences at common-law, as batteries, 
conſpiracies, nuſances, contempts, libels, 
ſeditious words, &c, and in many caſes 
by ſtatute, on which the offender is ren- 
dered liable to a fine, or other penal- 
ty: an information alſo lies againk the 
inhabitants of a town, for not repairing 
the highways, for going armed in affray 
of the peace, &c. and in general for any 
offence againſt the public good, or the 
principles of juſtice : but where an infor- 
mation brought is only for vexation, the 
defendant may bring an information 
againſt tuch vexatious informer. All in- 
tormations brought by infermers on penal 
ſtatutes, where a certain ſum is allow- 
ed bim, muſt be brought in the county 
where the offence was committed, and 
within a year after the fact was done; 
but a party aggrieved, not being a com- 
mon informer, is nat obliged to bring his 
information in the proper county; for 
he may lay it in what county he pleates, 
If an informer, without leave of the court, 
compounds with the defendant, he for 
feits 201, and may he {et in the hill. 
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Where an information is exhibited for INFULA, in antiquity, a broad kind of 


treſpaſs, battery, &c. to which the def. 
fendant appears and pleads to iſſue, and 
the proſecutor does not bring on the trial 
within a year after the iſſue joined ; or it 
a verdict paſs for the defendant, the court 
is to allow the defendant coſts, unleſs it 
appears that there was reaſonable cauſe 
for the information. 4 & 5 Will. & Mar. 
cap. Xviii. After a plea is put in to an 
intormation for any offence, the detend- 
ant may be fo far indulged by the court, 
as to appear by his attorney. A replica- 
cation to an information on a ſpecial plea 
in the courts of Weltminiter, muſt be 
made by the attorney-general ; but if it 
be before the juſtices of aſſize, is mult be 
made by the clerk of aſſize: yet the re- 
plication to a general iſſue on an infor- 
mation qui tam (that is, at the ſuit both 
ef the king and the party) in the courts 


of Weſtminſter, may be made in the. 


name of the attorney-general only ; and 
in ſuch actions, molt ot the precedents are 
for the replication to be made by the 
plaintiff, and a demurrer may be made to 
an information qui tam, without the at- 
torney- general. 


INFORMER, a perſon that informs againſt 


or proſecutes another, upon any penal 
ſtatute. See the preceding article. 


INFORMATUS NON sou, in law. See 


the article NON SUM INFORMATUS. 


INFORMIS, ſomething irregular in its 


form, or figure, See the article FIGURE 
and FORM. 

Hence, ſtellv informes, in aſtronomy, are 
ſuch of the fixed ſtars as are not reduced 
into any conſtellation. See the articles 
CONSTELLATION and STAR. 


INFRACTION, a term chiefly uſed to 


hgnify the violation of a treaty. See the 
article TREATY. 


INFRALAPSARIANS,in church-hiſtory, 


an appellation given to ſuch predeſtina- 
rians, as think the decrees ot God, in 
regard to the ſalvation and damnation of 
mankind, were formed in contequ.nce 
of Adam's fall. See PREDESTINATION, 


INFRASCAPULARIS, in anatomy, one 


of the depreſſor-mulcles of the arm, 
which has its origin from the whole in- 
ternal ſurface of the ſcapula, and its ter- 
mination in the interior part of the hu- 
merus. See the article DEPRE$SSOR. 


INFRASPINATUS, in anatomy, one of 


the abduRor-mulcies of the arm, which 
has its origin in the cavity below the ſpine 
of the ſcapula. See ABDUCTOR. 


fillet, made of white wool, which the 


prieſts uſed to tie round their heads. 
Hence Virgil, En. x. 538. 
Infule cui ſacra redimibat tempora vitta. 


INFUNDIBULIFORM, in botany, an 


appellation given to ſuch monopetalous 
or one-leaved flowers, as reſemble a fun- 
nel in ſhape, or which have a narrow 
tube at one end, and gradually widen to- 
wards the limb or mouth. There are 
two kinds of infundibuliform, or ſunnel- 
faſhioned flowers; one of which is like an 
inverted hollow cone, and the other ſome- 
what like a ſaucer, and thence called by- 
pocrateriform. See FLOWER, 


INFUSION, in pharmacy, a method of 


obtaining the virtues of plants, roots, 
Sc. by ſteeping them in a hot or cold 
liquid. 
Hot infuſions are made by pouring boil- 
ing water, or any other menſtruum, on 
the drugs whoſe virtues we. would ex- 
tract: thus, in order to obtain the com- 
mon infuſion of ſena, take the leaves of 
ſena, an ounce and a half; of crvſtals of 
tartar, three drams ; of the lefler carda- 
mom-leeds huſked, two drams : boil the 
cryſtals of tartar in a pint of water till 
they are diflolved, then pour the water, 
while boiling hot, upon the ſena and the 
reſt ; and when the liquor is cold, ſtrain 
it off, 
But all tinctures and infuſions of ingre- 
dients, whoſe principal virtues depend 
upon their lighter or more ſubtile and ſpi- 
rituous parts ſhould not be made by ſteep- 
ing them in a hot, but in a cold men- 
ſtruum; and if ſuch infuſions be required 
rich and ſtrong, they are to be made fo, 
not by ſuttering the menſtruum to be 
heated, or to remain long upon the in- 
gredients, but by adding freth ingredi- 
ents ſeveral times to the ſame liquor, in- 
fuling them quick, and each time keep- 
ing out the ingredients that have been 
once uſed : by this means we ſhall pro- 
cure the tull virtues of ſimples, unaltered 
in their nature, yet exalted or concen- 
trated to ſuch a degree, that a few ſpoon- 
fuls of the liquor ſhall contain the ſpirit 
or quinteſſence of a pound of the plant. 
This is an effect not to be expected from 
fire, whichalmoſt conitantly alters the na- 
ture of things committed to it; nor could 
a valuable eſſence of violets, jaſmin, li- 
lies, borage-flowers, or any flower or 
plant of an extremely fine odoriferous 
lpirit, be procured by heat, as it readily 
may 
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way by ſteeping theſe flowers in cold wa- 
ter, cold vinegar, cold wine, and the 
like; and frequently pouring the tincture 
upon treth flowers, till the liquor beconics 
ſtrongly impregnated, 

INGANNO, in muſic, is when having done 
every thing proper for ending a cadence, 
a mark of ſilence is placed inftead of the 
final, which the ear naturally expects, 
and is deceived. See CADENCE. 

INGELSHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of the Rhine, eight miles 
fouth-welt of Ment: : caſt longit. 7% 49), 
north lat. 50“. 

INGENUITAS REGN1, antiently ſignifi- 
ed the commonalty ot the realm; and 
it is ſaid, that this title was likewiſe given 
to the barons and lords of the king's 
council. 

INGENUOUS, 7ngenmms, in roman anti- 
quity, an appellation given to perſons 
born of free parents, who had never 
been flaves : for the children of the li- 
berti, or perſons who had obtained their 
liberty, were called libertini, not inge- 
nui ; this appellation of ingenuous being 
reſerved for their children, or the third 
generation. 

INGINEER, or ENGINEER. See the ar- 
ticles ENGINEER and GUNNERY. 

INGLUVIES, the crop or craw of grani- 
verous birds, ſerving for the immediate 
reception of the food, where it is mace- 
rated for ſome time, before it is trant- 
mitted to the true ſtomach. 

" INGOLSTAT, a town of Germany, in 

the circle of Bavaria, ſituated on the 
river Danube, thirty miles weſt of Ra- 
tiſbon: eaſt lon. 119 3&, and north lat, 
432 45. 

INGOT, a maſs of gold or filver, melted 
down and caſt in a mould, but not coin- 
ed or wrought, See GOLD and SILVER, 

INGRAFTING, or G&AFTING, in gar- 
dening. See GRAVTING, 

INGRAILED, or EXGRAILED, in heral- 
dry. See the article EXGRAILED. 

INGRAVING, or EnGcRavixG. See the 
article ENGRAVING. 

INGREDIENTS, in pharmacy, what- 
ever ſimple medicines enter the compoſi- 
tion of a compound one. 

INGRESS, in aſtronomy, fignikes the ſun's 
entering the nrit ſcrvple of one of the 
four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially aries, 

Inurtss, ECRESS, and REGRESS, in law, 
words frequently uſed in leaſes of lands, 
which ſignity a free entry into, a going 


ont of, and returning from ſome part of 


thc premites leaſed to anotitir, 
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INGRESSU, in law, a writ of ent» 
termed allo a præcipe quod redlat, ** 
the articles ENTRY and PrXcive, 

INGRIA, a province of Ruſſia, bounded 
by the lake Ladoga, the river Ni va, and 
the guiph of Finland on the north, by 
Novoyorod on the eaſt and ſouth, and by 
Livonia on the welt. 

INGROSSER, one who buys up great 
quantities of any commodity, Eetore it 
comes to market, in order to raile the 
price. 

If a perſon gets into his hands, other: 
wiſe than upon a demiſe or grant of land N 
any corn growing, butter, cheele, fich, 
or other victuals, within the kingdom, 
with intent to fell the fame again at 
high price, he ſhail be deemed an unlaw- 
ful ingroſſer. But the buying of corn a0 
be ground into meal, or for making ct 
ſtarch, in order to fell it again; or bar- 
ley and oats to make malt and oatme?!, 
are not included in this ſtatute. Forcign 
corn and victuals, except fiſh, arc aig 
exempted ; as are licenced badgers, fich. 
mongers, butchers, poulterers, Se. that 
buy in their own ways of dealing, and 
are not guilty of foreſtalling, or ching 
the ſame again at unreaſonable prices by 
retail. A merchant who imports victua!; 
or merchandize into this kingdom, may 
diſpoſe of the ſame in grols; yet the pe; 
fon who purchaſes them of him, may vo! 
do ſo, ſince by that means the prick 
would be enhanced, Tf this was allow- 
ed, a monied man might ingrols into his 
hands a whole commodity, with an intent 
to ſell it again at what price he though 
Proper: but the ingroſling the whole e 
any commorlity is indictable, and the oi— 
tender, whether he ſell any part of them 
or not, is tubject both to a penalty and 
to corporal puniſhment, by common law. 

INGROSSER allo. ſignifies a clerk or perten 
who copies records, deeds, or other 1 
ſtruments of law, on ſkins of parch— 
ment. 

INGROSSINC3 gf a fre, is the chirogra- 
pher's making the indentures of a tine, 
and allo the delivery of it to him on 
whom it is levied, See the articie 
CHIROGRAPHER, 

INGUEN, in anatomy, the ſame. with 
what is otherwiſe called groin, or pubes. 
See the article PUBEs, 

INGUINAL, in anatomy, &c. any thing 
belonging to the groin. Hence, 

INGUINA!, HERNIA is a hernia in tht 
part called by ſurgeons bubonoceie. dee 
the article Le BOSOCELE. 
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fic, is much the ſame with diſcord. See 
the articles DiSCORD and RELATIO. 


INHERENCE, in philoſophy, a term 


ſometimes uſed to denote the connection 
of an accident with its ſubſtratum, or 
ſubſtance. See the articles ACCIDENT 
and SUBSTANCE. 


INHERITANCE, a pei petual right or in- 


tereſt in lands, inveſted in a perlon and his 
heirs. 

The term inheritance is uſed, not only 
where a perſon has lands or tenements by 
deſcent 3 but where he becomes ſeized in 
fee-fimple, or tee-tail, by purchaſe. The 
inheritances mentioned in our laws are 
either corporeal or incorporeal: the cor- 
poreal relate to lands, tenements, Sc. 
that may be touched or handled; and the 
incorporeal, to ſuch rights as are annex- 
ed to corporeal inheritances, as advow- 
ſons, tithes, annuities, offices, Cc. There 
is likewiſe another inheritance, which is 
termed ſeveral, that is, where two or 
more hold lands or tenements ſeverally; 
as when two perſons hold to them and 
the heirs of their two bodies; in which 
caſe theſe two have a joint eſtate during 
their lives, but their heirs have ſeveral 
inheritances. 

According to the law of inheritances, the 
firſt child is always preferred, and the 
male before the female ; and he that has 
the whole blood, before another that has 
only a part of the bloodof his anceſtor. 

As to goods and chattels, they cannot 
be turned into an inheritance. 


INHIBITION, a writ to forbid a judge's 


proceeding in a cauſe that lies before him, 
This writ generally ifſues out of an higher 
— cn to an inferior, and 1s of 
much the ſame nature as a prohibition, 
See the article PROHIBITION. 


INHUMA TION, in chemiſtry, a method 


of digeſting ſubſtances by burying the 
veſſel, in which tluy are contained, in 
horſe-dung or earth, See the article 
D1GESTION., 


INJECTION, in ſurgery, the forcibly 


throwing certain liquid medicines into 
the body, by means of a ſyringe, tube, 


* or the like. | 

any diſorders are very difficultly, if at 
all curable, unleſs ſome proper liquor be 
injected into the parts affected; which is 
pertormed by drawing the liquor into the 
ſyringe, forcing it out again into the 
diſordered parts. In doing this, one cau- 
tion is extremely neceſſary, vi. to ap- 


ply the inſtrument very carefully, and to 
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be mindful that the liquor you inje& be 
not too hot or cold, 

As for injections in the gonorrhœa, diſ- 
orders of the uterus, &c. See the ar- 
ticles GONORRHOEA, FLUOR ALBUS, 
SYRINGE, Ec. 

Surgeons allo deſcribe the manner of in- 
jecting liquors into®the veins of living 
men, or other animals. A vein being 
opened, uſually in the arm, as in bleed- 
ing, the ſmall pipe of the ſyringe is intro- 
duced, and the liquor is injected or forced 
into the vewupwards, towards the heart; 
which being done, the orifice is to be 
dreſſed in the ſame manner as after bleed- 
ing. 

＋ Lan this practice is at preſent diſuſed, 
on account of the bad tonſequences at- 
tending it; yet the injection of proper 
medicines in apoplexies, quinzies, the 
hydrophobia, &c. wherein no medicine 
at all can be taken by the mouth, de- 
ſerves to be tried. 


Anatomical INJECTION, the filling the veſ- 


els with ſome coloured ſubſtance, in or- 
der to make their figures and ramifica- 
tions viſible, 

For this purpoſe, a fine red injection is 
prepared thus: pour a pint of oil of tur- 
pentine on three ounces of vermilion, ſtir 
them well together, and then ſtrain all 
through a fine linnen-cloth. Tf a green 
injection is wanted, diſtilled verdigreaſe 
may be uſed inſtead of the vermilion. 

A. coarſe injection may be made of one 
pound of tallow, five ounces of white- 
wax, three ounces of oil of olives, melt- 
ed together, and adding two ounces of 
venice-turpentine ; and when this is diſ- 
ſolved, three ounces of vermilion or ver- 
digreaſe, are to be thoroughly mixed with 
the other ingredients, and the whole 
ſtrained through a linnen- cloth. 

For the manner of preparing bodies to be 
injected, ſee the article PREPARATION, 


INITIATED, in antiquity, a term chiefly 


uſed in ſpeaking of perſons who were ad- 
mitted to a participation of the ſacred 
myſteries among the heathens. See the 
article MYSTERY. 


INJUNCTION, in law, is a writ or kind 


of prohibition granted in ſeveral caſes ; 
and for the moſt part grounded on an in- 
terlocutory order or decree, made in the 
cvurt of chancery or exchequer, for ſtay- 
ing proceedings either in courts of law, 
or eccleſiaſtical courts. An — ion is 
obtained either for not appearing and 
putting in an anſwer in due time, upon 
equity confeſſed, or upon matter that ap- 

io Q pear ; 


INK 


pears on record, If it be for ſtaying 
ſuits in other courts, it is grantable on 
ſuggeſtion of ſome matter, by which the 
plaintiff is rendered incapable of making 
his defence there, either for want of wit - 
neſſes, from his being ſued at law for 
what in equity he ought not to pay, or 
becauſe the court, in which he is ſued at 
law, acts erroneouſly, or denies him the 
benefit of the law, Sc. Sometimes it i1- 
ſues on the defendant's non-appearance, 
to give a complainant poſſeſſion of lands, 
&c. and ſometimes for ſtaying waſte, in 
which laſt caſe an afhdavit muſt be firſt 
made, of waſte committed in lands, &c. 
This writ is directed not only to the par- 
ty himſelf, but to all and fingular his 
counſellors, attornies, and follicitors ; and, 
therefore, if any attorney, after having 
been ſerved with an injunction, proceeds 
againſt the party that obtained it, the 
court, out of which it iſſued, will commit 
him to the fleet-priſon for contempt : but 
as an injunction ought not to be granted 
in a criminal caſe, ſo whenever this hap- 
pens, the court of king's bench may break 
it, and protect thoſe that proceed in con- 
tempt of it. . 
INJURY, any wrong done to a man's 
perſon, reputation, or gopds. See the 
articles ASSAULT, TRESPASS, Cc. 
INK, atramentum, ablack liquor generally 
made of an infuſion of galls, copperas and 
a little gum arabic. See the article GaL Ls, 
COPPERAS, Sc. 
To make a very good ink for writing: 
take three ounces of galls, reduced 
to powder, which infuſe in three pints of 
river or rain-water, ſetting it in the fun 
or a gentle heat, for two days; then take 
common copperas, or green vitriol, three 
ounces, powder it, put it into the infu- 
ſion, and ſet it in the fun for two days 
more; laſtly, ſhake it well, and add an 
ounce of good gum arabic. 
To make the London powder- ink: take 
ten ounces of the cleareſt nut- galls, which 
reduce to a fine powder; then add two 
ounces of white copperas, four ounces of 
roman vitriol, and of gum arabic or ſan- 
darach an ounce z pound and fift them 
very fine. This powder, though whitiſh 
itſelf, will, when put into water, turn 
it to a good black ink : an ounce of the 
powder ſerves to make a pint of ink. 

To make a ſhining ink: take gum ara- 
dic ap roman vitriol, of each an ounce; 
galls well bruiſed, a pound; put them 


into rape - vinegar, or vinegar made of 


clear ſmall beer; ſet them in a warm 
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place, {tir them often till the liquor be. 
comes black, and then add to a gallon 
of this preparation an ounce of ivory. 
black, and a quarter of a pint of ſced-lac. 
varniſh. 

To make a ſhining japan or china ink 
take an ounce of lamp-black, and clarify 
it in an earthen pipkin, to take out the 
droſs ; two drams of indigo; half x 
dram of peach-black ; one dram of black 
endive, burnt ; reduce them to a very 
fine powder, and then take a moiety ct 
fig-leaf-water, another part of milk, and 
a very little gum arabic, and mixing all 
the ingredients well together, make them 
up for ule, 

Printing Inx is made by boiling or burning 
linſced-oil till it is pretty thick, adding 
a little roſin to it, while hot, and then 
mixing this varniſh with lamp-black, 
Printing-ink, on its being imported from 
abroad, pays 7s. 8 d. the hundred 
weight, of which 6s. gd. is repaid on 
its exportation, 

Ixx is alſo an appellation given to any co- 
loured liquor, uſed in the ſame manner 
as the atramentum, or black ink; as red, 
green, blue, yellow, &c. inks. 

Red ink is made thus: take wine-vinegar 
a pint ; raſpings of brazil, one ounce; 
alum, half an ounce ; boil them gently, 
and add five drams of gum arabic: dil- 
ſolve the gum, ſtrain the ingredients, and 
Keep the liquid for uſe. 

Green ink is made by boiling verdigrea{ 
with argol, in fair water, and adding a 
little gum arabic. | 

- Blue ink is made by grinding indigo with 
honey and the white of eggs, and making 
it fluid with water. 

Yellow ink is made by an infuſion of faf- 
fron in water, with a little alum and 
gum arabic, 


Sympathetic Ixx, a liquor with which 2 


perſon may write, without the letters ap- 
pearing, till ſome aneans be taken to ren- 
der them legible. 
Of this kind are the glutinous juices of 
plants, or any other thick and viſcid 
fluids, provided they have no remark- 
able colours themſelves ; for being writ- 
ten on white paper, nothing will appear, 
till ſome fine powder of any coloured 
earth is thrown over the paper, where- 
by the letters become legible : the reaſon 
of this is evident, as the powder ſticks 
only to the letters formed by the inviſible 
but viſcid liquor, 
Another fort of ſympathetic inks are 
made ot intuſions, the matter of _ 
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eaſily burns to a charcoal: thus, if a 
ſcruple of fal armoniac be diſſolved in 
two ounces of fair water, letters written 
therewith will be inviſible till held before 
the fire; for the ſal armoniac being burnt 
to a charcoal, by a heat not ſtrong enough 
to ſcorch the paper, the letters are there- 
by rendered viſible, 
Another ſort of ſympathetic inks are 
made of a ſolution of lead in vinegar, 
and a lixivium of lime and orpiment ; 
for if a letter be written with the former, 
nothing will appear : but to conceal the 
affair ſtill more, ſome different ſubject 
may be written above it, with a black 
ink made of burnt cork and gum- water; 
then, if a piece of cotton, wetted with 
the ſaid lixivium, be rubbed over the pa- 
per, the ſentence that was viſible will diſ- 
appear, and the inviſible one, before 
written with the ſolution of lead, will be 
ſeen in 1ts place very black and ſtrong. 
INLAGATION, the reſtoring an out- 
lawed perſon. See OUTLAWRY. 
INLAND bus of exchange, thoſe payable 
in diſtant parts of this kingdom. 
It any ſuch bills be loſt, or miſcarry, 
within the time limited for payment, the 
drawer 1s obliged to give other bills of the 
ſame tenor; ſecurity being given, if de- 
manded, in caſe the loſt bill be found again. 
In caſe the y on whom an inland bill 
of exchange ſhall be drawn, ſhall refuſe 
to accept the ſame, the party to whom 
payable ſhall cauſe ſuch bill to be proteſt- 
ed for non-acceptance, as in caſe of fo- 
reign bills ; for which proteſt he ſhall pay 
two ſhillings, and no more. See BILL, 
ACCEPTANCE, PROTEST, Se. 


INLAYING, the art of marquetry. See 


the article MARQUETRY. 


INN, a place appointed for the entertain- 


ment and relief of travellers. 

Inns are licenſed and regulated by juſtices 
of the peace, who oblige the landlord to 
enter into recognizances for keeping good 
order. If a perſon who keeps a com- 
mon inn, refules to receive a traveller in- 
to his houſe as a gueſt, or to find him 
victuals and lodging, on his tendering a 
reaſonable price for them, he is liable to 
an action of damages, and may be in- 
dicted and fined at the king's ſuit. The 
rates of all commodities ſold by inn- 
keepers, according to our antient laws, 
may be aſſeſſed: and inn-keepers not 
ſelling their hay, oats, beans, Cc. and 
all manner of victuals, at reaſonable 
prices, without taking any thing for lit- 
ter, may be fined and impriſoned, Sc. 
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by 21 Jac. I. cap. xxi. Where an inn- 
keeper harbours thieves, perſons of an in- 
famous character, or ſuffers any diforders 
in his houſe, or ſets up a new inn where 
there 1s no need of one, to the hindrance 
of antient and well governed inns, he is 
indictable and fineable ; and by ſtatute, 
ſuch inn may be ſuppreſſed. Action up- 
on the caſe lies againſt any inn-keeper, 
it a theft be committed on his gueſt, by 
a ſervant of the inn, or any other perſon 
not belonging to the gueſt ; though it is 
otherwiſe where the gueſt is not a tra- 
veller, but one of the ſame town or vil- 
lage, for there the inn-keeper is not 
chargeable ; nor is the maſter of a pri- 
vate tavern anſwerable for a robbery com- 
mitted on his gueſt : it is faid, that even 
though the travelling gueſt does not deli- 
ver his goods, Sc. into the inn-keeper's 
poſſeſſion, yet if they are ſtolen, he is 
chargeable. An inn-keeper 1s not an- 
ſwerable for any thing out of his inn, 
but only for ſuch as are within it; yet 
where he, of his own accord, puts the 
gueſt's horſe to graſs, and the horſe 1s 
ftolen, he is anſwerable, he not having 
the gueſt's orders for putting ſuch horſe 
to graſs. The inn keeper may juſtify the 
ſtopping of the horſe, or other thing of his 
gueſt, tor his reckoning, and may detain 
the ſame till it be paid. Where a perſon 
brings his horſe to an inn, and leaves 
him in the ſtable, the inn-keeper may 
detain him till ſuch time as the owner 
pays for his keeping ; and if the horſe 
eats out as much as he 1s worth, after a 
reaſonable appraiſement made, he 

ſell the horſe, and pay himſelf: but when 
a guelt brings ſeveral horſes to an inn, 
and afterwards takes them all away ex- 
cept one, this horſe ſo left may not be fold 
for payment of the debt for the others; 
for every horſe 1s to be ſold, only to make 


ſatisfaction for What is due for his own 
meat. 


Ix xs of court, are colleges in London, for 


the ſtudy of the laws of England, with 
all conveniencies for the lodging and 
entertainment of the profeſſors and ſtu- 
dents. 
In theſe colleges, there are not only ſuch 
ſtudents as ſtudy the laws of this king- 
dom, in order to render themſelves ca- 
pable of practiſing in the courts of law 
at Weſtminſter ; but alſo ſuch other 
gentlemen of fortuye as apply themſelves 
to this ſtudy, in order to know and vin- 
dicate their rights, and to render them- 
ſelves more ſerviceable to their country. 
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Our inns of court, which are numerous, 
and jvftly med for the production of 
men of learning, are governed by maſters, 
principals, benchers, ſtewards, and other 
oth.urs, and have public halls for exer- 
clics, readings, &c. which the ſtudents 
are obliged to attend and perform for a 
certain number of years, before they can 
be admitted to plead at the bar. Theſe 
ſocieties have not, however, any judicial 
anthority over their members ; but in- 
ſtead of this they have certain orders 
among themſelves, which have, by con- 
ſent, the force of laws: for lighter of- 
fences, perſons are only excommoned, or 
put out of commons; for greater, they 
loſe their chambers, and are expelled the 
college; and when once expelled out 
of one ſociety, they are never received by 
any of the others. The gentlemen in 
theſe ſocieties may be divided into 
benchers, outer barriſters, inner-barri- 
ſters, and ſtudents. 
The four principal inns of court are the 
Inner temple, Middle-temple, Lincoln's 
inn, and Gray's inn ; the other inns are 
the two ſerjeant's inns ; and the others, 
which are leſs conſiderable, are Clifford's 
inn, Symond's inn,Clement's inn, Lion's 
inn, Furnival's inn, Staple's inn, Tha- 
vies inn, Barnard's inn, and New-inn. 
Theſe are moltly taken up by attorneys, 
ſollicitors, Sc. but they belong to the 
inns of court, who ſend yearly ſome of 
their barriſters, to read to them. 
INN-AND INN, a game on dice, very much 
practiſed at an ordinary, may be played 
by two or three, each having a box in 
his hand. There are four dice, and you 
may drop what you pleaſe, ſix-pences, 
ſhillings, &c. or gumeas. Every inn, 
ou drop; and every inn-and inn, you 
ſweep all : likewiſe, if you throw out, 
if but two play, your adverſary wins all ; 
but if three play, the ſtake may be di- 
vided between the other two, or played 
for. 
Here you are to obſerve, that out, is when 
you have thrown no doublets on the four 
dice; inn, is when you have thrown 
two doublets of any fort ; and inn-and- 
inn, is when you throw all doublets, whe - 
ther of any fort, or otherwiſe ; as four 
aces, Sc. or two aces, &c. and two of 
any other denomination. The battle may 
be for as much or as little as you pleaſe, 
and is not ended till every penny of that 
money be won: this ſeems juſt, ſince in 
a battle of ten pounds, a gentleman hath 
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been reduced to five ſhillings, and yet 
hath won the battle at laſt, 

Like all other games, this too has its 
tricks; we ſhall only mention one in- 
ſtance by way of example: a gentleman 
who had ſpent the greater part of his 
patrimony, bethought himſelf how he 
ſhould retrieve it; and having been 3 
conſiderable loſer by gaming, he fixed 
on this as the baſis of his futue ſettle. 
ment ; accordingly he at length con. 
trived a box, not ſcrewed within as uſu. 
al, which, nevertheleſs, was ſo well Paint- 
ed as to look exactly like a ſcrewed box; 
it was likewiſe but half board wide at 
top, and, narrow at bottom, ſo that he 
had the dice wholly under his own ma- 
nagement. In ſhort, with this box, and 
the artful placing of the dice, he wen a 
thouſand pounds the firſt night, at the 
game of inn-and-inn 3 next night he 
won an eſtate of two hundred a ycar; on 
which he forſwore all gaming for the fu. 
ture, well knowing how many have been 
ruined by 1t. 


Ix x, in geography, a large river which 


rites 1n a mountain of the Alps, in the 
country of the Griſons, runs north-ea} 
through Tyrol and Bavaria, and di- 
charges itlelt into the Danube, 


INN, or INNER, in the manege, is applied 


differently according as the horſe works 
to the right or left, upon the volt; or as 
he works along by a wall, a hedge, or 
the like : for in moving by a wall, the 
leg next the wall is called the outer leg, 
and the other the inner+-Jeg : and upon 
volts, if a horſe works to the right, the 
right heel is the inner heel, and th: 
right leg the inner leg; but if he works 
to the left, the left heel is the inner 
heel, Sc. At preſent, riding-maſlers, 
in order to be more eafily unde1tood, 
n uſe the terms right and leſt, in. 
ead of outer and inner. 

INNATE 1DEas, thoſe ſuppoſed to be 
ſtamped on the mind, from the firſt mo- 
ment of its exiſtence, and wliich it con- 
ſtantly — into the world with it: a 
do&rine, which Mr. Locke has abun- 
dan'ty refuted. See the article IDta. 

INNERRKEITHING, a port-town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Fife, ſituated on 
the north ſhore of the frith of Forth, ten 
miles north-weſt of Edinburgh. 

INNERLOCHY, or FokT WILLIAM, 
a fortreſs erected in the highlands of 
Scotland, at the mouth of a bay or lake 
in the county of Lochaber, twenty-eight 

mules 
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miles ſouth-weſt of Lochneſs: welt lon. 
5 15', and north lat. 569 55. 


INNISKIL LING, a ſtrong town of Ire- 


land, in the province of Ulſter, and 
county of Fermanagh : weſt lon, 7* 50', 
and north lat. 54* 200. 


INNOCENTS-Dar, a feſtival of the chri- 


ſtian church, obſerved on December 28, 
in memory of the maſſacre of the inno- 
cent children by the command of Herod, 
king of Judeaz who beipg alarmed at 
hearing that an infant was born king of 
the Jews, and imagining that his own 
kingdom was in danger, ſent orders to 
have all the children lain that were in 
Bethlehem, and the adjacent country. 
The greek church in their calendar, and 
the abyſſinians of Ethiopia in their offices, 
commemorate fourteen thouſand infants 
on this occaſion. 


INNOMINATA. oss, in anatomy, three 


bones, which compole the extreme part 
of the trunk of a human body. Theſe, 
though fingle in adults, are in infants 
three perfectly diſtinct bones, each of 
which has its peculiar name; the up- 
per one is called the ileum ; the ante- 
rior one, the os pubis, or os pectinis; 
and the poſterior one, the os iſchium. 
Theſe are joined by the intervention 
of a cartilage, as it were in the mid- 
dle of that ſingular cavity called the ace- 
tabulum, and continue viſibly diftin& to 
the age of puberty ; after which they co- 
aleſce, and orm one entire hone fo per- 
fectly, that there is not the leaſt veſtige 
remaining that they ever were ſeparate. 
The innominata ofla are joined on each 
ſide, in the hinder part, to the os ſacr m, 
by ligaments and cartilages, and form a 
very firm and ſtrong, though ſomewhat 
moveable articulation with it; and with 
this bone they allo form the cavity called 
the pelvis ; they allo cohere with the os 
facrum on each fide, by means of two 
peculiar and very robuſt hgaments, eacn 
being a finger's breadth broad, and two 
or three finger's breadth long. 

The uſe of thete bones are to ſupport and 
ſuſtain the ſpina dorſi, and indeed all the 
parts above themſelves ; to make a firm 
and proper juncture of the other 1 of 
the body with the thighs; to ſerve for 
the place of origin to ſeveral muſcles; to 
form the cavity of the pelvis, and to de- 
fend its contents from external injuries. 


INNOVATION, or NovarION. See the 


article NOVATI1ON. 


INNUENDO, a word that was frequently 


uſed in declarations of flander, and law- 
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pleadings, when theſe were in latin, in 
rder to aſcertain a perſon or thing before 
mentioned; but now, inſtead of the word 
innuendo, we fay, meaning ſo and fo, 
The practice of ſtretching innuendos, it 
is obſerved, has of late years, in ſome 
particular caſes, too much prevailed 
amongſt us: however, it has been held, 
that an innuendo cannot make that cer- 
tain which was uncertain before; nor will 
the law allow words to be enlarged by 
an innuendo, fo as to ſupport an action 
on the caſe for uttering them. In flan- 
der, the perſon and words ſhould both of 
them be diſtinctly ſpecified, and not want 
an innuendo to make them out; and 
therefore an innuendo will not render an 
action for a libel good, where the pre- 
ceding matter imports no ſcandal. 


INOCULATION, in medicine, the art of 


tranſplanting a diitemper from one ſub- 
ject to another, by inciſion, particularly 
uſed tor engrafting the ſmall pox. See 
the article Pox. 
The deſign of this operation is to com- 
municate by art a milder ſpecies of the 
ſmall pox to the infant or adult patient, 
than that received by the natural infec- 
tion; and this by engrafting ſome of the 
variolous matter, in order to which a 
ſmall inciſion is to be firſt made, with a 
ſcalpel or lancet, through the ſkin of the 
arm, and having inſerted a ſmall particle 
of the purulent matter, taken from a 
mild kind of the pock, the little wound is 
then to be dreſſed with ſome dry lint, and 
Ja. or with a plaſter. After the opera- 
tion, the patient mult conſtantly keep his 
chamber, the air of which ſhould be mo- 
derately warm, and his diet regulated 
by ſome prudent phytician, by which 
means this diſorder will ſhew itfelf in 
ſeven or eight days, without any malig- 
nant ſymptoms, and it aſſiſted by a pro- 
r regimen, and a moderate warmth, 
it uſually runs gently through its ſeveral 
ſtages. When the patient has once had 
the diſorder this way, though ever ſo 
mild, it is certain from experience, that 
they never have it again ; and therefore 
the opinion of thole ſeems to be well 
grounded, who think that the propaga- 
tion of the ſmall pox by inoculation might 
be of general uſe and benefit to mankind, 
in preſerving the lives of ſome, and the 
moſt important members of others, as 
the face, eyes, hearing, viſcera, Cc. 
Hiſtory informs us, that the diſorder was 
this way propagated many hundred year- 
ago, among the Greeks, Lg”: and 
ine ſe. 
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Chineſe, whereas it is but of late years 
that the european nations have come into 
it, among which the Engliſh ſeem to have 
approved and followed it moſt, The ex- 
periment ſucceeded fo well in the hands 
of the britiſh phyſicians, that king 
George I. countenanced the fame in all 
his dominions, and from thence the pra- 
ctice prevailed with ſucceſs in Germany, 
particularly in the dominions of Han- 
over. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there 
were meny, both among the French 
and Engliſh, who endeavoured to fup- 
preſs and vilify the practice in their 
writings ; but it is thought by Heiſter, that 
all their objections have been ſufficiently 
anſwered and obviated by Dr. Jurin and 
other able phyſicians. | 
Heiſter declares himſelf of opinion, that ſo 
far from thinking the practice fatal or miſ- 
chievous, he rather firmly believes it might, 
under a proper management, be of the 
greateſt ule and benefit to the lives and 
healths of mankind ; for, as he judges, 
the ſmall pox ariſe from a peſtilenual vi- 
rus or matter lodged in the blood, from 
the very firſt day of the birth, which 
breaks out almoſt in every perſon, ſooner 
or later, and the more early uſually the 
better, as it is ſeldom we obſerve the 
pox tavourable in thoſe more advanced 
in years; ſo that the matter ſeems to 
multiply itſelf in the blood, and aug- 
ment with the patient's age. If, there- 
fore, the diſorder be procured of a mild 
kind by this operation, and the blood 
cleared of its latent virus, while ſmall 
in quantity, and the infant young, he 
doubts not but many might by this means 
be not only preſerved: from death, but 
even conducted ſafely through the 
ſeveral ſtages of the diſeaſe, without 
the inſults of its moſt malignant ſymp- 
toms. We are convinced from experi- 
ence, as well as reaſon, that, the diſ- 
order which breaks out from a natural 
infection, is generally more ſevere and 
fatal than that produced by art; and no 
wonder it ſhould be ſo, ſince in the laſt, 
the phyſician has the opportunity of chooſ- 
ing the moſt favourable ſeaſon, and of 
preparing his patient before-hand, by a 
proper regimen, diet, and medicines. 
In the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. we have 
a new method of inoculation, diſcover- 
ed by Mr. Brooke, and communicated 
by him, in aletter, read before the Royal 
Society, May 14, 1752, to Dr. Parſons, 
ſecretary to the ſociety for foreign corre · 
$ 
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{pondence, ſhewing by experiments, that 

the pock may be engrafted without makins 

any inciſion, only by the application of à 

little lint impregnated with variolous 

matter, and confining it with an adheſive 

plaiter. Mr. Brooke tried the experi- 

ment upon ſeveral patients, and always 

with ſucceſs ; the abſorbent veſſels, he 

believes, in young ſubjects eſpecially, 

will always take in a ſufficient quantity 

df the matter to contaminate the whole 

mals of the circulating fluids; and though 

the denſity of the pores, or ſcaly inſpil- 

ſations of the materia perſpirabilis, in 

adults, may in ſome mealure prevent the 

diſorder from being communicated by 

contact, yet friction will eaſily remove 

that obſtacle; for by this means the cu- 

ticle is made as thin as is required, and 
the warmth induced by friction will dilute 

the mouths of the abſorbent veſſels, and 

draw a moderate flux of juices to that 

part, ſo that they may take in a ſufficient 
quantity of variolous matter, to bring on 
the diſorder. 

In the ſame volume of the Tranſactions, 
we have an extract of a letter to Dr. Ma- 
ty, from Geneva, read June 18, follow- 
ing, concerning the introduction and ſuc- 
cels of inoculation in that city. Their 
firſt method of doing it was generally 
the ſame as is now practiſed in England, 
whence inſtructions were ſent to Geneva, 
when they began to inoculate : yet three 
perſons were inoculated in'a new manner: 
theſe were bliſtered ſlightly by means of 
a ſmall veſicatory applied to that part 
of the arm where the inciſion is uſually 
made. The bliſter occaſioned by this pla- 
ſter was opened, and a pledgit, dipped in 
the pocky matter was applied tothe excori- 
ated part: ſome pocky matter was made 
uſe of, which was kept three weeks; and 
ſome that had even been keptfour months, 
without any apparent difference in the 
effects from that which was freſh. The 
experience which they have hitherto had 
in Geneva, has fuggeſted to them a con- 
jecture, that the inciſion ought to have 
been made deeper, where the matter, 
which is uſed, has been kept ſome time. 
All who had been inoculated by that time 
at Geneva, had recovered ; and the far 
greater part of them had but an inconſi- 
derable number of puſtules. 


INOCULATION, or BUDDING, in garden- 


ing, is commonly practiſed upon all ſorts 
of ſtone- fruit, as nectarines, peaches, 
apricots, plumbs, cherries, as alſo upon 
oranges and jaſmines; aud, indeed, this 
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is preferable to any fort of grafting for 
molt ſorts of fruit. The method of per- 
forming it is as follows: you muſt be 
provided with a ſharp penknite with a 
flat haft, which is to raiſe the bark of 
the ſtock to admit the bud; and ſome 
ſound baſs- mat, which ſhould be ſoaked 
in water, to increale its ſtrength, and 
render it more pliable ; then having 
taken off the cuttings from the trees you 
would propagate, you mult choole a 
ſmooth part of the ſtock about five or ſix 
inches above the ſurface of the ground, 
if deſigned ior dwarts ; but if for ſtan- 
dards, they ſhould be budded fix feet 
above ground. Then with your knife 
make an horizontal cut acroſs the rind 
of the ſtock, and from the middle of that 
cut make a flit downwards, about two 
inches in length, ſo that it may be in the 
form of a T; but you muſt be careful 
not to cut too deep, left you wound the 
ſtock ; then having cut off the leaf from 
the bud, leaving the foot-ſtalk remain- 
ing, you ſhould make a croſs cut, about 
halt an inch below the eye, and with your 
koife ſlit off the bud, with part of the 
wood to it : this done, you mult with 
your knite pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obſerv- 
ing whether the eye of the bud be left to 
it or not; for all thoſe buds which loſe 
their eyes in ſtripping, are good for 
nothing: then having gently raiſed the 
bark of the ſtock with the flat haft of 
your penknife clear to the wood, thruſt 
the bud therein, oblerving to place it 
ſmooth between the rind and wood of 
the ſtock, cutting oft any part of the 
rind belonging to the bud, that may be 
too long for the ſlit made in the ſtock ; 
and fo having exactly fitted the bud to 
the ſtock, tie them cloſely round with 
baſs-mat, beginning at the under part 
of the ſlit, and fo proceeding to the top, 
taking care not to bind round the eye of 
the bud, which ſhould be left open. 

When your buds have been inoculated 
three weeks or a month, thoſe which are 
ireſh and plump, you may be ſure are 
joined; and at this time you ſhould 
looſen the bandage, which it it be not 
done in time, will injure if not deſtroy 
the bud. The March following cut off 
the ſtock floping, about three inches 
above the bud, and to what is left faſten 
the ſhoot which proceeds from the bud : 
but this muſt continue no longer than 
one year ; after which the ſtock muſt be 
cut off cloſe aboye the bud, The time 
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for inoculating is from the middle of 
June to the middle of Auguſt : but the 
molt general rule is, when you obſerve 
the buds formed at the extremity of the 
ſame year's ſhoot, which is a ſign of their 
having finiſhed their ſpring growth. 
The firſt fort commonly inoculated is 
the apricot, and the Jait the orange- 
tree, which ſhould never be done till the 
latter end of Auguſt. And in doing 
this work, you ſhould always make 
choice of cloudy weather ; for if it be 
done in the middle of the day, when the 
weather is hot, the ſhoots will perſpire 
ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deſtitute of 
moiſture, 


INORDINATE PROPORTION, is where 


there are three magnitudes in one rank, 
and three others proportional to them 
in another, and you compare them in a 
different order. Thus ſuppoſe the num - 
bers in one rank to be 2, 3, 9 ; and thote 
of the other rank 8, 24, 36; which are 
compared in a different order, wiz, 
2:33:24: 363 and 3:9: : 8:24. Then 
rejecting the mean terms of each rank, 
you conclude 2: 9: : 8: 36 


INOSCULATION, in anatomy, the ſame 


with anaſtomaſis. See ANASTOMASIS. 


INQUEST, in law, ſignifies an inquiry 


made by a jury, in a civil or criminal 
cauſe, by examining witneſſes. See the 
article JURY. 

There is alſo an inqueſt of office, uſed 
lor the ſatisfaction of the judges, and 
lometimes to make inquiry whether a 
criminal be a lunatic or not ; upon which 
inquelt, it it be found that the criminal 
only feigns himſelf to be a lunatic, and 
at the ſame time refuſes to plead, he may 
be dealt with as one ſtanding mute. See 
the article MUTE, 

Where a perſon is attainted of felony 
and eſcapes, and afterwards 'on being 
re-taken denies that he is the ſame man, 
inqueſt muit be made into the identity of 
the perſon by a jury, before he can be 
executed, 


INQUIRENDO, in law, an authority 


iven to one or more perſons, to inquire 
into ſomething tor the advantage ot the 
king. 


INQUISITION, in law, a manner of pro- 


ceeding by way of ſearch or examination 
uſed on the king's behalf, in cafes of 
out-Jawry, treaſon, felony, ſelf- murder, 
Sc. to diſcover lands, goods, and the 
like, forfeited to the crown. Inquiſi- 
tion is alſo had upon extents of lands, 
tene ments, Cc writs of elegit, and 

whore 
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where judgment being had by default, 
damages and coſts are recovered. 
INQuISITION, in the church of Rome, a 
tribunal in ſeveral roman-catholic coun- 
tries, erected by the popes for the exa- 
mination and puniſhment of heretics. 
This court was founded in the twelfth 
century by father Dominic and his fol- 
lowers, who were ſent by pope Inno- 
cent III. with orders to excite the ca- 
tholic princes and people to extirpate 
heretics, to ſearch into their number and 
quality, and to tranſmit a faithful ac- 
count thereof to Rome. Hence they 
were called inquiſitors; and this gave 
birth to the formidable tribunal of the 
inquiſition, which was received in all 
Italy, and the dominions of Spain, ex- 
cept the kingdom of Naples and the 
Low Countries. 

This diabolical tribunal takes cogni- 
zance of hereſy, judaiſm, mahometan- 
iſm, ſodomy, al polygamy ; and the 
people ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that 
parents deliver up their children, huſ- 
bands their wives, and matters their fer- 
vants, to its officers, without daring in 
the leaſt to murmur. The priſoners are 
kept for a long time, till they themſelves 
turn their own acculers, and declare the 
caule of their impriſonment ; for they 
are neither told their crime, nor con- 
fronted with witneſſes. As ſoon as they 
are impriſoned their friends go into mour- 
ning, and ſpeak of them as dead, not 
| daring to ſollicit their pardon, leſt they 
ſhould be brought in as accomplices. 
When there is no ſhadow of proof againit 
the pretended criminal, he is diſcharged, 
after ſuffering the moſt cruel tortures, a 
tedious and dreadful impriſonment, and 
the loſs of the greateſt part of his effects. 
The ſentence againſt the priſoners is 
pronounced publicly, and with extraor- 
dinary ſolemnity. In Portugal they erect 
a theatre capable of holding three rhou- 
ſand perſons, in which they place a rich 
altar, and raiſe feats on each fide in the 
form of an amphitheatre, There the 
priſoners are placed, and over-againit 
them is a high chair, whither they are 
called, one by one, to hear their doom, 
from one of the inquiſitors. 

Theſe unhappy people know what they 
are to ſufler, by the cloaths they wear 
that day. Thoſe who appear m their 
own cloaths, are diſcharged upon pay- 
ment of a fine : thoſe who have a ſanto 
benito, or ſtrait yellow coat without 
leeres, charged with St, Andrew's crols, 
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have their lives, but forfeit all their ef. 
fects : thoſe who have the reſemblance 
of flames, made of red ſerge, ſewed upon 
their ſanto benito, without any crols 
are pardoned, but threatened to be burnt 
it ever they relapſe : but thoſe who, he. 
ſides theſe flames, have on their ſunt» 
benito, their own picture, ſurrounded 
with figures of devils, are condemned to 
expire in the flames. The inquiſitoss, 
who are eccleſiaſtics, do not pronounce 
the ſentence of death; but form and read 
an act, in which they ſay, that the cri 
minal being convicted of ſuch a crime, 


by his own confeſſion, is with much re- 


luctance delivered to the ſecular power to 
be puniſhed according to his demerits : 
and this writing they give to the ſeven 
judges, who attend at the right ſide of 
the altar, who immediately pals ſentence, 
For the concluſion of this horrid ſcene, 
ſee the article ACT of faith. 


INQUISLTORS, in law, perſons who have 


power by their office to make inquiry in 
certain cates ; as ſheriffs, and coroners 
on view of the body, &c. 


INROLLMENT, in law, is regiſtering 


any lawful act, as a ſtatute or recogni- 
zance acknowledged, a deed of bargain 
and (ale, Sc. in the rolls of chancery, 
king's bench, common pleas, or exche- 
quer, at the huſtings of Guildhall, Lon- 
don, or at the quarter - jeſſions. 
Inrollments of deeds muſt be recorded 
in court, and for the ſake of perpetuity 
ingroſſed on parchment : yet it is faid 
that inrolling a deed does not make it 2 
record, which 1s an entry on parchment 
of judicial matters controverted in a court 
of record; and of which the court is to 
take notice: but the inrollment of 2 
deed, is only a private act of the parties 
concerned, of which the court takes no 
notice at the time when it is done, tho 
the court gives way and accedes to it. 
All deeds may be inrolled at common 
law, and tho' by accident a ſeal is broke 
off, it will not hinder it. A deed when 
inrolled muſt be acknowledged before a 
maiter in chancery, or a judge of the 
court where it is inrolled; which being 
the officer's warrant for its inrollment, 
ſuch inrollment will be allowed as goo! 
proof of the exiſtence of the deed itlelt. 
Clerk of INROLLMENTS. See the article 
CLERK of inrollmeuts. 
INSCONCED, in tne military art, part of 
an army that have fortified themielves 
with a ſconce or ſmall fort, in order to 


defend ſome pals, &c, 
INSCRIBED, 
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A figure is 
ſaid to be inſcribed in another, whga all 
its angles touch the ſides or planes of the 
other figure. See the articles HEXAGON, 
PENTAGON, c. 

INSCRIPTION, a title or writing carved, 

engraved, or affixed to any thing, to give 
a more diſtin knowledge of it, or to 
tranſmit ſome important truth to poſ- 
terity. 
The inſcriptions mentioned by Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus - Siculus, ſufficiently 
ſhew that this was the firſt method of 
conveying inſtruction to mankind, and 
tranſmitting the knowledge gt hiſtory 
and ſciences to poſterity : thus the an- 
tients engraved upon pillars both the 
principles of ſciences, and the hiſtory of 
the world. Piſiſtratus carved precept:3 
of huſbandry on pillars of ttone ; and 
tie treaties of contederacy between the 
Romans and Jews, were engraved on 
plates of braſs. Hence, antiquarians have 
been very curious in examining the in- 
{criptions on antient ruins, coins, me- 
dals, Sc. 

INSECTS, in zoology, a numerous claſs 
of animals, whoſe bodies are neither re- 
gularly covered with hair, feathers, or 
cales, as in the generality of other ani- 
mals; but either with a hard, and as it 
were horny ſubſtance, or with a foft and 
tender {Kin 3 and of which the far greater 
part, that is, all the inſects with a hard 
covering to their bodies, have on their 
heads antennæ, otherwiſe cailed horns 
and feelers. 

The molt general ſub- diviſion of inſets 
is into two ſeries, viz. the winged and 
naked ones; each of which comprehends 
leveral ſubordinate orders of genera, each 
containing numerous ſpecies. 

The ſeveral orders of the firſt ſeries are 
the coleoptera, hemiptera, neuroptera, 
lepidoptera, hymenoptera, and diptera 
and thole of the ſecond feries, are the 
aptera, reptilia, zoophyta, teſtacea, and 
lithophyta: of all which we have treated 
under their reſpective articles. See the 
articles COLEOPTERA, HEMIPTER a, 

NevroOPTERA, Cc. 

eration of INSECTS. 
GENERATION, 

ransformation of INSECTS, See the article 
TRANSFORMATION. 

SER TION, in anatomy, the cloſe con- 
junction of the veſſels, tendons, fibres, 
and membranes of the body with ſoine 
other parts. See the articles TIN DO, 
MlvsCLe, &c, 


See the article 
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INSIDIANT p1sEa53ts, thoſe which ſhew 
no evident ſymptom, but lie concealed in 
the body, ready to break forth on the 

leaſt provocation, as it were by ſurprize. 

INSINUATION, in our law. clandeſ- 
tine creeping into a perſon's mind, or 
favour ; but, among the civilians, it bears 
a ditterent ſignification; as the inſinua- 
tion of a will is the firſt production of it, 
Dix. the leaving it in the hands ot the 
regiſter, in order to the procuring a pro- 
bate thereof. 

INSIP1, an a civen to things 
without tale. See the article TASTE. 
INS! ION, in gardening, the fame with 
gratting. Sce the article GRAFTING. 
INSOLATION, in chemiftry, the ſuſfer- 
ing matters to ſtand and digeſt in the 
heat ot che fun. inſtead of that of a fur- 

«nace. Sce Fig and HEAT. 

INSOLVENT, a term applied to perſons 
unable to pay their dehts. See the ar- 
ticles DEBT ant D:310R, 

INSPICIZNDO VENTRE, in law. See the 
article VENTRE. 

INSPIRATION, among divines, implies 
the conveying of certain extraordinary 
and ſupernatural notices or motions into 
the ſoul, 

In diſcourſing upon the argument con- 
cerning the inſpiration of the ſcripture, 
the learned Du Pin alledges the teſti- 
mony of the Jews, the authority of our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, and the uni- 
verſal conlent of the chriſtian church. 
1. It cannot be in the leaſt doubted, but 
that the antient Jews were thoroughly 
perſuaded that the books in their canon 
were written by prophets divinely in- 
ſpired : they looked upon the law of 
Moſes as the law of God himſelf, and 
on the pentateuch as the foundation of 
their religion: they had even the evidence 
ot their ſenſes, that Moles was ſent by 
God, that he converſed familiarly with 
him, and was aſſiſted by him in an ex- 
traordinary manner; witnels the many 
miracles which God wrought by him, 
and his divine providence and protection 
being vouchlated to him in an unuſual 
manner; ſo that, upon the whole, they 
had all imaginable evidence that the laws 
and hiſtorical narrations of Moſes were 
all of them penned by inſpiration from 
heaven. As to the other canonical 
books collected by Ezra, it cannot be 
queſtioned, with any colour of reaton, 
but that Ezra, in drawing up his canon 
und lacted books, made choice of thote 
which had the cheratter of divinely in- 
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ſpired writings, and had been always 
acknowledged as ſuch by the univerſal 
conſent of die jewiſh nation; and the ſy- 
nagogue looked upon this canonical ſyſ- 
tem as prophetical and divinely in- 
ſpired. See CANON and BIBLE. 

2. From the unexceptionable teſtimony 
of the Jews, M. Du Pin proceeds to al- 
ledge the authority of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles. It is upon the evidence of 
theſe books that our Saviour proves him - 
ſelf to be the meſſias, and by them that 
he confutes the Jews, 'The apoſtles fol- 
lowed their maſter's doctrine in this as 
well as in all other things: theſe books 
they made ule of to authoriſe the goſpel 
they preached, and to prove that the 
prophecies concerning the meſſias, were 
fulfilled in tlie perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. 

3. From theſe authorities he proceeds to 
the teſtimony of the primitive church: 
thoſe who were inſtructed by our Saviour 
and his apoſtles, had not only the ſame 
regard for the books of the Old Teſtament 
as the Jews themlelves had, but likewiſe 
by univerſal conſent received the goſpels 
and epillles of the apoſtles as writings 
penned by the inſpiration of the holy 
ghoſt, The primitive chriſtians being 
tully perſuaded of this truth, received 
the apoſtles doctrine with intire ſfubmil- 
ſton, and looked upon it as no other 
than the inſtruction of Jeſus Chriſt and 
of God himlelt. See the article Cyx1s- 
TIAN RELIGION, 

INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an ope- 
ration whereby a liquor is brought to a 
thicker conſiſtence, by evaporating the 
thicker parts. See INCRASSATING, 

INSPRUCK, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Auſtria, capital of the county 
of Tyrol, fnuated on the river Inn, in 

caſt long. 119 26', north lat. 47* 127. 

INSTALLMENT, the inſtating or efta- 

bliſhing a perſon in fome dignity. 
This word is chiefly uſed tor the induc- 
tion of a dean, prebendary, or other ec- 
clefialtical dignitary, into the poſſeſſion 
of his ſtall, or other r (eat in the 
cathedral to which he belongs. It is al- 
ſo uſed tor the ceremony whereby the 
knights of the garter are placed in their 
rank in the chapel of dt. George at 
Windſor, and on many other like occa- 
Hons, It is ſometimes termed inſtal- 
lation. See GaRTER. 

INST ANT, ſuch a part of duration where- 


in we perceive no ſucceſſion ; or it is that 


. which takes up the time only of one idea 


in our minds, 
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The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kings 


of inſtants ; a temporary, a natural, 38. 
a rational inſtant, 

Temporary inſtant is a part of time in. 
mediately preceding another: thus td 
lat inſtant of a day precedes, immeldiat-ly 
and really, the firſt inſtant of the follow. 
ing day. 

Natural inſtant is what we otherwit 
call a priority of nature, which obtain; 
in things that are ſubordinated in ad. 


ing, as firſt and fecond cauſcs, or cauts 


and their effects: for the nature of this 
requires, that if there be a ſecond cay,- 
there mult be a firſt; and that there mu} 
be a cauſe, if there be an effect. Sce th: 
article CAUSE. 

Rational inſtant is not any real inſtar}, 
but a point which the underſtanding con- 
ceives to have been before ſome other 
inſtant, founded on the nature of the t111- 
which occaſioned it to be conceive : (0: 
inſtance, if God made ſeveral things vo 
luntarily, which he could otherwite have 
let alone, there is a realonable found. 
tion to conceive God iuch as he is in 
himſelt, before he had made any of thi! 
voluntary determinations : but as tha: 
was no real inftant when God had not 
formed any determination, this inſtant i; 
called a rational inſtant, by way ot op- 
poſition to an inflant of time. 

INST AURATION, the re-eſtabliſhment 
ar reſtauration of a religion, a church, 
or the like, to its former (tate. 

INSTEP, in the manege, is that part of a 
horſe's hind leg ——_ reaches trom the 
ham to the paſtern-joint ; and which, 
when the horſe is in his natural poſtur: 
of tanding, ſhould be large, flat, and in 
a perpendicular line with the ground: 
for when the inſteps do not ſtand per- 
pendicularly, it is a certain ſign of weak- 
neſs either in the rems or hinder quar- 
ters. 

INSTINCT, an appellation given to the 
ſagacity and natural inclinations of brutes, 
which ſapplies the place of reaſon in 
mankind. See REASON and BRU. 

INSTITUTES, in literary hiſtory, a book 
containing the elements of the roman 
law, and conflitutes the laſt part of the 
cividlaw. See CIVII-LAw. 

The inftitutes are divided into four 
books, and contain an abridgment of the 
whole body of the civi|-law ; being de- 


fgned for the ule of ſtudents. 
INSTITUTION, in general, fignifies the 
eſtabliſhing or founding ſomething. | 
In the canon and common law, it * 
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ßes the inveſting a clerk with the ſpiritu- 
alities of a rectory, &c, which 1s done 
by the biſhop, who uſes the formula, 
« ] inſtitute you rector of ſuch a church, 
« with cure of fouls, and receive your 
« care and mine,” This makes him a 
complete parſon as to ſpirituality, but 
not as to temporality, which depends on 
induction. See the article INDUCTION. 

The term inſtitutions is alſo uſe !, in a 
literary ſenſe, for a book containing the 
elements of any art or ſcience : ſuch are 


inttitutions of medicine, inſtitutions of INSULT, in the art of war, the ſame ic! 


rhetoric, &c. _ 
NSTKUCTIVE coLUMN, in architec- 
ture, See the article COLUMN. 
INSTRUMENT, in general, whatever is 
lubſervient to a caule in producing any 
efteft. See CAUSE and EFFECT. 
A common caſe of mathematical in{tru- 
ments contains {everal compaſſes, a ſec- 
tor, ſcale, drawing pen, and protractor. 
See the articles COMPASSES, SECTOR, 
SCALE, Sc. 
A cate of pocket inftruments for ſur- 
geons, which they ought always to carr 
about with them, contains lancets of dit- 
ferent lizes 3 (cilſars, fit for leveral uſes ; 
forceps, plain and furniſhed with teeth; 
incinon- Knives, ſtraight and crooked 3 a 
ſpatula, probes, needles, Sc. See the ar- 
ticles LANCET, SCI5SARS, FORCEPS, 
Ec. 
The following inſtruments ued by ſur— 
geons, pay oh their importation accord- 
ing to thele rates. T rcepans, the dozen 
pay 18. 114% d. and draw back on ex- 
portation, 18. 8 d. Bullet kKrews, the 
dozen, pay 9 d. and draw back 3% d. 
Incition-theers, paices, or tooth drawers 
and plulicanes, the dozen pay 11 5,5. d. 


I 
127 

and draw back 10 — d. Setts, the bun- 
100 


dle, containing ſixteen, pay 4 62 d. and 
dia hack 478. More it made of 
non, tor every 112 pounds, 48. 85 d. 
and draw back 4s. 825d, i made of 


| $7 
ſteel, the 112 pounds pay 58. 1-- d. the 
; 109 


whole of which is returned on exporta- 
uon: but it they are made of ſilver, they 
are to pay as plate. See PLATE. 
BNSTRUMENT, in law, ſome public act, or 
authentic deed, by which any truth is 
made apparent, or any right or title e{ta- 
bliſhed in a court of jultice, See DEED. 
NSTRUMENTS, in muſic, are either played 
en by means of wind, as the organ, 
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flute, hautboy, &c. or of ſtrings, as the 
harplichord, violin, Sc. 
OrGan, FLUTE, HARPSICHORD, Ec. 

INSULATED, i, in architecture, 
an appellation given to ſuch columns as 
ſtand aloue, or tree from any contiguous 
wall, Cc. like an iſland in the ſea 
whence the name. 
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See the articles 


See COLUMN. 


INSULT, m/wultus, in medicine, fignifies 


the accel3 of the paroxyſm of int: rmitting 
diſeates. Sce the articles INTERMIT TING 
and PAROXYSM. 


atſault. See the article ASSAULT. 


INSUPER, over and above, a term ſed 


by the auditors of the exchequer in heir 
accounts; thus, where a certain ſum is 
charged to a perſon's account, they lays 
ſo much remains, inſuper, to the ace 
countant. 


INSURANCE, or As$SURANCE, in law 


and commerce, a contra or agreement 
whereby one or more perſons, calle in- 
ſurers, aſſurers, &c. oblige themleiv<: to 
anſwer for the lols of a ſhip, house, 
goods, Sc. in conſideration of a pre- 
mium paid by the proprietors of the 
things inſured, 
Inſurances are of various kinds, as on 
lips or parts of ſhips, on merchandize 
ſingly, and on ſhips and goods jointly : 
and theſe are again branched ont to run 
either for a time ſtipulated, or to one 
ling'e port, or out and home, with liber- 
ty to touch at the different places men- 
tioned in the policy. Inſurances may 
likewiſe be made on goods tent by land, 
or by hoys, Sc. on rivers; and this is 
trequently done, more eſpecially on jew- 
els, and other things of great value. 
They may likewiſe be made on ſhips 
and goods, loſt or not loſt, which is com- 
monly done when a ſhip has been long 
miſling; and thoſe words being interted 
in the policy, oblige the under-writers to 
pay, though the ſhip was loſt at the time 
of making ſuch inſurance, except the aſ- 
ſured had then certain knowledge of the 
ſhip's being wrecked ; in which caſe the 
ſubſcription ſhall not oblige, as this is 
accounted a mere fraud. So likewile if 
a perſon get more inſured than the ſhip 
is worth, with a villanous detign to de- 
itroy her, this fraudulent act will not 
oblige the inſurers, but expoſe the pro- 
prictors to ſuffer death for their knavery. 
If a ſhip is inſured from the port of Lon- 
don to any foreign port, and before ſhe 
breaks ground is burnt, the inſurers are 
not liable; unleis the words of the in- 
10 R 2 ſurance 
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furance are, at and from the port of 
London; but if ſhe has once broke 
ground, and after being driven back, 
takes fire, the inforers are anſwer— 
able. An inſurance made on prohibited 
goo :3 not binding, unleſs they were 
not prohibited ti after the inturance 
was made, Where the policy expreisly 
mentions that the ſhip 15 to depart with 
convoy, it is intended that ſhe ſhall, if 
polithie, keep with the convoy during 
the voyage, and if ſhe depart wilfully 
from the convey, it is a fraud; but if 
having departed with convoy, "the by 
ſtrets of weather loles the convoy, and 
is taken, the inſurers rc liable. If there 
be thizves on board among themſelves, 
the nete: of the ſnip is to anſwer for 
that, and not the inturers ; for tho' the 
words of the policy inſure again loſſes 
by thieves, yet affailing thieves arc only 
here intended. An inturance made in a 
foreign country, may be ſued in Eng- 
land by the common law, if the inſurers 
come here. Where the policy is againtt 
reltraint cf princes, that does not ex - 
to 2 navigation carried on aguinlt t 
law of nations, or where there ſhall be 
ſeizure tur not paying of cuſtoms, or "x e 
like. If goods be ed as the goods 
of an ally, when they are the goods of 
an enemy, it is a fraud, and the infu- 
' Tanice not good, If a wan ys money 
ON a policx of inſurance, ſu, poſing a 0s 
where ther: was none, this ſhal\ Ind; ey 
received for the uſe of the incurer, for 
which he may maintain an action. Da- 
mages happening to goods in their own 
nature periſhable, are not to be borne by 
the cvſurer, A ſuppreition of the truth, 
or a falle allegation, is tutcient to diſ- 
charge the policy; for it is a general 
rule, that the inſured onohit to inform 
the inſurer of all materiu ircumſtances 
that were cone to his K. ede e. at the 
time of making the policy, in order that 
the contract may be fairly adjuſted ; 
which being a contract upon chance, 
cannot he douc, if one party knoyrs more 
than the other ; for equality in contracts, 
by the lau- merchant, is eflential ; but 
a proof ot an intention to make n devia- 
tion, will not avoid the policy before the 
deviation is actually made. 

By an act made in 19 Geo. II. it is de- 
termined, 
Auguſt, 1746, no affurance {hall be 
made on ſhips or lading by way of 
gaming or wagering, or without benefit 
ol lalvage to the inſurer ; that it thall 
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not be lawful to make re aſſuranee, üg. 
leſs the afſurer ſhall become inſolvent, 
become a bankrupt, or die; in high 
cates ſuch aſſurer, or his executors, Sc. 
may make re-afſurance to the amount 
of the ſum before aſſured, provided it 
be expreſſed in the policy to be a re-aſſu;. 
ance. That all ſums of money lent on 
bottomry or at reſpondentia, upon any 
ſhips belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, 

bound to or irom the Eaſt Indies, ſha]! 
be lent only on the ſhip or merchandise, 

laden, or to be laden, on board ſuch ſhip, 

and mall be to expreſſed in the conch— 
tion of the bond; and the benefit of l- 
vage ſhall be allowed to the lender, h.; 
agents or aſſigns, who alone fhall have a 
right to make aſſurance on the money e 
lent ; and no borrower of money on Lot 
tomry, &c. ſhall recover more on any 
aſſurance, than the value of his intcye! 


in the ſhip or merchandize, excluſiys! 


of the money ſo borrowetl ; and incale 1; 
ſhall appear, that the value of his ſhare |: 
the ſhip or merchand1ze does not amount 
to the full ſum borrowed, ſuch borrowe: 
ſnall be reſponſible to the lender for 0 

uch of the money borrowed, as he hatl 
10t laid out on the ſhip or merchandize, 
with Jawtul intereſt for the fame, tog-- 
ther with the infurance and all oth: 
charges, to the proportion which dhe 
money not laid out ſhall bear to the 
whole money lent, notwithſtanding th: 
ſhip and merchandize be totally loſt. 
Whenever advice is received of the lol: 
of a ſhip or goods inſured, application 
is to be made to the inſurers, and the 
vouchers produced; and if they are n 
tistie d they will pay the money; but 11 
they have cauſe to ſcruple the doing i 
the inſured mult ſtay till the inſurers ca 
obtain a more fatisfaRtory account; 
if nothing be heard of the ſhip in 27 
reaſonable time, the inſurers «n 
obliged to pay wy money agreed vp0n. 
The policies made of inturances are 
be ſtamped within three days after! 
ſhip is intured, on the penalty of pay:!9} 
zool, 

The principal oſſices for the infuravte 
of hips and merchandlize in London, 3 
the Royal- exchange affurance, and ü Us 
2 aſſurance, both of which 
eſtabliſned by act of parliament. Thy 
Mods allo inſure hout es and other build 
ings, goods, wares, and merchanditt 


trom loſs or damage by fire; and te 

former oi them aliv affure lives. 

The Reyul-exchange inſurance, on! 
L156 
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brick or ſtone building, inſures any ſum 
not exceeding 200 l. at 58. per ann. and 
any larger ſum not exceeding 10001. 
aſter the rate of 2 8. 6d. per cent. per ann, 
Above 10001. and not exceeding 20001, 
at 38. fer cent: Above 20001, and not 
exceeding 3ocol. at 4s. per cent, On 
goods and merchandize, the property of 
the aſlured, within any brick or ſtone 
building, or on the goods and building 
together, this office inſures any ſum not 
exceeding 300 l. for 7s. 6d. per aun. 
and larger ſums after the rates ahove- 
mentioned: but timber or plaſter build- 
ings, or goods or merchandize therein, 
pay 88. pe, ann. for 2001. and aiter the 
rate of 48. per cent. for any greater ſum 
not exceeding 10001], and 58. fer cent. 
for all inſurances above 1000 l. and not 
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exceeding 2000 l. On a timber or pla- 
ſter building with goods and merchan- 
dize together, any ſum, not exceeding 
zool. may be inſured for 128. per an. 
and larger ſums at the above rate 


ie 
goods belonging to hazardous tradgf, 18 
diſtillers, chemiſts, apothecarics. £o.vur- 
men, tallow-chandlers, oilmen. /-nhold- 
ers, Sc. depoſited in brick h bay 
8 8. per ann. for inſuring z20o0 . and at- 


ter the rate of 48. per cent. for aby guter 
lum not exceeding 1co01 ah above 
1000 l. and not exce- iin 26 
per cent. but when th kou es a 8 
are put together, the rice oi in vran + is 
48. per cent, per ann. ithout any other 
charge except the policies. 

The London in:urance has the loiiowing 
annual premiums, 


zu aſſur : * 
dums . rances. 


Any ſum 
Not exceeding z00l. 
e 2001. to 1000 l. 28. per cent. 
rom 10 l. to 2000 l. 28. 6d, per ct. 
From 20001. to 3000 l. IAS. per cent. 


— — i _— — 


48. per annum. 


ur lad 


rances., 


Common imiu - | Hazardous intu 5 h-2ardous) 


infur ances. | 


— 


58. per annum. 
38. per cent. 
48. per cent. 
0 8. per cent. 


10s. per annum. 
5s. per cent. (2 
7s. Gd. per ct. > &} 
78. 64, per ct. 8 


ur 22d 


The hand-in-hand office inſure for ſeven years at 128. per cent. on brick, and double 


that ſum for timber houſes. 


The ſun-fire office, belides 78. 6d. for the policy and mark, has the following arnual 


premi ums. 


— — ä — 


Sums inſured. 
rances. 


Common in{u- 


Hazardous inlu 


rances. inlurances. 


Any lum 
ot exceeding 2091. 
rom 200 l. to 10c0!. 2s. per cent, 
From 1000 l. to 2cool.jzs, 6d, per ct. 
From 20001. to 10501.!48, 6d. per et. 


48. per annum. 


— 


= 
I 


= 
48. per cent. ( 


6s. per annum, 
38. per cent, 7 

ny 
| - 


5 hazardcus 
| 
| 


238. per annum. 
33, per cent. ( * 
75d. per et. 

78, 6d. pei ct. 5 


Y 


58. per cent, 


The friendly ſociety inſuran ge, has ſome 


very extraordinary regulations, the prin- 


cipal of which is, that every one of the 
aſſured becomes a member of the ſociety; 
and when any loſs happens, contributes 
in proportion to the ſum he has inſured, 
to make good the damage; on Which 
account he pays only 18. 4d. per cert. per 
ann. premium, and 6s. 8d. per cent. as 
a caution ; but what is unexpended of 
the 6s. 8 d. is returned to the party in- 
ſured at the end of ſeven years. 

We have alſo inſurances for lives, in 
virtue of which, when the perſon intured 
dies, a ſum of money becomes payable 
to the perſon on whoſe behalt the policy 
of infurance was granted. The princ1- 
pal inſurance office of this kind, is that 
of the amicable ſociety tor a perpetual 


aſſurance, kept in Serjeant's inn, Fleet- 

ſtreet, Lon ou. 
In tnis othce, after paying the charges 
of the policy, and 108. entrance- money, 
each perſon pays 5. fer annum, by 
quarterly payments, and from theſe pay- 
ments, the dividends, which uſually 
amount to 100 l. and upwards, are to 
ariſe. All perſons admitted are to be 
between the ages af twelve and forty- 
five, and in a good ſtate of health. Any 
erſon is allowed to have two or three 
inſurances or numbers on the ſame lite, 
whereby ſuch perion will be intitled to 
a claim on each number fo inſured ; and 
every claimant is impowered to put in A 
new lite, in the room of one deceaſcd, 
within twelve kalendar months next af- 
ter the end of the current year, By be- 
coming 
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- coming members of this ſociety, clergy- 
men, phyſicians, lawyers, tradeſmen, 
and all whole income ceaſes at the 
time of their death, may, in all proba- 
bility, leave to their families a claim of 
not leſs than 1001. for every 5 l. annually 
paid in. 

The value of inſurances upon lives, de- 
pends upon the probability of the conti- 
nuance of any propoſed life or lives, during 
any propo.ed term. Any queſtions of 
this kind may be determined from Dr. 

Halley's table, and from the principles 
of the Doctrine of Chances. But, as 
far as we can learn of the practice on 
ſuch occaſions, the premiums paid to 
inſurers are generally higher than any 
computation tounded on obtervations con- 
cerning the probabilities of human life, 
will warrant. Thus it is not unulual 
to make a perlon pay « per cent. for the 
inſurance of his life for a twelvemonth, 
that is, in caſe the perſon dies within the 
year, the inſurer is to pay 100 l. for every 
51. received. Now it appears from Dr. 
Halley's table, which eſtimates the pro- 
bability of lite low enough, that 5 per 
cent. is an adequate value only for a life 
of an advanced age, ſuch as ſixty- four. 
See the article LIE. ö 

INTAC TRE, in conics, an appellation 
ſometimes given to the aſymptotes. Ste 
the article As LMP TOT ESV. 

INTAGLIOS, precious ſtones on which 
are engraved the heads of great men, in- 
ſcriptions, and the like; tuch as we fre- 
quently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, Sc. 

INTAK ERS, a fort of robbers in the 
north of England, who formerly received 
the booty which their confederates the 
out partners, brought from the borders of 
Scotland. 

INTEGER, in arithmetic, a whole num- 
ber, in contradiſtinction to a traction, 
See NUMBER and FRACTION. 

INTEGRAL, or IxTEGRANT, in philo- 
ſophy, appellations given to parts of 
bodies which are of a ſimilar nature 
with the whole: thus filings of iron have 
the lame nature and properties as bars 
of iron. : 

Bodies may be redriced into their inte- 
grant parts by triture or grinding, lima- 
tion or filing, ſolution, ama)zamation, 
Se. See GRINDING, Ec. 

INTENDMENT, in law, is the intention, 
deſign, or true meaning of a perlon or 
thing, which frequently ſuppii-s what is 


not fully expreſled: but tho the intent of 
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parties in deeds and contracts is much 
regarded by the law, yet it cannot take 
place againſt the rules of law, 
INTENDMENT of crimes; this, in caſe of 
treaſon, where the intention is proved by 
circumſtances, is puniſhable in the tame 
manner as if it was put in execution. So 
if a perſon enter a houſe in the night. 
time, with an intent to commit burg— 
lary, it is felony ; alſo an aſſault, with 
an intent to commit a robbery on the 
highway, is made felony, and punithed 
with tranſportation. 7 Geo. II. c. 21. 
INTERCALARY, intercalaris, in chro- 
nology, an appellation given to the odd 
day inſerted in leap-year; which was o 
called from calo, calare, to proclaim, it 
being proclaimed by the prieſts with a 
loud voice. See the articles BIissEXöTILI 
and LEAP-YEAR, 
INTERCEPTED Axts, in conic ſections, 
the ſame with abſciſs. See AB5Cc1ss. 
INTERCESSION, in roman antiquity, 
the act of a tribune of the people, or other 
magiltrate, whereby he inhibited the act 
of another magiſtrate. 
The tribunes had an unlimited power to 
interceed or controul the aGs of every 
other magiſtrate, who could only inbibit 
the acts of inferior magiſtrates. See the 
article TRIBUNE. 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architec- 
ture, denotes the ſpace between two co- 
lumns, which is always to be propor- 
tioned to the height and bulk of ihe 
columns. 
Some authors have laid down the follow- 
ing proportions for the intercolumnia- 
tions, at a medium, wig. in the tuſcan 
order, it muſt be equal to four diameters of 
the column below; in the doric, to three ; 
in the ionic, to two; in the corinthian, 
to two and a quarter; and in the compo- 
ſite, to one and an half. 
INTERCOMMONING, in law, is when 
the commons of two manors lie together, 
and the inhabitants of both have, time 
out of mind, cauſed theig cattie to feed 
promiſcuouſly on them. 
INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch muſcles, nerves, 
arteries and veins as he between the 
ribs. See the article RIB. 
The intercoſtal muſcles are thin fleſhy 
plates, two between each two ribs, one 
exteinal and the other internal. The 
intercoſtal nerves are branches of the fifth 
and ſixth pair; the intercoſtal arteries 
are branches ot the two ſubclavians _ 
* 


IN 
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azygos. See the articles MUSCLE, 
NERVE, ABTERY, Sc. 


INTERDICT, an ecclchaſtical cenſure, 


by which the church of Rome forbids the 
performance of divine ſervice in a king- 
dom, province, town, Sc. This cen- 
fure has been frequently executed in 
France, Italy and Germany ; and in the 
year 1170, pope Alexander III. put all 
England under an interdict, forbidding 
the clergy to perform any part vf divine 
ſervice, except baptizing of infants, tak- 
ing confeſſions, and giving abſolution to 
dying penitents. But this cenſure being 
liable to the ill conſequences of promoting 
libertiniſm and a neglect of religion, 
the ſucceeding popes * 4. ſeldom 
made uſe of it. 

There was alſo an interdict of perſons, 
who were deprived of the benefit of at- 
tending on divine ſervice. Particular per- 
ſons were alſo antiently interdiied of 
fire and water, which ſignified a baniſh- 
ment for ſome parttcular offence ; by 
this cenſure no perſon was allowed to re- 
ceive them, or allow them fire or water ; 
and being thus wholly deprived of the 
two neceſſary elements of life, the 
were doubtleſs under a kind of civil 
death. 


INTERES T, is the premium or money 


paid for the loan or uſe of money; and 
is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, fimple 
and compound. 

Simple intereſt is that which is paid for 
the principal, or ſum lent, at a certain 
rate or allowance made by law, or 
2greement of parties, whereby ſo much 
as 51. or 61. or any other ſom, is paid 
for 1001. lent out for one year; and 
more or leſs proportionally for greater or 
leſſer ſums, and for more or leſs time. 
For example, if it is 5}. to xool. for one 
year, it is 21. 10s. for half a year, ard 
10]. for two years: alſo 10l. for ane year 
of 2001, and gl. for half a year; and ſo 
on, for other ſums and times. Thus, as 
the law, or agreement of parties, fixes 
a certain ratio, or, as we call it, rate of 
intereſt, which is ſo much on the zool. 
for one year; from this we can eaſily 
find the proportional intereſt on 11. for 
one year, being plainly the 228 part of 
the intereſt of xool. ſo if this is gl. that is 
o öl. if this is 6]. thit is .obl, ard if this 
is 51. 108. or 5.51. thatis .ogs]. Where- 
fore, it we underſtand the rate of intereſt 
to be the intereſt of 1]. for one year, the 
more common queſtions about limple in - 
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the intercoſtal veins ariſe from the vena - 
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tereſt will relate to theſe four things, wie. 


any principal ſum, its intereſt, the time 


in which it gives that intereſt, and the 
rate, or intereſt of 1]. for one year, ac- 
cording toMhich that principal, intereſt 
and time are adjuſted to one another. 
From which we have four problems ; in 
the rules whereof we ſuppoſe the princi- 
al and intereſt expreſſed in the denomi- 
nation of 1 by reducing what is 
leſs than zl. to a decimal of 11. and the 
time to be expreſſed in years, and deci- 
mal parts of one year. 
Prob. I. Having any principal ſum, and 
time, with the rates of intereſt given, to 
find the intereſt of that ſum for that time 
and rate. 
Rule : Multiply the principal rate and 
time continually into one another, the 
product is the intereſt ſought. 
Obſerve, if we expreſs the principal by 
p, the intereſt by u, the time by t, and 
the rate by v, then this rule is thus repre- 
ſented, per. 
Example : The rate of intereſt being 
.ogl. what is the intereſt of 8 fl. for 4 
years and 3 quarters, or 4.75 years ? 
Anſwer. 20l. 38. gd. 20. 187 fl. 85 
X 4. 75 X . oz. 
Which is thus performed: 
85 =Þþ 
2 = 
425 
595 , 
= 
403-75 
r 
: 20. 1875 pounds. 
Whieh decimal is reduced by multiply 
ing it by 20, 12, and 4 thus, 
1 375 
20 


3-75009 ſhill; 89 
= fy 
15000 
7500 
9.0000 pence 
Prob. II. Having the rate, principal and 
intereſt, to find the time, 
Rule : Divide the intereft by the produ& 
of the rate and principal, the —— 19 
the time: thus, =. 
rp 
Example: The rate .og!. principal 
81. intereſt 201. 3s. gd. or 20.18751, 
the time is 4.75 years, or 4 + years. 
Thus, 4475 = . , IE 20.1875 
B5gX ,05 4.25 
Demonſttation: 
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Demonſtration : This rule is deduced 
from the former; thus, ſince x =? rp, 
then dividing both ſides by rp, it is 
1 

— =I. 
15 

Prob. III. Having the principal, intereſt, 
and time, to find the rate. 8 
Rule: Divide the intereſt by the product 
of principal and time, the quote is the 


rate: thus, er. 
: t 


Example: z= 20. 187 5. 4. 75 years, 


p85 l. then is . oßl. $2127 , 
or 29-1375 4-75 XK 85 
403.75 


Demanſtration: Since 2 tr þ, divide 
both by 4%; it is r. 

y tþ; " 75 r 
Prob. IV. Having the rate, time and 
Intereſt, to find the principal. 


Rule: Divide the intereſt by the product 
of rate and time, the quote is the princi- 


pal ; thus, p. 
tr 


Example: 2=20.18751. ? =!4.75 years, 


7 . oz l. then is p=851, = — , 
20.1875 4+75X+-05 
or tA 
2375 


Demonſtration: Since 2 = trp, divide 


both ſides by tr, the quote is = þ. 
tr 


Scholium: Tf the intereſt of any ſum 
for any time is added to the principal, 
this total or ſum is called the amount, 
(Vix. of the principal and its intereſt jor 
that time.) And then from theſe four 
things, viz. the amount, which we call 
a, the principal, the time and rate, 
ariſe four problems ; for having any three 
of theſe the fourth may always be tvund, 
Thus, 

Prob. V. Having the principal, time 
and rate, to find the amount. 

Rule: Find the intereſt by prob. I. add 
it to the principal, tne ſum is the amount. 
Thus, by prob. I. the intereſt is pry; 
therefore the amount is re. 
The reaſon is evident. 

Note: Becauſe ptr rt xp, andp=1 
X þ ; therefore r/p+p=rt41x a. 
And ſo the rule may be expreſſed thus; 
to the product of the rate and time add 
unity, and multiply the ſum by the 
principal, the product is the amount. 
Example: What is the amount of 2461. 
principal in 2 years and 2, or 2,5 years, 
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the quote is the rate: thus, = 
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the rate of intereſt being .o 512 Anſwer 


246 J. + 30. 75 l. =2761. 15s. for the 


intereſt is = 246X ,o5X 2.5 —= 39.751, 
Or thus; . og X 2.5 =.1251. to which 
add x, it is 14. 125 l. which multiplied 
by 276, produces 296.751. 

Prob. VI. Given the principal, amount 
and time, to find the rate. 

Rule : Take the difference betwixt the 
principal and amount, and divide it by 
the product of the time and principal, 


th 
Example: Suppoſe a= 276.751. p. = 
246, 1 2. 5 years; then isr=.o051, = 
276.75 —246__ 30.75 
2.5X246 © 615 


Demonſtration : Since by prob. V. 4 -- 


tp p, take p from both ſides, it 1: 


a@a—p=trp; then divide both by 7p, 


it is u. 
t þ 
Prob. VII. Given the amount, princi- 
al and rate, to find the time. 
Rule : Take the difference of the amount 


and principal, and divide it by the pro- 


duct of the principal and rate, the quote 


is the time: thus 1 =P, 

r 
Example: Suppoſe a=276.751. p= 
2461, r—=.og;z then is =2.5 yeus= 
276.75]. — 246 30.75 

246 X 0 5 . 
Demonſtration: In the laſt problem, 4 —5 
was equal to ty; and dividing both by y, 
it is t. 
r 
Prob. VIII. Given the amount, rate, 
and time, to find the principal. 
Rule: Add 1 to the product of the rate 
and time, and by that ſum divide the 
amount, the quote is tht principal: thus, 
þ = —=—. 
ri 

Example: 4 = 276.75. r=.os]. t= 


| i 256. 
2.5 years; then is p = 246 == 75 
— 228.8 2.5X.05+1 


1.125 
Demonſtration: By prob. V. it is a= 


rt+1Xþ; therefore dividing both ſides 


by rt+1, it is . p. 
4 3 Pp 


— — — 


Compound INTEREST, is that which is paid 
for any principal ſum, and the ſumple 
interelt que upon it for any time, accu- 
mulated into one principal tum. Exam- 

ple : 
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le: if 100 l. is lent out for one year at 
61. and if at the end of that year the 61. 
due of intereſt be added to the principal, 
and the ſum 106 l. be conſidered as a new 
principal bearing intereſt for the next 
year (or whatever leſs time it remains un- 
paid) this is called compound intereſt, 
becauſe there is intereſt upon intereſt, 
which may go on by adding this ſecond 
year's interelt of 106 J. to the principal 
1051. and making the whole a principal 
for the next year, 
Now, although it be not lawful to let out 
money at compound intereſt, yet in 
purchaſing of annuities or penſions, Sc. 
and taking leaſes in reverſion, it is very 
uſual to allow compound intereſt to the 
purchaſer for his ready money ; and, 
therefore, it is very neceſſary to under- 
ſtapd it. 
Let therefore, as before, p—=the principal 
put to intereit ; f the time of itz con- 
tinuance; a= the amount of the princi- 
pal and intereſt; R = the amount ot 11. 
and its interelt for one year, at any given 
rate, which may be thus found. 
Viz. 150:105 ::1:1,06=the amount of 
11. at 6 per cent. Or 100: lOg::1;1,05 
S the amount of x1. at 5 per cent. And 
lo on, tor any other aſſigned rate of inte- 
reſt, 
Then if 
K =amount of 11. for 1 year, at any rate. 
R*=amount of 11. for 2 years, 
R*=amount of 11. for; years, 
R*—amountot 1]. for 4 years, 
R5—amount of 11. for 5 years, 
Here f= 5. For 1: R:: R: RR:: RR: 
RRR: RRR: R;: RI: RS. Sc. in a 
geometrical progreſſion continued; that 
18, as 1 J.: is to the amount of 1l. at 1 
year's end: : fo is that amount: to the 
amount of 1]. at 2 years end, Sc. 


Whence it is plain, that compound in- 


tereſt is grounded upon a ſeries of terms, 
increaſing in geometrical proportion con- 
tinued ; wherein f (vix. the number of 
years) does always aſſign the index of 
the laſt and higheſt term, viz. the power 
of R, which is Rf. 

Again, as 1: R*: 1 R a the 
amount of þ for the time, that R*= the 
amount of 11. That is, as 11.:is to 
the amount of x1. for any given time:: 
lo is any propoſed principal, or ſum; to 
its amount for the ſame time. 

From what has been laid, we preſume, 
the reaſon of the following theorems will 
be very ealily underitood, 
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T mT. PR/ g a, as above. 
From hence the two tollowing theorems 
are eafily deduced. 


Theorem II. ©_—, 
R. 


Theorem III. © = R. 


7 a 
By theſe three theorems, all queſtions 
about compound intereſt may be truly re- 
ſolved by the pen only, Vi. without 
tables: though not to readily as by the 
help of tabics calculated on purpoſe. 
Example I. What will 2561, 108. 
amount to in 7 years, at 5 fer cent. per 
annum, compound intereſt ? | 
Here is given p=256.5, f==7, and 
R = 1:05, which being involved until its 
index = 1 (viz. 7) will become R“ 
1.40710. Then 1.40710 & 255.5 = 
360.9 2115 =a=3601. 18s: 5d. which 
is the anſwer required. ; 
Example II. What principal or ſum of 
monty muſt be put out to raiſe a ſtock of 
3601. 188. 5 d. in ſeven years, at 5 per 
cent. per aunum, compound intereſt ? 
Here is given a= 360.92115, R = 1.05 
and fi to find p by theorem II. Thus 
R* = 1.40710 (350.92115==a) 256.5 
=P. That is, p—=2561. 108. which is 
the ſum or principal required. 
Example III. In what time will 2561, 
108. raile a ſtock of (or amount to) 3601, 
188. 5 d. allowing 5 fer cent. per an- 
num, compound intereſt? 
Here is given p=256.5, a g= 360.9211565 
Rg r.0;. To find t by theorem III. 


. 1.40710. which 


þ _ 3505 
being continually divided by R = 1.05 
2 nothing remain, the number of 
thoſe diviſions will be = =:. 
Thus 1.0 5j) 1.4010 (1. 3400, and 1.05) 
(1. 3400) t. 2762, andi. 051.2762) 1.21555 
and ſo on until it become 1.05) 1.05 (1. 
which will be at the ſeventh divilion. 
Therefore it will he f= 7, the number 
of years required by the queſtion. 
Example IV. If 2-61. 10s. will amount 
to, or raiſe a ſtock of 360 l. 188. 54, 
in 7 years time, what muſt the rate of i; - 
tereſt be, Fer cent. fer annum. 
Here is given p=2 56.5, 4230. 9211 , 
and f; quere R. By theorem III. 


2=R*=1.40710 ; as before in the laſt 


example. And if Rg R? = 1.40710, 
then R=7v 1. 40% %, wiuch may be 
thus extracted, 

1@ 8 | Put 


| 
| 
i 


. 


l 
Letr=7, then D o. 0575. 


Operation. — W575 0.05 
3e 15} 575 
Divitor 1.15 
Furſt == 2.00 oct 
Fi may * 


Then 1:0. 05: : 100: 5 the rate fer cont. 

required, 

INTEREST, in law, is genera!!y taken for 
a chattel real, or a leaſe for years, &c. 
but more for a futuie term. 

An eſtate in lands, Sc. is better than a 

dare intereſt therein; yet, according to 

the legal ſenſe of the word, an interctt 
extends to eſtates and titles which a her- 
ſon has in or out of lands, Sc. for by 
grant of a perſon's whole interelt in land, 

a reverſion, as well as poſſeſſion, in 

ſimple ſee, pailes. 

NTERJECTION, in grammar, an m- 
declinable part of ſpeech, :gnifying tome 
paſſion or emction of the mind, 

As the greateſt part of the expreſſions 
uſed on theſe occaſions are taken from 
nature alone, the real interjections, in 

moſt languages, are monolyllables; and 
as all nations agree in thele natural 
paſſions, ſo do they agree in the figns 
and indications of them, as of love, 
mirth, Sc. 

The greeks confound their interje&tons 

with adverbs, and the hebrews contound 

them with their adverbs and prepoſitions, 
calling them all by the general name 
particle. 

INTERIM, a name given to à formulary, 
or kind ot conicilion of the articles of 
faith, obtrnded upon the proteflants 
after Luthers death by the emperor 
Charles V. when he had defeated their 
forces; ſo called becauſe it was only to 
take place in the interim (mean time) 
till a general council ſhould have decided 
all points in diſpute between the pro— 
teſtants and the romaniſts. It retained 
molt of the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the romaniſts, excepting that of mar- 
riage, which was allowed to prieſts, and 
communion to the laity under both 
kinds. Moſt of the proteſtants rejected 
it. There were two other interims, one 
of Leiplic, che other of. Franconia. 
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INTERLOCUTORY oRDER, in law, 
an order that does not decide the can. 
but only ſome matter incident thereto, 
which happens between the beginnin, 
and end of a caute; as when, in chancer» 
or exchequer, tlie plaintilt obtains an d. 
der for an injunction until the hearing cs 
the cauie ; which order, not being final, 
is called interlocutory. 

IN TERLOVYERS, are properly thole who, 
without due authority, hinder the tage 
of a company or corporation lawjul!y 
eltab}iſhed, by dealing in the tame way, 

INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited 

on the theatre between the acts dt a p ay, 
to amule the ſpectators while the actes 
take breath and ſhift their dreis, or to: 
give time of changing the tcenes and de- 
corations. 
In the antient tragedy, the chorus furs 
the interludes, to ſhew the intervals be- 
tween the acts. In aiter times, they 
made ute ot the pantomimes to relieve 
the andience, that they might not grew 
weary of the play ; a practice which can 
never be mentioned to their honour ; tor 
it is certain evidence of a bad taſte, when 
the audience cannot bear to fit out a dia- 
matic entertainment, without being re- 
lieved by tuch low diverſions. But ve 
have not the leaſt reaſon to wonder at 
this, who have ſcen, in our own time 
and nation, rope and ladder-dancers, 
aud other notable axtilts of this class, 
not only admitted upon ths ſtage, but rc- 
ceived there with the utmoſt applauir, 
Interludes ncw are generally ſongs, 
dances, or concerts of mute, Arittot!s 
and Horace give it for a rule, that inte 
ludes thould conſiſt of ſongs founded cr: 
the principal parts of the diama. 

INTERLUNIUS moRBus, the tame wit! 
the epileply. Sec EviLEPSY, 

INTERMEDIATE, is uſually unzer- 
ſtood ot the ſpace of time elapied fron: 
any certain point to any other. 

INTERMEWING, in falconry, is a 
hawk's mewing, from the firſt change of 
ker coat, till ſhe turn white, 

INTERMIT TEN T, or INS TERMITTING 
FEVERS, ſuch ievers as go off and loon 
return again, ia oppomion to thoſe 

which 
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1 
which are continual. 
FEVER. 
Theſe fevers are diſtinguiſhed into various 
claſſes, according to the interval of time 
between the relapſe into them, as tertian 
fever, quartan fever, Oc. See the articles 
TERTIAN, QUARTAN, Sc. 
It may be obiervel, that intermittents in 
general are either vernal, and rage from 
February tull Auguſt; or autumnal, and 
rage from Auguſt to February, Fevers 
of this kind begin with an oſcitation, 
andicuiation, wearineſs, weakne!s, cold, 
ws of rigor, tremor, and paleneſs of 
the extremities, a ditfcult reſpiration, an 
anxiety, a nan:ea, a vomiting, a quick, 
weak, and flow pulle. The mare violent 
and numerous these ſymptoms are, the 
worſe the fever is; and afterwards, the 
heat and other ſymptoms are the worſe. 
his is the firſt tage of intermittent 
fevers, which correſponds to the inercaſe 
of continual fevers, and is of ail other 
ſtages the mott dangerous : for in this 
con lition, the urine is generally crude and 
thin. This ſtage of intermittent tevers is 
ſu-ceede hy another, which begins with 
heat, rednels, a ſtrong, large, and free 
reſpiration, a ſmall anxiety, a large and 
trong pulie an exceſſive thirſt, 2 pain 
in the limbs and head, generally a red- 
nels of the urine : this tage correſponds 
to the ſtate and height of continual fevers, 
The wlaſt of all, there generally appears 
a profule (ſweat, a remiſſ.on of all the 
tymptoms, a thick urine, with a ſedi— 
ment relembling black duſt, ſleep, a total 
abſence of the fever, laſſitude, and weak - 
neſs, 
Intermittent fevers frequently terminate 
in thoſe of the acute and dangerous kind, 
which is generally owing to an exceſſive 
heat, and too hriſk a motion ot the fluids. 
The cure requires that we ſhould uſe 
aperient, ſaline, alcaline, aromatic, mi- 
neral, diluting, mild, and oleaginous ſub- 
Rances, heat, motion, fomentation, and 
friction, during the intermiſſion, or in 
the firlt (tage ; the medicines of this kind 
are all Tachenius's falts of herbs : the 
moſt conſiderable of which are obtained 
iram wormwood, carduus benedictus, 
and ſtalks of beans, nitre, antimoniated 
nitre, diaphoretic antimony unwaſhed, 
fal ammoniac, ſal prunella, and ſal poly- 
chreſtus, tartarus regeneratus, tartartus 
tartariſatus, (alt of tartar, reduced to a 
ſaponaceous maſs with oil of turpentine, 
and all the parts of all the aromatic 
herbs, eſpecially of thoſe which are re- 


See the article 
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INTERNAL, in general, fagnites what- 


INTERNODIUM, among botaniſts, de- 


INTEROSSEVUS, in anatomy, an appel- 


* 
ſolvent. In order to purge the primæ vie 
from the redundant fordes, a purge or a 
vomit is often beneficial, exhibited ſo 
long before the paroxyſm that its opera- 
tion may be over heſore the fit comes on. 
Tha an intermitting fever, ſays Dr. 
Mead, is not carried off by the peruvian 
bark with 2 proper degree of certainty, 
without premiſing a vomit, or a purge, 
or both, is not unknown to phylicians z 
but ro join tome mild cathartic to this 
remedy will perhaps appear new in prac- 
tice. For it is commonly thought among 
13, that this medicine has little or no 
eſtect, unleſs the patient be coſtive while 
he takes it; but long experience has 
taught me, continues the doctor, that it 
is quite neceffary to add a ſinall quantity 
of rhubarb to this ſebrifuge, ſo as to 
procure two ftovls at leaſt every day; 
nor have I ever” obſerved that this pro- 
cedure has leſſened its virtue, but rather 
rendered it more efficacious, 

However, the doctor obſerves, that it 
ſometimes happens that this febriſuge 
fails in true mtermittents, which failure 
he aſeribes generally to a bad habit of 
body, in which caſe the phyſician ſhould 
uſe his bet endeavours to diſcover in 
what part the fault lies; and it will be 
commonly found to be in the viſcera and. 
glands of the abdomen. Upon this ac- 
count, he think: it neceſſary to pretcribe 
ſome purges, and ſometimes vomits; and 
m the mtermediate days, deobſtruents and 
ſtomachics; the beſt of which are aro- 
matic hitters, and preparations of ſteel. 
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ver is within a thing. 
Fuclid (lib, r. prop. 32.) proves, that 
the ſum of the three angles of every tri- 
angle is equal to two right angles; 
whence he deduces ſeveral uteful corol- 
laries. See the article TRIANGLE. 
He likewiſe deduces, trom the ſame pro- 
poſition, this theorem, g. that the ſum 
of the angles of every rectilinear figure, 
is equal to twice as many right angles, 
as the figure hath lides, excepting or ſub- 
tracking four. 


notes the ſpace between two knots or 
joints of the (talks of barley, oats, and 
the like plants. 


lation given to the muſcles which move 
the fingers and toes, from their being 
ſituated between the bones of thoſe parts. 
See the articles MUSCLE, FLEXOR, &c. 
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INTERPOLATION, among eritics, de- 
notes a ſpurious paſſage, inſerted into 
the writings. of ſome antient author, 
One great rule with regard to the ex- 
punging interpolations, is, that the reſti- 
tution be perfectly agrecable to the reſt of 
the work. 

INTERPRETER, in general, denotes a 

erſon who explains the words or writ- 
ings of another, ſo as to make them in- 
telligible to thoſe who did not under- 
ſtand them before. 

INTERREGNUM, the time during which 
the throne is vacant, in elective king- 
doms ; for in ſuch as are hereditary, like 
ours, there is no ſuch thing 35 an inter- 
regnum. 

INTERREX, the magiſtrate who governs 

during an interregnum. 

In antient Rome, this magiſtrate was 
continued even after the expulſion of 
their kings. 

INTERRMENT, the act of burying the 

dead. See the article BURIAL, 

INTERROGATION, or pcint of INTER- 
ROGATION, in grammar, a character of 

this form (?) ſerving to denote a queſtion. 

INTERROGATION, in rhetoric, is a figure, 
whereby the orator propoſes ſomething 
by way of queſtion ; which, it muſt be 
owned, greatly enlivens the diſcourſe. 

INTERROGA TORIES, in law, are 

. queſtions wrote down, and demanded of 

the witneſſes examined in a cauſe, more 

. eſpecially in the court of chancery. Theſe 

| Interrogatories mult relate only to the 
neceſſary point, and be either drawn u 
or peruſed, and alſo ſigned by counſel : 
but care mult be taken, that they are not 

calculated to lead a perſon in what he 
has to ſay, by putting words as it were 
into his mouth, as, did you not ſee ſuch 
a thing done? the depoſitions taken upon 
ſuch interrogatories will be ſuppreſſed ; 
for they ought not to lean to one lide 
more than another, and therefore ſhould 

be expreſſed after this manner, did you 
fee or not lee ? The examiners, and alſo 
the commiſſioners who examine the wit- 
neſſes produced on interrogatories, muſt 
examine only one interrogatory at a time, 
and not aſx any idle queſtions, or ſet 
down 1mpertinent anſwers, 

INTERKUPTION, in matters of pro- 

portion, ſignifies che ſame with, disjune- 

tion, or disjunct proportion. See the 

. article DISCRETE, 

Interruption is noted thus, (::) and in- 
timates the breaking off the ratio in the 
middle of four disjunct or diſcrete pro- 
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portionals; as, A: B:: C: D, chat js 


as A is to B, ſo is C to D. See the ar- 
ticles PROPORTION, RATIO, &c, 

INTERRUPTION is likewiſe a figure in 
rhetoric, wherein a perion, to ſhew 
his paſſion, breaks off his diſcourſe ſud. 
denly and abruptly. 

INTERSECTION, in the mathematics, 
ſignifies the cutting of one line or plane 
by another: thus, we ſay, that the mu- 
tua] interſection of two planes is a right 
I'ne. See LINE and PLANE. 

INTERSOILING, in huſbandry, is lay. 
ing one kind of foil or mould upon ano- 
ther, as clay on ſand, ſand on earth, Sc. 

INTERSPINALES colli, in anatomy, 
{mall fleſhy muſcles of the neck, ariſing 
from the ſuperior parts of each double 
ſpinal proceſs of the neck, except of the 
ſecond vertebra ; and inſerted into the 
inferior parts of all the double ſpines. 
When theſe muſcles act, they draw the 
ſpines of the vertebræ of the neck near- 
er each other. 

INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome 

authors to expreſs thoſe parts of the 
univerſe that are without and beyond our 
ſolar ſyſtem. 
In the interſtellar regions are ſuppoſed to 
be ſeveral other planetary ſyſtems moving 
round each fixed ſtar as the center of 
their motion, as the lun is that of ours. 
And if it be true, as is not improbable, 
that each fixed ſtar may be thus a ſun to 
ſome habitable orbs that may move round 
it, the interſtellar world will be infinitely 
the greater part of the univerle. 

INTERTIES, in architecture, thoſe ſmall 
pieces of timber that lie horizontally be- 
tween the ſomniers, or between them and 
the fell, or reſon. 

INTERTRANSVERSALES colli, in a- 
natomy, certain muſcles ſituated among 
the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebræ: 
they ariſe ſrom the lower vertebra, and 
are inſerted into that next above: they 
are of the ſame ſize and figure with the 
interſpinales. 

INTERVAL, in muſic, the difference be- 
tween two ſounds, in reſpect of acute 
and grave; or, that imaginary ſpace ter- 
minated by two ſounds, diftering in 
acuteneſs or gravity. 

When two or more ſounds are compared 
in this relation, they are either equal or 
unequal in the degree of time : ſuch as 
are equal are called uniſons, with regard 
to each other, as having one tune ; the 
other, being at a diſtance from each other, 
conſtitute what, we call an interval in 

mulic ; 


N 
muſic; which is properly the diſtance in 


time between two ſounds. 
Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple 
and compound, : 
A ſimple interval, is without parts or 
diviſions. Such are the octave, and all 
that are within it; as the ſecond, third, 
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fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh, with 


their varieties. 

A compound interval, conſiſts of ſeveral 
leſſer intervals: ſuch are all thoſe greater 
than the octave; as the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelſth, Sc. with their varieties. 


Table of intervals, ſimple and compound. 


44 6/7 Simple 
1101207 3114) Double 
1807970210 Triple 


Thoſe in the upper line are the ſimple 
intervals, the other three the compound 
ones, i. e. ſuch as are either doubled, 
tripled, or quadrupled. _ 

To reduce a compound interval to a 
fimple one, Mr. Broſſard gives this rule: 
From the denominator thereof take (even, 
and what remains is the {imple inter- 
val; as from a thirteenth take ſeven, 
there remains ſix, which ſhews the 
thirteenth to be the ſixth doubled: again, 
from twenty-lix take ſeven three times, 
which are twenty-one, and five remains; 
therefore, ſays he, the twenty-lixth ap- 
pears to be the fifth quadrupled. 

But this diſtinction, into ſimple and com- 
pound, regards practice only, becauſe 
there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt 
interval. | 
here, is not meant the leaſt practiſed, but 
ſuch as tho? it were equal to two or more 
leſſer, which are in uſe; yet, when we 
would make a ſound move to far up and 
down, we always pals immediately from 
one of its terms to the other. . 
What is meant then by a compound in- 
terval, will be very plain; it is ſuch whoſe 
terms are in practice, taken either in im- 
mediate ſucceſſion, - or ſuch where the 
ſound is made to riſe and fall from the 
one to the other, by touching ſome inter- 
mediate degrees; ſo that the whole be- 
comes a compoſition of all the intervals 
trom one extreme to the other. 

What we now call a ſimple interval, the 
antients called diaſtem; and our com- 
pound one, they called ſyſtem. Each of 
thele has differences; even of the ſimple, 
there are ſome greater and ſome leſſer, 
but they are always diſcord ; but of the 
compound or ſyitem, ſome are concord, 
and others diſcord. Uniſons, tis plain, 
cannot poſſibly have any variety ; for 
when there is no difference, as in uniſo- 


1801167 2 Quadruple 


Beſides by a ſimple interval 


Intervals Compound ( 
Intervals, 


nance, which flows from a relation of 
of equality, *tis evident there can be no 
diltinchon : uniſons therefore are often 
called concords, (tho' taey may not pro- 
perly be io called). But an interval de- 
pending on a ditference of time, or a 
relation of inequality, admits of variety; 
and fo the terms of every interval, ac- 
cording to their particular relation or 
difference, make eicher concord or diſ- 
cord. Some indeed have reſtrained the 
word concord to interval, making it in- 
clude a difference of zune: But this ispre- 
carious; for as the word concord ſignifies 
an agreement of ſounds, it is certainly 
applicable to uniſons in the firſt degree. 
Intervals, 'tis plain, may ditfer in magni- 
tude, and there may be an infinite variety, 
according to the poſſible degrees of tune; 
ſor there is no difference ſo great or ſo 
little, but a 2 or leſſer may poſſibly 
be conceived : tis true, with regard to 
practice, there are limits which are the 
greateſt and leaſt intervals our ears can 
judge of, and which may actually be pro- 
duced by voice or inſtrument. 
The degrees of tune are proportionable 
to the number of vibrations of the ſo- 
norous body, in a given time; or the 
velocity of their courſes and recourles. 
Now thele differences in tune conſtitute, 
as has been already ſaid, the intervals in 
muſic; theie thereſore muſt be greater or 
leſſer, as the differences are; and *tis the 
quan:ity of theſe, which is the tubje& of 
the mathematical part of muſic. 
Thele intervals are meaſured, not in the 
ſimple differences or arithmetical ratios 
of the numbers expreſhng their vibrations 
or lengths; but in their geometric ratios, 
and vice verſa: it is however to be ob- 
ſerved, that in comparing the equality 
of the intervals, the ratios expreſſing 
them, muſt be all of one ſpecies, other- 
wile 
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- wiſe this abſurdity would follow, that 


the fame two ſounds may make differ- 
ent intervals. To determine in general, 
which of two or more intervals 13 the 
reateſt, take all the ratios as proper 
fractions, and the lcait fraction will be 
the greateſt interval. | 
The antients were extremely divided 
about the meaſuring: of intervals. Fy- 
thagoras and his followers matured 
them by the ratios of numbers. They 
ſuppoled the differences of granny and 
acuteneſs to depend on the different ve- 
locities of the motions that cauſe ſound ; 
and thought- therefore, that they could 
only be accurately meaſured by the ra- 
tios of thole velocities ; which ratios 
were firſt inveſtigated by Pythagor as, on 
occaſion of his paſſing by a ſmith's ſhop, 
and obſerving a concord between the 
found of the hammers ſtriking on the 
anvil. Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this : hg 
thought reaſon and mathematics had 
nothing to do in the caſe, and that ſenſe 
was the only judge in the diſpute ; the 
other being too ſubtile, to be of any uſe. 
He therefore determined the oftave, 
fifth, and fourth, which are the moſt 
ſimple concords, by the ear; and by the 
difference of the fourth and fifth, he 
found out the tone, which he ſettled as an 


interval the ear could judge of; he alſo 


meaſured every interval by various ad- 

ditions and ſubſtractions, made of thoſe 

mentioned one with another. Ptolemy 
keeps a middle way between the two; 
he finds fault with one for deſpiſing 
reaſon, and with the other for excluding 
ſenſe ; and ſhews how theſe two might 
mutually aſſiſt each other in this matter. 
Ariſtoxenus ays, there are two principal 
differences in intervals; the firſt is that of 
magnitude, and the other as being con- 
eord and difcord ; for, ſays he, every 
concord differs in * ignitude from every 
diſcord ; which may be interpreted, that 
every interval is of a different compaſs or 
extent from another. As concords and 
diſcords, intervals have many differences; 
but of theſe, magnitude is the principal. 
But Euclid reckons five differences of 
intervals, firſt in magnitude ; ſecond, in 
kind ; third, in being either concord or 


- diſcord ; fourth, in being ſimple or com- 


pounded ; and haftly, rational or irta- 
tional, Firſt then, intervals differ in 
magnitude, in which reſpect ſome are 
called minor, ſuch as ditonus, triemi- 
tonium, tonus, hemitonium, and dielis ; 
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others major, as diat effaron, Tapente 
and diapaſon. In the genuslor kind, in. 
tervals differ, as being either diatonis 
chromatic, or enharmonic, i. e. divide! 
as each of theſe require. As concord“ 
and ducerds they differ $ the (oncdrs 
are dinteflaron, diapente, diap1ion, ay 
the like; and all intervals les thay x 
fourth or diateſſaron, are d:uniant, 3 
well as thoſe ſituated between the con- 
cords, And Jaitley, they diſſer as: 
rational and irrational: rational! inter. 
vals ave tuch as we can diltinguif} hy 
numbers, as the tone, hemnitonium, 4 
tonus, tritone, Sc. The irrational ate 
ſuch whoſe magnitudes vary in an ing. 
tional manner, 1. e. ſo that we cannot fy 
a certain proportion between their two 
extremes in numbers. 

But in the modern ſyſtem of mute, in. 
tervals are founded on certain ratios 0 
proportians expreſſible in numbers, wh! 
may all be analyſed into tlie prime 
And all 1 INterva! ; 
may be found from "the os cave, fifth, : 
third major, which reſpectively e 
to thoſe numbers. Thele are the mu- 
ſician's elements, from the various com- 
binations of which, all the agreeable 
variety of relations of ſounds reſult, 
And Dr, Pepuſch, in the Phil. Tran. 
n? 481, aſſures us, it may be looked on 
as the ſtandard of truth; and that every 
interval that occurs in muſic is goo or 
bad, as it approaches to, or deviate 
from what it onght to be on thel 
principles. Mr. Euler, in his Nov. Theor, 
Mu. defines an interval, the mcalure 
of the difference of an acute and crave 
ſound : thus, ſuppoſe three founds a, ! 

of which c 1s the moſt acute, a the bv 
grave, and ô the intermediate found, It 
appears, that the interval between die 
ſounds @ an c, is the aggregate of the 
intervals between @ and , and bervicen 
and c. Therefore, if the interval he— 
twecn a and 6, be equal to that between 
b and c, which happens when g: H: 1 
the interval between a to c, will he dou! 
the interval a to b, or 5 to c. This be- 
ing conſidered, it will appear that inter- 
vals ought to be expreſſed by the menfures 
or the ratios, conſtituting the fount!s 
forming thoſe intervals : but ratios ant 
mentured by the logarithms of fractions, 
the numerators of which denote the acute 
ſounds, and the denominators the 8 
Hence the interval between the ſoun 
a and b, will be expreſſed by the * 
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garithm of the fraction which is uſually 
a 
, 


3 : 
denoted by L 2; or, which comes to the 
a 


* . 
— * . 
fame, by Lö — La. The interval therefore 


* * + 1 20 
ot equal lounds, à to a, will be null, as 


La - Lage. The interval called an 
octave, or diapaſon, will be expretted by 
the logarithm of 2; and the merval of 
the filth or diapente will be L; =L3 
Lz. From whgnve it appears, that 
thoſe intervals are incommenſurable; ſo 
that no interval, however (mall, can be 
an aliquot part, both of the octave and 
fiith. The like may be ſaid ot the n- 
tervals L and L 5, and others whole 
logarithms are diflimilar. But intervals 
expounded by logarithms of numbers, 
which are powers of the lame root, way 
be compared, Thus the interval ot the 
wounds 27 : 8, will be the interval of the 
ſounds 9: 4, as 3 is to 2: for L, =3 
Li, and L2=2L3. Euler. ibid. p. 74. 
But tho' the logarithnis of numbers, 
which are not powers of the fame root, 
be incommenſurable, yet an approximat- 
ing ratio of uch may be found, Thus, 
the meature of the ottave is Lz go. 
3010300, and ihe mecture of the fir. h 15 
Lz-L2=0.1760913, Hence the in- 
terval of the octave will he to that of th 

kith, nearly as 30 10300 to 1750913 3 
which ratio being reduced to ſwaller 
terms, will give us the: ſimpler expreſ- 
lions for the ratio of the octave and fifth, 
2, 3 23 83% 4 1 74 17.2 10, 
29:17, 41: 24, 83:31, Which lalt is 
very near the truth. Euler. 2 2. p. 75: 
In like manner, intervals may be d.vides 

into any number of equal parts: for tus 
purpole we need only divide the loga- 
iithm of the propoſed interval into the 
lame number of parts, and then find its 
correſponding number by the tables. 
The ratio of the number fo (ound, to 
unity, will give the required ratio of the 
divided interval to its propoſe! part. 
Thus let the third part of an oftave be 
required ; its logarithm will be So. 
10034433 2 Lz: the ratio correſpond - 
ing nearly to this, will be 63: 50, or lets 
accurately, 29: 23, or 5 : 4, which laſt 
expreſſes the third major; and this is by 
the leſs knowing taken for the third part 
of an octave, and ſcems to be ſuch on 
ou” harpſichord and organs, where from 
C to E is a third, from E to G FX ano- 
ther, and from G H or A ig to c, an- 
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ther third. But the more intelligent 
know, that G Þ and A & ought not to 
be reputed the tame found, fince they 
Witter by a dieſis enharmonica, which is 
nearly equal to two commas. 


INTERVALS, in gardening and huſbandry, 


the ſpaces left between the ſeveral rows 
of plants ſown or ſet in gardens or fields, 
dce the article HUSBANDRY, | 


INVEST ATE, in law, a perſon that dies 


without making a will ; in which cale, 
a diſtribution of his perſonal eſtate, after 
his debts and funeral charges are paid, 
15 to be made among the wife and chil- 
dren of the deceaſed, or for want of ſuch, 
among the next of kin. Here the ſta- 
tute, immediately upon the inteſtate's 
death, veits an intereſt in the perſons in- 
titled, io that if one dies before the diſ- 
tribution, kis ſhare is to go to his execu- 
tors and adminiftrators, and not to the 
lurvivors of the next akin to the inteſtate. 
Hee the article ADMINISTRATOR, 


INTESTINES, in anatomy, long cylin- 


drical, hollow, and membranaceous 
bodies; or rather, one ſach continued 
body, or tube, reaching from the tomach 
to the anus, 

In theſe we are to obſerve, 1. Their 
length, which is uſually fix times the 
height of the perſon they belong to. 
2. Their wenderſul circumvointions, and 
the utes of them. 3. Their connection 
by means of the meſentery, with the ver- 
tebræ of the loins. 4. Their number, 
which tho' properly, as already obſerved, 
but one, y-t is it uſually made fix, where- 
of three are called the ſmall inteſtines, 
inteſtina tenuia, wiz. the omentum, je- 
junum, and iljum; and the other three, 
the larger inteſtines, inteſtina craſfa, wiz. 
tue cœcum, colon, and rectum. See the 
articles OMENTUM, JEJUNUM, Se. 
The {ructure and ſubs [ance of the inteſ- 
tines are membranaceous ; being form- 
ed, in every part, of five coats or tunics. 
'T he frit is the common coat, from the 
peritonæum, and is membranaceous. 
Ihe lecond is cellular, and is calleck! 
late writers, tunica celluloſa Ruyſchii; 
it is continuous with the meſentery, and 
is to be diſcovered by inflating it: this 
coat, in ſat animals, frequently contains 
abundance of fat. The third is muſcu- 
lar ; it is compoled of a double ſeries of 
fihres, in part longitudinal, and in part 
annular; and thele aſſiſt the motion 6f 
the guts. The fourth coat is nervous: 
it is {urniſhed with aboundance of cellu- 


les, 


1 


les, vaſcules, and glands, and is thicker 
than the others: from this ariſe the 
rugz, and the valves of the inteſtines, 
The filth is the villoſe coat, which ſuſ- 
tains the terminations of the excretory 
veſlels, and the beginnings of the lac- 


| teals: hence, when nicely examined, it 


has the appearance of a ſieve: it is the 
organ of percolation of the chyle. 


The inteltines have veſſels in great abun- 
dance, running over every patt of their 
| ſubſtance. Their arteries are from the 


meleriac ones; the upper meſcriac ſerv- 


ing for the ſmaller inteſtines, the lower 
for the larger; and thele make a multi- 


tude of very ſingular and {urprizing 
anaſtomoles. The veins are meſeriacs, 


and go off to the vena portæ and the 


liver. The nerves are ſent from the in- 
tercoſtals, and the par vagum. And be- 


| fide theſe we are to oblerve the lacteal veſ- 


ſels. See the article LacCTEAL. 


The rectum, it is to be obſerved, receives 


blood- vellels alſo from the hypogattrics. 


There are alſo, beſides the brunnerian 


Bands of the duodenum, other glands in 
inteftines, called from the name of 
the perſon whe diſcovered them, glan- 
dulz Peyeri. Theſe, in the ſmall guts, 
are uſually little, congregate, and mili- 
ary ; but ſometimes they are ſingle. 
They are large: as they are nearer to the 
duodenum, and ſinaller as they approach 


towards the great guts. Their office is 


to diſcharge into the inteſtines a liquor, 


' which ſerves for the attenuation ot the 
chyle, and tor the lubricating of the in- 


teſtines. In the larger guts, and in the 


vermiform appendage, they are ſingle 


and large, ot a lenticular figure; and 


they are largeſt of all in the rectum. 
They have mouths, out of which there. 


is ſecreted a fluid, which ſerves to lubri- 


cate the ſides of the inteſtines, and to 
ſoften the faces, that they may be eva- 


cuated without pain. 


The uſe of the ſinaller guts is to pro- 


mote the formation of the chyle, to per- 


fect its ſecretions, and to propel the re- 


maining ſæces to the larger. The office 
of the larger guts is to receive and collect 
the matter of the fæces, and at a proper 


time to expel it. See CHYLE. 
In the annexed plate of the inteſtines, 


a, a, (plate CXLVI. fig. 3. n* 1.) re- 

relent the liver turned upwards, in or- 
—— to ſhew the gall- bladder 6. The 
cyſtic duct, marked c, uniting with the 


depatic duct 4, torms the ductus com- 
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munis choledocus e. The vena parte 
is marked /; ſome ſmall branches of the 
hepatic artery, g; the umbilical vein, ); 
the ſtomach, with its coronary veſſels 
i, i, i; the ſpleen, k; a portion of tle 
omentum, with ſome of the adlipole 
glands, 4, I, J; the windings of the (mail 
inteſtines, , u, m; part of the c lon, 
u, u, n; the muſcular faſcia of the colon, 
0, 0, o; the extremity of the colon, 5 
where it makes a flexure in order to form 
the rectum, 9; the extremity of which, 
marked r, 1s called the anus. The 
{phintter-mulcle of the anus, is marked ;; 
and its elevators, t, f. : 

No 2. ibid. repreſents the oeſophagus, 
marked A; the ſtomach, marked B; 
the pancreas, marked C, C; the pan. 
creatic duct, marked D; and the duo- 
denum, marked E. 


Falling out of the INTESTINES. See the ar- 


ticles HERNIA and RUPTURE. 


Inflammation of the INTESTINES. See the 


article INFLAMMATION. 


Wounds of the INTESTINEs, eſpecially of 
the ſmall guts, admit of little or no hopes | 


of a cure; yet as the great guts ſome- 
times admit ol the ſuture to advantage, 
it is better to ule a doubtful remedy than 
none: beſides that, by this means, the 
diſcharge of the chyle and fæces into the 
cavity of the a\-Jomen, which would oc- 
calion great miichief, is prevented. 
Small wounds of the inteſtines, not ex- 
ceeding the ſize of a gooſe-quill, ſhould 
by no means be ſtitched, but left to na- 
ture; as they frequently unite much 
ſooner this way, than if irritated by the 
ſuture. But large wounds are to be 
ſtitched up with the glover's ſuture, be- 
fore the inteſtine is returned, 

To pertorm this, you are to be provided 
with a ſmall needle threaded with filk; 
an aſſiſtant ſhould take hold of one part 
of the gut by a fine piece of linnen well 
aired, while the ſurgeon ſhould hoid 
the dther part in his left hand, and (ew 
up the whole wound after the glover's 
manner, leaving very f:nall ſpaces, net 
more than the twelſth of an inch each 
between each of the ſtitches. The lat 
ſtitch ſhould be faſtned with a knot, but 
the other end muſt hang about a foot 
out of the abdomen, by means of which 
the ſilk may be drawn out when the in- 
teſtine is healed. After this is perform- 
ed, the wound of the abdomen 1s next 
to he taken care of, and ſtitched up, 
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INT 
the wound open with a tent, till all the 
reternatural fluids are diſcharged out of 
the cavity.of the abdomen, and tiil the 
union of the wound in the inteſtine ſhall 
give leave to draw away the ſilk with 
which the ſuture was performed on it, 
See the article GASTRORAPHY. 
As the modern ſurgeons, however, have 
found that few are ſaved who have re- 
ceived any large wound in the inteſtines, 
and that in thoſe few who do recover, the 
wounded parts, from the finene(s of the 
coat of the gut, do not properly unite, 
but rather adhere to the inner part of the 
peritoneum, or to the omentum, or to 
jome other of the inteſtines, they rather 
chooſe now to let alone the operation of 
the tuture of the gut, and tubſtitute a 
gentler method of cure. They paſs a 
waxed thread through a fine needle, and 
with this they faſten the wounded part 
of the inteſtine to the internal orifice of 
the wound in the abdomen. The thread 
that in this caſe hangs out of the abdo- 
men, is to be ſo firmly fixed by the ap- 
plication of ſticking - plaiſters to the 
wound, that the inteſtine cannot recede 
from the part to which it was faſtened, 
nor can 1t evacuate any of its contents 
into the cavity of the abdomen. When 
this operation is well performed, the in- 
teſtine eaſily adheres to the internal part 
of the abdomen, and the patient ſuffers 
infinitely lefs pain and hazard, than from 
the former way of making the ſuture. 
The ſame method of cure alto is the pro- 
per one for wounds of the ſtomach, 
where they are within the reach of the 
hand, and it is ſometimes crowned with 
ſucceſs. 
Where any part of the inteſtines is car- 
ried away, the cale is plainly deſperate ; 
yet ſome of the late eminent ſurgeons 
having obſerved, that the lips of the in- 
teltines, ſo wounded, would ſometimes 
unexpectedly adhere to the wound in the 
abdomen, took this hint from nature to- 
ward a cure in fuch deſperate cales. 
Whenever, therefore, a ſurgeon is called 
in a caſe of this kind, atter diligently 
examining the ſtate of the upper part of 
the inteſtine which has ſuffered the lols 
of ſubſtance, he ſhould ſtitch it to the 
external wound ; for by this means the 
patient may not only be ſaved trom in- 
{tant death, but there have been inſtances 
where the wounded inteſtine has been ſo 
tac. healed, that the tzces which uſed to 
be voided by the anus, have been vgided 
by the wound in che abdomen. And 
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this, tho" from the neceſſity of wearing a 
tin or ſilver pipe, or keeping cloths con- 
ttantly upon the part to receive the ex- 
crement, may ſeem to be very trouble- 
fome ; yet it is ſurely far better to part 
with one of the conveniencies of lite, 
than to part with life it!elf ; beſides, the 
excrements that are voided by this pal- 
ſage, are not fo oftenſive in ſmell, as thoſe 
voided per anum. 

The ſame method of cure may conve- 
niently alſo be put in practice, where any 
part ot the inteſtine is mortihed, by hav- 
ing been thruſt out of the abdomen ; for 
in this caſe if you tie up the meſ-nteric 
arteries, the corrupted or mortified part 
of the inteſtine may be cut off, and the 
remaining ſound part made to adhere to 
the Wund of the abdomen. And it is 
ſurely better to try this method and fave 


if it be only a few by it, than to leave 


all in this unhappy ſituation to periſh 
without help. 


INTESTINAL, ſomething belonging ta, 


or ſeated in the inteſtines. 
ceding article. 

Heiſter gives the name of inteſtinal ſe- 
ver to a ipecies of fever called by others 
meſenteric, See MESENTE%IC, 

To this ſpecies he allo refers the dyſen- 
teric, catarrhal, and petechial fevers. See 
FEVER, DYSENTERY, PETECHIAL, Cc. 


See the pre- 


INTRADA, ENTRY, in the italian muſic, 


is much the ſame with prelude or over- 
ture. See the article PRELYDE. 
RETRENCH- 
MENT, in the art of war. See the article 
RETRENCHMENT. . 


INTRiGUE, or INTREAGUS, an aſſem- 


blage of events or circumſtances, occur- 
ring in an affair, and perp'cxing the per- 
ſons concerned in it. 
In this ſenſe, it is uſed to ſignify the nodus 
or plot of a play or romance ; or that 
point wherein the. principal' charatters 
are moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice 
and oppohtion of certain perſons, or the 
unfortunatg, falling out of certain acci- 
dents and Mumſtances. 
In tragedy, comedy, or an epic poem, there 
are always two deſigns; the firlt and 
principal is that of the hero of the piece, 
The ſecond contains the deſigns of all 
thoſe who oppoſe him: thele oppoſite 
cauſes produce oppolite effects; to wit, 
the efforts of the hero for the execution 
of his deſign, and the efforts of thoſe who 
thwart it, As thoſe cauſes and defions 
are the beginning of the action, ſo eie 
efforts are the middle, and there form a 
i T knot 
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INT 
knot or difficulty which we call the in- 
trigue, that makes the greatelt part of 
the poem. It laſts as long as the mind 
of the reader or hearer is ſuipended about 
the event of thoſe oppolite efforts : the 
tolution or cataſtrophe commences when 
the knot begins to unravel, aud the dit- 
nculties and doubts begin to clear up. 
The intrigue of the Iliad is twofold, the 
firſt comprehends three days fighting in 
Achilles s abience, and conſuts on the 
one ſide in the reſiſtance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the the other in 
the inexorable temper of Achilles. The 
death of Patroclus unravels this in- 
trigue, and makes the beginning of a 
ſecond. Achilles relolves to be reveng- 
ed, but Hector oppoſes his deſign; and 
this fornis the ſecond intrigue, which is 
the laſt day's battle. 

In the Atneid there are alſo two in- 
trigues, the firſt is taken up in the voyage 
and landing of ZEneas in Italy; the 
ſecond is his eſtabliſhment there: the op- 
polition he met with from Juno in both 
theſe undertakings, forms the intrigue. 
As to the choice of the intrigue, and the 
manner of unravelling it, it is certain 
they ought both to fpring naturally from 
the ground and ſubject f poem. 
Boſſu gives us three manners of forming 
the intrigue of a poem; the firit is that 
already mentioned ; the ſecond is taken 
trom the fable and deiign ot the poet ; 
in the third the intrigue is ſo laid, as that 
the ſolution follows from it ot courie. 

INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, 

real, and genuine values, properties, Sc. 
of any thing, in oppolition to their ex- 

trinſic or apparent values, Sc. vee the 
article EXTRINSIC, 

INTRUSION, in law, obtains where an 
anceitor dies ſeiſed of an eſtate, or inherit - 
tance which 1s expectant upon an eſtate 
for life, and the tenant for life dies; at- 
ter which a ranger enters before the 
heir, in which caſe he is 1aid to intrude. 

 Bracton ſays, that intruſion ſignifies any 
unlawtul entry upon lands, Sc. by a 
perion who has no right to the ſame, in 
prejudice of the perlon to whom they 
are legally deicended. The ditlerence 
between an intruder and an abator, ac- 
cording to Fitzherbert, is this, vu. that 
an abator enters into lands, Cc. void by 
the death of a tenant in fee, whilſt an 
intruder - enters on JandP-yoid by the 
death of a tenant for life or years. An 
entry on the king's lands and poſſeſſions 
upon the death of a tenant, Cc. is term- 
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ed intruſion againſt the king, for which 
an information may be exhibited ; thy 
before office is found, he that occupies 
the land ſhall not be an intruder, and 
yet the king is entitled to the profits 
thereof after the tenant's eſtate is ended, 

INTRUSION DE GARD, was a writ former!; 
in uſe, where an infant or perſon within 
age entered upon his lands, and kept out 
lus lord. 

INTRUSIONE, is a writ which lies againk 
an intruder at the ſuit of him that has the 
fee, c. It a perſon has only an cate. 
tail, he may not have this writ, but is to 
bring a writ of formedon. 

INTUITION, among logicians, tlie ad 
whereby the mind perceives the agree. 

ment or diſagreement of two ideas, im- 
mediately by themſelves, without the in- 
tervention of any other; in which caſf-, 
the mind perceives the truth as the eye 
doth the light, only by being directed 
towards it. Thus the mind perceives 
that white is not black, that three are 
more than two, and equal to one and 
two. See the article IDE a, 

This part of knowledge, fays Mr, Locke, 
is irreſiſtible, and, like the ſun ſhine, 
torces itſelt immediately to be perceived 
as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view 
that way. It is on this iotuition that al! 
the certainty and evidence of our other 
knowledge depends ; this certainty every 
one finds to be fo great, that he canno! 
imagine, and therefore cannot require, 2 
greater. See the articles JUDGMENT, 
KNOWLEDGE, DEMONSTRATION, &. 

INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, 

or diſabled for action by age, &c. 
For the colleges or hoſpitals built for the 
reception and accommodation of inva- 
lids, or ſoldiers and feamen worn on! 
and dilabled in the ſervice, fee the ar- 
ticles COLLEGE and HosSP1TAL. 

INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing 

fluted or furrowed. 
Invected is juſt the reverſe of ingraile', 
in which the points are turned outwarl 
to the field, whereas in javected they are 
turned inward to the ordinary, and the 
ſmall femicircles outward to the field. 
See plate CXLV. fig. 5. 

INVECTIVE, in rhetoric, differs from re- 
proof, as the latter proceeds from 3 
friend, and is intended for the good ol 
the perion reproved ; whereas the invec- 
tive is the work of an enemy, and en- 
tirely deligned to vex and give uneali- 
nets to the p rlon againſt whom it is di- 


rected. 
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any thing new, or even the thing thus 

found. 

Invention 1s, according to lord Bacon, 

of two very different kinds, the one of 

ats and ſciences, the other of arguments 

and diſcourſe : the former he ſets down 

23 ablolutely deficient. That the other 

part of knowledge is wanting, ſays he, 

jeems clear; for logic protcfſes not, nor 

pretends to invent either mechanical or 

liberal arts; nor to deduce the opera- 

tions of the one, or the axioms of the 

other: but only leaves us this inſtruction, 

« To believe every artilt in his own art,” 
His lordſhip turther maintains, that men 
are hitherto more obliged to brutes than 
reaſon tor inventions, Whence thoſe who 
have written Concerning the firſt inventors 
of things, and origin of ſciences, rather 
celebrate chance than art, and bring in 
beaſts, birds, fiſhes and ſerpents, rather 
than men, as the firſt teachers of arts. 
No wonder, therefore, as the manner of 
antiquity was to conſecrate the inventors 
of utetul things, that the Egyptians, to 
whom many arts owe their riſe, had 
their temples filled with the images of 
brutes, and but a few human idols 
amongſt them. As to the invention of 
arts, continues our author, we are rather 
beholden to the wild goat for chirurgery, 
to the nightingale fer mulic, to the ſtork 


for clyſters, to the accidental flying off, 


of a pot's cover for artillery, and, m a 
word, to chance, or any thing elle, ra- 
ther than logic. 
Invention is therefore uſed for a ſub- 
tilty of mind, or ſomewhat peculiar in 
a man's genius, which leads him to the 
dilcovery of things new; whence we lay 
a man ot invention. 
Invention, according to Du Bos, is that 
part which conſtitutes the principal merit 
of works, and diſtinguiſhes the great 
genius from the ſimple artiſt. 
INVENT1ON, in rhetoric, being one of the 
lecond diviſions of invention, according 
to Bacon, ſignifies the finding out and 
chooſing of arguments which the orator 
is to ule for proving his point, or moving 
bis hearers paſſions, 
This invention, in the opinion of that 
philoſopher, cannot properly be called 
invention, which is the di{covery of things 
not yet known, and not the recollecting 
things that are known ; the only uſe and 
office of this rhetorical invention being 
out of the ſtock of knowledge already 
laid up, to ſelect ſuch articles as make 
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INV 
tor the purpoſe. The ſame author di 
vides the methods of -procuring a ſtock 
of matter for diſcourſe into two; the 
firſt of which is either by marking out 
and indicating the parts Wherein'a thing 
is to be ſearched after, which he calis the 
topical way; and the fecond is by lay- 
ing up arguments for uſe that were com- 
poted before hand, and which he calls 
the promptuary way, See the articles 
TorPICAL and PROMPTUARY. 

Cicero wrote four books upon invention, 

whereof two only are remaiving. In- 

vention, according to this author, is the 
principal part of oration. 

INVENTION, in poetry, is applied to what- 
ever the poet adds to the hiſtory of the 
ſubject he has choſen, as well as to the 
new turn he gives it. 

INVENTION, in painting, is the choice 
which the painter makes of the objects 
that are to enter the compolition of his 
Piece. 

M. Felibien gives the general name in- 
vention to every thing that depends on the 
genius of the pzinte:, as the ordonnance, 
the di{polition of the ſubject, and even 
the ſubje& itſelf, when it is new. He 
alſo diltinguithes invention into two 
kinds, that which ariſes immediately 
trom the mind of the painter, and that 
which he borrows from ſome other : the 
fir} is when he abſolutely invents the 
ſubject himſelf ; and the ſecond, when 
he borrows it from hiſtory, table, &c. 

Mr, de Piles obſerves, that invention is dif- 
ferent from diſpòbtion, and that it s 
thoſe two things together that form com- 
polition ; for aſter having made a good 
choice of objects proper for the ſubject, 
they may be ill difpoted, and then, tho 
the inveation be ever fo good, the diſpo- 
ſition will be faulty, and the piece will 
diſpleaſe. 

INVENTION is alſo uſed for the diſcovery 
of a thing hidden. - Hence, 

INVENTION of the holy croſs. 

ticle Invention of the CROSS. 
INVENTORY in law, Sc. is a ſchedule 
containing all the goods and chattles of a 
deceaſed pcrion that belonged to him at 
the time of his death, together with the 
value of the ſame, as appraiſed by two 
or more indifferent perſons. 
Executors, as well as adminiſtrators, are 
to deliver in upon oath to the ordinary 
indented inventories, one part of which 
is to remain with the ordinary, and the 
other part with the executor or admini- 
ſtrator. This is required tor the benefit 
26 ©' 6 of 
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INV 
of the creditors and legatees, that the 
executor or adminiſtrator may not con- 
ceal any = ot the perſonal eſtate trom 
them. he ſtatute ordains, that the in- 
ventory ſhall be exhibited within three 
months after the perſon's deceale ; yet it 
may be done afterwards, for the ordi- 
nary may diſpenſe with the time, and 
even with its being ever exhibited, as in 
caſes where the creditors are paid, and 
the will is executed. | 
INVERARY, a parliament-town of Scot- 

land, in the county of Argyle, of which 
it is the capital, ſituated on Lochan, 
forty-five miles north-weſt of Glatgow : 
welt long. 5?, north lat. 568“. 
INVERNESS, a paritament and port- tuwn 


oi Scotland, the capital of the county of 


Iwernels, - ftuated at the mouth of the 
river Nets; Welt long. 4* north lat. 
57% 46“. 

INVERSE, is applied to a manner of 
working the rule of three, or propor- 
tion, which ſeerns to go backward, or 
contrary to the order of the common or 
direct rule. See the articles RULE of three 
and PROPORTION, 

INVERSE method of fluxicns. See the article 
FLUX10NS. 

INVERSE planting. See PLANTING. 

INVERSION, the inverting or turning any 
thing backwards. 

INvERS1ON, in grammar, is where the 

words of a phrait are ranged in a man- 
ner not ſo natural as they might be. 
It is a conſiderable beauty either in verſe 
or proſe, when we have it from an able 
hand; it gives vigour and variety to a 
ſenfEnce, aud keeps the mind in an agree- 
able ſuſpence and expectation of à mar- 
vellous turn and concluſion. 

INVEKURY, a parliament- town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Aberdeen, ſituated 
on the river Don, ten miles weſt of 
Aberdeen. 

INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the 
ſearchi-g or finding any thing out by 
the tracts or prints of the feet; whence 
mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and gram- 
marians, come to ule the term in their 
reſpective reſearches. 
Invettigation of a theme, in grammar, is 
the ning out the primitive tenſe, mood, 
and perſon of any verb, far lemoyed 
from its ſource. To underſtand a greek 
author, it is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
well acquainted with the method of in-- 
veſtigating a theme, This theme, in 
the greek tongue, is the preſent tenſe of 
the .ndicative mond, 


f 
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Clenard was the firſt who introduced tha 
term into grammar; he gives the title 
iaveſligatio thematis to that part where 
he tcaches the manner of finding when: 
any perlon or tente of a verb proces, 
and of reducing it to its primitive word, 
or finding its indicative, 

INVES FUTURE, in law, a giving liver, 
of leiim or poſſeſſion. There was an. 
tiently a great variety of ceremonies ved 
upon invettitures; as at firlt they wy: 
made, by a certain form of words; au 
atterwards, by ſuch things as had tl; 
greateſt relemblance to the thing to b. 
transferred : thus were lands were in. 
tended to pals, a turf, &c. was delivered 

by the granter to the grantee, In th: 

church, it was cuſtomary for princes to 
make inveſtiture of eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices, by delivering to the perlons the; 
had cholen, a paitoral ſtaff and a ring, 

INULA, in botany, a genus of the Huge. 
nejua-polygamia-ſuperfiua claſs of plants, 
with radiated flowers: the receptacle 1; 
naked; the down is ſimple ; and the 
antheræ terminate in ſetæ at their bales, 

INVOCATION, in theology, the act of 
adoring Gorl, and eſpecially of addreſſing 
him in prayer for his afliſtance and pro- 
tection. dee the articles ADORAT10N 
and PRAYER. 

The difference between the invocation of 
God and of the faints, as practiſed by 
the papitts, is thus explained in the ca- 
techihin of the council of Trent. We 
«© beg of God, ſays the catechiſm, to 
«© give us good things, and to deliver us 
trom evil; but we pray to the laints, 
$6 to intercede with God, and obtain 
thole things which we (tand in need 

% of, Hence we uſe different forms in 

praying te God, and to the ſaints: 

to the former we ſay, hear us, have 
mercy on us; to the latter we only 

lay, pray for us.” The council 0 

Trent expreſsly teaches, that the (aint 

who reign with Jefus Chriſt, offer up 

their prayers to God for men, and con- 
demn thoſe who maintain the contrary 
doctrine, The proteſtants reject and 
cenſuie this practice as contrary to ſciip. 
ture, deny the truth of the ta&, and 
think it highly unreaſonable to ſuppo!: 
that a lin ted finite being ſhould be in 
manner omnipreſent, and at one and th: 
ſame time hear and attend to the praye!s 
that are offered to him in England, Chi 
na, and Peru; and from thence infer, 
that it the ſaints cannot hear their tc. 


gusſts, it is inconſiſtent with common 
lente 
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ſenſe to addreſs any kind of prayer to 
them. X 


InvocaTION, in poetry, an addreſs at 


the beginning of a poem, wherein the 
poet calls for the aſliſtance of ſome divi- 
nity, particularly of his mule, or the 
deity of poetry. 
The invocation is ſaid to be abſolutely 
neceſſary in an epic poem, as the poct 
relates things which he could not be tup- 
poſed to know, unleſs he were inſpired 
by ſome deity. Betides, it ſerves his read- 
ers as an example of piety, which ought 
to be the foundation of his whole work. 
Add to this, that the gods ure to have a 
art in the action; af it is not decent 
bo ſhould ſet them. id work, without firſt 
aſking them leave. 
In the courſe oni epic poem, it is true, 
ſeveral invocations Secur, particularly 
when any things extraordinary comes to 
be 1elated ; as when Virgil detcribes the 
metamorphoſis of neas's fleet into ſca 
nymphs: but the firſt invocation is always 
the molt conſiderable. 
In the invocation, Boſſa {conſiders two 
things; the firſt is what the poet re- 
quelts z and the ſecond, to what de.ty 
he addreſſes his requett. As to the fit, 
Homer has ſo cloſely joined the invoca- 
tion to the propolition, that he ſeems to 
invoke his mule for the whole work. 
Virgil, on the contrary, only requeſts his 
mule to furniſh him with a part of his 
lubject: he even mentions the particular 
part, in which he deſires her aſſiſtance; 
and after propoling his matter, in all its 
extent, he begs the mule to acquaint him 
with the cauſe of it. 
As to the deity invoked, the fame an- 
thor obierves, that it mutt always be the 
divinity that preſides over poetry in ge- 
neral, or that which preſides over the 
particular ſubje&t of the work, Ovid's 
invocation in his metamorphoſis, and like- 
wite Lucretius's, is of this latter kind ; 
thoſe of Homer and Virgil are of the 
former : they only invoke the mules, 
and thus diſtinguiſn between the di— 
vinities who preſide over poetry, amd 
thoſe who preſide over the actions of the 
poem, and have parts in it. Lord Shaſtſ- 
bury obſerves, that an invocation appears 
cold from a modern port. 


INVOICE, an account in writing. of the 


particulars of merchandiſe, with their 
value, cuſtom, charges, Cc. tranſmitted 
by one merchant to another in a diſtant 
country. 


One copy of every inyoice is to be in- 
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ſerted verbatim in the invaice-bcok, for 
the merchant's private uſe; and another 
copy mult, immediately upon {ſhipping 
off the goods, be diſpatched by poli, 
or otherwiſe, to the correſpondent. Yhis 
copy is commonly drawn out upon 2 
ſheet of large poſt-paper, to the end ct 
which is ſubjoined a letter of advice. 

It muſt here be obſerved, that when a 
merchant ſhips off goods for his own ac- 
count, the invoice ſent to the factor con- 
tains only the quantity of goods, but 
nothing of the colt and charges; and 
the letter ſubjoined conſiſts of inſtructions 
ſignifying in what manner the employer 
inclines to have his goods diſpoled ot, 
and returns made. 


InvorcF-BOOK, this book is paged, and 


1 


contains copies of the invoices of goods 
lent to ſea: for as a merchant is obliged 
to ſend his correſpondent an invoice of 
all the goods he conſigns to him, fo it 
is reaſonable that he ſhould keep a copy 
of it for himſelf. For the turther ues 
of invoice-books, ſee. Book of invoices. 


NVOLUCRUM, among botagiſts, that 


fort of calyx or cup, which furrounds @ 
number of flowers together, every one cf 
which has, beſides this general cup, its 
own particular perianthium. See the a- 
ticle Cat xx. 

'T he involucrum conſiſts of à number cf 
little leaves, diſpoſed ina radiated manner. 


INVOLU TION, in algebra, the raifing cf 


a quantity from its root to any power al- 
ſigned. See QUanTITY and PowER. 

Any tunple quantity is involved by mul- 
tiplying the exponent by that of the power 
required: thus, to raiſe, any timple 
quantity to its ſecond, third, {ouzth, Sc. 
power, is only to multiply its ponent 
1, by 2, 3, 4, Ge. and, in genqal, the 
power expretigi by n, of any quantity, 
is had by multiplying its exponent by r. 
Thus, the tecond power of à is a*** = 
&* ; its third power, or cube, is @3** 


43; and the th power of à is 3 


mM 2 L 
= . Alfo the ſquare of a“ is 22 1. 
Sab; the cube of 4 is a A == 412 


and the mth power of 44 is a. 
The ſquare of abc is, a*b*?, the 
cube is 436*c3, and the th power is 


mM 1,991 mm 
8 5 C * 


The coethcients muſt alſo be raiſed to the 


ſame power by a continual multiplication 
of itieit by itſelt, as often as unit is con- 


+ , tained in the exponent of the power re- 


quired, Thus, the ſquare of 3 à is 3 x 
3X 
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3Xa*=9a?*: and the cube of 3a is 
3x MX; Xö 42303 E 274353. 

As to the ſigns, when the quantity to be 
involved is poſitive, it is obvious that all 
its powers muſt be poſitive too: and 
when the quantity to be involved is ne- 
gative, then all its powers whoſe expo- 
nents are even numbers mult be poſitive, 
and thoſe whole exponents are odd num- 
bers negative; becaule any number of 
multiplications of a negative, if that 
number be even, gives a poktive, The 


& + b root. 
Xa+b 
a*+ab 
+ab+b?* 
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power then can only be negative when j:, 
exponent is an odd number, though the 
quantity to be involved be negative, 
Thus the powers of —@ are + 42. _ 
a3, +at, — 25, +as, &c. thok 
powers whole exponent are 2, 4, 6, &c, 
being poſitive ; but thoſe whole exponents 
are 1, 3, 5, Sc. negative. 

The involution of any compound quan. 
tity is performed by a continual multi- 
plication of it by itſelf, as in the binomial 


a+h, Thus, 


a + 2ab+b* the ſquare, or ſecond power, 


Xx a+b 
a3 +2a*b+ab* 
+ a*b+2ab*+h3 


e3+3a*b+;3ab*+b3 = cube, or third power. 


Xa+b 
a*+3a*%b+3a*6*+adb3 
+ a3b+3a*b*+3ab3 +þb+ 


at+4a*%b+6a*b*+4ad* +6*—= biquadratic, or ſourth power. 


Xx a+b 


a +4a*b+6a*%b* + 4a*b3 + ah+ 


+ -a*b+4a*b*+64a*bI+4ab+t+b5 


* a5+za*b+104a%* +10@a*b3+ 5ab*+b*= the fiſth power. 


++ % a+b 


a*+5a*%b+1roa*b*+1roaI%b3+;a*b++abs5 


* 


+ a*b+5ca*b*+10a*bI+rtoa*btþ+gab3 +b65 


a*+6a5b+15a*b*+204%3 +15a*b*+64a55 +b®= ſixth power, Se. 


If the powers of @— b are required, they 
will be found the ſame as the preceding; 
only the terms, in which the exponent 
of b is an odd number, will be negative, 
becauſe an odd number of multiplications 
of a negative produces a negative: thus, the 
cube — a—b will be found to be a*— 1 
* B 3ab*—b* ; where the ſecond and 


third term are negative, the exponent of 


5 being an odd number in theſe terms. 


In general, the terms of any power of 


4b are poſitive and negative by turns. 

But the reader will find a general theo- 
rem, for raiſing a binomial to any power 
required, under the article BiNOMIAL. 

If a quantity, conſiſting of three or more 
terms, is to be involved, it wy be diſ- 
tinguiſhed into two parts, which are to 
be raiſed to any pawer in the ſame man- 
ner as a binomial ; and then, by the 
ſame rules, you may ſubſtitute, inſtead 
of the powers of thefe compound parts, 


their values : thus, bers + ere 
—=a+b +$2cxa+b+c* =&a* +205 
+b*+2ac+%2bc+e*, And, a+b+c 
=a+b*+ 3eXa+b $3 *xXa+b+ 
c a ＋ 3a +; ab*+b3ikd3a*c+6abc 
+ 3b*c+3gac*+3be*+cI, 

In theſe examples, a+6b+c is conſider- 
ed as compoſed of the compound part 
a ＋ b, and the ſimple part ; and then 
the powers of a 6, are formed by the 
binomial theorem, and ſubſtituted for 
a + b*, and a 432. 

The reverle of involution is called evolu- 
tion, or the extraction of roots; that is, 
the finding the roots of the powers of any 
quantity, whether ſimple or compound, 
See the article EXTRACTION, 


JOACHIMITES, in church-hiſtory, the 


diſciples of Joachim a ciſtertian monk, 
who was an abbot of Flora in Ca- 
labria, 


abria, 


JOB 


tibria, and a great pretender to inſpira- 
tion. ; 
The joachimites were particularly fond of 
certain ternaries : the Father, they ſaid, 
operated from the beginning till the com- 
ing of the Son; the Son, from that time to 
theirs, which was the year 1260 and from 
that time the Holy Spirit was to operate in 
his turn. They allo divided every thing 
relating to men, to doctrine, andthe man- 
ner of living, into three claſſes, according 
to the three perſons in the Trinity : the firtt 
ternary was that of men; of wnom the 
firſt claſs was that of married men, which 
bad laſted during the whole period of the 
Father; the ſecond was that of clerks, 
which had laſted during the time of the 
Son; and the laſt was that of the monks, 
in which there was to be an uncommon 
effuſion of grace by tae Holy Spirit: the 
ſecond ternary was that of doctrine, vir. 
the Old Tettament, the New, and the 
everlaſting Goſpel ; the firtt they aſeribed 
to the Father, the ſecond to the Son, and 
the third to the Holy Spirit: a third ter- 
nary conſiſted in the manner of living, 
viz. under the Father, men lived ac- 
cording to the fleſh ; under the Son, they 
lived according to the fleſh and the ſpirit ; 
and under the Holy Ghoſt, they were to 
live according to the ſpirit only. 

JOANNA, one of the iſlands of Comoro, 
ſituated between the north-weſt part of 
Madagaſcar and Zangueb:r, in Africa : 
eaſt long. 45, ſouth lat. 12“ 

JOB, or Book of Jon, a canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, containing a narra- 
tive of a ſeries of misfortunes which 
happened to a man whoſe name was Job, 
as a trial of his virtue and patience ; to- 
gether with the conferences he had with 
his cruel friends, on the ſubject of his 
misfortunes, and the manner 12 which he 
was reſtored to eaſe and happinels. This 
book is filled with thoſe noble, bold, and 
figurative expreſſions, which conſtitute the 
very foul of poetry. 

Many of the jewiſh rabbins pretend that 
this relation is altogether a fiction: others 
think it a ſimple narrative of a matter of 
fact, juſt as it happened: while a third 
fort of critics acknowledge that the ground- 
work of the ſtory is true, but that it is 
wrote in a poetical ſtrain, and decorated 
with peculiar circumſtances, to render the 
narration more profitable and entertain - 
ing. 

Ine time is not ſet down, in which Job 
lived. Some have thought that he was 
much ant enter than Moles, becauſe the 
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JOBBER, in law, a perſon that buys and 


IOGUIS, among the eaſt- indians, a kind 
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Jaw is never cited by Job or his friends, 
and becauſe it is related that Job himſelf 
offered ſacrifices. Some imagine that this 
book was wrote by himſelf ; others ſay, 
that Job wrote it originally in ſyriac or 
arabic, and that Moſes tranſlated it into 
hebrew : but the rabbins generally pro- 
nounce Moſes to be the author of it, and 
many chriſtian writers are of the fame 
opinion. 
The worſhip of Job 1s of great antiquity 
among the greeks and latins: the greeks 
celebrate his feſtival on May 6, and the 
latins Keep it on the fame month. A 
great number of churches and chapels are 
dedicated to this holy man, particularly 
in Spain and Italy; and he is invoked 
principally againſt the leproſy, the itch, 
the foul diſeaſe, and the like diſtempers, 


ſells cattle for others. Hence ſtock- 


jobbers are perſons who buy and fell 
ſtocks for other perſons. wm 


of hermits, who generally ſtand under 
trees, or near their pagods. Some of 
them go ſtark naked, holding their arms 
acroſs over their heads, and continue in 
that poſture all their lives: others lie on 
the ground, with one leg higher than the 
other, and their arms raiſed above their 
head; and theſe wretched penitents in- 
ſenſibly loſe the uſe of their arms and 
legs: fome confine themſelves in cages, 
ſet on the top of a thick ſtake, fixed in the 
ground, and theſe cages are fo ſmall, that 
they put the penitent to prodigious tor- 
ture: ſome holding a ſabre in one hand, 
and a kind of ſhield in the other, go up 
a kind of crane, where hooking them- 
{elves to an iron, which runs a conſider- 
able way into their backs, they ſpring 
forward into the air, flouriſhing their 
{abres, and launching out into extrava- 
gant praiſes of their idols : and others 
plunge into the Ganges, in hopes of be- 
ing devoured by a crocodile, fancying 
that by this means they ſhall obtain the 
happinels of the next life. 
Theſe miſerable wretches are conſidered 
by the Indians as perfect models of piety 
and holineſs : they are followed by per- 
ſons of both ſexes, who make a vow of 
devoting themſelves to their ſervice, and 
are wholly employed in ſoothing their 
voluntary ſufferings by offering them 
alms and refreſhments. They call the 
, pious to their devotions by ringing a little 
bell; and when they hold their ſpiritual 
converlations, they t cloſe in a ring, and 
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ſet up a banner, made of ſeveral pieces of 
ſtuff, faſtened at the end of a ſtick. 

JOHN, or Goſpel of St. Joux, a canonical 
book of the New Teltament, containing 
a recital of the life, actions, doctrine, 
and death of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
written by St. John the apoltle and evan- 
geliſt. See the article GosPEL. 

St. John wrote his Goſpel at Epheſus, 
aſter his return from the iſle of Patmos, 
at the defire of the chriſtians of Aſia. 
St. Jerom ſays, he would not undertake 
it, but on condition they ſhould appoint 
a public faſt, to implore the aſſiſtance of 
God; and that the faſt being ended, St. 
John, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, broke 
out into theſe words, ** In the beginning 
« was the word,” Sc. The antients aſſign 
two reaſons for this undertaking : the firſt 
is, becauſe, in the other three Goſpels, there 
was wanting the hiftory of the beginning 
of Jeſus Chriſt's preaching, till the im- 
priſonment of John the Baptiſt ; which, 

. therefore, he applied himſelf particularly 
to relate. The ſecond reaſon was, in 
order to remove the errors of the cerin- 
thians, ebionites, and other ſects. 

$2. Jonx's Day, the name of two chriſtian 
tettivals, one obſerved on June 24. kept in 
commemoration of the wonderful circum- 
ſtances attending the birth of St. John the 
Baptiſt; and the other on Dec. 27, in 
honour of St. John the Evangeliſt. 

Chriſtians of St. JOHN. See CHRISTIANS. 

St. Jotin's BREAD, ceratona, in botany. 
See the article CERATONIA. 

St. Jous's worRT, a plant called by au- 
thors hypericum. See HYPERICUM. 
Stweet Jouxs, in botany, a name ſometimes 

given to the pink. 

St. Joux's, in geography, one of the Phi- 
lIippine-itlands, ſituated in 126* caſt lon. 
and 7* north lat. 

$f. Jon x's is alto an iſland in the bay of 
St. Lawrence, ſituated north of New 
Scotland: weſt lon. 65, north lat. 479. 

JOIGNY , a town of Champaign, in France, 
thirty miles.ſouth-welt of Troyes. 

JOINDER, or JoYNDER, in law, ſigni- 
fies a joining of two perſons in the ſame 
aftion . as for inflance, if there are two 
ſoĩnt - poſſeſſors of goods, and theſe are 
taken from one of them, they may both 

join in an action to recover them. An 

action againſt the owners of a ſhip, on ac- 
count of goods damaged, muſt be brouglit 
againſt all of them: and where there are 
deveral partners in trade, and one has the 
management, actions muſt be brought 
2 gainſt all the partners joindy. In ac- 
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tions perſonal, ſeveral wrongs may be 

joined in one writ; yet this cannot he 

done where ſome things are founded on 

a tort, and ſome on a contract, he. 

cauſe they require a different plea and a 

different proceſs. However, a general 

action of treſpaſs, and a ſpecial action on 

the caſe, may be joined in one action; 

and any actions may be joined, in which 
the plea, not guilty, goes to all, 

JOINERY, the art of working in wood, 
or of fitting various pieces of timber to- 
gether. 

It is called by the French menuiſerte, g. d. 
ſmall work, to diſtinguiſh it from car. 
pentry, which is employed about large 
and leis curious works. See the article 
CARPENTRY, | 
In the annexed plate (CXLVII.) are te. 
preſented the tools employed in this art; 
where A is a work-bench; þ, the hook; 
c, the ſcrew; d, the hold-faſt; a, a, a, 
holes in the legs of the bench; e, e, mal- 
lets; B, B, B, Sc. planes ot ſeveral ſorts; 
where B is called a fore-plane; Ba, 
a jointer; Bz, a ſtrike- block; By, a 
ſmoothing- plane; Bs, a rabbet- plane; 
B, the plough: C, C, C, chiſſels of ſe- 
veral forts; Cx and C3 being call- 
ed formers; C 2, a paring-chillel ; 
C4. a ſkew- former; C5, a mortels- 
chiſſel; C6, a gouge: D is a ſquare, a 
being called the handle; &, the tongue; 
c, the outer ſquare ; and 4, the inner 
ſquare : E, E, hand-faws ; F, the be- 
vil, with its tongue movcable upon a cen- 
ter; G, agage; I, a piercer; a being 
its head; b, the pad; c, the ſtock; and 
d, the bit: I, a gimblet; K, an augre ; 
aa being its handle; and 6, its bit; L, 
a hatchet; M, a frame or bow-ſaw; N, 
a whip ſaw; O, a tenant-law; Q, 2 
compals-law z R, a hammer; and 8, 3 
foot-rule, to meaſure their work with. 

JOINT, in general, denotes the juncturc 

of two or more things. 
The joints of the human body are called 
buy anatomiſts articulations. See the ar- 
ticle ARTICULATION, 
The term joint is allo applied to the ſepa- 
ration between the ſtones or bricks of 4 
building, uſually filled with mortar, pla- 
ſter, or cement: alſo by carpenters, to 
the ſeveral manners of aſſembling or fit- 
ing pieces of wood together; as a dove- 
tail joint, Sc. 

Stiffneſs of the JOINTS, in ſurgery and me- 
dicine, ſomeumes proceeds from the bones 
being broken, bruiſed, og, wounded, di- 
pecially about the extreme parts, which 
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being kept in one poſture, in order for 
cure, the ſynovia of the joints becomes 
thick, and depraves or quite aboliſhes its 
motion; or 1 may proceed from the bo- 
ny juice proceeding from broken bones, 
and infinuating itſelf into the joint. Hoff- 
man ſays, diſeaſes of the joints ſometimes 
roceed from ſpaſms of the ligaments. 
It difficulty of motion proceeds from long 
reſt, it is to be treated with emollient and 
reſolving fomentations, ointments, oils, 
and the hot fat of animals, often rubbed 
upon the joint; at the ſame time uling 
a gentle flexure, till the motion is gradu- 
ally reſtored. If theſe will not do, then 
warm emollient baths muſt be uſed, or 
hot - bath · waters, till the inſpiſſated liquor 
is diſſolved, and the motion as much as 
poſſible reſtored. It it proceeds from the 
juice of broken bones, or the nodous 
gout, it is generally incurable, if the 
tormer remedies will not do. 
JoINT-EXECUTORS, in law, are when two 
or more perſons are appointed ſuch by 
will; in which caſe they are accounted 
but as one ſingle perſon, ſo that the ac- 
tions done by one of them are taken to 
be the acts of all, becauſe they all repre- 
ſent the perſon of the teſtator: thus, 
where two joint-executors are poſſeſſed 
of a leaſe for years, in right of their teſta- 
tor, one of them may ſell the term wuh- 
out the others joining ; and in like man- 
ner, where one joint-executor gives a re- 
leaſe, the other is bound by it, each hav- 
ing an authority over the whole eſtate : 
but a joint-executor is not charged with 
the acts of bis companion, any farther than 
he is actually poſſeſſed of the goods of the 
teſtator; however, if joint - executors en- 
ter into an agreement, that each ſhall in- 
termeddle with particular parts of the 
teltator's eſtate, in that caſe, each be- 
comes chargeable tor the whole, by agree- 
ment. It has been held, that two joint - 
executors cannot plead ſeparate pleas, be- 
cauſe their teſtator, it living, on an action 
brought again{t him, could have been 
allowed but one plea ; and that if all the 
executors are not named in an action 
brought by joint-executors, the action 
will abate. As to legatees, the receipt 
of one executor charges not the other. 
Joixr-Livks, in law, is where any thing 
is granted or given to two or more durin 
their lives. See the article LIFE. 
JoINT-TENANTS, are ſuch as hold lands 
or tenements Jointly by one title; as 
where a man grants lands, Cc. to two 
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perſons and their heirs; ſuch perſons, du 
ing their joint-tenancy, mult jointly plead? 
as well as be jointly ſued, which is com- 
mon to them with coparceners of lands. 
See the article COPARCENERS, 

Every joiut-tenant in an eſtate has a rigit 
to his own ſhare, and may give leaſe or 
forieit the ſame ; he may make a leaſe, but 
not a deed of feoffinent, or grant, to any 
belides his companion. Joint-tenants can- 
not ſingly diſpoſe of more than the part 
that belongs to them ; for where they join 
in any gift or grant of lands, in the judg- 
ment of the law, each gives but his re- 
ſpective part: therefore, if one joint- 
tenant grants a rent-charge out of his 
uy alter kis death the ſurvivor ſhall 
1ave the whole land diſcharged, becauſe 
the land will be his by ſurviverſhip : but 
where a leaſe for years is made by a 
joint-tenant, it cannot be avoided by the 
Jurvivor. Sometimes joint-tenants enter 
into covenants, not to take advantage of 
each other by ſurvivorſhip; and, indeed, 
they, as well as tenants in common of 
inberitance, are bound by ſtatute to make 
partition, in the ſame manner as copar- 
ceners. 


JOIN TURE, in hw, generally ſignifies 3 


ſettlement of lands and tenements, made 
on a woman in conſideration of mar- 
riage, See the article MARRIAGE. 
It alſo ſignifies a covenant, by which the 
huſband, or ſome friends of his, aſſures 
lands, Sc. to his wife for the term of 
her life. See the article Ax Nuit xv. 
Here it is obſervable, that an eſtate ſet- 
tled in jointure, which comes from the 
anceſtors of the wife, and is not of the pur- 
chaſe of the huſband, or ſome anceſtor of 
his, will not be aceounted a good join- 
ture. Where no eſtate of bans is 
reſerved to the huſband and his heirs, but 
the eſtate is granted to the wiſe for life, 
or in tail, the remainder to a ſtranger ; 
this will not be a legal jointure, although 
the ſame is made by the huſband or his 
anceſtor. 
In order to make a perfect jointure agree 
able to the ſtatute 27 Hen. VIII. cap. x. 
ſeveral things are to be obſerved: 1. That 
it be made to take effect for the wife's 
life, either in poſſeſſion or profit, pre- 
ſeutly after the deceaſe of her huſband. 
2. That it be for the term of ker own, 
life, or for a greater eftate: it may how- 
ever be limited to continue no longer 
than ſhe remains a widaw, Cc. 3. That 
it be expreſſed to be in ſauslaction of her 
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whole dower, and not a part thereof. 
4. That, though it may be made either 
before or after marriage, yet, if before, 
the wife cannot wave it, and claim her 
dower at common law: but if made af- 
terwards, ſhe may, at the death of her 
huſband. It is here ſaid, that all other 
ſettlements in lieu of jointures, that 
are not purſuant to this ſtatute, are join- 
tures at common law, and no bars to 
claim of dower. See DOWER, 

Upon the huſband's death, the wife may 
enter on her jointure, and is not driven 
to a real action, as ſheis to recover dower 
at common law. Wherefore, on a law- 
ful eviction of her jointure, the ſhall be 
endowed according to the rate of her 
huſband's lands, of which ſhe was enti- 
tled to dower by the common law ; and 
mould ſhe be evicted of part of her join- 
ture, ſhe ſhall have dower for ſo much 
thereof. A huſband committing treaſon 
ſhall not occaſion a forfeiture of the wife's 
jointure; yet feme-coverts committing 
the ſame, or felony, are hable to forfeit 
their jointures z and upon conviction of 
recuſancy, they incur the forfeiture of 
two parts in three of their jointures, as 
well as dowers. 

JOINTURESS, or JOINTRESsS, the per- 

ſon on whom a jointure is ſettled, See 
the preceding article, 
Where an eſtate, ſettled on a wife, is a 
jointure by law, and the jointreſs makes 
any alienation thereof, either by fine, te- 
offment, Ec. with another huſband, ſuch 
al:enationſhall be a forfeiture of the eſtate 
ſo ſettled, as a jointure: but a jointreſs 
may, by leaſe, demiſe and grant an eſtate 
for forty years, Cc. if ſhe live ſo long, 
or for life, without incurring a forfeiture. 
In caſe the jointreſs covinouſly ſuffers a 
recovery to bar the heir, he may enter 
preſently upon the lands, Sc. 

JOINVILLE, a town of Champaign, in 

France, fituated on the river _ : 
eaſt longitude 5 x5, and north latitude 
48" 27's... | 

JOISTS, or JoysTs, in architecture, thoſe 
pieces of timber framed into the girders 
and ſummers, on which the boards of the 
floor are laid. 

Joiſts are from ſix to eight inches ſquare, 
and ought ſeldom to lie at a greater di- 
ſtance — each other than ten, or, at 
moſt, twelve inches, nor ought they ever 
to bear a greater length than ten feet, or 
to be leis into the wall than eight inches. 


All joiſts on the back of a chimney ought 


to be laid with a trimmer, at ſix inches 
diſtance from the back. 

Some carpenters furr their joilts, as they 
call it; that is, they lay two rows of 
joiſts, one over another, the undermoſt 
of which are framed level with the under 
fide of the girder; and the uppermoſt, 
which lie croſs the lower ones, lie leyel 
with the upper ſide of the girder. 


JONAH, or Prophecy of JON An, a cano- 


nical book of the Old Teſtament, in 
which it is related, that Jonah was or- 
dered to go and prophecy the deſtruction 
of the Ninevites; but that diſobediently 
attempting a voyage another way, he was 
diſcovered by the riſing of a ſudden tem- 
peſt, and caſt into the ſea, where he was 
ſwallowed up by a whale, which having 
lodged him threg days and three nights 
in his belly, diſgorged him upon the 
ſhore ; whereupon being ſenhble of his 
paſt danger and ſurpriſing deliverance, he 
betook himſelf to the journey and em. 
baſſy, to which he was appointed ; and 
arriving at Nineveh, the metropolis of 
Aſſyria, he, according to his commiſſion, 
boldly laid open to the inhabitants, het: 
ſins and mucarriages, and proclaimed 
their ſudden overthrow ; upon which the 
whole city, by prayer and faſting, and + 
8 repentance, happily averted the 

ivine vengeance, and eſcaped the threat- 
ened ruin. 


IONIA antiently was a province of the 


leſſer Aſia, or Natolia, bounded by Eto- 
lia on the north, Lydia on the eaſt, Ca- 
ria on the ſouth, and the Archipelago 
on the weſt, 


IONIC oROER, the third of the five orders 


of architecture, being a kind of mean l- 
tween the robuſt and delicate 0:92, 
See plate CXLVIII. fig. 1. 

The firſt idea of this order was given by 
the people of Ionia, who, according 0 
Vitruvius, formed it on the model of z 
young woman of an elegant ſhape, dreſſed 
in her hair; whereas the doric had been 
formed on the model of a ſtrong robuſt 
man. The ionic order is diſtinguiſhed 
from the compoſite, in that it has none ot 
the acanthus-leaves in its capital ; and 
from the tuſcan and doric, by the chan- 
nels and flutings in its ſhaft. 

The capital of this order is adorned with 
volutes, and its corniche with dentiles. 
The proportions of the jonic pillar, as 
they are taken from the famous one in 
the temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rame, 


now the church of St. Mary the Egypti- 
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an, are theſe: 1. The entire order from 
the ſuperficies of the area to the corniche, 
are twenty-two modules, or eleven dia- 
meters. 2. The column with its baſe 
contains eighteen modules. 3. The en- 
tablature contains four modules. 4. The 
volute of the capital is of an oval form. 
5. The columus in this order are often 
hollowed, and furrowed with twenty- 
four gutters or channels, called flutings: 
thele flntings are net always concave trom 
the top of the aft to the bottom, but 
for that chird of it next the vaſe, they are 
filled up with a kind of rods or canes ; 
and m the other two thirds they are left 
hollow, or ſtriated, in imitation of the 
folds or plaits of a garment. 

When this order was firſt invented, its 
height was but ſixteen modules; but the 
antients, to render it ſtul more beautiful 
than the doric, augmented its height, by 
adding a baſe to it, 

Mr. Le Clerc makes its entablement four 
modules and ten minutes, and its pede- 
{tal ſix entire modules ; to that the whole 
order makes twenty-cight modules ten 
minutes. 0 

This order is at preſent uſed properly in 
churches and religious houſes, courts of 
juſtice, and other places of tranquility 
and devotion, 

This order has one advantage above any 
of the reſt, which conlitts in this, that 


the fore an'! hind parts of its capital are 


different from its ſides; but this is at- 
tended with an inconvenience, when rhe 
ordonnance is to turn from the front of 
the building to the fide ; to obviate 
which, the capital may be made angu- 
lar, as is done in the temple of Fortuna 
Virilis. 

Scamozzi, and ſome other modern archi- 
tects, have g trod uc the upper part of 
the como capital, in lieu of the ionic, 
imitatin nat of the temple of Concord, 
who'e tour ſides are aligke. To render it 
a It le more beautitu!, the volute may be 
made 4 little oval and inclining. 

Fer the bale, corniche, freeze. and pe- 
denn of this order, ſer the articles BaSE, 
COKNICHE, Se. 

S DIALECT, in grammar, a manner 


„ ſpeaking peculiar to the people of 


Ionia, 
At firſt it was the ſame with the antient 


attic ; but paſſing into Aſia, it did not 
„ arnive at that delicacy and perfection to 
| Which the Athenians attained. The Io- 
| BIAS generally changed the « into n, as 
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o:$:4 into c: they put the » and «for 
e, and a for n, as ayſni.y for eker: 
„ yam for avayxn : they allo cliunge s 
and ei into nj, av into «yu, 8: into e and 
te, &v into @ 4" * ny» and 30 into tu 45 
Fa. S. into pritiO-, 4 nd into alnfning 
daha into dad da, all- into . we- 
6:79224 into elta, gg into nuit;, Oc. 
they allo miert the. and v, as gere- 
for cu, and wes; for mokug, 


Ionic SECT was the firſt of the entient 


ſects of philoſophers; the others were the 
italic and eleatic. The founder of this 
ſect was Thales, who being a native of 
Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned his followers 
to aſſume the appellation of ionic: Tha- 
les was ſucceeiled by Anaximander, and 
he by Anaximenes, both of Miletus 
Anaxagoras Clazomenius ſucceeded them, 

and removed his ſchool from Aſia to 
Athens, where Socrates was his ſcholar. 

It was the diltinguiſhing tenet of this ſect 
that water was the principle of all natu- 
ral things. 

Io xi TRANSMIGRATION was antiently a 
verv celebrated epocha ; it took its riſe 
trom the retreat of the athenian colonies, 
who, upon the death of Codrus, put 
theanſelves under the command of his ton 
Neleus, and eftabliſhed the twelve cities 
of Ionia in Aſia. Theſe colonies, ac- 
cording to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſned 
fiity years atter the return of the Hera- 
clidæ; and, according to Marſham, ſe- 
venty-{even years aſter the taking of 
Troy. 

JOVIAL, jowialis, among chemiſts, Cc. 
ſomething belonging to tin, as the bezo- 
ardicum joviale. See BEZOARDICUM and 
TI. 

JON K, or JoxqQue, in naval affaiars, is 
a kind of (mall ſhip, very common in the 
Eau indies: theſe veſſels are about the 
bignels of our fly-boats ; and differ in the 
form of their building, according to the 
dilſerent methods of naval architecture 
uſed by the nations to which they belong. 
Their fails are frequently made of mats, 
an their anchors are made of wood. 

JON CHLASPT, in botany, a plant called 
by Linneus clypeola. See CLYPEOLA. 

JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing a hiſtory of the 
wars and tranſactions of the perſon whoſe 
name it bears. This book may be divide 
ell into three parts; the firſt of which is 
a hiſtory of the conqueſt of the land of 
Canaan ; the ſecond, which begins at 
the twelfth chapter, is a deſcription of that 

10 U 2 country, 
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country, and the diviſion of it among the 
tribes; and the third, compriſed in the 
two laſt chapters, contains the renewal 
of the covenant he cauſed the Iſraelites to 
make, and the death of their victorious 
leader and governor. The whole com- 


prehends a term of ſeventeen, or, ac-. 


edrding to others, of twenty ſeven years. 
JOURNAL, a day-book, regiſter, or ac- 
count of what paſſes daily. 

JouRNaL, or DAY-BOOK, among mer- 
chants, is that wherein the tranlactions, 
recorded in the waſte-book, are prepared 
to be carried to the ledger, by having 
their proper debtors and creditors aſcer- 
tained and pointed out, for a more dil- 
tint account of which, ſee the article 
Book. 
JouRNAL, at fea, is a regiſter kept by the 
pilot and others, wherein notice is taken 
of every thing that happens to the ſhip 
from day to day, with regard to the 
winds, the rhumbs, the rake, ſoundings, 
Se. and in order to enable him to ad- 


juſt the reckoning, and determine the 


place where the ſhip is. 

For the method of correcting a journal 
at ſea, by making proper allowances for 
the lee-way, variation, &c. ſee the ar- 
ticles LEE-WaY, VARIATION, R&ECK- 
ONING, Ec. 

The remarkable occurrences of the whole 
day being finiſhed in the log-book, ff the 
latitude by account agree with the las- 
tude by obſervation, the ſhip's place will 
be truly determined; if not, then the 
reckoning mult be corrected, before it be 
placed in the journal. See the article 
LOG-BOOK. 

The form of the journal, together with 
an example of two days work, is as tol- 


lows. N. B. To expreſs the days of the 


week, the ſeamen commonly uſe in their 
books the characters by which the ſun and 
planets are expreſſed, wiz. O denoting 
Sunday, Db Monday, & Tueſday, 8 
Wedneſday, 1 Thurſday, 2 Friday, 
and h Saturday. } 


JOURNAL is alſo a name common for week- 
Iy eſſays, news-papers, &c, as the Gray's 
Inn Journal, the Weſtminſter Journal, 
Sc. 

TOURNEY MAN, properly one who works 
by the day only; but it is now uſed for 
any one who works under a maſter, ei- 
ther by the day, the year, or the piece. 
JOURNEYS-AccounTs, in law, ſignifies 
as ſoon as poſſible :* thus, when a writ is 
rendered void by the death of the deſend- 
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ant, or for want of form, &c. the plaintit 
becomes entitled to have a new writ by 
journeys-accounts, that is, within as little 
time as he poſſibly can, after the abate- 
ment of the fitſt ; in which caſe, the ſe- 


cond writ is a continuance of the cauſe, 


as much as if the firſt writ had nevet 
abated, This ſecond writ is to be brought 
within fiſteen days at moſt, after the abalc- 
ment of the firſt, which muſt have been 


without any fault of the plaintiff, other: 


us 
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wiſe a ſecond writ cannot be brought by 
ourneys-accounts : yet if the abatement 
by default of the clerk, in not writing 
the writ in due form, the plaintiff may 
have it. The ſecond writ muſt be brought 
for the ſame thing, and alſo in the ſame 
court as the firſt, This is to be obſerv- 
ed, that judicial writs can never be had 
by journeys- accounts. 
OYNERY, or JOINERY. See JOINERY. 
IPECACUANHA, in the materia medi- 
ca, a weſt-indian root, of which there 
are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their co- 
lour, and brought from different places, 
but both poſſeſſing the ſame virtues, 
though in a different degree. The one 1s 
rey, and brought from Pern the other 
1s brown, and is brought fon ?razils:; 
and theſe are indifferently ee bu 
rope under the general name p2cacu 
anha. 
Theſe two forts have been be {ome ſup- 
oled to be the roots of two different 
plants, but this is a miſtake ; the oniy 
difference is, that one grows in a ditfer- 
ent place, and in a richer and moiſter 
ſoil, and is better ſupplied with juices 
than the other. 
The grey ipecacuanha ought to be choſen 
for medicinal juices, preferable to the 
brown, as the latter is apt to operate 
more roughly. The peruvian, or greys 
ipecacuanha is a ſmall and irregularly 
contorted and twiſted root ; it is of the 
thickneſs of a gooſe-quil, and riſes into 
a ſort of annular ridges, running quite 
round the root. It is conſiderably hard, 
and does not cut eaſily through with the 
knife; but on bending it much, it eaſily 
breaks. It is of a duſky greyiſh colour 
on the ſurface, and when broken appears 
of a clearer and paler grey, and diſcovers 
a tough and firm nerve, occupying its 
center, and running its whole length. 
The whole root is of a peculiar and 
ſomewhat pungent ſmell ; in taſte it is 
acrid and tomewhat bitteriſh, and upon 
the whole very diſagreeable. 
The brown, or braſilian, ipecacuanha 
reſembles the other, but is more twiſted 
and convoluted ; it is a ſmaller and ſhorter 
root, of a deep duſky brown on the out- 
fide, and white when broken: it is leſs 
acrid and more bitter than the grey- 
kind, 
The grey and brown are both of them ſo 
acrimonious, that the people employed 
to pound any quantity of either, if they 
have not the caution very carefully to 
avdid the duſt that arifes from the mortar, 


3 


are often ſeized immediately afterwards 
with a difficulty of breathing, and ſpif- 
ing of blood, and ſometimes with bleed- 
ing at the noſe, and a great ſwelling and 


inflammation of the face, eyes, and throat; 


theſe ſymptoms generally go off in a day 


or two of themſelves ; but if they are 


more than ordinary violent, it may be 
proper to bleed for them. 

Ipecacuanha, however, is {an excellent, 
mild, and ſafe emetic ; by alſo a noble 
reſtringent ; and given in doſes too {wall 
to vomit, is the greateſt of all remedies 
for a dyſentery. Its doſe, as an emetic 
is from fix or eight to thirty grains, and 
the beſt way of taking it is in white wine, 
in which it ſhould have firſt ſtood four 
and twenty hours. In dyſenteries the pa- 
tient is firſt to take ſuch doſes of it as will 
vomit him, and afterwards to continue the 
u'e of it for a long time, at the rate of 
three or four grains, in any form, twice a 
day. Small doſes of ipecacvanha, are an 
excellent remedy in diarrhœas of a more 
ſimple kind ; and in the fluor albus, we 
hardly know a better medicine. 


IPECACUANHA 1s allo a name given by the 


people of Virginia to a ſpecies of filipen- 
dula. See the article FILIPENDULA, 


IPOMZEA, AMERICAN JASMINE, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the pentandria- monog y= 
nia claſs of plants, the ccrolla whereof 
conſiſts of a ſingle infundahuliform petal ; 
the tube is nearly cylindric, and very 
long; the limb is patent, and divided in- 
to five ſemi - lanceolated plane ſegments; 
the fruit 18 a roundiſh capſule, containing 
three cells ; the ſeeds, of which there are 
ſeveral in each cell, are of an oval figure. 
This plant is by ſome reckoned a ſpecies 
of the convolvulus. See plate CXLIV. 


ig. 4: 
IPSWICH, a berough and port-town of 


Suffolk, ſituated on the river Orwel, twen- 
ty-four miles ſouth-eaſt of Bury. 


It ſends two members, to parliaraent. 


IRELAND, an iſland of the Atlantic 


ocean, ſubje&t to Great Britain, ſituated 
between 5 and 109 weſt longit. and be- 
tween 519 and 536 north latitude; being 
bounded by the Northern ocean on the 
north, by St. George's channel, which 
divides it from Great Britain, on the eaſt, 
and by the Atlantic and Weſtern ocean on 
the ſouth and weſt. This country is two 
hundred and fifty miles long, and one 
hundred and fifty broad; diſtant from 
Holyhead, in north Wales, fifty miles, 


and from Galloway, in Scotland, fifteen 
miles. It is divided into fee pro- 
' vinces, 


| 
| 


ſter on the eaſt, Munſter on the ſouth, 


IR O 
'vinces, Viz. Ulſter on the north, Lein- 


and Connaught on the welt, 


TRIS, the RAIN row, in phyſiology, See 


the article RAINBOW. 


Inis, in anatomy, the anterior coloured 


part of the uvea of the eye. See EYE. 


The iris is a circular variouſly coloured 


part, which ſurrounds the pupil; it is in 


.fome perſons blue, in others black, brown, 
grey, Sc. each of which has its peculiar 
beauty, and is ſuited to the complexion 
of the perſon who has it. 


Ik is, the FLOWER DE LUCE, in botany, 


a genus of the triandria-monog ynia clals 
of plants, under which is comprehended 
the xiphion, ſiſyrinchium, and her moda- 


Qylus of authors, the characters of which 
are theſe : the flower is monopetalous, but 
divided into ſix long and obtule legments; 


' the three exterior ones being reflex, or 


bent back, and the three inner ones erect 
and more acute ; the fruit 1s an oblong, 
angular, and trilocular capſule, contain - 
ing a great number of ſecds, See plate 
CXLIV. fig. 5. 


The florentine, or dry iris-root, is an at- 


tenuant and expectorant, and according- 


ly given with ſucceſs in aſthmas and diſ- 


orders of the breaſt and lungs ; the doſe 
is from ten to fifteen grains in powder, 


The juice of the freſh root of our common 
iris is an excellent medicine in dropſies; 


and the beſt way of giving it is in white 
wine, an ounce or two for a doſe: it works 


both by vomit and ſtool, and carries off a 


very great quantity of phlegm. It is alſo 
ordered as a ſternutatory, to be ſnuffed 


up the noſe, in complaints of the head, 


which it eaſes very much, by bringing 
away the over-abundant phlegm: 


IRON, ferrum, in natural hiſtory, the 


| lighteſt of all metals excepting tin, but 


conſiderably the hardeſt of them all. 


It is, when pure, naturally malleable and 


. ductile under the hammer; but that in a 
leſs degree than either gold, filver, lead, 
or copper. When wrought into ſteel, or 
. when in the impure ſtate from its firſt ſu- 


ſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it is 


| ſcarce malleable at all: the moſt ductile 


iron in the world allo, on being only 
heated and fuddeniy quenched in cold 


water, loſes much of this quality. 


* 


Iron is extremely capable of ruſt; more 


ſo than any other metal; it is very ſono- 

rous; it requires the ſtrongeſt fire of all 
the metals to melt it; it mult be a very 
good furnace that will make iron run 


without the blaſt of bellows ; but it is 
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found, when once heated to a prope? 
degree, this blaſt will effect that without 
the aſſiſtance of the farther heat of any 
fuel being employed in it; for if an 
iron-bullets made red-hot, be ſulpended 
at a diſtante from the fire, and the blaſt 
of a ſtrong pair of bellows forcibly direct- 
ed againſt it in that condition, it will in 
a little time melt and run down in drops, 


by the mere effect of the current of the 
air they convey to it. Iron is lels ſimple 


in its compoſition than any of the heavier 
metals : it contains, indeed; a ſulphur 
ſo imperfectly blended with the reſt of its 
conſtituent matter, that it will readily get 
looſe from it, and in a ſtrong heat will 
appear in viſible flames. It is the moſt 


difficult of all the metals to be amalgamat- 


ed with mercury ; the metallurgic au- 
thors in general, have ſaid that it will 
not amalgamate with it at all; but, from 
the ſucceis of ſome late attempts towards 
making this union between them, it ap- 


. pears to be not impoſſible, that a method 
may be found of doing it, 


Iron is lels fixed in the fire, than moſt of 
the other metals; it maniſeſtly ſumes and 


22 when expoſed to a moderately 


erce degree of it ; it loſes allo a part of 
its weight in this heat, and much more 
when in fuſion. Iron is remarkable for 
the effect fire has on it, in rendering it 
more ductile ; moſt of the other metals 
are brittle, while they are hot; but this 
is molt of all malleable, as it approaches 
neareſt to fuſion. It grows red hot long 
before it melts, and is known to be ap- 
proaching towards that Rate, by its be- 
coming whiter, and by its ſparkling : it 
taken from the fire, as ſoon as it runs, it 


is found to be more malleable for the fu- 


ſion; but if it be kept long in that ſtate, 
its {ulphur diſſipates in form of a white 
{moke ; the metal aſter this becomes muck 
more brittle, and in fine runs into a bluiſh 
glaſs. 

Iron, expoſed to the focus of a great 
burning glaſs, inſtantly grows red hot, 
then turns whitiſh, ſparkles and flames, 
and immediately after melts ; ſoon after 
this the greateſt part of it flies off in 
ſparks, which appear very bright, and, if 
caught upon paper, are found to be fo 
many little globular bodies, all hollow 


like bomb ſhells: the remainder runs in- 


to a bluiſh or purpliſh glaſs; and this 
glais, expoſed again to the ſame focus, 
on a piece of charcoal, takes up, from 
the vegetable fuel, the ſulphur or in- 
flammable principle it had loſt, and be- 
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eomes true iron again. Upon the whole, 
me effects of a common, and thoſe of a 
ſolar fire, on this body, concur to prove, 
that it conſiſts of vitriolic ſalt, a vitrifiable 
earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter, 
not found in any of the other metals. 
When perfectly pure, it readily melts 
with gold and filver, and unites with 
them in fuſion ; but if it be impure, it 
ſeparates itſelf, and forms z diſtinct regu- 
Jus above the ſurface of the other. 

On being heated red-hot, it increaſes in 
bulk and in weight; but it returns to 
its former gravity and dimenſions when 
cold. 

Iron is ſoluble in all the ſtronger acids; 
ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, luccecd 
molt readily in the ſolution of it; but, 
beſide theſe, and all the other acids, it is 
to be diſſo ved alſo by a multitude of 
weaker menſtruums, among the veſt even 
by common water; for on lying long in this 
fluid, it communicates a mani{ett taſte to 
it, and contracts a ruſt, and throws off a 
yellow ochre, All ſalts, except the al- 
kaline ones, readily diſſolve iron; nay 
the very air has ſo much power over it 
in this reſpect, that the people who deal 
in utenſils made of it, are obliged tg, 


cover them with ſome oily or fat ſubſtance, * 


to make them retain their poliſh. To 
this may be added, that iron is the molt 
ealily of all metals deſtroyed by many 
other means: it neither reſiſts the force 
of lead nor of antimony ; but, on being 
fuſed with them, it almoſt immediately 
vitrifies, and is carried off in form of 
ſcoriæ. 

The great teſt of iron, is its antwering 
to, or being attracted by, the magnet or 
loadſtone; but then it muſt be in its true 
metalline ſtate, for many of its ores will 
not anſwer in any part to this trial. Ex- 
periments, however, prove, that iron 
may be produced by art, out of almoſt 
every thing we know. Earths of almoſt 
all kinds afford iron by calcination ; and 
all the parts of animals and vegetables, 
as well their fluids as their {olids, yield 
it by the ſame means : if any plant, or 
part, or juice of a plant, be burnt to 
aſhes, or the fleſh, bones, blood, or fat 
of any animal, be treated in the fame 
manner, 'iron will be found in the aſhes, 
and that in ſo perfect a ſtate, that it an- 
{wers readily to the magnet. Honey, wax, 
and all other vegetable ſubltances, col - 
lected by animals, contain iron, and it 
may be ſeparated from them pure, in the 
lame manner: finally, our Dr, Litter 
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takes great pains to prove, that this me- 
tal is found in, nay, and is the bafis of 
the ſtone in the bladder. | 
Iron in the bowels of the earth, when it 
enters the compoſition of cryſtals in ſpars, 
ſeems to be two very dilfe:ent operations 
of the ſame metal ; they ſometimes con- 
cur, as there are found purple rhombic 
cryſtals of iron, and yellow cubic ones 
of lead; but in general it is much more 
frequent to be coloured hexangular (prigs, 
and colourleſs cubes and rhombs. 
Among the gems, the amethyR, garnet, 
and hyacinth owe their colours to iron; 
and this metal has the ſame effect in the 
preparation of the factitious gems, as in 
the natural ones; for, properly managed, 
it communicates a purple or red colour 
in various ſhades and degrees, to glaſles 
and to vitrified ſubſtances of all kinds. 
True native iron is not to be expected in 
the midſt ot maſſes of its ore, but in de- 
tached ſprigs or filaments in the fiſſures of 
rocks, the whole ſubſtance of which is 
rich in that metal: ſuch have beer all the 
genuine ſpecimens of this rich foſſil, and 
ſuch their place of formation. | 
The ores of iron generally diſcover them- 
ſelves to be ſuch, either by their reſem- 
blance to wrought iron in ſtructure and 
look, or by the yellowiſh or purpliſh tinge 
they are coloured with. Thoſe which 
have moſt of all the appearance of the me- 
tal chey contain, are uſvally the richeſt. 
There is an iron- ore found in Sweden 
and Germany, particularly in the Harts- 
foreſt, which uſually lies in the largeſt 
filſures of the ſtrata, in great lumps, and 
is very hard, heavy, and of a bluiſh grey 
colour; this, when broken, has ſo much 
of the iparkling appearance of the metal, 
that a perlon unaccuſtomed to theſe ſub- 
jects, might eaſily miſtake it for real pure 
iron. This is the richeſt iron-ore known, 
unleſs we except ſome of the hzmatites. 
We have an ore very like this in the fo- 
reſt of Dean, in Gloceſterſhire, which is 
at this time worked to great advantage. 
Another kind we have inDerbyſhire, which 
is alſo common to Sweden and to Ger- 
many; it reſembles the former, but that 
it is harder; and when broken, it is not ſo 
bright and ſparkling. There are alſo other 
very rich ores of a duſky brown colour, 
with a tinge of purple ; of this kind are 
thoſe worked at this time in Suſſex, un- 
der the name of the cabala-vein, An- 
other of the rich kinds, leſs common with 
us, 1s of a bluiſh purple, with a few 
bright ſpangles in it; but this ic much 
| | a iaferio; 
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by - Inferior to the two former of thoſe above- 


mentioned. 


The poorer ores of iron are generally of 
a more lax and friable texture, and of a 
yellowiſh or reddiſh hue, or elſe of a 
mixed coloyy- between theſe, and with a 
caſt of browniſh or blackiſh in it: but the 
moſt ſingular of all the ores of iron 1s 


2a white one, which appears only like a 
debaſed cryſtal, having not the leaſt ſign 


of metal in it. The common ochres, as 
well the yellow as the red, are alſo to be 
ranked among the number of the ores of 


iron ; they are very rich in that metal, 
and are even worked for it in ſome places 
to great advantage : nor are we to omit 
the mention of thoſe elegant bodies which 
hang from the roofs of caverns in iron- 
mines, in form of icicles ; theſe are truly 
ſtalactites of iron; they are generally 

roduced in large cluſters together, and 


called by the miners brulli- ore: theſe are 
almoſt all iron. The cruſtated ferrugi- 
neous bodies, common in our gravel-pits 


about London, are alfo very rich in iron, 
and have been worked for it in places 
where they are ſufficiently plentiful. The 
r£d ſubſtance called (mit, is likewiſe a 
very rich iron-ore ; this is much like the 
common Derbyſhire reddle, but finer and 
heavier. 


Method of obtaining IRON from its ore, in 


a cloſe weſſel. Roaſt for a few minutes 


in a teſt under the muffel, and with a 
pretty flrong fire, two centners of the 


{ma]! weight of your iron-ore groſly pul- 
veriſed, that the volatiles may be diſh- 
pated m part, aud the ore itſelt be ſoften- 
ed, in caſe it ſhould be too hard. When 
it is grown cold, beat it extremely fine, 
and roatt it a ſecond time, as you do the 
copper-ore, but in a much ſtronger fire, 


till it no longer emits any ſinell ; then let 


it grow cold again. : 

Compoſe a flux of three parts of the white 
flux with one part of the fuſible pulveriſ- 
ed glaſs, or of the like ſterile unſulphure- 
ous ſcoriæ, aud add glaſs-gall and coal- 


duſt, of each one halt part: add of this 
flux three times the quantity of your 


roaſted ore, and mix the whole very well 
together: then choofe a very good 


crucible, well rubbed with lute within, to 


ſtop the pores, which may be here and 
there unſeen ; put into it your ore mixed 
with the flux, cover it over with common 


falt, and ſhut it cloſe with a tile, and 


with Jute applied to the joints. 
Pat the wind-furnace upon its bottom 
part, having a bed made of coal-dult ; 
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introduce beſides into the furnace, a fmall 
grate, ſupported on its iron- bars, and a 
one upon it, on which the crucible ma 

ſtand as upon a ſupport ; ſurround the 
whole with hard — not very large, 
and light them at top: when the velle| 
begins to grow red, which is indicated by 
the common ſalt's ceaſing to crackle, ſtop 
with groſs lute, or windſor-loam, the 
holes of the bottom part, except that in 
which the nozzle of the bellows is receiv. 
ed ; blow the fire, and excite it with 
great force, adding now and then freſh 
tuel, that the veſſel may never be naked 
at top. Having thus continued your fire 
in its full ſtrength for three quarters of an 
hour, or a whole hour, take the veſſel 
out of it, and ſtrike the pavement on 
which it is ſet, that the ſmall grains of 
iron that happen to be Ciſpericd, may 
be collected into a regulus, which you 
will find alter having broken the veſſcl. 


Preparations of TRON, in medicine, are, 1, 


the crude. filings, reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, greatly recommended in 
female diſorders. 

2. The crocus martis. See CRocus, 
3. The flores martiales, or flowers cf 
iron. See the article FLos. 

4. The ſal martis, or ſalt of iron, which 
is prepared thus: mix together a quart of 
water, and eight ounces of the oil cf vi- 
trio] ; pour the oil of vitriol in by a little 
at a time: put the mixed liquor into a 
glaſs-veſlel, and add to it four ounces of 
the filings of iron: when the ebullition is 
over, evaporate the liquor to a pellicle, 
and ſet it to ſhoot, there will then be a 
gu vitriol or ſalt found in fair cryſtals; 

y them for uſe. 

This lalt is one of the moſt powerful pre- 
parations of this metal; it opens ob- 
ſtructions of all kinds, ſtrengthens the 
viſcera, is an excellent medicine in ca- 
chexies, and deſtroys worms. 

+ Tincture of iron, with ſpirit of alt, 
1s made thus : take filings of iron, half 
a pound; Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-falt, 
three pounds; rectified ſpirit of wine, 
three pints: digeſt the ſpirit of ſalt and 
the filings together, without heat, as long 
as the ſfnrit will work upon them; then 
after the fæces have ſubſided, pour off the 
clear liquor, evaporate it to one pound, 
and to this add the ſpirit of wine. 

This has the ſame virtues as the crocus 

martis, See the article CRocus. 

6. Chalybeate, or ſteel-wine, is made in 

the following manner : take filings ot 

iron, tour ounces 3 cinnamon and mace, 
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of each half an ounce; of rheniſh wine, 
two quarts; infuſe them a month, with- 
out heat, often ſhaking the „el, and 
then filter it off for uſe. 

This wine is an excellent ftomachic and 
aperient; a moderate glaſs may be drank 
once or twice a day, or it may be mixed 
in apozems of the aperient vegitables. 


Duties upon IRON, Amy ſpaniſh, ſpruce, 


and ſwediſh iron imported in any other 
ſhip or veſſel than ſuch as is enghſh built, 
and of which the maſter, and at leait 
three-fourths of the mariners are engliſh, 
pays on mportation, 21. 178. 10 4% d. the 
ton, and draws back on exportation, 2]. 
14s. 6 d. The ſame imported in 
engliſh- built ſhips, and fo navigated, to 
pay on importation, 21. 8s. 64.3.4. the 
ton, and draw back on exportation, 21. 
55. 2.25. d. Iron lit or hammered into 
rods, commonly known by the name ot 
rod-iron, pays on importation, 88. 6.4.5. d, 
the hundred wt. and draws back on ex- 
portation, 8s. d. Ditto from Ireland, 
pays 38. 10.2.2.4. and draws back, 38. 
4552.4. Iron drawn or hammered, leſs 
than three fourchs of an inch ſquare, pays 
on importation, $s. 6.45.4. the hundred 
weight, and draws back on exportation, 
zs. o d. Unwrought iron of Ireland, 
pays on importation, 11. 6s. 11.42. d. the 
ton, and draws back on exportation, rl. 
38. 72. d. Unwrought iron of all other 
places, not otherwile rated, imported in 
britiſh ſhips, pays on importation, 2]. 8s. 
6.*5.d. the ton, and draws back on ex- 
portation, 21. 6s. 2.2.5. d. and in foreign 
ſhips, pays on importation, 21. 17s. 
10.%5.d, and draws back on exportation, 
21. 148. 6.75. d, Iron-wares manufac- 
tured, not otherwiſe rated, or not pro- 
hibited by law, pay per hundred weiguit on 
importation, 128. 4 d. and draw 
back on exportation, 118. 5 7d. Iron- 
ove the ton, pays on importation, as. 
4 4. and draws back on exportation, 
100 


871 
28. 1 2d. Old buſhels, broken and caſt 
100 
iron, pays on importation, the ton, 11s. 
L b 
11d. and draws back on exportation, 
190 


1 * * - 
10 9. 9d. Backs for chimnies, ſinall, 


100 ; 52 I 

the piece, pay on importation, 25.4 %-= d. 
I 30 

and draw bick{ on exportation, 28. 
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2 Backs for chimnies, large, the 
100 | SES 

piece, pay on importation, 48. 9 F. d. 
and draw back on exportation, 48. 575d. 
Bands for kettles, the hundred wt. pay 
on importation, 125.45. d. and diaw 
back on exportation, 118. red. Fire 
irons, the groce, pay on importation 18. 
11.22 d. and draw back on exportation, 
18. $8.25. d. More for every hundred 
weight on importation, 48. $.%*. d. and 
draw back on exportation, 45. 2.25.d, 
Hoops the hundred wt. pay on importa- 
tion, 9s. 9.35.4. and draw back on ex- 
portation, 98. 270 d. Stoves, the picce, 
pay on importation, 198. 3d. and draw 
back on exportation, 168. 10.52.d, More 
for every hundred weight on importation, 


48. 8.5. d. and draw back the ame. Iron 


kgitles, the piece, pay 18. 2 Ad. and 


100 
draw back, on exportation, the ſame; 
and beſides for every hundred weight on 


importation, 78. 8 2.d. and draw 


back, on exportation, 68. gd, 


Pig or bar- iron, from the britiſh plan - 
tations in America, is imported free; 
but all ſuch iron muſt be ſtamped with a 
mark, denoting the colony, or place 
where it was made, and a certificate pro- 
duced of the oath of the exporter, 
hgned by two of the principal officers of 
ſuch colony; and the maſter, or com- 
manding officer of the ſhip, or veſlel, 
importing ſuch iron, muſt make oath, 
that the iron ſo imported, is the ſame- as 
that mentioned in the certificate, 


IsON-SICK, in the fea-language, is aid of 


a ſhip or boat, when her bolts or nails 
are lv caten with rult, and ſo worn away, 
that they occaſion hollows in the planks, 
whereby the veſlel is rendered leaky. 


IRON-WooD, f:roxy/:::, in botany. See 


the article SIDEROXYLUY. 


IK@N-WORT, f4:ritis, in botany, See the 


article Stooges. 


Cy 


RON, in rhetoric, is when a perſon 


tpeaks conti ary to his thy this, in o der 
to add force to his diſcourſe ; whence, 
Quintihaa calls it diverſiloquium. 
I bus, when n notorious viilain is ſcorn- 
tully complemented with the titles of a 
very honeſt and excellent perſon ; the 
character of die perſon commended, the 
air of contempt that appears in ti2 
ſpeaker, and the exorbitancy of the com- 
mendations, ſuſficiently ditcover the diſ- 
li mulation or irony. 
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IRREPLEVIABLE, or 


LT 


Tronical exhortation is a very agrecable 
kind of trope; which, after having ſet 
the inconveniences of a thing in the clear- 
eſt light, concludes with a feigned en- 
couragement to purſue it. Such 1s that 
of Horace, when, having beautifully 
deſcribed the noiſe and tumults of Rome, 
he adds ironically, 
Go now, and ſtudy tuneful verſe at Rome! 
IROQUOIS, the name of five nations in 
north America, in alliance with the 
britiſh colonies. They are bounded by 
Canada on the north, by the britiſh 
plantations of New-York and Penſilva- 
nia on the eaſt and ſouth, and by the 
lake Ontario on the welt. 
IRRADIATION, the act of emitting 
ſubtile effluvia, like the rays of the ſun, 
every way. See EFFLUVIA. 
IKRATIONAL, an appellation given to 
ſurd numbers and quantities. See the ar- 
ticles Nur ER, QUANTITY, and SURD. 
IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates 
from the common forms, or rules; thus 
we ſay an irregular fortification, an ir- 
reguhr building, an irregular figure, Tc. 
See the articles FORTIFICATION, Sc. 
IRREGULAR, in grammar, ſuch inſtections 
of words as vary from the general rules 
thus we fay, irregular nouns, irregular 
verbs, &c. ; 
The diſtinction of irregular nouns, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ruddiinan, is into three 
kinds, viz. variable, defective, and 
abundant; and that of irregular verbs 
into anomalous, defective and abundant, 
See ABUNDANT, DEFECTIVE, &c. 
IRREGULAR, among caluiſts, is applied to 
2 perſon who is unqualified for entering 
into orders; as being bafe-born, no- 
toriouſly defamed, Sc. and by that 
means rendered incapable of holding a 
benefice, or diſcharging any of the ſacred 
functions. ; 
IKREGULAR BODIES, are folids not ter- 
minated by equal and ſimilar ſurfaces. 


TRREGULAR COLUMN, in architecture, x 


column which .does not only, deviate 
from the porportions of any of the five 
orders, but whole ornaments, whether 
in the ſhaſt or capital, are abſurd and 
il choſen.” : 
IRREPLEVIS- 
APLE, in law, ſignifies any thing that 
neither may nor onght to be replevi- 
ed. It is ſaid, that it is againſt the na- 
ture of a diſtreſs for rent, to be irre- 
pleyiable. 
IRTIS, a great river, which runs from 
north to ſoutli through Rullia, ſalls into 
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ISA 
the river Oby, and makes part of the 
boundary between Aſia and Europe. 

IRWIN, a port-town of Scotland, in the 
bailiwic of Cunningham, ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Irwin, on the Firth of 
Clyde J welt long. 4 40, north lat, 
55 35» | 

ISABELLA, x fortreſs of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, fituated on the wett fide of 
the river Scheld, oppolite to Antwerp, in 
eaſt long. 4* 100, north lat. 51 16. 

ISAIAH, or Prophecy of Is alan, a ca- 
nonical book of the Old Teſtament. 
Iſaiah is the firſt of the four greater 
prophets, the other three being Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. This prophet wa: 
of royal blood, his father == being 
brother to Azariah, king of Judah. The 
five fuſt chapters of this prophecy relate 
to the reign of Uzziah; the viſion, in 
the ſixth chapter, happened in the time of 
Jotham : the next chapters to the fifteenth, 
include his prophecies under the reign of 
Ahaz ; and thoſe that were made under 
the reigns of Hezekiah and Manaſſch, 
are related in the next chapters to the 
end. The tile of this prophet is noble, 
ſublime and florid. Grotius calls him the 
Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. He had 
the advantage, above the other prophets, 
of improving his diction by converting 
with men of the greate(t parts and elo- 
cation, and this added aſublimity, force, 
and majeſty to what he ſaid. He im- 
partially reproved the vices of the age in 
which he lived, and openly diiplayed 
the judgments of God that were hanging 
over the jewiſh nation; at the ſame time 
denouncing vengeance on the Aſſyrians, 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, Moabites, Edo- 
mites, Syrians, and Arabians, who were 
inſtrumental in inflicting thoſe judg- 
ments. He foretold the deliverance of 
the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, 
by the hands of Cyrus king of Perſia, 
an hundred years before it came to pats ; 
but che molt remarkable of his predictions 
are thoſe concerning the Meiſiah, in 
which he not only foretold his com- 
ing in the fleſh, but all the great and 
memorable circumſtances of his life and 
death. 

ISATIS, woOaD, in botany, a genus of 
the tetradynamia filiquoja clals of plants, 
the corolla whereof conliſts of four cruci- 
form, oblong, obtule, patent petals, 
turning gradually ſmaller towards the 
uugnes : the fruit is an oblong, Jance- 


olato- obtuſe, compreſled, {mall pc d, con- 
taining No valves, and conſiſting only 
: 1 

of 
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of one cell : the ſeed is ſingle, ovated, 
and contained in the center of the fruit. 
This plant is much uſed by dyers, as allo 
in medicine, as an aſtringent, a vulner- 
ary, and for ſtopping the menſes. 

ISCHAEMUM, $CHOENANTH, in botany, 
a genus of plants, thus characterized by 
Scheukzer : the male and female flowers 
are ſeparate, but ſtand near each other; 
the male is a (mall bivalve glume, placed 
on the calyx of the female flower, which 
is a biflorous ghame : the ſeed is ſingle, 
and involved in the calyxes and co- 
rollulæ. 

The whole plant is of a fragrant aro- 
matic ſinell, and is accounted cephalic, 
but little uſed at preſent. 

{SCHIA, an ifland in the Neapolitan Sea, 
ſituated fifteen miles weſt of the city of 
Naples, in 14* 40”, eaſt long. and 41 
north lat. 

ISCHIADIC, in anatomy, a name given to 

two crural veins, cajled the greater and 
leſſer 1iciuas. See VEIV. . 
It ſignifies allo a diſcale or pain of the 
hip; being a ſpecies of arthritis, ſeated in 
the joint of the hip, and commonly called 
ſciatica. See the article SCLAT1ICA. 

ISCHIAS, one of the iſchiatic veins. See 
VEIN, and the preceding article. 

ISCHIUM, in anatomy, the name of a 
bone deſcribed under the article inno- 
minata ola. Sce INNOMINATA. 

ISCHURY, xai, in medicine, a di- 
ſeaſe conſiſting in an entire ſuppreſſion of 
urine. As the cauſes of an iichury are 
various, they ought, according to 
Heiſter, to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. When it proceeds from an 
inflammation of the kidneys, the pain 
and heat are principally in that region 
attended with a fever ; if from a ſtone 
in the kidneys, it is accompanied with 
vomiting z it from a ſtone in the bladder, 
there is a violent pain in the bladder, 
which is extended to the very extremity 
of the urethra; a mucus, or pus, is ex- 
creted with pale urine ; and upon proper 
examinations, the tone may be felt: but 
the molt certain ſign, is ſearching the 
bladder with a catheter. When this dil- 
order ariſes from a ſtore in the urethra, 
it may be enlily felt. If from an is 
flammation of the neck af the bladder, 
there is a tumour and pain m the pert- 
neum, as often as the place is touched; 
but it may be beit perceived by thruſting 
the finger into the anus, and turning it 
up towards the bladder, for a tumour will 
b. perceived by the phytzc!ang and by the 


patient a burning and preſſing pain; and 
when a catheter is introduced into the 
urethra, an impediment will be felt near 
the neck of the bladder, which will 
hinder it from procceding farther, Sec 
the article CATHETER. 

When the urtnous paſſages are obſtructed 
by fold bodies, that is, the pelvis of 
the kidneys, the ureters or neck of the 
bladder, or the urethra, from a ſtone 
contamed therein; if it be tmall, thoie 
diuretics will be proper which are men- 
tioned in a fit of the gravel or ſtone, to 
which may be added a decoction o“ 
of eryngo-root and eplom-lalt, or ſelters- 
waters, taken often therewith. But if the 
ſtone is large and cannot he excreted by 
this means, ſtrong diuretics are highly 
hurtful ; and it mult be cured by ſection. 
See the article LITHOTOMY. 

If the urine is ſuppreſſed from an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys or bladder, re- 
courle muſt be had to the treatment and 
medicines preſcribed for the diforders un- 
der the article INFLAMMATION, 

When the ſpungy ſubſtance of the 
urethra is fwelled with blood, and as it 
were inflated, a copious bleeding is the 
principal remedy. See GONORRHOZA. 
When a {ſpaſm afects the neck of the 
bladder, it muſt be tieated with antiſpal- 
modic powders, diuretic waters, and in- 
fuſions with emulſions and lenient oil. 
now and then, ſuch as ſalad oil, oil o. 
ſweet almonds, poppy or linſeed; ex- 
ternally, cataplaſms, ointments, clylters, 
and baths of the emollient and demulcent 
kind, with gentle opiates. See SPASM. 
If the diſeaſe proceeds from the pal'y, as 
ſometimes happens in old perſons, where- 
in there is vo pain, the belly and pert- 
nzeum muſt be treated with friftions an: 
fomentations of ſtrengthening, nervin- 
and fpirituous remedies, with cataplaſns 
ef onions, and other ſtimulators app}: 


to the bladder, with clyſters of the tame 


fort of herbs, When the urine is vers 
urgent, it muſt be evacuate@ by a ca- 
theter, which mult be repeated as often 
as occaſion requiues. See PALSY. 

It the diſorder proceeds from blood ro- 
maining in the bladder, or its neck, th- 
coneretion is to be reſolved and expelic | 
with warm infuſions of digeſtive her.:4 
drank like tea; ſuch as ground ivy, at - 
nica, chervil, with tincture of tata, 


liquor of the terra foliata of tartar, Wu 


digeſtive powders of crahs-eyes, (tt. 
rated with the juice of oranges or lemons, 
ſperma ceti, &c, but if all theie fan, 1. 
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eathater is to be introduced into the neck 
of the bladder, to break the concretion, 
and evacuate the urine. See the article 
REeborvenTs, Sc. 

When there is an ulcer in the bladder, 
infuſions of vulnerary abſorbent roots and 
herbs muſt be given, with mucilages and 
ſoft balſamics, eſpecially ballam of 
Mecea, with a moderate uſe of quick- 
ſilver, eſpeciaily if the caſe is venereal]. 
See the article ULCER. 

If there is a difficulty of urine in preg- 
nant women, towards the laſt months, 
the beſt remedy is to eaſe the preſſure on 
the part ; but if that will not do, to ute 
a catheter, 

Laſtly, if it proceeds from a ſwelling of the 
proſtrate glands, or it is become ſcirrhous, 
it muſt he treated as ſuch; but if theſe 
remedies tail, the bladder muſt be pierced 
with a trocar ; and when the perfor— 
ation is made, the water muſt be evacu- 
ated as in the droply. This inſtrument 
mult be left in the wound, and faſtencd 
in ſuch a manner, that it does not fall 
out, ſo that the urine may be made as 
often as there is occaſion. It is a trouble- 
ſome operation, but the only one left. 

ISELASTICs, a kind of games, or com- 

bats, celebrated in Greece and Aſia, in 
the time ot the roman emperors. 
The victor at theie games had very con. 
{iderable privileges conferred on him, 
after the example of Auguſtus and the 
Athenians, who did the like to con- 
querors at the olympic, pythian, and 
iſthmian games. They were crowned 
on the {pot immediately after their victory, 
had penſions allowed them, were ſur— 
niſhed with proviſions at the public colt, 
and were carricd in triumph to their 
country. 

ISENACH, a town of Germany in the 
circle of Upper & xony, ſituated in eaſt 
long. 10? 12, north lat. 519. 

ISENARTS, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Auſtria, and dukedom of Stiria, 
ſituated thirty-five miles north-wett of 
Gratz. 

ISERNIA, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Moliſe, ſituated in eaſt long. 
15? 15% north lat. 419 36/. 

ISIA, feaſts and lacrifices antiently ſolem- 
nized in honour of the goddeſs Iſis. 

The Iſia were full of abominable im- 
purities, and for that reaſon thoſe who 
were initiated, were obliged to take an 
oath of fecrecy : they held for niue days 
ſucceſnvely, but were ſo abominable, that 


the ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, under 
gthe comulſhip of Piſo and Gabinius, 
ISINGLASS, zwhthyocolla, in the materia 
medica, Sc. See ICHTHYOCOLLA,. 
ISIS, in botany, the name by which Lin. 
neus calls the coral plant. See Cora, 
ISLAND, a tract of dry land, encompaſſed 
with water, in which ſenſe it ſtands con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or terra 
firma. See CONTINENT. 
Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that 
the iſlands were formed at the deluge ; 
others think, that there have been new 
iſlands formed by the caſting up of vai 
heaps of clay, mud, fand, Sc. other; 
think they have been ſeparated from the 
continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, 
and earthquakes, Theſe laſt have ob. 
ſerved, that the Eaſt-Indies, which 
abound in iſlands more than any other 
part of the world, are likewiſe more an. 
noyed with earthquakes, tempeſts, light- 
nings, vulcanos, Sc. than any other part, 
Others again conclude, that iflands are 
as antient as the world, and that there 
were ſome at the beginning, and among 
other arguments, ſupport their opinion 
from Gen, x. 5. and other paſſages of 
ſcripture. 
Varenius thinks, that there have h 
iſlands produced each of theſe ways. St. 
Helena, Aſcenſion, and other ſteep rocky 
iflands, he ſuppoſes to have become ſo by 
the ſea's — their neighbouring 
champaigns : but by the heaping up 
huge quantities of ſand, and other ter- 
reſtrial matter, he thinks the iflands of 
. Zealand, Japan, Sc. were formed. Su- 
matra and Ceylon, and moſt of the Ealt- 
indian iflands, he thinks, were rent of 
from the main land ; and concludes, that 
the iſlands of the Archipelago were form- 
ed in the ſame way, imagining it pro- 
bable, that Deucalion's flood might con- 
tribute towards it. The antients had 2 
notion that Delos, and ſome other few 
iſlands, roſe from the bottom of the ſea, 
which, how fabulous ſoever it may ap- 
pear, agrees with later obſervations. 
Seneca takes notice, that the ifland The- 
raſia roſe thus out of the ZEgean fea in 
his time, of which the mariners were eyt- 
witneſſes. They had alſo an opinion that 
there are ſome iſlands which ſwim in th: 
ſea. Thales, indeed, thought that the 
whole earth which we inhabit floated 
in the ſea : but floating iſlands are got 
only probable, but well atteſted. Sce the 
article FLOATING, 
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ISLE, in general, denotes the ſame with 
ifand, only frequently uſed in a dimi- 
nutive ſenſe. 

IsLE DE Div, an ifland in the Bay of 
Biſcay, on the coaſt of France, ſituated 
fourteen miles welt of the coaſt of 
Poitou. ' 

IsLE of France, a province of that king- 
dom, in which the capital city of Paris 
is ſituated, being bounded by Picardy on 
the north, by Champain on the eaſt, by 
Orleans on the ſouth, and by Normandy 
on the weſt, | 

IsLEs, in architecture, denote the ſides or 
wings of a building. See BUILDING, 

ISLOCK, or ILock. See ILOCK. 

ISNARDIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria monogynia claſs of plants; hav- 
ing no corolla : the fruit 15 formed of the 
ſquare baſe of the cup : it has four cells, 

and in them a few ſeeds of an oblong 
figure. 

ISNY, a free imperial city of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, ſituated in ealt long. 
10? north lat. 479 36“ 

ISOCHRONAL, IsocHRONE, or Iso- 
CHRONOUS, is applied to ſuch vibrations 
of a pendulum, as are performed in the 
ſame ſpace of time, as all the vibrations 
or ſwings of the ſame pendulum are, 
whether the arches it deſeribes be longer 
or ſhorter : for when it deſcribes a ſhorter 
arch, it moves ſo much the flower, and 
when a long one proportionably faſter. 

ISOCHRONAL LINE, that in which a heavy 
body is ſuppoſed to deſcend without any 
acceleration. See ACCELERATION. 
Mr. Leibnitz, in the Acta Erud, Lipf. 
for Feb. 1689, ſhews, that an heavy body 
with a degree of velocity acquired by 
the deſcent from any height may deſcend 
from the lame point by an infinite 
number of iſochronal curves, all which 
are of the ſame ſpecies, differing from 
one another only in the magnitude ct 
their parameters : ſuch are all the qua- 
drato-cubical paroboloids, and conle- 
quently ſimilar to one another. He ſhews 
alſo there, how to find a line in which 
a heavy body deſcending ſhall recede uni - 
formly from a given point, or approach 

| uniformly to it. 

ISOLA, a port-town and biſhop's ſee of 
the hither Calabria, fifteen nules ſouth 
of St. Severino. 

ISOMERIA, a term ſometimes uſed for 
the reduction of equations. Ne the ar- 
ticle EQUATION. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL F1GuRes, in ge- 

omctry, are juch as have equal peri- 
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meters, or circumferences. See the article 
CIRCUMFERENCE, 

1. Of iſoperimetrical figures, that is the 
greateſt that contains the greateſt num- 
ber of files, or the moſt angles, and con- 
ſequently a circle is the greateſt of all 
figures that have the ſame ainbit as it has. 
See the article CIRCLE, 

2. Of two iſoperimetrical triangles, hav- 
ing the ſame baſe, whereof two ſides of 
one are equa], and of the other unequal, 
that is the greater whoſe two fides are 
equal. See TRIANGLE. : 
3. Ot iſoperimetrical figures, whoſe ſides 
are equal iu number, that is the greate(t 
which is equilateral and equiangular. 
From hence follows that common pro- 
blem of making the hedging or walling 
that will wall in one acre, or even any 
determinate number of acres, a, fence or 
wall in any greater number of acres 
whatever . In order to the ſolution of 
this problem, let the greater number 6 
be ſuppoled a ſquare. Let x be one ſide 
of an oblong, whoſe area is @; then 


will © be the other fide and BY 2 x 
x x 

will be the ambit of the oblong, which 
mult be equal to four times the ſquare 


root of 5; that is, 2=+ 2X=44/ b. 


Whence the value of x may be eaffly had, 
aml you may make infinite numbers of 
ſquares and oblongs that have the fame 
ambit, and yet ſhall have different given 
areas. See the operation : 
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VA 
Thus if one ſide of the quare be 10; and 
one ſide of an oblong be 19, and the 
other x : then will the ambits of that 
ſquare and oblong be equal, wiz. each 
40, and yet the area of the ſquare will 
be 100, and of the oblong but 19. 
ISOPYRUM, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria digynia claſs of plarts, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five equal, 
ovated and patent petals : the fruit is 
compoled of two crooked, lunated pods, 


with 


138 


with only one cell in each, containing 
numerous ſeeds. 


ISOCELES-TRIANGLE, in geometry, one 


that has two equal ſides, as ABC (pl. 
CXLVIII. fig. 2.) where the fide A B 
is equal to AC. 

In every iloceles-triangle, the angles 
ABC, ACB, ſubtended by the equal 
ſides, are equal; and a line A bifle- 
ing the baſe BC in D, is perpendicular 
to it, as is eaſily demonſtrated. See the 
article TRIANGLE. 

ISPAHAN, or SPAHAWN, the capital city 
of Eyrac Agem, and of all Perſia : it is 
of an oval form, and twelve miles in 
circumference: eaſt long. 50?, north 
lat. 32“ 30“. , 
ISPIDA, the KING-FISHER, in ornitho- 
. Jogy, a genus of the picæ- order of birds, 
with a beak of a trigonal figure, (ome- 
what arcuated, compreſſed, and its two 
chaps equal : there are four toes on each 
foot, with only one of them placed 
behind, 

This is a very numerous genus, the 
ſpecies of which are chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſize and different colours. 
FSSUE, in law, has ſeveral ſignifications, it 
being ſometimes taken for the children 
begotten between a man and his wife ; 
ſometimes, for profits ariſing from 
amercements and fines ; and ſometimes, 


for the profits iſſuing out of lands or tene- 


ments : but this word generally ſignifies 
the concluſion, or point of matter, that 
iſſues from the allegations and pleas of 
the plaintiff and defendant in a cauſe 
tried by a jury of twelve men. 

There are two kinds of iſſues in relation 
to cauſes, that upon a matter of fact, and 
that upon a matter of law: that of fact 
1s where the plaintiff and defendant have 
fixed upon a point to be tried by a jury : 
and thatin law 1s, wherethere 1s a demur- 
rer to a declaration, &c. and a joinder in 
demurrer, which is determinable only by 
the judges. Iſſues of fact are either ge- 
neral or ſpecial : they are general, when 
it is left to the jury to find whether the 
defendant has done any ſuch thing as the 
plaintiff has alledged againſt him; and 
ſpecial, where ſome ſpecial matter, or 
material point alledged by the defendant 
in his defence, is to be tried. General 
iſſue alſo ſignifies a plea in which the 
defendant is allowed to give the ſpecial 
matter in evidence, by way of excule or 
mltigcation ; this is granted by ſeveral 
ſtatutes, in order to prevent a prolixity 


in pleading, by allaiing the detendant 
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to give any thing in evidence, to prove 

that the plaintiff had no cauſe for hi; 

action. 

In real actions, the iſſues are triable by a 

jury of the county in which the cauſe of 

action ariſes. Iſſues are to be certain and 

ſingle, and joined upon the molt materia] 

point in queſtion, ſo that the whole mat- 

ter in diſpute between the parties may be 

tried. On a joint action of treſpals hy 

many perſons, only one iſſue mult be 
joined; and where ſeveral offences are 
charged againſt a detendant, he ought 
to take all but one by proteſtation, and 
then offer an iſſue on that one, and no 
more; though in an adion for damages, 
every part, according to the lots the 
plaintiff has ſuſtained, is to be put in 
iſſue. Where a good iſſue is joined be- 
tween the parties, it cannot afterwards 
be waved, without the conſent of both 
parties: but where the defendant pleads 
the general iſſue, and does not enter the 
ſame, he may within four days of term 
wave ſuch iſſue, and plead ſpecially : ſo 
if a defendant pleads in abatement, he 
may any time after wave his ſpecial plea, 
and plead the general iſſue, except a rule 
be made for him to plead as he will tan 
by it : but in cale the plaintiff omits en- 
tering the iflue the term it is joined, the 
defendant in the firſt five days of the 
next term, may alter his plea, and plead 
de novo : and when the plaintiff will not 
try the iſſue, after the ſame 1s joined, 
within the time required by the courle 
of law, the detendant may give him a 
rule to enter it, and if he does not then 
try it he ſhall be nonſuited. 


IsSUEs on /beriffs, are ſuch amercements 


and fines to the crown, as are levied out 
of the iſſues and profits of the lands of 
ſheriffs, for their faults and neglects : but 
theſe iſſues, on ſhewing a good and ſut- 
ficient cauſe, may be taken off before 
they are eſtreated into the exchequer. 
Iffues are alſo leviable upon jurors, for 
non-appearance ; though upon a realon- 
able excuſe, proved by two witneſſes, the 
juſtices may diſcharge the ſame. 


Issuks, in ſurgery, are little ulcers made 


deſignedly by the ſurgeon in various parts 
of the body, and kept open by the pa- 


tient, for the preſervation or recovery of 


his health, 

The parts in which iſſues are generally 

made, are either the upper part of the 

head ; the neck ; the arms, betwixt the 

biceps and deltoide mulcle, and near tbe 

inſertion of the lat; in the thigh, 
| eſpecially 
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eſpecially within fide, immediately above 
the knee, in a cavity eaſily felt By the 
fingers; and, laſtly, in the legs, on their 
interior ſide, in a cavity immediately be- 
low the knee. 
There are ſeveral methods of making 
iſſues, but the moſt ready one is by in- 
eiſion, which is performed thus : firſt 
mark the proper place with ink ; then 
elevating the integuments between the 
thumb and fore-finger of the ſurgeon 
and an aſſiſtant on each ſide, you next 
proceed to make an inciſion thro' them, 
either with the ſcalpel or lancet, big 
enough to admit a pea, which being in- 
ſerted and covered with a plaſter and 
compreſs, nothing more than your roller 
is wanting to compleat the 1 
Thus by cleaning and dreſſing the 
wound every morning and evening with 
a freſh pea, it by degrees, in a day or 
two, degenerates into a little ulcer, diſ- 
charging daily a quantity of purulent 
matter, which ſhould be carefully cleanſed 
r wiped off at every dreſſing. 

here is a ſecond method of making 
iſſues by wounding the ſkin with an 
actual cautery, or red hot iron, which 
is ufually 1acluded in fort of capſula, or 
caſe of iron (plate CXLIX. hg. 2.) to 
conceal it from terrifying the patient, 
When the caſe BB is fixed upon the 
proper part for the iſſue, the red-hot 
iron C, is then preſſed down upon the 
mteguments, and the eſchar, or burn, is 
next to be dreſſed with freſh butter or 
baſilicon, till by repeating the dreſſing 
every day, it ſeparates, and then the 
ulcer formed, is to be filled with a pea, 
and dreſſed as before. 
The third method of making iſſues is by 
the application of potential cauteries, or 
corroding medicines ; in order to which 
a piece of plaſter is firſt perforated, and 
then applied, fo as its aperture may 
cover the place marked with ink for the 
iſſue; a piece of the cauſtic is then put 
into the aperture of the plaſter, and re- 
tained clole down upon the ſkin, with 
lome ſcraped lint, a ſmall compreſs, and 
a large plafter ; and laſtly, with a larger 
compreſs and bandage, The patient is 
then to be ordered to reſt for about fix 
or eight hours, more or leſs, according 
to the ſtrength of the cauſtic, which 
time being elapſed, and the dreſſings re- 
moved, the eſchar is to be treated as 
before directed in an actual cautery. 
In which ever of theſe methods the iſſue 
is made, it muſt be dreſſed at leaſt twice 
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every day, eſpecially if it runs well, 
and in the ſummer- ſeaſon: and at each 
dreſſing you mult put in a freſh pea, and 
cover it with a clean plaſter, or a piece of 
waxed paper or filk, or an ivy-leaf re- 
tamed with compreſs and bandage. But 
the deligation for iſſues is much more 
commodiouſly performed with a leathern 
ſwath, faſtened by claſps, than by a cir- 
cular linnen- roller. In this manner iſſues 
are to be kept open, till the patient is re- 

covered of the diſorder for which they 
were made, 

Iſſues are chiefly made for various dif- 

orders in the head, eyes, ears, teeth, 

the ſciatica, and other painful diſorders, 

which are this way frequently relieved 

or cured, But in ſtubborn diſorders it is 

frequently neceſſary to make two or more 

iſſues to produce any conſiderable effect, 

as one in each arm, or in one arm and 

leg of the fame fide. 

In order to cloſe an iſſue, little more is 

required than to diſcharge the pea, and 

to refrain from putting in any more, by 

which means alone it will cloſe up in a 

ſhort time: but if any proud fleſh ſhould 

ariſe, it may be amputated, or elſe re- 

moved with burnt alum. Laſtly, it is 

oblervable, that when the iſſues of people 

far advanced in years ceaſe to make their 

wonted diſcharge, and turn of a livid 

and blackiſh hue, it is a ſign that they 

are invaded by ſome deſperate diſorder, 

and that life itſelf is very near its period. 


IS THMIA, or IsrHMIAN GAMES, ci, 


one of the four folemn games which 
were celebrated every fifth year in Greece 
fo called from the corinthian iſthmus, 
where they were kept. 
Theſe games, according to ſome, were 
inftituted in honour of Palzmon, or Me- 
licertes the fon of Athamas king 'of 
Thebes, and Ino. Others report, that 
they were inſtituted by Theſeus. in ho- 
nour of Neptune, Others again are of 
opinion, that there were two diſtin ſo- 
lemmities obſerved in the Iſthmus, one to 
Melicertes, and another to Neptune. 
Theſe games were held fo ſacred and in- 
violable, that when they had been inter- 
mitted for ſome time, through the op- 
preſſion and tyranny. of Cypſelus king of 
Corinth, after the tyrant's death the Co- 
rinthians, to renew the memory of them, 
employed their utmolt power and in- 
duſtry. The victors were tewarded with 
garlands of pine leaves; aſterwards, 
parſley was given them : but at. length, 
the pine was reſumed, and to this wag 
added 
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1 
added the reward of r oo ſilver drachmæ. 
Theſe games were ſo celebrated, and the ITALIAN MEASURES. 
concourſe at them ſo great, that only ITALIC CHaRaCTERs, in printing, Ses 


the principals of the moſt remarkable 
cities, could have place in them. The 

Athenians had only as much room al- 

Jowed them as the ſail of a ſhip, which 
they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. 

"ISTHMUS, in geography, a narrow neck 

of land, that joins two continents, or 

joins a peninſula to the terra firma, and 
ſeparates two ſeas. The moſt celebrat- 
ed iſtmuſes are thoſe of Panama, or 

Darien, which joins north and fouth 

America; and that of Suez, which con- 

nets Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, 
of Crim Tartary, Sc. 

ISTRIA, a peninſula in the north part of 
the gulph of Venice, bounded by Car- 
niola, on the north; and on the ſouth, 

eaſt, and weſt, by the ſea. 

ITALIAN, the language ſpoken in Italy. 

See the article LANGUAGE. 
This tongue is derived principally from 
the latin; and of all the languages form- 
ed from the latin, there is none which 
carries with it more viſible marks of its 
original than the italian. It is accounted 
one of th: moſt perfect among the 
modern tongues, containing words and 
phraſes to repreſent all ideas, to expreſs 
all ſentiments, to deliver ones ſelf on all 

. lubjeCts, to name all the inſtruments and 
parts of arts, @&c. It is however, com- 
plained, that it has too many diminutives 
and. ſuperlatives, or rather augmenta- 
tives, but without any great reaſon : for 
if theſe words convey nothing farther to 
the mind than the juſt ideas of things, 
they are no more faulty than our ple- 

. onaſms and hyperboles. The language 

correſponds to the genius of the people ; 

they are flow and thoughtful, and ac- 

- cordingly their language runs heavily, 

though ſmoothly, and many of their 

words are lengthened out to a great de- 


gree. They have a great taſte for mulic, 


and to gratify their paſſion this way, 
have altered abundance of their primitive 
Words, leaving out conſonants, taking 
in vowels, ſoftening and lengthening out 
their terminations for the take of the 
cadence, Hence the language is ex- 
tremely muſical, and ſucceeds better than 
any other in operas, and ſome parts of 
poetry: but it fails in ſtrength and 
nerves : hence alſo, a great part of its 
words borrowed from the Jatin, became 
ſo far diſguiſed, that they are not calily 
known again. 
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See COIN. 
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the article LETTER. 


ITALIC, or ITALIAN HOURS, the twenty- 


tour hours of the natural day, accounted 
from the ſun-ſetting of one day, to the 
ſame again the next day. Sce Hou, 


ITALIC SECT, the name of a ſect of an- 


tient philoſophers, founded by Pytha- 
goras; ſo called, becauſe that philoſopher 
taught in Italy, ſpreading his doctrine 
among the people of Tarentum, Me- 
tzpontus, Heraclea, Sc. This lect di- 
vided itſelf into four others, viz. the 
HERACLITiIiC, ELEATIC, Sc. 


ITALY, a country ſituated between ſeven 


and nineteen degrees eaſt Jong. and be- 
tween thirty-eight and forty- ſeven degrees 
north latitude, bounded by Switzerland, 
and the Alps, which ſeparate it from 
Germany, on the north; by the gulph 
of Venice, on the eaſt; by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, on the ſouth ; and by the 
ſame Sea and the Alps, which ſeparate 
it from France, on the weſt ; and it we 
include Savoy, which lies indeed on the 
welt fide of the Alps, between Italy and 
France, we mult extend it a degree far- 
ther welt : this is uſually deſcribed how- 
ever with Italy, as it is contiguous to 
Piedmont, and has the fame ſovereign, 
being a province of the king of Sardinia's 
dominions. Italy is ſaid to refemble a 
boot, and is in length from north-welt 
to ſouth-eaſt Goo miles; the breadth is 
very unequal z in the north, which may 
be called the top of the boot, it is 400 
miles broad from eaſt to weſt, in the calt 
of the leg, or middle, it is about 120 
miles broad ; and towards the ſouth, 
ahout the inftep, eighty miles broad ; 
and comprehends the following countries 
or ſubdiviſions. 1. In the north are the 
duchies of Savoy, Piedmont, and Mont 
ſerrat ; the territories of Genoa ; the 
duchies of Milan, Mantua, Parma, 
Modena, and the territories of Venice. 
2. In the middle of Italy, are the duch) 
of Tutcany, the pope's dominions, and 
the ſtate of Lucca. 3. And in the ſoutl 

is the kingdom of Naples. 
ITCH, a cutaneous diſeaſe, ariſing from 
a corruption of a ſerous lymphatic mat- 
ter, ſomerimes attended with mild, ſome- 
times with more obſtinate and dangerous 
ſymptoms. 
The itch of the milder fort appears ci. 
ther with moiſt or dry puſtules at fit 
about the joints, and from thence * 
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by degrees over all the body, the hend 


only excepted. In the mwuiit tort, to 
which children and the fanguineo- phleg- 
matic are molt ſubject, the puſtules are 
more full of a purulent matter, attended 
with a flight inflammation, which is ma- 
nileſt from a redneſs that appears about 
them, till it ſuppurates. The dry fort 
attacks chiefly thoſe that are lean, old, 
or are of a melancholico-gholeric conſti- 
tution. In theſe the puſtules are much 
lets, and excite a moſt intolerable itch- 
ing, eſpecially in the night-time. The 


molſt uſual places where the erruptions 


appear very numetous, and the itching 
is greateſt, are between the fingers, on 
the arms, hams, and thighs, 

This diſeaſe is truly and properly a diſ- 
eaſe of the {xin, becaule it often is ſaſely 
cured by topics alone, if timely applied. 
It is contagious, and may be caught by 
drawing on a glove or ſtocking, wiping on 
the linnen, or lying in ſheets, after per- 
ſons infefted with this malady. Some 
think it owing to an impurit, in the 
ſerum, and ſome to animalcula; but 
however that be, 1: oſten affects fuch as 
have been long kept in priton, who lead 
unactive .ives, and are uied to Jive in a 
Jluttiſh, naſty manner; or who con- 
ſtantly eat fiſh or fleſh dried in the ſmoke 
or ſun, and ute any other unwholeſome 
food or drinks; or who live in a cold, 
moiſt, and cloudy air, which, hindering 
a free perſpiration, cauſes a ſtagnation 
of humours in the ſuperſicies of the 
body, which are for that cealon liable to 
corrupt, 

The milder fort of itch is no way danger- 
ous, and very «aly to cure: but the moiſt 
kind is more caſy than the diy, While 
it is recent and ſuperſiclal, it much ſoon- 
er yields to remedies than when it is 
deep, and has infected the mats of blood. 
And the cafe is ſtil] worte, it there be a 
tault in the viſcera : it 413 more difficult 
in old perſons, than in young; in a leuco- 
phlegmatic, or hy dropical diipolition, as 
alſo in a very dry heelic one, it is hard to 
cure; and when it becomes univerſal, it 
may bring on the leproly. 

The patient ſhould avoid ſhell ſiſn, and 
all ſalied and high-ſcafone.l meats; as 
aliv wine, ſpirituous liquors, Rrong- 
beer, and every thing elſe that may in- 
fame the blood : for this reaſon a flen- 
der diet is beſt, unleſs per{puation be 
obſtructed. If the body is plethoric, the 
cure 1s begun by bleeding, and after- 
wards by purging ; but inſtead of purg- 
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ing, it is common to give flowers of ſul- 
phur with good ſucceſs. Willis, and 
many others, have a great opinion of the 
ethcacy of ſulphur uſed both internally | 
and externally; to which Turner aſſents, 1 
except in hectic and conſumptive caſes ; 1 
but Shaw thinks it not to be depended | 
on, when outwardly uled : yet it is very 
certain, that poor people find a great deal 
of benefit who drink it inwardly with 
milk, and vie it outwardly with butter 


or hog's lard. | 


Juncker, from Stahl, calls the following 
things ſpecifics againſt the acrimony of 
the itch, taken internally, wiz. ſulphur 
with nitre and arcanum duplicatum, bal- 
ſam of ſulphur with oil of ſweet almonds, 
tincture 0: ſulphur, and crude antimony. 
Outwardly he adviſes mercurial oint- 
ments, and ſulphureous lixiviums; but in 
tlic dry itch, he thinks baths more proper 
made of the root of burdock, the tharp- 
pointed dock, and mineral fountain-water. 
'Furner -prefers the fal. tart. to moſt 
other remedies, it thoroughly purging 
and cleanſing the blood if taken inward - 
ly; and made into a lixivium with ſpring- 
water, is an excellent waſh outwardly. p 
Hartman, in an obſtinate itch, propoſes | 
a diaphoretic of the white flowers of an- 
timony to be taken twenty days toge- | 
ther. 

When the blood is thought to be ſoul, 
it will be proper to ule diet- drinks of the 
roots of china, ſarſaparilla, oxylapathum, 
{corzonera, chichory, glycyrrhiza, poly- 
podium, the barks of ſaſſafras, cinnamon, 
and the like, 

The molt ſtubborn itch will generally 
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yield to the following ointment, if proper Þ 
evacuations have been premiſed. Take 
of quickſilver, three drams; native cin- . 


nabar, one dram; yenice-turpentine, half 
a dram; hog's lard, half an ounce ; oil of 
ſweet almonds, two drams. Mix and 
divide this into eight equal parts, one of 
which is to be rubbed into the legs and 
arms every other night, or at greater in- 
tervals, if there are any ſigns of ſaliva- 
tion: great care muſt be taken that the 
patient gets no cold, while he wes this 
medicine; if he tcels any griping pains, 
or it his breath begins to ſtink, the ule of 
it is immediately to be ſuſpended. I: 
has been a very common practice to cure 
the itch by quickſilver- girdles, but Tur- 
ner thinks them too hazardous to be 
brought into regular practice. See the 
article G1RDLE. * 
If this diſeaſe ſhould prove ſo ſtubborn 
10 * as 


TS 
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as not to give way to the moſt powerful 
o! the preceding methods, recourte mult 
be had to lalivation as the dernier re:ort, 
Ser the article SALLIVAT4ON. 
But notwithſtanding theſe opinions, Dr, 
Mead atarms, that neither cathartics nor 
ſweetners. oi the blood are of any lervice 
in this difeale ; that the whole manage: 
ment ot it conſuts in external applica— 
tions for deitroying the corroding worms, 
which he takes to be the true caule ot the 
diſeaſe. For, he ſays, that there are cer- 
tain inſects ſo very {mail, as hardly to 
be teen without the afliſtance of a mi— 
croſcope, which depoſite their eggs in the 
furrows ot the cuticle, as in proper nelts, 
where, by the warmth of the place, they 
are hatched m a ſhort time, and the 
young ones coming to full growth, pe- 
netrate into the cutis, and gnaw and 
tear the Ebres, which cauſe an intolerable 
itching ; that while they burrow under 
the cuticle, and lay their eggs in vilfer- 
ent places, they ſpread the u1itcale. 
This was firſt diſcovered by Dr. Bonomo, 
and by him communicated to the cele- 
brated Redi of Florence; and Or. Mead 
having met with Bonomo's letter upon 


this ſubject in Italy, made an ab{tract of 


it, and communicated it to the Royal 
Society. 
I he doctor adviſes, that the patient ſhould 
firſt go into a warm bath, and then have the 
parts affected every day anointed with 
ointment of ſulphur, or the ointment with 
precipitate 0! mercury. 
ITINERANT jupks, a name for- 
merly given to thote judges who were lent 
into ſeveral counties to near caules. See 
the article JUDGE, 
WBILEE, a time of public and ſolemn 
feſtivity among the antient Hebrews, 
This was kept every fiftieth year : it be- 
gan about the autumnal equinox, and 
was proclaimed by found of trumpet 
throughout all the country. At this 
time all flaves were releaſed, all debts 
annihilated, and all lands, houſes, wives 
and children, however alicnated, were 
reſtored to their firſt owners. During 
this whole year ali kind of agriculture 
was forbidden, and the poor had the be- 
nefit of the harveſt, vintage, and other 
productions of the earth, in the fame 
manner as in the ſabbatic, or ſeventh 
ear. As this was deſigned to put the 
{raciites in mind of their egyptian ſer- 
vitude, and to prevent ther impoting 
the like upon their brethren, it was not 
let ved by the gentile protel; tes. 
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The ( hriſtians, in imitation of the Tew-, 
* * . . 3 
have likewile eſtahlihed jubilees, w hi 
began in the time of pope Bon:tace VIII. 
in the year 1300, and are now til 
every twenty five years; but thee relate 
only o TIC pete nded forgive nels ot un 
% 4 th: 
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1 induigences granted by the chure! 
of Rome: together with the pri\ lege 606 
pertorming a thouland frolics in ma 
querade. The ceremony of the jubile; 
oblerved at Rome, begins in the tollow. 
ing manner: the pope gocs to St. Peter 
church, to open the holy £ 
walled up, and opened only on this oc: 
cation ; and, holding a golden hamnar 
in his hand, he Knocks at the gate three 
times, repciting thele words, oper: 
mibi portas juſtitie, &c, Ofen to ine tt 
gates of righterujneſs ; 1 will go in's than, 
and I aui pratfe the Lord, Plal. cxviii. 19. 
upon which the maſons fall to work, 
and break down the wal! that ſtops ub 
the gate: which done, the pope knee:s 
down before it, and the penctentiarics 
ſprinkle him with holy water. Then, 
taxing. up the cro's, he begins ko ling 
te deum, and enters the church, followed 
by the clergy. In the mean time, thice 
curdina - gates aue ſent to open the thice 
other holy gates which are in the churches 
of St. John of Latcran, St. Paul, and 
St, May the Gicater. When the holy 
year is expired, the holy gates are ſhut 
in this manner: the pope, alter he ha; 
bleſſed the ſtones and mortar, Jays the 
hrit ſtone, and leaves there twelve boxes 
of gold and filver medals; atter which 
the holy gates me walled up as before, 
and continue ſo till the next jubilee, 

JUCATAN, or YUCATAN, a peninſula 
of Nervico, ſituated between $9? and $4” 
weſt leng. and between 16“ and 219 
north lat. 
Its chief town is Campeachy. Sce the ar- 
ticle CAMPEACHY. 

JU DE AURICOLA. See AuRiCUL a. 

jJUDAICUS LAT is, in the mate: 1a me- 
dica, the petrined pine of an echinus. 
Sce the article JEW's STONE 

JUDAISM, the religious doctrines and 
rites of the eus. See JEWS. 

TUB AS's TREE, fetrquaſirim, in botany. 
dee the article S1LIQUA5TRUM, 
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rate, which is 
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| DOCK, in ornithology, the engliſh 

name of a fmall ſpecies ot ſnipe, called 

alſo the ged or jack-nipe, and by authors 
gallinago minima. 

}UDE, or e general tpiſtle of JuOr, 1 
canonical books 9 the New Teſtament, 
Written againſt ihe keretics, who by the 


ditorGe)r:y 
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diſorderly lives and impious doctrines, 
corrupted ti ne faith and good morals of 
the Chrittlans. St. Jude draws them in 
lively colours, as men given up to their 
pailions, full of vahity, conduct 
telves by Woridiy 


na them 
Wuldom, ang not by 
the {pirit 1 God. 
In the early 
pl 1 11 . : Pg f 
rejected 1815 819 018 hecavic KING HUTT - 
phal books of Enoch and the atcerlion of 
85 3 
Moſes are quoted in it, 
is to be 
logues of the faced writings; and Cle- 
* % [ * % 11 
ment of Ale xandii, "Tertulitan and 
Origin, Quote it as „ritten hy Jude, and 
* 9 : . 7 ot 7 : 
reckon it among the becks of lacred 
IC 1p! ure. 
uon the (A ith that of 8 
JuoESsDAx, the ame with that ot St. 
Simon. See the article SIMON, 
TIN E. Sec FAI FSTINET, 


RG, a city of Stiria, in Ger- 


* , * ,% * . 7 
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ages of chriſtianity, ſeveral 
* 


Nevertheteis, it 
g Ns 
Seer in all the antient carte 
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many: Salt long. 150, north iat. 47 22. 
JUG, Achiek magie at ine law,. ap- 
point to hear crunina canles, 10 ex- 


! b x * I * 5 * 
P. An the Jaws, and to pals enence ace 


cording to the verdict brought in by the 
forem: of the zu . det 1 Kr. 

5 * © £ * 3 1 * U «i * + 
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ath of oface, that he will erve the King, 
and ind fterent!v atlminikest iullce to ail 
nien, without r« te et of „ons; that he 
will take no br e; ve no countel, ere 
he is a party; nor deny right to any, 
even though the King by his | ters, or 
by exprels words, 


? | * 14 
trary ; and that he may. have no teinp- 


command the con- 
tation to break his 3 hne enjoys luis 
ofhce and a ſettled _ r lite, and it 
is nut in the PCWer 8 crown to de- 
prive him ol either. Be 15 to Execute 
his othee in perton, and cannot act by a 
deputy, nor transfer his power to auo— 
ther: yet where there are teveral judges 
in a court Of It cord, the act of any one 
of them iS iy ctual, provided their com— 
miſſion docs not require more: fo libe- 
wiſe what is carried by a majority pre: 
ſent, is the act ot the court: but where 
they are equally divided in opinion, the 
Ccauie is 10 be removed into the exche— 
quer-chamber, and tor that purpole a 
rule is to be made, and the record cet - 
tified, Sc. Some things done by juiges 
at their chambers, are accounted as done 
by the court ; and that they may be pre- 
pared- to hear what 13 to come betore 
them, they are to have a paper of the 
cauſes to be heard, ſent to them by the 


attorneys the day before they are ſpoben 
to; that if upon reading the recurd of a 
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ſpecial matter that ariſes ſhonld 
appear of W NN th 10 may latisty tems 
l-21ve8 hy Conn ting ho K * 
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To ſupport their dignity and aut ority, 
the judges of the courts of newer ex- 
emped 10 4 a] prolecutions whatſoever, 
Cx in parliament, wheres alone they 
may be : puniſh, d pa any thing they have 

1s in the vn courts as jud ges: 
but yet | a judę lar forget his 
digunty as to turn bollicitor in a cauſe 
which he is to judge, and extrajugicially 
lamper with witnettes, or attempt to 
work upon jurors, he may be dealt with 
ima Manner miutavie to the character 3 
Which he has fo baieiy degraded him; 
elf, As the judge is the 1ubſtitute o 
the King, and is deügned to diflribute 
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that juice which he cannot adminifter 
in perion, he cannot be challenged like 
a jury, nor have any action brough 
againſt him for nat he acts as a judge: 
white he 18 on the bench his pes ton is in 
a maaner mered, fo that to Kill a judge 
o any of the ee Hurts of Weitmin- 
ter, or ot allize, on tic piace of admi- 
nilteing juſtice, is treaton ; and drawin: 
a weapon upon him in any of the court 
ot law, is to be puniihed with the lols 
oi the right han l, the forfeiture of lan. 

and goods, and perpetual impriſonment. 
On the otuer hand, a judge cannot tit as 
judge in his own cauſe : if he is guilty 
ol taking a bribe, he is puniſhable by 

loſs of office, fincs and imprifon nent ; 

an:11t a judge, who has no ;uriidiction, 
P4ites —— of death, and his een 
tence is execute J. both he, and the officer 
who executes it, is quilts 

JUDGES. SeelTINERANT. 
2& of FUDGES, a canonical book of the 
Old 'Teltament, ſo called fromm ns relat- 
ing the fſtaie of the Ilraelites under the 
adminiſtration of many illuſtrious per- 
tons who were called judges, from their 
being by 15 the civil. and military gover- 
nors 'of i he people, and who were raiſed 
up by God upon ſpecial occaſions, aſter 
the death of Joſhua, till the time of their 
making a king. In the time of this pe- 
culiar polity, there were ſeveral remark - 
able occurrences, which are recorded in 
this book. It acquaints us with the grots 
impiety ot a new generation which ſprung 
up after the death of Joſhua, and Pives 
us a ſhort view of the ditpenfations of 
heaven towards this people, ſometimes 
relieving and delivering them, and at 
others, Teverely chaſtiſing them by the 
hands of their enemies. 
10 
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The book ef judges is uſually divided 
into two parts: the one containing the 
hiſtory of the fudges from Othriel to 
Sampſon; which ends with the fixteenth 
chapter : the other containing ſeveral me- 
morable actions, winch were performed in 
or about the time of the judges, from the 
ſeventeenth chapter to the end of the book. 

The author of this book is wholly un- 
known ; ſome aicribe it to Samuel, others 
to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra. 


JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty 


or rather act of the human ſoul, whereby 
it compares its ideas, and perceives their 
agreement or diſagreement. See the ar- 
ticle ENOWLEDGE. 
Not ſatisfied with the bare view and con- 
templation of its ideas, the mind afſem- 
bles them together, and compares them 
one with another, In this complicated 
view of things, it readily diſcerns that 
ſome agree, and others diſagree ; and ac- 
cordingly joins or ſeparates them. Thus 
upon comparing the idea of two added to 
two, with the idea of four, we at firſt 
glance perceive their agreement, and 
ronounce them equal. Again, that white 
13 not black, and that four and two do 
not make eight, are truths the mind as 
readily perceives. 
This is the firſt and ſimpleſt ac of the 
mind, in determining the relations of 
things ; ; when by a hare attention to its 
own ideas, comparing any two of them 
together, it can at once ſee how far they 
are connected or disjoined. The know- 
ledge thence derived is called int uitive, 
as requiring no pains or examination; 
and the act of the mind aſſembling it 8 
ideas together, and joining or disjoining 
them, according to the retult of its per- 
ception, is what logicians call judgment. 
See the articles Idea, Prackr T10X, 
KNOWLEDGE, @&c. 
In common diicourle, however, the term 
judgment is ſeldom.contined to telf-evi- 
dent truths ; but rather tignhes thoſe 
conjeQures that we form, which do 
not admit of undoubted certainty, and 
wheie we are leit to n a by com- 
paring the various probabilities of things. 
'Thus a man of lagacity, who ſeldom 
miſtakes in the opinions ke ſrames of cha- 
racter and actions, is ſaid to judge well, 
or think judiciouſly, Hence it might 
not be improper to change the common 
names of the two firſt operations of the 
ming, calling the one {imple apprehen- 
ſion, and the other intuition. See the ar- 
ticles APPREHENSION and INTUITION, 
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JUDGMENT, in law, the ſentence of t. 
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he 
judges upon a ſuit, Sc. 


Judgment may he given not only u pon 
the trial of the ifſue, but on a fan alt, 
conſeſlion, demurrer, or on an out-)awyy, 
which is a judgment in ſelf, Atter 
iſſue joined in a caule, the plaintiff may, 
if he thinks proper, accept of a judan 

from the detendant ; but on ſuch: 8 
ment, a writ of error may be had with- 
out putting in bail, which cannot be 
done on a judgment after verdict. All 
judgments given in courts of record mull 


ik 


be entered; in order to which the plain- 


titt's attorney, four days aſter the recorg 
is brought into court, may, if the judg- 
ment is out, enter judgment by the ut al 
courſe of the cout; but he cannot do 
this ſooner, becauſe the defendant mutt 
have time to hring in a writ of error, or 
to find out matter for. an arreſt 8 
ment. The defendant may oblige th 
plaintiff to enter his judgment, in order 
that he may plead it to any other action; 
and judgment upon a demurrer to a de- 
claration, Sc. which does not pa's upon 
the merits of the caule, is no bar ts it, 
though other judgments may be plcave( 
in bar to any action brought again lor 
the ſame thing. Judgments are to con- 
tinue till they are reverſed : but an action 
of debt will Te on a good judgment, as 
well after a writ of error is brought, 2s 
before it. If a plaintiff does nut take 
out an execution within a year nd a 
day alter judgment is obtained, the juds- 
ment muit be revived by a ſcire facias, 
See the article SCIRE FACIAS. 


JUDGMENTS for crimes, in caſe of trenſon 


Ae, 
or felony, mult be by an expreſs ien- 
tence, an out-Jawry, or abjurition : and 
no judgment can be inflicied my 0 
law, or that is not appoi med by act 
parliament. Theſe ju agments are of 
very different kinds; as in high tea 
tue oſfender 1s ee to be Fats 
hanged, his intrails taken out and burnt, 
his head cut off, and his body quartered, 
Sc. In petit treaſon the judgment Is 
to be drawn to the place of execution, 
and there hanged, , But a woman in 
caies of high and petit trealon, is to be 
drawn and burnt. All perions for te- 
lony, are to be hanged by the neck ti. 
dead. Judgment in miſpriſion of ea 
fon, is impriſonment for life: and is 
milpriſion of telony, the offender is 11%- 
ject to a fine and impriſonment 3 ar 0 3 
crimes of an intamous nature, the ja! 
ments are dilcretionary in the brealt «© 
tue 


«bil 


cad. en 
1a 


burnt, 
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the court, and thoſe guilty are puniſhed 
by a tine, pillory, Sc. 

JupGMENTS for debts, are acknowledged 
by a perlon 's giving a general warrant of 
attorney to any attorney of the court in 
which it is to be acknowledged, to ap- 
ar for him at the ſuit of the party to 
rhom the tame is to be done, and to file 
common bail, receive a declaration, and 
then to plead, zo» /um informatus, I am 
not informed; or to let it pats by 21 
dicit, he lays nothing; upon which judg- 
ment is entered for want of a plca. 
Judges that ign judgment of lands, are 
to {et down the day of the month and 
year in which they doit; and they ſhall 
be good againſt purchalers only from 
ſuch ſigning. Where a perſon has ac- 
knoweledged a judgment for the ſecurity 
of money, and afterwards on borrowing 
more money ot another perſon mortgages 
his lands, Cc. without giving any no- 
tice ol the judgment to the mortgagee; 
in ſuch cate, if the mortgager do not 
within 11x months pay of and diſcharge 
the judgment, he {h4ll forfeit his equity 
of redemption, 4 and 5 WII. and Mary. 
Acknowlelging a judgment in the name 
of another perton without his privity or 
conlent, is made felony, by 21 Jac. I. 
e. 18. 

JUDICIUM DEI, judgment of God, in 
law, a term applied to the trial by com- 
bat, by ordeal, &c. Sree the articles 
DvEL, CouBaT, Ox DEAL, &c. 

JUDOIGNE, a town of the auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Gheet, thirteen miles 
fouth-eait of Louvain, and lixteen north 
of Namur, 

IVES, or St. Ivzs, a borough and port- 
town of Cornwal, fituated on the with 
channel: it ſends two members to par- 
linment: welt long. 6“, north lat. 50” 18', 

JUGALE, in anatomy, the check boue. 
Sce the article MALa. 2 

JUGERUM, in roman ant:quity, a ſquare 
of 120 roman fect ; its proportion to the 
engliſh acre being as 1co00 to 16097. 
See the article MEASURE. 

JUGULAR, in anatomy, an appellation 
given to two veins ot the neck, which 
ariſe from the ſubclavians. 1. The ex- 
ternal jugular, diſtributed over the exter- 
nal parts of the head; and which, in its 
ſeveral parts, receives different denomi- 
nations trom them, as the frontal, tem- 
poral, occipital, &c. vein. 2. The in- 
ternal jugular, which gives ramifications 
to the larynx, the pharyux, the muſcles 
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JUJ 
of the os hyo:des, and to the tongue 3 
thoſe which are under its v«1tex being 
called raninze. But beſides theie branches, 
its trunk terminates in a diverticulumg 
called the jugular ſack, and brings back: 
the blood from the ſinuſes of the dura 
mater, and from the brain. See VEIN. 
There are alto certain glands in the an- 
terior part of the neck, called jugular. 
See the article GLAND. 


IVICA, or Yvica, the capital of an iſland 


of the {ame name, fifty miles eaſt of Va- 
lencia in Spain: eait long. 1?, north 


lat. 392?. 


JUICE, denotes the ſap of vegetables when 


expreſſed. See the article Sap. 

Under this head, Quincy «yells us, we 
have nothing either in ofacifhl or extem- 
poraneous pretcription, unlets the acacia 
and liquorice- juice. dee ACaCla and 
LiQUORICE. 

But belides theſe, there are other inſpiſ- 
tated juices, frequent!'y uted in medicine; 
as KaUainmony, aiues, £1:mnvoue, opium, 
catechu, elaterium, Oc. See the articles 
SCAMMONY, ALOES, Cc. 

Jace ct lemons, the pipe, pays on impor- 
tation, 1]. 108. 49d. and draws back 
on exportation, 11. 88. 6d, juice of 
limes, the gallon, pays, on importation, 
2 4. and on cx por tation raus back 
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je ids is alſo uſed to denote the liquors of 


animals, as the. nervous juice, the pan- 


creatic juice, C. 


JUJ OBEs, que, in the materia medica, 


the name ol a frukt of the pulpy kind, 
produced on a tree called by authors 
ziziphus, which Linnzus makes a ſpe- 
cies of r:amnus. Sce RHAMNUS. 
This fruit is of an obloag figure, and 
ſomewhat reſembles a large olive m us 
ſhape and {ze : its uſual length is about 
an inch, and its thickneſs ſomewhat more 
than halt an inch. 
ſurface deeply and irregularly, and when 
cut or broken, is found to conſiſt of a 
thick pellicle, of a duſky yellowiſh red 
colour, under which there lies a whitiſh 
and fo't pulpy fungous matter, encloſing 
a ſtone of an oblong figure. It has but 
little ſmell, but is of a ſweetiſh and reſi- 
nous talte. It is to be choſen new, large, 
plump, and full of pulp, and of a ſweet 
and pleaſant taile. 
The jujubes have been made a general in- 
gredient in pectoral decoctions; but they 
are now ſeldom uled en thele occahons, 
and 


It is wrinkled on the 
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JULIA, or Juris. 
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and are ſcarce at all heard of in preſcrip- 
tion, or to be met with in our ſhops. 


JULEP, in pharmacy, a medicine com- 


poſed of lome proper liquor, and a ſyrup 
or ſugar of ext: mporaneous preparation, 
without decoction, deſigned for the con- 
coction or alteration of the humours, or 
reſtoring the ſtrength. 

Diſpenſatory writers mention ſcveral 
kinds of juleps. 1. The camphorated 
julep, thus prepared: take of camphire, 
one dram; of double reſined ſugar, halt 
an ounce; of boiling water, a pint. 
Firlt grind the camphire with a little rec- 
tied ſpirit of wine, till it is witened ; 
then with thc ſugar, till they are perfectly 
united; laſtly, add the water by degrees; 
and, when the mixture has ttood in a 
covered veſle!, till it is cold, ſtrain it off. 
2. Chali-julep, thus made: take of the 
whitelt chaik prepared, one ounce z of 
double refined twgar, ix drams; of gum 
arabic, two drams; of water, a quart, 
Mix all together, 3. The muſk-julep, 
thus prepared: take of damaik-role- 
water, ſix ounces; of muſk, twelve 
grains; of double refined ſugar, one 
dram. Grind the muſk and ſugar toge- 
ther, and gradually add the role - water. 
Beſides thele, there are ſeveral other pre- 
parations made up in che form of juleps, 
and denomirated from their ules, bal- 
ſamic, cephalic, carininative, frengthn- 
ing, &c. juleps. 

See JUL! 


JULIAN, or St. Jui1an, a harbour on 


the coaſt of Patagonia, in ſoutu America, 

where ſhips bound to the South ſeas 

uſually touch : welt long. 74”, north lat. 
1 

. 


JULIAN PER10D, in chronology, a ſyſtem 


or period of 7980 ycars, tound by mul- 
tiplying the. three cycles of the tun, moon, 
and indiction into onc auother. vec the 
article CYCLE. 

This period was called the julian, not he- 
caule inventeil by JuLus Cælar; fince the 
julian epocha was not received all the year 
4669, but becauſe the {y{tem conſiſts of ju - 
lian years. This epocua is not hiſtorical, 
but artificiai, being invented only for the 
uſe of true epochas: for Scaliger conſider- 
ing that the calculation was very intricate 
in uſing the years of the creation, the years 
before Chriſt, or any other epocha what- 
ever, in regard that another perſon could 
not underſtand what year this or that 
writer meant ; to remove ſuch doubts in 
the computation of time, he thought of 
tlis period; which commencing 719 


O 
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years before the beginning of the v on! 
the various opinions concerning 1 
epochas may commodiouſly be rclerted 
to it, See EPOCHA, 

The moit remarkable uſes of the julian 
period are as follow. 1. That we can 
explain our mind to one another, f. g 


ii we reckon by the years of the world, 
we mult firtt enquire how many year; 
any other reckons from the creation to 
the year ot Chriſt, which multiplc-in- 
quiſition is troubleſome and full of dit. 
cultics, according to the method of otit: 

periods. 2. That the three cycles of 
the fun, moon, and indiction, are exſily 
found in this period. 3. That if it be 
known how the chronological charac, 
are to be found in this period, and tow 
the years ot any other epocha are to be 
connected with the years of it, the lame 
characters allo may, with little labour, 
be applied to the years of all other epo- 
chas. See CHARACTER and EPOCHa. 


JULIERS, the capital of the dutchy of the 


fame name, ſituated on the river Rocr, 
twenty miles welt of Cologn, and. as 
many eait of Maettricht ; ealt long. 6", 
north lat. 50 55", 


JULIS, or Julia, in ichthyology, names 


given to the varicyated tmall labrus, 
with two large tecth in the upper jaw. 
vce the article LABRUS, 


JULPHA, or Ota JULPHA, once the capi- 


al of Armenia, but now in ruins, the 
inhabitants being tranſplanted to a town 
within a mile of Itpahan, called New 
Julpha, and there they carry on a foreiyn 
trade with all the countries in Alia. 
The fination of Old Julpha was in cat 
long. 46®, north lat. 39“. 


JULUS, in botany, the jame with what is 


otherwiie called catkins or amentacecus 
flower: . See AMENTACEOUS. 


Jeues is alſo the name of an inlet very 


common among rubbiſh, and called :n 
engliſn the gally-worm: it is furniſicd 
with a great number of leet, has the POW - 
er of rolling itielt up like a bell when 
touched, and is eſteemed a very valuable 
medicine in the jaundice and ſuppreſſion 
of urine. 


JULY, in chronology, the ſeventh month 


of the year, fo called in honour of Julius 
Cwlar; before whole time it was known 
by the name of quintilis, as being the 
futh month of the od roman year. Ses 
the articies MONTH and YEAR. 
JUMENT A, 
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WMENTA, in zoology, the rame by taſte; and theſe, when uſed in medicine, 
" which Linnæus calls the fifth order of are powerlul attenuants, diuretics, and 
quadrupeds, the characterifuc of which carminatiwes : they diſtolve viſcid hu- 
is, that the teeth of all the animals be- mours in the firſt paflages, and are conſe- 
longing to it are placed in a different quently a remedy for the flatulencies which 
manner from the other five orders. See theſe ditorders occaſion. They are given 
the article QUADRUPED, in caſes of the gravel and other nephritic 
To this order belong the elephant, rhi- complaints, in infarctions of the viſcera, 
noceros, hippopotamus, horſe, and hog, and in luppreſtions of the menſes, and 
See ELEPHANT, RHINOCEROS, Sc. are oiten made ingredients in clyſters. 
JUNCAGO, in botany, the ſame with the The berries chewed, or the eſſential oil 
triglochim of Linnæus. See the article taken only in a few drops, give the urine 
PRIGLOCHIM, the ſame ſweet violet-icent that it has 
INCOLDES, in botanv, the name by after taking turpentine. But theſe ber- 
" which Micheli calls the juncus. ries arc not to be given indilſcriminately z 
IUNCUS, the RUSH, in butany, Aa . tor in hot habits, they often counteract 
ot the hexardvria-monorynin cats of plants, the very purpoles intended to be anſwered 
which has no c wolla ; hut the perian- by them, and their uſe ſucceeded with 
thium, when freth and coloured, greatly heat, and even ſuppreſſion of urine, fla- 
imitates one: the fruit is a coloured cap: tulencies, and ſwellings of the ſtomach ts, 
ſule, of a triquetrous figure, and formed and inteſtines: theretore in all caſes, 
of three valves, containing a few rounduh where there is danger of an inflamma=- 
: Dede. tion, either in the primæ viz, or in the 
N Authors have divided the ſereral ſpecies kidneys, the uſe of juaiper-berries is to 
* of juncus into what they call ruthes, and be avoided. We keep no preparation of 
ruſh-gratles, from their having or want- them in the ſhops, except the eſſen- 
18 ing leaves ; but the fructifications in tial oil made by diſtillers with water 
„ both are the fame. in the uſual way; and this is ſeldom 
3 Juxcus ODoRaTUuS, a name ſometimes made at home, but the imported kind is 
, given to ſchocnanth. Sec the article commonly adulterated with oil of tur- 
. pentine. We uſed to keep a diſtilled 
es JUNGERMANNIA, a genus of the cHp- pirituous water of juniper in the ſhops, 
3, tegamiu g cal of plants, co ung but the vulgar getting an opinion of its 
v. atually of talks furniſhed with leaves, being a pleaſant dram, the making of it 
dilpoled in a pinnated or iquamoie became the buſineſs not only of the apo- 
i manner, lometimes of leaves only : the thecary, but of the diſtiller, who fold it 
ne nale flower stands on a long ltraighi under the name of gencva. Sce the ar- 
vn pedicle, which ariles out of 3 calyx grow ticle GENFVA, 
mg from the upper part of the ſurface : JUNK, in the tea-language, old cables 
En it has neither calyx nor corolla, but con- cut into hort pieces, and given to boat - 
12. tts of an anchera, which is at faſt of ſwains for making ſwabs, plats, and nip- 
ait an oval Hgure, but afterwards opens into pers; as alfo to the ſhip-carpenters, and 
four ſeoments, 2nd remains in this ſtate to poor people, to be picked into oakam, 
| a long while on th: plant; the female for caulking ſhips, Cc. 
us Bower has 10 pedicle, there is no viſible JUNO, in attronomy, che name by which 
calvx or corolla, but all that is ſeen is a ſome call the ſecond of jupiter's ſatellites. 
T's number of feeds lying naked in a cluſter, See the article JUPITER, 
in and ſometimes only a ſingle one. JUNTA, JuxTo, or JUNCTO, in matters 
cd This is the lichenäſtrum of Dillenius, of government, denotes a felect council 
„ and the mulcoides of Micheli. for taking cognizance of affairs of great 
yn | JUNIPER, juriperu;, in Lotany, a genus coniequence, which require fecrecy. 
2 | of the didicia- del ha clas of plants, In Spain and Portugal, it ſignifies much 
LON without any male corolla; the female the tame with convention, aſſembly, or 
flower conlifts of three rigid and acute board among ns : thus we meet with the 
nth pets : the fruit is a roundiſh, fleſhy junta ot the three eſtates, of commerce, 
nus berry; and the ſceds are three oblong ot tobacco, &c. Sce BOARD, Oc. 
Own oliicies, convex on one ſide, and angu- IVORY, ebur, m natural hiſtory, &c, 
the lated on the other. a hard, foi:4 and firm tubltiace, of a 
dcs Juniper berries are to be choſen freſh, white colour, and capable of a very good 
55 plump, ſull of pulp, and of a ſtrong poliſh, It is che tuſk of the elephant, and 
44, 13 
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13 hollow from the baſe to a certain height, 
the cavity being filled up with a compact 
meduliary ſubſtance, ſecming to have a 
great number of glands in it. It is ob- 
ſerved that the Ceylon- ivory, and that of 
the iſland of Achem do not become yel- 
low in the wearing, as all other ivory 
does; for this realon the teeth of theſe 
places b-ar a larger price than thole of 
the coaſt of Guinea, 

The duty on ivory, on its being imported 
into this kingdom, is 18. 11,72 d. the 
pound, out of which a drawback of 
3s. 8 id. the pound, is allowed on 
its expo:tation. 


To ſaſten lvory and other bones, lay them 


for twelve hours in aqua fortis, and then 
three days in the juice of beets, and they 
will become to ſott that they may be 
worked into any form. To harden 
them again, Jay them in ſtrong vinegar. 
Dioſcorides ſays, that by boiling ivory 
for the ſpace ol ſix hours with the root of 
mandragoras, it will become ſo ſoft that it 
may be managed as one pleaſes. 


To foften and whiter Ivory, take white 


wine vinegar, thrice diitilied, and 
boil red ſage leaves in it with a liule 
guick-lime ; put in the ivory while the 
Uquor is boiling hot, aid it will ſoon be- 
come ſoſter and much waiter than it was 
before. Ivory may alſo be whitened and 
cleaned from {pots in the following man- 
ner: lay it in quick-lime and pour a lit- 
tle water over it, but not too much, that 
the heat may not he too great, leſt it ſcale 
and become brittie, 

Ivory di it a retort yields a ſmall 
quantity ot an inlipu anddcentleſs phlegm; 
then a larger quantity of a pungent li— 
quor, like {pirics of harts horn; after this 
comes over a brown foetid oil, and a mo- 
derate quantity of volatile falt coneretes 
about the ſicles of the receiver. Theſe 
have all the lame virtues with the prepa— 
rations of harts horn; and the raſpings 
of ivory, in the fame manner as the 
ſhavings of harts-horn, boil into a jelly 
with water, and have the ſame reſtora- 
tive virtues. 


Staining and marbling of lvoRY. 1. Of 


a fine corai*1:d ; make a lye of wood- 


aſhes, of which take two quarts, pour it 


into a pan upon one pound of brakil; to 
this add ©: pound ot alum ; boil it jor 
half an bonn; then take it off, and put 
in the ivory or bone, and the longer 
either of the continue in the liquor, the 
redder tlcy will be. 2. Of a ane green; 
take imo purts of verdegreale, and one 
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part of ſal- armoniac; grind them well 
together, pour ſtrong white wine vit 
on them, and putting your ivory 
this mixture, let it he covered till 
colour has penetrated, and 1s as deep as 
you would have it. If you would habe it 
potted with white, ſprinkle it with wax; 
or it you would have it marbled, cover 
It with wax, and ſcrape it off in vein: 
having all the lines uncovered which os 
delire to have ſtained. 3. Of black; 
take litharge and quick lime, of each an 
equal quantity; put them in-rain-vater 
over the fire till it begins to boil ; in this 
put the bone or ivory, ltirring them well 
about with a ſtick; and afterward; 
when you ſce the ivory receive the colour, 
take the pan from the fire, ſtirring the 
wory all the while till the liquor is col ', 
4. Marbling upon ivory is performed 
thus; melt bees-wax and tallow together, 
lay it over the ivory, and with an ivory 
bod kin open the ſtrokes that are to imitate 
marbling; pour the folution of ſome 
metal on them, and when it has ſtood a 
ſhort time, pour it off; when it is dry, 
cover the ttrokes again with wax, and 
open tome other veins with your bodkin 
tor another metallic ſolution; and thus 
repeat to the number of colours you de- 
ſign to give it. The ſolution of gold gives 
it a purple; of copper, a green; of filver, 
a lead-black; ot iron, a ycllow and 
brown. By this method you may alte 
imitate tortoite-ſhell and ſeveral other 
ſubſtances on ivory, 
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IvORY-BLACK. See Ivory BLACK. 
JUPITER, U, in aſtronomy, one of the 


ſuperior planets, remarkable for its great 
brightneis. See the articles PLANET and 
COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 
Jupiter appears almoſt as large as Venus, 
but is not altogether ſo bright; he 15 
eclipled by the moon, by the tun, ard 
even by mars. He has three appendages, 
called zones, or belts, wh ch fr liaa 
Newton thinks are formed in his atmo— 
ſphere. In theſe are ſeveral macule,or lpots; 
from whole motion the motion of jupiter 
round its axis is ſaid to have been firit de- 
termined. See plate CXLVIII. fig. 3. 
Its orbit is ſituated between thoſe of 
Saturn and mars, and is therefore called 
one of the ſuperior plancts : it has a ro- 
tation round its axis in 9 hours $56 mi— 
nutes; and a periodical revolution roun4 
the lun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 2c, 
9“. It is the biggeſt of all the planets; 
its diameter to that of the fun appears, 
by altronomical oblervativns, to be #5 
197] 
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3077 is to 10000 3 to that of ſaturn, as 
1077 to 889; to that of the earth, as 
1077 to 104. The force of gravity on 
its ſurface is to that on the ſurface of the 
ſun, as 797-15 is to 10000; to that of 
ſaturn, as 797-15 to 534.337 3 to that 
of the earth, as 797.15 to 497.832. 
The denſity of its matter is to that of the 
ſun, as 7404 to 10000; to that of ſaturn, 
as 7404 to 6011; to that of the earth, 
as 7404 to 3921. The quantity of 
matter contained in its body is to that of 
the ſun as 9.248 to 10000; to that of 
ſaturn, as 9.248 to 4.223 ; to that of the 
earth, as 9.248 to 0.0044. 

The mean dittance of jupiter from the 
ſun is 5201 of thoſe parts, whereof the 
mean diſtance of the carth from the ſun is 
1000, though Kepler makes it 5196 of 
thole parts. Mr. Caſſini calculates ju- 
piter's mean diſtance from the earth to be 


115000 ſemidiameters of the earth. Gre- 


gory computes the diſtance of jupiter 
trom the tun to be above five times as 
great as that of the earth from the ſun 3 
whence he gathers, that the diameter of 
the ſun, to an eye placed in jupiter, 
would not be a fifth part of what it ap- 
pears to us; and therefore his diſæ would 
be twenty-five times leſs, and his light 
and heat in the fame proportion. 
The inclination of jupiter's orbit, that is, 
the angle formed by the plane of its or- 
bit, with the plane of the ecliptic, is 1? 
20/; his excentricity is 250; and Huy- 
ens computes his ſurface to be four 
— times as large as that of the 
earth. 
As jupiter is one of the three ſuperior 
planets, that is, one of the three which 
are above the ſun, hence it has no paral- 
lax, its diſtance from the earth being too 
great to have any ſenüble proportion to 
the diameter of the earth. Though it 
be the greateſt of all the planzts, yet its 
revolution about its axis is the ſwifteſt. 
Its polar axis is obſerved to be ſhorter 
than its equatorial diameter; and fir 
Iſaac Newton determines the difference 
to be as 8 to 9; ſo that its figure is a 
ſpheroid, and the fwittnelis of its rotation 
occaſions this ſpheroidiſin to be more 
ſenſible than that of any other of the 
planets. 


Jupiter has four moons, or fatellites, 


that attend him, - which, at difterent 
diſtances, and with different periocls, 
perform conſtant revolutions round him; 
thut which is next to him, is no further 
removed than 2 3 of his own diameters, 
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46 
and turns round in 1 day, 18 hours and 
an half. The ſecond, at the diſtance of 
41 diameters, deſcribes its orbit in the 
ſpace of 3 days and 13 hours. The third 
15removed from jupiter 7 of his diameters, 
and finiſhes its circulation in ſeven days 
4 hours. The furthermolt compleats 
its period in the ſpace of 16 days, 16 L 
hours, at the diſtance of 12 diameters of 
jupiter. Theſe jovial planets were firſt 
diſcovered by Galileo, by the help of 
the teleſcope which he firſt invented, and 
by them he increaſed the number of the 
cclettial bodies, and called them medicean 
tars, in honour of the dukes of Tui- 
cany, with whoſe name he dignified 
them. 
The orbits of jupiter's moons lie nearly 
in the plane of the echptic, which is the 
reaſon why their motion is apparently in a 
right line, and not circular, as it really is. 
To underſtand this, let 8 (plate CXLIX. 
fig. 1.) be the ſun, T the earth in its 
orbit T H, I the planet jupiter in his or- 
bit AIB, and in the center of the four 
orbits of his moons, Then, becauſe the 
plane of thoſe orbits does nearly paſs 
through the eye, the real motion of the 
ſatellite in the periphery will be appa- 
rently in the diameter of the orbit, which 
is at right angles to the line joining the 
center of the earth and jupiter. 
Thus ſuppoſing the earth at R, if DC 
be drawn through the center of jupiter 
perpendicular to R I, the motion of each 
moon and their places will appear to be 
in that line. Thus, it the exterior moon 
be at E or F, it will appear to be at I 
either upon or behind the center of jupi- 
ter; if the moon move from E to K, it 
will appear to have moved from I to L; 
and when it moves from K to C, it will 
appear to move from L to C. Again, 
while the ſatellite moves from C to M, 
it will appear to move from C to L; and 
as it goes from thence to F, it apparently 
moves from L to I, Thus alto, on the 
other ſide of the orbit, while the ſatellite 
deſcribes the quadrant FD, its apparent 
motion will be from I to D; and then 
from D to I again, as its comes from D 
to E. 
Whence, ſince this is the caſe of each 
ſatellite, it appears, that while each ſa- 
tellite deſcribes tne remote halt of its orbit 
CFD, its apparent motion will be direct, 
or from weſt to eaſt along the line CD; 
and while it deſcribes the other halt DEC, 
its apparent motion is retrograde, opfrom 
caſt to welt back again along the fame 
10 2 line 
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line from D to C; fo that each ſatellite 
traverſes the diameter of its orbit twice in 
each revolution. 

Theſe four moons muſt make a very 
pleaſing ſpectacle to the inhabitants of 
Jupiter, if there are any ; for ſometimes 
they riſe altogether, ſometimes they are 
all in the meridian, ranged one under 
another; and ſometimes all appear in 
the horizon, and frequently undergo 
celipſes; the oblervations whercoi are of 
ſpecial uſe in deterinining the longitude, 
The day and night are of the fame length 
in jupiter all over his ſurface, g. five 
hours each; the axis of his diurr.al ro- 
tation being nearly at right angles to the 
plane of his annual orbit. Though 
there be four primary planets below jupi- 
ter, yet an ee placed on his ſurface would 
never perceive any of them; unlets, 
perhaps, as {pots paſting over the ſun's 
diſk, when they happen to come between 
the eye and the fu. The parallax of 
the jun, viewed from jupiter, will ſcarce 
be ſenlible, no more than that from ſa-— 
turn, neither being much above twenty 
ſeconds ; lo that the ſun's apparent di- 
ameter in jupiter will not he above fix 
minutes. 'Theoutermotſt of his ſatellites 
will appear almoſt as big as the moon 
does to us; ig. five times the diameter 
and twenty-five times the diſk of the ſun. 
Doctor Gregory adds, that an aftrono- 
mer in jupiter would eaſily diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of planets, four nearer him, iz. 
the ſatellites; and two, vis. the fun and 
ſaturn, more remote: the former, how- 
ever, will fall vaſtly thoit of the fun m 
brightneis, notwithſtanding the great 
diſproportion in the dittances and appa- 
rent magnitude. From theſe four difter- 
ent moons, the inhabitants of jupiter 
wili have tour different kinds of months, 
and the number of moons in their year 
wilt not be leis than 45c0. Theile moons 
are eclipſed as often as, being in oppoſi- 
tion to the fun, they fall within the 
ſhadow of jupiter: and again, as often 
as, being in conjunction with the ſun, 
they project their thadows to jupiter, they 
make an ecliple of the jun to an eye 
placed in hat part of jupiter where the 
ſhadow tails. But in regard the orbits 
of theſe ſatellites are in a plane which is 
inclined to, or makes an angle with, the 
plane of jupiter's orbit, their ecliples be- 
come central hen the ſun is in one of 
the nodes of theſe: ſatellites ; and when 
out cf this poſition, the eclipés may be 
total, though not central, becaule the 
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breadth of jupiter's ſhadow is nearly de. 
cuple to that of the breadth of any of the 
ſatellites ; and the apparent diameter of 
any of theſe moons is nearly quintuple 
the apparent diameter of the fun. It is 
owing to this remarkable mequality of 
diameters, and the {mall inclination the 
plane of the orbits of the fatellit-s has te 
the plane of jupiter's orbit, that in «ach 
revolution there happen eclipſes both of 
the ſatellites and of the ſun; though the 
ſun be at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
notes, Further; the inferior among 
theſe latellites, even when the ſun is at the 
createlt diſtance from the nodes, will oc- 
caſionally eclipſe and be eclipſed by the 
fun to an inhabitant of jupiter; thovgih 
the remoteſt of them, in this caſe, Elcayes 
falling into jupiter's ſhadow, and jupi— 
ter into his, for two years together. To 
this it may be added, that one of theſe 
fatellites ſometimes eclipſes another heile 
the phalis muſt be different, nay fre- 
quently oppolite to that of the fatclliie 
failing into the ſhadow of jupiter juſt 
mentioned; for in this the eaſtern lunb 
immerges firſt, and the weſtern immerges 
Jait 3 but in the others, it is juſt the lc- 
verle. The ſhadow of jupiter, though 
it reaches far beyond its latellites, yet 
falls much ſhort of the diſtance of any 
planet; nor could any other planet, 
ſaturn alone excepted, be immerged in 
it, even though it were infinite. Nor 


could the ſhadow of jupiter reach that of 


ſaturn, unleſs jupiter's diameter were 
half of that of the ſun ; whereas, in e, 
fet, it is not one ninth of it. The 
courſes of jvpiter's ſatellites, and their 
various eclipſes, would render navigation 
very {ure and eaſy on the globe of jupiter. 
Even we, at this diſtance, can make 
very good uſe of them: thoſe eclipſes be- 
ing found one of our beſt means for dc- 
termining the Jongitude at ſea. See tile 
aiticle LONGITUDE, 


JUKEA, or Jvs4, a ſtrong city in Italy, 


in the province of Piedmont, ſituated on 

the river Doria, ſubject to the king of 

Sardinia : ealt long. 7, 367; north lat. 
220, 
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JURISDICTION, -in law, bite, th 


power and authority with which any per- 
lon is inveſted in adminiſtring juſtice in 
caſes of complaint laid before him. 
Juriſdictions are either eceleſiaſtical or ſe- 
cular ; eccleſiaſtical belongs to biſhops 
and their deputies. See BIshor. 
Secular juriſdiction belongs to the king 
and his judges, The courts and judges 
[ © = 
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at Weſtminſter are not reſtrained to any 
county or place, they having juriſdiction 
all over England ; but other courts are 
confined to their particular juriſdiftions, 
which if they go beyond, all their pro- 
ceedings become erroneous. As to in- 
ſerior juriſdictions, they are of ſeveral 


ſorts 3 one of which is to hold pleas, and 


the plaintiff may either ſue there or in the 
king's courts. Another is the conulance 
of pleas; where a right is inveſted in the 
lord of the franchiſe to hold pleas. A 
third Kind is an exempt juriſdiction, as 
where the king grants to the inhabitants 
of a particular city or corporation, the 
privilege of being ſued only within their 
own city, &c. 

JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of what 
is juſt or unjuſt ; or the knowledge of 
laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, Sc. ne- 
ceſſary tor the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

JURIS UTRUM, in law, is a writ in be- 
half of a clergyman whole predeceſſor 
has alienated the lands belonging to his 
church. This writ is allo granted in 
order to try whether free alms belong to 
a church where they are transſerred. A 
ſucceſſor of a deceaſed clergyman may 
alſo have this writ againſt a man, who 
intrudes into lands and tenements; a 
vicar may alſo have this writ even again 
the parlon, for the glebe of his vicar- 
age, Ec. 

JUROR, in law, ſignifies any perſon 
{worn on a jury. See the next article. 

JURY, a certain number of men {worn to 
enquire into and try a matter of fact, 
and to declare the truth upon ſuch evi- 
dence as ſhall appear before them. 

Juries are, in theſe kingdoms, the ſu- 
preme ju'lges in all courts and in all 
cauſes in which either the life, property 
or reputation of any man is concerned: 
this i the diſtinguiſhing privilege of every 
Briton, and one of the mott glorious 
advantages of our conſtitution; for as 
every one is tried by his peers, the 
meaneſt ſubjeR is as ſale and as tree as 
the greateſt, 

All criminal cauſes mutt firſt be tried by 
a grand jury, which commonly conſiſts of 
twenty-tour men of greater note than the 
petit jury, who are choten indifferently 
out of the whole county, and no man 
can ſuffer the dilgrace of being tried in 
any ignominious cauſe, without their 
ficit finding him guilty ; if they find him 
innocent, he is immediately diſcharged ; 
but if otherwiſe, they only find an in- 
ditment, on which he is tied, and 
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finally acquitted or convicted hy the yer- 
dict of the petit jury, who are not only 
to be returned from the county where 
the fact was done, but near nei glbours, 
ſuch as are moſt ſuſſicient and leaſt 
ſuſpicious; to prevent -partiality, the 
names of the perſons impannelied are 
wrote on ſeveral pieces of paper of equal 
ſize, and delivered by the under- ſheriff to 
the judge's martial, who cauſes them to 
be rolled up, all in the ſame manner, 
and put together in a box, and when 
any cauſe is brought to trial, ſome in- 
different perſon is to draw out twelve of 
theſe papers, and the perſons whoſe 
names are drawn, if not challenged, are 
to be the jury to try the cauſe; and in 
caſe any are challenged, and ſet aſide, 
or do not appear, then a further number 
Is to be drawn till there is a full jury. 
See the article CHALLENGE. 
When a jury-man is {worn, he muft not 
depart from the bac on any account 
whatſoever till the evidence is given, 
without leave of the court; and if that 
be obtained, he muſt have a keeper with 
him. As ſoon as the whole evidence is 
ſummed up, the jury are to be kept to- 
gether till they are all of one mind, and 
unanimous in bringing in their verdict, 
without being admitted to the ſpeech of 
any perlon, and without meat, drink, 
fire or candle. They are fineable if they 
agree to caſt lots for their verdict, and 
alſo for being tampered with in relation 
to it. But as they are the ſole judges ot 
the fact, they are not fineable for giving 
a verdict contrary to the ſentiments of the 
court; nor even for giving it contrary to 
what may appear plain evidence, be- 
cauie the law preſumes that they may have 
ſome other evidence beſides what is given 
in court: but where any corruption ap- 
pears, a jury may be attainted for going 
contrary to evidence; and if a juror 
takes any thing either of the plaintiff or 
defendant for giving a verdict, he is to 
pay ten times as much as he has taken, 
or ſuffer a year's impriſonment z yet in 
trying cautes, juries are to have their 
charges allowed them by the court. In 
all caſes of difficulty, it is ſafeſt for the 
jury to find the ſpecial matter, and to 
leave it to the judges to determine how 
the law ſtands upon the fact. 
Infants, perſons of ſeventy vears of age, 
and upwards, clergymen, apothecar:es,” 
Sc. are exempted from ſexving uon 
juries z and barons, and all above them, 
are not to eve in an ordinary jury. 
10Z 2 Jurors, 
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Turors, in London, muſt not only be 
houſekeepers, but mult have land or 
goods worth one hundred pounds; and 
they may be examined on oath as to that 
point. 3 Geo. II. c. 25. 
The qualifications of a jury-man for a 
county, is ten pounds per annum, either 
In frechold or copyhold-eftate within the 
fame county; but cities, boroughs, and 
corporate towns, are excepted by the 
ſtatutes : however, no jury is obliged to 
appear upon a trial at Weſtminſter where 
the offence was committed thirty miles 
off, except it be required by the king's 
attorney- general. According to uſage, 
the ſheriff ſhould return twenty-four 
jurors, in order to ſpeed the trial in caſe 
of challenge, ſicknets, Sc. and ſhould 
he only return twelve, purſuant to the 
the writ, he is liable to be amerced. By 
4 and 5 W. and M. no ſheriff, bailift, 
&e. under the penalty of ten pounds, 
mall return any perſon to ſerve on a jury, 
who has not been quly ſummoned fix 
days betore his appearance, nor under the 
hke penalty ſhall he accept of money or 
other reward for excuſing the appearance 
of a juryman : jurymen neglecting to 
appear, ſhall be tined ina ſum not ex- 
ceeding hve pounds, nor leſs than forty 
ſhillings ; except they can give a reaſon- 
able excuſe for their non- appearance: 
and, in caſe à juryman does appear, but 
refules to he ſworn, or to give a verdict, 
an attachment may be iſſued again him. 
Lifts of jurors, according to the ſtatutes 
of 4and 5 W. and M. and 7 and 8 W. 
III. are now to be made from the rates 
of each pariſh, and fixed on the doors of 
churches, Fc. twenty days before Mi- 
chaeimas, that public notice may be given 
of perſons omitted who are qualified, 
or of perſons inſerted who are not ſo: 
after which, the liſts being ſettled by the 
juſtices of the peace at the quarter- ſefſions, 
duplicates are to be delivered to the ſhe- 
rills by the clerks of the peace; and the 
names contained in theſe liſts mult be en- 
tered alphabetically by the ſheriffs in a 
book to be kept for that purpole, to- 
getner with their additions and places of 
abode, The ſherifts are liable to be 
tined for returning other perſons ; and 
alto if they return jurors that have ſerved 
two years before. Sheriffs, on the re- 
turn of writs of venire facies, are to an- 
nex a pannel of the names of a compe- 
tent number of jurors, mentioned in the 
liſts, and not leſs than forty-eight in any 
county, nor more than ſeventy-two, un- 
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leſs they are otherwiſe directed by the 
judges, which jurors ſhall be ſummoned 
to ſerve at the aſſizes, &c. 

When it is conceived that an indifferent 
and impartial jury will not be returned 
by the ſheriff, a ſpecial jury is allowed; 
in which caſe the court, upon a motion 
made, will order the ſheriff to attend the 
ſecondary of the king's bench with his 
book of freeholders of the county, and 
the ſecondary is to mark a jury, in the 
preſence of the attornies on both ſides: 
alſo, if a cauſe of conſequence is to be 
tried, the court of king's bench, on a 
motion upon an afhdavit made, will 
make a rule for the ſecondary to name 
forty-eight freeholders, out of which 
each party is to ſtrike out twelve, one at 
a time, the plaintiff's attorney beginning 
firſt, and the remainder of the jurors 
will be the jury for the trial : though the 
nomination of a ſpecial jury ought to be 
in the preſence of the attornies on each 
fide ; yet in caſe either of them neglects, 
or refuſes to attend, the ſecondary may 
proceed, and ſtrike out twelve for the 
attorney that makes default. By 3 G. II. 
c. 25. on the motion of the proſecutor, 
plaintiff or defendant, on trials of iſſu-* 
on indictments, and in all actions what- 
foever, the courts of Weſtminſter are 
authoriſed to order a ſpecial jury to be 
{truck in the ſame manner as upon trials 
at bar, Where a ſpecial jury is ordered 
by a rule of court, in any cauſe ariſing 
in a city, corporation, Sc. this jury 15 
to be taken out of the liſts or books of 
the perſons qualified, which are to be 
produced by the ſheriffs, &c. before the 
proper officer. The fame indulgence is 
granted both to merehants and foreigners; 
tor whereqwo merchants are plaintiff and 
defendantthe court may be moved for a 
jury of merchants to try the iſſue betweer. 
them; and if either of the parties in the 
ſuit be an alien, the jury, at the deſire of 
the party, is to be compoſed of halt 
foreigners and half Engliſh. See the 
articles PEERS and VERDICT. 


JuRY-MasST, whatever is ſet up in room 


of a matt that has been loſt in a ſtorm or 
in an engagement, and to which a tefler 
yard, ropes and fails are fixed, 


JUS, in its general acceptation, ſignifies 


law or right. 


Jus ACCRESCENDI, in law, is the right of 


ſurvivorſhip between two joint tenants. 


Jus coxosæ, ſignifies, in general, the 


rights of the crown. Thete are a part 
ot the laws of the kingdom, though 
they 


1 
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chey differ in many things from the ge- 
neral laws relating to the ſubject. See 
the article KING. 


Jus DUPLICATUM, in law, is a double 


right, and is uſed when a perſon has the 


poſſeſſion of a thing, as well as a right 
to it. 


Jus GENTIUM, the law of nations, or the 


laws eſtabliſhed between different king- 
doms and ſtates, in relation to each other. 
See the article Law. 

Jus HEREDITATIS, the right or law of 
inheritance. 

Jus PATRONATVUS, in the canon- law, is the 
right of 2 a clerk to a benefice; 
or a kind of commiſſion granted by the 
biſhop to inquire who is the rightful pa- 
tron of a church. This commiſſion is 
directed to fix clergymen, and fix laymen 
who reſide near the church, and theſe 
are to inquire, 1. Whether the church 
is void? 2. Who made the laſt preſen- 
tation? 3. Who is the rightful patron ? 
Sc. See the article PATRON, 

Jus POSSESSIONI1S, in law, is a right of 
ſeiſin or poſſeſſion, as jus proprietatis is 
the right of ownerſhip of lands, &c. 

Jus PRESENTATIONS, in law, the right 
a patron enjoys of preſenting his clerk to 
the ordinary, to be admitted, inſtituted, 
and inducted into a church. 

Jus RECUPERANDI, INTRANDI, Cc. ſig- 
nify a right of recovering and entering 
into lands, &c. 

JUST, a ſportive combat on horſeback, 
man againſt man, armed with lances. 
The difference between juſts and tourna- 
ments, according to Du Cange, conſiſts 
in this, that the latter is a genus of which 
the former is only a ſpecies. Tour- 
naments included all kinds of military 
ſports and engagements, which were 
made out of gallantry and diverſion. 
Juſts were thoſe particular cambats, where 
the parties were near cac other, and en- 
gaged with lance and ſword : add, that 
the tournament was frequently performed 
by a number of cavaliers, who fought in 
a body ; whereas the juſt was a ſingle 
combat of one man againſt another. 
Though the juſts were ulually made in 
tournaments, atter a general rencounter of 
all the cavaliers, yet they were ſometimes 
ſingly and independent of any tourna- 
ment. 

Antiently juſts and tournaments made a 
part of the entertainment of all ſolemn 
teaſts and rejoycings. The Spaniards 
borrowed thele exercites from the Moors, 
and call them juego de cannus, iced of 


JUSTICE, juftitia, in a moral ſenſe, is 


cane-plays. Some take them to be the 
fame with the /udus trojanus, antiently 
practiſed by the youth of Rome. 

He who appeared for the firſt time at a 
jult, forfeited his helmet, or caſque, unleſs 
he had forfeited before at a tournament. 


one of the tour cardinal virtues, which 
gives every perſon his due. 


JUSTICE, juſticiarius, in a legal ſenſe, 


a perſon deputed by the king to ad- 
miniſter juſtice to his ſubjects, whoſe au- 
thority ariſes from his deputation, and 
not by right of magiſtracy. 

In the courts of king's bench and com- 
mon pleas there are two judges ſtiled 
juſtices, each of whom retains the title 
of lord during the time of his continu- 
ns in office. The firſt of theſe, who 1s 
ſtiled lord chief juſtice of England, has 
a very extenſive power and juriſdiction 
in pleas of the crown, and is par- 
ticularly intruſted not only with the 
prone of the king, but likewiſe the 
iberty of the ſubje&t, He hears all pleas 
in civil cauſes brought before him in the 
court of king's bench, and alſo the pleas 
of the crown ; while, on the other hand, 
the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas 
has the hearing of all civil cauſes be- 
tween common perſons. Beſides the 
lords chief jultices, there are ſeveral other 
juſtices appointed by the king for the 
execution of the laws; ſuch as the lords 
juſtices in eyre of the foreſts, who are 
two juſtices appointed to determine all 
offences committed in the king's foreſts ; 
juſtices of aſſize, who, by a Pecial com- 
miſſion, were formerly ſent to hear cauſes 
in this or that county, for the eaſe of the 
ſubject; and theſe judges continue twice 
a year to paſs the circuits by two and 
two throughout all England, diſpatching 
the different buſineſs they meet with by 
different commiſſions ; for they have one 
commiſſion to take aſſizes, another of 
oyer and terminer, that is, to hear and 
determine cauſes, and another of goal-de- 
livery : from whence they are called 
juſtices of oyer and terminer, of goal-de- 
— Sc. They are alſo called juſtices 
of niſi prius, and ſo denominated from 
the words uſed in a common form of ad- 
journment of a cauſe in the court of com - 
mon pleas. See Nist PRIUS. 


JusT1ICEsS of the peace, are perſons ap- 


pointed by the king's commiſſion to 
keep the peace of the county in which 
they reſide ; and ſome of theſe, who are 
of lupetrior rank or quality, are called 


juſtices 
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Juſtices of the peace 


e, or for the term of twenty-one years, 


without incumbrances ; and if a juſtice 
of the peace, not thus qualified, preſumes 
to act in that office, he is liable to the 
penalty of 100 l. Every juſtice of the 


ce has a ſeparate authority for doing 


all the different acts relating to his office, 
as for commitments, binding to the good 
behaviour, Sc. they are authorized to 
take informations againſt perſons com- 
mitting treaſon, to grant warrants for 
apprehending them, and committin 

them to priſon: they may alſo commit 
all felons in order to bring them to trial; 
and at the ſame time, they are to bind 
over the acculers to proſecute at the 


affizes : and if they negle& to certify 
ſuch examinations and informations at 
the next goal - delivery, or do not bind 
over the proſecutors, they are liable to be 
fined. Where any perlon is eſteemed 
dangerous, and likely te break the peace, 
a juſtice may require a recognizance with 
a large penalty of ſuch perſon for his 
keeping the peace, and on his not pro- 
curing ſureties for his good behaviour, 
he may ſend him to priſon : but where 
a perſon hears of a peace-warrant being 
out againſt him, he may go to another 
iſtice, and there give ſurety of the peace, 
which means he will prevent his being 
held on the firſt warrant, Juſtices of the 
peace frequently make up petty quarrels 
and breaches, where the king is not in- 
titled to a fine ; but they are not to take 
money for making agreements : it a 
juſtice is guilty of any miſdemeanor, an 
information will lie againſt him in the 
king's bench, where he may be puniſhed 
by fine and impriſonment. "Two or 
more - juſtices of the peace have power 
jointly to take indictments, and try of- 
fenders at the quarter ſeſſions: and in 
many caſes they are impowered, by ſta- 
tute, to act where their commiſſion does 
not extend: they are to hold their ſeſ- 
ſions four times a year, on the firſt week 
after Epiphany, Eaſter, St, Thomas a 
Becket, which is the 7th of July, and 
Michaelmas : at the quarter: ſeſſions they 
may try perigns for petit larceny, and 
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juſtices of the quorum, and without the 
preſence or affent of theſe, or at leaſt one 
of them, no buſineſs of importance can 
be diſpatched. 
ought to be appointed out of the moſt 
fathcient perſons in the county, as well 
as thole of the greateſt reputation. They 
- enght to poſſeſs an eſtate of at leaſt 1001. 
per annum, in freehold or cogyhold, for 


16s 
other ſmall felonies; but felonies of > 


higher nature are to be tried at the 
aſlizes. 


JusTiCes within liberties, are jultices of 


the peace who have the ſame authority 
in cities or other corporate towns, as the 
others have in counties, and their power 
is the ſame, only theſe laſt have the aſſize 
of ale and beer, wood and victuals, &c, 


JuUSTICE-$SEAT, is the higheſt foreſt court, 


always held before the lord chief juſtice 

in eyre of the foreſt; in which court 

fines are ſet for offences, and judgments 
wen. 


JUSTICIA, in botany, a genus of the 4:- 


andria m:nogynia clals of plants, the co- 
rolla whereot conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; 
the tube is gibbous ; the limb ringent : 
the upper lip is oblong and emarginated; 
the lower lip is of the ſame length with 
that, and is reflex and obtuſcly trifid: 
the fruit is an oblong, obtuſe capſule, 
narrow at the baſe, compoſed ot two 
valves, and containing two cells; the 
partition placed contrarywile to the 


valves, opens by an elaſtic ungues : the 
ſeeds are roundi | 


JUSTICIAR, in our old laws, an officer 


inſtituted by William the conqueror, as 
the chief officer of ſtate, who principally 
determined in all cafes civil and crimi— 
nal. He was called in latin capital: 
juſticiarius totins angliæ. 


JUSTICIARY, or cert of JUSTICIARY, 


in Scotland, a court of jupreme juriſdic- 
tion in all criminal caſes. 
This court came in place of the juſtice-eyre 
or juſtice-general, which was laſt in the 
perion of the earl of Argyle, who tranl- 
acted for it with king Charles I. but be- 
ing made juſtice-general of all the iſlands, 
which gave riſe to great debates between 
him and ſome hereditary ſheriffs there, that 
juriſcliction was taken away by porlia- 
ment in 1672, and was erected into a 
juſtice or criminal court, conſiſting of 3 
juſtice- general alterable at the monarch's 
pleaſure, juſtice clerk, and five other 
junges, who are lords of the ſeſſion. 
This court commonly fits upon Mon- 
days, and has an ordinary clerk, who 
has his commiſſion from the juſtice-clerk. 
They have four-mgacers, and a doomſter 
appointed by the lords of the ſeſſion. 
The form of the procels is this : the 
clerk raiſes a libel or indictment upon a 
bill paſſed by any of the lords of that 
court, at the inftance of the purſuer, 
againſt the defendant or criminal, who 
is immediately committed to priſon aſter 
citation. 
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citation, When the party, witneſſes, 
great aſſize, or jury ot forty-five men, 
are cited, the day of compearance being 
come, fifteen of the great aſſize is choſen 
to be the aſſize upon the pannel, or pri- 
ſoner at the bar, "The aſhze fits with the 
judges to hear the libel read, witneſſes 
examined, and the debates on both ſides, 
which is written verbatim in the adjour- 
nal books. The king's advocate pleads 
for the purſuer, being the king's cauſe, 
and other advocates tor the pannel. 'The 
debates being cloled, the judges find the 
libel or indictment either non-relevant, 
in which caſe they deſert the diet, and 
aſſoil or abſolve the party accuſed ; or, 
if relevant, then the aſſize or jury of fif- 
teen is removed into a cluler room, none 
being preſent with them, where they 
choole their chancellor and clerk, and 
conſider the libel, depoſition, and de- 
bates ; and bring in their verdict of the 
annel ſealed gwity or not guilty : if not 
guilty, the lords abſolve; it guilty, they 
condemn and declare their tentence of 
condemnation, and command the fen- 
tence to be pronounced againſt the 
pannel by a macer and the mouth of the 
doomiter. 
The lords of the juſticiary, likewiſe go 
circuits twice a year into the country. 
See the article CIRCUIT. 


JUSTICIES, a writ dire ged to a ſheriff, 


by virtue of which he is impowered to 
hold a pita of debt in his county-court 
for a ſum above 408. tho' by his ordi- 
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by the ſame ſea, which divides it 


trom the daniſh iſlands and Sweden, on 
the eaſt; by Holſtein, on the ſouth; and 
by the German ocean, on the weft, It 
is divided into north and ſouth Jutland 3 
the louth being uſually called Sleſwic. 


The whole is about 180 miles in le 
and go m breadth. * 


IVY, hedera, in botany, a genus of the pers 


tandria-minygynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five oblong, 
patent petals, with their points bent: the 
iruit is a globoſe berry, having only one 
cell: the ſeeds are five in number, large, 
gibbous, and angulated on one part. 
The qualities of this plant, in medicine, 
are drying and aſtringent; but it is 
rarely taken inwardly : it is more fre- 
quently uſed externally, for drying and 
healing achores : the berries are fre- 
quently given by the common people as 
a febrifuge: they purge up and down. 
A. gum that diſtills from thc trunk of the 
1vy-tree, upon being any ways cut, is 
reckoned a notable cauſtic, and is (aid to 
deſtroy the nits of the head. | 


Ground-IvY, hedera terrefiris, See the ar- 


ticle GROUND-1vyY. 


IXIA, in botany, a genus of the friar- 


dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conlitts of fix oblong, equal, 
Janceo:ated petals : the fruit is a round- 
Iſh, triquetreus captule, compoſed of 
three valves, and containing three com- 


preſſed cells, ig cach ot which is a ſingle 
roundilh ſeed. : 


nary power he has only cognizance of IXORA, in botany, a genus of the tetrag- 


ſums under 408. 


Jus TIFICATION, in law, fignifies a 


maintaining, or ſhewing a luffictent rea- 
ſon in court, why the detendant did 
what he is called to anſwer Pieas in 
juſtification muſt ſet forth ſome ſpecial 
matter: thus, on being ſued tor a trel- 
paſs, a perſon may jultity it by proving, 
that the land is his own frechold; that 
he entered a houſe, in order to apprehend 
a felon ; or by virtue of a warrant, to 
levy a forſeiture ; or, in order to take a 
diftrels ; and in an aſſault, that he did it 
out of neceiſſity. 


JUTES, the antient inhabitants of Jut- 


land, in Denmace 


JUTLAND, a peninſula of Denmark, an- 


tiently called the Cimbrian Cherionele, 
ſituated between 8 and 119 of eaſt long. 
and between 55% and 58 of north lat. 
bounded by the Categate fea, which ſe- 
p41atcs it hom Norway, on the nolth g 


«ria-monogynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal 3 
the tube is cylindric, very long and flen- 
der; the limb is plane, and divided into 
four oval ſegments ; the fruit is a berry 
of a roundiſh figure, with unly one cell; 
the ſceds are four in number, convex on 
one ſide, and angular on the other, 


JYNX, the WRY-NECK, in ornithology, a 


genus of bird of the pye-kind, the beak 
ot which is ſmooth, and the noſtrils hol- 
lowed : the tongue is very long, and of a 
rounded form, reſembling a worm: the 
toes are four in number, two before aud 
two behind. — 
Of this genus there is only one known 
ipecies, called, from its ſingular manner 
of twiſting its head about, the wry- neck. 
It is about the ſize of a lark, and i8 
— by authors jynx, torquilla, turboy 
c. 
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or Kk, the tenth letter, and ſeventh 
conſonant of our alphabet; bein 
formed by the voice, by a guttura 
expreſſhon of the breath through the 
mouth, together with a depreſſion of the 
lower jaw, and opening of the teeth. 
Its ſound is much the tame with that of 


the hard c, or qu; and it is uſed, for the 


molt part, only before e, i, and u in the 
beginning of Words; as ken, kill, know, 
&c. It uſed formerly to be always join- 
ed with c at the end of words, but is at 
preſent very properly omitted : thus, for 
publick, mufick, &c. we ſay, public, muſic, 
&c. However, in monoſyllables, it is 
ſtill retained, as jack, block, mock, &c. 
Tho' it is ſeldom uled in words, derived 
from the French, as being altogether 
wanting in that language, yet we meet 
with 1, burleſt, &c. in very good au- 
thors, inſtead of riſque, burleſque : and, 
indeed, the former orthography is cer- 
tainly moſt agreeable to the genius of the 
engliſh language. 
The letter & is derived from the greek 
kappa, k or « ; it being unknown to the 
Romans, tho' we ſometimes meet with 
kalendz inſtead of calendæ. 

As a numeral, K denotes 250 ; and with 


a line over it, K. 250000. 
KAABA, or CaaBa. See CAABA. 
KABBALA, or CABBALA. See the ar- 
ticle CABBALA. 
KADARI, or CADARI. See CADARI. 
K AEMIPFERIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
al, with a long ſlender tube, and the 
limb is divided into fix ſegments: the fruit 
is a roundiſh and — trigonal cap - 

ſule with three cells, each containing a 

conſiderable numbeꝝg of ſeeds. 

'The roots of this oo are the galangals 
of the ſhops. See GALANGALS. 
KAFFA, or CarFa. See CaFFA. 
KAKENHAUSEN, a city. of Livonia, 

ſubject to Ruſſia : eaſt long. 26?, north 

lat. 379. ; 

K ALENBURG, or CaLENBURG. See the 
article CALENBURG. 

'KALENDAR and KaLENnDs. See the 
articles CALENDAR and CALENDS. 


 FALI, G6LAs$woORT, in hotany, a genus 


of the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 


which has no corolla or flower-petals , 
the fruit is a globoſe, unilocular capſule, 
covered by the cup, and containing a 
ſingle, large, and ſpiral ſeed. 

Of the aſhes of kali is made ſoap, glaſs, 
alkali-ſalt, potaſh, Sc. See the articles 
SOAP, GLass, &c. 

The method of preparing it is this: 
when dry, they burn it in certain pits, 
dug in the ground, which are cloſe co. 
vered up with earth, ſo that no air can 
come at the fire : by this means the mat- 
ter is not only reduced to aſhes, but made 
into a very hard ſtone, like rock-falt, 
which they are forced to break with ham- 
mers to get it out, The beſt ſort is in 
little dry ſtones, of a blueiſh- grey colour, 
and full of little eyes or holes. See the 
article ALKALI. 

KALIPH, or CaLiru. Sec Calin and 
CALIPHATE, 

KALLO, a town of upper Hungary, ſitu- 
ated in a lake twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Tockay. 

KAM, Kan, or CHaM. See the article 
CHAM. 

KAMINECK, a city of Poland, in the 
province of upper Podolia, and palatinate 
of Kamineck, ſituated on the frontiers 
of Moldavia : ealt long. 26 3), north 
lat. 489. 

K ANISHIA, a town ſituated on the river 
Drave, in lower Hungary, 100 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Buda: eaſt long. 179 &, 
north lat. 470. 

K ANOF, or Kaxtow, a town of Ruſſia, 
ſituated on the river Nieper, in the Ukrain, 
ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt of Kiow : alt 
long. 329, north lat, 502, 

KAOLIN, one of the ſubſtances whereof 
china-ware is made; being no other than 
a kind of talc reduced to powder, and 
made into a paſte with water, 

The peculiar property of kaolin is, that 
it is very difficultſy, if at all vitrifiable : 
ſo that being mixed with petunſe, a ſub - 
ſtance eaſily vitrifiable, the mixture pro- 
duces a lemi-vitrification in the fire, 
which is what we call china or porcelain. 
See the article PORCELAIN, 
"Talc, therefore, ſeems the only ſubſtance 
capable of lupplying the place of kaolin, 
in the manufacture of european porce- 
lain ; as being not ouly very difficultly 
vitamked, 
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vitrified, but keeping its tranſparence 
after the action of the molt violent fire. 

KAS TREL, or KEsTREL. See the ar- 
ticle KESTREL. 

KATOVINDEL, in botany, the ſame 
with the phoenix of Linneus. See the 
article PHOENIX. 

KAUSBEUREN, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, thirty-two miles ſouth of Aug(- 
burg: eaſt long 10%, north lat, 47® 50. 

KAY, or KEV, the ſame with Wharf. 
See the article WHARF, 

KEBLA, an appellation given by the ma- 
hometans to that part of the world where 
the temple of Mecca is ſituated, towards 
which they are obliged to turn themſelves 
when they pray. 

KECKLE, or 5086 ly in the ſea- lan- 
guage, is the winding of old ropes about 
cables, to prevent them from galling. 

KEDGE-ANCHOR, a {mall one utied in 
kedging. See the next article. 

KEDGING, in the ſea-language, is when 
a ſhip is brought up or down a narrow 
river by means of the tide, the wind be- 
ing contrary. To do this, they uſe to 
ſet their fore-courſe, or fore-top lail and 
miſen, that fo they may flat her about; 
and if ſhe happens to come too near the 
ſhore, they let tall a kedge anchor, with 
a hawſer faſtened to it from the ſhip, in 
order to turn her head about; which 

work is called kedging. 

KEEL, the loweſt piece of timber in a 
ſhip, running her whole length trom the 
lower part of her ſtem to the lower part 
of her ſtern- poſt. Into# it are all the 
lower tuttocks faſtened ; and under part 
ot it, a falſe keel is often uled. . 

KEELERS, among ſeamen, are {mall tubs, 
which hold ſtuff tor the caulking of ſhips. 

KEELSON, a principal timber in a thip, 
tayed within-tide crols all the floor-tim- 
bers; and being adjuſted to the keel with 
ſuitable ſcarfs, it ſer ves to ſtrengthen the 
bottom of the ſhip. 

KEEPER of the /oreft, an officer that has 


the chief management of every thing be- 


longing to a royal foreſt, as well as the 
government of all the other ofacers. See 


the article FOREST. 


KEEPER of the great ſeal, is a lord by his 
office, is tiled lord-keeper of the great 
ſea] of Great-Britain, and is always one 
of the privy-council, All grants, charters 
and commiſſions of the king under the 
great ſeal, paſs through the hands of the 
lord keeper, for without that cal, many 
of thoſe grants, Sc. would be of no 
force ; the king being, in the interpreta - 
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tion of the law, a corporation, and there- 
fore paſſes nothing but bv the great ſeal, 
which is alſo said, to be the public teich 
ot the kingdom, being in the higheſt 
eſteeni and reputation. 

Whenever there is a lord-keeper, he is 
inveſted with the ſame place, authority, 
preheminence, juriidiction, or execution 
of laws, as the lord chancellor ot Great- 
Britain is veſted with 

The lord-keeper is conſtituted by the 
delivery of the great leal, &c. 

KEEPER of the privy ſeal, is allo a lord by 
his office, thro' whoſe hands all grants, 
pardons, &c, pats before they come to 
the great ſeal, and even ſome tnings 
pals this ofticer's hands which do not paſs 
the great leal at all. This othcer is alfo 
one of the privy-council, yet was antient- 
ly called clerk of the privy ſeal. His 
duty is to put the ſeal to no grant, Ec. 
without a proper warrant, nor with war- 
rant where it is againſt law, or incon- 
venient, but ſhall tirft acquaint the king 
therewith, 

KEEPERS of the liberties of England, &c. 
See CUSTODEs L!BERTATIS. 

KEIL, a fortrels ſituated on the Rhine, in 
the circle of Swabia, in Germany, op- 
polite to Straſburg. 

KEISER WAERTI, a ſtrong town of 
Germany in the circle of Weüphalia, 
and duchy of Berg, ſituated on the 
Rhine, twenty-five miles noꝛth of Cologn; 
eaſt lung. 6% 8, north lat. 51* 20. 

KELLINGTON, a borovgh-town of 
Cornwall, thirteen miles ſouth of Laun- 
ceſton, Which {ends two members to par- 
lia ment. 

KELP, a fixed ſalt, or particular ſpecies 

of pot aſh, procured by buruing the 
weed called kali, See NAI. 
Kelp, the ton, containing twenty hundred 
weight, each hundred weight; containing 
112 1b, pays on unportation, 148. 470 d. 
and draws back on exportation, 128. 
11 788 d. 

K.ELSO, a town of Scotland, in the ſhire 
ot Mere, or Roxburgh, fituated on the 
no.th five the Tweed, twenty miles ſouth 
welt of Berwick. 

KEMPYrERIA, or K.®MPFERIA, in bo- 
tiny. See K.AMPFERIA, 

KEMPTEN, a city of Germany, in the 


circle of Swahia, ſituated on the river 


Iſer : eaſt long. 10 7, 
47* 33%, 


north lat. 


KENDAL, a marketetown of Weſtmore- 
land, twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of 


Applevy. 
11 4% 


KENKS, 
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KENKS, in the ſea-language, doublings 
in a rope or cable, when handed in and 
out, ſo that it does not run eaſy; or when 
any rope makes turns or twiſts, and does 
not run free in the block, then it is ſaid 
to make kenks. 

KENSINGTON, a pleaſant village in the 
county of Middleſex, two miles welt of 
London ; where is a royal palace, with 
large and fine gardens. 

KENT, a county bounded by' the river 
Thames, on the north; by the ocean, on 
the eaſt ; by Suſſex, and the Straits of 
Dover, on the ſouth ; and by Surrey on 
the weſt. 

KERMAN, the capital of the province of 
Kerman, or Carimania, in Persia: eaſt 
long. 56? 30, north lat. 30“. 

KERMES, according to the arrangement of 
Linnzus, is a ſpecies of the coccus. 
See the article Coccvs. 

The female of this ſpecies, which is what 
we know by the name kermes in the 
ſhops, is, when full grown, of a round- 
iſh figure, and of a deep purpliſh blue 
colour, covered with a fine whitiſh or 
greyiſh duſt, like that on the ſurface of 
a ripe plum ; in this ſtate it is not eaſy 

- to diſtinguiſh its limbs, or indeed its na- 
tural form ; its being diſtended by young 
at this period altering, and in a manner 
deſtroying its figure, It adheres in this 

© Rate to the leaves and young ſhoots of the 
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while yet perſectly covered with bloom, 
and are to be immediately put into 3 
mortar, and bruiſed to pieces. Alter 
which they are to be ſet in a cool place tor 
ſeven or eight hours, in which time their 
juice will be rendered much leſs tough 
and viſcuous than it was on the firſt bruil. 
ing ; after this, it is to be preſſed pretty 
ſtrongly, in order to get out the whole, 
The liquor thus drawn, is to be ſet by 
for ſome hours to ſettle; the elear juice is 
then to be decanted off, and an equal 
quantity of fine ſugar is to be added to 
it, with which it 1s to be boiled over a 
very gentle fre, to the conſiſtence of a 
fyrup, which is called kermes-juice in the 
ſhops. It will keep a long time, and the 
confection of alkermes is generally made 
from it. Sec AEKERMES. 

The kermes is in great eſteem as a re- 
ſtorative, and is ſaid to ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion, at the ſame 
time that it invigorates and enlivens in 
an uncommon manner. It is alſo in 
great eſteem among the midwives, as a 
cordial and ſtrengthener for lying-in-wo- 
men, and as a preventer of abortions. 

The people who prepare kermes for the 
dyers, often let the eggs hatch as they 
lie in drying, and then ſprinkling them 
with vinegar, they kill them, and form 
them into a fort of cakes, which keep 
very well a long time. 


- Hex, and is collected thence for the ſhops: KERMES-MINERAL, pulvis carthuſianorum, 


before this period, it runs about on the 
branches, and has its form more regular. 
The male is a very ſmall fly, which 
Would ſcarce be thought to belong to the 
- ſame ſpecies, if it were not (een impreg- _ 
nating the females ; its body 1s oblong, 
its head ſmall, its eyes little and black, 
and its wings whitiſh, and full of brown 
and ſomewhat rigid nerves. It is the 
female that is gathered for uſe. 
Kermes, as brought to us, is a ſmall 
roundiſh body, of the bigneſs of a pea: 
when cut, it is found to be a mere mem- 
branaceous bag, containing a multitude 
of little diſtinèt granules, which are ſoft 
and juicy, It is a very valuable com- 
modity, and ſerves to two very great uſes; 
the dyers in ſcarlet finding it as valuable 
in their way, as the phyſicians in theirs. 
The kermes intended for the dyers is 
beſt kept whole, only deſtroying the 
principle of life in the eggs, by means 
of vinegar ; but that intended for me- 
dicinal purpoſes, is more properly ma- 
naged in another way : they are to be 
gathered when fully diſtended, and 


in pharmacy, a preparation of antimony, 
made up in the following manner. Take 


of antimony, four pounds; ſolution of 


fixt nitre per deliquium, one pound; rain 
water, three pounds; boil them two 
hours, and then filter the boiling de- 
coction through paper; let it ſtand at 
reſt twenty-four hours, and it will let fall 
a yellowiſh or ſaffron-coloured powder, 
the fluid becoming clear, This fluid be- 
ing then poured off by inclination, the 
powder muſt be waſhed by repeated at- 
fuſions of warm water, and four ounces 
of ſpirit of wine being burnt upon it, 
afterwards kept for uſe, 

This powder, according to Quincy, is 
a molt efficacious deobſtruent, and there- 
fore extremely uſeful in ſcrophulous ob- 
ſtinate, ſcorbutic, and all ſuch caſes as 
ariſe from glandular obſtruction, as like- 
wiſe in chloretic, cache&ic, and hyſterica! 
habits, where the vitiated craſis of the 
blood has impared the vis vitz, and de- 
bilitated the ſecretive powers : it has been 
recommended alſo in fevers; but the uſe 
of medicines of this claſs, is not yet 
enough 
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enough authorized by experience, to 
render ſuch a practice eligible. 


The doſes given, have been from one grain 
to four; but it is beſt to begin firſt with 
the ſmalleſt doſe, eſpecially with young 
perſons, as the force of its operation varies 
reatly in different conſtitutions. 

KERNING, among ſalt-makers, the cryſ- 
tallizing of ſalt. See SALT, 

KERRY, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Munſter, bounded by the river 
Shannon, which divides it from Plare, 
on the north; by Limeric and Cork, 
on the eaſt ; by another part of Cork, on 
the ſouth ; and by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the weſt. 

KESSEL, a town of Upper Gelderland, 
in the quarter of Roermonde, ſituated on 
the river Meuſe: eaſt long. 69, north 


, 


lat. 51 25". 

KESTRIL, or KASTRIL, in ornithology, 

the yellow-legged falcon, with a brown 
back, a ſpotted breaſt, and a rounded 
tail, with a broad black faſcia, towards 
the end, It is a very beautiful bird, 
about the ſize of a pigeon, and very bold. 
It is known among authors, by the names 
of tinnunculus and cenchris, and is alſo 
called in engliſh, the ſtannel or windhover. 
See plate CXLIX. fig. 5. 

KETCH-DOLT, a game with dice and 
tables, wherein the firſt throws, and lays 
down from the heap of men without x oe 
tables, more or leſs, according to what 
he threw, ſuppoſe ſice deuce ; then if the 
other throw either ſice or deuce, and draw 
them not from his adverſaries tables to 
the ſame point in his own, but takes 
them from the heap, and lays the ace 
down, he is dolted, and fo loſeth the 
game : nay, if he but touch a man of 
the heap, and then recolle& himſelf, the 
loſs is the ſame. Good gameſters will 
never be dolted; in which caſe, they 
ſtrive who ſhall fill up their tables firſt, 
and he that bears them off firſt wins the 
game. See BaCK-GAMMON. 

KETMIA, in botany, a genus of plants 
called by Linnzus hibiſcus. See the 
article HiBiscus. 

KETTERING, a market-town of North- 
amptonſhire, ten miles north-eaſt of 
Northampton. 

KETTLE, a well known metalline veſſel, 
for boiling any thing in, 

KETTLE-DRUMS, in the art of war. See 
the article DRuu. 

KETCH, in naval architecture, a veſſel 
with two maſts, See Sulr. 
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KEVEL, in ſhip- building, a piece of plank 
ſayed againſt the quickwork on the 
quarter-deck, in the ſhape of a ſemi- 
circle; about which the running rig- 
ging is bela'd, See plate CXLIX. 


g. 4. 

KEXHOLME, the capital of the pro- 
vince of the ſame name in Finland, ſitu- 
ated on the lake Ladoga, eighty miles 
north of Peterſburg : eaſt long. 30“, 
north lat. 61“ 30. 

KEY, clavis, a well known inſtrument, 
for opening and ſhutting the locks of 
doors, cheſts, buroes, and the like, See 
the Article Lock. , 

The names of the ſeveral parts of a key 
are theſe: A (plate CXLIX. fig. 3.) 
is the pin-hole, drillel into the end of 
the ſhank H; B is the ſtep, or dap ward; 
C, the hook ward; D, the middle- 
ward; E E, the croſs-ward; F, the main- 
ward; GG, croſs-wards ; I, the pot; 
K, the bow-ward; L, the bow, or 
handle; and BFE D, Sc. the piece of 
ſteel containing che wards, is called the 
hit of the key. 

Keys are prohibited to be imported. 

Kk v, in mulic, a certain fundamental note, 
or tone, to which the whole piece, be it 
in concerto, ſonata, cantata, &c. is ac- 
commodated, and with which it uſually 
begins, but always ends. See CLEF. 
To get an idea of the uſe of the key, it 
may be obſerved, that as in an oration 
there is a ſubject, viz. ſome principal 
perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is 
referred, and which is always kept in 
view, that nothing unnatural or foreign 
to the ſubject may be brought in, ſo in 
every regular piece of muſic, there is 
one ſound, viz. the key, which regulates 
all the reſt. Again, as in an oration 
there are ſeveral diſtin articles, which 
all refer to different ſubjects, yet ſo as 
they may have a viſible connection with 
the principal ſubject, which regulates and 
influences the whole; ſo in muſic, there 
may be various ſubaltern ſubjeQs, that 1s 
various keys, to which the different parts 
of the piece may belong : but then they 
muſt he all under the influence of the 
firſt and principal key, and have a ſenſible 
connection with it. 

Now to give a more diſtin& notion of the 
key, we muſt obſerve, that the oftave 
contains in it the whole 1 of 
muſic, both with reſpe& to conſonance 
and melody; and that if the ſcale be 
continued to a double octaye, there will 
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in that caſe be teven different orders of 
the degrees of an octave, proceeding from 
the icven different letters, with which the 
terms of the ſcale are marked. Any 
given ound therefore, i. e. a ſound of 
any determinate pitch of tune, may be 
made the key of the piece, by applying 
it to the ſeven natural notes ariſing from 
the diviſion of an octave, and repeating 
the oftave above and below at pleaſure : 
the given note is applied as the principal 
note or key to the piece, by making fre- 
quent cloſes or cadences upon it; and in 
the progre's of the melody, no other than 
theſe ſeven natural ſounds can be admitted, 
while the piece continues in that key 
Here too it muſt be added with reſpect 
to the two diſferent diviſions of the oc- 
tave, that a ſound may belong to the 
fame key, that is, have a juſt muſical re- 
lation to the ſame fundamental in the 
one kind of diviſion, and be ot of the 
key in reſpect of the other. Now a piece 
of muſic may be carried through ſeveral 
keys, that is, it may begin in one key, 
and be led out of that into another, by 
introducing ſome ſound foreign to the 
firſt, and fo on to another: but a regu- 
lar piece of muſic muſt no$0only return 
to the firſt key, but thoſe keys too muſt 
have a particular, connection with the 
firſt, It may be added, that thole other 
keys mult be ſome of the natural ſounds 
of the principal key, though not any of 
them at pleaſure, ” 
From the diſtinctions already obſerved, it 
is evident, that there are but two diſter- 
ent ſpecies of keys, which arite accord- 
ing as we join the greater or leſſer third, 
theſe being always accompanied with the 
fixth and ſeventh of the ſame ſpecies ; 
the third greater, for inſtance, with the 
fixth and ſeventh greater, an the third 
leſſer with the fixth and levengh leſſer. 
And this diſtinction is expreſſed under 
the name of a ſharp key, which is that 
with the third. greater, &c. and the flat 
key with the third leſſer, &c. whence it 
is plain, that how many different caſes 
ſoever there be in a piece, there can be 
but two keys, if we conſider the eſſential 
difference of keys; every key being 
either flat or ſharp, and every ſharp key 
being the ſame as to melody, as well as 
a flat one. See MODULATION, and 
HarRMONY. 

To diſtinguiſh accurately between a mode 
and a key, Mr. Malcol 

this definition, wiz. An oftave with all 
its natural and eſſential degrees, is 2 
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mode with reſpect to the conſtitution or 
manner of dividing it : bat with reſpe& 
to its place in the ſcale of muſic, it is a 
key. See Mob and MELoODy, 


Ker, is alſo uſed for an index, or expla- 


nation of a cipher. See CIpHER. 


Keys of an organ, harfpfichord, &c. thoſe 


little pieces in the forepart of thoſe in- 
ſtruments, by means whereof the jacks 
play, fo as to ſtrike the ſtrings. Theſe 
are in number twenty-eight, or twenty. 
nine. In large organs, there are ſ-vera] 
ſets of the keys, ſome to play the ſe— 
condary organ, ſome for the main body, 
ſome for the trumpet, and ſome for the 
echoing trumpet, &c. in ſome there are 
but a part that play, and the reſt are 
only for ornament. - There are twenty 
ſlits in the lar-e keys, which make half 
notes. See the article OR AN, &c. 


KEY-STONE of an arch, or vault, that 


placed at the top or vertex of an arch, 
to bind the two ſweeps together. 

This, in the tuſcan and dotic orders, is 
only a plain ſtone. projecting a little; 
in the ionic, it is cut and waved ſome- 
what like conſoles ; ard, in the corin- 
thian and compoſite orders, it is a con- 
fole, enriched with ſculpture, 

Key ſtones made in the manner of con- 
ſoles, and placed projecting in the middle 
of arches and porticos, are particularly 
deſigned to ſuſtain the weight and preſ- 
ſure of the entablature, where it happens 
to be very great between the columns; 
for which reaſon, they ſhould be made fo 
as to be a real ſupport, and not ſtand for 


mere ornaments, as they too frequent- 
ly do, 


KAM, a great river of China, which, 


taking its riſe near the weſt frontier, 
croſſes the whole kingdom eaſtward, and 
falis into the bay or gulph of Nanking, 
a little below that city. 


KLAMSI, a province of China, bounded 


by that of Nanking on the north, and 
hy that of Canton on the ſouth. 


KIDDERMINSTER, a market - town 


twelve miles north of Worceſter. 


KIDNEYS, renes, in anatomy, are two red 


viſcera of an oblong figure, ſituated at 
the loins, one on each ſide ; their hollow 
fide being turned inward, and their con- 
vex fide outward. They are placed near 
the loweſt ſpurious ribs ; but their ſitu- 
ation is not exactly regular; for in ſome 
ſubjects they are a little higher, and in 
others a little lower; and one of them 
is not upfrequently placed a little above 
the other : it is not always the ſame 


kidney 
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kidney that is placed higheſt ; but ſome- 
times the right, and ſometimes the left; 
however, they are ſometimes perfectly 
even. 

The kidneys are conneded with the loins, 
the lower ribs, the colon, the ſuccen- 
turiati, the renal veſſe!s, and the ureters. 
They have two membranes, the one 
robuit and common, called the adipoie 
membrane: this ſurrounds them but 
lootely, and is furniſhed with its own 
proper veſſels. The other membrane is 
proper, and is very thin, and every 
where applied cloſel/ to the ſubſtance of 
the kidneys. 

The leng h of the kidneys is five or 
ſix fingers, the breadth three, and the 
thicknels about a finger and a halt. Its 
ſurface, in adults, is ſmooth and equal; 
but in the ſcœtus in human ubjects, and 
in grown animals of many kinds, 1t 1s 
irregularly divided, as it were, into a 
number of lobes. 

The veſſels of the kidneys, are, like thoſe 
of the liver, included in a membrane, 
ſrom the peritonzxum. The arterzes and 
veins me large, and called emulgents, 
an. venal veſſels; theſe are produced 
from the aorta and vena cava, 'The 
nerves are from the plexus renalis; and 
there is a large excretory dud, called the 
ureter. There are alſo a number of 
lymphatics, paſſing to the receptaculum 
chyli. The ſubſtance of the kidneys is 
firm and hard, and is of two kinds. 1. 
The exterior, or cortical, which, accord- 
ing to Mupighi, is glandalous ; but ac- 
cording to the difcoveries of Ruyſch, is 
throughout elegantly vaſculons. 2. The 
interior, which is tubulous, and expreſſed 
by the name of tubuli urinarit Bellini: 
this terminates in ten or twelve papill:e, 
which open by a multitude of apertures 
into the pelvis ; but theſe papillæ are not 
found in all ſubjects. 

The uſe of the kidneys is to ſecrete the 
urine from thc blood, into the pelvis. See 
the articles PeLvis, SUCCENTURIATI, 
URETERS, BLADDER, and URETHRA. 
In plate CL. fig. 1. are repreſented the 
kidnies, glandulz ſuccenturiatz, bladder, 
and maſe-organs of generation, with 
their veſſels. A, A, are the kidnies ; 
B, B, the glandulz ſuccenturiatæ; C, C, 
the emulgent vellels, together with thoſe 
diſtributed over the membranes of the 
kidneys ; D, D, the hypogaſtric veſſels, 
which branching off from the ihacs, are 
diſtributed in the urinary bladder and 
penis; E, E, the courſe of the ureters 3 


F, F, the courſe of the ſpermatic veſſels, 
in which ſeveral appear cut off, being 
thoſe diſtributed in the peritonzum 3 
G, the urinary bladder; H, H, the 
vala deterentia; I, I? the tetticles; K, 
the urachus cut off; L, the penis, M, M,. 
the erecᷣtor- muſcles. 

Inflammation of the KIDbxiESs. See the ar- 
ticle NEPHRITIS, 

KIGGELARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the dioecia decandria clais of plan e, in 
which the corolla of both the Hale and 
female flower conſiſts of five lanceolattd, 
hollow petals ; and its fruit is a cori- 
aceous globole and unilocular capiule, 
containing a number of round:th teeds. 

KILDARE, the capital of a county of the 
fame name, in Ireland, twenty-ſeven 
miles fouth welt of Dublin. 

KILDERKEIN, a liquid meature, contaĩin- 
ing two firkins. See the articles FIRKIN 
and MEASURu. 

KILKENNM, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinſter, bounded by Queen's 
County, on the north ; by the county of 
Wextord, on the eaſt ; by Waterford, on 
the ſouth ; and by the county of Ti 
perary, on the weſt, It is alſo the name of 
the capita! of that county, and is ſituated 
in welt long. 79 15˙, north lat. 520 40”. 

KIMBOLTON, a market-town of Hun- 
tingtonſhire, nine miles ſouth-weſt of 
Huntington. 

KINDRED, in law, perſons related to 
another, whereof the law of England 
reckons three degrees or lines, viz. the 
deſcending, aſcending, and collateral line. 
See LINE, DEGREE, Direct, &c. 

On there being no kindred in the de- 
ſcending line, the inheritance paſſes to 
the collateral one. Sec INHERITANCE. 

KING, in the general acceptation of the 
word, is a perion who has a ſupreme au- 
thority, with the power of levying taxes 
making laws, and enforcing an obedi. 
ence to them : but in England, which is 
a limited monarchy, the power of the 
king is greatly reſtrained; which is fo far 
from diminiſhing his honour, that it adds 
a glory to his crown ; for while other 

Kings are abſolute monarchs over innu- 
merable multitudes of flaves, the king cf 
England has the diſtinguiſhed glory cf 
governing A ſree people, the Tea of 
whom is protected by the laws : he has 
great prerogatives, and a boundleſs power 
in doing good; and is at the ſame time 
only reſtraĩned from acting inconſiſtent! 
with his own happineſs, and that of his 
people, He has all the enſigns of royal- 
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but while he has the power of * 
treaties, of ſending and receiving ambal\- 
ſadors, of conferring titles of honour, 
creating privy counſellors, officers of ſtate, 
and judges, and way raiſe men and arms 
both for ſea and land, he cannot force his 
ſubjects to maintain them, or raiſe one 
tax by his ſole authority: he has the pri- 
vilege of coining money, but he cannot 
force the meaneſt ſubject to part with his 
roperty : he can pardon a criminal, but 
= cannot put a ſubje& to death, till he 
is condemned by his peers : he may at 
his pleaſure call, continue, prorogue, and 
diſſolve parliaments, and without his 
royal aſſent no bill in parliament can paſs 
into a law; yet he can neither act con- 
trary to law, nor make new laws by his 
| ſole authority; on the contrary, he may 
even be ſued and caſt in his own courts, 
At his coronatioh, he 23 an oath to 
- govern his people according to the ſtatutes 
agreed on in parliament, to cauſe law and 
juſtice in mercy to be executed in all his 
judgments; to maintain, as much as in 
him lies, the laws of God, the true pro- 
feſſion of the Goſpel, and the proteltant 
reformed religion by law eſtabliſhed, and 
to prelerve to the biſhops and clergy all 
their rights and privileges, But tho' 
he may mitigate the rigour of the law, 
and forgive offenders, he cannot pardon 
murder, where an appeal is brought by the 
ſubject; nor any other crime, when the 
offender is impeached by the houſe of 
commons. He may lay an embargo on 
ſhipping, but then it ought to be tor the 
public good, and not for the private ad- 
vantage of any particular traders, Writs, 
ves hy commiſſions, &c. are in his 
name; and he has a power not only to 
make courts, but tocreate univerſities, col- 
leges, and boroughs, to incorporate a city 
or town, and to grant franchiſes to ſuch 
corporations; but they muſt not, under 
colour thereof, ſet up a monopoly, He 
is eſteemed the head of the church; in 
him is lodged the ſupreme right of pa- 
tronage throughout England, and he 
may be the founder as well as patron of 
biſhoprics. But notwithſtanding theſe and 
other prerogatives, the king can take 
what he has a right to, only by due courſe 
of law. In ſhort, he has a principal 
ſhare in the legiſlative power, and the 
whole executive power is lodged in him; 
he is ſuppoſed preſent in all his courts, 
he can 40 no wrong, and, according to 


the laws of England, he never dies. 
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ty, and all the marks of ſovereignty : KING's BENCH, a court in which the k; 


ny 
was formerly accuſtomed to fit in perſon, 
and on that account was moved with the 
king's houſhold. This was originally 
the only court in Weltminiter-hall, and 
from this it is thought that the courts of 
common p.eas and exchequer were deriv. 
ed. As che king in perlon is ſtill pre- 
tumed in law to lit in tnis court, though 
only reprelented by his judges, it is {aid 
to have lupreme authority, and the pro- 
ceedings in it are ſuppoled to be coram 
nobis, that is, before the king. This 
court conſiſts of a lord chief juſtice and 
three other juſtices or judges, who are in- 
veſted with a ſovereign jurifdiction over 
all matters, whether of a criminal or 
public nature. All crimes againſt the 
pub.ic good, though they do not injure 
any particular perion, are under the cog- 
nizance ot this court; and no private 
ſubject can ſuffer any uniawful violence 
or injury againſt his perſon, liberty, or 
polletions, but a proper remedy is at- 
torded him here; not only for ſatisfac- 
tion of damages ſuſtained, but tor the 
puniſh nent of the offender : and where- 
ever this court meets with an offence con- 
trary to the firit principles of juſtice, it 
may puniſh it. It frequently proceeds on 
indictments found betore other courts, 
and removed by certiorari into this. H er- 
ſons illegally committed to priſon, though 
by the king and council, or either of the 
houſes of parliament, may be bailed in 
it; and in {ome cales, even upon le- 
gal commitments. Writs of mandamus 
are iſſued by this court, for the reſtoring 
of othcers in corporations, Sc. unjultly 
turned out, and treemen wrongfully dil- 
franchiſed. 
The court of king's bench is now divid- 
ed into à crown ide and plea- ſide; the 
one determining criminal, and the othe: 
civil cauies: in the firſt it determines cri- 
minal matters of all kinds, where the 
king is plaintiff ; ſuch as treaſons, felo- 
nies, murders, rapes, robberies, riots, 
breaches of the peace, and all other cauſes 
that are prolecuted by indictment, in- 
formation, &c. On the plea- ſide, it de- 
termines all perſonal actions commenced 
by bill or writ ; as actions of debt, up- 
on the caſe, detinue, trover, ejectment, 
treſpaſs, waſte, &c. againſt any perſon 
in the cuſtody of the marſhal of the court, 
« _ perſon ſued here is ſuppoſed to be 
aw. 
The officers of this court on the crown- 
fide are the clerk and ſecondary ot the 
| crown 3 
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crown; and on the fide of the pleas there 
are two chief clerks or prothonotaries, 
and their ſecondary and deputy, the cu- 
ſtos brevium, two clerks of the papers, 

the clerk of the declarations, the figner 
and ſealer of bills, the clerk of the rules, 
clerk of the errors, and clerk of the bails; 
to which may be added the filazers, the 
marſhal of the court, and the cryer. 

Books of KINGS, two canonical books- of 
the Old Teftamengy1o called becauſe they 
contain the hiſtory of the kivgs of Iſrael 
and Judah, from the beginning of the 
reign of Solomon, down to the babyloniſh 
captivity, for the ſpace of near fix hun- 
dred years. The firſt book of Kings 
contains the latter part of the life of Da- 
vid, and his death ; the flouriſhing ſtate 
of the Iſraelites under Solomon, his build- 
ing and dedicating the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, his ſhameful deſection from the true 
religion, and the ſudden decay of the jew- 
iſh nation after his death, when it was d1- 
vided into two kingdoms : the reſt of the 
book is taken up in relating the acts of 
four kings of judah and eight of IIrael. 
The ſecond book, which is a continuation 
of the ſame hiſtory, is a relation of the 


memorable acts of ſixteen kings of Judah, 


and twelve of Ifrael, and the end of both 
kingdoms, by the carrying of the ten 
tribes captive into Aſſyria by Salmanaſſar, 
and the other two into Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

It is probable that theſe books were com- 
poſed by Ezra, who extracted them out 
of the public records, which were kept of 
what paſſed in that nation. 

King's COUNTY, a county of Ireland, 
in the province of Leinſter, bounded by 
Weſt-meath on the north, by the county 
of Kildare on the eaſt, by Queen's county 
and Tipperary on the touth, and by the 
river Shannon, which ſeparates it trom 
Galway, on the welt. 

KinG's FISHER, iſida, in ornithology. 
See the article ISPIDA. 

KINGHORN, a town of Scotland, on 
the coaſt of Fife, nine miles north of 
Edinburgh. 

KINGSTON, a market-town of_ Surry, 
ſituated on the river Thames, twelve 
miles welt of London. 

KiNGSTON, a port-town of Jamaica, ſitu- 
ated on the north ſide of the bay of Port- 
royal: weſt lon. 77*, north lat. 17 32/, 

KINGSTON. n Hull. See HULL. 

KINNOR, Cixxox, or CINYRA, See the 
articles CINYRA, 
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KINROSS, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Fife, ſituated on the lake of Loch-; 
Leven, twenty miles north of Edinburgh. 

KINSALE, a port-town of Ireland, in 
the county of Cork and province of Mun- 
ſter, ſituated on the river Bandon, four- 
teen miles ſouth of the city of Cork : 
weſt lon. 8 20, and north lat. 51 32“. 

KIOF, or K1ow, the capital of the ruſſian 
Ukraine, on the frontiers of Poland: 
eaſt lon. 30 30/. and north lat. 519. 

KIRK, a ſaxon term, ſignifying the ſame 
with church. See the article Chuck. 

K1RK-MOTE, a term formerly uſed for a 
ſynod, See the article SyNon, 

K1RK-OSWALD, a market-town of Cum- 
berland, twelve miles ſouth of Carliſle. 

KIRK-SESSIONS, an inferior church-judi- 
catory, in Scotland, conſiſting of the mi- 
niſters, elders, and deacons of a pariſh. 
It regulates matters relating to public 
worſhip, catechiſing, viſitations, &c, and 
judges in caſes of fornication and leſſer 
ſcandals; but adultery, and the like, are 
left to the preſbytery. See PRESBYTERY. 

KIRKALDY, a town of Fifeſhire, in 

Scotland, ten miles north of Edinburgh. 

KIRKHAM, a market- town of Lancaſhire, 
ſixteen miles ſouth of Lancaſter. 

KIRK UDBRIGHT, a parliament-town 
of Scotland, which ranks with Dumfries, 
Annan, Sc. fituated on a bay of the 
Iriſh fea, ſixty miles weſt of Carliſle ; 
welt lon. 4 5, and north lat. 549 38˙. 

KIRK WALL, the capital of the Orkney- 
iſlands, and ſituated in that of Pomona, 
is a parhament-town, which claſſes with 
Dingwall, Tain, Cc. weit lon. 25', and 
north lat. 5945 

KITCHEN, a room appropriated for dreſſ- 
ing meat, and furniſhed with ſuitable ac- 
an and utenhls for that pur- 

ole. 

Clerk of the K1TCHEN, an officer of the 
king's houſhold, whoſe office is to buy 
proviſions. 

K1TCHEN-GARDEN, a piece of ground laid 


out for the cultivation of fruit, herbs, ' 


7 and other vegetables uſed in the 
itchen. 
A kitchen-· garden ought to be ſituated on 
one ſide of the houte, near the ftabies, 
from whence the dung may be eatily con- 
veyed into it; and after having built the 
wall, borders ſhould be made under them; 
which, according to Miller, ought to be 
eight or ten feet broad : upon thoſe bor- 
ders expoſed to the ſouth, many ſorts of 
early plants may be ſown ; and upon 
thole 
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- thoſe expoſed to the north, you may have 
ſome late crops, taking care not to plant 
any ort of deep-rocting plants, eſpeci- 
ally beans and peas, too near the fruit- 
trees. You ſhould next proceed to di- 
vide the ground into quarters ; the beſt 
figures for theſe is a ſquare, or an oblong, 
it the ground will admit of it; other - 
wiſe they may be of that ſhape which will 
be moſt advantageous to the ground: the 
fize of theſe quarters ſliould be propor- 
tioned to that of the garden; if they ate 
too imall, your ground will be loſt in 
walks, and the quarters being enclole\ 
by eipaliers of fruit-trees, the plants will 
draw up ſlender, for want of a more open 
expolure. The walks ſhould alio be 
proportioned to the ſize of the ground; 
theſe in a ſmall garden ſliould be ſix teet 
broad, but in a larger one ten; and on 
each ſide of the walk there ſhould be al- 
lowed a border three or four feet wide, 
between it and the eſpalier, and in thele 
borders may be ſown {ome {mall ſallads, 
or any other herbs that do nut take deep 
root, or continue long: but. thele quar- 
ters ſhould not be fown or planted with 
the lame crop two years together. In 
one of thele quarters, iituated neareſt to 
the ſtables, and beſt defended from the cold 
winds, ſhould be the hot-beds, for early 
cucumbers, melons, &c. and to theſe 
there ſhould be a paſſage from the {tihles, 
and a gate through which a {ſmall cart 
may enter. The moit important points 
of general culture conſiſt in well digging 
and manuring the toil, giving a proper 
diſtance to each plant, according to their 
different growths, as alto in keeping them 
clear from weeds ; for this purpoſe you 
ſhould always obſerve to Keep your dung- 
Bills clear from them; it this is not 
done, their feeds will be conſtantly brought 
in, and ſpread with the dung. 
KITE, milvus, See MiLvus. 
KLEINIA, in botany, a genus of the /y:zge- 
nefia-polygamia clals ot plants, the com- 
pound flower of which is uniform, con- 
tiſting of about twenty monopetalous in- 
fundibulitorm floiculcs, quinquedented at 
the limb; the ſtamina are hve very ſhort 
filaments ; and the fecd is ſingle, and 
crowned with a ümple downy filament. 
KNARESBOROUGH, a borough-town 
in the north riding of Yorkſhire, fifteen 
miles north of York. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
KNAVE, in old law-books, an appella- 
tion given to a man {ervant, or even to a 
male child. 


KNAUTIA, in botany, a genus of the 


tetrandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, the 
compound flower of which is equal, 
whereas the proper corolla is uncqual, 
monopetalous, and quadrifid at the limb, 
with a tube of the length of the cup ; the 
leeds are ſingle, or one for each proj; 
corolla, tetragonal; they are hairy at the 
top, and contained in a common recep. 
tacle. 


KNEE, genu, in anatomy, the articulation 


of the thigh and leg-bones. Sce the ar- 
ticles FEMUR, IIBIA, PATELLA, Cc. 

'The two principal motions of this joint 
are flexion and extenſion: in the forme! 
of thete the leg may be brought to a very 
acute angle with the thigh, by the con- 
dyles of the thigh-bone being round and 
ſimoothed ſo tar backwards; and in per- 
forming this, the patella is pulled down 
by the tibia. When the leg is to be ta- 
tended, the patella is drawn upwa ds, 
and the tibia forwards, by the extent - 
mulcles, which, by means of the protu- 
berant joint, and this thick bone wth its 
ligament, have the chord with which they 
act, at a conſiderable angle, and there- 
fore act with advantage: but, in order 
that the body may be tupported by a firm 
perpendicular column, they are reſtraincd 
by the poſterior crols-ligament, from pu!l- 
ing the leg tarther than to a tt a'ght line- 
with the thigh ; and when this is donc, 
the thigh and leg are almoſt as im- 
moveable as if they were one continued 
bone: but when the joint is a little bent, 
the poſterior ligament is relaxed, and the 
patella not tightly braced ; therefore the 
fuperhcial cavities oi the tibia will allow 
this bone to be moved a little to cither 
fide, or with a ſmall rotation; which 15 
done by the motion of the external cavi- 
ty backwards and torwards on the inter- 
nal, which ſerves as a kind of axis. I be 
rotation of the leg outwards, is of great 
advantage to us, in crofling our legs en 
teveral neceſſary occaſions ; though it is 
wilely ordered by providence, taat this 
motiop ſhould not be very great, fnce 
this would have occaſioned trequent lux- 
ations. While all theſe motions are per- 
forming, the only part of the tibia that 
moves immediately on the condyles, 1s 
only ſo much as is within the cartilagin- 
ous rings, which by the chickneſs bt their 
outhdes, make the cavities of the tibia 
more horizontal, by raiſing their external 
fide, where the turtace of the tibia flants 
downwards; by which means the motions 
of this joint are more equal aud Ready 
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than they would otherwiſe have been. 
The cartilages are fitted to do this good 

Tiferent motions and poſtures 
of the member, by being capable of 
changing a little their ſituation ; and this 
alſo contributes to make the motions 
larger and quicker. 


Luxation of the KNEE, in ſurgery, is the 


not ſufficient, ſurgeons make uſe of ſlings, + 


receding of the tibia from under the lower 
extremity of the thigh- bone; which hap- 
ns ſometimes on the outſide, ſometimes 
on the inſide, and ſometimes backwards, 
but very rarely or never forwards, by rea- 
ſon the patella prevents it. 
When the knee is but lightly luxated, 
the patient is to be ſeated on a bed, bench, 
or table, and one aſſiſtant is to hold the 
thigh firm above the knee, and the other 
to extend the leg, while the ſurgeon in 
the mean time replaces the bones by his 
hand and knee: but when this method is 


pulleys, and other inſtruments. See plate 
CL. fig. 2. which repreſents a poly- 
ſpaſton, or compound pulley, A and B 
being two hooks, by which the inſtrument 
is falened on both ſides; C, the rope, 
by drawing which an extenſion is made 
in the luxated limb ; and D and E, the 
two pullies, conſiſting of ſeveral wheels, 
whereby the force of the drawer is great- 
ly increaſed. See PULLY. 

hey ought, however, to be here very 
kobe BY leſt they make the extenſion ſo 
violent in children and young people, as 
to ſeparate the epiphyſes from the bones, 


to which they are not yet firmly united, 


for by that means a worſe diſorder and 
lameneſs will be brought on. After the 
luxation of the knee is rightly reduced, 
it is to be properly bound up, and placed 
in a ftraw-caſe ; and the reſt mult be ma- 
naged as in the luxation of the patella. 
See the article PATELLA. 


KNEE, in a ſhip, a crooked piece of tim- 


ber, bent like a knee, uſed to bind the 
beams and futtocks together, by being 


* bolted faſt into them both. Theſe are 


uled about all the decks. 


Carling-KNEEs, in a ſhip, thoſe timbers 


which extend from the ſides to the hatch- 
way, and bear up the deck on both 


* fides. 


K 


NIFE, a well known inſtrument, made 
for cutting, 

— have ſeveral kinds of knives ; 
ſome for dividing the fleſh to the bone, in 


the upper and lower extremities ; thele 
are commonly falciform, or hooked, as 
' repreſented in plate CL. fg. 3. n“ 1, 
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though Heiſter, in moſt caſes, prefers the 
ſmall ſtraight knife, ibid. no 2. Other 
inciſion- Knives are double- edged, like 
that repreſented ibid. n® 3. and, finally, 
there are other leſſer falciform incifion- 
knives, for cutting away excreſcences, 
which the others cannot conveniently 
reach. 

All forts of knives are prohibited to be 
imported. 


KNIGHT, eques, among the Romans, a 


perſon of the ſecond. degree of nobi- 
lity, following immediately that of the 
ſenators. See the article EQues. 

Part of the ceremony whereby this he- 
nour was conferred, was the giving of an 
horſe ; for each had an horſe at the pub- 
lic charge, and received the ſtipend of a 
horſeman, to ſerve in the wars. 

When the knights were taken in among 
the ſenators, they reſigned the privilege ot 
having an horſe kept forthem at the charge 
of the public : then it become neceſſary, 
in order to be a knight, that they ſhould 
have a certain revenue, that their poveriy 
might not diſgrace the order; and when 
they failed of the /preſcribed revenue, they 
were expunged out of the liſt of knights, 
and thruſt down among the plebeians. 
Ten thouſand crowns is computed to have 
been the revenue required, 

The knights at length grew fo very 
powerful, that they became a ballance be- 
tween the power of the ſenate and people: 
they neglected the exerciſes of war, and 
bet&k themſelves principally to civil em- 
ploytents in Rome. 

in a more modern ſenſe, proper- 
ly i:gnyſies a perſon, who, for his virtue 
and martial prowels, is by the king rail- 
eq above the rank of gentlemen, into an 
higher claſs of dignity and honour. 
Knighthood was formerly the firſt degree 
of honour in the army, and uſually con- 
ferred with a great deal of ceremony, on 


thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


ſome notable exploit in arms: the cere- 
monies at their creation have been various; 
the principal was a box on the ear, and a 
ſtroke with a ſword on the ſhoulder ; they 
put on him a ſhoulder-belt, and a gilt 
tword, ſpurs, and other military accou- 
trements ; after which being armed as a 
knight, he was led to the church in great 
pomp. Camden deſcribes the manner of 
making a knight-batchelor among us, 
which 1s the loweſt, though the molt an- 
tient order of knighthood, to be thus: 
the perſon kneeling, was gently ſtruck on 
the ſhoulder by the prince, and accoſted 
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in theſe words, ** Riſe, or be a knight, KNOTS of a rope, among amen, are dif. 


&« in the name of God.” For the ſeveral 
kinds of knights among us, ſee the ar- 
ticles BaTCHELOR, BAaNNERET, Ba- 
RONET, BaTH, GARTER, @c. 
KNIGHT is alſo underftood of a perſon ad- 
mitted into any order, either purely mi- 
litary, or military and religious, inſtitut- 
ed by ſome king or prince, with certain 
marks and tokens of honour and diſtinc- 
tion, as the knights of the garter, knights 
of the thiſtle, knights of Malta, the 
knights of the Holy Ghoſt, &c. all 
which may be ſeen under their ſeveral 
heads. 
KNIGKETS-ERRANT, a pretended order of 
chivalry, much talked of in old romances, 
being a kind of heroes that travelled the 
world in ſearch of adventures, redreſſing 
wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and taking. all 
occaſions of ſignalizing their proweſs, 
Of this kind of knights was Don Quixote, 
the hero of a celebrated romance, known 
by that name. This romantic bravery of 
the old knights was heretotore the chi- 
mera of the Spaniards. 
KniGHTS of the Hire, or KNIGHTS of 
e with in the britiſh polity, are two 
nights or gentlemen of eſtate, who are 
elected, on the King's writ, by the tree- 
holders of every county, to repreſent 
them in paritament. 
The qualifications of a knight of the 
ſhire, 1s to be poſſeſſed of G. per an. 
in a freehold eſtate. Their expences 
during their litting, were, by a ſtatute of 
Hen. VIII. to be deirayed by the county; 
but this is now ſcarce ever required. 
KNIGHT-MARSHAL, another in the king's 
houſhold, who has juriſuiftion and cogniz- 
ance of any tranſgreſſion within the king's 
houſnold and verge; as alſo of contracts 
mate there, whereot one of the houſe is 
paity. | 
KNIGHTS, in a ſhip, two thick ſhort pieces 
of wood, commonly carved like a man's 
head, having four — in each, tluee 
for the halyards, and one for the top- 
ropes to run in: one of them ſtands faſt 
hoited on the beams abaft the foremaſt, 
and is therefore called the fore - knight; 
and the other, fanding abaft the main - 
matt, is called the main knight. 
KNOT, a part of a tree, hom which 
ſhoots out branches, roots, ar cven fruit. 
The ule of the knots of plants, is to 
ſtrengthen the ſtem : they ſerve alſo as 
ſeasces, to filtrate, purify, and refine the 
juices aiced up for the nouriſhinent of the 
Plaut. | 


tinguiſhed into three kinds, wiz. whole- 
knot, that made ſo with the lays of 2 
rope tht it cannot lip, ſerving for ſheets, 
tacks, and ſtoppers : bow-line-knot, that 
ſo firmly made, and faſtened to the 
cringles of the fails, that they mult break 
or the fail ſplit before it lips: and ſheep- 
ſhank-knot, that made by ſhortening a 
rope without cutting it, which may be 
preſently looſened, and the rope not the 
worſe for it. 


KNOT of the log line, at (ea, are the divi- 


ſions of it. See the article Los. 


KNOWLEDGE, is defined, by Mr. Locke, 


to be the perception of the connection and 
agreement, or diſagreement and repug- 
nancy, of our ideas. See IokA. 

Ju the introduction to this work, we 
have given à general diſtribution of 
knowledge, according to its objegs ; 
and ſhall here conſider it with regard to 
its foundation, degrees, extent, reality, 
and manner of improvement. 


Foundation and degrees of KNOWLEDGE. 


There are ſeveral ways wherein the mind 
becomes poſſeſſed of truth, each of which 
15 called knowledge. 
1. There is actual knowledge, when the 
mind has a preſent view of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of any of us ideas, 
or of the relations they have one with 
another. This is called intuitive know- 
ledge; and whatever is deduced from our 
intuitive perceptions, by a clear and con- 
nected ſeries of proots, is ſaid to be de- 
monkrated, and produces abſolute cer- 
tainty in the mind; and hence the know- 
ledge, obtained in this manner, is called 
ſcience, becauſe, in each ſtep of the pro- 
cedure, it carries its own evidence along 
with it, and leaves no room for doubt or 
hefitation. And what is higbly worthy 
of notice, as the truths of this claſs ex- 
preſs the relations between our ideas, and 
the fame relations muſt ever and invar'- 
ably fubſiſt between the ſame ideas, or 
deductions in the way of ſcience, conſt - 
tute what we call ete: nal, neceſſary, and 
immutable truths. If it be true that the 
whole is equal to all its parts, it muſt be 
ſo unchangeably ; becauſe the relation of 
equality being attached to the ideas them - 
ſelves, muſt ever jatervene where the 
ſame ideas are compared. Of this na- 
ture all are the truths of natural religion, 
morality and mathematics, and in gene- 
ral, wKatever may be gathered from the 
bare view and conſideration of our ideas. 
See INTUITION and DEMONSTRATION. 
2. Another 
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ledge is experience; from which we in · 
fer the exiſtence of thoſe objects that ſur- 
round us, and fall under the immediate 
notice of our ſenies. When we ſee the 
fun, or caſt our eyes towards a building, 
we not only have ideas of thoſe odjelks 
within ourtelves, but aſcribe to them a 
real exiſtence out of the mind. It is 
alſo by the information of the ſenſes, 
that we judge of the qualities of bodies; 
as when we ſay that ſnow is white, fire 
hot, or ſteel hard. For as we are wholly 
unacquainted with the internal ſtructure 
and conſtitution of the bodies that pro- 
duce theſe ſenſations in us, nay, — are 
unable to trace any connection between 
that ſtructure and the ſenſations them- 
ſelves, it is evident, that we build our 
judgments altogether upon cbſervation, 
aſcribing to bodies ſuch qualities as are 
anſwerable to the perceptions they excite 
in us. But this is not the only advan- 


1 e derived from experience, for to that 


o we are indebted for all our knowledge 
regarding the co-exiſtence of ſenſible 
qualities in objects, and the operations 
of bodies one upon another. Ivory, for 
inſtance, is hard and elaſtic ; this we 
know by experience, and, indeed, by 
that alone : for being altogether ſtrangers 
to the true nature both of elaſticity and 
hardneſs, we cannot, by the bare con- 
templation of our ideas, determine huw 
far the one neceſſarily implies the other, or 
whether there may not be a repugnance 
between them: but when we obſerve 
them to exiſt both in the ſame object, we 
are then aſſured, from experience, that 
they are not incompatible ; and when we 
alſo find that a ſtone is hard and nct 
elaſtic, and that air, though elaſtic, is 
not hard, we alſo conclude, upon the 
ſame foundation, that theſe ideas are not 
neceſſarily conjoined, but may exiſt ſe- 
parately in different objects. In like 
manner, witn regard to the operations 
of bodies one upon another, it is evident, 
that our knowledge this way is all de- 
rived from obſervation. Aqua-regia 
diſſolves gold, as has been found by fre- 
quent trial, nor is there any other way 
of arriving at the diſcovery. Naturaliſts 
may tell us, if they pleaſe, that the 
parts of aqua-regia are of a texture apt 
to inſinuate between the corpuſcles of 
gold, and thereby looſen and ſhake them 
alunder. Tf this be à true account of the 
watter, I beheve it will, noiwithſtand- 
ing, be allowed, that our conjecture in 
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regard to the conformation of theſe 
bodies, is deduced from the experiment, 
and not the expepiment from the con- 
jecture. To this head we may likewiſe 
refer whatever knowledge ares from 
teſtimony. See the article EXPERIMEN= 
TAL PHILOSOPHY. 

3. A third foundation of knowledge is 
memory : when a man, having once 
evidently perceived certain truths, he ever 
afterwards readily aſſents to them when'- 
ever they come to be reflefted on. This 
may be called habitual knowledge, where- 
by a man may be laid to know all thoſe 
truths which are lodged in his memory, 
by a former, clear and full perception 
and is of two forts : the one is of fuch 
truths laid up in the memory, as when- 
ever they occur to the mind, it actually 
perceives the relation there 1s between 
thoſe ideas; and this is in all thoſe truths 
where the ideas themſelves, by an im- 
mediate view, diſcover their a 

or diſagreement one with another. The 
other is of ſuch truths, of which the mind 
having been convinced, it retains the 
memory of the conviction without the 
proofs. Thus a man that remembers 
certainly, that he once perceived the de- 
monſtration that the three angles of a 


triangle are equa! to two right ones, 


knows it to be true when that demonſtra- 
tion is gone out of his mind, and poſſibly 
cannot be recolle&ed ; but he knows it 
in a different way from what he did be- 
fore ; namely, not by the intervention of 
thoſe intermediate ideas whereby the 
agreement or dilagreement of thoſe in 
the propofition was at firſt perceived; 
but by remembring, that is knowing, 
that he was once certain of the truth of 
this propoſition, that the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
The immutability of the ſame relations 


between the ſame immutable things, 1s 


now the idea that ſhews him, that if the 
three angles of a triangle were once equal 
to two right ones, they will always be 
ſo. And hence he comes to be certain, 
that what was once true is always true; 
what ideas once agreed will always agree; 
and conſequently, what he once knew to 
be true, he will always know to be true 
as long as he can remember that he once 
knew it. 


Extent and limits of human R.NOWLEDGE, 


1. It is evident that we can have no 
knowledge farther than we have percep- 
tion of the agreement or dilagreement of 
our ideas, whether by intuiticn, demon- 
1132 trauon 
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ſtration, or ſenſation. 2. We cannot have 
an intuitive knowledge that ſhall extend 
itſelf to all our ideas and all that we know 
about them, becauſe we cannot examine 
and perceive all the relations they have to 
each other; thus we cannot intuitively 
perceive the equality of two extenſions, 
the difference of whoſe figures makes 
their parts incapable of an exact immediate 
application. 3. Demonſtrative know- 
ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of 
our ideas, becauſe we cannot always find 
ſuch proofs as will connect them together, 
with an intuitive knowledge in all the 
parts of the deduction. "I hus, though 
we have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, 
and equality, yet we, perhaps, ſhall 
never be able to find a ſquare exaAlly to a 
circle. The affirmations, or negati- 
ons we make concerning the ideas we 
have, being reduced by Mr. Locke to 
theſe four, Tig. identity, co- Exiſtence, 
relation and real exiſtence, he examines 
how far our knowledge extends to cach 
of theſe. 

2. As io identity and diverſity, our in- 
tuitive knowledge is ſo far extended 
das our ideas themſelves, and there can be 
no idea in the mind which it does not 
preſently, by an intuitive knowledge, 
perceive to be what it is, and to be differ- 
ent from any other. 

2. As to the agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas of coexiſtence, our know- 
ledge hereig is very defective, though 
the greateſt and moſt material part of our 
knowledge concerning ſubſtances conſiſts 
in it. 

As to the powers of ſubſtances, which 
makes a great part of our enquinies about 
them, our knowledgereaches little further 
than experience, becaule they conſiſt in a 
texture and motion of parts which we 
cannot by any means come to diſcover. 
3. As to the third fort, the agreement 
or dilagreement of our ideas in an 
other relation; this is the largeſt field of 
knowledge, and it is hard to determine 
how far it may extend. This part de- 
pending on our ſagacity in finding inter- 
mediate ideas, that may ſhew the habi- 
tudes and relations of ideas, it is difh- 
cult to tell when we are at an end in 
tuch diſcoveries. 

4. As to the tourth part of knowledge, 
iz. of the real actual exiſtence of 
things, we have an intuitive knowledge 
of our own exiſtence, 8 demonſtrative 
knowledge cf the exiſtence of God, and 
a ſenſuive knowledge of the objeats that 
2 
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preſent themſelves to our ſenſes. See the 
article EXISTENCE. 

It is 
evident, ſays Mr. Locke, that the mind 
knows not things immediately, but by 
the intervention of the ideas it has of 
them. Our knowledge therefore is real 
only ſo far as there is a conformity be- 
tween our ideas and the reality of things, 
But how ſhall we know when our ideas 
agree with things themſelves? It is an- 
ſwered, there are two ſorts of ideas that 
we may be aſſured agree with things: 
theſe are, 

1. Simple ideas; which, ſince the mind 
can by no means make to itſelf, muſt be 
the effect of things operating upon the 
mind in a natural way, and producing 
therein thoſe perceptions which, by the 
will of our maker, they are ordained and 
adapted to. Hence it follows, that ſimple 
1deas are not fictions of our fancies, but 
the natural and regular productions of 
things without us really operating upon 
us, which carry with them all the con- 
formity our ſtate requires, which is to 


_ repreſent things under thoſe appearances 


they are fitted to produce in us. Thus 
the idea of whitene!s, as it is in the mind, 
exactly anſwers to that power which 
is in any body to produce it there. And 
this conformity between our hmple ideas 


and the exiſtence of things, is tufficien 


for rea] knowledge. See IDEA. 


2. All our complex ideas, except only 


thoſe of ſubſtances, being aichetypes of 
the mind's own making, and not referred 
to the exiſtence of things as to their 
originals, cannot want any conformity 
neceſſary to real knowledge, 

3. But the complex ideas which we re- 
fer to archetypes without us, may differ 


from them, and fo our knowledge about 


them may come ſhort of being real, aud 
ſuch are our ideas of ſubſtances. Thete 
mutt be taken from ſomething that does 
or has exiſted, and not be made up of 
ideas arbitrarily put together, without 
any real pattern. Herein, therefore, is 
founded the reality of our knowledge con- 
cerning ſubitances, that all our complex 
ideas ot them mult be ſich, and fuch on- 
ly, as are made up of ſingle ones, as 
have been d;{-overed rc co-exiſt in nature; 
and our ideas being thus ive, though 
not perhaps very exa&t copies, are the 
ſubjects of real knowledge of them. 
Whatever idens we have, the agreement 
we find they have with others, will be 
knowledge: if thoſe idcas be abſtract, it 

will 
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will be general knowledge; but to makeit 


real concerning ſubſtances, it muſt be ta- 
ken from the real exiſtence of things : 
wherever therefore, we perceive the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of our ideas, there 
is certain knowledge, and wherever we are 
ſure theſe ideas agree with the reality of 
things, there is certain real knowledge. 


Improvement of human KNOWLEDGE. The 


ſentiments of the ſame author upon the 
improvement of our knowledge are as 
follow : it _ the received opinion 
among men of letters, that maxims are 
the foundations of all knowledge, and 
that ſciences are each of them built upon 


certain eee from whence the un- 


derſtanding was to take its riſe, and by 
which it was to conduct itſelf in its en- 
quiries in the matters belonging to that 
ſcience, the beaten road of the ſchools was 
to lay down, in the beginning, one or 
more general propoſitions called principles 
or foundations, whereon to build the know- 
ledge that was to be had of that ſubject. 

That which gave occaſion to this way of 
proceeding, he ſuppoſes to have been the 
good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in the ma- 
thematics, which of all other ſciences 
have the greateſt clearneſs, certainty, and 
evidence in them; but if we conſider it, 
we ſhall find that the great advancement 
and ogy ney of real knowledge men ar- 
rive at, in theſe ſciences, was not owing 
to the influence of theſe principles, but to 
the clear, diſtin, nd complete ideas 
their thoughts were employed about, and 
the relation of equality and exceſs ſo 


clear between ſome of then, that they 


had an intuitive knowledge, and by that 
a way to diſcover it in others, and this 
without the help of thoſe maxims. See 
the article Axio. 

The way to improve in knowledge, is 
not to ſwallow principles with an implicit 
faith, and without examination, which 
would be apt to miſlead men, inſtead of 
guiding them into truth ; but to get and 
fix in our minds clear and complete ideas, 
as far as they are to be had, and annex 
to them proper an ſ conſtant names, and 
thus barely by conſidering our ideas, and 
comparing them together, and obſerving 
their agreement or diſagreement, their 
habitudes and relations, we ſhall get 
more true and clear knowledge by the 
conduct of this one rule, than by taking 
up principles, and thereby putting the 
mind into the diſpoſal of others. 

We muſt, ther-fore, it we proceetl as rea- 
lon aJvites, adapt our method of in- 
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quiry to the nature of the ideas we ex- 
amine, and the truth we ſearch after. 
General and certain truths are only found- 
ed in the habitudes and relations of ab- 
ſtrat ideas; therefore a ſagacious me- 
thodical application of our thoughts, for 
the finding out theſe relations, is the 
only way to diſcover all that can with 
truth and certainty be put into general 
propoſitions. By what fteps we are to 
proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the 
ſchools of the mathematicians, who from 
very plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle 
degrees, and a continued chain 5 — 
ings, proceed to the diſcovery and de- 
monſtration of truths, that appear at firſt 
ſight above human capacity. This may 
reaſonably be ſaid, that if other ideas, 
that are real as well as nominal eſſences 
of their ſpecies, were purſued in the 
way familiar to mathematicians, they 
would carry our thoughts farther, and 
with greater evidence and clearneſs, than 

robably we are apt to imagine. 

n our knowledge of ſubſtances, we are 
to proceed in quite a different method ; 
the bare contemplation of their abſtra& 
ideas (which are but nominal eſſences) 
will carry us but a very little way in the 
ſearch of truth and certainty : here ex- 
perience much teach us what reaſon can- 
not, and it is by trying alone that we can 
certainly know what other qualities co- 
exiſt with thoſe of our complex idea; for 
inſtance, whether that yellow, heavy, 
fuſible body we call gold, be malleable 
or not, which experience (however it 
prove in that particular body we examine) 
makes us not certain that it is ſo in all 
or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bo- 
dies, but that which we have tried; be- 
cauſe it is no conſequence, one way or 
other,, from our complex idea. As far 
as our experience reaches, we may have 
certain knowledge, and no farther. It 
is not denied, but that a man accuſtomed 
to rational and regular experiments, 
ſhall be able to fee farther into the nature 
of bodies and their unknown properties, 
than one that is a ſtranger to them; but 
this is only judgment and opinion, not 
knowledge and certainty, This makes 
our author ſuſpect that natural piuloſophy 
is not capable of being male a ſcience 


from experiments and hiſtorical obſerva- 


tions: we may draw advantages of eaſe 
and health, and thereby increaſe our ſteck 
of conveniencies for this lite ; but be- 
yond this, he fears, cur talents do not 
reach, and gr*fes that cur faculties are 
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not ade te advance further. Set the ar- 
_ Dre 
he ways to emarge ot hen e ds 
far — are cupsbie, feem, to de ehe 
to : the firſt is, to get and fettle in our 
Minde, as far & we tan, clear, dittinct, 
and coriftarit idets- of thoſe _ we 
would confider and know. For N bei 
evident, that our Knowledge camnet᷑ ex- 
ceed our ideas; wh 
perfect, confuled; or obſcure, we cannot 
| to have certain, perfect, or clear 
knowledge. The ocher is the art of ſind- 
Ing out the intermechate ideas, which may 
ſhew us the agreement or diſagreement, or 
2 o 'other ideas, which cau- 
not immedistety compared. That 
theſe two, and not the lying on maxims, 
and drawing con ſequences ſrom ſome ge- 
neral propofitions, are the right method 
of improving our knowledge in the ideas 
ef other modes, befides thoſe of quantity, 
the confideration of mathematical know- 
ledge will IG us; where we 
mall find, that he who has not clear and 
perfe& ideas of thoſe angles or figures, of 
which he defires to know any thing, is 
thereby utterly mcapable of any Know- 
-- Iveige adout therh. 
Our knowledge, as in other things, ſo in 
this alſo, has ſo great'* conformity with 
eur ſight, that it is neither wholly neceſ- 
fary, nor wholly voluntary. Men that 
have ſenſes, cannot chooſ but receive ſome 
ideas by them j and if they have memory, 
- they cannot but retain ſome of them; and 
if they have any diſtinguiſtuing faculty, 
they cannot but perceive the agree- 
ment or difagreement of fome of them, 
one with another: as he that has eyes, if 
he will open them by duy, cannot but ſee 
tome objects, and perceive a difference in 
them, yet he may chooſe whether he will 
turn hs eye towards an object, curiouſly 
furvey it, and obterve accurately all that 
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is vilble in it; but what he does ſee, he 
cannot (ee otherwiſe than he does : it de- 
pends not on his will to ſee that black, 
. which appears yellow. Juſt thus it is 
with ouf under nding; all that is vo- 
luntary in our knowledge is the employ- 
Ing or witholding any of our faculties 
from this or that ſort of objects, and a 
more or leſs accurate ſurvey of them; but 
they being employed, our will hath no 
power to determine the knowledge of the 
mind one way or other; that is done on- 
ly by the objects themſelves, as far as they 
are clearly diſcovered. 


KNOXIA, in botany, a genus of the te- 


trandria-monog ynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle infun- 
dibuliform petal ; and its ſeeds are two, 
and ſulcated. | 


KOLLOW, the name of a black kind of 


earth foundd in ſeveral parts of the king- 

dom. See the article EaRTH. 

of Poland, the 
capital of ducal Pruſſia and of the king 

of Pruſſia's poliſk dominions, ſituated on 
the river Pregel, near a bay of the Baltic 
fea, ſeventy miles north-eaſt of Dantzick: 
6aft lon. 21, and north lat. 3 400. 


KORAN, or ALCORAN. See ALCORAN, 
KOS, in jewiſh antiquity, a meaſure of ca- 


pacity, containing about four cubic inches : 
this was the cup of bleſſing, out of which 
they drank when gave thanks after 
folemn meals, like that of the paſſover. 


KUR, the antient Cyrus, a river of Perſia, 


which riſes in the mountains of Georgia, 
and running ſouth-eaſt by Teflis, unites 
its ſtreams with the river Arras (the an- 
tient Arraxes) and falls into the C aſpian 
ſea, ſonth of Baku. 


KUTUCHTA, among the Calmuc-Tar- 


tars, the name of their high · prĩeſt, or ſo- 
vereign pontiff; formerly only the deputy of 
the delai· lama, or high · prieſt of the Tat- 
tars, but at preſent independent on him. 
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Exp. of the SEconDd VoLuME: 
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